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HEN Justinian ascended the throne, 
Wate: fifty years after the fall of the 

Western Empire, the kingdoms of the 
Goths and Vandals had obtained a solid, and, 
as it might s7em, a legal establishment both in 
Europe and Africa. The titles which Roman 
victory had inscribed were erased with equal 
justice by the sword of the barbarians; and 
their successful rapine derived a more venerable 
sanction from time, from treaties, and from the 
oaths of fidelity, already repeated by a second 
or third generation of obedient subjects. Ex- 
perience and Christianity had refuted the super- 
stitious hope that Rome was founded by the 
gods to reign for ever over the nations of the 
earth. But the proud claim of perpetual and 
indefeasible dominion, which her soldiers could 
no longer maintain, was firmly asserted by her 
statesmen and lawyers, whose opinions have 
been sometimes revived and propagated in the 
modern schools of jurisprudence. After Rome 
herself had been stripped of the Imperial purple, 
the princes of Constantinople assumed the sole 
and sacred sceptre of the monarchy; demanded, 
as their rightful inheritance, the provinces 
which had been subdued by the consuls or pos- 
sessed by the Casars; and fecbly aspired to 
deliver their faithful subjects of the West from 
the usurpation of heretics and barbarians. The 
execution of this splendid design was in sv ne 
degree reserved for Justinian. During the five 
first years of his reign he reluctantly waged a 
costly and unprofitable war against the Per- 
sians, till his pride submitted to his ambition, 
and he purchased, at the price of four hundred 
and forty thousand pounds sterling, the benefit 


of a precarious truce, which, in the language of 
both nations, was dignified with the appellation 
of the endless peace. The safety of the East en- 
abled the emperor to employ his forces against 
the Vandals; and the internal state of Africa 
afforded an honourable motive, and promised 
a powerful support to the Roman arms.! 
According to the testament of the founder, 
the African kingdom had lineally descended to 
Hilderic, the eldest of the Vandal princes. A 
mild disposition inclined the son of a tyrant, the 
grandson of a conqucror, to prefer the counsels 
of clemency and peace, and his accession was 
marked by the salutary edict which restored 
two hundred bishops to their churches, and al- 
lowed the free profession of the Athanasian 
creed.’ But the catholics accepted with cold and 
transient gratitude a favour so inadequate to 
their pretensions, and the virtues of Hilderic 
offended the prejudices of his countrymen. ‘The 
Arian clergy presumed to insinuate that he had 
renounced the faith, and the soldiers more loudly 
complained that he had degenerated from the 
courage, of his ancestors. His ambassadors were 
suspected of a secret and disgraceful negotiation 
in the Byzantine court; and his general, the 
Achilles,? as he was named, of the Vandals, {ost 
a battle against the naked and disorderly Moors. 
The public discontent was exasperated by Geli- 
mer, whose age, descent, and military fame 
gave him an apparent title to the succession: he 
assumed, with the consent of the nation, the 
reins of government, and his unfortunate sov- 
ereign sunk without a struggle from the throne 
to a dungeon, where he was strictly guarded 
with a faithful counsellor, and his unpopular 
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nephew the Achilles of the Vandals. But the in- 
dulgence which Hilderic had shown to his cath- 
olic subjects had powerfully recommended him 
to the favour of Justinian, who, for the benefit 
of his own sect, could acknowledge the use and 
justice of religious toleration: their alliance, 
while the nephew of Justin remained in a pri- 
vate station, was cemented by the mutual ex- 
change of gifts and letters, and the emperor 
Justinian asserted the cause of royalty and 
friendship. In two successive embassies he ad- 
monished the usurper to repent of his treason, 
or to abstain, at least, from any further violence 
which might provoke the displeasure of God 
and of the Romans, to reverence the laws of 
kindred and succession, and to suffer an infirm 
old man peaceably to end his days cither on the 
throne of Carthage or in the palace of Con- 
stantinople. The passions or even the prudence 
of Gelimer compelled him to reject these re- 
quests, which were urged in the haughty tone 
of menace and command; and he justified his 
ambition in a language rarely spoken in the 
Byzantine court, by alleging the right of a free 
people to remove or punish their chief magis- 
trate who had failed in the execution of the 
kingly office. After his fruitless expostulation, 
the captive inonarch was more rigorously treat- 
ed, his nephew was deprived of his eyes, and the 
cruel Vandal, confident in his strength and dis- 
tance, derided the vain threats and slow pre- 
parations of the emperor of the East. Justinian 
resolved to deliver or revenge his friend, Gelli- 
mer to maintain his usurpation; and the war 
was preceded, according to the prattice of 
civilised nations, by the most solemn protesta- 
tions that each party was sincerely desirous of 
peace. 

The report of an African war was grateful 
only to the vain and idle populace of Constanti- 
nople, whose poverty exempted them from 
tribute, and whose cowardice was seldom expos- 
ed to military service. But the wiser citizens, 
who judged of the future by the past, revolved 
in their memory the immense loss, both of men 
and money, which the empire had sustained in 
the expedition of Basiliscus. The troops, which, 
after five laborious campaigns, had been re- 
called from the Persian frontier, dreaded the 
sea, the climate, and the arms of an unknown 
enemy. The ministers of the finances computed, 
as far as they might compute, the demands of 
an African war, the taxes which must be found 
and levied to supply those insatiate demands, 
and the danger lest their own lives, or at least 
their lucrative employments, should be made 


responsible for the deficiency of the supply. In- 
spired by such selfish motives (for we may not 
suspect him of any zeal for the public good), 
John of Cappadocia ventured to oppose in full 
council the inclinations of his master. He con- 
fessed that a victory of such importance could 
not be too dearly purchased; but he represented 
in a grave discourse the certain difficulties and 
the uncertain event. ‘You undertake,” said the 
prefect, ‘to besiege Carthage: by land the dis- 
tance is not less than one hundred and forty 
days’ journey; on the sea, a whole year‘ must 
elapse before you can receive any intelligence 
from your fleet. If Africa should be reduced, it 
cannot be preserved without the additional con- 
quest of Sicily and Italy. Success will impose 
the obligation of new labours; a single mis- 
fortune will attract the barbarians into the 
heart of your exhausted empire.”’ Justinian felt 
the weight of this salutary advice; he was con- 
founded by the unwonted freedom of an obse- 
quious servant; and the design of the war would 
perhaps have been relinquished, if his courage 
had not been revived by a voice which silenced 
the doubts of profane reason. “I have seen a 
vision,” cried an artful or fanatic bishop of the 
East. “‘It is the will of heaven, O emperor! that 
you should not abandon your holy enterprise 
for the deliverance of the African church. The 
God of battles will march before your standard, 
and disperse your enemies, who are the enemies 
of his Son.” ‘Vhe emperor might be tempted, 
and his counsellors were constrained, to pive 
credit to this seasonable revelation; but they 
derived more rational hope from the revolt 
which the adherents of Hilderic of Athanasius 
had already excited on the borders of the Van- 
dal monarchy. Pudentius, an African subject, 
had privately signified his loyal intentions, and 
a small military aid restored the province of 
Tripoli to the obedience of the Romans. The 
government of Sardinia had been intrusted to 
Godas, a valiant barbarian: he suspended the 
payment of tribute, disclaimed his allegiance to 
the usurper, and gave audience to the emissaries 
of Justinian, who found him master of that 
fruitful island, at the head of his guards, and 
proudly invested with the ensigns of royalty. 
The forces of the Vandals were diminished by 
discord and suspicion; the Roman armies were 
animated by the spirit of Belisarius, onc of those 
heroic names which are familiar to every age 
and to every nation. 

The Africanus of new Rome was born, and 
perhaps educated, among the Thracian peas- 
ants,* without any of those advantages which 
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had formed the virtues of the elder and younger 
Scipio—a noble origin, liberal studies, and the 
emulation of a free state. The silence of a lo- 
quacious secretary may be admitted to prove 
that the youth of Belisarius could not afford any 
subject of praise: he served, most assuredly with 
valour and reputation, among the private 
guards of Justinian; and when his patron be- 
came emperor, the domestic was promoted to 
military command. After a bold inroad into 
Persarmenia, in which his glory was shared by 
a colleague, and his progress was checked by an 
enemy, Belisarius repaired to the important 
station of Dara, where he first accepted the 
service of Procopius, the faithful companion, 
and diligent historian, of his exploits. The Mir- 
ranes of Persia advanced with forty thousand 
of her best troops, to raze the fortifications of 
Dara; and signified the day and the hour on 
which the citizens should prepare a bath for his 
refreshment after the toils of victory. He en- 
countered an adversary equal to himself. by the 
new title of General of the East; his superior in 
the science nf war, but much inferior in the num- 
ber and quality of his troops, which amounted 
only to twenty-five thousand Romans and 
strangers, relaxed in their discipline, and hum- 
bled by recent disasters. As the level plain of 
Dara refused all shelter to stratagem and am- 
bush, Belisarius protected his front with a deep 
trench, which was prolonged at first in perpen- 
dicular, and afterwards in parallel, lines, to 
cover the wings of cavalry advantagcously 
posted to command the flanks and rear of the 
enemy. When the Roman centre was shaken, 
their well-timed and rapid charge decided the 
conflict: the standard of Persia fell; the zmmor- 
tals fled; the infantry threw away their bucklers, 
and eight thousand of the vanquished were left 
on the ficld of battle. In the next campaign 
Syria was invaded on the side of the desert; and 
Belisarius, with twenty thousand men, hastened 
from Dara to the relief of the province. During 
the whole summer the designs of the enemy 
were bafHled by his skilful dispositions: he pressed 
their retreat, occupied each night their camp of 
the preceding day, and would have secured a 
bloodless victory, if he could have resisted the 
impatience of his own troops. Their valiant 
promise was faintly supported in the hour of 
battle; the right wing was exposed by the trea- 
cherous or cowardly desertion of the Christian 
Arabs; the Huns, a veteran band of eight hun- 
dred warriors, were oppressed by superior num- 
bers; the flight of the Isaurians was intercepted ; 
but the Roman infantry stood firm on the left; 


for Belisarius himself, dismounting from his 
horse, showed them that intrepid despair was 
their only safety. They turned their backs to the 
Euphrates, and their faces to the enemy: in- 
numerable arrows glanced without effect from 
the compact and shelving order of their buck- 
lers; an impenctrable line of pikes was opposed 
to the repeated assaults of the Persian cavalry; 
and after a resistance of many hours, the re- 
maining troops were skilfully embarked under 
the shadow of the night. The Persian commander 
retired with disorder and disprace, to answer a 
strict account of the lives of so many soldiers 
which he had consumed in a barren victory. 
But the fame of Bclisarius was not sullied by a 
defeat in which he alone had saved his army 
from the consequences of their own rashness: 
the approach of peace relieved him from the 
guard of the eastern frontier, and his conduct in 
the sedition of Constantinople amply discharged 
his obligations to the emperor. When the Afri- 
can war became the topic of popular discourse 
and secret deliberation, each of the Roman 
generals was apprehensive, rather than am- 
bitious, of the dangerous honour; but as soon as 
Justinian had declared his preference of superior 
merit, their envy was rekindled by the unani- 
mous applause which was given to the choice of 
Belisarius. The temper of the Byzantine court 
may encourage a suspicion that the hero was 
darkly assisted by the intrigues of his wife, the 
fair and subtle Antonina, who alternately en- 
joyed the confidence, and incurred the hatred, 
of the empress Theodora. The birth of Antonina 
was ignoble; she descended from a family of 
charioteers; and her chastity had been stained 
with the fuulest reproach. Yet she reigned with 
long and absolute power over the mind of her 
illustricus husband; and if Antonina disdained 
the merit of conjugal fidelity, she expressed a 
manly friendship to Belisarius, whom she ac- 
companied with undaunted resolution in all the 
hardships and dangers of a military life.’ 

The preparations for the African war were 
not unworthy of the last contest between Rome 
and Carthage. The pride and flower of the 
army consisted of the guards of Belisarius, who, 
according to the pernicious indulgence of the 
times, devoted themselves, by a particular oath 
of fidelity, to the service of their patron. Their 
strength and stature, for which they had been 
curiously selected, the goodness of their horses 
and armour, and the assiduous practice of all 
the exercises of war, enabled them to act what- 
ever their courage might prompt; and their 
courage was exalted by the social honour of 
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their rank, and the personal ambition of favour 
and fortune. Four hundred of the bravest of the 
Heruli marched under the banncr of the faithful 
and active Pharas; their untractable valour was 
more highly prized than the tame submission of 
the Greeks and Syrians; and of such importance 
was it deemed to procure a reinforcement of 
six hundred Massagetz, or Huns, that they 
were allured by fraud and deceit to engage in a 
naval expedition. Five thousand horse and ten 
thousand foot were embarked at Constantinople 
for the conquest of Africa; but the infantry, for 
the most part levied in Thrace and Isauria, 
yielded to the more prevailing use and reputa- 
tion of the cavalry; and the Scythian bow was 
the weapon on which the armies of Rome were 
now reduced to place their principal depen- 
dence. From a laudable desire to assert the digni- 
ty of his theme, Procopius defends the soldiers of 
his own time against the morose critics, who 
confined that respectable name to the heavy- 
armed warriors of antiquity, and maliciously 
observed that the word archer is introduced by 
Homer‘ as a term of contempt. “Such con- 
tempt might perhaps be due to the naked youths 
who appeared on foot in the fields of Troy, and, 
lurking behind a tombstone, or the shield of a 
friend, drew the bowstring to their breast,® and 
dismissed a feeble and lifeless arrow. But our 
archers (pursues the historian) are mounted on 
horses, which they manage with admirable 
skill; their head and shoulders are protected by 
a casque or buckler; they wear greaves of iron 
on their legs, and their bodies are guarded by a 
coat of mail. On their right side hangs a quiver, 
a sword on their left, and their hand is accus- 
tomed to wield a lance or javelin in closer com- 
bat. Their bows are strong and weighty; they 
shoot in every possible direction, advancing, 
retreating, to the front, to the rear, or to either 
flank; and as they are taught to draw the bow- 
string not to the breast, but to the right ear, 
firm indeed must be the armour that can resist 
the rapid violence of their shaft.” Five hundred 
transports, navigated by twenty thousand mar- 
iners of Egypt, Cilicia, and Ionia, were collected 
in the harbour of Constantinople. The smallest 
of these vessels may be computed at thirty, the 
largest at five hundred, tons; and the fair aver- 
age will supply an allowance, liberal, but not 
profuse, of about one hundred thousand tons,!® 
for the reception of thirty-five thousand soldiers 
and sailors, of five thousand horses, of arms, 
engines, and military stores, and of a sufficient 
stock of water and provisions for a voyage, per- 
haps, of three months. The proud galleys which 


in former ages swept the Mediterranean with so 
many hundred oars had long since disappeared ; 
and the fleet of Justinian was escorted only by 
ninety-two light brigantines, covered from the 
missile weapons of the enemy, and rowed by two 
thousand of the brave and robust youth of Con- 
stantinople. Twenty-two generals are named, 
most of whom were afterwards distinguished in 
the wars of Africa and Italy; but the supreme 
command, both by land and sea, was delegated 
to Belisarius alone, with a boundless power of 
acting according to his discretion, as if the em- 
peror himself were present. The separation of 
the naval and military professions is at once the 
effect and the cause of the modern improve- 
ments in the science of navigation and maritime 
war. 

In the seventh year of the reign of Justinian, 
and about the time of the summer solstice, the 
whole fleet of six hundred ships was ranged in 
martial pomp before the gardens of the palace. 
The patriarch pronounced his benediction, the 
emperor signified his last commands, the gen- 
eral’s trumpet gave the signal of departure, and 
every heart, according to its fears or wishes, 
explored with anxious curiosity the omens of 
misfortune and success. The first halt was made 
at Perinthus or Heraclea, where Belisarius 
waited five days to receive some Thracian horses, 
a military gift of his sovereign. From thence the 
fleet pursued their course through the midst of 
the Propontis; but as they struggled to pass the 
Straits of the Hellespont, an unfavourable wind 
detained them four days at Abydus, where the 
general exhibited a memorable lesson of firm- 
ness and severity. Two of the Huns, who in a 
drunken quarrel had slain one of their fellow- 
soldiers, were instantly shown to the army sus- 
pended on a lofty gibbet. The national indignity 
was resented by their countrymen, who dis- 
claimed the servile laws of the empire, and 
asserted the free privilege of Scythia, where a 
small fine was allowed to expiate the hasty sallies 
of intemperance and anger. Their complaints 
were specious, their clampurs were loud, and 
the Romans were not averse to the example of 
disorder and inipunity. Bet the rising sedition 
was appeased by the authority and eloquence of 
the general, and he repregented to the assem- 
bled troops the obligation of justice, the im- 
portance of discipline, the.rewards of piety and 
virtue, and the unpardonable guilt of murder, 
which, in his apprehension, was aggravated 
rather than excused by the vice of intoxication." 
In the navigation from the Hellespont to Pel- 
oponnesus, which the Greeks after the siege of 
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Troy had performed in four days,” the fleet of 
Belisarius was guided in their course by his 
master-galley, conspicuous in the day by the 
redness of the sails, and in the night by 
the torches blazing from the mast-head. It was 
the duty of the pilots, as they steered between the 
islands and turned the capes of Malea and Tz- 
narium, to preserve the just order and regular 
intervals of such a multitude of ships; as the 
wind was fair and modcrate, their labours were 
not unsuccessful, and the troops were safely dis- 
embarked at Mcthone on the Messenian coast, 
to repose themselves for awhile after the fatigues 
of the sea. In this place they experienced how 
avarice, invested with authority, may sport with 
the lives of thousands which are bravely ex- 
posed for the public service. According to mil- 
itary practice, the bread or biscuit of the Romans 
was twice prepared in the oven, and the dim- 
inution of one-fourth was cheerfully allowed 
for the loss of weight. To gain this miserable 
profit, and to save the expense of wood, the 
prxfect, John of Cappadocia, had given orders 
that the fleur should be slightly baked by the 
same fire which warmed the baths of Constan- 
tinople; and when the sacks were opened, a 
soft and mouldy paste was distributed to the 
army. Such unwholesome food, assisted by the 
heat of the climate and season, soon produced 
an epidemical disease which swept away five 
hundred soldiers. Their health was restored by 
the diligence of Belisarius, who provided fresh 
bread at Methone, and boldly expressed his 
just and humane indignation: the emperor 
heard his complaint; the general was praised, 
but the minister was not punished. From the 
port of Methone the pilots stcered along the 
western coast of Peloponnesus, as far as the isle 
of Zacynthus or Zante, before they undertook 
the voyage (in their eyes a most arduous voy- 
age) of one hundred leagues over the Ionian 
Sea. As the fleet was surprised by a calm, six- 
teen days were consumed in the slow naviga- 
tion; and even the gencral would have suffered 
the intolerable hardship of thirst, if the ingenuity 
of Antonina had not preserved the water in 
glass bottles, which she buried deep in the sand 
in a part of the ship impervious to the rays of 
the sun. At length the harbour of Caucanu, 
on the southern side of Sicily, afforded a secure 
and hospitable shelter. The Gothic officers, who 
governed the island in the name of the daughter 
and grandson of Theodoric, obeyed their im- 
prudent orders to receive the troops of Justinian 
like friends and allies; provisions were liberally 
supplied, the cavalry was remounted,'! and 


Procopius soon returned from Syracuse with 
correct information of the state and designs of 
the Vandals. His intelligence determined Beli- 
sarius to hasten his operations, and his wise 
impatience was seconded by the winds. The 
fleet lost sight of Sicily, passed before the isle of 
Malta, discovered the capes of Africa, ran along 
the coast with a strong gale trom the north-east, 
and finally cast anchor at the promontory of 
Caput Vada, about five days’ journey to the 
south of Carthage.!® 

If Gelimer had been informed of the approach 
of the enemy, he must have delayed the con- 
quest of Sardinia for the immediate defence of 
his person and kingdom. A detachment of five 
thousand soldiers and one hundred and twenty 
galleys would have joined the remaining forces 
of the Vandals; and the descendant of Genseric 
might have surprised and oppressed a fleet of 
deep-laden transports incapable of action, and 
of light brigantines that seem only qualified for 
flight. Belisarius had secretly trembled when he 
overheard his soldiers in the passage embold- 
ening each other to confess their apprehensions, 
If they were once on shore, they hoped to main- 
tain the honour of their arms; but if they should 
be attacked at sea, they did not blush to ac- 
knowledge that they wanted courage to contend 
at the sarne time with the winds, the waves, and 
the barbarians.'* The knowledge of their senti- 
ments decided Belisarius to seize the first op- 
portunity of landing them on the coast of Africa; 
and he prudently rejected, in a council of war, 
the proposal of sailing with the fleet and army 
into the port of Carthage. Three months after 
their departure from Constantinople, the men 
and horses, the arms and military stores, were 
safely disembarked; and five soldiers were left 
as a guard on board each of the ships, which 
were disposed in the form of a semicircle. The 
remainder of the troops occupied a camp on the 
sea-shore, which they fortified, according to 
ancient discipline, with a ditch and rampart; 
and the discovery of a source of fresh water, 
while it allayed the thirst, excited the supersti- 
tious confidence of the Romans. The next morn- 
ing some of the neighbouring gardens were 
pillaged; and Belisarius, after chastising the 
offenders, embraced the slight occasion, but the 
decisive moment, of inculcating the maxims of 
justice, moderation, and genuine policy. “When 
I first accepted the commission of subduing 
Africa, I depended much less,” said the gen- 
eral, “on the numbers, or even the bravery of 
my troops, than upon the friendly disposition of 
the natives, and their immortal hatred to the 
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Vandals. You alone can deprive me of this 
hope: if you continue to extort by rapine what 
might be purchased for a little money, such acts 
of violence will reconcile these implacable ene- 
mies, and unite them in a just and holy league 
against the invaders of their country.” These 
exhortations were enforced by a rigid discipline, 
of which the soldiers themselves soon felt and 
praised the salutary effects. The inhabitants, 
instead of deserting their houses or hiding their 
corn, supplied the Romans with a fair and lib- 
eral market, the civil officers of the province 
continued to exercise their functions in the 
name of Justinian, and the clergy, from motives 
of conscience and interest, assiduously laboured 
to promote the cause of a catholic emperor. The 
small town of Sullecte,!’ one day’s journey from 
the camp, had the honour of being foremost to 
open her gates and to resume her ancient al- 
legiance; the larger cities of Leptis and Adru- 
metum imitated the example of loyalty as soon 
as Belisarius appeared; and he advanced with- 
out opposition as far as Grasse, a palace of the 
Vandal kings, at the distance of fifty miles from 
Carthage. The weary Romans indulged them- 
selves in the refreshment of shady groves, cool 
fountains, and delicious fruits; and the preference 
which Procopius allows to these gardens over 
any that he had seen, either in the East or West, 
may be ascribed cither to the taste or the fatigue 
of the historian. In three generations prosperity 
and a warm climate had dissolved the hardy 
virtue of the Vandals, who insensibly became 
the most luxurious of mankind. In tHeir villas 
and gardens, which might deserve the Persian 
name of Paradtse,'* they enjoyed a cool and 
elegant repose; and, after the daily use of the 
bath, the barbarians were seated at a table pro- 
fusely spread with the delicacies of the land and 
sea. Their silken robes, loosely flowing after the 
fashion of the Medes, were embroidered with 
gold; love and hunting were the labours of their 
life, and their vacant hours were amused by 
pantomimes, chariot-races, and the music and 
dances of the theatre. 

| Ina march of ten or twelve days the vigilance 
of Belisarius was constantly awake and active 
against his unseen enemies, by whom, in every 
place and at every hour, he might be suddenly 
attacked. An officer of confidence and merit, 
John the Armenian, led the vanguard of three 
hundred horse, six hundred Massagetz covered 
at a certain distance the left flank, and the 
whole fleet, steering along the coast, seldom 
lost sight of the army, which moved each day 
about twelve miles, and lodged in the evening 


in strong camps or in friendly towns. The near 
approach of the Romans to Carthage filled the 
mind of Gelimer with anxiety and terror. He 
prudently wished to protract the war till his 
brother, with his veteran troops, should return 
from the conquest of Sardinia; and he now 
lamented the rash policy of his ancestors, who, 
by destroying the fortifications of Africa, had 
left him only the dangerous resource of risking a 
battle in the neighbourhood of his capital. The 
Vandal conquerors, from their original number 
of fifty thousand, were multiplied, without in- 
cluding their women and children, to one hun- 
dred and sixty thousand fighting men; and such 
forces, animated with valour and union, might 
have crushed at their first landing the feeble 
and exhausted bands of the Roman general. 
But the friends of the captive king were more 
inclined to accept the invitations than to resist 
the progress of Belisarius; and many a proud 
barbarian disguised his aversion to war under 
the more specious name of his hatred to the 
usurper. Yet the authority and promises of Gel- 
imer collected a formidable army, and his 
plans were concerted with some degree of mil- 
itary skill. An order was despatched to his 
brother Ammatas to collect all the forces of 
Carthage, and to encounter the van of the 
Roman army at the distance of ten miles from 
the city: his nephew Gibamund with two thou- 
sand horse was destined to attack their left, 
when the monarch himself, who silently fol- 
lowed, should charge their rear in a situation 
which excluded them from the aid or even the 
view of their fleet. But the rashness of Ammatas 
was fatal to himself and his country. He antici- 
pated the hour of the attack, outstripped his 
tardy followers, and was pierced with a mortal 
wound after he had slain with his own hand 
twelve of his boldest antagonists. His Vandals 
fled to Carthage; the highway, almost ten 
miles, was strewed with dead bodies; and it 
seemed incredible that such multitudes could be 
slaughtered by the swords of three hundred 
Romans. The nephew of Gelimer was defeated, 
after a slight combat, by the six hundred Mas- 
sagetz: they did not equal the third part of 
his numbers, but each Scythian was fired by 
the example of his chief, who gloriously exer- 
cised the privilege of his family by riding fore- 
most and alone to shoot the first arrow against 
the enemy. In the meanwhile Gelimer himself, 
ignorant of the event, and misguided by the 
windings of the hills, inadvertently passed the 
Roman army, and reached the scene of action 
where Ammatas had fallen. He wept the fate of 
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his brother and of Carthage, charged with 
irresistible fury the advancing squadrons, and 
might have pursued, and perhaps decided the 
victory, if he had not wasted those inestimable 
moments in the discharge of a vain though 
pious duty to the dead. While his spirit was 
broken by this mournful office, he heard the 
trumpet of Belisarius, who, leaving Antonina 
and his infantry in the camp, pressed forwards 
with his guards and the remainder of the cav- 
alry to rally his flying troops, and to restore the 
fortune of the day. Much room could not be 
found in this disorderly battle for the talents of 
a general; but the king fled before the hero, and 
the Vandals, accustomed only to a Moorish 
enemy, were incapable of withstanding the 
arms and discipline of the Romans. Gelimer 
retired with hasty steps towards the desert of 
Numidia; but he had soon the consolation of 
learning that his private orders for the execu- 
tion of Hilderic and his captive friends had 
been faithfully obeyed. The tyrant’s revenge 
was useful only to his enemies. The death of a 
lawful prince excited the compassion of his 
people; his lite might have perplexed the vic- 
torious Romans; and the lieutenant of Justinian, 
by a crime of which he was innocent, was re- 
lieved from the painful alternative of forfeiting 
his honour or relinquishing his conquests. 

As soon as the tumult had subsided, the sev- 
eral parts of the army informed each other of 
the accidents of the day; and Belisarius pitched 
his camp on the field of victory, to which the 
tenth mile-stone from Carthage had applied 
the Latin appellation of Decumus. lrom a wise 
suspicion of the stratagems and resources of the 
Vandals, he marched the next day in order of 
battle, halted in the evening before the gates of 
Carthage, and allowed a night of repose, that 
he might not in darkness and disorder expose 
the city to the licence of the soldiers, or the 
soldicrs themselves to the secret ambush of the 
city. But as the fears of Belisarius were the result 
of calm and intrepid reason, he was soon satis- 
fied that he might confide, without danger, in 
the peaceful and friendly aspect of the capital. 
Carthage blazed, with innumerable torches, 
the signals of the public joy; the chain was re- 
moved that guarded the entrance of the port, (fe 
gates were thrown open, and the people with 
acclamations of gratitude hailed and invited 
their Roman deliverers. The defeat of the Van- 
dals and the freedom of Africa were announced 
to the city on the eve of St. Cyprian, when the 
churches were already adorned and illuminated 
for the festival of the martyr, whom three cen- 


turies of superstition had almost raised to a local 
deity. The Arians, conscious that their reign 
had expired, resigned the temple to the catho- 
lics, who rescued their saint from profane hands, 
performed the holy rites, and loudly proclaimed 
the crecd of Athanasius and Justinian. One 
awful hour reversed the fortunes of the con- 
tending parties. The suppliant Vandals, who 
had so lately indulged the vices of conquerors, 
sought an humble refuge in the sanctuary of 
the church; while the merchants of the East ° 
were delivered from the deepest dungeon of the 
palace by their affrighted keeper, who implored 
the protection of his captives, and showed them, 
through an aperture in the wall, the sails of the 
Roman flect. After their separation from the ar- 
my, the naval commanders had proceeded with 
slow caution along the coast till they reached 
the Hermzan promontory, and obtained the 
first intelligence of the victory of Belisarius. 
Faithful to his instructions, they would have 
cast anchor about twenty miles from Carthage, 
if the more skilful seamen had not represented 
the perils of the shore and the signs of an im- 
pending tempest. Still ignorant of the revolu- 
tion, they declined, however, the rash attempt 
of forcing the chain of the port; and the ad- 
jacent harbour and suburb of Mandracium 
were insulted only by the rapine of a private 
officer who disobeyed and deserted his leaders. 
But the imperial fleet, advancing with a fair 
wind, steered through the narrow entrance of 
the Goletta, and occupied in the deep and ca- 
pacious lake of Tunis a secure station about 
five miles from the capital.’® No sooner was 
Belisarius informed of their arrival than he 
despatched orders that the greatest part of the 
mariners should be immediately landed, to 
join the triumph, and to swell the apparent 
numbers of the Romans. Before he allowed 
them to enter the gates of Carthage, he ex- 
horted them, in a discourse worthy of himself 
and the occasion, not to disgrace the glory of 
their arms; and to remember that the Vandals 
had been the tyrants, but that ‘hey were the 
deliverers, of the Africans, who must now be 
respected as the voluntary and affectionate 
subjects of their common sovereign. The Ro- 
mans marched through the streets in close 
ranks, prepared for battle if an enemy had ap- 
peared: the strict order maintained by the 
general imprinted on their minds the duty of 
obedience; and in an age in which custom and 
impunity almost sanctified the abuse of con- 
quest, the genius of one man repressed the 
passions of a victorious army. The voice of 
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menace and complaint was silent; the trade of 
Carthage was not interrupted; while Africa 
changed her master and her government, the 
shops continued open and busy; and the sol- 
diers, after sufficient guards had been posted, 
modestly departed to the houses which were 
allotted for their reception. Belisarius fixed his 
residence in the palace, seated himself on the 
throne of Genseric, accepted and distributed 
the barbaric spoil, granted their lives to the sup- 
pliant Vandals, and laboured to repair the 
damage which the suburb of Mandracium had 
sustained in the preceding night. At supper he 
entertained his principal officers with the form 
and magnificence of a royal banquet.?" The 
victor was respectfully served by the captive 
officers of the household; and in the moments 
of festivity, when the impartial spectators ap- 
plauded the fortune and merit of Belisarius, his 
envious flatterers secretly shed their venom on 
every word and gesture which might alarm the 
suspicions of a jealous monarch. One day was 
given to these pompous scenes, which may not 
be despised as useless if they attracted the pop- 
ular veneration; but the active mind of Beli- 
sarius, which in the pride of victory could 
suppose a defeat, had already resolved that the 
Roman empire in Africa should not depend on 
the chance of arms or the favour of the people. 
The fortifications of Carthage had alone been 
exempted from the general proscription; but in 
the reign of ninety-five years they were suffered 
to decay by the thoughtless and indolent Van- 
dals. A wiser conqueror restored, with incredible 
despatch, the walls and ditches of the city. His 
liberality encouraged the workmen; the soldiers, 
the mariners, and the citizens vied with each 
other in the salutary labour; and Gelimer, who 
had feared to trust his person in an open town, 
beheld with astonishment and despair the 
rising strength of an impregnable fortress. 
That unfortunate monarch, after the loss of 
his capital, applied himself to collect the re- 
mains of an army scattered, rather than de- 
stroyed, by the preceding battle, and the hopes 
of pillage attracted some Moorish bands to the 
standard of Gelimer. He encamped in the fields 
of Bulla, four days’ journey frdm Carthage; 
insulted the capital, which he deprived of the 
use of an aqueduct; proposed a high reward for 
the head of every Roman; affected to spare the 
persons and property of his African subjects; 
and secretly negotiated with the Arian sectaries 
and the confederate Huns. Under these circum- 
stances the conquest of Sardinia served only to 
aggravate his distress: he reflected, with the 


deepest anguish, that he had wasted in that 
useless enterprise five thousand of his bravest 
troops, and he read, with grief and shame, the 
victorious letters of his brother Zano, who ex- 
pressed a sanguine confidence that the king, 
after the example of their ancestors, had al- 
ready chastised the rashness of the Roman 
invader. ‘‘Alas! my brother,’ replied Gelimer, 
“Heaven has declared against our unhappy 
nation. While you have subdued Sardinia, we 
have lost Africa. No sooner did Belisarius ap- 
pear with a handful of soldiers, than courage 
and prosperity deserted the cause of the Vandals. 
Your nephew Gibamund, your brother Am- 
matas, have been betrayed to death by the 
cowardice of their followers. Our horses, our 
ships, Carthage itself, and all Africa, are in the 
power of the enemy. Yet the Vandals still pre- 
fer an ignominious repose, at the expense of 
their wives and children, their wealth and 
liberty. Nothing now remains except the field 
of Bulla, and the hope of your valour. Abandon 
Sardinia; fly to our relief; restore our empire, 
or perish by our side.” On the receipt of this 
epistle Zano imparted his grief to the principal 
Vandals, but the intelligence was prudently 
concealed from the natives of the island. The 
troops embarked in one hundred and twenty 
galleys at the port of Cagliari, cast anchor the 
third day on the confines of Mauritania, and 
hastily pursued their march to join the royal 
standard in the camp of Bulla. Mournful was 
the interview: the two brothers embraced; they 
wept in silence; no questions were asked of the 
Sardinian victory; no inquiries were made of 
the African misfortunes: they saw before their 
eyes the whole extent of their calamities, and 
the absence of their wives and children afforded 
a melancholy proof that either death or cap- 
tivity had been their lot. The languid spirit of 
the Vandals was at length awakened and united 
by the entreaties of their king, the example of 
Zano, and the instant danger which threatened 
their monarchy and religion. The military 
strength of the nation advanced to battle, and 
such was the rapid incregse, that, before their 
army reached Tricamerog, about twenty miles 
from Carthage, they might boast, perhaps with 
some exaggeration, that they surpassed, in a 
tenfold proportion, the diminutive powers of 
the Romans. But these powers were under the 
command of Belisarius, and, as he was conscious 
of their superior merit, he permitted the bar- 
barians to surprise him at an unseasonable 
hour. The Romans were instantly under arms; 
a rivulet covered their front; the cavalry formed 
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the first line, which Belisarius supported in the 
centre at the head of five hundred guards; the 
infantry, at some distance, was posted in the 
second line; and the vigilance of the general 
watched the separate station and ambiguous 
faith of the Massagetzx, who secretly reserved 
their aid for the conquerors. The historian has 
inserted, and the reader may easily supply, the 
speeches™ of the commanders, who, by argu- 
ments the most opposite to their situation, in- 
culcated the importance of victory and the 
contempt of life. Zano, with the troops which 
had followed him to the conquest of Sardinia, 
was placed in the centre, and the throne of 
Genseric might have stood, if the multitude of 
Vandals had imitated their intrepid resolution. 
Casting away their lances and missile weapons, 
they drew their swords and expected the charge; 
the Roman cavalry thrice passed the rivulet, 
they were thrice repulsed, and the conflict was 
firmly maintained till Zano fell and the stand- 
ard of Belisarius was displayed. Gelimer re- 
treated to his camp, the Huns joined the pursuit, 
and the vicinrs despoiled the bodies of the slain. 
Yet no more than fifty Romans and eight hun- 
dred Vandals were found on the field of battle; 
so inconsiderable was the carnage of a day 
which extinguished a nation and transferred 
the empire of Africa. In the evening Belisarius 
led his infantry to the attack of the camp, and 
the pusillanimous flight of Gelimer exposed the 
vanity of his recent declarations, that to the 
vanquished death was a relief, life a burden, 
and infamy the only object of terror. His de- 
parture was secret, but, as soon as the Vandals 
discovered that their king had deserted them, 
they hastily disperscd, anxious only for their 
personal safety, and careless of every object that 
is dear or valuable to mankind. The Romans 
entered the camp without resistance, and the 
wildest scenes of disorder were veiled in the 
darkness and confusion of the night. Every bar- 
barian who met their swords was inhumanly 
massacred: their widows and daughters, as rich 
heirs or beautiful concubines, were embraced 
by the licentious soldiers; and avarice itself was 
almost satiated with the treasures of gold and 
silver, the accumulated fruits of conquest or 
economy in a long period of prosperity aud 
peace. In this frantic search the troops, even of 
Belisarius, forgot their caution and respect. In- 
toxicated with lust and rapine, they explored, 
in small parties or alone, the adjacent fields, the 
woods, the rocks, and the caverns that might 
possibly conceal any desirable prize; laden with 
booty, they deserted their ranks, and wandered, 


without a guide, on the high road to Carthage, 
and, if the flying enemies had dared to return, 
very few of the conquerors would have escaped. 
Deeply sensible of the disgrace and danger, 
Belisarius passed an apprehensive night on the 
field of victory; at the dawn of day he planted 
his standard on a hill, recalled his guards and 
veterans, and gradually restored the modesty 
and obedience of the camp. It was equally the 
concern of the Roman general to subdue the. 
hostile, and to save the prostrate, barbarian; 
and the suppliant Vandals, who could be found 
only in churches, were protected by his author- 
ity, disarmed, and separately confined, that 
they might neither disturb the public peace nor 
become the victims of popular revenge. After 
despatching a light detachment to tread the 
footsteps of Gelimer, he advanced, with his 
whole army, about ten days’ march, as far as 
Hippo Regius, which no longer possessed the 
relics of St. Augustin.” The season, and the 
certain intelligence that the Vandal had fled to 
the inaccessible country of the Moors, deter- 
mined Belisarius to relinquish the vain pursuit, 
and to fix his winter quarters at Carthage. From 
thence he despatched his principal lieutenant 
to inform the emperor that in the space of three 
months he had achieved the conquest of Africa. 

Belisarius spoke the language of truth. The 
surviving Vandals yielded, without resistance, 
their arms and their freedom; the neighbour- 
hood of Carthage submitted to his presence, 
and the more distant provinces were successively 
subdued by the report of his victory. Tripoli 
was confirmed in her voluntary allegiance; 
Sardinia and Corsica surrendered to an officer 
who carried instead of a sword the head of the 
valiant Zano; and the isles of Majorca, Min- 
orca, and Yvica consented to remain an humble 
appendage of the African kingdom. Czsarea, a 
royal city, which in looser geography may be 
confounded with the modern Algiers, was 
situate thirty days’ march to the westward of 
Carthage, by land the road was infested by the 
Moors, but the sea was open, and the Romans 
were now masters of the sea. An active and 
discreet tribune sailed as far as the Straits, 
where he occupied Septem or Ceuta,”* which 
rises opposite to Gibraltar on the African coast; 
that remote place was afterwards adorned and 
fortified by Justinian, and he seems to have in- 
dulged the vain ambition of extending his em- 
pire to the Columns of Hercules. He received 
the messengers of victory at the time when he 
was preparing to publish the Pandects of the 
Roman law, and the devout or jealous emperor 
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celebrated the divine goodness, and confessed 
in silence the merit of his successful general.*4 
Impatient to abolish the temporal and spiritual 
tyranny of the Vandals, he proceeded without 
delay to the full establishment of the catholic 
church. Her jurisdiction, wealth, and immu- 
nities, perhaps the most essential part of episco- 
pal religion, were restored and amplified with a 
liberal hand; the Arian worship was suppressed, 
the Donatist meetings were proscribed,*® and 
the synod of Carthage, by the voice of two hun- 
dred and seventeen bishops,?* applauded the 
just measure of pious retaliation. On such an 
occasion it may not be presumed that many 
orthodox prelates were absent; but the com- 
parative smallness of their number, which in 
ancient councils had been twice or even thrice 
multiplied, most clearly indicates the decay 
both of the church and state. While Justinian 
approved himself the defender of the faith, he 
entertained an ambitious hope that his victo- 
rious lieutenant would speedily enlarge the 
narrow limits of his dominion to the space 
which they occupied before the invasion of the 
Moors and Vandals; and Belisarius was in- 
structed to establish five dukes or commanders 
in the convenient stations of Tripoli, Leptis, 
Cirta, Czesarea, and Sardinia, and to compute 
the military force of palatsnes or borderers that 
might be sufficient for the defence of Africa. 
The kingdom of the Vandals was not unworthy 
of the presence of a Prztorian prefect; and 
four consulars, three presidents, were appointed 
to administer the seven provinces under his 
civil jurisdiction. The number of their subor- 
dinate officers, clerks, messengers, or assistants, 
was minutely expressed: three hundred and 
ninety-six for the przfect himself, fifty for each 
of his vicegerents; and the rigid definition of 
their fees and salaries was more effectual to 
confirm the right than to prevent the abuse. 
These magistrates might be oppressive, but they 
were not idle, and the subtle questions of justice 
and revenue were infinitely propagated under 
the new government, which professed to revive 
the freedom and equity of the Roman republic. 
The conqueror was solicitous to extract a prompt 
and plentiful supply from his African subjects, 
and he allowed them to claim, even in the third 
degree and from the collateral line, the houses 
and lands of which their families had been un- 
justly despoiled by the Vandals. After the de- 
parture of Belisarius, who acted by a high and 
special commission, no ordinary provision was 
made for a master-general of the forces; but the 
office of Pretorian prefect was intrusted to a 


soldier; the civil and military powers were 
united, according to the practice of Justinian, 
in the chief governor; and the representative of 
the emperor in Africa, as well as in Italy, was 
soon distinguished by the appellation of Ex- 
arch,?? 

Yet the conquest of Africa was imperfect till 
her former sovereign was delivered, either alive 
or dead, into the hands of the Romans. Doubt- 
ful of the event, Gelimer had given secret orders 
that a part of his treasure should be transported 
to Spain, where he hoped to find a secure refuge 
at the court of the king of the Visigoths. But 
these intentions were disappointed by accident, 
treachery, and the indefatigable pursuit of his 
enemies, who intercepted his flight from the 
sea-shore, and chased the unfortunate monarch, 
with some faithful followers, to the inaccessible 
mountain of Papua,”* in the inland country of 
Numidia. He was immediately besieged by 
Pharas, an officer whose truth and sobriety 
were the more applauded, as such qualities 
could seldom be found among the Heruli, the 
most corrupt of the barbarian tribes. To his 
vigilance Belisarius had intrusted this important 
charge; and, after a bold attempt to scale the 
mountain, in which he lost an hundred and ten 
soldiers, Pharas expected, during a winter siege, 
the operation of distress and famine on the mind 
of the Vandal king. From the softest habits of 
pleasure, from the unbounded command of in- 
dustry and wealth, he was reduced to share the 
poverty of the Moors,” supportable only to 
themselves by thcir ignorance of a happier 
condition. In their rude hovels of mud and 
hurdles, which confined the smoke and ex- 
cluded the light, they promiscuously slept on 
the ground, perhaps on a sheepskin, with their 
wives, their children, and their cattle. Sordid 
and scanty were their garments; the use of 
bread and wine was unknown, and their oaten 
or barley cakes, imperfectly baked in the ashes, 
were devoured almost in a crude state by the 
hungry savages. The health of Gelimer must 
have sunk under these strange and unwonted 
hardships, from whatsoever cause they had 
been endured; but his actual misery was em- 
bittered by the recollection of past greatness, 
the daily insolence of his protectors, and the 
just apprehension that the light and venal 
Moors might be tempted to betray the rights of 
hospitality. The knowledge of his situation dic- 
tated the humane and friendly epistle of Pharas. 
“Like yourself,” said the chief of the Heruli, ‘I 
am an illiterate barbarian, but I speak the lan- 
guage of plain sense and an honest heart. Why 
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will you persist in hopeless obstinacy? Why will 
you ruin yourself, your family, and nation? The 
love of freedom and abhorrence of slavery? 
Alas! my dearest Gelimer, are you not already 
the worst of slaves, the slave of the vile nation of 
the Moors? Would it not be preferable to sus- 
tain at Constantinople a life of poverty and 
servitude, rather than to reign the undoubted 
monarch of the mountain of Papua? Do you 
think it a disgrace to be the subject of Justinian? 
Belisarius is his subject, and we ourselves, whose 
birth is not inferior to your own, are not ashamed 
of our obedience to the Roman emperor. That 
gencrous prince will grant you a rich inheri- 
tance of lands, a place in the senate, and the 
dignity of patrician: such are his gracious in- 
tentions, and you may depend with full assur- 
ance on the word of Belisarius. So long as 
Ileaven has condemned us to suffer, patience is 
a virtue; but if we reject the proffered deliver- 
ance, it degenerates into blind and stupid 
despair.” “I am not insensible,” replied the 
king of the Vandals, “how kind and rational is 
your advice Put I cannot persuade myself to 
become the slave of an unjust enemy, who has 
deserved my implacable hatred. Him I had 
never injured cither by word or deed; yet he 
has sent against me, I know not from whence, a 
certain Belisarius, who has cast me headlong 
from the throne into this abyss of misery. Jus- 
tinian is a man; he is a prince; docs he not 
dread for himself a similar reverse of fortune? I 
can writc no more; my grief oppresses me. Send 
me, I beseech you, my dear Pharas, send me a 
lyre,?° a sponge, and a loaf of bread.” From the 
Vandal messenger, Pharas was informed of the 
motives of this singular request. It was long 
since the king of Africa had tasted bread, a de- 
Huxion had fallen on his eyes, the effect of 
fatigue or incessant weeping, and he wished to 
solace the melancholy hours by singing to the 
lyre the sad story of his own misfortunes. The 
humanity of Pharas was moved: he sent the 
three extraordinary gifts; but even his human- 
ity prompted him to redouble the vigilance of 
his guard, that he might sooner compel his 
prisoner to embrace a resolution advantageous 
to the Romans, but salutary to himself. The ob- 
stinacy of Gelimer at length yielded to reasun 
and necessity; the solemn assurances of safety 
and honourable treatment were ratified in the 
emperor’s name by the ambassador of Beli- 
sarius, and the king of the Vandals descended 
from the mountain. The first public interview 
was in one of the suburbs of Carthage; and 
when the royal captive accosted his conqucror, 


he burst into a fit of laughter. The crowd might 
naturally believe that extreme grief had de- 
prived Gelimer of his senses; but in this mourn- 
ful state unseasonable mirth insinuated to more 
intelligent observers that the vain and transitory 
scenes of human greatness are unworthy of a 
serious thought.#! 

Their contempt was soon justified by a new 
example of a vulgar truth—that flattery ad- 
heres to power, and envy to superior merit. The 
chiefs of the Roman army presumed to think 
themselves the rivals of an hero. Their private 
despatches maliciously affirmed that the con- 
gueror of Africa, strong in his reputation and 
the public love, conspired to seat himself on the 
throne of the Vandals. Justinian listened with 
too patient an ear; and his silence was the re- 
sult of jealousy rather than of confidence. An 
honourable alternative, of remaining in the 
province or of returning to the capital, was 
indeed suk nitted to the discretion of Belisarius; 
but he wisely concluded, from intercepted 
letters and the knowledge of his sovereign’s 
temper, that he must either resign his head, 
erect his standard, or confound his enemies by 
his presence and submission. Innocence and 
courage decided his choice: his guards, cap- 
tives, and treasures were diligently embarked; 
and so prosperous was the navigation, that his 
arrival at Constantinople preceded any certain 
account of his departure from the port of Car- 
thage. Such unsuspecting loyalty removed the 
apprehensions of Justinian: envy was silenced 
and inflamed by the public gratitude; and the 
third Africanus obtained the honours of a tri- 
umph, a ceremony which the city of Constantine 
had never secn, and which ancient Rome, since 
the reign of Tiberius, had reserved for the 
auspiciou. arms of the Czsars.* From the palace 
of Belisarius the procession was conducted 
through the principal streets to the hippo- 
drome; and this memorable day seemed to 
avenge the injurics of Genseric and to expiate 
the shame of the Romans. The wealth of na- 
tions was displayed, the trophies of martial or 
effeminate luxury ; rich armour, golden thrones, 
and the chariots of state which had been used 
by the Vandal queen; the massy furniture of 
the royal banquet, the splendour of precious 
stones, the elegant forms of statues and vases, 
the more substantial treasure of gold, and the 
holy vessels of the Jewish temple, which, after 
their long peregrination, were respectfully de- 
posited in the Christian church of Jerusalem. A 
long train of the noblest Vandals reluctantly 
exposed their lofty stature and manly counte- 
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nance. Gelimer slowly advanced: he was clad in 
a purple robe, and still maintained the majesty 
of a king. Not a tear escaped from his eyes, nota 
sigh was heard; but his pride or piety derived 
some secret consolation from the words of Sol- 
omon,*= which he repeatedly pronounced, 
VANITY! vaniry! ALL 1s VANITY! Instead of 
ascending a triumphal car drawn by four horses 
or elephants, the modest conqueror marched on 
foot at the head of his brave companions: his 
prudence might decline an honour too con- 
spicuous for a subject; and his magnanimity 
might justly disdain what had been so often 
sullied by the vilest of tyrants. The glorious pro- 
cession entered the gate of the hippodrome; 
was saluted by the acclamations of the senate 
and people; and halted before the throne where 
Justinian and Theodora were seated to receive 
the homage of the captive monarch and the 
victorious hero, They both pci formed the cus- 
tomary adoration; and falling prostrate on the 
ground, respectfully touched the footstool of a 
prince who had not unsheathed his sword, and 
of a prostitute who had danced on the theatre: 
some gentle violence was used to bend the stub- 
born spirit of the grandson of Genseric; and 
however trained to servitude, the genius of 
Belisarius must have secretly rebelled. He was 
immediately declared consul for the ensuing 
year, and the day of his inauguration resembled 
the pomp of a second triumph: his curule chair 
was borne aloft on the shoulders of captive 
Vandals; and the spoils of war, gold cups, and 
rich girdles, were profusely scattered among the 
populace. ‘ 

But the purest reward of Belisarius was in the 
faithful execution of a treaty for which his 
honour had been pledged to the king of the 
Vandals. The religious scruples of Gelimer, who 
adhered to the Arian heresy, were incompatible 
with the dignity of senator or patrician: but he 
received from the emperor an ample estate in 
the province of Galatia, where the abdicated 
monarch retired, with his family and friends, to 
a life of peace, of affluence, and perhaps of con- 
tent.*4 The daughters of Hilderic were enter- 
tained with the respectful tenderness due to 
their age and misfortune; and Justinian and 
Theodora accepted the honour of educating 
and enriching the female descendants of the 
great Theodosius. The bravest of the Vandal 
youth were distributed into five squadrons of 
cavalry, which adopted the name of their bene- 
factor, and supported in the Persian wars the 
glory of their ancestors. But these rare exceptions, 
the reward of birth or valour, are insufficient to 


explain the fate of a nation whose numbers, 
before a short and bloodless war, amounted to 
more than six hundred thousand persons. After 
the exile of their king and nobles, the servile 
crowd might purchase their safety by adjuring 
their character, religion, and language; and 
their degenerate posterity would be insensibly 
mingled with the common herd of African sub- 
jects. Yet even in the present age, and in the 
heart of the Moorish tribes, a curious traveller 
has discovered the white complexion and long 
flaxen hair of a northern race;®® and it was 
formerly believed that the boldest of the Van- 
dals filed beyond the power, or even the knowl- 
edge, of the Romans, to enjoy their solitary 
freedom on the shores of the Atlantic ocean.*® 
Africa had been their empire, it became their 
prison; nor could they entertain a hope, or even 
a wish, of returning to the banks of the Elbe, 
where their brethren, of a spirit less adventur- 
ous, still wandercd in their native forests. It was 
impossible for cowards to surmount the barriers 
of unknown seas and hostile barbarians; it was 
impossible for brave men to expose their naked- 
ness and defcat before the eyes of their country- 
men, to describe the kingdoms which they had 
lost, and to claim a share of the humble inher- 
itance which, in a happier hour, they had 
almost unanimously renounced.*’ In the country 
between the Elbe and the Oder several populous 
villages of Lusatia are inhabited by the Vandals: 
they still preserve their language, their customs, 
and the purity of their blood; support, with 
some impatience, the Saxon or Prussian yoke; 
and serve, with secret and voluntary allegiance, 
the descendant of their ancient kings, who in 
his garb and present fortune is confounded with 
the meanest of his vassals.*® The name and 
situation of this unhappy people might indicate 
their descent from one common stock with the 
conqucrors of Africa. But the use of a Sclavonian 
dialect more clearly represents them as the last 
remnant of the new colonjes who succeeded to 
the genuine Vandals, already scattered or de- 
stroyed in the age of Procopius.™ 

If Belisarius had been tempted to hesitate in 
his allegiance, he might have urged, even 
against the emperor himself, the indispensable 
duty of saving Africa from an enemy more bar- 
barous than the Vandals. The origin of the 
Moors is involved in darkness: they were igno- 
rant of the use of letters.4° Their limits cannot be 
precisely defined; a boundless continent was 
open to the Libyan shepherds; the change of 
seasons and pastures regulated their motions; 
and their rude huts and slender furniture were 
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transported with the same ease as thcir arms, 
their families, and their cattle, which consisted 
of sheep, oxen, and carnels,“' During the vigour 
of the Roman power they observed a respectful 
distance from Carthage and the sca-shore; 
under the feeble reign of the Vandals they in- 
vaded the cities of Numidia, occupied the sea- 
coast from ‘Tangier to Casarea, and pitched 
their camps, withimpunity, inthe fertile province 
of Pyzacium. The formidable strength and 
artful conduct of Belisarius secured the neu- 
trality of the Moorish princes, whose vanity 
aspired to receive in the emperor’s name the 
ensigns of their regal dignity.“* Thev were 
astonished by the rapid event, and trembled in 
the presence of their conqueror. But his ap- 
proaching departure soon relieved the appre- 
hensions of a savage and superstitious people; 
the number of their wives allowed them to 
disregard the safety of their infant hostages; and 
when the Roman general hoisted sail in the 
port of Carthage, he heard the cries and almost 
beheld the flames of the desolated province. 
Yet he pers’sted in his resolution; and leaving 
only a part of his guards to reinforce the feeble 
garrisons, he intrusted the command of Africa 
to the eunuch Solomon,‘ who proved himself 
not unworthy to be the successor of Belisarius. 
In the first invasion some detachments, with 
two othcers of merit, were surprised and inter- 
cepted; but Solomon speedily assembled his 
troops, marched from Carthage into the heart 
of the country, and in two great battles de- 
stroyed sixty thousand of the barbarians. The 
Moors depended on their multitude, their 
swiftness, and their inaccessible mountains; and 
the aspect and smell of their camels are said to 
have produced some confusion in the Roman 
cavalry.‘* But as soun as they were commanded 
to dismount, they derided this contemptible 
obstacle: as soon as the columns ascended the 
hills, the naked and disorderly crowd was 
dazzled by glittering arms and regular evolu- 
tions; and the menace of their female prophets 
was repeatedly fulfilled, that the Moors should 
be discomfited by a beardless antagonist. The 
victorious eunuch advanced thirtcen days’ 
journey from Carthage to besiege Mount Au- 
rasius,** the citadel, and at the same time the 
garden, of Numidia. That range of hills, a 
branch of the great Atlas, contains, within a 
circumference of one hundred and twenty miles, 
a rare variety of soil and climate; the inter- 
mediate valleys and elevated plains abound 
with rich pastures, perpetual streams, and 
fruits of a delicious taste and uncommon mag- 


nitude. This fair solitude is decorated with the 
ruins of Lambesa, a Roman city, once the seat 
of a legion, and the residence of forty thousand 
inhabitants, The Ionic temple of /Esculapius is 
encompassed with Moorish huts; and the cattle 
now graze in the midst of an amphitheatre, 
under the shade of Corinthian columns. A sharp 
perpendicular rock rises above the level of the 
mountain, where the African princes deposited 
their wives and treasure; and a proverb is 
familiar to the Arabs, that the man may eat 
fire who dares to attack the craggy cliffs and 
inhospitable natives of Mount Aurasius. This 
hardy enterprise was twice attempted by the 
eunuch Solomon: from the first, he retreated 
with some disgrace; and in the second, his 
patience and provisions were almost exhausted ; 
and he must again have retired, if he had not 
yielded to the impetuous courage of his troops, 
who audaciously scaled, to the astonishment of 
the Moors, the mountain, the hostile camp, and 
the surnmit of the Geminian rock. A citadel was 
erected to secure this important conquest, and 
to remind the barbarians of their defeat; and as 
Solomon pursued his march to the west, the 
long-lost province of Mauritanian Sitifi was 
again annexed to the Roman empire. The 
Moorish war continued several years after the 
departure of Belisarius; but the laurels which 
he resigned to a faithful lieutenant may be 
justly ascribed to his own triumph. 

The experience of past faults, which may 
sometimes correct the mature age of an indi- 
vidual, is seldom profitable to the successive 
generations of mankind. The nations of an- 
tiquity, careless of each other’s safety. were 
separately vanquished and enslaved by the 
Romans. This awful lesson might have in- 
structed the barbarians of the West to oppose, 
with timely counsels and confederate arms, the 
unbounded ambition of Justinian. Yet the same 
error was repeated, the same consequences were 
felt, and the Goths, both of Italy and Spain, 
insensible of their approaching danger, beheld 
with indifference, and even with joy, the rapid 
downfall of the Vandals. After the failure of the 
royal line, Theudes, a valiant and powerful 
chief, ascended the throne of Spain, which he 
had formerly administered in the name of 
Theodoric and his infant grandson. Under his 
command the Visigoths besieged the fortress of 
Ceuta, on the African coast; but, while they 
spent the Sabbath-day in peace and devotion, 
the pious security of their camp was invaded by 
a sally from the town, and the king himself, 
with some difficulty and danger, escaped from 
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the hands of a sacrilegious enemy.* It was not 
long before his pride and resentment were grati- 
fied by a suppliant embassy from the unfortu- 
nate Gelimer, who implored, in his distress, the 
aid of the Spanish monarch. But instead of 
sacrificing these unworthy passions to the dic- 
tates of generosity and prudence, Theudes 
amused the ambassadors till he was secretly 
informed of the loss of Carthage, and then 
dismissed them, with obscure and contemptu- 
ous advice, to seek in their native country a true 
knowledge of the state of the Vandals.‘”? The 
long continuance of the Italian war delayed the 
punishment of the Visigoths, and the eyes of 
Theudes were closed before they tasted the 
fruits of his mistaken policy. After his death the 
sceptre of Spain was disputed by a civil war. 
The weaker candidate solicited the protection 
of Justinian, and ambitiously subscribed a 
treaty of alliance which deeply wounded the 
independence and happiness of his country. 
Several cities, both on the ocean and the Medi- 
terranean, were ceded to the Roman troops, 
whoafterwards refused toevacuate those pledges, 
as it should seem, either of safety or payment; 
and as they were fortified by perpetual supplies 
from Africa, they maintained their impregnable 
stations for the mischievous purpose of inflam- 
ing the civil and religious factions of the bar- 
barians. Seventy years elapsed before this 
painful thorn could be extirpated from the 
bosom of the monarchy; and as long as the 
emperors retained any share of these remote 
and useless possessions, their vanity might 
number Spain in the fist of their provinces, and 
the successors of Alaric in the rank of their 
vassals.‘ 

The error of the Goths who reigned in Italy 
was less excusable than that of their Spanish 
brethren, and their punishment was still more 
immediate and terrible. From a motive of pri- 
vate revenge, they enabled their most danger- 
ous enemy to destroy thcir most valuable ally. 
A sister of the great Theodoric had been given 
in marriage to Thrasimond the African hing:® 
on this occasion the fortress of Lilybzum,*? in 
Sicily, was resigned to the Vandals, and the 
princess Amalafrida was attended by a martial 
train of one thousand nobles and five thousand 
Gothic soldiers, who signalised their valour in 
the Moorish wars. Their merit was over-ratcd 
by themselves, and perhaps neglected by the 
Vandals: they viewed the country with envy, 
and the conquerors with disdain; but thcir real 
or fictitious conspiracy was prevented by a mas- 
sacre; the Goths were oppressed, and the cap- 


tivity of Amalafrida was soon followed by her 
secret and suspicious death. The eloquent pen 
of Cassiodorus was employed to reproach the 
Vandal court with the cruel violation of every 
social and public duty; but the vengeance 
which he threatened in the name of his sov- 
ereign might be derided with impunity as long 
as Africa was protected by the sea, and the 
Goths were destitute of a navy. In the blind 
impotence of grief and indignation they joy- 
fully saluted the approach of the Romans, en- 
tertained the fleet of Belisarius in the ports of 
Sicily, and were speedily delighted or alarmed 
by the surprising intelligence that their revenge 
was executed beyond the measure of their 
hopes, or perhaps of their wishes. To their 
friendship the emperor was indebted for the 
kingdom of Africa, and the Goths might rea- 
sonably think that they were entitled to resume 
the possession of a barren rock, so recently 
separated as a nuptial gift from the island of 
Sicily. They were soon undeceived by the 
haughty mandate of Belisarius, which excited 
their tardy and unavailing repentance. ‘“T he 
city and promontory of Lilybzum,” said the 
Roman general, “belonged to the Vandals, and 
I claim them by the right of conquest. Your 
submission may deserve the favour of the em- 
peror; your obstinacy will provoke his dis- 
pleasure, and must kindle a war that can 
terminate only in your utter ruin. If you compel 
us to take up arms, we shall contend, not to 
regain the possession of a single city, but to 
deprive you of all the provinces which you 
unjustly withhold from their lawful sovereign.” 
A nation of two hundred thousand soldicrs 
might have smiled at the vain menace of Jus- 
tinian and his licutenant; but a spirit of discord 
and disaffection prevailed in Italy, and the 
Goths supported with reluctance the indigmity 
of a female reign.* 

The birth of Amalasontha, the regent and 
queen of Italy, united the two most illustrious 
families of the barbarians. Her mother, the 
sister of Clovis, was descended from the lung- 
haired kings of the Merovingian race," and the 
regal succession of the Amaé: was illustrated in 
the eleventh generation by her father, the great 
Theodoric, whose merit might have ennobled a 
plebeian origin. The sex of his daughter ex- 
cluded her from the Gothic throne; but his 
vigilant tenderness for his family and his people 
discovered the last heir of the royal line, whose 
ancestors had taken refuge in Spain, and the 
fortunate Eutharic was suddenly exalted to the 
rank of a consul and a prince. He enjoyed only 
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a short time the charms of Amalasontha and the 
hopes of the succession; and his widow, after 
the death of her husband and father, was left 
the guardian of her son Athalaric and the king- 
dom of Italy. At the age of about twenty-eight 
years, the endowments of her mind and person 
had attained their perfect maturity. Her beauty, 
which, in the apprehension of Theodora her- 
self, might have disputed the conquest of an 
emperor, was animated by manly sense, activ- 
ity, and resolution. Education and experience 
had cultivated her talents; her philosophic 
studies were exempt from vanity; and, though 
she expressed herself with equal elegance and 
ease in the Greek, the Latin, and the Gothic 
tongue, the daughter of Theodoric maintained 
in her counsels a discreet and impenetrable 
silence. By a faithful imitation of the virtues, 
she revived the prosperity of his rcign; while 
she strove, with pious care, to expiate the 
faults and to obliterate the darker memory of 
his declining age. The children of Boethius and 
Symmachus were restored to their paternal in- 
heritance, Mus eatreme lenity never consented 
to inflict any corporal or pecuniary penalties on 
her Roman subjects; and she generously de- 
spised the clamours of the Goths, who, at the 
end of forty years, still considered the people of 
Italy as their slaves or their enemies. Her salu- 
tary measures were directed by the wisdom and 
celebrated by the eloquence of Cassiodorus; 
she solicited and deserved the friendship of the 
emperor; and the kingdoms of Europe re- 
spected, both in peace and war, the majesty of 
the Gothic throne. But the future happiness of 
the queen of Italy depended on the education 
of her son, who was destined, by his birth, to 
support the different and almost incompatible 
characters of the chief of a barbarian camp and 
the first magistrate of a civilised nation. From 
the age of ten years®* Athalaric was diligently 
instructed in the arts and sciences either useful 
or ornamental for a Roman prince, and three 
venerable Goths were chosen to instil the prin- 
ciples of honour and virtue into the mind of 
their young king. But the pupil who is insensible 
of the benefits must abhor the restraints of 
education; and the solicitude of the queen, 
which affection rendered anxious and severe, 
offended the untractable nature of her son and 
his subjects. On a solemn festival, when the 
Goths were assembled in the palace of Ravenna, 
the royal youth escaped from his mother’s 
apartment, and, with tears of pride and anger, 
complained of a blow which his stubborn dis- 
obedience had provoked her to inflict. The 


barbarians resented the indignity which had 
been offered tu their king, accused the regent 
of conspiring against his life and crown, and 
imperiously demanded that the grandson of 
Theodoric should be rescued from the dastardly 
discipline of women and pedants, and educated, 
like a valiant Goth, in the society of his equals 
and the glorious ignorance of his ancestors. To 
this rude clamour, importunately urged as the 
voice of the nation, Amalasontha was com- 
pelled to yield her reason and the dearest wishes 
of her heart. The king of Italy was abandoned 
to wine, to women, and to rustic sports; and the 
indiscreet contempt of the ungrateful youth be- 
trayed the mischievous designs of his favourites 
and her enemies. Encompassed with domestic 
foes, she entered into a secret negotiation with 
the emperor Justinian, obtained the assurance 
of a friendly reception, and had actually de- 
posited at Dyrrachium, in Epirus, a treasure of 
forty thousand pounds of gold. Happy would it 
have been for her fame and safety if she had 
calmly retired from barbarous faction to the 
peace and splendour of Constantinople. But 
the mind of Amalasontha was inflamed by 
ambition and revenge; and while her ships lay 
at anchor in the port, she waited for the success 
of a crime which her passions excused or ap- 
plauded as an act of justice. Three of the most 
dangerous malcontents had been separately 
removed, under the pretence of trust and com- 
mand, to the frontiers of Italy: they were assas- 
sinated by her private emissaries; and the blood 
of these noble Goths rendered the queen- 
mother absolute in the court of Ravenna, and 
justly odious to a free people. But if she had 
lamented the disorders of her son, she soon 
wept his irreparable loss; and the death of 
Athalaric, who, at the age of sixteen, was con- 
sumed by premature intemperance, left her 
destitute of any firm support or legal authority. 
Instead of submitting to the laws of her country, 
which held as a fundamental maxim that the 
succession could never pass from the lance to 
the distaff, the daughter of Theodoric con- 
ceived the impracticable design of sharing, with 
one of her cousins, the regal title, and of re- 
serving in her own hands the substance of 
supreme power. He received the proposal with 
profound respect and affected gratitude; and 
the cloquent Cassiodorus announced to the 
senate and the emperor that Amalasontha and 
Theodatus had ascended the throne of Italy. 
His birth (for his mother was the sister of The- 
odoric) might be considered as an imperfect 
title; and the choice of Amalasontha was more 
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strongly directed by her contempt of his avarice 
and pusillanimity, which had deprived him of 
the love of the Italians and the esteem of the 
barbarians. But Theodatus was exasperated by 
the contempt which he deserved: her justice 
had repressed and reproached the oppression 
which he exercised against his Tuscan neigh- 
bours; and the principal Goths, united by com- 
mon guilt and resentment, conspired to insti- 
gate his slow and timid disposition. The letters 
of congratulation were scarcely dispatched 
before the queen of Italy was imprisoned in a 
small island of the lake of Bolsena,®*® where, 
after a short confinement, she was strangled in 
the bath, by the order or with the connivance 
of the new king, who instructed his turbulent 
subjects to shed the blood of their sovereigns. 

Justinian beheld with joy the dissensions of 
the Goths, and the mediation of an ally con- 
cealed and promoted the ambitious views of the 
conqueror. His ambassadors, in their public 
audience, demanded the fortress of Lilybxum, 
ten barbarian fugitives, and a just compensa- 
tion for the pillage of a small town on the Il- 
lyrian borders; but they secretly negotiated 
with Theodatus to betray the province of Tus- 
cany, and tempted Amalasontha to extricate 
herself from danger and perplexity by a free 
surrender of the kingdom of Italy. A false and 
servile epistle was subscribed by the reluctant 
hand of the captive queen; but the confession of 
the Roman senators who were sent to Constan- 
tinople revealed the truth of her deplorable 
situation, and Justinian, by the voice of a new 
ambassador, most powerfully interceded for her 
life and liberty. Yet the secret instructions of the 
same minister were adapted to serve the cruel 
jealousy of Theodora, who dreaded the presence 
and superior charms of a rival: he prompted, 
with artful and ambiguous hints, the execution 
of a crime so useful to the Romans," received 
the intelligence of her death with grief and 
indignation, and denounced, in his master’s 
naine, immortal war against the perfidious 
assassin. In Italy, as well as in Africa, the guilt 
of a usurper appeared to justify the arms of 
Justinian; but the forces which he prepared 
were insufficient for the subversion of a mighty 
kingdom, if their feeble numbers had not been 
multiplied by the name, the spirit, and the 
conduct of a hero. A chosen troop of guards, 
who served on horseback and were armed with 
lances and bucklers, attended the person of 
Belisarius; his cavalry was composed of two 
hundred Huns, three hundred Moors, and four 
thousand confederates, and the infantry con- 


sisted only of three thousand Isaurians. Steering 
the same course as in his former expedition, the 
Roman consul cast anchor before Catana, in 
Sicily, to survey the strength of the island, and 
to decide whether he should attempt the con- 
quest or peaceably pursue his voyage for the 
African coast. He found a fruitful land and a 
friendly people. Notwithstanding the decay of 
agriculture, Sicily still supplied the granaries of 
Rome; the farmers were graciously exempted 
from the oppression of military quarters; and 
the Goths, who trusted the defence of the island 
to the inhabitants, had some reason to com- 
plain that their confidence was ungratcfully 
betrayed. Instead of soliciting and expecting 
the aid of the king of Italy, they yielded to the 
first summons a cheerful obedience; and this 
province, the first fruits of the Punic wars, was 
again, after a long separation, united to the 
Roman empire.*’ The Gothic garrison of Pa- 
lermo, which alone attempted to resist, was 
reduced, after a short siege, by a singular strata- 
gem. Belisarius introduced his ships into the 
deepest recess of the harbour; their boats were 
laboriously hoisted with ropes and pulleys to 
the top-mast head, and he filled them with 
archers, who, from that superior station, com- 
manded the ramparts of the city. After this 
easy though successful campaign, the conqueror 
entcred Syracuse in triumph. at the head of his 
victorious bands, distriyuting gold medals to 
the people, on the day which so gloriously 
terminated the year of the consulship. He 
passed the winter season in the palace of ancicnt 
kings, amidst the ruins of a Grecian colony 
which once extended to a circumference of two- 
and-twenty miles;®* but in the spring, about 
the festival of Easter, the prosecution of his de- 
signs was interrupted by a dangerous revolt of 
the African forces. Carthage was saved by the 
presence of Belisarius, who suddenly landed 
with a thousand guards. Two thousand soldiers 
of doubtful faith returned to the standard of 
their old commander, and he marched, without 
hesitation, above fifty miles, to seek an enemy 
whom he affected to pity and despise. Eight 
thousand rebels trembled at his approach; they 
were routed at the first onset by the dexterity of 
their master, and this ignoble victory would 
have restored the peace of Africa, if the con- 
queror had not been hastily recalled to Sicily to 
appease a sedition which was kindled during 
his absence in his own camp.” Disorder and 
disobedience were the common malady of the 
times: the genius to command and the virtue to 
obey resided only in the mind of Belisarius. 
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Although Theodatus descended from a race 
of heroes, he was ignorant of the art and averse 
to the dangers of war. Although he had studied 
the writings of Plato and Tully, philosophy was 
incapable of purifying his mind from the basest 
passions, avarice and fear. He had purchased a 
sceptre by ingratitude and murder: at the first 
menace of an enemy he degraded his own 
majesty, and that of a nation which already dis- 
dained their unworthy sovereign. Astonished 
by the recent example of Gelimer, he saw him- 
self dragged in chains through the streets of 
Constantinople: the tcrrors which Belisarius 
inspired were heightened by the eloquence of 
Peter, the Byzantine ambassador; and that 
bold and subtle advocate persuaded him to 
sign a treaty too ignominious to become the 
foundation of a lasting peace. It was stipulated 
that in the acclamations of the Roman people 
the name of the emperor should be always pro- 
claimed before that of the Gothic king; and 
that, as often as the statue of Theodatus was 
erected in brass or marble, the divine image of 
Justinian should be placed on its right hand. 
Instead of conferring, the king of Italy was re- 
duced to solicit, the hunours of the senate; and 
the consent of the emperor was made indis- 
pensable before he could execute, against a 
priest or senator, the sentence either of death or 
confiscation. The feeble monarch resigned the 
possession of Sicily; offered, as the annual mark 
of his dependence, a crown of gold of the weight 
of three hundred pounds; and promised to 
supply, at the requisition of his sovereign, three 
thousand Gothic auxiliaries for the service of 
the empire. Satisfied with these extraordinary 
concessions, the successful agent of Justinian 
hastened his journey to Constantinople; but no 
sooner had he reached the Alban villa®® than he 
was recalled by the anxiety of Theodatus; and 
the dialogue which passed between the king and 
the ambassador deserves to be represented in 
its original simplicity. ‘‘Are you of opinion that 
the emperor will ratify this treaty? Perhaps. If he 
refuses, what consequence will ensuc? Jar. 
Will such a war be just or reasonable? Most as- 
suredly: every one should act according to hus char- 
acter, What is your meaning? lou are a philosopuer 
— Justinian is emperor of the Romans: tt would il 
become the disciple of Plato to shed the blood of 
thousands in his private quarrel: the successor of 
Augustus should vindicate hts rights, and recover by 
arms the ancient promnces of his empire.’ This 
reasoning might not convince, but it was suffi- 
cient to alarm and subduc the weakness of 
Theodatus; and he soon descended to his last 


offer, that for the poor equivalent of a pension 
of forty-eight thousand pounds sterling he 
would resign the kingdom of the Goths and 
Italians, and spend the remainder of his days in 
the innocent pleasures of philosophy and agri- 
culture. Both treaties were intrusted to the 
hands of the ambassador, on the frail security of 
an oath not to produce the second till the first 
had been positively rejected. The event may be 
easily foreseen: Justinian required and accepted 
the abdication of the Gothic king. His inde- 
fatigable agent returned from Constantinople to 
Ravenna with ample instructions, and a fair 
epistle, which praised the wisdom and gen- 
erosity of the royal philosopher, granted his 
pension, with the assurance of such honours as 
a subject and a catholic might enjoy, and wisely 
referred the final execution of the treaty to the 
presence and authority of Belisarius. But in the 
interval of suspense two Roman generals, who 
had entered the province of Dalmatia, were 
defeated and slain by the Gothic troops. From 
blind and abject despair, Theodatus capri- 
ciously rose to groundless and fata] presump- 
tion,“ and dared to receive, with menace and 
contempt, the ambassador of Justinian, who 
claimed his promise, solicited the allegiance of 
his subjects, and boldly asserted the inviolable 
privilege of his own character. The march of 
Belisarius dispelled this visionary pride; and as 
the first campaign® was employed in the reduc- 
tion of Sicily, the invasion of Italy is applied by 
Procopius to the second year of the Go1nic 
WAR. © 

After Belisarius had left sufficient garrisons 
in Palermo and Syracuse, he embarked his 
troops at Messina, and landed them, without 
resistance, on the opposite shores of Rhegium. 
A Gothic prince, who had married the daughter 
of Theodatus, was stationed with an army to 
guard the entrance of Italy; but he imitated 
without scruple the example of a sovereign 
faithless to his public and private duties. ‘The 
perfidious Ebermor deserted with his followers 
to the Roman camp, and was dismissed to en- 
joy the servile honours of the Byzantine court.“ 
From Rhegium to Naples the flect and army of 
Belisarius, almost always in view of each other, 
advanced near three hundred miles along the 
sea-coast. The people of Bruttium, Lucania, 
and Campania, who abhorred the name and 
religion of the Goths. embraced the specious 
excuse that their ruined walls were incapable of 
defence: the soldiers paid a just equivalent for a 
plentiful market; and curiosity alone interrupted 
the peaceful occupations of the husbandman or 
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artificer. Naples, which has swelled to a great 
and populous capital, long cherished the lan- 
guage and manners of a Grecian colony ;* and 
the choice of Virgil had ennobled this elegant 
retreat, which attracted the lovers of repose and 
study from the noise, the smoke, and the labo- 
rious opulence of Rome.* As soon as the place 
was invested by sea and land, Belisarius gave 
audience to the deputies of the people, who 
exhorted him to disregard a conquest unworthy 
of his arms, to seek the Gothic king in a ficld of 
battle, and, after his victory, to claim, as the 
sovereign of Rome, the allegiance of the de- 
pendent cities. ‘When I treat with my enemies,”’ 
replied the Roman chief with a haughty smile, 
‘“*f am more accustomed to give than to receive 
counsel; but I hold in one hand inevitable ruin, 
and in the other peace and freedom, such as 
Sicily now enjoys.”? The impatience of delay 
urged him to grant the most liberal terms; his 
honour secured their performance: but Naples 
was divided into two factions; and the Greek 
democracy was inflamed by their orators, who 
with much spirit and some truth represcnted to 
the multitude that the Goths would punish 
their defection, and that Belisarius himself must 
esteem their loyalty and valour. ‘Their delibera- 
tions, however, were not perfectly free: the city 
was commanded by eight hundred barbarians, 
whose wives and children were detained at 
Ravenna as the pledge of their fidelity; and 
even the Jews, who were rich and numerous, 
resisted, with desperate enthusiasm, the in- 
tolerant laws of Justinian. In a much later 
period the circumference of Naples®’ measured 
only two thousand three hundred and sixty- 
three paces:® the fortifications were defended 
by precipices or the sea; when the aqueducts 
were intercepted, a supply of water might be 
drawn from wells and fountains; and the stock 
of provisions was sufficient to consume the pa- 
tience of the besicgers. At the end of twenty 
days that of Belisarius was almost exhausted, 
and he had reconciled himself to the disgrace of 
abandoning the siege, that he might march, 
before the winter season, against Rome and the 
Gothic king. But his anxiety was relieved by the 
bold curiosity of an Isaurian, who explored the 
dry channel of an aqueduct, and secretly re- 
ported that a passage might be perforated to 
introduce a file of armed soldiers into the heart 
of the city. When the work had been silently 
executed, the humane general risked the dis- 
covery of his secret by a last and fruitless ad- 
monition of the impending danger. In the 
darkness of the night four hundred Romans 


entered the aqueduct, raised themselves by a 
rope, which they fastened to an olive-tree, into 
the house or garden ofa solitary matron, sounded 
their trumpets, surprised the sentinels, and gave 
admittance to their companions, who on all 
sides scaled the walls and burst open the gates 
of the city. Every crime which is punished by 
social justice was practised as the rights of war: 
the Huns were distinguished by cruelty and 
sacrilege, and Belisarius alone appeared in the 
streets and churches of Naples to moderate the 
calamities which he predicted. ‘““The gold and 
silver,” he repeatedly exclaimed, “are the just 
rewards of your valour. But spare the inhabi- 
tants; they are Christians, they are suppliants, 
they are now your fellow-subjects. Restore the 
children to their parents, the wives to their 
husbands; and show them by your generosity of 
what friends they have obstinately deprived 
themselves.” The city was saved by the virtue 
and authority of its conqueror ;® and when the 
Neapolitans returned to their houses, they found 
some consolation in the secret enjoyment of 
their hidden treasures. ‘The barbarian garrison 
enlisted in the service of the emperor; Apulia 
and Calabria, delivered from the odious pres- 
ence af the Goths, acknowledged his dominion; 
and the tusks of the Calydonian boar, which 
were still shown at Beneventum, are curiously 
described by the historian of Belisarius.”° 

The faithful soldiers ‘and citizens of Naples 
had expected their deliverance from a prince 
who remaincd the inactive and almost inditler- 
ent spectator of their ruin. ‘] heodatus secured 
his person within the walls of Rome, while his 
cavalry advanced forty miles on the Appian 
way, and encamped in the Pomptine marshes; 
which, by a canal of nineteen miles in length, 
had been recently drained and converted into 
excellent pastures.” But the principal forces of 
the Goths were dispersed in Dalmatia, Venctia, 
and Gaul; and the feeble mind of their king was 
confounded by the unsuccessful event of a di- 
vination which seemed to presage the downfall 
of his empire”? The mest abject slaves have 
arraigned the guilt or weakness of an unfortu- 
nate master. The charaeter of Theodatus was 
rigorously scrutinised by a free and idle camp 
of barbarians, conscious of their privilege and 
power: he was declared unworthy of his race, 
his nation, and his throne; and their general 
Vitiges, whose valour had been signalised in 
the [Illyrian war, was raised with unanimous 
applause on the bucklers of his companions. On 
the first rumour the abdicated monarch fled 
from the justice of his country, but he was pur- 
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sued by private revenge. A Goth, whom he had 
injured in his love, overtook Theodatus on the 
Flaminian way, and, regardless of his unmanly 
cries, slaughtered him as he lay prostrate on the 
ground, like a victim (says the historian) at the 
foot of the altar. The choice of the people is the 
best and purest title to reign over them: yet 
such is the prejudice of every age, that Vitiges 
impatiently wished to return to Ravenna, where 
he might seize, with the reluctant hand of the 
daughter of Amalasontha, some faint shadow of 
hereditary right. A national council was im- 
mediately held, and the new monarch recon- 
ciled the impatient spirit of the barbarians to a 
measure of disgrace which the misconduct of 
his predecessor rendered wise and indispensable. 
The Goths consented to retreat in the presence 
of a victorious enemy, to delay till the next 
spring the operations of offensive war, to sum- 
mon their scattered forces, to relinquish their 
distant possessions, and to trust even Rome 
itself to the faith of its inhabitants. Leuderis, an 
aged warrior, was left in the capital with four 
thousand sc'diers; a feeble garrison, which 
uught have seconded the zcal, though it was 
incapable of opposing the wishes, of the Ro- 
mans. But a momentary enthusiasm of religion 
and patriotism was kindled in their minds. 
They furiously exclaimed that the apostolic 
throne should no longer be profaned by the 
triumph or toleration of Arianism; that the 
tombs of the Czesarsshould nolonger be trampled 
by the savages of the North; and, without re- 
llecting that Italy must sink into a province of 
Constantinople, they fondly hailed the restora- 
tion of a Roman emperor as a new era of freedom 
and prosperity. The deputies of the pope and 
clergy, of the senate and people, invited the 
lieutenant of Justinian to accept their voluntary 
allegiance, and to enter the city, whose gates 
would be thrown open for his reception. As 
soon as Belisarius had fortified his new con- 
quests, Naples and Cumz, he advanced about 
twenty miles to the banks of the Vulturnus, 
conteinplated the decayed grandeur of Capua, 
and halted at the separation of the Latin and 
Appian ways. The work of the censor, after the 
incessant use of nine centuries, still preserved 
its primzval beauty, and not a flaw could be 
discovered in the large polished stones of which 
that solid though narrow road was so firmly 
compacted.’3 Belisarius, however, preferred the 
Latin way, which, at a distance from the sea 
and the marshes, skirted in a space of one hun- 
dred and twenty miles along the foot of the 
mountains, His enemies had disappeared: when 


he made his entrance through the Asinarian 
gate the garrison departed without molestation 
along the Flaminian way; and the city, after 
sixty years’ servitude, was delivered from the 
yoke of the barbarians. Leuderis alone, from a 
motive of pride or discontent, refused to ac- 
company the fugitives; and the Gothic chief, 
himself a trophy of the victory, was sent with 
the keys of Rome to the throne of the emperor 
Justinian,” 

The first days, which coincided with the old 
Saturnalia, were devoted to mutual congratu- 
lations and the public joy; and the catholics 
prepared to celebrate without a rival the ap- 
proaching festival of the nativity of Christ. In 
the familiar conversation of a hero the Romans 
acquired some notion of the virtues which 
history ascribed to their ancestors; they were 
edified by the apparent respect of Belisarius for 
the successor of St. Peter, and his rigid discipline 
secured in the midst of war the blessings of 
tranquillity and justice. They applauded the 
rapid success of his arms, which overran the 
adjacent country as far as Narni, Perusia, and 
Spoleto; but they trembled, the senate, the 
clergy, and the unwarlike people, as soon as 
they understood that he had resolved, and 
would speedily be reduced, to sustain a siege 
against the powers of the Gothic monarchy. 
The designs of Vitiges were executed during the 
winter season with diligence and eflect. From 
their rustic habitations, from their distant gar- 
risons. the Goths assembled at Ravenna for the 
deience of their country; and such were their 
numbers, that, after an army had been detached 
for the relief of Dalmatia, one hundred and fifty 
thousand fighting men marched under the 
royal standard. According to the degrees of 
rank or merit, the Gothic king distributed arms 
and horses, rich gifts, and liberal promises: he 
moved along the Flaminian way, declined the 
useless sieges of Pcrusia and Spoleto, respected 
the impregnable rock of Narni, and arrived 
within two suiles of Rome at the foot of the Mil- 
vian bridge. The narrow passage was fortified 
with a tower, and Belisarius had computed the 
valuc of the twenty days which must be lost in 
the construction of another bridge. But the 
consternation of the soldiers of the tower, who 
either fied or deserted, disappointed his hopes, 
and betrayed his person into the most immi- 
nent danger. At the head of one thousand horse 
the Roman general sallied from the Flaminian 
gate to mark the ground of an advantageous 
position, agd to survey the camp of the barba- 
rians; but while he still believed them on the 
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other side of the Tiber, he was suddenly en- 
compassed and assaulted by their innumerable 
squadrons. The fate of Italy depended on his 
life; and the deserters pointed to the conspic- 
uous horse, a bay” with a white face, which he 
rode on that memorable day. ‘‘Aim at the bay 
horse,”’ was the universal cry. Every bow was 
bent, every javelin was directed, against that 
fatal object, and the command was repeated 
and obeyed by thousands who were ignorant of 
its real motive. The bolder barbarians advanced 
to the more honourable combat of swords and 
spears; and the praise of an enemy has graced 
the fall of Visandus, the standard-bearer, ’7* who 
maintained his foremost station, till he was 
pierced with thirteen wounds, perhaps by the 
hand of Belisarius himself. The Roman general 
was strong, active, and dexterous: on every 
side he discharged his weighty and mortal 
strokes: his faithful guards imitated his valour 
and defended his person; and the Goths, after 
the loss of a thousand men, fled before the arms 
of a hero. They were rashly pursued to their 
camp; and the Romans, oppressed by multi- 
tudes, made a gradual and at length a precipi- 
tate retreat to the gates of the city: the gates 
were shut against the fugitives; and the public 
terror was increased by the report that Beli- 
sarius was slain. His countenance was indeed 
disfigured by sweat, dust, and blood; his voice 
was hoarse, his strength was almost exhausted; 
but his unconquerable spirit still remained; he 
imparted that spirit to his desponding com- 
panions; and their last desperate charge was 
felt by the flying barbarians as if a new army, 
vigorous and entire, had been poured from the 
city. The Flaminian gate was thrown open toa 
real triumph; but it was not before Belisarius 
had visited every post and provided for the pub- 
lic safety that he could be persuaded by his 
wife and friends to taste the needful refresh- 
ments of food and sleep. In the more improved 
state of the art of war a general is seldom re- 
quired, or even permitted, to display the personal 
prowess of a soldicr, and the examplc of Beli- 
sarius may be added to the rarc examples of 
Henry IV., of Pyrrhus, and of Alexander. 

After this first and unsuccessfub trial of their 
enemies, the whole army of the Goths passed 
the Tiber, and formed the siege of the city, 
which continued above a ycar, till their final 
departure. Whatever fancy may conceive, the 
severe compass of the geographer defines the 
circumference of Rome within a line of twelve 
miles and three hundred and fo 
and that circumference, except j 


has invariably been the same from the triumph 
of Aurelian to the peaceful but obscure reign of 
the modern popes.”” But in the day of her great- 
ness the space within her walls was crowded 
with habitations and inhabitants, and the popu- 
lous suburbs, that stretched along the public 
roads, were darted like so many rays from one 
common centre. Adversity swept away these 
extraneous ornaments, and left naked and 
desolate a considerable part even of the seven 
hills. Yet Rome in its present state could send 
into the field above thirty thousand males of a 
military age;’* and, notwithstanding the want 
of discipline and exercise, the far greater part, 
inured to the hardships of poverty, might be 
capable of bearing arms for the defence of their 
country and religion. The prudence of Beli- 
sarius did not neglect this important resource. 
His soldiers were relieved by the zeal and dili- 
gence of the people, who watched while they 
slept, and laboured while they reposed: he ac- 
cepted the voluntary service of the bravest and 
most indigent of the Roman youth; and the 
companics of townsmen sometimes represented 
in a vacant post the presence of the troops w hich 
had been drawn away to more essential duties. 
But his just confidence was placed in the vet- 
erans who had fought under his banner in the 
Persian and African wars; and although that 
gallant band was reduced to five thousand men, 
he undertook, with such contemptible numbers, 
to defend a circle of twelve miles against an 
army of one hundred and fifty thousand bar- 
barians. In the walls of Rome, which Bclisarius 
constructed or restored, the materials of ancient 
architecture may be discerned ;”* and the whole 
fortification was completed, except in a chasm 
still extant between the Pincian and Flaminian 
gates, which the prejudices of the Goths and 
Romans left under the effectual guard of St. 
Peter the apostle.®° 

The battlements or bastions were shaped in 
sharp angles; a ditch, broad and deep, pro- 
tected the foot of the rampart; and the archers 
on the rampart were assisted by military en- 
gines; the balista, a powerful cross-bow, which 
darted short but massy arrows; the onagri, or 
wild asses, which, on thé principle of a sling, 
threw stones and bullets 6f an enormous size.*! 
A chain was drawn across the Tiber; the arches 
of the aqueducts were made impervious, and 
the mole or sepulchre of Hadrian™ was con- 
verted, for the first time, to the uses of a citadel. 
That venerable structure, which contained the 
ashes of the Antonines, was a circular turret 
ing from a quadrangular basis: it was covered 
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with the white marble of Paros, and decorated 
by the statues of gods and heroes; and the lover 
of the arts must read with a sigh that the works 
of Praxiteles or Lysippus were torn from their 
lofty pedestals, and hurled into the ditch on the 
heads of the besiegers.*? To each of his lieuten- 
ants Belisarius assigned the defence of a gate, 
with the wise and peremptory instruction that, 
whatever might be the alarm, they should 
steadily adhere to their respective posts, and 
trust their general for the safety of Rome. The 
formidable host of the Goths was insufficient to 
embrace the ample measure of the city: of the 
fourteen gates, seven only were invested from 
the Prznestine to the Flaminian way; and 
Vitiges divided his troops into six camps, each 
of which was fortified with a ditch and rampart. 
On the Tuscan side of the river a seventh en- 
campment was formed in the field or circus of 
the Vatican, for the important purpose of com- 
manding the Milvian bridge and the course of 
the Tiber; but they approached with devotion 
the adjacent church of St. Peter; and the thresh- 
old of the holy apostles was respected during 
the siege b:’ u Christian enemy. In the ages of 
victory, as often as the senate decreed some 
distant conquest, the consul denounced hostil- 
ities by unbarring, in solemn pomp, the gates 
of the temple of Janus.*4 Domestic war now 
rendered the admonition superfluous, and the 
ceremony was superseded by the establishment 
of a new religion. But the brazen temple of 
Janus was left standing in the forum; of a size 
sufficient only to contain the statue of the god, 
five cubits in height, of a human form, but with 
two faces directed to the cast and west. The 
double gates were likewise of brass; and a fruit- 
less effort to turn them on their rusty hinges re- 
vealed the scandalous secret that some Romans 
were still attached to the superstition of their 
ancestors. 

Eighteen days were employed by the be- 
siegers to provide for all the instruments of 
attack which antiquity had invented. Fascines 
were prepared to fill the ditches, scaling-ladders 
to ascend the walls. The largest trees of the 
forest supplied the timbers of four battering- 
rams: their heads were armed with iron; they 
were suspended by ropes, and each of them was 
worked by the labour of fifty men. The lofty 
wooden turrets moved on wheels or rollers, and 
formed a spacious platform of the level of the 
rampart. On the morning of the ninetcenth day 
a general attack was made from the Prznestine 
gate to the Vatican: seven Gothic columns, with 
their military engines, advanced to the assault; 


and the Romans, who lined the ramparts, 
listened with doubt and anxiety to the cheerful 
assurances of their commander. As soon as the 
enemy approached the ditch, Belisarius himself 
drew the first arrow; and such was his strength 
and dexterity, that he transfixed the foremost of 
the barbarian leaders. 

A shout of applause and victory was re- 
echoed along the wall. He drew a second arrow, 
and the stroke was followed with the same suc- 
cess and the same acclamation. The Roman 
general then gave the word that the archers 
should aim at the teams of oxen; they were 
instantly covered with mortal wounds; the 
towers which they drew remained useless and 
immovable, and a single moment disconcerted 
the laborious projects of the king of the Goths. 
After this disappointment Vitiges still con- 
tinued, or feigned to continue, the assault of the 
Salarian gate, that he might divert the attention 
of his adversary, while his principal forces more 
strenuously attacked the Przenestine gate and 
the sepulchre of Hadrian, at the distance of 
three miles from each other. Near the former, 
the double walls of the Vivarium®* were low or 
broken; the fortifications of the latter were 
feebly guarded: the vigour of the Goths was 
excited by the hope of victory and spoil; and if 
a single post had given way, the Romans, and 
Rome itself, were irrecoverably lost. This per- 
ilous day was the most glorious in the life of 
Belisarius. Amidst tumult and dismay, the 
whole plan of the attack and defence was dis- 
tinctly present to his mind; he observed the 
changes of each instant, weighed every possible 
advantage, transported his person to the scenes 
of danger, and communicated his spirit in calm 
and decisive orders. The contest was fiercely 
maintained from the morning to the evening; 
the Goths were repulsed on all sides; and each 
Roman might boast that he had vanquished 
thirty barbarians, if the strange disproportion 
of numbers were not counterbalanced by the 
merit of one man. Thirty thousand Goths, ac- 
cording to the confession of their own chiefs, 
perished in this bloody action; and the multi- 
tude of the wounded was equal to that of the 
slain. When they advanced to the assault, their 
close disorder suffered not a javelin to fall with- 
out effect; and as they retired, the populace of 
the city joined the pursuit, and slaughtered, 
with impunity, the backs of their flying enemies. 
Belisarius instantly sallied from the gates; and 
while the soldiers chanted his name and victory, 
the hostile engines of war were reduced to 
ashes. Such was the loss and consternation of 
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the Goths, that from this day the siege of Rome 
degenerated into a tedious and indolent block- 
ade; and they were incessantly harassed by the 
Roman general, who, in frequent skirmishes, 
destroyed above five thousand of their bravest 
troops. Their cavalry was unpractised in the 
use of the bow; their archers served on foot; and 
this divided force was incapable of contending 
with their adversaries, whose lances and ar- 
rows, at a distance or at hand, were alike for- 
midable. The consummate skill of Belisarius em- 
braced the favourable opportunities; and as he 
chose the ground and the moment, as he pressed 
the charge or sounded the retreat,®* the squad- 
rons which he detached were seldom unsuc- 
cessful. These partial advantages diffused an 
impatient ardour among thesoldiers and people, 
who began to feel the hardships of a siege, and 
to disregard the dangers of a general engage- 
ment. Each plebeian conceived himself to be a 
hero, and the infantry, who, since the decay of 
discipline, were rejected from the line of battle, 
aspired to the ancient honours of the Roman 
legion. Belisarius praised the spirit of his troups, 
condemned their presumption, yielded to their 
clamours, and prepared the remedies of a de- 
feat, the possibility of which he alone had courage 
to suspect. In the quarter of the Vatican the 
Romans prevailed; and if the irreparable 
moments had not been wasted in the pillage of 
the camp, they might have occupied the Mil- 
vian bridge, and charged in the rear of the 
Gothic host. On the other side of the Tiber, 
Belisarius advanced from the Pincian, and Sal- 
arian gates. But his army, four thousand soldiers 
perhaps, was lost in a spacious plain; they were 
encompassed and oppressed by fresh multi- 
tudes, who continually relieved the broken 
ranks of the barbarians. The valiant leaders of 
the infantry were unskilled to conquer; they 
died: the retreat (a hasty retreat) was covered 
by the prudence of the general, and the victors 
started back with affright from the formidable 
aspect of an armed rampart. The reputation of 
Belisarius was unsullied by a defeat; and the 
vain confidence of the Goths was not less ser- 
viceable to his designs than the repentance and 
modesty of the Roman troops. 

From the moment that Belisarius had de- 
termined to sustain a siege, his assiduous care 
provided Rome against the danger of famine, 
more dreadful than the Gothic arms. An extra- 
ordinary supply of corn was imported from 
Sicily: the harvests of Campania and Tuscany 
were forcibly swept for the use of the city; and 
the rights of private property were infringed by 


the strong plea of the public safety. It might 
easily be foreseen that the enemy would inter- 
cept the aqueducts; and the cessation of the 
water-mills was the first inconvenience, which 
was speedily removed by mooring large vessels, 
and fixing mill-stones in the current of the river. 
The stream was soon embarrassed by the trunks 
of trees, and polluted with dead bodies; yet so 
effectual were the precautions of the Roman 
general, that the waters of the Tiber still con- 
tinued to give motion to the mills and drink to 
the inhabitants: the more distant quarters were 
supplied from domestic wells; and a besieged 
city might support, without impatience, the 
privation of her public baths. A large portion of 
Rome, from the Przenestine gate to the church 
of St. Paul, was never invested by the Goths; 
their excursions were restrained by the activity 
of the Moorish troops: the navigation of the 

Tiber, and the Latin, Appian, and Ostian wavs, 
were left free and unmolested for the introduc- 
tion of corn and cattle, or the retreat of the 
inhabitants who sought a refuge in Campania 
or Sicily. Anxious to relieve himself from a use- 
less and devouring multitude, Belisarius issued 
his peremptory orders for the instant departure 
of the women, the children, and slaves; required 
his soldiers to dismiss their male and female 
attendants; and regulated their allowance that 
one moiety should be given in provisions and 
the other in money. His foresight was justified 
by the increase of the pwblic distress as soon as 
the Goths had occupied two important posts in 
the neighbourhood of Rome. By the loss of the 
port, or, as it is now Called, the city of Porto, he 
was deprived of the country on the right of the 
Tiber and the best communication with the sea; 
and he reflected with grief and anger that three 
hundred men, could he have spared such a 
feeble band, might have defended its impreg- 
nable works. Seven miles from the capital, be- 
tween the Appian and the Latin ways, two 
principal aqueducts crossing, and again crossing 
each other, enclosed within their solid and 
lofty arches a fortified space,*? where Vitiges 
established a camp of seven thousand Goths to 
intercept the convoys of Sicily and Campania. 
The granaries of Rome were insensibly ex- 
hausted; the adjacent country had been wasted 
with fire and sword; such scanty supplies as 
might yet be obtained by hasty excursions were 
the reward of valour and the purchase of wealth; 
the forage of the horses and the bread of the 
soldiers never failed; but in the last months of 
the siege the pcople was exposed to the miseries 
of scarcity, unwholesome food,** and contagious 
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disorders. Belisarius saw and pitied their suf- 
ferings; but he had foreseen, and he watched, 
the decay of their loyalty and the progress of 
their discontent. Adversity had awakened the 
Romans from the dreams of grandeur and free- 
dom, and taught them the humiliating lesson 
that it was of small moment to the real happi- 
ness whether the name of their master was 
derived from the Gothic or the Latin language. 
The lieutenant of Justinian listened to their just 
complaints, but he rejected with disdain the 
idea of flight or capitulation; repressed their 
clamorous impatience for battle; amused them 
with the prospect of sure and speedy relief; and 
secured himself and the city from the effects of 
their despair or treachery. Twice in each month 
he changed the station of the officers to whom 
custody of the gates was committed: the va- 
rious precautions of patrols, watch-words, lights, 
and music, were repeatedly employed to dis- 
cover whatever passed on the ramparts; out- 
guards were posted beyond the ditch, and the 
trusty vigilance of dogs supplied the more 
doulstful fidelitv of mankind. A letter was inter- 
cepted which assured the king of the Goths that 
the Asinarian gate, adjoining to the Lateran 
church, should be secretly opened to his troops. 
On the proof or suspicion of treason several 
senators were banished, and the pope Sylverius 
was summoned to attend the representative of 
his sovereign at his headquarters in the Pincian 
palace.® The ecclesiastics, who followed their 
bishop, were detained in the first or second 
apartinent,®° and he alone was admitted to the 
presence of Belisarius. The conqueror of Rome 
and Carthage was modestly seated at the feet of 
Antonina, who reclined on a stately couch: the 
general was silent, but the voice of reproach 
and inenace issued from the mouth of his im- 
perious wife. Accused by credible witnesses, and 
the evidence of his own subscription, the suc- 
cessor of St. Peter was despviled of his pontifical 
ornaments, clad in the mean habit of a monk, 
and embarked, without delay, for a distant exile 
in the East. At the emnperor’s command, the 
clergy of Rome proceeded to the choice of a new 
bishop, and, after a solemn invocation of the 
Holy Ghost, elected the deacon Vigilius, who had 
purchased the papal throne by a bribe of tw: 
hundred pounds of gold. The profit, and conse- 
quently the guilt, of this simony was imputed 
to Belisarius: but the hero obeyed the orders 
of his wife; Antonina served the passions of the 
empress; and Theodora lavished her treasures 
in the vain hope of obtaining a pontiff hostile or 
indifferent to the council of Chalcedon.” 


The epistle of Belisarius to the emperor an- 
nounced his victory, his danger, and his resolu- 
tion. ‘‘According to your commands, we have 
entered the dominions of the Goths, and reduced 
to your obedience Sicily, Campania, and the 
city of Rome; but the loss of these conquests 
will be more disgraceful than their acquisition 
was glorious. Hitherto we have successfully 
fought against the multitudes of the barbarians, 
but their multitudes may finally prevail. Vic- 
tory is the gift of Providence, but the reputation 
of kings and generals depends on the success or 
the failure of their designs. Permit me to speak 
with freedom: if you wish that we should live, 
send us subsistence; if you desire that we should 
conquer, send us arms, horses, and men. The 
Romans have received us as friends and de- 
liverers: but in our present distress, they will be 
either betrayed by their confidence, or we shall 
be oppressed by ther treachery and hatred. For 
myself, my life is consecrated to your service: it 
is yours to reflect whether my death in this 
situation will contribute to the glory and pros- 
perity of your reign.”’ Perhaps that reign would 
have been equally prosperous if the peaceful 
master of the East had abstained from the con- 
quest of Africa and Italy: but as Justinian was 
ambitious of fame, he made some efforts, they 
were feeble and languid, to support and rescue 
his victorious general. A reinforcement of six- 
teen hundred Sclavonians and Huns was led by 
Martin and Valerian; and as they had reposed 
during the winter season in the harbours of 
Greece, the strength of the men and horses was 
not impaired by the fatigues of a sea-voyage; 
and they distinguished their valour in the first 
sally against the besicgers. About the time of 
the summer solstice, Euthalius landed at Ter- 
racina with large sums of money for the payment 
of the troops: he cautiously proceeded along 
the Appian way, and this convoy entered Rome 
through the gate Capena,” while Belisarius, on 
the other side, diverted the attention of the 
Goths by a vigorous and successful skirmish. 
These seasonable aids, the use and reputation 
of which were dexterously managed by the Ro- 
man general, revived the courage, or at least 
the hopes, of the soldiers and people. The his- 
torian Procopius was despatched with an 
important commission to collect the troops and 
provisions which Campania could furnish or 
Constantinople had sent; and the secretary of 
Belisarius was soon followed by Antonina her- 
self,°*> who boldly traversed the posts of the 
enemy, and returned with the Oriental succours 
to the relief of her husband and the besieged 
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city. A fleet of three thousand Isaurians cast 
anchor in the bay of Naples, and afterwards at 
Ostia. Above two thousand horse, of whom a 
part were Thracians, landed at Tarentum; and, 
after the junction of five hundred soldiers of 
Campania, and a train of waggons laden with 
wine and flour, they directed their march on 
the Appian way from Capua to the neighbour- 
hood of Rome. The forces that arrived by land 
and sea were united at the mouth of the Tiber. 
Antonina convened a council of war: it was 
resolved to surmount, with sails and oars, the 
adverse stream of the river; and the Goths were 
apprehensive of disturbing, by any rash hostili- 
ties, the negotiation to which Belisarius had 
craftily listened. They credulously believed that 
they saw no more than the vanguard of a fleet 
and army which already covered the Ionian 
Sea and the plains of Campania; and the il- 
lusion was supported by the haughty language 
of the Roman general when he gave audience 
to the ambassadors of Vitiges. After a specious 
discourse to vindicate the justice of his cause, 
they declared that, for the sake of peace, they 
were disposed to renounce the possession of 
Sicily. ““The emperor is not less generous,” re- 
plied his lieutenant, with a disdainful smile; 
“in return for a gift which you no longer possess, 
he presents you with an ancient province of the 
empire; he resigns to the Goths the sovereignty 
of the British island.” Belisarius rejected with 
equal firmness and contempt the offer of a 
tribute; but he allowed the Gothic ambassadors 
to seek their fate from the mouth of*Justinian 
himself, and consented, with seeming reluctance, 
to a truce of three months, from the winter 
solstice to the equinox of spring. Prudence 
might not safely trust either the oaths or hos- 
tages of the barbarians, but the conscious supe- 
riority of the Roman chief was expressed in the 
distribution of his troops. As soon as fear or 
hunger compelled the Goths to evacuate Alba, 
Porto, and Centumcella, thcir place was in- 
stantly supplied ; the garrisons of Narni, Spoleto, 
and Perusia were reinforced, and the seven 
camps of the besiegers were gradually encom- 
passed with the calamities of a siege. The prayers 
and pilgrimage of Datius, bishop of Milan, were 
not without effect; and he obtained one thou- 
sand Thracians and IJsaurians to assist the 
revolt of Liguria against her Arian tyrant. At 
the same time, John the Sanguinary,*‘ the 
nephew of Vitalian, was detached with two 
thousand chosen horse, first to Alba on the 
Fucine lake, and afterwards to the frontiers of 
Picenum on the Hadriatic Sea. “In that prov- 


ince,”” said Belisarius, “the Goths have de- 
posited their families and treasures, without a 
guard or the suspicion of danger. Doubtless 
they will violate the truce: let them feel your 
presence before they hear of your motions. 
Spare the Italians; suffer not any fortified places 
to remain hostile in your rear; and faithfully 
reserve the spoil for an equal and common 
partition. It would not be reasonable,” he 
added, with a laugh, “‘that, whilst we are toil- 
ing to the destruction of the drones, our more 
fortunate brethren should rifle and enjoy the 
honey.” 

The whole nation of the Ostrogoths had been 
assembled for the attack, and was almost en- 
tirely consumed in the siege of Rome. If any 
credit be due to an intelligent spectator, one- 
third at least of their enormous host was destroyed 
in frequent and bloody combats under the walls 
of the city. The bad fame and pernicious qual- 
ities of the summer air might already be imputed 
to the decay of agriculture and population, and 
theevils of famine and pestilence were aggravated 
by their own licentiousness and the unfriendly 
disposition of the country. While Vitiges strug- 
gled with his fortune, while he hesitated between 
shame and ruin, his retreat was hastened by 
domestic alarms. The king of the Goths was 
informed by trembling messengers that John 
the Sanguinary spread the devastations of war 
from the Apennine to the Hadriatic; that the 
rich spoils and innumefable captives of Pice- 
num were lodged in the fortifications of Rimini; 
and that this formidable chief had defeated his 
uncle, insulted his capital, and seduced, by 
secret correspondence, the fidelity of his wife, 
the imperious daughter of Amalasontha. Yet, 
before he retired, Vitiges made a last effort 
either to storm or to surprise the city. A secret 
passage was discovered in one of the aqueducts; 
two citizens of the Vatican were tempted by 
bribes to intoxicate the guards of the Aurelian 
gate; an attack was meditated on the walls be- 
yond the Tiber, in a place which was not fortified 
with towers; and the barbarians advanced, 
with torches and scaling+ladders, to the assault 
of the Pincian gate. But every attempt was 
defeated by the intrepid vigilance of Belisarius 
and his band of veterans, who, in the most peri- 
lous moments, did not regret the absence of 
their companions; and the Goths, alike desti- 
tute of hope and subsistence, clamorously urged 
their departure before the truce should expire, 
and the Roman cavalry should again be united. 
One year and nine days after the commence- 
ment of the siege, an army so lately strong and 
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triumphant burnt their tents, and tumultuously 
repassed the Milvian bridge. They repassed not 
with impunity; their thronging multitudes, 
oppressed in a narrow passage, were driven 
headlong into the Tiber by their own fears and 
the pursuit of the enemy, and the Roman gen- 
eral, sallying from the Pincian gate, inflicted a 
severe and disgraceful wound on their retreat. 
The slow length of a sickly and desponding host 
was heavily dragged along the Flaminian way, 
from whence the barbarians were sometimes 
compelled to deviate, lest they should encounter 
the hostile garrisons that guarded the high road 
to Rimini and Ravenna. Yet so powerful was 
this flying army, that Vitiges spared ten thou- 
sand men for the defence of the cities which he 
was most solicitous to preserve, and detached 
his nephew Uraias, with an adequate force, for 
the chastisement of rebellious Milan. At the 
head of his principal army he besieged Rimini, 
only thirty-three miles distant from the Gothic 
capital. A feeble rampart and a shallow ditch 
were maintained by the skill and valour of John 
the Sanguinary, who shared the danger and 
fatigue of the meanest soldier, and emulated, on 
a theatre less illustrious, the military virtucs of 
his great commander. ‘The towers and batter- 
ing-engines of the barbarians were rendered 
useless, their attacks were repulsed, and the 
tedious blockade, which reduced the garrison 
to the last extremity of hunger, aflorded time 
for the union and march of the Roman forces. 
A fleet, which had surprised Ancona, sailed 
along the coast of the Hadriatic to the relief of 
the besieged city. The eunuch Narses landed in 
Picenum with two thousand Heruli and five 
thousand of the bravest troops of the East. The 
rock of the Apennine was forced, ten thousand 
veterans moved round the foot of the moun- 
tains, under the command of Belisarius himself, 
and a new army, whose encampment blazed 
with innumerable lights, appeared to advance 
along the Flaminian way. Overwhelmed with 
astonishment and despair, the Goths abandoned 
the siege of Rimini, their tents, their standards, 
and their leaders; and Vitiges, who gave or 
followed the example of flight, never halted till 
he found a shelter within the walls and moras- 
ses of Ravenna. 

To these walls, and to some fortresses desti- 
tute of any mutual support, the Gothic mon- 
archy was now reduced. The provinces of Italy 
had embraced the party of the empcror, and 
his army, gradually recruited to the number of 
twenty thousand men, must have achieved an 
easy and rapid conquest if their invincible 


25 
powers had not been weakened by the discord 
of the Roman chiefs. Before the end of the siege, 
an act of blood, ambiguous and indiscreet, sul- 
lied the fair fame of Belisarius. Presidius, a 
loyal Italian, as he fled from Ravenna to Rome, 
was rudely stopped by Constantine, the military 
governor of Spoleto, and despoiled, even in a 
church, of two daggers, richly inlaid with gold 
and precious stones. As soon as the public 
danger had subsided, Presidius complained of 
the loss and injury; his complaint was heard, 
but the order of restitution was disobeyed by 
the pride and avarice of the offender. Exasper- 
ated by the delay, Presidius boldly arrested the 
general’s horse as he passed through the forum, 
and, with the spirit of a citizen, demanded the 
common benefit of the Roman laws. The honour 
of Belisarius was engaged: he summoned a 
council, claimed the obedience of his subordi- 
nate officer, and was provoked, by an insolent 
reply, to call hastily for the presence of his 
guards. Constantine, viewing their entrance as 
the signal of death, drew his sword, and rushed 
on the general, who nimbly eluded the stroke 
and was protected by his friends, while the 
desperate assassin was disarmed, dragged into a 
neighbouring chamber, and executed, or rather 
murdered, by the guards, at the arbitrary com- 
mand of Belisarius.®* In this hasty act of violence 
the guilt of Constantine was no longer remem- 
bered; the despair and death of that valiant 
officer were secretly imputed to the revenge of 
Antonina; and each of his colleagues, conscious 
of the same rapine, was apprchensive of the 
same fate. The fear of a common enemy sus- 
pended the effects of their envy and discontent, 
but, in the confidence of approaching victory, 
they instigated a powerful rival to oppose the 
conqueror of Rome and Africa. From the 
domestic service of the palace and the adminis- 
tration of the private revenuc, Narses the cunuch 
was suddenly cxalted to the head of an army, 
and the spirit of a hero, who afterwards equalicd 
the merit and plory of Belisarius, served only to 
perplex the operations of the Gothic war. To 
his prudent counsels the relicf of Rimini was 
ascribed by the leaders of the discontented tac- 
tion, who exhorted Narses to assume an inde- 
pendent and separate command. ‘Lhe epistle of 
Justinian had indeed enjoined his obedience to 
the general, but the dangerous exception, “as 
far as may be advantageous to the public ser- 
vice,”” reserved some freedom of judgment to 
the discreet favourite, who had so lately de- 
parted from the sacred and familiar conversation 
of his sovereign. In the exercise of this doubtiul 
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right the eunuch perpetually dissented from the 
opinions of Belisarius, and, after yielding with 
reluctance to the siege of Urbino, he deserted 
his colleague in the night, and marched away to 
the conquest of the Aimilian province. The 
fierce and formidable bands of the Heruli were 
attached to the person of Narses;* ten thousand 
Romans and confederates were persuaded to 
march under his banners; every malcontent 
embraced the fair opportunity of revenging his 
private or imaginary wrongs; and the remain- 
ing troops of Belisarius were divided and dis- 
persed from the garrisons of Sicily to the shores 
of the Hadriatic. His skill and perseverance 
overcame every obstacle: Urbino was taken, 
the sieges of Fesulx, Orvieto, and Auximum 
were undertaken, and vigurously prosecuted, 
and the eunuch Narses was at length recalled to 
the domestic cares of the palace. All dissensions 
were healed, and all opposition was subdued, by 
the temperate authority of the Roman general, 
to whom his enemies could not refuse their 
esteem; and Belisarius inculcated the salutary 
lesson that the forces of the state should com- 
pose one body and be animated by one soul. 
But in the interval of discord the Goths were 
permitted to breathe; an important season was 
lost, Milan was destroyed, and the northern 
provinces of Italy were afflicted by an inunda- 
tion of the Franks. 

When Justinian first meditated the conquest 
of Italy, he sent ambassadors to the kings of the 
Franks, and adjured them, by the common ties 
of alliance and religion, to join in the holy en- 
terprise against the Arians. The Goths, as their 
wants were more urgent, employed a more 
effectual mode of persuasion, and vainly strove, 
by the gift of lands and money, to purchase the 
friendship, or at least the neutrality, of a light 
and perfidious nation.*? But the arms of Beli- 
sarius and the revolt of the Italians had no 
sooner shaken the Gothic monarchy, than 
Theodebert of Austrasia, the most powerful and 
warlike of the Merovingian kings, was per- 
suaded to succour their distress by an indirect 
and seasonable aid. Without expecting the 
consent of their sovereign, ten thousand Bur- 
gundians, his recent subjects, descended from 
the Alps, and joined the troops which Vitiges 
had sent to chastise the revolt of Milan. After 
an obstinate siege the capital of Liguria was 
reduced by famine, but no capitulation could 
be obtained, except for the safe retreat of the 
Roman garrison. Datius, the orthodox bishop, 
who had seduced his countrymen to rebellion” 
and ruin, escaped to the luxury and honours of 


the Byzantine court; but the clergy, perhaps 
the Arian clergy, were slaughtered at the foot of 
their own altars by the defenders of the catholic 
faith, Three hundred thousand males were 
reported to be slain;!°° the female sex and the 
more precious spoil was resigned to the Bur- 
gundians; and the houses, or at least the walls, 
of Milan were levelled with the ground. Phe 
Goths, in their last moments, were revenged by 
the destruction of a city second only to Rome in 
size and opulence, in the splendour of its build- 
ings, or the number of its inhabitants, and 
Belisarius synipathised alone in the fate of his 
deserted and devoted friends. Encouraged by 
this successful inroad, Theodebert himself, in 
the ensuing spring, invaded the plains of Italy 
with an army of one hundred thousand bar- 
barians.'®! The king and some chosen followers 
were mounted on horseback and armed with 
lances; the infantry, without bows or spears, 
were Satisfied with a shield, a sword, and a 
double-edged battleaxe, which in their hands 
became a deadly and unerring weapon. Italy 
trembled at the march of the Franks, and both 
the Gothic prince and the Roman general, 
alike ignorant of their designs, solicited with 
hope and terror the friendship of these danger- 
ous allies. Till he had secured the passage of the 
Po on the bridge of Pavia, the grandson of 
Clovis dissembled his intentions, which he at 
length declared by assaulting, almost at the 
same instant, the hostile.camps of the Romans 
and Goths. Instead of uniting their arms, they 
fled with equal precipitation, and the fertile 
though desolate provinces of Liguria and 
fEmilia were abandoned to a licentious host of 
barbarians, whose rage was not mitigated by 
any thoughts of settlement or conquest. Among 
the cites which they ruined, Genoa, not yet con- 
structed of marble, is particularly enumerated; 
and the deaths of thousands, according to the 
regular practice of war, appear to have excited 
less horror than some idolatrous sacrifices of 
women and children which were performed with 
impunity in the camp of the most Christian 
king. If it were not a melancholy truth that the 
first and most cruel suflerings must be the lot of 
the innocent and helpless, history might exult 
in the misery of the conquerors, who, in the 
midst of riches, were left destitute of bread or 
wine, reduced to drink the waters of the Po, and 
to feed on the flesh of distempered cattle. The 
dysentery swept away one-third of their army, 
and the clamours of his subjects, who were im- 
patient to pass the Alps, disposed ‘Theodebert 
to listen with respect to the mild exhortations 
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of Belisarius. The memory of this inglorious and 
destructive warfare was perpetuated on the 
medals of Gaul, and Justinian, without un- 
sheathing his sword, assumed the title of con- 
queror of the Franks. The Merovingian prince 
was offended by the vanity of the emperor; he 
affected to pity the fallen fortunes of the Goths; 
and his insidious offer of a foederal union was 
fortified by the promise or menace of descend- 
ing from the Alps at the head of five hundred 
thousand men. His plans of conquest were 
boundless, and perhaps chimerical. ‘The king 
of Austrasia threatened to chastise Justinian, 
and to march to the gates of Constantinople ;! 
he was overthrown and slain’? by a wild 
bull,'®* as he hunted in the Belgic or German 
forests. 

As soon.as Belisarius was delivered from his 
foreign and domestic enemies, he seriously ap- 
plied his forces to the final reduction of Italy. 
In the siege of Osimo the general was nearly 
transpierced with an arrow, if the mortal stroke 
had not been intercepted by one of his guards, 
who lost in that pious office the use of his hand. 
The Goths of Usiumno, four thousand warriors, 
with those of Faxsulw and the Cottian Alps, 
were among the last who maintained their in- 
dependence; and their gallant resistance, which 
almost tired the patience, deserved the esteem, 
of the conqueror. His prudence refused to sub- 
scribe the safe-conduct which they asked to 
join their brethren of Ravenna: but they saved, 
by an honourable capitulation, one moiety at 
least of their wealth, with the free alternative of 
retiring peaceably to their estates or enlisting to 
serve the emperor in his Persian wars. The 
multitudes which yet adhered to the standard of 
Vitiges far surpassed the number of the Roman 
troops, but neither prayers nor defiance, nor 
the extreme danger of his most faithful subjects, 
could tempt the Gothic king beyond the forti- 
fications of Ravenna. These fortifications were 
indeed impregnable to the assaults of art or 
violence, and when Belisarius invested the 
Capital he was soon convinced that famine only 
could tame the stubborn spirit of the barba- 
rians. The sea, the land, and the channels of the 
Po were guarded by the vigilance of the Roman 
general; and his morality extended the rights of 
war to the practice of poisoning the waters! 
and secretly firing the granaries!"® of a besieged 
city.!°? While he pressed the bluckade of Ra- 
venna, he was surprised by the arrival of two 
ambassadors from Constantinople, with a 
treaty of peace, which Justinian had impru- 
dently signed without deigning to consult the 


author of his victory. By this disgraceful and 
precarious agreement, Italy and the Gothic 
treasure were divided, and the provinces beyond 
the Po were left with the regal title to the suc- 
cessor of Theodoric. The ambassadors were 
eager to accomplish their salutary commission; 
the captive Vitiges accepted with transport the 
unexpected offer of a crown; honour was less 
prevalent among the Goths than the want and 
appetite of food; and the Roman chiefs, who 
murmured at the continuance of the war, pro- 
fessed implicit submission to the commands of 
the emperor. If Belisarius had possessed only 
the courage of a soldier, the laurel would have 
been snatched from his hand by timid and 
envious counsels; but in this decisive moment 
heresolved, with the magnanimity ofastatesman, 
to sustain alone the danger and merit of gen- 
erous disobedience. Each of his officers gave a 
written opinion that the siege of Ravenna was 
impracticable and hopeless; the general then 
rejected the treaty of partition, and declared 
his own resolution of leading Vitiges in chains 
to the feet of Justinian. The Goths retired with 
donbt and dismay; this peremptory refusal 
deprived them of the only signature which they 
could trust, and filled their minds with a just 
apprehension that a sagacious enemy had dis- 
covered the full extent of their deplorable state. 
They compared the fame and fortune of Beli- 
sarius with the weakness of their ill-fated king, 
and the comparison suggested an extraordinary 
project, to which Vitiges, with apparent resig- 
nation, was compelled to acquiesce. Partition 
would ruin the strength, exile would disgrace 
the honour, of the nation; but they offered 
their arms, their treasures, and the fortifications 
of Ravenna, if Belisarius would disclaim the 
authority of a master, accept the choice of the 
Goths, and assume, as he had deserved, the 
kingdom of Italy. If the false lustre of a diadem 
could have tempted the loyalty of a faithful 
subject, his prudence must have foreseen the 
inconstancy of the barbarians, and his rational 
ambition would prefer the safe and honourable 
station of a Roman general. Even the patience 
and seeming satisfaction with which he enter- 
tained a proposal of treason might be sus- 
ceptible of a malignant interpretation. But the 
lieutenant of Justinian was conscious of his own 
rectitude; he entered into a dark and crooked 
path, as it might lead to the voluntary sub- 
mission of the Goths; and his dexterous policy 
persuaded them that he was disposed to comply 
with their wishes, without engaging an oath or 
a promise for the performance of a treaty 
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which he secretly abhorred. The day of the 
surrender of Ravenna was stipulated by the 
Gothic ambassadors; a fleet, laden with pro- 
visions, sailed as a welcome guest into the deep- 
est recess of the harbour, the gates were opened 
to the fancied king of Italy, and Belisarius, 
without meeting an enemy, triumphantly 
marched through the streets of an impregnable 
city."% The Romans were astonished by their 
success; the multitudes of tall and robust bar- 
barians were confounded by the image of their 
own patience; and the masculine females, 
spitting in the faces of their sons and husbands, 
most bitterly reproached them for betraying 
their dominion and freedom to these pigmies of 
the south, contemptible in their numbers, 
diminutive in their stature. Before the Goths 
could recover from the first surprise and claim 
the accomplishment of their doubtful hopes, 
the victor established his power in Ravenna 
beyond the danger of repentance and revolt. 
Vitiges, who perhaps had attempted to escape, 
was honourably guarded in his palace; the 
flower of the Gothic youth was sclected for the 
service of the emperor; the remainder of the 
people was dismissed to their peaceful habita- 
tions in the southern provinces, and a colony of 
Italians was invited to replenish the depopu- 
lated city. The submission of the capital was 
imitated in the towns and villages of Italy 
which had not been subdued or even visited by 
the Romans; and the independent Goths, who 
remained in arms at Pavia and Verona, were 
ambitious only to become the subjects of Beli- 
sarius. But his inflexibJe loyalty rejected. except 
as the substitute of Justinian, their oaths of 
allegiance, and he was not offended by the re- 
proach of their deputies that he rather chose to 
be a slave than a king. 

After the second victory of Belisarius, envy 
again whispered, Justinian listened, and the 
hero was recalled. “The remnant of the Gothic 
war was no longer worthy of his presence: a 
gracious sovereign was impatient to reward his 
services and to consult his wisdom; and he alone 
was capable of defending the East against the 
innumerable armies of Persia.” Belisarius un- 
derstood the suspicion, accepted the excuse, 
embarked at Ravenna his spoils and trophies, 
and proved by his ready obedience that such an 
abrupt removal from the government of Italy 
was not less unjust than it might have been in- 
discreet. The emperor received with honourable 
courtesy both Vitiges and his more noble con- 
sort; and as the king of the Goths conformed to 
the Athanasian faith, he obtained, with a rich 


inheritance of lands in Asia, the rank of senator 
and patrician.“° Every spectator admired, 
without peril, the strength and stature of the 
young barbarians: they adored the majesty of 
the throne, and promised to shed their blood in 
the service of their benefactor. Justinian de- 
posited in the Byzantine palace the treasures of 
the Gothic monarchy. A flattering senate was 
sometimes admitted to gaze on the magnificent 
spectacle, but it was enviously secluded from 
the public view; and the conqueror of Italy 
renounced without a murmur, perhaps without 
a sigh, the well-earned honours of a second tri- 
umph. His glory was, indeed, exalted above all 
external pomp; and the faint and hollow praises 
of the court were supplied, even in a servile age, 
by the respect and admiration of his country. 
Whenever he appeared in the streets and public 
places of Constantinople, Belisarius attracted 
and satisfied the eyes of the people. His lofty 
stature and majestic countenance fulfilled their 
expectations of a hero, the meanest of his fellow- 
citizens were emboldened by his gentle and 
gracious demeanour, and the martial train 
which attended his footsteps left his person 
more accessible than in a day of battle. Seven 
thousand horsemen, matchless for beauty and 
valour, were maintained in the service, and at 
the private expense, of the general. Their 
prowess was always conspicuous in single com- 
bats or in foremost ranks, and both parties con- 
fessed that in the siegeof Rome the guards of 
Belisarius had alone vanquished the barbarian 
host. Their numbers were continually aug- 
mented by the bravest and most faithful of the 
enemy; and his fortunate captives, the Vandals, 
the Moors, and the Goths, emulated the attach- 
ment of his domestic followers. By the union of 
liberality and justice he acquired the love of the 
soldiers, without alienating the affections of the 
people. The sick and wounded were relieved 
with medicines and money, and still more 
efficaciously by the healing visits and smiles of 
their commander. The loss of a weapon or a 
horse was instantly repaired, and each deed of 
valour was rewarded by the rich and honour- 
able gifts of a bracelet or a collar, which were 
rendered more precious by the judgment of 
Belisarius. He was endeared to the husbandmen 
by the peace and pleaty which they enjoyed 
under the shadow of his standard. Instead of 
being injured, the country was enriched by the 
march of the Roman armies; and such was the 
rigid discipline of their camp, that not an apple 
was gathered from the tree, not a path could be 
traced in the fields of corn. Belisarius was chaste 
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and sober. In the licence of a military life, none 
could boast that they had seen him intoxicated 
with wine; the most beautiful captives of Gothic 
or Vandal race were offered to his embraces, 
but he turned aside from their charms, and 
the husband of Antonina was never suspected 
of violating the laws of conjugal fidelity. The 
spectator and historian of his exploits has ob- 
served that amidst the perils of war he was 
daring without rashness, prudent without fear, 
slow or rapid according to the exigencies of the 
moment; that in the deepest distress he was 
animated by real or apparent hope, but that he 
was modest and humble in the most prosperous 
fortune. By these virtues he equalled or excelled 
the ancient masters of the military art. Victory, 
by sea and land, attended his arms. He subdued 
Africa, Italy, and the adjacent islands; led away 
captives the successors of Genseric and Theo- 
doric; filled Constantinople with the spoils of 
their palaces; and in the space of six years re- 
covered half the provinces of the Western em- 
pire. In his fame and merit, in wealth and 
power, he remained without a rival, the first of 
the Roman sutyjects: the voice of envy could 
only magnify his dangerous importance, and 
the emperor might applaud his own discerning 
spirit, which had discovered and raised the 
genius of Belisarius. 

It was the custom of the Roman triumphs 
that a slave should be placed behind the chariot, 
to remind the conqueror of the instability of 
fortune and the infirmitics of human nature. 
Procopius, in his Anecdotes, has assumed that 
servile and ungrateful office. The generous 
reader may cast away the libel, but the evidence 
of facts will adhere to his memory; and he will 
reluctantly confess that the fame and even the 
virtue of Belisarius were polluted by the lust 
and cruelty of his wile, and that the hero de- 
served an appellation which may not drop from 
the pen of the decent historian. The mother of 
Antonina!” was a theatrical prostitute, and 
both her father and grandfather exercised, at 
Thessalonica and Constantinople, the vile 
though lucrative profession of chariotcers. In 
the various situations of their fortune she be- 
came the companion, the enemy, the servant, 
and the favourite of the empress Theodora: 
these loose and ambitious females had been con- 
nected by similar pleasures; they were separated 
by the jealousy of vice, and at length reconciled 
by the partnership of guilt. Before her marriage 
with Belisarius, Antonina had one husband and 
many lovers; Photius, the son of her former 
nuptials, was of an age to distinguish himself at 


the siege of Naples; and it was not till the au- 
tumn of her age and beauty" that she indulged 
a scandalous attachment to a Thracian youth. 
Theodosius had been educated in the Euno- 
mian heresy; the African voyage was conse- 
crated by the baptism and auspicious name of 
the first soldier who embarked, and the proselyte 
was adopted into the family of his spiritual 
parents,'!4 Belisarius and Antonina. Before they 
touched the shores of Africa, this holy kindred 
degenerated into sensual love; and as Antonina 
soon overleaped the bounds of modesty and 
caution, the Roman general was alone ignorant 
of his own dishonour. During their residence at 
Carthage he surprised the two lovers in a sub- 
terraneous « hamber, solitary, warm, and almost 
naked. Anger flashed from his eyes. ‘“With the 
help of this young man,” said the unblushing 
Antonina, “I was secreting our most precious 
effects from the knowledge of Justinian.’? The 
youth resumed his garments, and the pious 
husband consented to disbelieve the evidence of 
his own senses. From this pleasing and perhaps 
voluntary delusion, Belisarius was awakened at 
Syracuse by the officious information of Mace- 
donia; and that female attendant, after re- 
quiring an oath for her security, produced two 
chamberlains who like herself had often beheld 
the adulteries of Antonina. A hasty flight into 
Asia saved Theodosius from the justice of an 
injured husband, who had signified to one of 
his guards the order of his death; but the tears 
of Antonina and her artful seductions assured 
the credulous hero of her innocence, and he 
stooped, against his faith and judgment, to 
abandon those imprudent friends who had 
presumed to accuse or doubt the chastity of his 
wife. The revenge of a guilty woman is implac- 
able and bloody: the unfortunate Macedonia, 
with the two witnesses, were secretly arrested by 
the minister of her cruelty; their tongues were 
cut out, their bodies were hacked into small 
pieces, and their remains were cast into the sea 
of Syracuse. A rash though judicious saying of 
Constantine, ‘I would sooner have punished 
the adulteress than the boy,” was deeply re- 
membered by Antonina; and two years after- 
wards, when despair had armed that officer 
against his general, her sanguinary advice 
decided and hastened his execution. Even the 
indignation of Photius was not forgiven by his 
mother; the exile of her son prepared the recall 
of her lover, and Theodosius condescended to 
accept the pressing and humble invitation of 
the conqueror of Italy. In the absolute direction 
of his household, and in the important commis- 
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sions of peace and war," the favourite youth 
most rapidly acquired a fortune of four hundred 
thousand pounds sterling; and after their return 
to Constantinople the passion of Antonina at 
least continued ardent and unabated. But fear, 
devotion, and lassitude perhaps, inspired Theo- 
dosius with more serious thoughts. He dreaded 
the busy scandal of the capital, and the indis- 
creet fondness of the wife of Belisarius, escaped 
from her embraces, and, retiring to Ephesus, 
shaved his head and took refuge in the sanc- 
tuary of a monastic life. The despair of the new 
Ariadne could scarcely have been excused by 
the death of her husband. She wept, she tore 
her hair, she filled the palace with her cries; 
“she had lost the dearest of friends, a tender, a 
faithful, a laborious friend !? But her warm en- 
treaties, fortified by the prayers of Belisarius, 
were insufficient to draw the holy monk from 
the solitude of Ephesus. It was not till the gen- 
eral moved forward for the Persian war that 
Theodosius could be tempted to return to Con- 
stantinople, and the short interval before the 
departure of Antonina herself was boldly devoted 
to love and pleasure. 

A philosopher may pity and forgive the in- 
firmities of female nature from which he re- 
ceives no real injury; but contemptible is the 
husband who feels, and yet endures, his own 
infamy in that of his wife. Antonina pursued 
her son with implacable hatred, and the gallant 
Photius"* was exposed to her secret persécutions 
in the camp beyond the Tigris. Enraged by his 
own wrongs and by the dishonour of his blood, 
he cast away in his turn the sentiments of nature, 
and revealed to Belisarius the turpitude of a 
woman who had violated all the duties of a 
mother and a wife. From the surprise and in- 
dignation of the Roman general, his former 
credulity appears to have been sincere: he em- 
braced the knees of the son of Antonina, adjured 
him to remember his obligations rather than 
his birth, and confirmed at the altar their holy 
vows of revenge and mutual defence. The 
dominion of Antonina was impaired by ab- 
sence; and when she met her husband on his 
return from the Persian confines, Belisarius, in 
his first and transient emotions, confined her 
person and threatened her life. Photius was 
more resolved to punish, and less prompt to 
pardon; he flew to Ephesus, extorted from a 
trusty eunuch of his mother the full confession 
of her guilt, arrested Theodosius and his trea- 
sures in the church of St. John the Apostle, and 
concealed his captives, whose execution was 
only delayed, in a secure and sequestered for- 


tress of Cilicia. Such a daring outrage against 
public justice could not pass with impunity, and 
the cause of Antonina was espoused by the em- 
press, whose favour she had deserved by the 
recent services of the disgrace of a przefect, and 
the exile and murder of a pope. At the end of 
the campaign Belisarius was recalled; he com- 
plied as usual with the Imperial mandate. His 
mind was not prepared for rebellion: his obedi- 
ence, however adverse to the dictates of honour, 
was consonant to the wishes of his heart; and 
when he embraced his wife, at the command 
and perhaps in the presence of the empress, the 
tender husband was disposed to forgive or to 
be forgiven. The bounty of Theodora reserved 
for her companion a morc precious favour. “‘I 
have found,” she said, ‘‘my dearest patrician, 
a pearl of inestimable value; it has not yet been 
viewed by any mortal eye, but the sight and the 
possession of this jewel are destined for my 
friend.” As soon as the curiosity and impatience 
of Antonina were kindled, the door of a bed- 
chainber was thrown open, and she beheld her 
lover, whorn the diligence of the eunuchs had 
discovered in his secret prison. Her silent wonder 
burst into passionate exclamations of gratitude 
and joy, and she named ‘Theodora her queen, 
her benefactress, and her saviour. The monk of 
Ephesus was nourshed in the palace with lux- 
ury and ambition; but instead of assuming, as 
he was promised, the command of the Roman 
armies, ‘Theodosius expired in the first fatigues 
of an amorous interview. The grief of Antonina 
could only be assuaged by the sufferings of her 
son. A youth of consular rank and a sickly con- 
stitution was punished without a trial, hhe a 
malefactor and a slave; yet such was the con- 
stancy of his mind, that Photius sustained the 
tortures of the scourge and the rack without 
violating the faith which he had sworn to 
Belisarius. After this fruitless cruelty the son of 
Antonina, while his mother feasted with the 
empress, was buried in her subterraneous 
prisons, which admitted not the distinction of 
night and day. He twice escaped to the most 
venerable sanctuaries of Constantinople, the 
church of St. Sophia and of the Virgin; but hus 
tyrants were insensible of religion as of pity, and 
the helpless youth, amidst the clamours of the 
clergy and people, was twice dragged from the 
altar to the dungeon. His third attempt was 
more successful. At the end of three years the 
prophet Zachariah, or some mortal friend, in- 
dicated the means of an escape: he eluded the 
spies and guards of the empress, reached the 
holy sepulchre of Jerusalem, embraced the 
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profession of a monk, and the abbot Photius 
was employed, after the death of Justinian, to 
reconcile and regulate the churches of Egypt. 
The son of Antonina suffered all that an enemy 
can inflict; her patient husband imposed on 
himself the more exquisite misery of violating 
his promise and deserting his friend. 

In the succeeding campaign Belisarius was 
again sent against the Persians: he saved the 
East, but he offended Theodora, and perhaps 
the emperor himself. The malady of Justinian 
had countenanced the rumour of his death; 
and the Roman general, on the supposition of 
that probable event, spoke the free Janguage of 
a citizen and a soldier. His colleague Buzes. who 
concurred in the same sentiments, lost his rank, 
his liberty, and his health by the persecution of 
the empress; but the disgrace of Belisarius was 
alleviated by the dignity of his own character 
and the influence of his wife, who might wish to 
huinble, but could not desire toruin, the partner 
of her fortunes. Even his removal was coloured 
by the assurance that the sinking state of Italy 
would be retrieved by the single presence of its 
conqueror. But 19 sooner had he returned, alone 
and defenceless, than a hostile commission was 
sent to the East to seize his treasures and crim- 
inate his actions; the guards and veterans who 
followed his private banner were distributed 
among the chiefs of the army, and even the 
cunuchs presumed to cast lots for the partition 
of his martial domestics. When he passed with a 
small and sordid retinue through the streets of 
Constantinople, his forlorn appearance excited 
the amazement and compassion of the people. 
Justinian and Theodora received him with 
cold ingratitude, the servile crowd with in- 
solence and contempt; and in the evening he 


retired with trembling steps to his deserted 
palace. An indisposition, feigned or real, had 
confined Antonina to her apartment; and she 
walked disdainfully silent in the adjacent 
portico, while Belisarius threw himself on his 
bed, and expected, in an agony of grief and 
terror, the death which he had so often braved 
under the walls of Rome. Long after sunset a 
messenger was announced from the empress: he 
opened with anxious curiosity the Jetter which 
contained the sentence of his fate. ““You cannot 
be ignorant how much you have deserved my 
displeasure. I am not insensible of the services 
of Antonina. To her merits and intercession I 
have granted your life, and permit you to retain 
a part of your treasures, which might be justly 
forfeited to the state. Let your gratitude where 
it is due be displayed, not in words, but in your 
future behaviour.” I know not how to believe or 
to relate the transports with which the hero is 
said to have received this ignominious pardon. 
He fell prostrate before his wife, he kissed the 
feet of his saviour, and he devoutly promised to 
live the grateful and submissive slave of Anto- 
nina. A fine of one hundred and twenty thou- 
sand pounds sterling was levied on the fortunes 
of Belisarius; and with the office of count, or 
master of the royal stables, he accepted the 
conduct of the Italian war. At his departure 
from Constantinople, his friends, and even the 
public, were persuaded that as soon as he re- 
gained his freedom he would renounce his dis- 
simulation; and that his wife, Theodora, and 
perhaps the emperor himself, would be sacri- 
ficed to the just revenge of a virtuous rebel. 
Their hopes were deceived; and the unconquer- 
able patience and loyalty of Belisarius appear 
either below 01 above the character of a MAN.” 
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to the common faculties of mankind. 
The aspiring efforts of genius or virtue, 
either in active or speculative life, are measured 
not so much by their real elevation as by the 
height to which they ascend above the level of 


()*: estimate of personal merit is relative 


their age or country; and the same stature 
which in a people of giants would pass unno- 
ticed, must appear conspicuous in a race of pig- 
mies. Leonidas and his three hundred compan- 
ions devoted their lives at Thermopylzx; but the 
education of the infant, the boy, and the man, 
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had prepared and almost ensured this memor- 
able sacrifice ; and each Spartan would approve, 
rather than admire, an act of duty, of which 
himself and eight thousand of his fellow-citizens 
were equally capable.' The great Pompey 
might inscribe on his trophies that he had de- 
feated in battle two millions of enemies, and re- 
duced fifteen hundred cities from the lake 
Mzotis to the Red Sea;? but the fortune of 
Rome flew before his cagles; the nations were 
oppressed by their own fears; and the invincible 
legions which he commanded had been formed 
by the habits of conquest and the discipline of 
ages. In this view the character of Belisarius 
may be deservedly placed above the heroes of 
the ancient republics. His imperfections flowed 
from the contagion of the times; his virtucs were 
his own, the free gift of nature or reflection; he 
raised himself without a master or a rival; and 
so inadequate were the arms committed to his 
hand, that his sole advantage was derived from 
the pride and presumption of his adversaries. 
Under his command, the subjects of Justinian 
often deserved to be called Romans; but the un- 
warlike appellation of Grecks was imposed as a 
term of reproach by the haughty Goths, who 
affected to blush that they must dispute the 
kingdom of Italy with a nation of tragedians, 
pantomimes, and pirates.* The climate of Asia 
has indeed been found less congenial than that 
of Europe to military spirit: those populous 
countries were enervated by luxury, despotism, 
and superstition, and the monks were more ex- 
pensive and more numerous than the soldiers of 
the East. The regular force of the empire had 
once amounted to six hundred and forty-five 
thousand men: it was reduced, in the time of 
Justinian, to one hundred and fifty thousand; 
and this number, large as it may secm, was 
thinly scattered over the sea and land—in 
Spain and Italy, in Africa and Egypt, on the 
banks of the Danube, the coast of the Euxine, 
and the frontiers of Persia. The citizen was ex- 
hausted, yet the soldier was unpaid; his poverty 
was mischievously soothed by the privilege of 
rapine and indolence, and the tardy payments 
were detained and intercepted by the fraud of 
those agents who usurp, without courage or 
danger, the emoluments of war. Public and pri- 
vate distress recruited the armies of the state; 
but in the field, and still more in the presence of 
the enemy, their numbers were always defec- 
tive. The want of national spirit was supplied 
by the precarious faith and disorderly service of 
barbarian mercenaries. Even military honour, 
which has often survived the loss of virtue and 


freedom, was almost totally extinct. The gen- 
erals, who were multiplied beyond the example 
of former times, laboured only to prevent the 
success or to sully the reputation of their col- 
Jeagues; and they had been taught by expe- 
rience that, if merit sometimes provoked the 
jealousy, error, or even guilt, would obtain the 
indulgence, of a gracious emperor.‘ In such an 
age the triumphs of Belisarius, and afterwards 
of Narses, shine with incomparable lustre; but 
they are encompassed with the darkest shades 
of disgrace and calamity. While the lieutenant 
of Justinian subdued the kingdoms of the Goths 
and Vandals, the emperor,® timid, though am- 
bitious, balanced the forces of the barbarians, 
fomented their divisions by flattery and false- 
hood, and invited by his patience and liberality 
the repetition of injuries.6 The keys of Car- 
thage, Rome, and Ravenna were presented to 
their conqueror, while Antioch was destroyed 
by the Persians, and Justinian trembled for the 
safety of Constantinople. 

Even the Gothic victories of Belisarius were 
prejudicial to the state, since they abolished the 
important barrier of the Upper Danube, which 
had been so faithfully guarded by Theodoric 
and his daughter. For the defence of Italy, the 
Goths evacuated Pannonia and Noricum, which 
they left in a peaceful and flourishing condi- 
tion: the sovereignty was claimed by the em- 
peror of the Romans; the actual possession was 
abandoned to the boldness of the first invader. 
On the opposite banks of the Danube, the plains 
of Upper Hungary and the Transylvanian hills 
were possessed, since the death of Attila, by the 
tribes of the Gepida, who respected the Gothic 
arms, and despised, not indeed the gold of the 
Romans, but the secret motive of their annual 
subsidies. The vacant fortifications of the river 
were instantly occupied by these barbarians; 
their standards were planted on the walls of 
Sirmium and Belgrade; and the ironical tone 
of their apology aggravated this insult on the 
mayesty of the empire: ‘‘So extensive, O Casar, 
are your dominions, so numerous are your 
citics, that you are continually seeking for na- 
tions to whom, either in peace or war, you may 
relinquish these useless possessions. The Gepidz 
are your brave and faithful allics, and, if they 
have anticipated your gifts, they have shown a 
just confidence in your bounty.” Their presump- 
tion was excused by the mode of revenge which 
Justinian embraced. Instead of asserting the 
rights of a sovereign for the protection of his 
subjects, the emperor invited a strange people 
to invade and possess the Roman provinces be- 
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tween the Danube and the Alps; and the ambi- 
tion of the Gepidz was checked by the rising 
power and fame of the Lomearps.’ This corrupt 
appellation has been diffused in the thirteenth 
century by the merchants and bankers, the Ital- 
ian posterity of these savage warriors; but the 
original name of Langobards is expressive only of 
the peculiar length and fashion of their beards. I 
am not disposed either to question or to justify 
their Scandinavian origin,® nor to pursue the 
migrations of the Lombards through unknown 
regions and marvellous adventures. About the 
time of Augustus and Trajan, a ray of historic 
light breaks on the darkness of their antiquities, 
and they are discovered, for the first time, he- 
tween the Elbe and the Oder. Fierce, beyond 
the cxample of the Germans, they delighted to 
propagate the tremendous belief that their 
heads were formed like the heads of dogs, and 
that they drank the blood of their enemies 
whom they vanquished in battle. The smallness 
of their numbers was recruited by the adoption 
of their bravest slaves; and alone, amidst their 
powerful neighbours, they defended by arms 
their high-spiri..d independence. In the tem- 
pests of the north, which overwhelmed so many 
names and nations, this little bark of the Lom- 
bards still floated on the surface; they gradually 
descended towards the south and the Danube, 
and at the end of four hundred years they again 
appear with their ancient valour and renown. 
Their manners were not less ferocious. ‘The as- 
sassination of a royal guest was executed in the 
presence and by the command of the king’s 
daughter, who had been provoked by some 
words of insult, and disappointed by his dimin- 
utive stature; and a tribute, the price of blood, 
was imposed on the Lombards by his brothcr, 
the king of the Heruli. Adversity revived a sense 
of moderation and justice, and the insolence of 
conquest was chastised by the signal defeat and 
irreparable dispersion of the Heruli, who were 
seated in the southern provinces of Poland.’ The 
victories of the Lombards recommended them 
to the friendship of the emperors; and, at the 
solicitation of Justinian, they passed the Danube 
to reduce, according to their treaty, the citics of 
Noricum and the fortresses of Pannonia. But the 
spirit of rapine soon tempted them beyond these 
ample limits; they wandered along the coast of 
the Hadriatic as far as Dyrrachium, and pre- 
sumed, with familiar rudeness, to enter the 
towns and houses of their Roman allies, and to 
seize the captives who had escaped from their 
audacious hands. These acts of hostility, the 
sallies, as it might be pretended, of some loose 


adventurers, were disowned by the nation, and 
excused by the emperor; but the arms of the 
Lombards were more seriously engaged by a 
contest of thirty years, which was terminated 
only by the extirpation of the Gepidz. The hos- 
tile nations often pleaded their cause before the 
throne of Constantinople; and the crafty Jus- 
tinian, to whom the barbarians were almost 
equally odious, pronounced a partial and am- 
biguous sentence, and dexterously protracted 
the war by slow and ineffectual succours. Their 
strength was formidable, since the Lombards, 
who sent into the field several myriads of sol- 
diers, still claimed, as the weaker side, the pro- 
tection of the Romans, Their spirit was intre- 
pid; yet such is the uncertainty of courage, that 
the two armies were suddenly struck with a 
panic: they fled from each other, and the rival 
kings remained with their guards in the midst 
of an empty plain. A short truce was obtained; 
but their mutual resentment again kindled, and 
the remembh. ance of their shame rendered the 
next encounter more desperate and bloody. 
Forty thousand of the barbarians perished in 
the decisive battle which broke the power of the 
Gepida, transferred the fears and wishes of Jus- 
tinian, and first displayed the character of Al- 
boin, the youthful prince of the Lornbards, and 
the future conqueror of Italy.?° 

The wild people who dwelt or wandered in 
the plains of Russia, Lithuania, and Poland, 
might be reduced, in the age of Justinian, under 
the two great families of the BuLcARIAns' and 
the Scr avonrans. According to the Greek writ- 
ers, the former, who touched the Euxine and the 
lake Mzcotis. derived from the Huns their name 
or descent; and it is needless to renew the simple 
and well-known picture of Tartar manners, 
They were bold and dexterous archers, who 
drank the milk and feasted on the flesh of their 
fleet and indefatigable horses; whose flocks and 
herds followed, or rather guided, the motions of 
their roving camps; to whose inroads no coun- 
try was remote or impervious, and who were 
practised in flight, though incapable of fear. 
The nation was divided into two powerful and 
hostile tribes, who pursucd each other with fra- 
ternal hatred. ‘They eagerly disputed the friend- 
ship or rather the gifts of the emperor; and the 
distinction which nature had fixed between the 
faithful dog and the rapacious wolf was applied 
by an ambassador who received only verbal in- 
structions from the mouth of his illiterate 
prince.” The Bulgarians, of whatsoever species, 
were equally attracted by Roman wealth: they 
assumed a vague dominion over the Sclavonian 
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name, and their rapid marches could only be 
stopped by the Baltic Sea, or the extreme cold 
and poverty of the north. But the same race of 
Sclavonians appears to have maintained, in 
every age, the possession of the same countries, 
Their numerous tribes, however distant or ad- 
verse, used one cominon language (it was harsh 
and irregular), and were known by the resem- 
blance of their form, which deviated from the 
swarthy Tartar, and approached without attain- 
ing the lofty stature and fair complexion of the 
German. Four thousand six hundred villages!® 
were scattered over the provinces of Russia and 
Poland, and their huts were hastily built of 
rough timber, in a country deficient both in 
stone and iron. Erected, or rather concealed, in 
the depth of forests, on the banks of rivers, or the 
edge of morasses, we may not perhaps, without 
flattery, compare them to the architecture of the 
beaver, which they resembled in a double issue, 
to the land and water, for the escape of the sav- 
age inhabitant, an animal less cleanly, less dili- 
gent, and less social, than that marvellous quad- 
ruped. The fertility of the soil, rather than the 
labour of the natives, supplied the rustic plenty 
of the Sclavonians. Their sheep and horned 
cattle were large and numerous, and the fields 
which they sowed with millet and panic! af- 
forded, in the place of bread, a coarse and less 
nutritive food. The incessant rapine of thcir 
neighbours compelled them to bury this treasure 
in the earth; but on the appearance of a stranger 
it was freely imparted by a pcople whose un- 
favourable character is qualified by the epi- 
thets of chaste, patient, and hospitable. As their 
supreme god, they adored an invisible master 
of the thunder. The rivers and the nymphs ob- 
tained their subordinate honours, and the pop- 
ular worship was expressed in vows and sacri- 
fice. The Sclavonians disdained to obcy a des- 
pot, a prince, or even a magistrate; but their 
experience was too narrow, thcir passions too 
headstrong, to compose a system of cqual law or 
general defence. Some voluntary respect was 
yielded to age and valour; but each tribe or 
village existed as a separate republic, and all 
must be persuaded where none could be com- 
pelled. They fought on foot, almost naked, and, 
except an unwieldy shield, without any defen- 
sive armour: their weapons of offence were a 
bow, a quiver of small poisoned arrows, and a 
long rope, which they dextcrously threw from a 
distance, and entangled their enemy in a run- 
ning noose. In the field, the Sclavonian infantry 
was dangerous by their spced, agility, and har- 
diness; they swam, they dived, they remained 
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under water, drawing their breath through a 
hollow cane; and a river or lake was often the 
scene of their unsuspected ambuscade. But these 
were the achievements of spies or stragglers: the 
military art was unknown to the Sclavonians; 
their name was obscure, and their conquests 
were inglorious.!® 

I have marked the faint and general outline 
of the Sclavonians and Bulgarians, without at- 
tempting to define their intermediate bounda- 
ries, which were not accurately known or re- 
spected by the barbarians themselves. Their im- 
portance was measured by their vicinity to the 
empire; and the level country of Moldavia and 
Wallachia was occupied by the Antes,'® a Scla- 
vonian tribe, which swelled the titles of Justin- 
ian with an epithet of conquest.'” Against the 
Antes he erected the fortifications of the Lower 
Danube, and laboured to secure the alliance of 
a people seatcd in the direct channel of northern 
inundation, an interval of two hundred miles 
between the mountains of Transylvania and the 
Euxine Sea. But the Antes wanted power and 
inclination to stem the fury of the torrent: and 
the light-armed Sclavonians from a hundred 
tribes pursued with almost equal speed the fuot- 
steps of the Bulgarian horse. The payment of 
one piece of gold for cach soldier procured a 
safe and easy retreat through the country of the 
Gepide, who commanded the passage of the 
Upper Danube.” The hopes or fears of the bar- 
barians, their intestine unign or discord, the 
accident of a frozen or shallow stream, the pros- 
pect of harvest or vintage, the prosperity or dis- 
tress of the Romans, were the causes which pro- 
duced the uniform repetition of annual visits,” 
tedious in the narrative, and destructive in the 
event. The samc year, and possibly the same 
month, in which Ravenna surrendered, was 
marked by an invasion of the Huns or Bulguri- 
ans, so dreadful that it almost effaced the mem- 
ory of their past inroads. ‘They spread from the 
suburbs of Constantinople to the Ionian Gulf, 
destroyed thirty-two cities or castles, crased Po- 
tidxea, which Athens had built and Philip had 
besieged, and repassed the Danube, dragging at 
their horses’ heels one hundred and twenty 
thousand of the subjects of Justinian. In a sub- 
sequent inroad they pierced the wall of the 
Thracian Chersoncsus, extirpated the habita- 
tions and the inhabitants, boldly traversed the 
Hellespont, and returned to their companions 
laden with the spoils of Asia. Another party, 
which seemed a multitude in the eyes of the 
Romans, penetrated without opposition from 
the straits of Thermopyle to the isthmus of 
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Corinth; and the last ruin of Greece has ap- 
peared an object too minute for the attention of 
history. ‘The works which the emperor raised 
for the protection, but at the expense of his sub- 
jects, served only to disclose the weakness of 
some neglected part; and the walls, which by 
flattery had been deemed impregnable, were 
either deserted by the garrison or scaled by the 
barbarians. Three thousand Sclavonians, who 
insolently divided themselves into two bands, 
discovered the weakness and misery of a tri- 
uimphant reign. They passed the Danube and 
the Hebrus, vanquished the Roman generals 
who dared to oppose their progress, and plun- 
dered with impunity the cities of Illyricum and 
Thrace, each of which had arms and numbers 
to overwhelm their contemptible assailants, 
Whatever praise the boldness of the Sclavonians 
may deserve, it is sullied by the wanton and de- 
liberate cruelty which they are accused of exer- 
cisiny on their prisoners. Without distinction of 
rank or age or sex, the captives were impaled or 
flayed alive, or suspended between four posts 
and heaten with clubs till they expired, or en- 
closed in some spacious building and left to 
perish in the flames with the spoil and cattle 
which might impede the march of these savage 
victors.2° Perhaps a more impartial narrative 
would reduce the number and qualify the na- 
ture of these horrid acts, and they might some- 
times be excused by the cruel laws of retalia- 
tion. In the sicge of ‘Topirus,”? whose obstinate 
detence had enraged the Sclavonians, they mas- 
sacred fifteen thousand males, but they spared 
the women and children; the most valuable 
captuves were always reserved for labour or ran- 
som; the servitude was not rigorous, and the 
terms of their deliverance were speedy and 
moderate. But the subject, or the historian of 
Justinian, exhaled his just indignation in the 
language of complaint and reproach; and Pro- 
copius has confidently affirmed that in a reign 
of thirty-two years each annual inroad of the 
barbarians consumed two hundred thousand of 
the inhabitants of the Roman empire. The en- 
tire population of Turkish Europe, which near- 
ly corresponds with the provinces of Justinian, 
would perhaps be incapable of supplying six 
‘millions of persons, the result of this incredible 
estimate.” 

In the midst of these obscure calamities, Eu- 
rope felt the shock of a revolution, which first 
revealed to the world the name and nation of 
the Turxs. Like Romulus, the founder of that 
martial people was suckled by a she-wolf, who 
afterwards made him the father of a numerous 


progeny; and the representation of that animal 
in the banners of the Turks preserved the mem- 
ory, or rather suggested the idea, of a fable which 
was invented, without any mutual intercourse, 
by the shepherds of Latium and those of Scy- 
thia. At the equal distance of two thousand 
miles from the Caspian, the Icy, the Chinese, 
and the Bengal seas, a ridge of mountains is con- 
spicuous, the centre, and perhaps the summit, 
of Asia, which, in the language of different na- 
tions, has been styled Imaus, and Caf,?3 and 
Altai, and the Golden Mountains, and the Gir- 
dle of the Earth. The sides of the hills were pro- 
ductive of mincrals; and the iron-forges,”‘ for 
the purpose of war, were exercised by the Turks, 
the most despised portion of the slaves of the 
great khan of the Geougen. But their servitude 
could only last till a leader, bold and eloquent, 
should arise to persuade his countrymen that 
the same arms which they forged for their mas- 
ters inight become in their own hands the in- 
struments of freedom and victory. They sallied 
from the mountain; a sceptre was the reward 
of his advice; and the annual ceremony, in 
which a piece of iron was heated in the fire, and 
a smith’s hammer was successively handled, by 
the prince and his nobles, recorded for ages the 
humble profession and rational pride of the 
Turkish nation. Bertezena, their first leader, 
signalised their valour and his own in successful 
conibats against the neighbouring tribes; but 
when he presumed to ask in marriage the daugh- 
ter of the great khan, the insolent demand of a 
slave and a mechanic was contemptuously re- 
jected. The disgrace was expiated by a more 
noble alliance with a princess of China; and the 
decisive battle which almost extirpated the na- 
tion of the Geougen established in Tartary the 
new and more powerful empire of the Turks. 
They reigned over the north; but they confessed 
the vanity of conquest by their faithful attach- 
ment to the mountain of their fathers. ‘The royal 
encampment seldom lost sight of Mount Altai, 
from whence the river Irtish descends to water 
the rich pastures of the Calmucks,** which 
nourish the largest sheep and oxen in the world. 
The soil is fruitful, and the climate mild and 
temperate: the happy region was ignorant of 
earthquake and pestilence; the emperor’s throne 
was turned towards the east, and a golden wolf 
on the top of a spear seemed to guard the en- 
trance of his tent. One of the successors of Berte- 
zena was tempted by the luxury and supersti- 
tion of China; but his design of building cities 
and temples was defeated by the simple wisdom 
of a barbarian counsellor. ‘“The Turks,” he 
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said, “are not equal in number to one hun- 
dredth part of the inhabitants of China. If we 
balance their power, and elude their armies, it 
is because we wander without any fixed habita- 
tions in the exercise of war and hunting. Are we 
strong? we advance and conquer: are we feeble? 
we retire and are concealed. Should the Turks 
confine themselves within the walls of cities, the 
loss of a battle would be the destruction of their 
empire. The bonzes preach only patience, hu- 
mility, and the renunciation of the world. Such 
O king! is not the religion of heroes.”” They en- 
tertained with less reluctance the doctrines of 
Zoroaster; but the greatest part of the nation 
acquiesced without inquiry in the opinions, or 
rather in the practice, of their ancestors. The 
honours of sacrifice were reserved for the su- 
preme deity; they acknowledged in rude hymns 
their obligations to the air, the fire, the water, 
and the earth; and their priests derived some 
profit from the art of divination. Their unwrit- 
ten laws were rigorous and impartial: theft was 
punished by a tenfold restitution; adultery, 
treason, and murder with death; and no chas- 
tisement could be inflicted too severe for the 
rare and inexpiable guilt of cowardice. As the 
subject nations marched under the standard of 
the Turks, their cavalry, both men and horses, 
were proudly computed by millions; one of 
their effective armies consisted of four hundred 
thousand soldiers, and in less than fifty years 
they were connected in peace and war with the 
Romans, the Persians, and the Chinese. In their 
northern limits some vestige may be discovered 
of the form and situation of Kamtchatka, ‘of a 
people of hunters and fishermen, whose sledges 
were drawn by dogs, and whose habitations 
were buried in the earth. The Turks were ig- 
norant of astronomy; but the observation taken 
by some learned Chinese, with a gnomon of 
eight feet, fixes the royal camp in the latitude of 
forty-nine degrees, and marks their extreme 
progress within three, or at Icast ten degrees of 
the polar circle.*” Among their southern con- 
quests the most splendid was that of the Neph- 
thalites or White Huns, a polite and warlike 
people, who possessed the commercial citics of 
Bochara and Samarcand, who had vanquished 
the Persian monarch, and carried their victori- 
ous arms along the banks and perhaps to the 
mouth of the Indus. On the side of the west the 
Turkish cavalry advanced to the lake Mzotis. 
They passed that lake on the ice. The khan, who 
dwelt at the foot of Mount Altai, issued his 
commands for the siege of Bosphorus,”* a city 
the voluntary subject of Rome, and whose 
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princes had formerly been the friends of Ath- 
ens.” ‘l'o the east the Turks invaded China, as 
often as the vigour of the government was re- 
laxed: and I am taught to read in the history of 
the times that they mowed down their patient 
enemies like hemp or grass, and that the man- 
darins applauded the wisdom of an emperor 
who repulsed these barbarians with golden 
lances, This extent of savage empire compclled 
the Turkish monarch to establish three subordi- 
nate princes of his own blood, who soon forgot 
their gratitude and allegiance. The conquerors 
were enervated by luxury, which is always fatal 
except to an industrious people; the policy of 
China solicited the vanquished nations to re- 
sume their independence; and the power of the 
Turks was limited to a period of two hundred 
years. The revival of their name and dominion 
in the southern countries of Asia are the events 
of a later age; and the dynasties which succecd- 
ed to their native realms may sleep in oblivion, 
since ther history bears no relation to the de- 
cline and fall of the Roman empire,*° 

In the rapid career of conquest the Turks at- 
tacked and subducd the nation of the Ogors or 
Varchonites on the banks of the river Til, which 
derived the epithet of Black from its dark water 
or gloomy forests.*! The khan of the Ogors was 
slain with three hundred thousand of his sub- 
jects, and their bodies were scattered over the 
space of four days’ journcy: their surviving 
countrymen acknowledged the strength and 
mercy of the Turks; and a small portion, about 
twenty thousand warriors, preferred exile to 
servitude. They followed the well-known road 
of the Volga, cherished the error of the nations 
who confounded them with the Avars, and 
spread the terror of that false, though famous 
appellation, which had not, however, saved its 
lawful proprictors from the yoke of the Turks.*” 
After a long and victorious march the new Avars 
arrived at the foot of Mount Caucasus, in the 
country of the Alani®* and Circassians, where 
they first heard of the splendour and weakness 
of the Roman empire. They humbly requested 
their confederate, the prince of the Alani, to 
lead them to this source of riches; and their am- 
bassador, with the permission‘of the governor 
of Lazica, was transported by the Euxine Sea to 
Constantinople. The whole city was poured 
forth to behold with curiosity and terror the 
aspect of a strange people; their long hair, 
which hung in tresses down their backs, was 
gracefully bound with ribands, but the rest of 
their habit appeared to imitate the fashion of 
the Huns. When they were admitted to the 
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audience of Justinian, Candish, the first of the 
ambassadors, addressed the Roman emperor in 
these terms: ‘You see before you, O mighty 
prince, the representatives of the strongest and 
most populous of nations, the invincible, the 
irresistible Avars. We are willing to devote our- 
selves to your service: we are able to vanquish 
and destroy all the enemics who now disturb 
your repose. But we expect, as the price of our 
alliance, as the reward of our valour, precious 
gifts, annual subsidies, and fruitful possessions.” 
At the time of this embassy Justinian had reign- 
ed above thirty, he had lived above seventy-five 
years; his mind, as well as his body, was feeble 
and languid; and the conqueror of Africa and 
Italy, careless of the permanent interest of his 
people, aspired only to end his days in the bo- 
som even of inglorious peace. In a studied ora- 
tion, he imparted to the senate his resolution to 
dissemble the insult and to purchase the friend- 
ship of the Avars; and the whole senate, like the 
mandarins of China, applauded the incom- 
parable wisdom and foresight of their sovereign. 
The instruments of luxury were immediately 
prepared to captivate the barbarians; silken 
garments, soft and splendid beds, and chains 
and collars incrusted with gold. The ambassa- 
dors, content with such liberal reception, de- 
parted from Constantinople, and Valentin, one 
of the emperor’s guards, was sent with a similar 
character to their camp at the foot of Mount 
Caucasus. As their destruction or thcir success 
must be alike advantageous to the empire, he 
persuaded them to invade the enemies of Rome; 
and they were easily tempted, by giftsand prom- 
ises, to gratify their ruling inclinations. ‘hese 
fugitives, who fled before the Turkish arms, 
passed the Tanais and Borysthenes, and boldly 
advanced into the heart of Poland and Ger- 
many, violating the law of nations and abusing 
the rights of victory. Before ten years had 
elapsed their camps were scated on the Danube 
and the Elbe, many Bulgarian and Sclavonian 
names were obliterated from the earth, and the 
remainder of their tribes are found, as tribu- 
taries and vassals, under the standard of the 
Avars. The chagan, the peculiar title of their 
king, still affected to cultivate the friendship of 
the emperor; and Justinian entertained some 
thoughts of fixing them in Pannonia, to balance 
the prevailing power of the Lombards. But the 
virtue or treachery of an Avar betrayed the se- 
cret enmity and ambitious designs of their 
countrymen; and they loudly complained of the 
timid, though jealous policy, of detaining their 
ambassadors and denying the arms which they 


had been allowed to purchase in the capital of 
the empire.*4 

Perhaps the apparent change in the disposi- 
tions of the empcrors may be ascribed to the 
embassy which was received from the conquer- 
ors of the Avars.** The immense distance which 
eluded their arms could not extinguish their re- 
sentient: the Turkish ambassadors pursued the 
footsteps of the vanquished to the Jaik, the Vol- 
ga, Mount Caucasus, the Euxine, and Constan- 
tinople, and at length appeared before the suc- 
cessor of Constantine, to request that he would 
not espouse the cause of rebels and fugitives. 
Even commerce had some share in this remark- 
able ncgotiation: and the Sogdoites, who were 
now the tributaries of the Turks, embraced the 
fair occasion of opening, by the north of the 
Caspian, a new road for the importation of 
Chinese silk into the Roman empire. The Per- 
sian, who preferred the navigation of Ceylon, 
had stopped the caravans of Bochara and Sa- 
marcand: their ak was contemptuously burnt: 
some Turkish armbassadors died in Persia, with 
a suspicion of poison; and the great khan per- 
mitted his faithful vassal Maniach, the prince of 
the Sogdoitcs, to propose, at the Byzantine 
court, a treaty of alliance against their common 
enemies. Their splendid apparel and rich pres- 
ents, the fruit of Oriental luxury, distinguished 
Maniach and his colleagucs from the rude sav- 
ages of the North: their letters, in the Scythian 
character and language, announced a people 
who had attained the rudiments of science :*6 
they enumerated the conquests, they offered the 
friendship and military aid, of the Turks; and 
their sincerity was attested by direful impreca- 
tions (if they were guilty of falsehood) against 
their own head and the head of Disabul their 
master. The Greek prince entertained with hos- 
pitable regard the ambassadors of a remote and 
powerful monarch: the sight of silkworms and 
looms disappointed the hopes of the Sogdoites; 
the eniperor renounced, or seemed to renounce, 
the fugitive Avars, but he accepted the alliance 
of the Turks: and the ratification of the treaty 
was carried by a Roman minister to the foot of 
Mount Altai. Under the successors of Justinian 
the friendship of the two nations was cultivated 
by frequent and cordial intercourse; the most 
favoured vassals were permitted to imitate the 
example of the great khan; and one hundred 
and six Turks, who on various occasions had 
visited Constantinople, departed at the same 
time for their native country. ‘The duration and 
length of the journey from the Byzantine court 
to Mount Altai are not specified: it might have 
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been difficult to mark a road through the name- 
less deserts, the mountains, rivers, and morasses 
of Tartary; but a curious account has been pre- 
served of the reception of the Roman ambassa- 
dors at the royal camp. After they had been 
purified with fire and incense, according to a 
rite still practised under the sons of Zingis, they 
were introduced to the presence of Disabul. In 
a valley of the Golden Mountain they found the 
great khan in his tent, seated in a chair with 
wheels, to which a horse might be occasionally 
harnessed. As soon as they had delivered their 
presents, which were received by the proper 
officers, they exposed in a florid oration the 
wishes of the Roman emperor that victory might 
attend the arms of the Turks, that their reign 
might be long and prosperous, and that a strict 
alliance, without envy or deceit, might for ever 
be maintained between the two most powerful 
nations of the earth. The answer of Disabul cor- 
responded with these friendly professions, and 
the ambassadors were seated by his side at a 
banquet which lasted the greatest part of the 
day: the tent was surrounded with silk hang- 
ings, and a Tartar liquor was served on the 
table which possessed at least the intoxicating 
qualities of wine. The entertainment of the suc- 
ceeding day was more sumptuous; the silk 
hangings of the second tent were embroidered 
in various figures; and the royal seat, the cups, 
and the bases were of gold. A third pavilion was 
supported by columns of gilt wood; a bed of 
pure and massy gold was raised on four pea- 
cocks of the same metal: and before the entrance 
of the tent, dishes, basins, and statues of solid 
silver and admirable artswcre ostentatiously 
piled in waggons, the monuments of valour 
rather than of industry. When Disabul led his 
armies against the frontiers of Persia, his Roman 
allies followed many days the march of the 
Turkish camp, nor were they dismissed till they 
had enjoyed their precedency over the envoy of 
the Great King, whose loud and intemperate 
clamours interrupted the silence of the royal 
banquet. The power and ambition of Chosroes 
cemented the union of the Turks and Romans, 
who touched his dominions on cither side: but 
those distant nations, regardless of each other, 
consulted the dictates of interest, without recol- 
lecting the obligations of oaths and treaties. 
While the successor of Disabul celebrated his 
father’s obsequies, he was saluted by the am- 
bassadors of the emperor Tiberius, who pro- 
posed an invasion of Persia, and sustained with 
firmness the angry and perhaps the just re- 
proaches of that haughty barbarian. ‘You see 


my ten fingers,” said the great khan, and he ap- 
plied them to his mouth. ““You Romans speak 
with as many tongues, but they are tongues of 
deceit and perjury. To me you hold one lan- 
guage, to my subjects another; and the nations 
are successively deluded by your perfidious elo- 
quence. You precipitate your allies into war 
and danger, you enjoy their labours, and you 
neglect your benefactors. Hasten your return, 
inform your master that a Turk is incapable of 
uttering or forgiving falsehood, and that he 
shall speedily meet the punishment which he 
deserves. While he solicits my friendship with 
flattering and hollow words, he is sunk to a con- 
federate of my fugitive Varchonites. If I conde- 
scend to march against those contemptible 
slaves, they will tremble at the sound of our 
whips; they will be trampled, like a nest of ants, 
under the feet of my innumerable cavalry. Iam 
not ignorant of the road which they have fol- 
lowed to invade your empire; nor can I be de- 
ceived by the vain pretence that Mount Cau- 
casus is the impregnable barrier of the Romans. 
I know the course of the Dniester, the Danubc, 
and the Hebrus; the most warlike nations have 
yielded to the arms of the Turks; and from the 
rising to the setting sun the earth is my inheri- 
tance.”? Notwithstanding this menace, a sense 
of mutual advantage soon renewed the alliance 
of the Turks and Romans: but the pride of the 
great khan survived his resentment; and when 
he announced an importagt conquest to his 
friend the emperor Maurice, he styled himself 
the master of the seven races and the lord of the 
seven climates of the world." 

Disputes have often arisen between the sov- 
creigns of Asia for the title of king of the world, 
while the contest has proved that it could not 
belong to either of the competitors. The hing- 
dom of the Turks was bounded by the Oxus or 
Gihon; and Touran was separated by that great 
river from the rival monarchy of Zran, or Persia, 
which in a smaller compass contained perhaps 
a larger measure of power and population. The 
Persians, who alternately invaded and repulsed 
the Turks and the Romans, were still ruled by 
the house of Sassan, which aseended the throne 
three hundred years before the accession of Jus- 
tinian. His contemporary, Cabades, or Kobad, 
had been successful in war against the emperor 
Anastasius; but the reign of that prince was dis- 
tracted by civil and religious troubles. A prison- 
er in the hands of his subjects, an exile among 
the enemies of Persia, he recovered his liberty 
by prostituting the honour of his wife, and re- 
gained his kingdom with the dangerous and 
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mercenary aid of the barbarians who had slain 
his father. His nobles were suspicious that Ko- 
bad never forgave the authors of his expulsion, 
or even those of his restoration. The people was 
deluded and inflamed by the fanaticism of Maz- 
dak,** who asserted the community of women™ 
and the equality of mankind, whilst he appro- 
priated the richest lands and most beautiful fe- 
males to the use of his sectaries. The view of 
these disorders, which had been fomented by 
his laws and example,‘® embittered the declin- 
ing age of the Persian monarch; and his fears 
were increased by the consciousness of his de- 
sign to reverse the natural and customary order 
of succession in favour of his third and most fa- 
voured son, so famous under the names of Chos- 
roes and Nushirvan. ‘lo render the youth more 
illustrious in the eyes of the nations, Kobad was 
desirous that he should be adopted by the em- 
peror Justin: the hope of peace inclined the 
Byzantine court to accept this singular propo- 
sal; and Chosroes might have acquired a spe- 
cious claim to the inheritance of his Roman 
parent. But the future mischief was diverted by 
the advice of the quusier Proclus: a difficulty 
was started, whether the adoption should be 
performed as a civil or military rite; the treaty 
was abruptly dissolved; and the sense of this in- 
dignity sunk deep into the mind of Chosroes, 
who had already advanced to the Tigris on his 
road to Constantinople. His father did not long 
survive the disappointment of his wishes: the 
testarnent of their deceased sovereign was read 
in the assembly of the nobles; and a powerful 
faction, prepared for the event, and regardless 
of the priority of age, exalted Chosroes to the 
throne of Persia. He filled that throne during a 
prosperous period of forty-eight years;® and the 
justicr of Nushirvan is celebrated as the theme 
of immortal praise by the nations of the East. 

But the justice of kings is understood by them- 
selves, and even by their subjects, with an ample 
indulgence for the gratification of passion and 
interest. The virtue of Chosroes was that of a 
conqucror who, in the measures of peace and 
war, is excited by ambition and restrained by 
prudence; who confounds the greatness with 
ihe happiness of a nation, and calmly devotes 
the lives of thousands to the fame, or even the 
amusement, of a single man. In his domestic 
administration the just Nushirvan would merit 
in our feelings the appellation of a tyrant. His 
two elder brothers had been deprived of their 
fair expectations of the diadem: their future 
life, between the supreme rank and the condi- 
tion of subjects, was anxious to themselves and 


formidable to their master: fear, as well as re- 
venge, might tempt them to rebel; the slightest 
evidence of a conspiracy satisfied the author of 
their wrongs; and the repose of Chosroes was 
secured by the death of these unhappy princes, 
with their families and adherents. One guiltless 
youth was saved and dismissed by the compas- 
sion of a veteran general; and this act of human- 
ity, which was revealed by his son, overbalanced 
the merit of reducing twelve nations to the obe- 
dience of Persia. The zeal and prudence of Me- 
bodes had fixed the diadem on the head of 
Chosroes himself; but he delayed to attend the 
royal summons till he had performed the duties 
of a military review: he was instantly com- 
manded to repair to the iron tripod which 
stood before the gate of the palace,“ where it 
was death to relieve or approach the victim; 
and Mebodes languished several days before 
his sentence was pronounced by the inflexible 
pride and calm ingratitude of the son of Kobad. 
But the people, more especially in the East, is 
disposed to forgive, and even to applaud, the 
cruelty which strikes at the loftiest heads—at 
the slJaves of ambition, whose voluntary choice 
has exposed them to live in the smiles, and to 
perish by the frown, of a capricious monarch. 
In the execution of the laws which he had no 
temptation to violate; in the punishment of 
crimes which attacked his own dignity, as well 
as the happiness of individuals; Nushirvan, or 
Chosrues, deserved the appellation of just. His 
government was firm, rigorous, and impartial. 
It was the first labour of his reign to abolish the 
dangerous theory of common or equal posses- 
sions: the lands and women which the sectaries 
of Mazdak had usurped were restored to their 
lawful owners; and the temperate chastisement 
of the fanatics or impostors confirmed the do- 
mestic rights of society. Instead of listening with 
blind confidence to a favourite minister, he es- 
tablished four viziers over the four great prov- 
inces of his empire—Assyria, Media, Persia, and 
Bactriana. In the choice of judges, priefects, 
and counsellors, he strove to remove the mask 
which is always worn in the presence of kings: 
he wished to substitute the natural order of 
talents for the accidental distinctions of birth 
and fortune; he professed, in specious language, 
his intention to prefer those men who carried 
the poor in their bosoms, and to banish corrup- 
tion from the seat of justice, as dogs were ex- 
cluded from the temples of the Magi. The code 
of laws of the first Artaxerxes was revived and 
published as the rule of the magistrates; but the 
assurance of speedy punishment was the best 
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security of their virtue. Their behaviour was in- 
spected by a thousand eyes, their words were 
overheard by a thousand ears, the secret or pub- 
lic agents of the throne; and the provinces, 
from the Indian to the Arabian confines, were 
enlightened by the frequent visits of a sovereign 
who affected to emulate his celestial brother in 
his rapid and salutary career. Education and 
agriculture he viewed as the two objects most 
deserving of his care. In every city of Persia, or- 
phans and the children of the poor were main- 
tained and instructed at the public expense; the 
daughters were given in marriage to the richest 
citizens of their own rank, and the sons, accord- 
ing to their different talents, were employed in 
mechanic trades or promoted to more honour- 
able service. The deserted villages were relieved 
by his bounty; to the peasants and farmers who 
were found incapable of cultivating their lands 
he distributed cattle, seed, and the instruments 
of husbandry; and the rare and inestimable 
treasure of fresh water was parsimoniously 
managed, and skilfully dispersed over the arid 
territory of Persia.‘‘ The prosperity of that king- 
dom was the effect and the evidence of his vir- 
tues; his vices are those of Oriental despotism; 
but in the long competition between Chosroes 
and Justinian, the advantage, both of merit and 
fortune, is almost always on the side of the bar- 
barian.* 

To the praise of justice Nushirvan united the 
reputation of knowledge; and the seven Greek 
philosophers who visited his court were invited 
and deceived by the strange assurance that a 
disciple of Plato was seated on the Persian 
throne. Did they expect tHat a prince, strenu- 
ously exercised in the toils of war and govern- 
ment, should agitate, with dextcrity like their 
own, the abstruse and profound questions 
which amused the leisure of the schools of 
Athens? Could they hope that the precepts of 
philosophy should direct the life and control 
the passions of a despot whose infancy had been 
taught to consider fis absolute and fluctuating 
will as the only rule of moral obligation?*® The 
studies of Chosroes were ostentatious and super- 
ficial; but his example awakened the curiosity 
of an ingenious pcople, and the light of science 
was diffused over the dominions of Persia.*” At 
Gondi Sapor, in the neighbourhood of the royal 
city of Susa, an academy of physic was founded, 
which insensibly became a liberal school of 
poetry, philosophy, and rhetoric.* The annals 
of the monarchy® were composed; and while 
recent and authentic history might afford some 
useful lessons both to the prince and people, the 


darkness of the first ages was embellished by the 
giants, the dragons, and the fabulous heroes of 
Oriental romance.®° Every learned or confident 
stranger was enriched by the bounty and fiat- 
tered by the conversation of the monarch: he 
nobly rewarded a Greek physician®™ by the de- 
liverance of three thousand captives; and the 
sophists, who contended for his favour, were ex- 
asperated by the wealth and insolence of Ura- 
nius, their more successful rival. Nushirvan be- 
lieved, or at least respected, the religion of the 
Magi; and some traces of persecution may be 
discovered in his reign.” Yet he allowed him- 
sclf freely to compare the tenets of the various 
sects; and the theological disputes, in which he 
frequently presided, diminished the authority 
of the priest and enlightened the minds of the 
people. At his command the most celebrated 
writers of Greece and India were translated in- 
to the Persian language—a smooth and elegant 
idiom, recommended by Mahomet to the use of 
paradise, though it is branded with the epithets 
of savage and unmusical by the ignorance and 
presumption of Agathias.®* Yet the Grech his- 
torian might reasonably wonder that it should 
be found possible to execute an entire version 
of Plato and Aristotle in a foreign dialect, which 
had not been framed to express the spirit of 
freedom and the subtleties of philosophic dis- 
quisition. And, if the reason of the Stagyrite 
might be equally dark or equally intelligible in 
every tongue, the dramatic ast and verbal argu- 
mentation of the disciple of Socrates®4 appear to 
be indissolubly mingled with the grace and per- 
fection of his Attic style. In the search of uni- 
versal knowledge, Nushirvan was informed that 
the moral and political fables of Pilpay, an an- 
cient Brahman, were preserved with jealous 
reverence among the treasures of the kings of 
India. The physician Perozes was secretly des- 
patched to the banks of the Ganges, with in- 
structions to procure, at any price, the com- 
munication of this valuable work. His dexterity 
obtained a transcript, his learned diligence ac- 
complished the translation; and the fables of 
Pilpay®® were read and admired in the assembly 
of Nushirvan and his nobles, The Indian origi- 
nal and the Persian copy have long since dis- 
appeared; but this venerable monument has 
been saved by the curiosity of the Arabian cal- 
iphs, revived in the modern Persic, the Turkish, 
the Syriac, the Hebrew, and the Greck idioms, 
and transfused through successive versions into 
the modern languages of Europe. In their pres- 
ent form, the peculiar character, the inanners 
and religion of the Hindoos, are completely 
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obliterated; and the intrinsic merit of the fables 
of Pilpay is far inferior to the concise elegance of 
Phzdrus and the native graces of La Fontaine. 
Fifteen moral and political sentences are illus- 
trated in a series of apologies; but the composi- 
tion is intricate, the narrative prolix, and the 
precept obvious and barren. Yet the Brahman 
may assume the merit of inventing a pleasing fic- 
tion, which adorns the nakedness of truth, and 
alleviates, perhaps, to a royal ear, the harshness 
of instruction. With a similar design, to adinon- 
ish kings that they are strong only in the strength 
of their subjects, the same Indians invented the 
game of chess, which was likewise introduced 
into Persia under the reign of Nushirvan.** 
The son of Kobad found his kingdom in- 
volved in a war with the successor of Constan- 
tine; and the anxiety of his domestic situation 
inclined him to grant the suspension of arms 
which Justinian was impatient to purchase. 
Chosroes saw the Roman ambassadors at his 
fect. He accepted eleven thousand pounds of 
gold as the price of an endless or indefinite 
peace;*? some mutual exchanges were regu- 
lated; the Persian «<«surmned the guard of the 
gates of Caucasus, and the demolition of Dara 
was suspended on the condition that it should 
never be made the residence of the general of 
the East. This interval of repose had been solic- 
ited and was diligently improved by the ambi- 
tion of the emperor: his African conquests were 
the first fruits of the Persian treaty; and the 
avarice of Chosroes was soothed by a large por- 
tion of the spoils of Carthage, which his ambas- 
sadors required in a tone of pleasantry and un- 
der the colour of friendship.*® But the trophies 
of Belisarius disturbed the slumbers of the Great 
King; and he heard with astonishment, envy, 
and fear that Sicily, Italy, and Rome itself had 
been reduced in three rapid campaigns to the 
obedience of Justinian. Unpractised in the art 
of violating treaties, he secretly excited his bold 
and subtle vassal Almondar. That prince of the 
Saracens, who resided at Hira,® had not been 
included in the general peace, and still waged 
an obscure war against his rival Arethas, the 
chief of the tribe of Gassan, and confederate of 
the empire. The subject of this dispute was an 
extensive sheep-walk in the desert to the south 
of Palmyra. An immemorial tribute for the li- 
cence of pasture appeared to attest the rights of 
Almondar, while the Gassanite appealed to the 
Latin name of strata, a paved road, as an un- 
questionable evidence of the sovereignty and 
labours of the Romans.®° The two monarchs 
supported the cause of their respective vassals; 


and the Persian Arab, without expecting the 
event of a slow and doubtful arbitration, en- 
riched his flying camp with the spoil and cap- 
tives of Syria. Instead of repelling the arms, Jus- 
tinian attempted to seduce the fidelity of Al- 
mondar, while he called from the extremities of 
the earth the nations of Athiopia and Scythia 
to invade the dominions of his rival. But the aid 
of such allies was distant and precarious, and the 
discovery of this hostile correspondence justified 
the complaints of the Goths and Armenians, 
who implored, almost at the same time, the 
protection of Chosroes. The descendants of Ar- 
saces, who were still numerous in Armenia, had 
been provoked to assert the last relics of nation- 
al freedom and hereditary rank; and the am- 
bassadors of Vitiges had secretly traversed the 
empire to expose the instant, and almost inevi- 
table, danger of the kingdom of Italy. Their rep- 
resentations were uniform, weighty, and ef- 
fectual. ‘‘We stand before your throne, the ad- 
vocates of your ¢nterest as well as of our own. 
The ambitious and faithless Justinian aspires to 
be the sole master of the world. Since the end- 
less peace, which betrayed the common free- 
dom of mankind, that prince, your ally in words, 
your enemy in actions, has alike insulted his 
friends and foes, and has filled the earth with 
blood and confusion. Has he not violated the 
privileges of Armenia, the independence of Col- 
chis, and the wild liberty of the Tzanian moun- 
tains? Hlas he not usurped, with equal avidity, 
the city of Bosphorus on the frozen Mzeotis, and 
the vale of palm-trees on the shores of the Red 
Sea? The Moors, the Vandals, the Goths, have 
been successively oppressed, and each nation 
has calmly remained the spectator of their 
neighbour’s ruin. Embrace, O king! the favour- 
able moment; the East is left without defence, 
while the armies of Justinian and his renowned 
general are detained in the distant regions of 
the West. If you hesitate and delay, Belisarius 
and his victorious troops will soon return from 
the Tiber to the Tigris, and Persia may enjoy 
the wretched consolation of being the last de- 
voured.”*® By such arguments, Chosroes was 
easily persuaded to imitate the example which 
he condemned; but the Persian, ambitious of 
military fame, disdained the inactive warfare of 
a rival who issued his sanguinary commands 
from the secure station of the Byzantine palace. 

Whatever might be the provocations of Chos- 
roes, he abused the confidence of treaties; and 
the just reproaches of dissimulation and false- 
hood could only be concealed by the lustre of 
his victories.@ The Persian army, which had 
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been assembled in the plains of Babylon, pru- 
dently declined the strong cities of Mesopo- 
tamia, and followed the western bank of the 
Euphrates, till the small though populous town 
of Dura presumed to arrest the progress of the 
Great King. The gates of Dura, by treachery 
and surprise, were burst open; and as soon as 
Chosroes had stained his scimitar with the 
blood of the inhabitants, he dismissed the am- 
bassador of Justinian to inform his master in 
what place he had left the enemy of the Ro- 
mans. The conqueror still affected the praise of 
humanity and justice; and as he beheld a noble 
matron with her infant rudely dragged along 
the ground, he sighed, he wept, and implored 
the divine justice to punish the author of these 
calamities. Yet the herd of twelve thousand cap- 
tives was ransomed for two hundred pounds of 
gold; the neighbouring bishop of Sergiopolis 
pledged his faith for the payment, and in the 
subsequent year the unfeeling avarice of Chos- 
roes exacted the penalty of an obligation which 
it was generous to contract and impossible to 
discharge. He advanced into the heart of Syria; 
but a feeble enemy, who vanished at his ap- 
proach, disappointed him of the honour of vic- 
tory; and as he could not hope to establish his 
dominion, the Persian king displayed in this in- 
road the mean and rapacious vices of a robber. 
Hierapolis, Berrhoea or Aleppo, Apamea and 
Chalcis, were successively besieged: they re- 
deemed their safety by a ransom of gold or sil- 
ver proportioned to their respective strength 
and opulence, and their new master enforced 
without observing the terms of capitulation. 
Educated in the religion of the Magi, he exer- 
cised, without remorse, the’ lucrative trade of 
sacrilege; and, after stripping of its gold and 
gems a picce of the true cross, he generously re- 
stored the naked relic to the devotion of the 
Christians of Apamea. No more than fourtcen 
years had elapsed since Antioch was ruined by 
an earthquake; but the queen of the East, the 
new Theopolis, had been raised from the ground 
by the liberality of Justinian; and the increasing 
greatness of the buildings and the people al- 
ready erased the memory of this recent disaster. 
On one side the city was defended by the moun- 
tain, on the othcr by thc river Oronte.; but the 
most accessible part was commandcd by a su- 
perior eminence: the proper remedics were re- 
jected, from the despicable fear of discovering 
its weakness to the enemy; and Germanus, the 
emperor’s nephew, refuscd to trust his person 
and dignity within the walls of a besieged city. 
The people of Antioch had inherited the vain 


and satirical genius of their ancestors: they were 
elated by a sudden reinforcement of six thou- 
sand soldiers; they disdained the offers of an 
casy capitulation, and their intemperate clam- 
ours insulted from the ramparts the majesty of 
the Great King. Under his eye the Persian mnyr- 
iads mounted with scaling-ladders to the as- 
sault; the Roman mercenaries fled through the 
opposite gate of Daphne; and the generous as- 
sistance of the youth of Antioch served only to 
aggravate the miseries of their country. As 
Chosrocs, attended by the ambassadors of Jus- 
tinian, was descending frum the mountain, he 
affected, in a plaintive voice, to deplore the ob- 
Stinacy and ruin of that unhappy people; but 
the slaughter still raged with unrelenting fury, 
and the city, at the command of a barbarian, 
was delivered to the flames. The cathedral of 
Antioch was indeed preserved by the avarice, 
not the piety, of the conqueror: a more honour- 
able exemption was granted to the church of 
St. Julian and the quarter of the town where the 
ambassadors resided; some distant streets were 
saved by the shifting of the wind, and the walls 
still subsisted to protect, and soon to betray, 
their new inhabitants, Fanaticism had defaced 
the ornaments of Daphne; but Chosroes breath- 
ed a purer air amidst her groves and fountuins, 
and some idolaters in his train might sacrifice 
with impunity to the nymphs of that elegant re- 
treat. Eightcen miles below Antioch the river 
Orontes falls into the Mediterranean. The 
haughty Persian visited the term of his con- 
quests, and, after bathing alone in the sea, he 
offered a solemn sacrifice of thanksgiving to the 
sun, or rather to the Creator of the sun, whom 
the Magi adored. If this act of superstition of- 
fended the prejudices of the Syrians, they were 
pleased by the courteous and even eager atten- 
tion with which he assisted at the games of the 
circus; and as Chosroves had heard that the dlue 
faction was espoused by the emperor, his per- 
emptory command secured the victory of the 
green charioteer. From the discipline of his camp 
the people derived more solid consolation, and 
they interceded in vain for the life of a soldier 
who had too faithfully copicd the rapine of the 
just Nushirvan. At length, fatigued though un- 
satiated with the spoil of Syria, he slowly moved 
to the Euphrates, formed a temporary bridge in 
the neighbourhood of Barbalissus, and defined 
the space of three days for the entire passage of 
his numerous host. After his return he founded, 
at the distance of one day’s journey from the 
palace of Ctesiphon, a new city, which perpet- 
uated the joint names of Chosroes and of An- 
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tioch. The Syrian captives recognised the form 
and situation of their native abodes; baths and 
a stately circus were constructed for their use; 
and a colony of musicians and charioteers re- 
vived in Assyria the pleasures of a Greek capi- 
tal. By the munificence of the royal founder, a 
liberal allowance was assigned to these fortu- 
nate exiles, and they enjoyed the singular privi- 
lege of bestowing freedom on the slaves whom 
they acknowledged as their kinsmen. Palestine 
and the holy wealth of Jerusalem were the next 
objects that attracted the ambition, or rather 
the avarice, of Chosroes. Constantinople and 
the palace of the Caesars no longer appeared 
impregnable or remote; and his aspiring fancy 
already covered Asia Minor with the troops, 
and the Black Sea with the navies, of Persia. 
These hopes might have been realised, if the 
conqueror of Italy had not been seasonably re- 
called to the defence of the East.** While Chos- 
roes pursued his ambitious designs on the coast 
of the Euxine, Belisarius, at the head of an army 
without pay or discipline, encamped beyond 
the Euphrates, within six miles of Nisibis. He 
meditated, by a skilful operation, to draw the 
Persians from their inipregnable citadel, and, 
improving his advantage in the field, either to 
intercept their retreat, or perhaps to enter the 
gates with the flying barbarians. He advanced 
one day’s journey on the territories of Persia, 
reduced the fortress of Sisaurane, and sent the 
governor, with eight hundred chosen horsemen, 
to serve the emperor in his Italian wars. He de- 
tached Arcthas and his Arabs, supported by 
twelve hundred Romans, to pass the Tigris, and 
to ravage the harvests of Assyria, a fruitful prov- 
ince, long exempt from the calamities of war. 
But the plans of Belisarius were disconcerted by 
the untractable spirit of Arcthas, who neither 
returned to the camp, nor sent any intelligence 
of his motions. The Roman gencral was fixed 
in anxious expectation to the same spot; the 
time of action elapsed; the ardent sum of Meso- 
potamia inflamed with fevers the blood of his 
European soldiers; and the stationary troops 
and officers of Syria affected to tremble for the 
safety of their defenceless citics. Yet this diver- 
sion had already succeeded in forcing Chosroes 
to return with loss and precipitation; and if the 
skill of Belisarius had been seconded by disci- 
pline and valour, his success might have satisfied 
the sanguine wishes of the public, who required 
at his hands the conquest of Ctesiphon and the 
deliverance of the captives of Antioch. At the 
end of the campaign, he was recalled to Con- 
stantinople by an ungrateful court, but the dan- 


gers of the ensuing spring restored his confi- 
dence and command; and the hero, almost 
alone, was despatched, with the speed of post- 
horses, to repel, by his name and presence, the 
invasion of Syria. He found the Roman gener- 
als, among whom was a nephew of Justinian, 
imprisoned by their fears in the fortifications of 
Hierapolis. But instead of listening to their timid 
counsels, Belisarius commanded them to follow 
him to Europus, where he had resolved to col- 
lect his forces, and to execute whatever God 
should inspire him to achieve against the en- 
emy. His firm attitude on the banks of the Eu- 
phrates restrained Chosroes from advancing 
towards Palestine; and he received with art and 
dignity the ambassadors, or rather spies, of the 
Persian monarch. The plain between Hierapolis 
and the river was covered with the squadrons of 
cavalry, six thousand hunters, tall and robust, 
who pursued their game without the apprehen- 
sion of an enemy. On the opposite bank the am- 
bassadors descried a thousand Armenian horse, 
who appeared to guard the passage of the Eu- 
phrates. The tent of Belisarius was of the coarsest 
linen, the simple equipage of a warrior who dis- 
dained the luxury of the East. Around his tent 
the nations who marched under his standard 
were arranged with skilful confusion. The Thra- 
cians and Ilyrians were posted in the front, the 
Heruli and Goths in the centre; the prospect 
was closed by the Moors and Vandals, andé-their 
loose array seemed to multiply their numbers. 
Their dress was light and active; one soldier 
carried a whip, another a sword, a third a bow, 
a fourth, perhaps, a battle-axe, and the whole 
picture exhibited the intrepidity of the troops 
and the vigilance of the general. Chosroes was 
deluded by the address, and awed by the genius, 
of the lieutenant of Justinian. Conscious of 
the merit, and ignorant of the force, of his an- 
tagonist, he dreaded a decisive battle in a dis- 
tant country, from whence not a Persian might 
return to relate the melancholy tale. The Great 
King hastened to repass the Euphrates; and 
Belisarius pressed his retreat, by affecting to op- 
pose a measure so salutary to the empire, and 
which could scarcely have been prevented by 
an army of a hundred thousand men. Envy 
might suggest to ignorance and pride that the 
public enemy had been suffered to escape; but 
the African and Gothic triumphs are less glori- 
ous than this safe and bloodless victory, in 
which neither fortune, nor the valour of the 
soldiers, can subtract any part of the general’s 
renown. The second removal of Belisarius from 
the Persian to the Italian war revealed the ex- 
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tent of his personal merit, which had corrected 
or supplied the want of discipline and courage. 
Fifteen generals, without concert or skill, led 
through the mountains of Armenia an army of 
thirty thousand Romans, inattentive to their 
signals, their ranks, and their ensigns. Four 
thousand Persians, entrenched in the camp of 
Dubis, vanquished, almost without a combat, 
this disorderly multitude; their useless arms 
were scattered along the road, and their horses 
sunk under the fatigue of their rapid flight. But 
the Arabs of the Roman party prevailed over 
their brethren; the Armenians returned to their 
allegiance; the cities of Dara and Edessa re- 
sisted a sudden assault and a regular siege, and 
the calamities of war were suspended by those 
of pestilence. A tacit or formal agreement be- 
tween the two sovereigns protected the tran- 
quillity of the Eastern frontier; and the arms of 
Chosroes were confined to the Colchian or La- 
zic war, which has been too minutely described 
by the historians of the times. 

The extreme length of the Euxine Sea,*® from 
Constantinople to the mouth of the Phasis, may 
be computed as a voyage of nine days, and a 
measure of seven hundred miles. From the 
Iberian Caucasus, the most lofty and craggy 
mountains of Asia, that river descends with 
such oblique vehemence, that in a short space 
it is traversed by one hundred and twenty 
bridges. Nor does the stream become placid and 
navigable till it reaches the town of Sarapana, 
five days’ journey from the Cyrus, which flows 
from the same hills, but in a contrary direction 
to the Caspian lake. The proximity of thtese 
rivers has suggested the practice, or at least the 
idea, of wafting the precious merchandise of 
India down the Oxus, over the Caspian, up the 
Cyrus, and with the current of the Phasis into 
the Euxine and Mediterranean seas. As it suc- 
cessively collects the streams of the plain of Col- 
chis, the Phasis moves with diminished speed, 
though accumulated weight. At the mouth it is 
sixty fathoms deep and half a league broad, but 
a small woody island is interposed in the midst 
of the channel: the water, so soon as it has de- 
posited an earthy or metallic sediment, floats on 
the surface of the waves, and is no longer suscep- 
tible of corruption. In a course of one hundred 
miles, forty of which are navigable for large ves- 
sels, the Phasis divides the celebrated region of 
Colchis, ** or Mingrelia, *’ which, on three sides, 
is fortified by the Iberian and Armenian moun- 
tains, and whose maritime coast extends about 
two hundred miles from the neighbourhood of 
Trebizond to Dioscurias and the confines of Cir- 


cassia. Both the soil and climate are relaxed by 
excessive moisture: twenty-cight rivers, besides 
the Phasis and his dependent streams, convey 
their waters to the sea; and the hollowness of 
the ground appears to indicate the subterrane- 
ous channels between the Euxine and the Cas- 
pian. In the fields where wheat or barley is 
sown, the earth is too soft to sustain the action 
of the plough; but the gom, a small grain, not 
unlike the millet or coriander seed, supplies the 
ordinary food of the people; and the use of 
bread is confined to the prince and his nobles. 
Yet the vintage is more plentiful than the har- 
vest; and the bulk of the stems, as well as the 
quality of the wine, display the unassisted pow- 
ers of nature. The same powers continually tend 
to overshadow the face of the country with thick 
forests: the timber of the hills, and the flax of 
the plains, contribute to the abundance of naval 
stores; the wild and tame animals, the horse, 
the ox, and the hog are remarkably prolific, and 
the name of the pheasant is expressive of his 
native habitation on the banks of the Phasis. 
The gold-mines to the south of Trebizond, 
which are still worked with sufficient profit, 
were a subject of national dispute between Jus- 
tinian and Chosroes; and it is not unreasonable 
to believe that a vein of precious metal may be 
equally diffused through the circle of the hills, 
although these secret treasures are neglected by 
the laziness, or concealed by the prudence, of 
the Mingrelians. The waters, impregnated with 
particles of gold, are carefully strained through 
sheepskins or fleeces; but this expedicnt, the 
groundwork perhaps of a marvellous fable, af- 
fords a faint image of the wealth extracted from 
a virgin earth by the power and industry of an- 
cient kings. Their silver palaces and golden 
chambers surpass our belief; but the fame of 
their riches is said to have excited the enter- 
prising avarice of the Argonauts.** Tradition 
has affirmed, with some colour of reason, that 
Egypt planted on the Phasis a learned and polite 
colony,® which manufactured linen, built nae 
vies, and invented geographical maps. The in- 
genuity of the moderns has peopled with flour- 
ishing cities and nations the isthmus between 
the Euxine and the Caspian;* and a lively 
writer, observing the resernblance of climate, 
and, in his apprehension, of trade, has not hesie 
tated to pronounce Colchis the Holland of an- 
tiquity.”! 

But the riches of Colchis shine only through 
the darkness of conjecture or tradition; and its 
genuine history presents a uniform scene of 
ruaeness and poverty. If one hundred and thir- 
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ty languages were spoken in the market of Dios- 
curias,™ they were the imperfect idioms of so 
many savage tribes or families, sequestered from 
each other in the valleys of Mount Caucasus; 
and their separation, which diminished the im- 
portance, must have multiplied the number of 
their rustic capitals. In the present state of Min- 
grelia, a village is an assemblage of huts within 
a wooden fence; the fortresses are seated in the 
depth of forests; the princely town of Cyta, or 
Cotatis, consists of two hundred houses, and a 
stone edifice appertains only to the magnifi- 
cence of kings. Twelve ships from Constanti- 
nople, and about sixty barks, laden with the 
fruits of industry, annually cast anchor on the 
coast; and the list of Colchian exports is much 
increased, since the natives had only slaves and 
hides to offer in exchange for the corn and salt 
which they purchased from the subjects of Jus- 
tinian. Not a vestige can be found of the art, the 
knowledge, or the navigation of the ancient 
Colchians:; few Greeks desired or dared to pur- 
sue the footsteps of the Argonauts; and even the 
marks of an Egyptian colony are lost on a near- 
er approach. The :.ic of circumcision is prac- 
tised only by the Mahometans of the Euxine; 
and the curled hair and swarthy complexion of 
Africa no longer disfigure the most perfect of 
the human race. It is in the adjacent climates of 
Georgia, Mingrelia, and Circassia, that nature 
has placed, at least to our eyes, the model of 
beauty, in the shape of the limbs, the colour of 
the skin, the symmetry of the features, and the 
expression of the countenance.” According to 
the destination of the two sexes, the men seem 
formed for action, the women for love; and the 
perpetual supply of females from Mount Cau- 
casus has purified the blood, and improved the 
breed, of the southern nations of Asia. ‘The prop- 
er district of Mingrelia, a portion only of the 
ancient Colchis, has long sustained an exporta- 
tion of twelve thousand slaves. The number of 
prisoners or criminals would be inadequate to 
the annual demand; but the common pcople 
are in a State of servitude to their lords; the ex- 
ercise of fraud or rapine is unpunished in a law- 
less community; and the market is continually 
.Teplenished by the abuse of civil and paternal 
authority. Such a trade,’ which reduces the 
human species to the level of cattle, may tend 
to encourage marriage and population, since 
the multitude of children enriches their sordid 
aad inhuman parent. But this source of impure 
wealth must inevitably poison the national man- 
ners, obliterate the sense of honour and virtue, 
and almost extinguish the instincts of nature: 


the Christians of Georgia and Mingrelia are the 
most dissolute of mankind; and their children, 
who, in a tender age, are sold into foreign slav- 
ery, have already learned to imitate the rapine 
of the father and the prostitution of the mother. 
Yet, amidst the rudest ignorance, the untaught 
natives discover a singular dexterity both of 
mind and hand; and although the want of 
union and discipline exposes them to their more 
powerful neighbours, a bold and intrepid spirit 
has animated the Colchians of every age. In the 
host of Xerxes they served on foot; and their 
arms were a dagger or a javelin, a wooden 
casque, and a buckler of raw hides. But in their 
own country the use of cavalry has more gener- 
ally prevailed: the meanest of the peasants dis- 
dain to walk; the martial nobles are possessed, 
perhaps, of two hundred horses; and above five 
thousand are numbered in the train of the 
prince of Mingrelia. The Colchian government 
has been always a pure and hereditary kingdom 
and the authority of the sovercign is only re- 
strained by the turbulence of his subjects. When- 
ever they were obedient, he could lead a nu- 
merous army into the field; but some faith is 
requisite to believe that the single tribe of the 
Suanians was composed of two hundred thou- 
sand soldiers, or that the population of Min- 
grelia now amounts to four millions of inhabi- 
tants.7® 

It was the boast of the Colchians that their 
ancestors had checked the victories of Sesostris; 
and the defeat of the Egyptian is less incredible 
than his successful progress as far as the foot of 
Mount Caucasus. They sunk without any mem- 
orable effort under the arms of Cyrus, followed 
in distant wars the standard of the Great King, 
and presented him every fifth year with one 
hundred boys and as many virgins, the fairest 
produce of the land.’* Yet he accepted this gzft 
like the gold and ebony of India, the frankin- 
cense of the Arabs, or the negroes and ivory of 
Ethiopia: the Colchians were not subject to the 
dominion of a satrap, and they continued to en- 
joy the name as well as substance of national 
independence.” After the fall of the Persian 
empire, Mithridates, king of Pontus, added 
Colchis to the wide circle of his dominions on 
the Euxine; and when the natives presumed to 
request that his son might reign over them, he 
bound the ambitious youth in chains of gold, 
and delegated a servant in his place. In pursuit 
of Mithridates, the Romans advanced to the 
banks of the Phasis, and their galleys ascended 
the river till they reached the camp of Pompey 
and his legions.’* But the senate, and afterwards 
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the emperors, disdained to reduce that distant 
and useless conquest into the form of a province. 
The family of a Greek rhetorician was permitted 
to reign in Colchis and the adjacent kingdoms 
from the time of Mark Antony to that of Nero; 
and after the race of Polemo” was extinct, the 
eastern Pontus, which preserved his name, ex- 
tended no farther than the neighbourhood of 
Trebizond. Beyond these limits the fortifica- 
tions of Hyssus, of Apsarus, of the Phasis, of 
Dioscurias or Sebastopolis, and of Pityus, were 
guarded by sufficient detachments of horse and 
foot; and six princes of Colchis received their 
diadems from the lieutenants of Czsar. One of 
these lieutenants, the eloquent and philosophic 
Arrian, surveyed and has described the Euxine 
coast under the reign of Hadrian. The garrison 
which he reviewed at the mouth of the Phasis 
consisted of four hundred chosen legionaries; 
the brick walls and towers, the double ditch, 
and the military engines on the rampart, ren- 
dered this place inaccessible to the barbarians; 
but the new suburbs which had been built by 
the merchants and veterans required in the o- 
pinion of Arrian some external defence.*° As the 
strength of the empire was gradually impaired, 
the Romans stationed on the Phasis were either 
withdrawn or expelled; and the tribe of the 
Lazi,* whose posterity speak a foreign dialect 
and inhabit the sea-coast of Trezibond, im- 
posed their name and dominion on the ancient 
kingdom of Colchis. Their independence was 
soon invaded by a formidable neighbour, who 
had acquired by arms and treaties the sover- 
eignty of [beria. The dependent king of Lazica 
received his sceptre at the hands of the Persian 
monarch, and the successors of Constantine ac- 
quiesced in this injurious claim, which was 
proudly urged as a right of immemorial pre- 
scription. In the beginning of the sixth century 
their influence was restored by the introduction 
of Christianity, which the Mingrelians still pro- 
fess with becoming zeal, without understanding 
the doctrines or observing the precepts of their 
religion. After the deccasc of his father, Zathus 
was exalted to the regal dignity by the favour 
of the Great King; but the pious youth abhorred 
the ceremonies of the Magi, and sought in the 
palace of Constantinople an orthodox baptism, 
a noble wife, and the alliance of the emperor 
Justin. The king of Lazica was solemnly invest- 
ed with the diadem, and his cloak and tunic of 
white silk, with a gold border, displayed in rich 
embroidery the figure of his new patron, who 
soothed the jealousy of the Persian court, and 
excused the revolt of Colchis, by the venerable 


names of hospitality and religion. The common 
interest of both empires imposed on the Col- 
chians the duty of guarding the passes of Mount 
Caucasus, where a wall of sixty miles is now de- 
fended by the monthly service of the musketeers 
of Mingrelia.® 

But this honourable connection was soon cor. 
rupted by the avarice and ambition of the Ro- 
mans. Degraded froin the rank of allies, the 
Lazi were incessantly reminded by words and 
actions of their dependent state. At the distance 
of a day’s journey beyond the Apsarus they be- 
held the rising fortress of Petra,** which com- 
manded the maritime country to the south of the 
Phasis. Instead of being protected by the valour, 
Colchis was insulted by the licentiousness, of 
foreign mercenaries: the benefits of commerce 
were converted into base and vexatious mono- 
poly; and Gubazes, the native prince, was re- 
duced to a pageant of royalty by the superior 
influence of the officers of Justinian. Disap- 
pointed in their expectations of Christian vir- 
tue, the indignant Lazi reposed some confidence 
in the justice of an unbeliever. After a private 
assurance that their ambassadors should not be 
delivered to the Romans, they publicly solicited 
the friendship and aid of Chosroes. The saga- 
cious monarch instantly discerned the use and 
importance of Colchis, and mneditated a plan of 
conquest which was renewed at the end of a 
thousand years by Shah Abbas, the wisest and 
most powerful of his successora.*4 His ambition 
was fired by the hope of launching a Persian 
navy from the Phasis, of commanding the trade 
and navigation of the Euxine Sea, of desolating 
the coast of Pontus and Bithynia, of distressiny, 
perhaps of attacking, Gonstantinople, and of 
persuading the barbarians of Europe to second 
his arms and counsels against the common en- 
emy of mankind. Under the pretence of a Scy- 
thian war he silently led his truops to the fron- 
ticrs of Iberia; the Colchian guides were pre- 
pared to conduct them through the woods and 
along the precipiccs of Mount Caucasus, and a 
narrow path was laboriously formed into a safe 
and spacious highway for the march of cavalry, 
and even of elephants. Gubazes laid his person 
and diadem at the feet of the king of Persia, his 
Colchians imitated the submission of their 
prince; and after the walls of Petra had been 
shaken, the Roman garrison prevented by a 
capitulation the impending fury of the last as- 
sault. But the Lazi soon discovered that their 
impatience had urged them to chovse an evil 
mcre intolerable than the calamities which 
thev strove to escape. The monopoly of salt and 
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corn was effectually removed by the loss of those 
valuable commodities. The authority of a Ro- 
man legislator was succeeded by the pride of an 
Oriental despot, who beheld with equal disdain 
the slaves whom he had exalted, and the kings 
whom he had humbled before the footstool of 
his throne. The adoration of fire was introduced 
into Colchis by the zeal of the Magi, their in- 
tolerant spirit provoked the fervour of a Chris- 
tian people, and the prejudice of nature or edu- 
cation was wounded by the impious practice of 
exposing the dead bodies of their parents on the 
summit of a lofty tower to the crows and vul- 
tures of the air.** Conscious of the increasing 
hatred which retarded the execution of his great 
designs, the just Nushirvan had secretly given 
orders to assassinate the king of the Lazi, to 
transplant the people into some distant land, 
and to fix a faithful and warlike colony on the 
banks of the Phasis. ‘The watchful jealousy of 
the Colchians foresaw and averted the approach- 
ing ruin. Their repentance was accepted at 
Constantinople by the prudence, rather than 
the clemency, of Justinian; and he commanded 
Dagisteus, with sc¢rn thousand Romans and 
one thousand of the Zani, to expel the Persians 
from the coast of the Euxine. 

The siege of Petra, which the Roman general 
with the aid of the Lavi immediately under- 
took, is one of the most remarkable actions of 
the age. Lhe city was seated on a craggy rock, 
which hung over the sea, and communicated by 
a steep and narrow path with the land. Since 
the approach was difficult, the attack might be 
deemed impossible; the Persian conqueror had 
strengthened the fortifications of Justinian, and 
the places least inaccessible were covered by 
additional bulwarks. In this irnportant fortress 
the vigilance of Chosroes had depusited a maga- 
zine of offensive and defensive arms sufficient 
for five times the number, not only of the garri- 
son, but of the besiegers themselves, The stock 
of flour and salt provisions was adequate to the 
consumption of five years; the want of wine was 
supplied by vinegar, and a grain from whence a 
strong liquor was extracted; and a triple aque- 
duct cluded the diligence and even the suspi- 
cions of the enemy. But the firmest defence of 
Petra was placed in the valour of fifteen hun- 
dred Persians, who resisted the assaults of the 
Romans, whilst in a softer vein of earth a mine 
was secretly perforated. Che Wall, supported by 
sleuder and temporary props, hung tottcring in 
the air; but Dagisteus delayed the attack till he 
had secured a specific recompense, and the 
town was relieved before the return of his mes- 


senger from Constantinople. The Persian garri- 
son was reduced to four hundred.men, of whom 
no more than fifty were exempt from sickness or 
wounds; yet such had been their inflexible per- 
severance, that they concealed their losses from 
the enemy by enduring without a murmur the 
sight and putrefying stench of the dead bodies 
of their eleven hundred companions. After their 
deliverance the breaches were hastily stopped 
with sandbags, the mine was replenished with 
earth, a new wall was erccted on a frame of 
substantial timber, and a fresh garrison of three 
thousand men was stationed at Petra to sustain 
the labours of a second siege. ‘The operations, 
both of the attack and defence, were conducted 
with skilful obstinacy; and cach party derived 
uscful lessons from the experience of their past 
faults, A battering-ram was invented, of light 
construction and powerful effect; it was trans- 
ported and worked by the hands of forty sol- 
diers; and as the stones were loosened by its 
repeated strokes, they were torn with long iron 
hooks from the wall. Froin those walls a shower 
of darts was incessantly poured on the heads of 
the assailants, but they were most dangerouslv 
annoyed by a fiery composition of sulphur and 
bitumen, which in Colchis might with some pro- 
priety be named the vil of Medea. Of six thou- 
sand Romans who inounted the scaling-ladders, 
their general Besas was first, a gallant veteran of 
seventy years of age: the courage of their leader, 
his fall, and extreme danger, animated the irre- 
sistible effort of his troops, and their prevailing 
nuinbers oppressed the streneth, without sub- 
duing the spirit. of the Persian garrison. The 
fate of these valiant men deserves to be more 
distinctly noticed. Seven hundred had perished 
in the siege, two thousand three hundred sur- 
vived to defend the breach. One thousand and 
seventy were destroved with fire and sword in 
the last assault; and if seven hundred and thirty 
were made prisoners, only eighteen among them 
were found without the marks of honourable 
wounds. The remaining five hundred escaped 
into the citadel. which they maintained without 
any hopes of relief. rejecting the fairest terms of 
capitulation and service till they were lost in the 
flames. [hey died in obedience to the com- 
mands of their prince, and such examples of 
loyalty and valour might excite their country- 
inen to deeds of equal despair and more pros- 
perous event. The instant demolition of the 
works of Petra confessed the astonishment and 
apprehension of the conqueror. 

A Spartan would have praised and pitied the 
virtue of these heroic slaves; but the tedious 
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warfare and alternate success of the Roman and 
Persian arms cannot detain the attention of pos- 
terity at the foot of Mount Caucasus. The ad- 
vantages obtained by the troops of Justinian 
were more frequent and splendid; but the forces 
of the Great King were continually supplied till 
they amounted to eight elephants and seventy 
thousand men, including twelve thousand Scy- 
thian allies and above three thousand Dile- 
mites, who descended by their free choice from 
the hills of Hyrcania, and were equally formid- 
able in close or distant combat. The siege of 
Archzopolis, a name imposed or corrupted by 
the Greeks, was raised with some loss and pre- 
cipitation, but the Persians occupied the passes 
of Iberia. Colchis was enslaved by their forts 
and garrisons, they devoured the scanty suste- 
nance of the people, and the prince of the Lazi 
fled into the mountains. In the Roman camp 
faith and discipline were unknown, and the in- 
dependent leaders, who were invested with 
equal power, disputed with each other the pre- 
eminence of vice and corruption. The Persians 
followed without a murmur the commands of a 
single chief, who implicitly obeyed the instruc- 
tions of their supreme lord. Their general was 
distinguished among the hcrocs of the East by 
his wisdom in council and his valour in the field. 
The advanced age of Mermeroes, and the lame- 
ness of both his feet, could not diminish the ac- 
tivity of his mind or even of his body; and, whilst 
he was carried in a litter in the front of battle, 
he inspired terror to the enemy, and a just con- 
fidence to the troops, who under his banners 
were always successful. After his death the com- 
mand devolved to Nacoragan, a proud satrap 
who, in a conference with the Imperial chiefs, 
had presumed to declare that he disposed of vic- 
tory as absolutely as of the ring on his finger. 
Such presumption was the natural cause and 
forerunner of a shameful defeat. The Romans 
had been gradually repulsed to the edge of the 
sea-shore; and their last camp, on the ruins of 
the Grecian colony of Phasis, was defended on 
all sides by strong entrenchments, the river, and 
Euxine, and a fleet of galleys. Despair united 
their counsels and invigorated their arms; they 
withstood the assault of the Persians, and the 
flight of Nacoragan preceded or followed the 
slaughter of ten thousand of his bravest soldiers. 
He escaped from the Romans to fall into the 
hands of an unforgiving master, who severely 
chastised the error of his own choice: the unfor- 
tunate general was flayed alive, and his skin, 
stuffed into the human form, was exposed on a 
mountain—a dreadful warning to those who 
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might hereafter be intrusted with the fame and 
fortune of Persia.** Yet the prudence of Chos- 
roes insensibly relinquished the prosecution of 
the Colchian war, in the just persuasion that it 
is impossible to reduce, or at least to hold, a 
distant country against the wishes and efforts of 
its inhabitants. The fidelity of Gubazes sus- 
tained the most rigorous trials. He patiently en- 
dured the hardships of a savage life, and reject- 
ed with disdain the specious temptations of the 
Persian court. The king of the Lazi had been 
educated in the Christian religion; his mother 
was the daughter of a senator; during his vouth 
he had served ten years a silentiary of the Byz- 
antine palace,*’ and the arrears of an unpaid 
salary were a motive of attachment as well as of 
complaint. But the long continuance of his suf- 
ferings extorted from him a naked representa- 
tion of the truth, and truth was an unpardonable 
libel on the lieutenants of Justinian, who, amidst 
the delays of a ruinous war, had spared his cne- 
mies and trampled on his allies. ‘Their malicious 
information persuaded the emperor that his 
faithless vassal already meditated a second defec- 
tion: an order was surprised to send him prison- 
er to Constantinople; a treacherous clause was 
inserted that he might be lawfully killed in case of 
resistance; and Gubazes, without arms or suspi- 
cion of danger, was stabbed in the security of a 
friendly interview. In the first moments of rage 
and despair, the Colchians would have sacri- 
ficed their country and religion to the gratifica- 
tion of revenge. But the authority and eloquence 
of the wiser few obtained a salutarv pause: the 
victory of the Phasis restored the terror of the 
Roman arms, and the emperor was solicitous to 
absolve his own name from the imputation of so 
foul a murder. A judge of senatorial rank was 
commissioned to inquire into the conduct and 
death of the king of the Lazi. He ascended a 
stately tribunal, encompassed by the ministers 
of justice and punishment: in the presence of 
both nations this extraordinary cause was plead- 
ed according to the forms of civil jurisprudence, 
and some satisfaction was granted to an in- 
jured people by the sentence and execution of 
the meaner criminals, *# 

In peace the king of Persia continually sought 
the pretences of a rupture, but no sooner had he 
taken up arms than he expressed his desire of a 
safe and honourable treaty. During the fiercest 
hostilities the two monarchs esitertained a de- 
ceitful negotiation: and such was the superior- 
ity of Chosroes, that, whilst he treated the Ro- 
man ministers with insolence and contempt, he 
obtained the most unprecedented honours for 
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his own ambassadors at the Imperial court. The 
successor of Cyrus assumed the majesty of the 
Eastern sun, and graciously permitted his 
younger brother Justinian to reign over the 
West with the pale and reflected splendour of 
the moon. This gigantic style was supported by 
the pomp and eloquence of Isdigune, one of the 
royal chamberlains. His wife and daughters, 
with a train of eunuchs and camels, attended 
the march of the ambassador; two satraps with 
golden diadems were numbered among his fol- 
lowers; he was guarded by five hundred horse, 
the most valiant of the Persians, and the Roman 
governor of Dara wisely refused to admit more 
than twenty of this martial and hostile caravan 

When Isdigune had saluted the emperor and 
delivered his presents, he passed ten months at 
Constantinople without discussing any serious 
affairs. Instead of being confined in his palace, 
and receiving food and water from the hands of 
his keepers, the Persian ambassador, without 
spies or guards, was allowed to visit the capital, 
and the freedom of conversation and trade en- 
joyed by his domestics oficnded the prejudices 
of an age which rigarnusly practised the law of 
nations without confidence or courtesy." By an 
unexampled indulgence, his interpreter, a ser- 
vant below the notice of a Roman magistrate, 
was seated at the table of Justinian by the side 
of his master, and one thousand pounds of gold 
might be assigned for the expense of his journey 
and entertainment. Yet the repeated labours of 
Isdigune could procure only a partial and im- 
perfect truce, which was always purchased with 
the treasures, and renewed at the solicitation, of 
the Byzantine court. Many years of fruitless 
desolation elapsed before Justinian and Chos- 
roes were compelled by mutual lassitude to con- 
sult the repose of their declining age. At a con- 
ference held on the frontier, each party, without 
expecting to gain credit, displayed the power, 
the justice, and the pacific intentions of their re- 
spective sovercigns; but necessity and interest 
dictated the treaty of peace, which was con- 
cluded for a term of fifty years, diligently com- 
posed in the Greek and Persian languages, and 
attested by the seals of twelve interpreters. ‘The 
liberty of commerce and religion was fixed and 
defined, the allies of the emperor and the Great 
King were included in the same benefits and 
obligations, and the most scrupulous precau- 
tions were provided to prevent or determine the 
accidental disputes that might arise on the con- 
fines of two hostile nations. After twenty years 
of destructive though feeble war, the limits still 
remained without alteration, and Chosroes was 


persuaded to renounce his dangerous claim to 
the possession or sovereignty of Colchis and its 
dependent states. Rich in the accumulated 
treasures of the East, he extorted from the Ro- 
mans an annual payment of thirty thousand 
pieces of gold; and the smallness of the sum re- 
vealed the disgrace of a tribute in its naked de- 
formity. In a previous debate, the chariot of 
Sesostris and the wheel of fortune were applied 
by one of the Ministers of Justinian, who ob- 
served that the reduction of Antioch and some 
Syrian cities had elevated beyond measure the 
vain and ambitious spirit of the barbarian. ‘“You 
are mistaken,” replied the modest Persian; 
“the king of kings, the lord of mankind, looks 
down with contempt on such petty acquisitions; 
and of the ten nations vanquished by his invin- 
cible arms, he esteems the Romans as the least 
formidable.’’*° According to the Orientals, the 
empire of Nushirvan extended from Ferganah, 
in Transoxiana, to Yemen, or Arabia Felix. He 
subdued the rebels of Hyrcania, reduced the 
provinces of Cabul and Zablestan on the banks 
of the Indus, broke the power of the Euthalites, 
terminated by an honourable treaty the Turk- 
ish war, and admitted the daughter of the great 
khan into the number of his lawful wives. Vic- 
toriaus and respected among the princes of 
Asia, he gave audience, in his palace of Madain 
or Ctesiphon, to the ambassadors of the world. 
Ther gifts or tributes, arms, rich garments, 
gems, slaves, or aromatics, were humbly pre- 
sented at the foot of his throne; and he conde- 
scended to accept from the king of India ten 
quintals of the wood of aloes, a maid seven cu- 
bits in height, and a carpet softer than silk, the 
skin, as It was reported, of an extraordinary 
serpent.*! 

Justinian had been reproached for his alli- 
ance with the Acthiopians, as if he attempted to 
introduce a people of savage negroes into the 
system of civilised society. But the friends of the 
Roman empire, the Axumitcs or Abyssinians, 
may be always distinguished from the original 
natives of Africa.*- The hand of nature has flat- 
tened the noses of the negroes, covered their 
heads with shaggy wool, and tinged their shin 
with inherent and indelible blackness, But the 
olive complexion of the Abyssinians, their hair, 
shape, and features, distinctly mark them as a 
colony of Arabs, and this descent is confirmed 
by the resemblance of language and manners, 
the report of an ancient emigration, and the 
narrow interval between the shores of the Red 
Sea. Christianity had raised that nation above 
the level of African barbarism;*® their inter- 
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course with Egypt and the successors of Con- 
stantine** had communicated the rudiments of 
the arts and sciences; their vessels traded to the 
isle of Ceylon,*® and seven kingdoms obeyed the 
Negus or supreme prince of Abyssinia. The in- 
dependence of the Homerites, who reigned in 
the rich and happy Arabia, was first violated by 
an 4&thiopian conqueror: he drew his heredi- 
tary claim from the Queen of Sheba,®* and his 
ambition was sanctified by religious zeal. The 
Jews, powerful and active in exile, had seduced 
the mind of Dunaan, prince of the Homerites. 
They urged him to retaliate the persecution in- 
flicted by the Imperial laws on their unfortu- 
nate brethren; some Roman merchants were 
injuriously treated, and several Christians of 
Negra*’ were honoured with the crown of mar- 
tyrdom.** The churches of Arabia implored the 
protection of the Abyssinian monarch. The Ne- 
gus passed the Red Sea with a fleet and army, 
deprived the Jewish proselyte of his kingdom 
and life, and extinguished a race of princes who 
had ruled above two thousand years the se- 
questered region of myrrh and frankincense. 
The conqueror immediately announced the 
victory of the Gospel, requested an orthodox 
patriarch, and so warmly professed his friend- 
ship to the Roman empire, that Justinian was 
flattered by the hope of diverting the silk trade 
through the channel of Abyssinia, and of excit- 
ing the forces of Arabia against the Persian king. 
Nonnosus, descended from a family of ambassa- 
dors, was named by the emperor to execute this 
important commission. He wisely declined the 
shorter but more dangerous road through’ the 
sandy deserts of Nubia, asceaded the Nile, em- 
barked on the Red Sea, and safely landed at the 
African port of Adulis. From Adiulis to the royal 
city of Axume is no more than fifty leagues in a 
direct line, but the winding passes of the moun- 
tains detained the ambassador fifteen days, and 
as he traversed the forests he saw, and vaguely 
computed, about five thousand wild elephants. 
The capital, according to his report, was large 
and populous; and the orllage of Axume is still 
conspicuous by the rega! coronations, by the 
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ruins of a Christian temple, and by sixteen or 
seventeen obelisks inscribed with Grecian char- 
acters.” But the Negus gave audience in the 
open field, seated on a lofty chariot, which was 
drawn by four elephants superbly caparisoned, 
and surrounded by his nobles and musicians. 
He was clad in a linen garment and cap, hold- 
ing in his hand two javelins and a light shield ; 
and, although his nakedness was imperfectly 
covered, he displayed the barbaric pomp of 
gold chains, collars, and bracelets, richly adorn- 
ed with pearls and precious stones. The ambas- 
sador of Justinian knelt: the Negus raised him 
from the ground, embraced Nonnosus, kissed 
the seal, perused the letter, accepted the Roman 
alliance, and, brandishing his weapons, de- 
nounced implacable war against the worship- 
pers of fire. But the proposal of the silk-trade 
was cluded; and notwithstanding the assurances, 
and perhaps the wishes, of the Abyssinians, 
these hostile menaces evaporated without effect. 
The Homerites were unwilling. to abandon their 
aromatic groves, to explore a sandy desert, and 
to encounter, after all their fatigues, a formid- 
able nation from whom they had never received 
any personal injuries. Instead of enlarging his 
conquests, the king of Aithiopia was incapable 
of defending his possessions. Abrahah, the slave 
of a Roman merchant of Adulis, assumed the 
sceptre of the Homerites; the troops of Africa 
were seduced by the luxury of the climate; and 
Justinian solicited the friendshjp of the usurper, 
who honoured with a slight tribute the suprem- 
acy of his prince. After a long serics of prosper- 
ity the power of Abrahah was overthrown be- 
fore the gates of Mccca, his children were de- 
spoiled by the Persian conqueror, and the A‘thi- 
opians were finally expelled from the continent 
of Asia. This narrative of obscure and remote 
events is not foreign to the decline and fall of 
the Roman empire. If a Christian power had 
been maintained in Arabia, Mahoinet must 
have becn crushed in his cradle, and Abyssinia 
would have prevented a revolution which has 
changed the civil and religious state of the 
world.! 
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to the Nile has exposed, on every side, 

the weakness of the Romans; and our 
wonder is reasonably excited that they should 
presume to enlarge an empire whose ancient 
limits they were incapable of defending. But 
the wars, the conquests, and the triumphs of 
Justinian, are the feeble and pernicious efforts 
of old age, which exhaust the remains of strength 
and accelerate the decay of the powers of life. 
He exulted in the glorious act of restoring Africa 
and Italy to the republic; but the calamities 
which followed the departure of Belisarius be- 
trayed the imputence of the conqueror, and 
accomplished the ruin of those unfortunate 
countries. 

From his new acquisitions Justinian expected 
that his avarice, as well as his pride, should be 
richly gratified. A rapacious minister of the 
finances closely pursued the footsteps of Beli- 
sarius; and, as the old registers of tribute had 
been burnt by the Vandals, he indulged his 
fancy in a liberal calculation and arbitrary 
assessment of the wealth of Africa.! The increase 
of taxes, which were drawn away by a distant 
sovereign, and a general resumption of the 
patrimony of crown lands, soon dispelled the 
intoxication of the public joy: but the emperor 
was insensible to the modest complaints of the 
people till he was awakened and alarmed by 
the clamours of military discontent. Many of 
the Roman soldiers had married the widows 
and daughters of the Vandals. As their own, by 
the double right of conquest and inheritance, 
they claimed the estates which Genseric had 
assigned to his victorious troops. They heard 
- with disdain the cold and selfish representations 
of their officers, that the liberality of Justinian 
had raised them from a savage or servile condi- 
tion; that they were already enriched by the 
spoils of Africa, the treasure, the slaves, and the 
movables of the vanquished barbarians; and 
that the ancient and lawful patrimony of the 
emperors would be applied only to the support 
of that government on which their own safety 
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and reward must ultimately depend. The 
mutiny was secretly inflamed by a thousand 
soldiers, for the most part Heruli, who had im- 
bibed the doctrines, and were instigated by the 
clergy, of the Arian sect; and the cause of per- 
jury and rebellion was sanctified by the dis- 
pensing powers of fanaticism. The Arians 
deplored the ruin of their church, triumphant 
above a century in Africa; and they were justly 
provoked by the laws of the conqueror which 
interdicted the baptism of their children and 
the exercise of all religious worship. Of the 
Vandals chosen by Belisarius, the far greater 
part, in the honours of the Eastern service, 
forgot their country and religion. But a gen- 
erous band of four hundred obliged the mariners 
when they were in sight of the isle of Lesbus, to 
alter their course: they touched on Pelopon- 
ness, ran ashore on a desert coast of Africa, 
and boldly erected on Mount Aurasius the 
standard of independence and revolt. While the 
troops of the province disclaimed the commands 
of their superiors, a conspiracy was formed at 
Carthage against the life of Solomon, who filled 
with honour the place of Belisarius; and the 
Arians had piously resolved to sacrifice the 
tyrant at the foot of the altar during the awful 
mysteries of the festival of Easter. Fear or re- 
morse restrained the daggers of the assassins, 
but the patience of Solomon emboldened their 
discontent, and at the end of ten days a furious 
sedition was kindled in the circus, which des- 
olated Africa above ten years. The pillage of 
the city, and the indiscriminate slaughter of 1ts 
inhabitants, were suspended only by darkness, 
sleep, and intoxication. The governor, with 
seven companions, among whom was the his- 
torian Procopius, escaped to Sicily. Two-thirds 
oi the army were involved in the guilt of trea- 
son; and eight thousand insurgents, assembling 
in the field of Bulla, elected Stoza for their 
chief, a private soldier, who possessed in a 
superior degree the virtues of a rebel. Under 
the mask of freedom, his eloquence could lead, 
or at least impel, the passions of his equals. He 
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raised himself to a level with Belisarius and the 
nephew of the emperor, by daring to encounter 
them in the field; and the victorious generals 
were compelled to acknowledge that Stoza de- 
served a purer cause and a more legitimate 
command, Vanquished in battle, he dexter- 
ously employed the arts of negotiation; a Roman 
army was seduced from their allegiance, and 
the chiefs who had trusted to his faithless prom- 
ise were murdered by his order in a church of 
Numidia. When every resource, either of force 
or perfidy, was exhausted, Stoza, with some 
desperate Vandals, retired to the wilds of Mau- 
ritania, obtained the daughter of a barbarian 
prince, and eluded the pursuit of his enemies by 
the report of his death. The persunal weight of 
Belisarius, the rank, the spirit, and the temper 
of Germanus, the emperor’s nephew, and the 
vigour and success of the second administration 
of the eunuch Solomon, restored the modesty of 
the camp, and maintained for a while the tran- 
quillity of Africa. But the vices of the Byzantine 
court were felt in that distant province; the 
troops complained that they were neither paid 
nor relieved; and as soon as the public disorders 
were sufficiently mature, Stoza was again alive, 
in arms, and at the gates of Carthage. He fell in 
a single combat, but he smiled in the agonies of 
death when he was informed that his own jave- 
lin had reached the heart of his antagonist. ‘The 
example of Stoza, and the assurance that a 
fortunate soldier had been the first king, en- 
couraged the ambition of Gontharis, and he 
promised, by a private treaty, to divide Africa 
with the Moors, if, with their dangerous aid, he 
should ascend the throne of Carthage. The 
feeble Areobindus, unskilled in the affairs of 
peace and war, was raised by his marriage with 
the niece of Justinian to the office of exarch. He 
was suddenly oppressed by a sedition of the 
guards, and his abject supplications, which pro- 
voked the contempt, could not move the pity, 
of the inexorable tyrant. After a reign of thirty 
days, Gontharis himself was stabbed at a ban- 
quet by the hand of Artaban; and it is singular 
enough that an Armenian prince of the royal 
family of Arsaces should re-establish at Car- 
thage the authority of the Roman enjpire. In 
the conspiracy which unsheathed the dagger of 
Brutus against the life of Casar, every circum- 
stance is curious and important to the eyes of 
posterity; but the guilt or merit of these loyal or 
rebellious assassins could interest only the con- 
temporaries of Procopius, who, by their hopes 
and fears, their friendship or resentment, were 
personally engaged in the revolutions of Africa.? 


That country was rapidly sinking into the 
state of barbarism from whence it had been 
raised by the Phoenician colonies and Roman 
laws; and every step of intestine discord was 
marked by some deplorable victory of savage 
man over civilised society. The Moors,® though 
ignorant of justice, were impatient of oppres- 
sion: their vagrant life and boundless wilder- 
ness disappointed the arms and eluded the 
chains of a conqueror; and experience had 
shown that neither oaths nor obligations could 
secure the fidelity of their attachment. The 
victory of Mount Auras had awed them into 
momentary submission; but if they respected 
the character of Solomon, they hated and de- 
spised the pride and luxury of his two nephews, 
Cyrus and Sergius, on whom their uncle had 
imprudently bestowed the provincial govern- 
ments of Tripoli and Pentapolis. A Moorish 
tribe encamped under the walls of Leptis, to 
renew their alliance and receive from the gov- 
ernor the customary gifts. Fourscore of their 
deputies were introduced as friends into the 
city; but, on the dark suspicion of a conspiracy, 
they were massacred at the table of Sergius, and 
the clamour of arms and revenge was re-echoed 
through the valleys of Mount Atlas from both 
the Syrtes to the Atlantic Ocean. A personal 
injury, the unjust execution or murder of his 
brother, rendered Antalas the enemy of the Ro- 
mans. The defeat of the Vandals had formerly 
signalised his valour; the rudfments of justice 
and prudence were still more conspicuous in a 
Moor; and, while he laid Adrumetum in ashes, 
he calmly admonished the emperor that the 
peace of Africa might be secured by the recall 
of Solomon and his uriworthy nephews. The 
exarch led forth his troops from Carthage; but, 
at the distance of six days’ journey, in the neigh- 
bourhood of Tebeste,* he was astonished by the 
superior numbers and fierce aspect of the bar- 
barians. He proposed a treaty, solicited a recon- 
ciliation, and offered to bind himself by the 
most solemn oaths, “‘By what oaths can he bind 
himself?’ interrupted the indignant Moors. 
‘Will he swear by the Gospels, the divine books 
of the Christians? It was on those books that the 
faith of his nephew Sergius was pledged to 
eighty of our innocent and unfortunate breth- 
ren. Before we trust them a second time, let us 
try their efficacy in the chastisement of perjury 
and the vindication of their own honour.”’ Their 
honour was vindicated in the field of Tebeste by 
the death of Solomon and the total loss of his 
army. The arrival of fresh troops and more 
skilful commanders soon checked the insolence 
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of the Moors; seventeen of their princes were 
slain in the same battle; and the doubtful and 
transient submission of their tribes was cele- 
brated with lavish applause by the people of 
7onstantinople. Successive inroads had reduced 
the province of Africa to one-third of the mea- 
sure of Italy; yet the Roman emperors con- 
tinued to reign above a century over Carthage 
and the fruitful coast of the Mediterranean. But 
the victories and the losses of Justinian were 
alike pernicious to mankind; and such was the 
desolation of Africa, that in many parts a 
stranger might wander whole days without 
meeting the face cither of a friend or an enemy. 
The nation of the Vandals had disappeared. 
they once amounted to a hundred and sixty 
thousand warriors, without including the 
children, the women, or the slaves. Their num- 
bers were infinitely surpassed by the number of 
the Moorish families extirpated in a relentless 
war; and the saine destruction was retaliated on 
the Roinans and their allies, who perished by 
the climate, their mutual quarrels, and the 
rage of the barbarians. When Procopius first 
landed, he adnirea the populousness of the 
cities and country, strenuously exercised in the 
labours of couunerce and agriculture. In less 
than twenty ycars that busy scene was con- 
verted into a silent solitude; the wealthy citizens 
escaped to Sicily and Constantinople; and the 
secret histurian has confidently affirmed that 
five inillions of Africans were consumed by the 
wars and government of the emperor Justinian.® 
The jealousy of the Byzantine court had not 
permitted Belisarius to achieve the conquest of 
Italy; and his abrupt departure revived the 
courage of the Goths,® who respected his genius, 
his virtue, and even the laudable motive which 
had urged the servant of Justinian to deceive 
and reject them. They had lost their king (an 
inconsiderable loss), their capital, their trea- 
sures, the provinces from Sicily to the Alps. and 
the military force of two hundred thousand bar- 
barians, magnificently equipped with horses 
and arms. Yet all was not lost as long as Pavia 
was defended by one thousand Goths, inspired 
by a sense of honour, the love of freedom, and 
‘the memory of their past greatness. The su- 
preme command was unanimoudly offered to 
the brave Uraias; and it was in his eyes alone 
that the disgrace of his uncle Vitiges could 
appear as a reason of exclusion. His voice in- 
clined the election in favour of Hildibald, whose 
personal merit was recommended by the vain 
hope that his kinsman Theudes, the Spanish 
monarch, would support the common interest 


of the Gothic nation. The success of his arms in 
Liguria and Venetia seemed to justify their 
choice; but he soon declared to the world that 
he was incapable of forgiving or commanding 
his benefactor. The consort of Hildibald was 
deeply wounded by the beauty, the riches, and 
the pride of the wife of Uraias; and the death of 
that virtuous patriot excited the indignation of 
a free people. A bold assassin executed their 
sentence by striking off the head of Hildibald in 
the midst of a banquet; the Rugians, a foreign 
tribe, assumed the privilege of election; and 
'Totila, the nephew of the late king, was tenpted 
by revenge to deliver himself and the garrison 
of Trevigo into the hands of the Romans. But 
the gallant and accomplished youth was easily 
persuaded to prefer the Gothic throne before 
the service of Justinian; and, as soon as the 
palace of Pavia had been purified from the 
Rugian usurper, he reviewed the national force 
of five thousand soldiers, and generously under- 
took the restoration of the kingdom of Italy. 

‘The successors of Belisarius, cleven generals 
of equal rank, neglected to crush the feeble and 
disunited Goths, till they were roused to action 
by the progress of ‘Totila and the reproaches of 
Justinian. The gates of Verona were secretly 
opened to Artabazus, at the head of one hun- 
dred Persians in the service of the empire. The 
Goths fled from the city. At the distance of sixty 
furlongs the Roman generals halted to regulate 
the division of the spoil. While they disputed, 
the enemy discovered the real number of the 
victors: the Persians were instantly overpowered, 
and it was by leaping from the wall that Arta- 
bazus preserved a life which he lost in a few 
days by the lance of a barbarian who had defied 
him to single combat. Twenty thousand Ro- 
mans encountered the forces of Totila near 
Faenza, and on the hills of Mugello of the Flor- 
entine territory. The ardour of freemen who 
fought to regain their country was opposed to 
the languid temper of mercenary troops, who 
were even destitute of the merits of strong and 
well-disciplined servitude. On the first attack 
they abandoned their ensigns, threw down their 
arms, and dispersed on all sides with an active 
speed which abated the loss, whilst it aggravated 
the shame, of their defeat. The king of the 
Goths, who blushed for the baseness of his ene- 
mics, pursued with rapid steps the path of 
honour and victory. Totila passed the Po, trav- 
ersed the Apennine, suspended the important 
conquest of Ravenna, Florence, and Rome, and 
marched through the heart of Italy to form the 
siege, or rather the blockade, of Naples. The 
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Roinan chiefs, imprisoned in their respective 
cities and accusing each other of the cominon 
disgrace, did not presume to disturb his enter- 
prise. But the emperor, alarmed by the distress 
and danger of his Italian conquests, despatched 
to the relief of Naples a fleet of galleys and a 
body of Thracian and Armenian soldiers. They 
landed in Sicily, which yielded its copious 
stores of provisions; but the delays of the new 
commander, an unwarlike magistrate, pro- 
tracted the sufferings of the besieged; and the 
succours which he dropped with a timid and 
tardy hand were successively intercepted by the 
armed vessels stationed by Totila in the Bay of 
Naples. The principal officer of the Romans 
was dragged, with a rope round his neck, to the 
foot of the wall, from whence, with a trembling 
voice, he exhorted the citizens to implore, like 
himself, the mercy of the conqueror. They re- 
quested a truce, with a promise of surrendering 
the city if no effectual relief should appear at 
the end of thirty days. Instead of one month, the 
audacious barbarian granted them three, in the 
just confidence that famine would anticipate 
the term of their capitulation. After the reduc- 
tion of Naples and Cume, the provinces of 
Lucania, Apulia, and Calabria subnuitted to the 
king of the Goths. Totila led his army to the 
gates of Rome, pitched his camp at Tibur or 
Tivoli, within twenty miles of the capital, and 
calmly exhorted the senate and people to com- 
pare the tyranny of the Greeks with the blessings 
of the Gothic reign. 

The rapid success of Totila may be pactly 
ascribed to the revolution which three years’ 
experience had produced in the sentiments of 
the Italians. At the command, or at least in the 
name, of a catholic emperor, the pope,’ their 
spiritual father, had been torn from the Roman 
church, and either starved or murdered on a 
desolate island.® The virtues of Belisarius were 
replaced by the various or uniform vices of 
cleven chiefs at Rome, Ravenna, Florence, 
Perugia, Spoleto, etc., who abused their author- 
ity for the indulgence of lust or avarice. ‘The im- 
provement of the revenue was committed to 
Alexander, a subtle scribe, long practised in the 
fraud and oppression of the Byzantine schools, 
and whose name of Psalliction, the scissars,® was 
drawn from the dexterous artifice with which he 
reduced the size, without defacing the figure, of 
the gold coin. Instead of expecting the restora- 
tion of peace and industry, he imposed a heavy 
assessment on the fortunes of the Italians. Yet 
his present or future demands were less odious 
than a prosecution of arbitrary rigour against 


the persons and property of all those who, under 
the Gothic kings, had been‘ concerned in the 
receipt and expenditure of the public money. 
The subjects of Justinian who escaped these 
partial vexations were oppressed by the irregu- 
lar maintenance of the soldiers, whom Alex- 
ander defrauded and despised, and their hasty 
sallies in quest of wealth or subsistence provoked 
the inhabitants of the country to await or im- 
plore their deliverance from the virtues of a 
barbarian. Totila!® was chaste and temperate, 
and none were deceived, cither friends or enc- 
mies, who depended on his faith or his clemency. 
To the husbandmen of Italy the Gothic king 
issued a welcome proclamation, enjoining them 
to pursue their important labours, and to rest 
assured that, on the payment of the ordinary 
taxes, they should be defended by his valour 
and discipline froin the injuries of war. The 
strong towns he successively attacked, and, as 
soon as they had yielded to his arms, he de- 
molished the fortifications, to save the people 
from the calamities of a future siege, to deprive 
the Romans of the arts of defence, and to decide 
the tedious quarrel of the two nations by an 
equal and honourable conflict in the field of 
battle. The Roman captives and deserters were 
tempted to enlist in the service of a liberal and 
courteous adversary, the slaves were attracted 
by the firm and faithful promise that they 
should never be delivered to their masters; and 
from the thousand warriors ef Pavia a new 
people, under the same appellation of Goths, 
was insensibly formed in the cainp of Totila. 
He sincerely accomplished the articles of capit- 
ulation, without seeking or accepting any 
sinister advantage from ambiguous expressions 
or unforeseen events: the garrison of Naples had 
stipulated that they should be transported by 
sea; the obstinacy of the winds prevented their 
voyage, but they were generously supplied with 
horses, provisions, and a safe-conduct to the 
gates of Rome. The wives of the senators who 
had been surprised in the villas of Campania 
were restored without a ransom to their hus- 
bands; the violation of female chastity was inex- 
orably chastised with death; and in the salutary 
regulation of the diet of the famished Neapoli- 
tans, the conqueror assumed the office of a 
humane and attentive physician. The virtues 
of Totila are equally laudable, whether they 
proceeded from true policy, religious principle, 
or the instinct of humanity. He often harangued 
his troops; and it was his constant theme that 
national vice and ruin are inseparably con- 
nec‘ed; that victory is the fruit of moral as well 
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as military virtue; and that the prince, and 
even the people, are responsible for the crimes 
which they neglect to punish. 

The return of Belisarius to save the country 
which he had subdued was pressed with equal 
vehemence by his friends and enemies, and the 
Gothic war was imposed as a trust or an exile on 
the veteran commander. A hero on the banks of 
the Euphrates, a slave in the palace of Con- 
Stantinople, he accepted with reluctance the 
painful task of supporting his own reputation 
and retrieving the faults of his successors. The 
sea was open to the Romans; the ships and 
soldiers were assembled at Salona, near the 
palace of Diocletian; he refreshed and reviewed 
his troops at Pola in Istria, coasted round the 
head of the Hadriatic, entered the port of Ra- 
venna, and despatched orders rather than sup- 
plies to the subordinate citics. His first public 
oration was addressed to the Goths and Romans, 
in the name of the emperor, who had suspended 
for a while the conquest of Persia and listened 
to the prayers of his Italian subjects. He gently 
touched on the causes and the authors of the 
recent disasters. siy'ving to remove the fear of 
punishment for the past, and the hope of im- 
punity for the future, and labouring with more 
zeal than success to unite all the members of his 
government in a firm league of affection and 
obedience. Justinian, his gracious master, was 
inclined to pardon and reward, and it was their 
interest, as well as duty, to reclaim their de- 
luded brethren, who had been seduced bv the 
arts of the usurper. Not a man was tempted to 
desert the standard of the Gothic king. Beli- 
sarius soon discovered that he was sent to re- 
main the idle and impotent spectator of the 
glory of a young barbarian, and his own cpistle 
exhibits a genuine and lively picture of the 
distress of a noble mind. “‘Most excellent prince, 
we are arrived in Italy, destitute of all the 
necessary implements of war—men, horses, 
arms, and money. In our late circuit through 
the villages of Thrace and Illyricum, we have 
collected with extreme difficulty about four 
thousand recruits, naked and unskilled in the 
use of weapons and the exercises of the camp. 
The soldiers already stationed in the province 
‘are discontented, fearful, and dismayed; at the 
sound of an enemy they dismiss their horses, 
and cast their arms on the ground. No taxes can 
be raised, since Italy is in the hands of the bar- 
Farians: the failure of payment has deprived us 
of the right of command, or even of admonition. 
Be assured, dread Sir, that the greater part of 
your troops have already deserted to the Goths. 


If the war could be achieved by the presence of 
Belisarius alone, your wishes are satisfied; Beli- 
sarius is in the midst of Italy. But if you desire to 
conquer, far other preparations are requisite: 
without a military force the title of general is an 
einpty name. It would be expedient to restore 
to my service my own veterans and domestic 
guards. Before I can take the field I must re- 
ceive an adequate supply of light and heavy 
armed troops, and it is only with ready money 
that you can procure the indispensable aid of a 
powerful body of the cavalry of the Huns.’ 
An officer in whom Belisarius confided was 
sent from Ravenna to hasten and conduct the 
succours, but the message was neglected, and 
the messenger was detained at Constantinople 
by an advantageous marriage. After his pa- 
tience had been exhausted by delay and dis- 
appointment, the Roman general repassed the 
Hadriatic, and expected at Dyrrachium the 
arrival of the troops, which were slowly assem- 
bled among the subjects and allies of the empire. 
His powers were still inadequate to the deliver- 
ance of Rome, which was closely besieged by 
the Gothic king. The Appian way, a march of 
forty days, was covered by the barbarians; and 
as the prudence of Belisarius declined a battle, 
he preferred the safe and speedy navigation of 
five days from the coast of Epirus to the mouth 
of the Tiber. 

after reducing, by force or treaty, the towns 
of inferior note in the midland provinces of 
Italy, Totila proceeded, not to assault, but to 
encompass and starve, the ancient capital. 
Rome was afflicted by the avarice, and guarded 
by the valour, of Bessas, a veteran chicf of 
Gothic extraction, who filled, with a garrison of 
three thousand soldiers, the spacious circle of 
her venerable walls. From the distress of the 
people he extracted a profitable trade, and 
secretly rejoiced in the continuance of the siege. 
It was for his use that the granaries had been 
replenished; the charity of Pope Vigilius had 
purchased and embarked an ample supply of 
Sicilian corn, but the vessels which escaped the 
barbarians were scized by a rapacious governor, 
who imparted a scanty sustenance to the sol- 
diers, and sold the remainder to the wealthy 
Romans. The medimnus, or fifth part of the 
quarter of wheat, was exchanged for seven 
pieces of gold; fifty pieces were given for an ox. 
a rare and accidental prize; the progress of 
famine enhanced this exorbitant value, and the 
mercenaries were tempted to deprive themselves 
of the allowance which was scarcely sufficient 
for the support of life. A tasteless and unwhole- 
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some mixture, in which the bran thrice ex- 
ceeded the quantity of flour, appeased the 
hunger of the poor; they were gradually reduced 
to feed on dead horses, dogs, cats, and mice, and 
eagerly to snatch the grass and even the nettles 
which grew among the ruins of the city. A 
crowd of spectres, pale and emaciated, their 
bodies oppressed with disease and their minds 
with despair, surrounded the palace of the gov- 
ernor, urged, with unavailing truth, that it was 
the duty of a master to maintain his slaves, and 
humbly requested that he would provide for 
their subsistence, permit their flight, or com- 
mand their immediate execution. Bessas replied, 
with unfeeling tranquillity, that it was im- 
possible to feed, unsafe to dismiss, and unlawful 
to kill, the subjects of the emperor. Yet the 
example of a private citizen might have shown 
his countrymen that a tyrant cannot withhold 
the privilege of death. Pierced by the cries of 
five children, who vainly called on their father 
for bread, he ordered them to follow his steps, 
advanced with calm and silent despair to one 
of the bridges of the Tiber, and, covering his 
face, threw himself headJong into the stream, in 
the presence of his family and the Roman 
people. To the rich and pusillanimous, Bessas 
sold the permission of departure; but the great- 
est part of the fugitives expired on the public 
highways, or were intercepted by the flying 
parties of barbarians.“ In the meanwhile the 
artful governor soothed the discontent, and re- 
vived the hopes, of the Romans, by the vague 
reports of the fleets and armies which were 
hastening to their relief from the extremities of 
the East. They derived more rational comfort 
from the assurance that Belisarius had landed at 
the port; and, without numbering his forces, 
they firmly relied on the humanity, the courage, 
and the skill of their great deliverer. 

The foresight of Totila had raised obstacles 
worthy of such an antagonist. Ninety furlongs 
below the city, in the narrowest part of the 
river, he joined the two banks by strong and 
solid timbers in the form of a bridge, on which 
he erected two lofty towers, manned by the 
bravest of his Goths, and profuscly stored with 
missile weapons and engines of offence. The ap- 
proach of the bridge and towers was covered by 
a strong and massy chain of iron, and the chain, 
at either end, on the opposite sides of the Tiber, 
was defended by a numerous and chosen de- 
tachment of archers. But the enterprise of 
forcing these barriers and relieving the capital 
displays a shining example of the boldness and 
conduct of Belisarius. His cavalry advanced 


from the port along the public road to awe the 
motions and distract the attention of the enemy. 
His infantry and provisions were distributed in 
two hundred large boats, and each boat was 
shielded by a high rampart of thick planks, 
pierced with many small holes for the discharge 
of missile weapons. In the front, two large ves- 
sels were linked together to sustain a floating 
eastle, which commanded the towers of the 
bridge, and contained a magazine of fire, sul- 
phur, and bitumen. The whole fleet, which the 
general led in person, was laboriously moved 
against the current of the river. The chain 
yielded to their weight, and the enemies who 
guarded the banks were either slain or scattered. 
As soon as they touched the principal barrier, 
the fireship was instantly grappled to the bridge; 
one of the towers, with two hundred Goths, was 
consumed by the flames, the assailants shouted 
victory, and Rome was saved, if the wisdom of 
Belisarius had not been defeated by the mis- 
conduct of his officers. He had previously sent 
orders to Bessas tq second his upcrations by a 
timely sally from the town, and he had fixed 
his lieutenant, Isaac, by a peremptory com- 
mand, to the station of the port. But avarice 
rendered Bessas immovable, while the youthful 
ardour of Isaac delivered him into the hands of 
a superior enemy. The exaggerated rumuur of 
his defeat was hastily carried to the cars of Beli- 
sarius: he paused, betrayed in that single 
moment of his life some emotions of surprise and 
perplexity, and reluctantly sounded a retreat to 
save his wife Antonina, his treasures, and the 
only harbour which he possessed on the Tuscan 
coast. The vexation of his mind produced an 
ardent and almost mortal fever, and Rome was 
left without protection to the mercy or indigna- 
tion of Totila. The continuance of hostilities had 
embittered the national hatred; the Arian 
clergy was ignominiously driven from Rome; 
Pelagius, the archdeacon, returned without 
success from an embassy to the Gothic camp; 
and a Sicilian bishop, the envoy or nuncio of 
the pope, was deprived of both his hands for 
daring to utter falsehoods in the service of the 
church and state. 

Faminc had relaxed the strength and disci- 
pline of the garrison of Rome. They could de- 
rive no effectual service from a dying people; 
and the inhuman avarice of the merchant at 
length absorbed the vigilance af the governor, 
Four Isaurian sentinels, while their companions 
slept and their officers were absent, descended 
by a rope from the wall, and secretly proposed 
to the Gothic king to introduce his troops into 
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the city. The offer was entertained with cold- 
ness and suspicion; they returned in safety; 
they twice repeated their visit: the place was 
twice examined; the conspiracy was known and 
disregarded; and no sooner had Totila con- 
sented to the attempt, than they unbarred the 
Asinarian gate and gave admittance to the 
Goths. Till the dawn of day they halted in order 
of battle, apprehensive of treachery or ambush; 
but the troops of Bessas, with their leader, had 
already escaped ; and when the king was pressed 
to disturb their retreat, he prudently replied 
that no sight could be more grateful than that 
of a flying enemy. The patricians who were 
still possessed of horses, Decius, Basilius, etc., 
accompanied the governor; their brethren, 
among whom Olybrius, Orestes, and Maximus 
are named by the historian, took refuge in the 
church of St. Peter: but the assertion that only 
five hundred persons remained in the capital 
inspires some doubt of the fidelity either of his 
narrative or of his text. As soon as daylight had 
displayed the entire victory of the Goths, their 
monarch devoutly visited the tomb of the 
prince of the arem:'93; but while he prayed at 
the altar, twenty-five soldiers and sixty citizens 
were put to the sword in the vestibule of the 
temple. The archdeacon Pelagius '° stood be- 
fore him, with the Gospels in his hand. ‘““O 
Lord, be merciful to your servant.” “‘Pelagius,”’ 
said Totila with an insulting smile, “‘your pride 
now condescends to become a suppliant.” “I 
am a suppliant,” replied the prudent arch- 
deacon; ‘‘God has now made us your subjects, 
and, as your subjects, we are entitled to your 
cleinency.”? At his humble prayer the lives of 
the Romans were spared; and the chastity of 
the maids and matrons was preserved inviolate 
from the passions of the hungry soldiers. But 
they were rewarded by the freedom of pillage, 
after the most precious spoils had been reserved 
for the royal treasury. The houses of the sena- 
tors were plentifully stored with gold and silver; 
and the avarice of Bessas had laboured with so 
much guilt and shame for the benefit of the con- 
queror. In this revolution the sons and daughters 
of Roman consuls tasted the misery which they 
_had spurned or relieved, wandered in tattered 
garments through the streets of the city, and 
begged their bread, perhaps without success, 
before the gates of their hereditary mansions, 
The riches of Rusticiana, the daughter of Sym- 
stachus and widow of Boethius, had been gen- 
erously devoted to alleviate the calamities of 
famine. But the barbarians were exasperated 
by the report that she had prompted the people 


to overthrow the statues of the great Theo- 
doric; and the life of that venerable matron 
would have been sacrificed to his memory, if 
Totila had not respected her birth, her virtues, 
and even the pious motive of her revenge. The 
next day he pronounced two orations, to con- 
gratulate and admonish his victorious Goths, 
and to reproach the senate, as the vilest of 
slaves, with their perjury, folly, and ingrati- 
tude; sternly declaring that their estates and 
honours were justly forfeited to the companions 
of his arms. Yet he consented to forgive their 
revolt; and the senators repaid his clemency by 
despatching circular letters to their tenants and 
vassals in the provinces of Italy, strictly to en- 
join them to desert the standard of the Greeks, 
to cultivate their lands in peace, and to learn 
from their masters the duty of obedience to a 
Gothic sovereign. Against the city which had so 
long delayed the course of his victories he ap- 
peared inexorable: one-third of the walls, in 
different parts, were demolished by his com- 
mand; fire and engines prepared to consume or 
subvert the most stately works of antiquity; and 
the world was astonished by the fatal decree 
that Rome should be changed into a pasture 
for cattle. The firm and temperate remon- 
strance of Belisarius suspended the execution; 
he warned the barbarian not to sully his fame 
by the destruction of those monuments which 
were the glory of the dead and the delight of 
the living; and Totila was persuaded, by the 
advice of an enemy, to preserve Rome as the 
ornament of his kingdom, or the fairest pledge 
of peace and reconciliation. When he had signi- 
fied to the ambassadors of Belisarius his inten- 
tion of sparing the city, he stationed an army 
at the distance of one hundred and twenty fur- 
longs, to observe the motions of the Roman 
general. With the remainder of his forces he 
marched into Lucania and Apulia, and occupied 
on the summit of Mount Garganus *‘ one of the 
camps of Hannibal.'* The senators were dragged 
in his train, and afterwards confined in the 
fortresses of Campania; the citizens, with their 
wives and children, were dispersed in exile; and 
during forty days Rome was abandoned to 
desolate and dreary solitude.'® 

The loss of Rome was speedily retrieved by 
an action to which, according to the event, the 
public opinion would apply the names of rash- 
ness or heroism. After the departure of Totila, 
the Roman general sallied from the port at the 
head of a thousand horse, cut in pieces the 
enemy who opposed his progress, and visited 
with pity and reverence the vacant space of the 
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eternal city. Resolved to maintain a station so 
conspicuous in the eyes of mankind, he sum- 
moned the greatest part of his troops to the 
standard which he erected on the Capitol: the 
old inhabitants were recalled by the love of 
their country and the hopes of food; and the 
keys of Rome were sent a second time to the 
emperor Justinian. The walls, as far as they had 
been demolished by the Goths, were repaired 
with rude and dissimilar materials; the ditch 
was restored ; iron spikes }” were profusely scat- 
tered in the highways to annoy the feet of the 
horses; and as new gates could not suddenly be 
procured, the entrance was guarded by a Spar- 
tan rampart of his bravest soldiers. At the ex- 
piration of twenty-five days Totila returned by 
hasty marches from Apulia to avenge the 
injury and disgrace. Belisarius «expected his 
approach. The Goths were thrice repulsed in 
three general assaults; they lost the flower of 
their troops; the royal standard had almost 
fallen into the hands of the enemy, and the 
fame of Totila sunk, as it had risen, with the 
fortune of his arms. Whatever skill and courage 
could achieve had been performed by the Ro- 
man general: it remained only that Justinian 
should terminate, by a strong and seasonable 
effort, the war which he had ambitiously under- 
taken. The indolence, perhaps the impotence, 
of a prince who despised his enemies and envied 
his servants, protracted the calamities of Italy. 
After a long silence Belisarius was commanded 
to leave a sufficient garrison at Rome, and to 
transport himself into the province of Lucania, 
whose inhabitants, inflamed by catholic zeal, 
had cast away the yoke of their Arian cor- 
querors. In this ignoble warfare the hcro, in- 
vincible against the power of ‘the barbarians, 
was basely vanquished by the delay, the dis- 
obedience, and the cowardice of his own officers. 
He repused in his winter quarters of Crotona, 
in the full assurance that the two passes of the 
Lucanian hills were guarded by his cavalry. 
They were betrayed by treachery or weakness; 
and the rapid march of the Goths scarcely 
allowed time for the escape of Belisarius to the 
coast of Sicily. At length a fleet and army were 
assembled for the relief of Ruscianum, or Ros- 
sano," a fortress sixty furlongs from the ruins of 
Sybaris, where the nobles of Lucania had taken 
refuge. In the first attempt the Roman forces 
were dissipated by a storm. In the second, they 
approached the shore; but they saw the hills 
covered with archers, the landing-place de- 
fended by a line of spears, and the king of the 
Goths impatient for battle. The conqucror of 


Italy retired with a sigh, and continued to lan- 
guish, inglorious and inactive, till Antonina, 
who had been sent to Constantinople to solicit 
succours, Obtained, after the death of the em- 
press, the permission of his return. 

The five last campaigns of Belisarius might 
abate the envy of his competitors, whose eyes 
had been dazzled and wounded by the blaze of 
his former glory. Instead of delivering Italy 
from the Goths, he had wandered like a fugitive 
along the coast, without daring to march into 
the country, or to accept the bold and repeated 
challenge of Totila. Yet in the judgment of the 
few who could discriminate counsels from 
events, and compare the instruments with the 
execution, he appeared a more consummate 
master of the art of war than in the season of 
his prosperity, when he presented two captive 
kings before the throne of Justinian. The valour 
of Belisarius was not chilled by age: his pru- 
dence was matured by experience; but the 
moral virtues of humanity and justice scem to 
have yielded to the hard necessity of the times. 
The parsimony or poverty of the emperor com- 
pelled him to deviate from the rule of conduct 
which had deserved the love and confidence of 
the Italians. The war was maintained by the 
oppression of Ravenna, Sicily, and all the faith- 
ful subjects of the empire; and the rigorous 
prosecution of Herodian provoked that injured 
or guilty officer to deliver Spoleto into the hands 
of the enemy. The avarice of Antonina, which 
had been somctimes diverted by love, now 
reigned without a rival in her bf€ast. Belisarius 
himself had always understood that riches, in a 
corrupt age, are the support and ornament of 
personal merit. And it cannot be presumed that 
he should stain his honour for the public service 
without applying a part of the spoil to his pri- 
vate emolument. The hero had escaped the 
sword of the barbarians, but the dagger of con- 
spiracy!” awaited his return. In the midst of 
wealth and honours, Artaban, who had chas- 
tised the African tyrant, complained of the 
ingratitude of courts. He aspired to Prajecta, 
the emperor’s niece, who wished to reward her 
deliverer; but the impediment of his previous 
marriage was asserted by the piety of Theodora. 
The pride of royal descent was irritated by 
flattery; and the service in which he gloried had 
proved him capable of bold and sanguinary 
deeds. The death of Justinian was resolved, but 
the conspirators delayed the execution till they 
could surprise Belisarius, disarmed and naked, 
in the palace of Constantinople. Not a hope 
could be entertained of shaking his long-tried 
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fidelity; and they justly dreaded the revenge, or 
rather justice, of the veteran gencral, who 
might speedily assemble an army in Thrace to 
punish the assassins, and perhaps to enjoy the 
fruits of their crime. Delay afforded time for 
rash communications and honest confessions: 
Artaban and his accomplices were condemned 
by the senate, but the extreme clemency of Jus- 
tinian detained them in the gentle confinement 
of the palace, till he pardoned their flagitious 
attempt against his throne and life. If the em- 
peror forgave his enemies, he must cordially 
embrace a friend whose victories were alone 
remembered, and who was endeared to his 
prince by the recent circumstance of their com- 
mon danger. Belisarius reposed from his toils, in 
the high station of general of the East and 
count of the domestics; and the older consuls 
and patricians respectfully yielded the prece- 
dency of rank to the peerless merit of the first of 
the Romans.,”° The first of the Romans still sub- 
mitted to be the slave of his wife; but the servi- 
tudeofhabit and affection became lessdisgraceful 
when the death of Theodora had removed the 
baser influence of fear. Joannina their daughter 
and the sole heiess uf their fortunes, was be- 
trothed to Anastasius, the grandson, or rather 
the nephew, of the empress,” whose kind inter- 
position forwarded the consummation of their 
youthful loves. But the power of Theodora 
expired, the parents of Joannina returned, and 
her honour, perhaps her happiness, were sacri- 
ficed to the revenge of an unfeeling mother, who 
dissolved the imperfect nuptials before they had 
been ratified by the ceremonies of the church.” 

Before the departure of Belisarius, Perusia 
was besieged, and few cities were impregnable 
to the Gothic arms. Ravenna, Ancona, and 
Crotona still resisted the barbarians; and when 
Totila asked in marriage one of the daughters 
of France, he was stung by the just reproach 
that the king of Italy was unworthy of his title 
till it was acknowledged by the Roman pcople. 
Three thousand of the bravest soldiers had 
been left to defend the capital. On the suspicion 
of a monopoly, they massacred the governor, 
and announced to Justinian, by a deputation 
of the clergy, that, unless their offence was 
pardoned, and their arrcars were satisfied, they 
should instantly accept the tempting offers of 
Totila. But the officer who succeeded to the 
command (his name was Diogenes) deserved 
their esteem and confidence; and the Goths, 
instead of finding an easy conquest, encountered 
a vigorous resistance from the soldiers and 
people, who patiently endured the loss of the 


port and of all maritime supplies. The siege of 
Rome would perhaps have been raised, if the 
liberality of Totila to the Isaurians had not 
encouraged some of their venal countrymen to 
copy the example of treason. In a dark night, 
while the Gothic trumpets sounded on another 
side, they silently opened the gate of St. Paul: 
the barbarians rushed into the city; and the 
flying garrison was intercepted before they 
could reach the harbour of Centumcellz. A 
soldier trained in the school of Belisarius, Paul 
of Cilicia, retired with four hundred men to the 
mole of Hadrian, They repelled the Goths; but 
they felt the approach of famine; and their 
aversion to the taste of horse-flesh confirmed 
their resolution to risk the event of a desperate 
and decisive sally. But their spirit insensibly 
stooped to the offers of capitulation: they re- 
trieved their arrears of pay, and preserved 
their arms and horses, by enlisting in the ser- 
vice of 'Totila; their chicfs, who pleaded a laud- 
able attachment to their wives and children in 
the East, were: dismissed with honour; and 
above four hundred enemies, who had taken 
refuge in the sanctuaries, were saved by the 
clemency of the victor. He no longer enter- 
tained a wish of destroying the edifices of Rome,”* 
which he now respected as the seat of the Gothic 
kingdom: the senate and people were restored 
to their country; the means of subsistence were 
liberally provided; and Totila, in the robe of 
peace, exhibited the equestrian games of the 
circus. Whilst he amused the eyes of the multi- 
tude, four hundred vessels were prepared for 
the embarkation of his troops. The cities of 
Rhegium and Tarentum were reduced; he 
passed into Sicily, the object of his implacable 
resentment; and the island was stripped of its 
gold and silver, of the fruits of the earth, and of 
an infinite number of horses, sheep, and oxen. 
Sardinia and Corsica obeyed the fortunc of 
Italy ; and the sea-coast of Greece was visited by 
a flect of three hundred galleys.*4 The Goths 
were landed in Corcyra and the ancient con- 
tinent of Epirus; they advanced as far as Nicop- 
olis, the trophy of Augustus, and Dodona,”* 
once famous by the oracle of Jove. In every 
step of his victories the wise barbarian repeated 
to Justinian his desire of peace, applauded the 
concord of their predecessors, and offered to 
employ the Gothic arms in the service of the 
empire. 

Justinian was deaf to the voice of peace, but 
he neglected the prosecution of war; and the 
indolence of his temper disappointed, in some 
degree, the obstinacy of his passions. From this 
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salutary slumber the emperor was awakened by 
the pope Vigilius and the patrician Cethegus, 
who appeared before his throne, and adjured 
him, in the name of God and the pcople, to re- 
sume the conquest and deliverance of Italy. In 
the choice of the generals, caprice, as well as 
judgment, was shown. A fleet and army sailed 
for the relief of Sicily, under the conduct of Li- 
berius; but his want of youth and experience 
were afterwards discovered, and before he 
touched the shores of the island he was over- 
taken by his successor. In the place of Liberius 
the conspirator Artaban was raised from a 
prison to military honours, in the pious pre- 
sumption that gratitude would animate his 
valour and fortify his allegiance. Belisarius re- 
posed in the shade of his laurels, but the com- 
mand of the principal army was reserved for 
Germanus,”* the emperor’s nephew, whose 
rank and merit had been long depressed by the 
jealousy of the court. Theodora had injured 
him in the rights of a private citizen, the mar- 
riage of his children, and the testament of his 
brother; and although his conduct was pure 
and blameless, Justinian was displeased that he 
should be thought worthy of the confidence of 
the malcontents, The life of Germanus was a 
lesson of implicit obedience: he nobly refused to 
prostitute his name and character in the fac- 
tions of the circus; the gravity of his manners 
was tempered by innocent cheerfulness; and 
his riches were lent without interest to indigent 
or deserving friends. His valour had formerly 
triumphed over the Sclavonians of the Danube 
and the rebels of Africa: the first report of his 
promotion revived the hopes of the Italians; 
and he was privately assured that a crowd of 
Roman deserters would abandon, on his ap- 
proach, the standard of Totila. His second mar- 
riage with Malasontha, the grand-daughter of 
Theodoric, endeared Germanus to the Goths 
themselves; and they marched with reluctance 
against the father of a royal infant, the last off- 
spring of the line of Amali.?’ A splendid allow- 
ance was assigned by the emperor: the general 
contributed his private fortune; his two sons 
were popular and active; and he surpassed, in 
the promptitude and success of his levies, the 
expectation of mankind. He was permitted to 
select some squadrons of Thracian cavalry: the 
veterans, as well as the youth of Constantinople 
and Europe, engaged their voluntary service; 
and as far as the heart of Germany, his fame 
and liberality attracted the aid of the barba- 
rians. The Romans advanced to Sardica; an 
army of Sclavonians fied before their march; 
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but within two days of their final departure the 
designs of Germanus were terminated by his 
malady and death, Yet the impulse which he 
had given to the Italian war still continued to 
act with energy and effect. The maritime towns, 
Ancona, Crotona, Centumcellz, resisted the 
assaults of Totila. Sicily was reduced by the 
zeal of Artaban, and the Gothic navy was de- 
feated near the coast of the Hadriatic. The two 
fleets were almost equal, forty-seven to fifty 
galleys: the victory was decided by the knowl- 
edge and dexterity of the Greeks; but the ships 
were so closely grappled that only twelve of the 
Goths escaped from this unfortunate conflict. 
They affected to depreciate an element in which 
they were unskilled; but their own experience 
confirmed the truth of a maxim, that the mas- 
ter of the sea will always acquire the dominion 
of the land.# 

After the loss of Germanus, the nations were 
provoked to smile by the strange intelligence 
that the command of the Roman armies was 
given to a eunuch. But the eunuch Narses” is 
ranked among the few who have rescued that 
unhappy name from the contempt and hatred 
of mankind. A feeble, diminutive body con- 
cealed the soul of a statesman and a warrior. 
His youth had been employed in the manage- 
ment of the loom and distaff, in the cares of the 
household, and the service of female luxury; 
but while his hands were busy, he secretly exer- 
cised the faculties of a vigorous and discerning 
mind. A stranger to the schools,and the camp, 
he studied in the palace to dissemble, to flatter, 
and to persuade; and as soon as he approached 
the person of the emperor, Justinian listened 
with surprise and pleasure to the manly coun- 
sels of his chamberlain and private treasurer.*° 
The talents of Narses were tried and improved 
in frequent embassies: he led an army into 
Italy, acquired a practical knowledge of the 
war and the country, and presumed to strive 
with the genius of Belisarius. Twelve years 
after his return the eunuch was chosen to achieve 
the conquests which had been left imperfect by 
the first of the Roman generals. Instead of being 
dazzled by vanity or emulation, he seriously 
declared that, unless he were armed with an 
adequate force, he would never ¢onsent to risk 
his own glory and that of his sovereign. Jus- 
tinian granted to the favourite what he might 
have denied to the hero: the Gothic war was 
rekindled from its ashes, and the preparations 
were not unworthy of the ancient majesty of the 
empire. The key of the public treasure was put 
into his hand to collect magazines, to levy sole 
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diers, to purchase arms and horses, to discharge 
the arrears of pay, and to tempt the fidelity of 
the fugitives and deserters. The troops of Ger- 
manus were still in arms; they halted at Salona 
in the expectation of a new leader, and legions 
of subjects and allies were created by the well- 
known liberality of the eunuch Narses. The 
king of the Lombards * satisfied or surpassed 
the obligations of a treaty, by lending two thou- 
sand two hundred of his bravest warriors, who 
were followed by three thousand of their mar- 
tial attendants. Three thousand Heruli fought 
on horseback under Philemuth, their native 
chief; and the noble Aratus, who adopted the 
manners and discipline of Rome, conducted a 
band of veterans of the same nation. Dagistheus 
was released from prison to command the Huns; 
and Kobad, the grandson and nephew of the 
Great King, was conspicuous by the regal tiara 
at the head of his faithful Persians, who had de- 
voted themselves to the fortunes of their prince.” 
Absolute in the exercise of his authority, more 
absolute in the affection of his troops, Narses 
led a numerous and gallant army from Philip- 
popolis to Salona, from whence he coasted the 
eastern side of che riadriatic as far as the con- 
fines of Italy. His progress was checked. ‘The 
East could not supply vessels capable of trans- 
porting such multitudes of men and horses. The 
Franks, who in the general confusion had 
usurped the grcater part of the Venetian prov- 
ince, refused a free passage to the friends of 
the Lombards. The station of Verona was 
occupied by Teias with the flower of the Gothic 
forces; and that skilful commander had over- 
spread the adjacent country with the fall of 
woods and the inundation of waters.*3 In this 
perplexity an officer of experience proposed a 
measure, secure by the appearance of rashness, 
that the Roman army should cautiouslv ad- 
vance along the sea-shore, while the fleet pre- 
ceded their march, and successively cast a 
bridge of boats over the mouths of the rivers, 
the Timavus, the Brenta, the Adige, and the Po, 
that fall into the Hadriatic to the north of Ra- 
venna. Nine days he reposed in the city, collected 
the fragments of the Italian army, and marched 
towards Rimini to meet the defiance of an in- 
‘ sulting enemy. 

The prudence of Narses impelled him to 
speedy and decisive action. His powers were 
the last effort of the state; the cost of each day 
accumulated the enormous account, and the 
nations, untrained to discipline or fatigue, 
might be rashly provoked to turn their arms 
against each other, or against their benefactor. 


The same considerations might have tempered 
the ardour of Totila. But he was conscious that 
the clergy and people of Italy aspired to a 
second revolution: he felt or suspected the rapid 
progress of treason, and he resolved to risk the 
Gothic kingdom on the chance of a day, in 
which the valiant would be animated by in- 
stant danger, and the disaffected might be 
awed by mutual ignorance. In his march from 
Ravenna the Roman general chastised the 
garrison of Rimini, traversed in a direct line the 
hills of Urbino, and re-entered the Flaminian 
way, nine miles beyond the perforated rock, an 
obstacle of art and nature which might have 
stopped or retarded his progress.*4 The Goths 
were assembled in the neighbourhood of Rome, 
they advanced without delay to seek a superior 
enemy, and the two armies approached each 
other at the distance of one hundred furlongs, 
between Tagina *° and the sepulchres of the 
Gauls.** The haughty message of Narses was an 
offer not of peace, but of pardon. The answer of 
the Gothic kin¢ declared his resolution to die or 
conquer. ‘‘What day,” said the messenger, 
“‘will you fix for the combat?” “The eighth 
day,” replied Totila; but early the next morn- 
ing he attempted to surprise a foe suspicious of 
deceit and prepared for battle. Ten thousand 
Heruli and Lombards, of approved valour and 
doubtful faith, were placed in the centre. Each 
of the wings was composed of cight thousand 
Romans; the right was guarded by the cavalry 
of the Huns, the left was covered by fifteen hun- 
dred chosen horse, destined, according to the 
emergencies of action, to sustain the retreat of 
their friends, or to encompass the flank of the 
enemy. From his proper station at the head of 
the right wing, the eunuch rode along the line, 
expressing by his voice and countenance the 
assurance of victory, exciting the soldiers of the 
emperor to punish the guilt and madness of a 
band of robbers, and exposing to their view 
gold chains, collars, and bracelets, the rewards 
of military virtue. From the event of a single 
combat they drew an omen of success; and 
they beheld with pleasure the courage of fiftv 
archers, who maintained a small eminence 
against three successive attacks of the Gothic 
cavalry. At the distance only of two bow-shots 
the armies spent the morning in dreadful sus- 
pense, and the Romans tasted some necessary 
food without unloosening the cuirass from their 
breast or the bridle from their horses. Narses 
awaited the charge; and it was delayed by To- 
tila till he had received his last succours of two 
thousand Goths. While he consumed the hours 
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in fruitless treaty, the king exhibited in a narrow 
space the strength and agility of a warrior. His 
armour was enchased with gold; his purple 
banner floated with the wind: he cast his lance 
into the air, caught it with the right hand, shifted 
it to the left, threw himself backwards, re- 
covered his seat, and managed a fiery steed in 
all the paces and evolutions of the equestrian 
school. As soon as the succours had arrived, he 
retired to his tent, assumed the dress and arms 
of a private soldier, and gave the signal of battle. 
The first line of cavalry advanced with more 
courage than discretion, and left behind them 
the infantry of the second line. They were soon 
engaged between the horns of a crescent, into 
which the adverse wings had been insensibly 
curved, and were saluted from either side by 
the volleys of four thousand archers. Their 
ardour, and even their distress, drove them for- 
wards to a close and unequal conflict, in which 
they could only use their lances against an 
enemy equally skilled in all the instruments of 
war. A generous emulation inspired the Ro- 
mans and their barbarian allies; and Narses, 
who calmly viewed and directed their efforts, 
doubted to whom he should adjudge the prize 
of superior bravery. ‘the Gothic cavalry was 
astonished and disordered, pressed and broken; 
and the line of infantry, instead of presenting 
their spears or opening their intervals, were 
trampled under the feet of the flying horse. Six 
thousand of the Goths were slaughtered with- 
out mercy in the field of Tagina. Their prince, 
with five attendants, was overtaken by Asbad, 
of the race of the Gepidz: “‘Spare the king ,of 
Italy,” cried a loyal voice, and Asbad struck 
his lance through the body of Totila. The blow 
was instantly revenged by the faithful Goths: 
they transported their dying monarch seven 
miles beyond the scene of his disgrace, and his 
last moments were not embittered by the pres- 
ence of an enemy. Compassion afforded him 
the shelter of an obscure tomb; but the Romans 
were not satisfied of their victory till they be- 
held the corpse of the Gothic king. His hat, 
enriched with gems, and his bloody robe, were 
presented to Justinian by the messengers of 
triumph.*? 

As soon as Narses had paid his devotions to 
the Author of victory and the blessed Virgin, 
his peculiar patroness,** he praised, rewarded, 
and dismissed the Lombards. The villages had 
been reduced to ashes by these valiant savages: 
they ravished matrons and virgins on the altar; 
their retreat was diligently watched by a strong 
detachment of regular forces, who prevented a 


repetition of the like disorders. The victorious 
eunuch pursued his march through Tuscany, 
accepted the submission of the Goths, heard the 
acclamations and often the complaints of the 
Italians, and encompassed the walls of Rome 
with the remainder of his formidable host. 
Round the wide circumference Narses assigned 
to himself and to each of his lieutenants a real 
or a feigned attack, while he silently marked 
the place of easy and unguarded entrance. 
Neither the fortifications of Hadrian’s mole, nor 
of the port, could long delay the progress of the 
conqueror; and Justinian once more received 
the keys of Rome, which, under his reign, had 
been five times taken and recovered.” But the 
deliverance of Roine was the last calamity of 
the Roinan people. The barbarian allies of 
Narses too frequently confounded the privi- 
leges of peace and war. The despair of the flying 
Goths found some consolation in sanguinary 
revenge; and three hundred youths of the 
noblest families, who had been sent as hostages 
beyond the Po, were inhumanly slain by the 
successor of ‘T'otila. The fate of the senate sug- 
gests an awful lesson of the vicissitude of human 
affairs, Of the senators whom Totila had ban- 
ished from their country, some were rescued by 
an officer of Belisarius and transported from 
Campania to Sicily, while others were too 
guilty to confide in the clemency of Justinian, 
or too poor to provide horses for their escape to 
the sea-shore. Their brethren languished five 
years in a state of indigence and exile: the vic- 
tory of Narses revived their hopes; but their 
premature return to the metropolis was pre- 
vented by the furious Goths, and all the for- 
tresses of Campania were stained with patrician *° 
blood. After a period of thirteen centuries the 
institution of Romulus expired; and if the 
nobles of Rome still assumed the title of sena- 
tors, few subsequent traces can be discovered of 
a public council or constitutional order. Ascend 
six hundred years, and contemplate the kings of 
the earth soliciting an audience, as the slaves or 
freedmen of the Roman senate! * 

The Gothic war was yet alive. The bravest of 
the nation retired beyond the Po, and Teias 
was unanimously chosen to succeed and re- 
venge their departed hero. The new king im- 
mediately sent ambassadors ta implore, or 
rather to purchase, the aid of the Franks, and 
nobly lavished for the public safety the riches 
which had been deposited in the palace of 
Pavia. The residue of the royal treasure was 
guarded by his brother Aligern, at Cumz in 
Campania; but the strong castle which Totila 
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had fortified was closely besieged by the arms of 
Narses. From the Alps to the foot of Mount Ve- 
suvius, the Gothic king by rapid and secret 
marches advanced to the relief of his brother, 
eluded the vigilance of the Roman chiefs, and 
pitched his camp on the banks of the Sarnus or 
Draco,” which flows from Nuceria into the bay 
of Naples. The river separated the two armies; 
sixty days were consumed in distant and fruit- 
less combats, and Teias maintained this im- 
portant post till he was deserted by his fleet and 
the hope of subsistence. With reluctant steps he 
ascended the Lactartan mount, where the physi- 
cians of Rome since the time of Galen had sent 
their patients for the benefit of the air and the 
milk.** But the Goths soon embraced a more 
generous resolution—to descend the hill, to 
dismiss their horses, and to die in arms and in 
the possession of freedom. The king marched 
at their head, bearing in his right hand a lance, 
and an ample buckler in his left: with the one 
he struck dead the foremost of the assailants, 
with the other he received the weapons which 
every hand was ambitious to aim against his 
life. After a combat of many hours, his left arm 
was fatigued by the weight of twelve javelins 
which hung from his shield. Without moving 
from his ground or suspending his blows, the 
hero called aloud on his attendants for a fresh 
buckler, but in the moment while his side was 
uncovered, it was pierced by a mortal dart. He 
fell; and his head, exalted on a spear, pro- 
claimed to the nations that the Gothic kingdom 
was no more. But the example of his death 
served only to animate the companions who 
had sworn to perish with their leader. They 
fought till darkness descended on the earth, 
They reposed on their arms. The combat was 
renewed with the return of light, and main- 
tained with unabated vigour till the evening of 
the second day. ‘The repose of a second night, 
the want of water, and the loss of their bravest 
champions, determined the surviving Goths to 
accept the fair capitulation which the prudence 
of Narses was inclined to propose. They em- 
braced the alternative of residing in Italy as the 
subjects and soldiers of Justinian, or departing 
with a portion of their private wealth in search 
. of some independent country.“ Yet the oath of 
fidelity or exile was alike rejected by one thou- 
sand Goths, who broke away before the treaty 
was signed, and boldly effected their retreat to 
the walls of Pavia. The spirit as well as the 
situation of Aligern prompted him to imitate 
rather than to bewail his brother: a strong and 
dexterous archer, he transpierced with a single 


arrow the armour and breast of his antagonist, 
and his military conduct defended Cumez*® 
above a year against the forces of the Romans. 
Their industry had scooped the Sibyl’s cave‘* 
into a prodigious mine; combustible materials 
were introduced to consume the temporary 
props: the wall and the gate of Cumz sunk into 
the cavern, but the ruins formed a deep and in- 
accessible precipice. On the fragment of a rock 
Aligern stood alone and unshaken, till he calmly 
surveyed the hopeless condition of his country, 
and judged it more honourable to be the friend 
of Narses than the slave of the Franks. After the 
death of Teias the Roman general separated 
his troops to reduce the cities of Italy; Lucca 
sustained a long and vigorous siege, and such 
was the humanity or the prudence of Narses, 
that the repeated perfidy of the inhabitants 
could not provoke him to exact the forfeit lives 
of their hostages. These hostages were dismissed 
in safety, and their grateful zeal at length sub- 
dued the obstinacy of their countrymen.“ 
Before Lucca had surrendered, Italy was 
overwhelined by a new deluge of barbarians. 
A feeble youth, the grandson of Clovis, reigned 
over the Austrasians or Oriental Franks. The 
guardians of Theodebald entertained with cold- 
ness and reluctance the magnificent promises of 
the Gothic ambassadors. But the spirit of a 
martial people outstripped the timid counsels 
of the court: two brothers, Lothaire and Buc- 
celin,*® the dukes of the Alamanni, stood forth 
as the leaders of the Italian war, and seventv- 
five thousand Germans descended in the au- 
tumn from the Rhztian Alps into the plain of 
Milan. ‘The vanguard of the Roman army was 
stationed near the Po under the conduct of 
Fulcaris, a bold Herulian, who rashly conceived 
that personal bravery was the sole duty and 
merit of a commander. As he marched without 
order or precaution along the Zmilian way, an 
ambuscade of Franks suddenly rose from the 
amphitheatre of Parma; his troops were sur- 
prised and routed, but their leader refused to 
fly, declaring to the last moment that death was 
Iess terrible than the angry countenance of 
Narses. The death of Fulcaris, and the retreat 
of the surviving chiefs, decided the fluctuating 
and rebellious temper of the Goths; they flew to 
the standard of their deliverers, and admitted 
them into the cities which still resisted the arms 
of the Roman general. The conqueror of Italy 
opened a free passage to the irresistible torrent 
of barbarians. They passed under the walls of 
Cesena, and answered by threats and reproaches 
the advice of Aligern, that the Gothic treasures 
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could no longer repay the labour of an invasion. 
Two thousand Franks were destroyed by the 
skill and valour of Narses himself, who sallied 
from Rimini at the head of three hundred horse 
to chastise the licentious rapine of their march. 
On the confines of Samnium the two brothers 
divided their forces. With the right wing Buc- 
celin assumed the spoil of Campania, Lucania, 
and Bruttium; with the left, Lothaire accepted 
the plunder of Apulia and Calabria. They fol- 
lowed the coast of the Mediterranean and the 
Hadriatic as far as Rhegium and Otranto, and 
the extreme lands of Italy were the term of 
their destructive progress. The Franks, who 
were Christians and catholics, contented them- 
selves with simple pillage and occasional mur- 
der. But the churches which their piety had 
spared were stripped by the sacrilegious hands 
of the Alamanni, who sacrificed horses’ heads 
to their native deities of the woods and rivers ;* 
they melted or profaned the consecrated ves- 
sels, and the ruins of shrines and altars were 
stained with the blood of the faithful. Buccelin 
was actuated by ambition, and Lothaire by 
avarice. The former aspired to restore the 
Gothic kingdom; the latter, after a promise to 
his brother of speedy succours, returned by the 
same road to deposit his treasure beyond the 
Alps. The strength of their armies was already 
wasted by the change of climate and contagion 
of disease ; the Germans revelled in the vintage 
of Italy, and their own intemperance avenged 
in some degree the miseries of a defenceless 
people. 

At the entrance of the spring the Imperial 
troops who had guarded the cities assembled, to 
the number of eighteen thousand men, in the 
neighbourhood of Rome. Their winter hours 
had not been consumed in idleness. By the com- 
mand and after the example of Narses, they 
repeated each day their military exercise on 
foot and on horseback, accustomed their ear to 
obey the sound of the trumpet, and practised 
the steps and evolutions of the Pyrrhic dance. 
From the straits of Sicily, Buccelin with thirty 
thousand Franks and Alamanni slowly moved 
towards Capua, occupied with a wooden tower 
the bridge of Casilinum, covered his right by 
the stream of the Vulturnus, and secuned the 
rest of his encampment by a rampart of sharp 
stakes, and a circle of waggons whose wheels 
were buried in the earth. He impatiently ex- 
pected the return of Lothaire; ignorant, alas! 
that his brother could never return, and that 
the chief and his army had been swept away by 
a strange disease®® on the banks of the lake 


Benacus, between Trent and Verona. The ban- 
ners of Narses soon approached the Vulturnus, 
and the eyes of Italy were anxiously fixed on 
the event of this final contest. Perhaps the 
talents of the Roman general were most con- 
spicuous in the calm operations which precede 
the tumult of a battle. His skilful movements 
intercepted the subsistence of the barbarian, 
deprived him of the advantage of the bridge 
and river, and in the choice of the ground and 
moment of action reduced him to comply with 
the inclination of his enemy. On the morning of 
the important day, when the ranks were already 
formed, a servant for some trivial fault was 
killed by his master, one of the leaders of the 
Heruli. The justice or passion of Narses was 
awakened: he summoned the offender to his 
presence, and without listening to his excuses 
gave the signal to the minister of death. If the 
cruel master had not infringed the laws of his 
nation, this arbitrary execution was not less un- 
just than it appears to have been iinprudent. 
The Heruli felt the indignity; they halted: but 
the Roman general, without soothing their 
rage or expecting their resolution, called aloud, 
as the trumpets sounded, that, unless they 
hastened to occupy their place, they would lose 
the honour of the victory. His troups were dis- 
posed* in a long front; the cavalry on the 
wings; in the centre the heavy-armed foot; the 
archers and slingers in the rear. The Germans 
advanced in a sharp-pointed column of the 
form of a triangle or solid wedge. ‘They pierced 
the feeble centre of Narses, who received them 
with a smile into the fatal snare, and directed 
his wings of cavalry insensibly to wheel on their 
flanks and encompass their rear. ‘The host of 
the Franks and Alamannit consisted of infantry: 
a sword and buckler hung by their side, and 
they used as their weapons of offence a weighty 
hatchet and a hooked javelin, which were only 
formidable in close combat or at a short dis- 
tance. The flower uf the Roman archers, on 
horseback and in complete armour, skir:inished 
without peril round this inmovable phalanx, 
supplied by active speed the deficiency of num- 
ber, and aimed their arrows against a crowd of 
barbarians who, instead of a cuirass and helmet, 
were covered by a loose garment of fur or linen. 
They paused, they trembled, their ranks were 
confounded, and in the decisive moment the 
Heruli, preferring glory to revenge, charged 
with rapid violence the head of the column. 
Their leader Sindbal, and Aligern the Gothic 
prince, deserved the prize of superior valour; 
and their example incited the victorious troops 
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to achieve with swords and spears the destruc- 
tion of the enemy. Buccelin and the greatest 
part of his army perished on the field of battle, 
in the waters of the Vulturnus, or by the hands 
of the enraged peasants; but it may seem in- 
credible that a victory® which no more than 
five of the Alamanni survived could be pur- 
chased with the loss of fourscore Romans. Seven 
thousand Goths, the relics of the war, defended 
the fortress of Campsa till the ensuing spring; 
and every messenger of Narses announced the 
reduction of the Italian cities, whose names 
were corrupted by the ignorance or vanity of 
the Grecks.®* After the battle of Casilinum 
Narses entered the capital; the arms and trea- 
sures of the Goths, the Franks, and the Ala- 
manni were displayed ; his soldiers, with garlands 
in their hands, chanted the praises of the con- 
queror; and Rome for the last time beheld the 
semblance of a triumph. 

After a reign of sixty years the throne of the 
Gothic kings was filled by the exarchs of Ra- 
venna, the representatives in peace and war of 
the emperor of the Romans. Their jurisdiction 
was soon reduced to the limits of a narrow prov- 
ince; but Narscs himself, the first and most 
powerful of the exarchs, administered above 
fifteen years the entire kingdom of Italy. Like 
Belisarius, he had deserved the honours of envy, 
calumny, and disgrace: but the favourite eunuch 
still enjoyed the confidence of Justinian; or the 
leader of a victorious army awed and repressed 
the ingratitude of a timid court. Yet it was not 
by weak and mischievous indulgence that 
Narses secured the attachment of his troops. 
Forgetful of the past, and regardless of the 
future, they abused the present hour of pros- 
perity and peace. The cities of Italy resounded 
with the noise of drinking and dancing: the 
spoils of victory were wasted in sensual plea- 
sures; and nothing (says Agathias) remained 
unless to exchange their shields and helmets for 
the soft lute and the capacious hogshead.*‘ Ina 
manly oration, not unworthy of a Roman cen- 
sor, the eunuch reproved these disorderly vices, 
which sullied their fame and endangered their 
safety. The soldiers blushed, and obeyed; disci- 
pline was confirmed; the fortifications were 


restored; a duke was stationed for the defence 


and military command of each of the principal 
cities;*> and the eye of Narses pervaded the 
ample prospect from Calabria to the Alps. The 
remains of the Gothic nation evacuated the 
country, or mingled with the people: the Franks, 
instead of revenging the death of Buccelin, 
abandoned, without a struggle, their Italian 
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conquests; and the rebellious Sindbal, chief of 
the Heruli, was subdued, taken, and hung on a 
lofty gallows, by the inflexible justice of the 
exarch. °° The civil state of Italy, after the agita- 
tion of a long tempest, was fixed by a prag- 
matic sanction, which the emperor promulgated 
at the request of the pope. Justinian introduced 
his own jurisprudence into the schools and 
tribunals of the West: he ratified the acts of 
Theodoric and his immediate successors, but 
every deed was rescinded and abolished which 
force had extorted or fear had subscribed under 
the usurpation of Totila. A moderate theory 
was framed to reconcile the rights of property 
with the safety of prescription, the claims of the 
State with the poverty of the people, and the 
pardon of offences with the interest of virtue 
and order of society. Under the exarchs of Ra- 
venna, Rome was degraded to the second rank. 
Yet the senators were gratified by the permis- 
sion of visiting their estates in Italy, and of 
approaching without obstacle the throne of 
Constantinople: the regulation of weights and 
measures was delegated to the pope and senate; 
and the salaries of lawyers and physicians, of 
orators and grammarians, were destined to pre- 
serve or rekindle the light of science in the 
ancient capital. Justinian might dictate benevo- 
lent edicts,°’ and Narses might second _ his 
wishes by the restoration of citics, and more 
especially of churches. But the power of kings is 
most effectual to destroy: and the twenty years 
of the Gothic war had consummated the dis- 
tress and depopulation of Italy. As early as the 
fourth campaign, under the discipline of Belli- 
sarius himself, fifty thousand labourers died of 
hunger® in the narrow region of Picenum;* 
and a strict interpretation of the evidence of 
Procopius would swell the loss of Italy above 
the total sum of her present inhabitants. °° 

I desire to believe, but 1 dare not affirm, that 
Belisarius sincerely rejoiced in the triumph of 
Narses. Yet the consciousness of his own exploits 
might teach him to esteem, without jealousy, 
the merit of a rival; and the repose of the aged 
warrior was crowned by a last victory, which 
saved the emperor and the capital. The barba- 
rians, who annually visited the provinces of 
Europe, were less discouraged by some ac- 
cidental defeats than they were excited by 
the double hope of spoil and of subsidy. In 
the thirty-second winter of Justinian’s reign the 
Danube was deeply frozen; Zabergan led 
the cavalry of the Bulgarians, and his standard 
was followed by a promiscuous multitude of 
Sclavonians. The savage chief passed, without 
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opposition, the river and the mountains, spread 
his troops over Macedonia and Thrace, and 
advanced with no more than seven thousand 
horse to the long walls which should have de- 
fended the territory of Constantinople. But the 
works of man are impotent against the assaults 
of nature: a recent earthquake had shaken the 
foundations of the walls; and the forces of the 
empire were employed on the distant frontiers 
of Italy, Africa, and Persia. The seven schools,* 
or companies, of the guards or domestic troops 
had been augmented to the number of five 
thousand five hundred men, whose ordinary 
station was in the peaceful cities of Asia. But 
the places of the brave Armenians were insen- 
sibly supplied by lazy citizens, who purchased 
an exemption from the duties of civil life with- 
out being exposed to the dangers of military 
service. Of such soldiers few could be tempted 
to sally from the gates; and none could be per- 
suaded to remain in the field, unless they wanted 
strength and speed to escape from the Bulgari- 
ans. The report of the fugitives exaggerated the 
numbers and fierceness of an enemy who had 
polluted holy virgins and abandoned new-born 
infants to the dogs and vultures; a crowd of 
rustics, imploring food and protection, increased 
the consternation of the city; and the tents of 
Zabergan were pitched at the distance of 
twenty miles,@ on. the banks of a small river 
which encircles Melanthias and afterwards 
falls into the Propontis.© Justinian trembled: 
and those who had only scen the emperor in 
his old age were pleased to suppose that he had 
lost the alacrity and vigour of his youth. By his 
command the vessels of gold and silver were re- 
moved from the churches in the neighbourhood, 
and even the suburbs, of Constantinople: the 
ramparts were lined with trembling spectators; 
the golden gate was crowded with useless gen- 
erals and tribunes; and the senate shared the 
fatigues and the apprehensions of the populace. 

But the eyes of the prince and people were 
directed to a feeble veteran, who was compelled 
by the public danger to rcsume the armour in 
which he had entered Carthage and defended 
Rome. The horses of the royal stables, of pri- 
vate citizens, and even of the circus, were 
hastily collected; the emulation of the old and 
young was roused by the name of Belisarius, 
and his first encampment was in the presence of 
a victorious enemy. His prudence, and the 
labour of the friendly peasants, secured, with a 
ditch and rampart, the repose of the night; in- 
numerable fires and clouds of dust were art- 
fully contrived to magnify the opinion of his 
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strength; his soldiers suddenly passed from 
despondency to presumption; and, while ten 
thousand voices demanded the battle, Beli- 
sarius dissembled his knowledge that in the 
hour of trial he must depend on the firmness of 
three hundred veterans. The next morning the 
Bulgarian cavalry advanced to the charge. But 
they heard the shouts of multitudes, they beheld 
the arms and discipline of the front; they were 
assaulted on the flanks by two ambuscades 
which rose from the woods; thcir foremost war- 
riors fell by the hand of the aged hero and his 
guards; and the swiftness of their evolutions was 
rendered useless by the close attack and rapid 
pursuit of the Romans. In this action (so speedy 
was their flight) the Bulgarians lost only four 
hundred horse: but Constantinople was saved; 
and Zabergan, who felt the hand of a master, 
withdrew to a respectful distance. But his 
friends were numcrous in the councils of the 
emperor, and Belisarius obeyed with reluctance 
the commands of envy and Justinian, which 
forbade him to achieve the deliverance of his 
country. On his return to the city, the people, 
still conscious of their danger, accompanied his 
triumph with acclamations of joy and gratitude, 
which were imputed as a crime to the victorious 
general. But when he entered the palace the 
courtiers were silent, and the emperor, after a 
cold and thankless embrace, dismissed him to 
mingle with the train of slaves. Yet so deep was 
the impression of his glory on the minds of men, 
that Justinian, in the seventyeseventh year of 
his age, was encouraged to advance near forty 
miles from the capital, and to inspect in person 
the restoration of the long wall. The Bulgarians 
wasted the summer in the plains of Thrace; but 
they were inclined to peace by the failure of 
their rash attempts on Greece and the Cher- 
sonesus. A menace of killing their prisoners 
quickened the payment of heavy ransoms; and 
the departure of Zabergan was hastened by the 
report that double-prowed vessels were built on 
the Danube to intercept his passage. The 
danger was soon forgotten; and a vain question, 
whether their sovereign had shown more wis- 
dom or weakness, amused the:idleness of the 
city. ® 

About two years after the last victory of 
Belisarius, the emperor returned from a Thra- 
cian journey of health, or business, or devotion. 
Justinian was afflicted by a pain in his head; 
and his private entry countenanced the rumour 
of his death. Before the third hour of the day, 
the bakers’ shops were plundered of their bread, 
the houses were shut, and every citizen, with 
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hope or terror, prepared for the impending 
tumult. The senators themselves, fearful and 
suspicious, were convened at the ninth hour; 
and the prefect received their commands to 
visit every quarter of the city and proclaim a 
general illumination for the recovery of the em- 
peror’s health. The ferment subsided; but every 
accident hetrayed the impotence of the govern- 
ment and the factious temper of the people: 
the guards were disposed to mutiny as often as 
their quarters were changed, or their pay was 
withheld: the frequent calamities of fires and 
earthquakes afforded the opportunities of dis- 
order; the disputes of the blues and greens, of 
the orthodox and heretics, degenerated into 
bloody battles; and, in the presence of the 
Persian ambassador, Justinian blushed for him- 
self and for his subjects. Capricious pardon and 
arbitrary punishment embittered the irksome- 
ness and discontent of a long reign: a conspiracy 
was formed in the palace; and, unless we are 
deceived by the names of Marcellus and Sergius, 
the most virtuous and the most profligate of the 
courtiers were associated in the same designs. 
They had fixed the time of the exccution; their 
rank gave them access to the royal banquet; 
and their black slaves®® were stationed in the 
vestibule and porticoes to announce the death 
of the tyrant, and to excite a sedition in the 
capital. But the indiscretion of an accomplice 
saved the poor remnant of the days of Justinian. 
The conspirators were detected and seized with 
daggers hidden under their garments; Mar- 
cellus died by his own hand, and Sergius was 
dragged from the sanctuary.® Pressed by re- 
morse, or tempted by the hopes of safety. he 
accused two officers of the household of Beli- 
sarius, and torture forced them to declare that 
they had acted according to the secret instruc- 
tions of their patron.® Posterity will not hastily 
believe that a hero who in the vigour of life had 
disdained the fairest offers of ambition and re- 
venge should stoop to the murder of his prince, 
whom he could not long expect to survive. His 
followers were impatient to fly; but flight must 
have been supported by rebellion, and he had 
lived enough for nature and for glory. Belisarius 
appeared before the council with less fear than 
indignation: after forty years’ service the cm- 
peror had prejudged his guilt; and injustice was 
sanctified by the presence and authority of the 
patriarch. The life of Belisarius was graciously 
«pared, but his fortunes were sequestered ; and, 
from December to July, he was guarded as a 
prisoner in his own palace. At length his in- 
nocence was acknowledged; his freedoin and 


honours were restored; and death, which might 
be hastened by resentment and grief, removed 
him from the world about eight months after 
his deliverance. The name of Belisarius can 
never die: but, instead of the funeral, the monu- 
ments, the statues, so justly due to his memory, 
I only read that his treasures, the spoils of the 
Goths and Vandals, were immediately con- 
fiscated by the einperor. Some decent portion 
was reserved, however, for the use of his widow: 
and as Antonina had much to repent, she de- 
voted the last remains of her life and fortune to 
the foundation of a convent. Such is the simple 
and genuine narrative of the fall of Belisarius 
and the ingratitude of Justinian.** That he was 
deprived of his eyes, and reduced by envy to 
beg his bread, ‘“‘Give a penny to Belisarius the 
general!”’ is a fiction of later times,® which has 
obtained credit, or rather favour, as a strange 
example of the vicissitudes of fortune.”° 

If the emperor could rejoice in the death of 
Belisarius, he enjoyed the base satisfaction only 
eight months, the last period of a reign of thirty- 
eight and a life of eighty-three years. It would 
be difficult to trace the character of a prince 
who is not the most conspicuous object of his 
own times: but the confessions of an enemy 
may be received as the safest evidence of his 
virtues. The resemblance of Justinian to the 
bust of Domitian is maliciously urged,” with 
the acknowledgment, however, of a well-pro- 
portioned figure, a ruddy complexion, and a 
pleasing countcnance. The emperor was easy of 
access, patient of hearing, courteous and affable 
in discourse, and a master of the angry passions 
which rage with such destructive violence in 
the breast of a despot. Procopius praises his 
temper, to reproach him with calm and de- 
liberate cruelty: but in the conspiracies which 
attacked his authority and person, a more 
candid judge will approve the justice, or admire 
the clemency, of Justinian. He excelled in the 
private virtues of chastity and temperance; but 
the impartial love of beauty would have been 
less mischievous than his conjugal tenderness 
for Theodora; and his abstemious diet was 
regulated, not by the prudence of a philosopher, 
but the superstition of a monk. His repasts were 
short and frugal: on solemn fasts he contented 
himself with water and vegetables; and such 
was his strength as well as fervour, that he fre- 
quently passed two days, and as many nights, 
without tasting any food. The measure of his 
sleep was not less rigorous: after the repose of a 
single hour, the body was awakened by the 
soul, and, to the astonishment of his chamber- 
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lains, Justinian walked or studied till the morn- 
ing light. Such restless application prolonged 
his time for the acquisition of knowledge” and 
the despatch of business; and he might seriously 
deserve the reproach of confounding, by minute 
and preposterous diligence, the general order 
of his administration. The emperor professed 
himself a musician and architect, a poet and 
philosopher, a lawyer and theologian; and if he 
failed in the enterprise of reconciling the Chris- 
tian sects, the review of the Roman jurispru- 
dence is a noble monument of his spirit and 
industry. In the government of the empire he 
was less wise, or less successful: the age was 
unfortunate; the people was oppressed and 
discontented; Theodora abused her power; a 
succession of bad ministers disgraced his judg- 
ment; and Justinian was neither beloved in his 
life nor regretted at his death. The love of fame 
was deeply implanted in his breast, but he con- 
descended to the poor ambition of titles, hon- 
ours, and contemporary praise; and while he 
laboured to fix the admiration, he forfeited the 
esteem and affection, of the Romans, The 
design of the African and Italian wars was 
boldly conceived and executed; and his pene- 
tration discovered the talents of Belisarius in 
the camp, of Narses in the palace. But the name 
of the emperor is eclipsed by the names of his 
victorious generals; and Belisarius still lives to 
upbraid the envy and ingratitude of his sov- 
ereign. The partial favour of mankind applauds 
the genius of a conqueror who leads and directs 
his subjects in the exercise of arms. The char- 
acters of Philip the Second and of Justinian ate 
distinguished by the cold ambition which de- 
lights in war, and declines the dangers of the 
field. Yet a colossal statue of bronze represented 
the emperor on horseback, preparing to march 
against the Persians in the habit and armour of 
Achilles. In the great square before the church 
of St. Sophia, this monument was raised on a 
brass column and a stone pedestal of seven 
steps; and the pillar of Theodosius, which 
weighed seven thousand four hundred pounds 
of silver, was removed from the same place by 
the avarice and vanity of Justinian. Future 
princes were more just or indulgent to Azs mem- 
ory; the elder Andronicus, in the beginning 
of the fourteenth century, repaired and beauti- 
fied his equestrian statue: since the fall of the 
empire it has been melted into cannon by the 
victorious Turks,” 

I shall conclude this chapter with the comets, 
the earthquakes, and the plague, which aston- 
ished or afflicted the age of Justinian. 
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I. In the fifth year of his reign, and in the 
month of September, a comet” was seen during 
twenty days in the western quarter of the 
heavens, and which shot its rays into the north. 
Eight years afterwards, while the sun was in 
Capricorn, another comet appeared to follow in 
the Sagittary: the size was gradually increasing; 
the head was in the east, the tail in the west, and 
it remained visible above forty days. The na- 
tions, who gazed with astonishment, expected 
wars and calannitics from their baleful influence; 
and these expectations were abundantly ful- 
filled. ‘The astronomers dissembled their igno- 
rance of the nature of these blazing stars, which 
they aftected to represent as the floating meteors 
of the air; and few among them embraced the 
simple notion of Seneca and the Chaldzans, 
that they are only planets of a longer period and 
more eccentric motion.’® Time and science have 
justified the conjectures and predictions of the 
Roman sage: the telescope has opened new 
worlds to the cyes of astronomers;’® and, in the 
narrow space of history and fable, one and the 
same comet is already found to have visited the 
earth in seven equal revolutions of five hundred 
and seventy-five years. The first,”’ which as- 
cends beyond the Christian cra one thousand 
seven hundred and sixty-seven years, is coéval 
with Ogyges, the father of Grecian antiquity. 
And this appearance explains the tradition 
which Varro has preserved, that under his 
reign the planet Venus changed her colour, 
size, figure, and course; a prodigy without 
example either in past or succeeding ages.’® The 
second visit, in the year eleven hundred and 
nincty-three, is darkly implied in the fable of 
Electra, the seventh of the Pleiads, who have 
been reduced to six since the time of the Trojan 
war. That nymph, the wife of Dardanus, was 
unable to support the ruin of her country: she 
abandoned the dances of her sister orbs, fled 
from the zodiac to the north pole, and obtained, 
from her dishevelled locks, the name of the 
comet. The third period expires in the year six 
hundred and eighteen, a date that exactly 
agrecs with the tremendous comet of the Sibyl, 
and perhaps of Pliny, which arase in the West 
two generations before the reign of Cyrus. The 
fourth apparition, forty-four years before the 
birth of Christ, is of all others the most splendid 
and important. After the death of Cesar, a 
long-haired star was conspicuous to Rome and 
to the nations during the games which were 
exhibited by young Octavian in honour of 
Venus and his uncle. The vulgar opinion, that 
it conveyed to heaven the divine soul of the 
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dictator, was cherished and consecrated by the 
piety of a statesman; while his secret supersti- 
tion referred the comet to the glory of his own 
times.” The fifth visit has been already as- 
cribed to the fifth year of Justinian, which coin- 
cides with the five hundred and thirty-first of 
the Christian era. And it may deserve notice, 
that in this, as in the preceding instance, the 
comet was followed, though at a longer interval, 
by a remarkable paleness of the sun. The sexth 
return, in the year eleven hundred and six, is 
recorded by the chronicles of Europe and 
China: and in the first fervour of the Crusades, 
the Christians and the Mahometans might sur- 
mise, with equal reason, that it portended the 
destruction of the Infidels. The seventh phenom- 
enon, of one thousand six hundred and eighty, 
was presented to the eyes of an enlightened 
age.“ The philosophy of Bayle dispelled a 
prejudice which Milton’s muse had so recently 
adorned, that the comet, “from its horrid hair 
shakes pestilence and war.” ® Its road in the 
heavens was observed with exquisite skill by 
I'lamsteed and Cassini; and the mathematical 
science of Bernoulli, Newton, and Halley investi- 
gated the laws of us revolutions. At the eghth 
period, in the year two thousand three hundred 
and hity-five, their calculations may perhaps 
be verified by the astronomers of some future 
capital in the Siberian or American wilderness, 

It. The near approach of a comet may injure 
or destroy the globe which we inhabit; but the 
changes on its surface have been hitherto pro- 
duced by the action of volcanocs and earth- 
quakes.** The nature of the soil inay indicate 
the countries most exposed to these formidable 
concussions, since they are caused by subter- 
raneous fires, and such fires are kindled by the 
union and fermentation of iron and sulphur. 
But their times and effects appear to lic beyond 
the reach of human curiosity; and the philoso- 
pher will discreetly abstain from the prediction 
of earthquakes, till he has counted the drops of 
water that silently filtrate on the inflammable 
mineral, and measured the caverns which in- 
crease by resistance the explosion of the im- 
prisoned air. Without assigning the cause, 
history will distinguish the periods in which 
these calamitous events have been rare or fre- 
quent, and will observe that this fever of the 
earth raged with uncommon violence during 
the reign of Justinian.*® Each year is marked by 
the repetition of earthquakes, of such duration 
that Constantinople has been shaken above 
forty days; of such extent that the shock has 
been communicated to the whole surface of the 


globe, or at least of the Roman empire. An 
impulsive or vibratory motion was felt, enor- 
mous chasms were opened, huge and heavy 
bodics were discharged into the air, the sea 
alternately advanced and retreated beyond its 
ordinary bounds, and a mountain was torn 
from Libanus “4 and cast into the waves, where 
it protected, as a mole, the new harbour of 
Botrys®* in Phoenicia. The stroke that agitates 
an ant-hill may crush the insect-myriads in the 
dust; yet truth must extort a confession that 
man has industriously laboured for his own 
destruction. The institution of great cities, 
which include a nation within the limits of a 
wall, almost realises the wish of Caligula that 
the Roman people had but one neck. Two hun- 
dred and fifty thousand persons are said to have 
perished in the earthquake of Antioch, whose 
domestic multitudes were swelled by the con- 
flux of strangers to the festival of the Ascension. 
The loss of Berytus °8* was of smaller account, 
but of much greater value. That city, on the 
coast of Phornitia, was illustrated by the study 
of the civil law, which opened the surest road to 
wealth and dignity: the schools of Berytus were 
filled with the rising spirits of the age, and many 
a youth was lost in the earthquake who might 
have lived to be the scourge or the guardian of 
his country. In these disasters the architect be- 
comes the enemy of mankind. The hut of a 
savage, or the tent of an Arab, may be thrown 
down without injury to the inhabitant; and the 
Peruvians had reason to deride the folly of their 
Spanish conquerors, who with so much cost and 
labour erected their own sepulchres. The rich 
marbles of a patrician are dashed on his own 
head; a whole people is buried under the ruins 
of public and private edifices; and the con- 
flagration is kindled and propagated by the 
innumerable fires which are necessary for the 
subsistence and manufactures of a great city. 
Instead of the mutual sympathy which might 
comfort and assist the distressed, they dread- 
fully experience the vices and passions which 
are released from the fear of punishment; the 
tottering houses are pillaged by intrepid avarice; 
revenge embraces the moment and selects the 
victim; and the earth often swallows the assas- 
sin, or the ravisher, in the consummation of 
their crimes. Superstition involves the present 
danger with invisible terrors; and if the image 
of death may sometimes be subservient to the 
virtue or repentance of individuals, an affrighted 
people is more forcibly moved to expect the end 
of the world, or to deprecate with servile hom- 
age the wrath of an avenging Deity. 
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III. Aethiopia and Egypt have been stigma- 
tised in every age-as the original source and 
seminary of the plague.*’ In a damp, hot, stag- 
nating air, this African fever is generated from 
the putrefaction of animal substances, and 
especially from the swarms of locusts, not less 
destructive to mankind in their death than in 
their lives. The fatal disease which depopulated 
the earth in the time of Justinian and his suc- 
cessors ®8 first appeared in the neighbourhood of 
Pelusium, between the Serbonian bog and the 
eastern channel of the Nile. From thence, tracing 
as it were a double path, it spread to the East, 
over Syria, Persia, and the Indies, and pene- 
trated to the West, along the coast of Africa and 
over the continent of Europe. In the spring of 
the second year Constantinople, during three 
or four months, was visited by the pestilence; 
and Procopius, who observed its progress and 
symptoms with the eyes of a physician, has 
emulated the skill and diligence of Thucydides 
in the description of the plague of Athens.?° The 
infection was sometimes announced by the 
visions of a distempered fancy, and the victim 
despaired as soon as he had heard the menace 
and felt the stroke of an invisible spectre. But 
the greater number, in their beds, in the streets, 
in their usual occupation, were surprised by a 
slight fever; so slight, indeed, that ncither the 
pulse nor the colour of the patient gave any 
signs of the approaching danger. The same, the 
next, or the succeeding day, it was declared by 
the swelling of the glands, particularly those of 
the groin, of the armpits, and under the ear; 
and when these buboes or tumours were opened, 
they were found to contain a coal, or black sub- 
stance, of the size of a lentil. If they caine to a 
just swelling and suppuration, the patient was 
saved by this kind and natural discharge of the 
morbid humour; but if they continued hard 
and dry, a mortification quickly ensued, and 
the fifth day was commonly the term of his life. 
The fever was often accompanied with lethargy 
or delirium; the bodies of the sick were covered 
with black pustules or carbuncles, the sy:np- 
toms of immediate death; and in the constitu- 
tions too feeble to produce an eruption, the 
vomiting of blood was followed by a mortification 
of the bowels, To pregnant women the plague 
was generally mortal; yet one infant was drawn 
alive from his dead mother, and threc mothers 
survived the loss of their infected foetus. Youth 
was the most perilous scason, and the female 
sex was less susceptible than the malc; but 
every rank and profession was attacked with 
indiscriminate rage, and many of those who 


escaped were deprived of the use of their speech, 
without being secure from a return of the dis- 
order.*' The physicians of Constantinople were 
zealous and skilful; but their art was baffled by 
the various symptoms and pertinacious ve- 
hemence of the disease: the same remedies were 
productive of contrary effects, and the event 
capriciously disappointed their prognostics of 
death or recovery. The order of funerals and 
the right of sepulchres were confounded; those 
who were left without friends or servants lay 
unburied in the streets, or in their desvulate 
houses; and a magistrate was authorised to 
collect the promiscuous heaps of dead bodies, 
to transport them by land or water, and to inter 
them in deep pits beyond the precincts of the 
city. Their own danger and the prospect of 
public distress awakened some remorse in the 
minds of the most vicious of mankind: the con- 
fidence of health again revived their passions 
and habits; but philosophy must disdain the 
observation of Procopius, that the lives of such 
men were guarded by the peculiar favour ol 
fortune or Providence. He forgot, or perhaps he 
secretly recollected, that the plague had touched 
the person of Justinian himself; but the ab- 
stemious diet of the empcror may suggest, as in 
the case of Socrates, a more rational and hon- 
ourable cause for his recovery.” During his 
sickness the public consternation was expressed 
in the habits of the citizens; and their idleness 
and despondence occasioned a general scarcity 
in the capital of the East. 

Contagion is the inseparable symptom of the 
plague; which, by mutual respi ation, is trans- 
fused from the infected persons to the lungs and 
stomach of those who approach them. While 
philosuphers believe and tremble, it is singular 
that the existence of a real danger should have 
been denied by a people most prone to vain and 
imaginary terrors.?' Yet the fellow-citizens of 
Procopius were satisfied, by some short and 
partial experience, that the infection could not 
be gained by the closest conversation;*! and 
this persuasion might support the assiduity of 
friends or physicians in the care of the sick, 
whom inhuman prudence would have con- 
demned to solitude and despair, But the fatal 
security, like the predestination of the Turks, 
must have aided the progress of the contagion; 
and those salutary precautions to which Europe 
is indebted for her safety were unknown to the 
government of Justinian. No restraints were 
imposed on the free and frequent intercourse of 
the Roman provinces: from Persia to France 
the nations were mingled and infected by wars 
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and emigrations; and the pestilential odour 
which lurks for years in a bale of cotton was 
imported, by the abuse of trade, into the most 
distant regions. The mode of its propagation is 
explained by the remark of Procopius himself, 
that it always spread from the sca-coast to the 
inland country: the most sequestered islands 
and mountains were successively visited; the 
places which had escaped the fury of its first 
passage were alone exposed to the contagion of 
the ensuing year. The winds might diffuse that 
subtle venom; but unless the atinosphere be 
previously disposed for its reception, the plague 
would soon expire in the cold or temperate 
climates of the earth. Such was the universal 
corruption of the air, that the pestilence which 
burst forth in the fifteenth year of Justinian was 
not checked or alleviated by any difference of 
the seasons. In time its first malignity was 


abated and dispersed; the disease alternately 
languished and revived; but it was not till the 
end of a calamitous period of fifty-two years 
that mankind recovered their health, or the air 
resuined its pure and salubrious quality. No 
facts have been preserved to sustain an account, 
or even a conjecture, of the numbers that per- 
ished in this extraordinary mortality. I only 
find that, during three months, five and at 
Jength ten thousand persons died each day at 
Constantinople; that many cities of the East 
were left vacant; and that in several districts of 
Italy the harvest and the vintage withered on 
the ground. The triple scourge of war, pestilence, 
and famine afHicted the subjects of Justinian; 
and his reign is disgraced by a visible decrease 
of the human species, which has never been 
repaired in some of the fairest countries of the 
globe.” 


CHAPTER XLIV 


Idea of the Roman Jurisprudence. The Law's of the Kings. The Twelve Tables of 
the Deceniius The Laws of the People. The Decrees of the Senate. The Edicts 
of the Magistrates and Emperors. Authority of the Civilians. Code, Pandects, 
Novels, and Institutes of Justinian: I, Rights of Persons. IT. Rights of Things. 


IT, Private Injuries and Actions. IV. Crimes and Punishments. 


Te vain titles of the victories of Justinian 


are crurnbled into dust, but the name of 

the legislator is inscribed on a fair and 
everlasting monument. Under his reign, and by 
his care, the civil jurisprudence was digested in 
the immortal works of the Copr, the PANpr crs, 
and the Instnutes:! the public reason of the 
Romans has been silently or studiously trans- 
fused into the domestic institutions of Europe,” 
and the laws of Justinian still command the re- 
spect or obedience of independent nations. Wise 
or fortunate is the prince who connects his own 
reputation with the honour and interest of a 
perpetual order of men. The defence of their 
founder is the first cause which in every age has 
exercised the zeal and industry of the civilians, 
They piously commemorate his virtues, dissem- 
ble or deny his failings, and fiercely chastise the 
guilt or folly of the rebels who presume to sully 
the majesty of the purple. The idolatry of love 
has provoked, as it usually happens, the rancour 
of opposition; the character of Justinian has 
been exposed to the blind vchemence of flattery 
and invective; and the injustice of a sect (the 
Anti- Tribonians) has refused all praise and merit 


to the prince, his ministers, and his laws.* At- 
tached to no party, interested only for the truth 
and candour of history, and directed by the 
most temperate and skilful guides,‘ I enter with 
just diffidence on the subject of civil law, which 
has exhausted so many learned lives and clothed 
the walls of such: spacious libraries. In a singie, 
if possible in a sLort, chapter, I shall trace the 
Roman jurisprudence from Romulus to Justin- 
ian, appreciate the labours of that emperor, 
and pause to contemplate the principles of a 
science so important to the peace and happiness 
of society. The laws of a nation form the most 
instructive portion of its history; and, although 
I have devoted inyself to write the annals of a 
declining monarchy, I shall embrace the occa- 
sion to breathe the pure and invigorating air of 
the republic. 

The primitive government of Rome® was 
composed with some political skill of an elective 
king, a council of nobles, and a general assem- 
bly of the people. War and religion were ad- 
ministered by the supreme magistrate, and he 
alone proposed the laws which were debated in 
the senate, and finally ratified or rejected by a 
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majority of votes in the thirty curte or parishes 
of the city. Romulus, Numa, and Servius Tul- 
lius are celebrated as the most ancient legisla- 
tors; and each of them claims his peculiar part 
in the threefold division of jurisprudence.’ The 
laws of marriage, the education of children, and 
the authority of parents, which may seem to 
draw their origin from nature itself, are ascribed 
to the untutored wisdom of Romulus. The law 
of nations and of religious worship, which Numa 
introduced, was derived from his nocturnal con- 
verse with the nymph Egeria. The civil law is 
attributed to the experience of Servius; he bal- 
anced the rights and fortunes of the seven class- 
es of citizens, and guarded by fifty new regula- 
tions the observance of contracts and the pun- 
ishment of crimes. The state, which he had in- 
clined towards a democracy, was changed by the 
last Tarquin into lawless despotism; and when 
the kingly office was abolished, the patricians 
engrossed the benefits of freedom. The royal 
laws became odious or obsolete, the mysterious 
deposit was silently preserved by the priests and 
nobles, and at the end of sixty years the citizens 
of Rome still complained that they were ruled 
by the arbitrary sentence of the magistrates. Yet 
the positive institutions of the kings had blended 
themselves with the public and private manners 
of the city; some fragments of that venerable 
jurisprudence® were compiled by the diligence 
of antiquarians;® and above twenty texts still 
speak the rudeness of the Pelasgic idiom of the 
Latins.?! 

I shall not repeat the well-known story of the 
Decemvirs," who sullied by their actions the 
honour of inscribing on brass, or wood, or 
ivory, the TWELVE TABLES of the Roman laws.” 
They were dictated by the rigid and jealous 
spirit of an aristocracy which had yielded with 
reluctance to the just demands of the people. 
But the substance of the Twelve Tables was 
adapted to the state of the city, and the Romans 
had emerged from barbarism, since they were 
capable of studying and embracing the institu- 
tions of their more enlightened neighbours. A 
wise Ephesian was driven by envy from his na- 
tive country: before he could reach the shores 
of Latium, he had observed the various forms of 
human nature and civil society; he imparted 
his knowledge to the legislators of Rome, and a 
statue was erected in the forum to the perpetual 
memory of Hermodorus.'? The names and di- 
visions of the copper money, the sole coin of the 
infant state, were of Dorian origin;' the har- 
vests of Campania and Sicily relieved the wants 
of a people whose agriculture was often inter- 


rupted by war and faction; and since the trade 
was established,!® the deputies who sailed from 
the Tiber might return from the same harbours 
with a more precious cargo of political wisdom. 
The colonies of Great Greece had transported 
and improved the arts of their mother-country. 
Cumz and Rhegium, Crotona and Tarentum, 
Agrigentum and Syracuse, were in the rank of 
the most flourishing cities. The disciples of Py- 
thagoras applied philosophy to the use of gov- 
ernment, the unwritten laws of Charondas ac- 
cepted the aid of poetry and music,'* and Zaleu- 
cus framed the republic of the Locrains, which 
stood without alteration above two hundred 
years.? From a similar motive of national pride, 
both Livy and Dionysius are willing to believe 
that the deputies of Rome visited Athens under 
the wise and splendid administration of Peri- 
cles, and the laws of Solon were transfused into 
the ‘T'welve Tables. If such an embassy had in- 
deed been received from the barbarians of [Hes- 
peria, the Roman name would have been fa- 
muliar to the Greeks before the reign of Alex- 
ander,!® and the faintest evidence would have 
been explored and celebrated by the curiosity 
of succeeding times. But the Athenian monu- 
ments are silent, nor will it seem credible that 
the patricians should undertake a long and per- 
ilous navigation to copy the purest model of a 
democracy. In the comparison of the tables of 
Solon with those of the Decemvirs, some casual 
resemblance may be found; some rules which 
nature and reason have revealed to every soci- 
ety; some proofs of a common descent from 
Egypt or Phoenicia.” But in all the great lines 
of public and private jurisprudence the legisla- 
tors of Rome and Athens appear to be strangers 
or adverse to cach other. 

Whatever might be the origin or the merit of 
the Twelve Tables,?° they obtained among the 
Romans that blind and partial reverence which 
the lawyers of every country delight to bestow 
on their municipal institutions. The study is 
recommended by Cicero” as equally pleasant 
and instructive. “They amuse the mind by the 
remembrance of old words, and the portrait of 
ancient manners; they inculcate the soundest 
principles of government and morals; and I am 
not afraid to affirm that the brief composition 
of the Decemvirs surpasses in geruine value the 
libraries of Grecian philosophy. How admi- 
rable,” says Tully, with honest or affected preje 
udice, “is the wisdom of our ancestors! We 
alone are the masters of civil prudence, and our 
superiority is the more conspicuous if we deign 
to cest our eyes on the rude and almost ridicu- 
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lous jurisprudence of Draco, of Solon, and of 
Lycurgus.”” The Twelve Tables were committed 
to the memory of the young and the meditation 
of the old; they were transcribed and illustrated 
with learned diligence: they had escaped the 
flames of the Gauls, they subsisted in the age of 
Justinian, and their subsequent loss has been 
imperfectly restored by the labours of modern 
critics. But although these venerable monu- 
ments were considered as the rule of right and 
the fountain of justice,?* they were overwhelmed 
by the weight and variety of new laws which, 
at the end of five centuries, became a grievance 
more intolerable than the vices of the city.?4 
Three thousand brass plates, the acts of the sen- 
ate and people, were deposited in the Capitol ;?° 
and some of the acts, as the Julian law against 
extortion, surpassed the number of a hundred 
chapters.?6 The Decemvirs had neglected to im- 
port the sanction of Zaleucus, which so long 
maintained the integrity of his republic. A Lo- 
crian who proposed any new law stood forth in 
the assembly of the people with a cord round 
his neck, and if the law was rejected the innova- 
tor was instantly strangled. 

The Decemvirs nad been named, and their 
tables were approved, by an assembly of the 
centurtes, in which riches preponderated against 
numbers. To the first class of Romans, the pro- 
prietors of one hundred thousand pounds of 
copper,”’ ninety-eight votes were assigned, and 
only ninety-five were left for the six inferior 
classes, distributed according to their substance 
by the artful policy of Servius. But the tribunes 
soon established a more specious and popular 
maxim, that every citizen has an equal right to 
enact the laws which he is bound to obey. [n- 
stead of the centuries, they convened the tribes; 
and the patricians, after an impotent struggle, 
submitted to the decrees of an assembly in 
which their votes were confounded with those 
of the meanest plebeians. Yet as long as the 
tribes successively passed over narrow dridges,?® 
and gave their voices aloud, the conduct of each 
citizen was exposed to the eycs and ears of his 
friends and countrymen. The insolvent debtor 
consulted the wishes of his creditor, the client 
would have blushed to oppose the views of his 
patron, the general was followed by his veter- 
ans, and the aspect of a grave magistrate was a 
living lesson to the multitude. A new method of 
secret ballot abolished the influence of fear and 
shame, of honour and interest; and the abuse of 
freedom accelerated the progress of anarchy 
and despotism.” The Romans had aspired to be 
equal, they were levelled by the equality of ser- 


vitude, and the dictates of Augustus were pa- 
tiently ratified by the formal consent of the 
tribes or centuries. Once, and once only, he ex- 
perienced a sincere and strenuous opposition. 
His subjects had resigned all political liberty; 
they defended the freedom of domestic life. A 
law which enforced the obligation and strength- 
ened the bonds of marriage was clamorously 
rejected; Propertius, in the arms of Delia, ap- 
plauded the victory of licentious love; and the 
project of reform was suspended till a new and 
more tractable generation had arisen in the 
world.*° Such an example was not necessary to 
instruct a prudent usurper of the mischief of 
popular assemblies; and their abolition, which 
Augustus had silently prepared, was accom- 
plished without resistance, and almost without 
notice, on the accession of his successor.! Sixty 
thousand plebeian legislators, whom numbers 
made formidable and poverty secure, were sup- 
planted by six hundred senators, who held their 
honours, their fortunes, and their lives by the 
clemency of the emperor. The loss of executive 
power was alleviated by the gift of legislative 
authority; and Ulpian might assert, after the 
practice of two hundred years, that the decrees 
of the senate obtained the force and validity of 
laws. In the times of freedom the resolves of the 
people had often been dictated by the passion 
or error of the moment: the Cornelian, Pom- 
peian, and Julian laws were adapted by a single 
hand to the prevailing disorders; but the senate, 
under the reign of the Casars, was composed of 
magistrates and lawyers, and in questions of 
private jurisprudence the integrity of their 
judgment was seldom perverted by fear or 
interest. 

The silence or ambiguity of the laws was sup- 
plied by the occasional Epicrs of those magis- 
trates who were invested with the honours of the 
state.*? This ancient prerogative of the Roman 
kings was transferred in their respective offices 
to the consuls and dictators, the censors and 
pretors; and a similar right was assumed by the 
tribunes of the people, the zdiles, and the pro- 
consuls, At Rome, and in the provinces, the 
duties of the subject and the intentions of the 
governor were proclaimed; and the civil juris- 
prudence was reformed by the annual edicts of 
the supreme judge, the practor of the city. As 
goon as he ascended his tribunal, he announced 
by the voice of the crier, and afterwards in- 
scribed on a white wall, the rules which he pro- 
posed to follow in the decision of doubtful cases, 
and the relief which his equity would afford 
from the precise rigour of ancient statutes. A 
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principle of discretion more congenial to mon- 
archy was introduced into the republic: the art 
of respecting the name and eluding the efficacy 
of the laws was improved by successive przetors; 
subtleties and fictions were invented to defeat 
the plainest meaning of the Decemvirs; and 
where the end was salutary, the means were 
frequently. absurd. ‘T-he secret or probable wish 
of the dead was suffered to prevail over the or- 
der of succession and the forms of testaments; 
and the claimant, who was excluded from the 
character of heir, accepted with equal pleasure 
from an indulgent prztor the possession of the 
goods of his late kinsman or benefactor. In the 
redress of private wrongs, compensations and 
fines were substituted to the obsolete rigour of 
the Twelve Tables; time and space were anni- 
hilated by fanciful suppositions; and the plea of 
youth, or fraud, or violence, annulled the obli- 
gation or excused the performance of an incon- 
venient contract. A jurisdiction thus vague and 
arbitrary was exposed to the most dangerous 
abuse; the substance, as well as the form of jus- 
tice, were often sacrificed to the prejudices of 
virtue, the bias of laudable affection, and the 
grosser seductions of interest or resentment. But 
the errors or vices of each prztor expired with 
his annual office; such maxims alone as had 
been approved by reason and practice were 
copied by succeeding judges; the rule of pro- 
ceeding was defined by the solution of new cases; 
and the temptations of injustice were removed 
by the Cornelian law, which compelled the 
praetor of the year to adhere to the letter and 
spirit of his first proclamation.** It was reserved 
for the curiosity and learning of Hadrian to ac- 
complish the design which had been conceived 
by the genius of Casar; and the prztorship of 
Salvius Julian, an eminent lawyer, was immor- 
talised by the composition of the PERPErUAL 
evict. This well-digested code was ratificd by 
the emperor and the senate; the long divorce of 
law and equity was at length reconciled; and, 
instead of the Twelve Tables, the Perpetual 
Edict was fixed as the invariable standard of 
civil jurisprudence.** 

From Augustus to Trajan, the modest Cz- 
sars were content to promulgate their edicts in 
the various characters of a Roman magistrate; 
and in the decrees of the senate the epistles and 
orations of the prince were respectfully inserted. 
Hadrian** appears to have been the first who 
assumed without disguise the plenitude of legis- 
lative power. And this innovation, so agreeable 
to his active mind, was countenanced by the 
patience of the times and his long absence from 


the seat of government. The same policy was 
embraced by succeeding monarchs, and, ac- 
cording to the harsh metaphor of Tertullian, 
‘the gloomy and intricate forest of ancient laws 
was cleared away by the axe of royal mandates 
and constetutions.”’*" During four centuries, from 
Hadrian to Justinian, the public and private 
jurisprudence was moulded by the will of the 
sovereign, and few institutions, either human or 
divine, were permitted to stand on their former 
basis. The origin of Imperial legislation was 
concealed by the darkness of ages and the ter- 
rors of armed despotism; and a double fiction 
was propagated by the servility, or perhaps the 
ignorance, of the civilians who basked in the 
sunshine of the Roman and Byzantine courts. 
1. To the prayer of the ancient Czsars the peo- 
ple or the senate had sometimes granted a per- 
sonal exemption from the obligation and pen- 
alty of particular statutes, and each indulgence 
was an act of jurisdiction exercised by the re- 
public over the first of her citizens. His humble 
privilege was at length transformed into the 
prerogative of a tyrant; and the Latin expres- 
sion of “released from the laws”’** was supposed 
to exalt the emperor above a// human restraints, 
and to leave his conscience and reason as the 
sacred measure of his conduct. 2. A similar de- 
pendence was implied in the decrees of the sen- 
ate, which in every reign defined the titles and 
powers of an elective magistrate. But it was not 
before the ideas and even the language of the 
Romans had been corrupted tfat a royal law,® 
and an irrevocable gift of the people, were 
created by the fancy of Ulpian, or more prob- 
ably of Tribonian himself;‘° and the origin of 
Imperial power, though false in fact and slavish 
in its consequence, was supported ona principle 
of freedom and justice. “The pleasure of the 
emperor has the vigour and effect of law, since 
the Roman people, by the royal law, have trans- 
ferred to their prince the full extent of their own 
power and sovereignty.”* ‘The will of a single 
man, of a child, perhaps, was allowed to prevail 
over the wisdom of ages and the inclinations of 
millions, and the degenerate Greeks were proud 
to declare that in his hands alone the arbitrary 
exercise of legislation could be safely deposited. 
‘‘What interest or passion,” exclaiins Theophi- 
lus in the court of Justinian, ‘can reach the 
calm and sublime clevation of the monarch? he 
is already master of the lives and fortunes of his 
subjects, and those who have incurred his dis- 
pleasure are already numbered with the dead.’ 
Disdaining the language of flattery, the his- 
torian may confess that in questions of private 
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jurisprudence the absolute sovereign of a great 
empire can seldom be influenced by any per- 
sonal considerations. Virtue, or even reason, 
will suggest to his impartial mind that he is the 
guardian of peace and equity, and that the in- 
terest of society is inseparably connected with 
his own. Under the weakest and most vicious 
reign, the seat of justice was filled by the wis- 
dom and integrity of Papinian and Ulpian,*? 
and the purest materials of the Code and Pan- 
dects are inscribed with the names of Caracalla 
and his ministers.*4 The tyrant of Rome was 
sometimes the benefactor of the provinces. A 
dagger terminated the crimes of Domitian; but 
the prudence of Nerva confirmed his acts, which 
in the joy of their deliverance, had been re- 
scinded by an indignant senate.‘® Yet in the 
rescripts,*® replies to the consultations of the 
magistrates, the wisest of princes might be de- 
ceived by a partial exposition of the case. And 
this abuse, which placed their hasty decisions 
on the same level with mature and deliberate 
acts of legislation, was ineffectually condemned 
by the sense and example of ‘Trajan. ‘The re- 
scripts of the emperor, his grants and decrees, his 
edicts and pragmatic sancions, were subscribed in 
purple ink,’ and transmitted to the provinces 
as general or special laws, which the magis- 
trates were bound to exccute and the people to 
obey. But as their number continually multi- 
plied, the rule of obedience became each day 
more doubtful and obscure, till the will of the 
sovereign was fixed and ascertained in the Gre- 
gorian, the Hermogenian, and the Theodosian 
codes. The two first, of which some fragments 
have escaped, were framed by two private law- 
yers to preserve the constitutions of the Pagan 
empcrors from Hadrian to Constantine. The 
third, which is still extant, was digested in six- 
teen books by the order of the younger ‘Theodo- 
sius’ to consecrate the laws of the Christian 
princes from Constantine to his own reign. But 
the three codes obtained an equal authority in 
the tribunals, and any act which was not in- 
cluded in the sacred deposit might be disre- 
garded by the judge as spurious or obsolete.“ 

Among savage nations the want of letters is 
imperfectly supplied by the use of visible signs, 
' which awaken attention and perpetuate the re- 
membrance of any public or private transac- 
tion. The jurisprudence of the first Romans ex- 
hibited the scenes of a pantomime; the words 
were adapted to the gestures, and the slightest 
error or neglect in the forms of proceeding was 
sufficient to annul the substance of the fairest 
claim. The communion of the marriage-life was 


denoted by the necessary elements of fire and 
water;“ and the divorced wife resigned the 
bunch of keys, by the delivery of which she had 
been invested with the government of the fam- 
ily. The manumission of a son or a slave was 
performed by turning him round with a gentle 
blow on the cheek ; a work was prohibited by the 
casting of a stone; prescription was interrupted 
by the breaking of a branch; the clenched 
fist was the symbol of a pledge or deposit; the 
right hand was the gift of faith and confidence, 
The indenture of covenants was a broken straw; 
weights and scales were introduced into every 
payment; and the heir who accepted a testa- 
ment was sometimes obliged to snap his fingers, 
to cast away his garments, and to leap and dance 
with real or affected transport.°° If a citizen 
pursued any stolen goods into a neighbour's 
house, he concealed his nakedness with a linen 
towel, and hid his face with a mask or basin, lest 
he should encounter the eyes of a virgin or a 
matron.® In a civil action, the plaintiff touched 
the ear of his witness, scized his reluctant ad- 
versary by the neck, and implored, in solemn 
lamentation, the aid of his fellow-citizens. ‘The 
two competitors grasped each other’s hand as 
if they stood prepared for combat before the 
tribunal of the prztor; he commanded them to 
produce the object of the dispute; they went, 
they returned with measured steps, and a clod 
of earth was cast at his fect to represent the field 
for which they contended. This occult science 
of the words and actions of law was the inheri- 
tance of the pontiffs and patricians. Like the 
Chaldzean astrologers, they announced to their 
clients the days of business and repose: these 
important trifles were interwoven with the re- 
ligion of Numa, and after the publication of the 
‘Twelve Tables the Roman people was still en- 
slaved by the ignorance of judicial proceedings. 
The treachery of some plebeian officers at 
length revealed the profitable mystery; in a 
more enlightened age the legal actions were de- 
rided and observed, and the same antiquity 
which sanctified the practice, obliterated the 
use and meaning, of this primitive language.” 
A more liberal art was cultivated, however, 
by the sages of Rome, who, in a stricter sense, 
may be considered as the authors of the civil 
liw. The alteration of the idiom and manners 
of the Romans rendered the style of the Twelve 
Tables less familiar to each rising generation, 
and the doubtful passages were imperfectly ex- 
plained by the study of legal antiquarians. To 
detine the ambiguities, to circumscribe the lati- 
tude, to apply the principles, to extend the con- 
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sequences, to reconcile the real or apparent 
contradictions, was a much nobler and more 
important task; and the province of legislation 
was silently invaded by the expounders of an- 
cient statutes. Their subtle interpretations con- 
curred with the equity of the pretor to reform 
the tyranny of the darker ages; however strange 
or intricate the means, it was the aim of artifi- 
cial jurisprudence to restore the simple dictates 
of nature and reason, and the skill of private 
citizens was usefully employed to undermine 
the public institutions of their country. The 
revolution of almost one thousand years, from 
the Twelve Tables to the reign of Justinian, may 
be divided into three periods almost equal in 
duration, and distinguished from each other by 
the mode of instruction and the character of the 
civilians.*3 Pride and ignorance contributed, 
during the first period, to confine within narrow 
limits the science of the Roman law. On the 
public days of market or assembly the masters 
of the art were seen walking in the forum, ready 
to impart the needful advice to the meanest of 
their fellow-citizens, from whose votes, on a fu- 
ture occasion, they might solicit a grateful re- 
turn. As their years and honours increased, 
they seated themselves at home on a chair or 
throne, to expect, with patient gravity, the 
visits of their clients, who at the dawn of day, 
from the town and country, began to thunder 
at their door. The duties of social life and the 
incidents of judicial proceeding were the ordi- 
nary subject of these consultations, and the ver- 
bal or written opinions of the jurts-consults was 
framed according to the rules of prudence and 
law. The youths of their own order and family 
were permitted to listen; their children enjoyed 
the benefit of more private lessons, and the Mu- 
cian race was long renowned for the hereditary 
knowledge of the civil law. The second period, 
the learned and splendid age of jurisprudence, 
may be extended from the birth of Cicero to 
the reign of Severus Alexander. A system was 
formed, schools were instituted, books were com- 
posed, and both the living and the dead became 
subservient to the instruction of the student. 
The éripartste of AZlius Pztus, surnamed Catus, 
or the Cunning, was preserved as the oldest 
work of jurisprudence. Cato the censor derived 
some additional fame from his legal studies and 
those of his son; the kindred appellation of Mu- 
cius Sczvola was illustrated by three sages of 
the law, but the perfection of the science was 
ascribed to Servius Sulpicius, their disciple, and 
the friend of Tully; and the long succession, 
which shone with equal lustre under the repub- 


lic and under the Czsars, is finally closed by the 
respectable characters of Papinian, of Paul, and 
of Ulpian. Their names, and the various titles 
of their productions, have been minutely pre- 
served, and the example of Labeo may suggest 
some idea of their diligence and fecundity. That 
eminent lawyer of the Augustan age divided the 
year between the city and country, between 
business and composition, and four hundred 
books are enumerated as the fruit of his retire- 
ment. Of the collections of his rival Capito, the 
two hundred and fifty-ninth book is expressly 
quoted, and few teachers could deliver their 
opinions in less than a century of volumes. In 
the third period, between the reigns of Alexan- 
der and Justinian, the oracles of jurisprudence 
were almost mute. The measure of curiosity had 
been filled; the throne was occupied by tyrants 
and barbarians; the active spirits were diverted 
by religious disputes; and the professors of 
Rome, Constantinople, and Berytus, were hum- 
blv content to repeat the lessons of their more 
enlightened predecessors. From the slow ad- 
vances and rapid decay of these legal studies, it 
may be inferred that they require a state of 
peace and refinement. From the multitude of 
voluminous civilians who fill the intermediate 
space, it is evident that such studies may be pur- 
sued, and such works may be performed, with a 
common share of judgment, experience, and in- 
dustry. The genius of Cicero and Virgil was 
more sensibly felt, as each revolving age had 
been found incapable of producing a similar or 
a second; but the most eminent teachers of the 
law were assured of leaving disciples equal or 
superior to themselves in merit and reputation. 

The jurisprudence which had been grossly 
adapted to the wants of the first Romans was 
polished and improved in the seventh century 
of the city by the alliance of Grecian philoso- 
phy. The Sczevolas had been taught by use and 
experience; but Servius Sulpicius was the first 
civilian who established his art on a certain and 
general theory.™ For the discernment of truth 
and falsehood hc applied, as an infallible rule, 
the logic of Aristotle and the stoicg, reduced par- 
ticular cases to general principles, and diflused 
over the shapeless mass the light of order and 
eloquence. Cicero, his contemporary and friend, 
declined the reputation of a prafessed lawyer; 
but the jurisprudence of his country was adorned 
by his incomparable genius, which converts 
into gold every object that it touches. After the 
example of Plato, he composed a republic; and, 
for the use of his republic, a treatise of laws, in 
which he labours to deduce from a celestial ori- 
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gin the wisdom and justice of the Roman consti- 
tution. The whole universe, according to his 
sublime hypothesis, forms one immense com- 
monwealth: gods and men, who participate of 
the saine essence, are members of the same com- 
munity; reason prescribes the law of nature and 
nations; and all positive institutions, however 
modified by accident or custom, are drawn 
from the rule of right, which the Deity has in- 
scribed on every virtuous mind. From these phil- 
osophical mysteries he mildly excludes the 
sceptics who refuse to believe, and the epicu- 
reans who are unwilling to act. The latter dis- 
dain the care of the republic: he advises them to 
slumber in their shady gardens, But he humbly 
entreats that the new Academy would be silent, 
since her bold objections would too soon destroy 
the fair and well-ordered structure of his lofty 
system.*® Plato, Aristotle, and Zeno he repre- 
sents as the only teachers who arm and instruct 
a citizen for the duties of social life. Of these, the 
armour of the stoics*® was found to be of the 
firmest temper; and it was chiefly worn, both 
fur use and ornament, In the schools of jurispru- 
dence. From the Portico the Roman civilians 
learned to live, to reasun, and to die: but they 
imbibed in some degree the prejudices of the 
sect; the love of paradox, the pertinacious hab- 
its of dispute, and a minute attachment to 
words and verbal distinctions. ‘The superiority 
of form to malter was introduced to ascertain the 
right of property: and the equality of crimes is 
countenanced by an opinion of Trebatius,* 
that he who touches the ear touches the whole 
body; and that he who steals from a heap of 
corn or a hogshead of wine, is guilty of the en- 
tire theft.° 

Arms, eloquence, and the study of the civil 
law promoted a citizen to the honours of the 
Roman state; and the three professions were 
sometimes more conspicuous by their union in 
the same character. In the composition of the 
edict a learned praetor gave a sanction and pref- 
erence to his private sentiments; the opinion of 
a censor or a consul was entertained with re- 
spect; and a doubtful interpretation of the laws 
might be supported by the virtues or triumphs 
of the civilian. ‘The patrician arts were long pro- 
tected by the veil of mystery; and in more en- 
lightened times the freedom of inquiry estab- 
lished the general principles of jurisprudence. 
Subtle and intricate cases were clucidated by 
the disputes of the forum; rules, axioms, and 
definitions” were admitted as the genuine dic- 
tates of reason; and the consent of the legal pro- 
fessors was interwoven into the practice of the 


tribunals. But these interpreters could neither 
enact nor execute the laws of the republic; and 
the judges might disregard the authority of the 
Scxzvolas themselves, which was often over- 
thrown by the eloquence or sophistry of an in- 
genious pleader.®® Augustus and Tiberius were 
the first to adopt, as a useful engine, the science 
of the civilians; and their servile labours ac- 
commodated the old system to the spirit and 
views of despotism. Under the fair pretence of 
securing the dignity of the art, the privilege of 
subscribing legal and valid opinions was con- 
fined to the sages of senatorian or equestrian 
rank, who had been previously approved by the 
judgment of the prince; and this monopoly 
prevailed till Hadrian restored the freedom of 
the profession to every citizen conscious of his 
abilities and knowledge. The discretion of the 
praetor was now governed by the lessons of his 
teachers; the judges were enjoined to obey the 
cominent as well as the text of the law; and the 
use of codicils was a memorable innovation, 
which Augustus ratified by the advice of the 
cit ilians, ©! 

The most absolute mandate could only re- 
quire that the judges should agree with the 
civilians. uf the civilians agreed among them- 
selves. But positive institutions are often the 
result of custom and prejudice; laws and lan- 
guage are ambiguous and arbitrary; where 
reason is incapable of pronouncing, the love of 
arguinent is inflamed by the envy of rivals, the 
vanity of masters, the blind attachment of their 
disciples; and the Roman jurisprudence was 
divided by the once famous sects of the Procultans 
and Sadbinians.“ Two sages of the law, Ateius 
Capito and Antistius Labeo,® adorned the 
peace of the Augustan age: the former distin- 
guished by the favour of his sovereign; the 
latter more illustrious by his contempt of that 
favour, and his stern though harmless opposition 
to the tyrant of Rome. Their legal studies were 
influenced by the various colours of their temper 
and principles. Labeo was attached to the form 
of the old republic; his rival embraced the more 
profitable substance of the rising monarchy. 
But the disposition of a courtier is tame and 
submissive; and Capito seldom presumed to 
deviate from the sentiments, or at least from the 
words, of his predecessors; while the bold re- 
publican pursued his independent ideas with- 
out fear of paradox or innovations. The freedom 
of Labeo was enslaved, however, by the rigour 
of his own conclusions, and he decided, accord- 
ing to the letter of the law, the same questions 
which his indulgent competitor resolved with a 
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latitude of equity more suitable to the common 
sense and feelings of mankind. If a fair exchange 
had been substituted to the payment of money, 
Capito still considered the transaction as a lesal 
sale ;*‘ and he consulted nature for the age of 
puberty, without confining his definition to the 
precise period of twelve or fourteen years." 
This opposition of sentiments was propagatcd 
in the writings and lessons of the two founders; 
the schools of Capito and Labeo maintained 
their inveterate conflict from the age of Augustus 
to that of Hadrian;** and the two sects derived 
their appellations from Sabinus and Proculus, 
their most celebrated teachers. The naines of 
Cassians and Pegastans were likewise applied to 
the same parties; but, by a strange reverse, the 
popular cause was in the hands ot Pegasus,"’ a 
timid slave of Domitian, while the favourite of 
the Czsars was represented by Cassius,*® who 
gloried in his descent from the patriotic assassin. 
By the perpetual edict the controversies of the 
sects were in a great measure determined. For 
that important work the emperor Hadrian pre- 
ferred the chief of the Sabinians: the friends of 
monarchy prevailed; but the moderation of 
Salvius Julian insensibly reconciled the victors 
and the vanquished. Like the contemporary 
philosophers, the lawyers of the age of the .\n- 
tonines disclaimed the authority of a master, 
and adopted from every system the most prob- 
able doctrines.“ But their writings would have 
been less voluminous, had their choice been 
more unanimous. The conscience of the judge 
was perplexed by the number and weight of 
discordant testimonies, and every sentence that 
his passion or interest mighf pronounce was 
justified by the sanction of some venerable name. 
An indulgent edict of the younger ‘Theodosius 
excused him from the labour of comparing and 
weighing their arguments. Five civilians, Caius, 
Papinian, Paul, Ulpian, and Modestinus, were 
established as the oracles of jurisprudence: a 
majority was decisive; but if their opinions were 
equally divided, a casting vote was ascribed to 
the superior wisdom of Papinian.”° 

When Justinian ascended the throne, the 
reformation of the Roman jurisprudence was 
an arduous but indispensable task. In the space 
of ten centuries the infinite variety of laws and 
legal opinions had filled many thousand vol- 
umes, which no fortune could purchase and no 
capacity could digest. Books could not easily be 
found; and the judges, poor in the midst of 
riches, were reduced to the exercise of their 
illiterate discretion. The subjects of the Greck 
provinces were ignorant of the language that 


disposed of their lives and properties; and the 
barbarous dialect of the Latins was imperfectly 
studied in the academies of Berytus and Con- 
Stantinople. As an Illyrian soldier, that idiom 
was familiar to the infancy of Justinian; his 
youth had been instructed by the lessons of 
jurisprudence, and his Imperial choice selected 
the most learned civilians of the East, to labour 
with their sovereign in the work of reformation.” 
The theory of professors was assisted by the 
practice of advocates and the experience of 
magistrates; and the whole undertaking was 
animated by the spirit of ‘Tribonian.” This 
extraordinary man, the object of so much praise 
and censure, was a native of Side in Pamphilia; 
and his genius, like that of Bacon, embraced, as 
his own, all the business and knowledge of the 
age. Tribonian composed, both in prose and 
verse, ON a Strange diversity of curious and 
abstruse subjects:7> a double panegyric of Jus- 
tinian and the Life of the philosopher Theo- 
dotus; the nature of happiness and the duties of 
government; Homer’s catalogue and the four- 
and-twentv sorts of metre; the astronomical 
canon of Ptoleiny; the changes of the months: 
the houses of the planets; and the harmonic 
system of the world. To the litcrature of Greece 
he added the use of the Latin tongue; the Ro- 
man civilians were deposited in his library and 
in his mind; and he most assiduously cultivated 
those arts which opened the road of wealth and 
preferment. From the bar of the pretorian 
priefects he raised hiinself to the honours of 
questor, of consul, and of master of the offices: 
the council of Justinian listened to his eloquence 
and wisdom; and envy was mitigated bv the 
gentleness and affability of his manners. The re- 
proaches of impiety and avarice have stained 
the virtues or the reputation of ‘Tribonian. Ina 
bigoted and persecuting court, the principal 
minister was accused of a secret aversion to the 
Christian faith, and was supposed to entertain 
the sentiments of an Atheist and a Pagan, which 
have been imputed, inconsistently enough, to 
the last philosophers of Greece. His avarice was 
more clearly proved and more sensibly felt. If 
he were swayed by gifts in the administration of 
justice, the example of Bacon will again occur; 
nor can the merit of Triboniam atone for his 
baseness, if he degraded the sanctity of his pro- 
fession, and if laws were every day enacted, 
modified, or repealed, for the base considera- 
tion of his private emolument. In the sedition 
of Constantinople, his removal was granted to 
the clamours, perhaps to the just indignation, 
of the people: but the quzstor was speedily re- 
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stored, and, till the hour of his death, he pos- 
sessed, above twenty years, the favour and 
confidence of the emperor. His passive and 
dutiful submission has been honoured with the 
praise of Justinian himself, whose vanity was 
incapable of discerning how often that sub- 
mission degenerated into the grossest adulation. 
Tribonian adored the virtues of his pracious 
master: the earth was unworthy ofsucha prince; 
and he affected a pious fear, that Justinian, like 
Elijah or Romulus, would be snatched into the 
air, and translated alive to the mansions of 
celestial glory.” 

If Czsar had achieved the reformation of the 
Roman law, his creative genius, enlightened by 
reflection and study, would have given to the 
world a pure and original system of jurispru- 
dence. Whatever flattery might suggest, the 
emperor of the East was afraid to establish his 
private judgment as the standard of equity: in 
the possession of legislative power, he borrowed 
the aid of time and opinion; and his laborious 
compilations are guarded by the sages and 
legislators of past times. Instead of a statue cast 
in a simple me ald uy the hand of an artist, the 
works of Justinian represent a tesselated pave- 
ment of antique and costly, but too often of 
incoherent, fragments. In the first year of his 
reign, he directed the faithful Tribonian, and 
nine learned associates, to revise the ordinances 
ol his predecessors, as they were contained, since 
the tune of Hadrian, in the Gregorian, Her- 
mogenian, and Theodosian codes; to purge the 
ertors and contradictions, to retrench what- 
ever was obsolete or superfluous, and to select 
the wise and salutary laws best adapted to the 
practice of the tribunals and the use of his sub- 
jects. The work was accomplished in fourteen 
inonths; and the twelve books or taéles, which 
the new decemvirs produced, might be designed 
to imitate the labours of their Roman prede- 
cessors. The new Cope of Justinian was hon- 
oured with his naine, and confirmed by his 
royal signature: authentic transcripts were 
multiplied by the pens of notaries and scribes; 
they were transmitted to the magistrates of the 
European, the Asiatic, and afterwards the 
African provinces; and the law of the empire 
was proclaimed on solemn festivals at the doors 
of churches. A more arduous operation was stil 
behind—to extract the spirit of jurisprudence 
froin the decisions and conjectures, the ques- 
ions and disputes, of the Roman civilians. 
Seventcen lawyers, with ‘Tribonian at their 
head, were appointed by the emperor to excr- 
cise an absolute jurisdiction over the works of 
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their predecessors. If they had obeyed his com- 
mands in ten years, Justinian would have been 
satisfied with their diligence; and the rapid 
composition of the Dicesr or Panpecrs’® in 
three years will deserve praise or censure ac- 
cording to the merit of the execution. From the 
library of Tribonian they chose forty, the most 
eminent civilians of former times:’* two thou- 
sand treatises were comprised in an abridgment 
of fifty books; and it has been carefully recorded 
that three millions of lines or sentences”? were 
reduced, in this abstract, to the moderate num- 
ber of one hundred and fifty thousand. The 
edition of this great work was delayed a month 
after that of the INstrruTES; and it seemed rea- 
sonable that the elements should precede the 
digest of the Roman law. As soon as the emperor 
had approved their labours, he ratified, by his 
legislative power, the speculations of these 
private citivens: their commentaries on the 
Twelve Tables, the Perpetual Edict, the laws of 
the people, and the decrees of the senate, suc- 
ceeded to the authority of the text; and the text 
was abandoned, as a useless, though venerable, 
relic of antiquity. The Code, the Pandects, and 
the Institutes were declared to be the legitimate 
system of civil jurisprudence; they alone were 
admitted in the tribunals, and they alone were 
taught in the academics, of Rome, Constan- 
tinople, and Berytus. Justinian addressed to the 
senate and provinces his eternal oracles: and his 
pride, under the mask of piety, ascribed the 
consummation of this great design to the sup- 
port and inspiration of the Deity. 

Since the emperor declined the fame and 
envy of original composition, we can only re- 
quire at his hands method, choice, and fidelity 
—the humble, though indispensable, virtues of 
a compiler. Among the various combinations of 
ideas it is difficult to assign any reasonable 
preference; but, as the order of Justinian is 
different in his three works, it is possible that 
all may be wrong, and it is certain that two can- 
not be right. In the selection of ancient laws he 
seems to have viewed his predecessors without 
jealousy and with equal regard: the series could 
not ascend above the reign of Hadrian, and the 
narrow distinction of Paganism and Chris- 
tianity, introduced by the superstition of Theo- 
dosius, had been abolished by the consent of 
mankind. But the jurisprudence of the Pandects 
is circumscribed within a period of a hundred 
years, from the Perpetual Edict to the death of 
Severus .\lexander: the civilians who lived 
under the first Carsars are seldom permitted to 
speak, and only three names can be attributed 
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to the age of the republic. The favourite of Jus- 
tinian (it has been fiercely urged) was fearful of 
encountering the light of freedom and the gravity 
of Roman sages. Tribonian condemned to 
oblivion the genuine and native wisdom of Cato, 
the Sczvolas, and Sulpicius; while he invoked 
spirits more congenial to his own, the Syrians, 
Greeks, and Africans, who flocked to the Im- 
perial court to study Latin as a foreign tongue, 
and jurisprudence as a lucrative profession. But 
the ministers of Justinian’ were instructed to 
labour not for the curiosity of antiquarians, but 
for the immediate benefit of his subjects. It was 
their duty to select the useful and practical 
parts of the Roman law; and the writings of the 
old republicans, however curious or excellent, 
were no longer suited to the new system of man- 
ners, religion, and government. Perhaps, if the 
preceptors and friends of Cicero were still alive, 
our candour would acknowledge that, except in 
purity of language,” their intrinsic merit was 
excelled by the school of Papinian and Ulpian. 
The science of the laws is the slow growth of 
time and experience, and the advantage both 
of method and materials is naturally assumed 
by the most recent authors. The civilians of the 
reign of the Antonines had studied the works of 
their predecessors: their philosophic spirit had 
mitigated the rigour of antiquity, simplified the 
forms of proceeding, and emerged from the 
jealousy and prejudice of the rival sects. The 
choice of the authorities that compose the Pan- 
dects depended on the judgment of ‘Tribonian; 
but the power of his sovereign could not absolve 
him from the sacred obligations of truth and 
fidelity. As the legislator of theempire, Justinian 
might repeal the acts of the Antonines, or con- 
demn as seditious the free principles which 
were maintained by the last of the Roman law- 
yers.°° But the existence of past facts is placed 
beyond the reach of despotism; and the em- 
peror was guilty of fraud and forgery when he 
corrupted the integrity of their text, inscribed 
with their venerable names the words and ideas 
of his servile reign,*! and suppressed by the 
hand of power the pure and authentic copies of 
their sentiments. The changes and interpola- 
tions of Tribonian and his colleagues are xcused 
by the pretence of uniformity: but their cares 
have been insufficient, and the antinomies, or 
contradictions, of the Code and Pandects, still 
exercise the patience and subtlety of modern 
civilians.” 

A rumour, devoid of evidence, has been 
propagated by the enemies of Justinian, that 
the jurisprudence of ancient Rome was reduced 
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to ashes by the author of the Pandects, from the 
vain persuasion that it was now either false or 
superfluous. Without usurping an office so in- 
vidious, the emperor might safely commit to 
ignorance and time the accomplishment of this 
destructive wish. Before the invention of print- 
ing and paper, the labour and the materials of 
writing could be purchased only by the rich; 
and it may reasonably be computed that the 
price of books was a hundred-fold their present 
valuc.** Copies were slowly multiplied and 
cautiously renewed: the hopes of profit tempted 
the sacrilegious scribes to erase the characters 
of antiquity, and Sophocles or Tacitus were 
obliged to resign the parchment to missals, 
homilies, and the golden legend.*4 If such was 
the fate of the most beautiful compositions of 
genius, what stabilit;' could be expected for the 
dull and barren works of an obsvlete science? 
The books of jurisprudence were interesting to 
few and entertaining to none; their value was 
connected with present use, and they sunk for 
ever a8 soon as that use was superseded by the 
innovations of fashion, superior merit, or public 
authority. In the age of peace and learning, be- 
tween Cicero and the last of the Antonines, 
many losses had been already sustained, and 
some Juminarics of the school or forum were 
known only to the curious by tradition and re- 
port. Three hundred and sixty years of disorder 
and decay accelerated the progress of oblivion; 
and it may fairly be presumed that, of the 
writings which Justinian is accuscd of neglecting, 
many were no longer to be found in the li- 
brarics of the East.*® The copies of Papinian or 
Ulpian, which the reformer had proscribed, 
were deemed unworthy of future notice; the 
Twelve Tables and przetorian edict insensibly 
vanished; and the monuments of ancient Rome 
were neglected or destroyed by the envy and 
ignorance of the Greeks. Even the Pandects 
themselves have escaped with difficulty and 
danger from the common shipwreck, and criti- 
cism has pronounced that all the editions and 
manuscripts of the West are derived from one 
original.** It was transcribed at Constantinople 
in the beginning of the seventh century,®” was 
successively transported by the a¢cidents of war 
and commerce to Amalphi,*® Piga,® and Flor- 
ence,’ and is now deposited as a sacred relic! 
in the ancient palace of the republic.” 

It is the first care of a reformer to prevent any 
future reformation. To maintain the text of the 
Pandects, the Institutes, and the Code, the use 
of ciphers and abbreviations was rigorously 
proscribed; and as Justinian recollected that 
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the Perpetual Edict had been buried under the 
weight of commentators, he denounced the 
punishment of forgery against the rash civilians 
who should presume to interpret or pervert the 
will of their sovercign. The scholars of Accursius, 
of Bartolus, of Cujacius, should blush for their 
accumulated guilt, unless they dare to dispute 
his right of binding the authority of his succes- 
sors and the native freedom of the mind. But the 
emperor was unable to fix his own inconstancy; 
and, while he boasted of renewing the exchange 
of Diomede, of transmuting brass into gold,*3 
he discovered the necessity of purifying his gold 
from the mixture of baser alloy. Six years had 
not elapsed from the publication of the Code 
before he condemned the imperfect attempt by 
a new and more accurate edition of the same 
work, which he enriched with two hundred of 
his own laws and fifty decisions of the darkest and 
most intricate points of jurisprudence. Every 
year, or, according to Procopius, each day, of 
his long reign was marked by some legal in- 
novation. Many of his acts were rescinded by 
himself; many were rejected by his successors; 
many have been obliterated by time; but the 
number of sixteen Epicrs, and one hundred and 
sixty-eight Novexs,** has been admitted into 
the authentic body of the civil jurisprudence. 
In the opinion of a philosopher superior to the 
prejudices of his profession, these incessant, and 
for the most part trifling alterations, can be 
only explained by the venal spirit of a prince 
who sold without shame his judgments and his 
laws. The charge of the secret historian is in- 
deed explicit and vehement; but the sole in- 
stance which he produces may be ascribed to 
the devotion as well as to the avarice of Jus- 
tinian. A wealthy bigot had bequeathed his 
inheritance to the church of Emesa, and its 
value was enhanced by the dexterity of an 
artist, who subscribed confessions of debt and 
promises of payment with the names of the 
richest Syrians. They pleaded the established 
prescription of thirty or forty years; but their 
defence was overruled by a retrospective edict, 
which extended the claims of the church to the 
term of a century—an edict so pregnant with 
‘injustice and disorder, that, after serving this 
occasional purpose, it was prudently abolished 
in the same reign.** If candour will acquit the 
emperor himself, and transfer the corruption to 
his wife and favourites, the suspicion of so foul a 
vice must still degrade the majesty of his laws; 
and the advocates of Justinian may acknowl- 
edge that such levity, whatsoever be the motive, 
is unworthy of a legislator and a man. 


Monarchs seldom condescend to become the 
preceptors of their subjects; and some praise is 
due to Justinian, by whose command an ample 
system was reduced to a short and elementary 
treatise. Among the various institutes of the 
Roman law,*’ those of Caius ® were the most 
popular in the East and West; and their use 
may be considered as an evidence of their merit. 
They were selected by the Imperial delegates, 
Tribonian, Theophilus, and Dorothcus; and 
the freedom and purity of the Antonines was 
incrusted with the coarser materials of a de- 
generate age. The same volume which intro- 
duced the youth of Rome, Constantinople, and 
Berytus to the gradual study of the Code and 
Pandects, is still precious to the historian, the 
philosopher, and the magistrate. The Instt- 
TureEs of Justinian are divided into four books: 
they proceed, with no contemptible method, 
from, I. Persons, to, II. Things, and from things 
to, III. Actions; and the article IV., of Private 
IVrongs, is terminated by the principles of 
Criminal Law, 

I. The distinction of ranks and persons is the 
firmest basis of a mixed and limited govern- 
ment. In France the remains of liberty are kept 
alive by the spirit, the honours, and even the 
prejudices of fifty thousand nobles.” Two hun- 
dred families supply, in lineal descent, the 
second branch of the English legislature, which 
maintains, between the king and commons, the 
balance of the constitution. A gradation of 
patricians and plebeians, of strangers and sub- 
jects, has supported the aristocracy of Genoa, 
Venice, and ancient Rome. The perfect equality 
of men is the point in which the extremes of 
democracy and despotism are confounded; 
since the majesty of the prince or people would 
be offended if any heads were exalted above the 
level of their fellow-slaves or fellow-citizens. In 
the decline of the Roman empire, the proud 
distinctions of the republic were gradually 
abolished, and the reason or instinct of Justinian 
completed the simple form of an absolute mon- 
archy. The emperor could not eradicate the 
popular reverence which always waits on the 
possession of hereditary wealth or the memory 
of famous ancestors. He delighted to honour 
with titles and emoluments his gencrals, mag- 
istrates, and senators; and his precarious in- 
dulgence communicated some rays of their 
glory to the persons of their wives and children. 
But in the eye of the law all Roman citizens 
were equal, and all subjects of the empire were 
citizens of Rome. That inestimable character 
was degraded to an obsolete and empty name. 
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The voice of a Roman could no longer enact 
his laws, or create the annual ministers of his 
power: his constitutional rights might have 
checked the arbitrary will of a master; and the 
bold adventurer from Germany or Arabia was 
admitted, with equal favour, to the civil and 
military command, which the citizen alone had 
been once entitled to assume over the conquests 
of his fathers. The first Caesars had scrupulously 
guarded the distinction of ingenuous and servile 
birth, which was decided by the condition of 
the mother; and the candour of the laws was 
satisfied if Aer freedom could be ascertained, 
during a single moment, between the concep- 
tion and the delivery. The slaves who were 
liberated by a generous master immediately 
entered into the middle class of libertines or 
freedmen; but they could never be enfranchised 
from the duties of obedience and gratitude: 
whatever were the fruits of their industry, their 
patron and his family inherited the third part; 
or even the whole of their fortune if they died 
without children and without a testament. 
Justinian respected the rights of patrons; but 
his indulgence removed the badge of disgrace 
from the two inferior orders of freedmen: who- 
ever ceased to be a slave obtained, without 
reserve or delay, the station of a citizen; and at 
length the dignity of an ingenuous birth, which 
nature had refused, was created, or supposed, 
by the omnipotence of the emperor. Whatever 
restraints of age, or forms, or numbers, had 
been formerly introduced to check the abuse of 
manumissions and the too rapid increase of Vile 
and indigent Romans, he finally abolished; and 
the spirit of his laws promoted the extinction of 
domestic servitude. Yet the eastern provinces 
were filled, in the time of Justinian, with multi- 
tudes of slaves, either born or purchased for the 
use of their masters; and the pricc. from ten to 
seventy pieces of gold, was determined by their 
age, their strength, and their education.’"° But 
the hardships of this dependent state were con- 
tinually diminished by the influence of govern- 
ment and religion; and the pride of a subject 
was no longer elated by his absolute dominion 
over the life and happiness of his bondsman.!° 

The law of nature instructs most animals to 
cherish and educate their infant progeny. The 
law of reason inculcates to the human species 
the returns of filial piety. But the exclusive, 
absolute, and perpetual dominion of the father 
over his children is peculiar to the Roman juris- 
prudence,!™ and seems to be coeval with the 
foundation of the city.'°* The paternal powcr 
was instituted or confirmed by Romulus him- 


self; and, after the practice of three centuries, it 
was inscribed on the fourth table of the De- 
cemvirs. In the forum, the senate, or the camp, 
the adult son of a Roman citizen enjoyed the 
public and private rights of a person: in his 
father’s house he was a mere thing; confounded 
by the laws with the movables, the cattle, and 
the slaves, whom the capricious master might 
alienate or destroy without being responsible to 
any earthly tribunal. The hand which bestowed 
the daily sustenance might resume the voluntary 
gift, and whatever was acquired by the labour 
or fortune of the son was immediately lost in 
the property of the father. His stolen goods (his 
oxen or his children) might be recovered by the 
same action of theft;'4 and if either had been 
guilty of a trespass, it was in his own option to 
compensate the damage, or resign to the injured 
party the obnoxious animal. At the call of in- 
digence or avarice, the master of a family could 
dispose of his children or his slaves, But the 
condition of the slave was far more advantage- 
ous, since he regained, by the first manumission, 
his alienated freedom: the son was again re- 
stored to his unnatural father; he might be 
condemned to servitude a second and a third 
time, and it was not till after the third sale and 
deliverance'®™ that he was enfranchised from 
the domestic power which had beensorepeatedly 
abused. According to his descretion, a father 
might chastise the real or imaginary faults of 
his children by stripes, by imprisonment, by 
exile, by sending them to the country to work 
in chains among the meanest of his servants. 
The majesty of a parent was armed with the 
power of life and death;!°* and the examples of 
such bloody executions, which were sometimes 
praised and never punished, may be traced in 
the annals of Rome, beyond the times of Pom- 
pey and Augustus. Neither age, nor rank, nor 
the consular office. nor the honours of a triumph, 
could exempt the most illustrious citizen from 
the bonds of filial subjection:'® his own de- 
scendants were included in the family of their 
common ancestor; and the claims of adoption 
were not less sacred or less rigorous than those 
of nature. Without fear, though not without 
danger of abuse, the Roman legislators had 
reposed an unbounded confidente in the senti- 
ments of paternal love; and the oppression was 
ternpered by the assurance that dach generation 
must succeed in its turn to the awful dignity of 
parent and master. 

The first limitation of paternal power is 
ascribed to the justice and humanity of Numa; 
and the maid who, with Ais father’s consent, had 
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espoused a freeman, was protected from the 
disgrace of becoming the wife of a slave. In the 
first ages, when the city was pressed and often 
famished by her Latin and Tuscan neighbours, 
the sale of children might be a frequent prac- 
lice; but as a Roman could not legally purchase 
the liberty of his fellow-citizen, the market must 
gradually fail, and the trade would be destroyed 
by the conquests of the republic. An imperfect 
right of property was at length communicated 
to sons; and the threefold distinction of pro- 
fectitious, adventitious, and professional was ascer- 
tained by the jurisprudence of the Code and 
Pandects.!98 Of all that proceeded from the 
father he imparted only the use, and reserved 
the absolute dominion; yet, if his goods were 
sold, the filial portion was excepted, by a favour- 
able interpretation, from the deinands of the 
creditors. In whatever accrued by marriage, 
gift, or collateral succession, the property was 
secured to the son; but the father, unless he had 
been specially excluded, enjoyed the usufruct 
during his life. As a just and prudent reward of 
military virtue, the spoils of the enemy were 
acquired, possesscu, and bequeathed by the 
suldicr alone; and the fair analogy was ex- 
tended to the emoluments of any liberal pro- 
fession, the salary of public service, and the 
sacred liberality of the emperor or the empress. 
The life of a citizen was less exposed than his 
fortune to the abuse of paternal power. Yet his 
life might be adverse to the interest or passions 
of an unworthy father: the same crimes that 
flowed from the corruption, were more sensibly 
felt by the humanity of the Augustan age; and 
the cruel Erixo, who whipped his son till he 
expired, was saved by the emperor from the 
just fury of the multitude.” ‘Phe Roman father, 
from the licence of servile dominion, was re- 
duced to the gravity and moderation of a judge. 
‘The presence and opinion of Augustus con- 
firmed the sentence of exile pronounced against 
an intentional parricide by the domestic tribunal 
of Arius. Hadrian transported to an island the 
jealous parent, who, like a robber, had seized 
the opportunity of hunting to assassinate a 
youth, the incestuous lover of his stepmother." 
A private jurisdiction is repugnant to the spirit 
of monarchy; the parent was again reduced 
from a judge to an accuser; and the magistrates 
were enjoined by Severus Alexander to hear his 
complaints and execute his sentence. He could 
no longer take the life of a son without incurring 
the guilt and punishment of murder; and the 
pains of parricide, from which he had been 
excepted by the Ponipeian law, were finally in- 


flicted by the justice of Constantine."#! The same 
protection was due to every period of existence; 
and reason must applaud the humanity of 
Paulus for imputing the crime of murder to the 
father who strangles, or starves, or abandons 
his new-born infant, or exposes him in a public 
place to find the mercy which he himself had 
denied. But the exposition of children was the 
prevailing and stubborn vice of antiquity: it 
was sometimes prescribed, often permitted, 
almost always practised with impunity by the 
nations who never entertained the Roman ideas 
of paternal power; and the dramatic poets, who 
appeal to the human heart, represent with in- 
difference a popular custom which was palliated 
by the motives of economy and compassion.!” 
If the father could subdue his own feelings, he 
might escape, though not the censure, at least 
the chastisement, of the laws; and the Roman 
empire was stained with the blood of infants, 
till such murders were included by Valentinian 
and his colleagues in the letter and spirit of the 
Cornelian law. The lessons of jurisprudence "4 
and Christianity had been insufficient to eradi- 
cate this inhuman practice, till their gentle 
influence was fortified by the terrors of capital 
punishment."4 

Experience has proved that savages are the 
tyrants of the female sex, and that the condition 
of women is usually softened by the refinements 
of social life. In the hope of a robust progeny, 
Lycurgus had delayed the season of marriage: 
it was fixed by Numa at the tender age of twelve 
years, that the Roman husband might educate 
to his will a pure and obedient virgin." Ac- 
cording to the custom of antiquity, he bought 
his bride of her parents, and she fulfilled the 
coemptron by purchasing, with three pieces of 
copper, a just introduction to his house and 
household deitics. A sacrifice of fruits was 
oflered by the pontiffs in the presence of ten 
witnesses; the contracting parties were seated 
on the same sheepskin; they tasted a salt cake of 
far, or rice; and this confarreation,"® which de- 
noted the ancient food of Italy, served as an 
emblem of their mystic union of mind and body. 
But this union on the side of the woman was 
rigorous and unequal; and she renounced the 
name and worship of her father’s house, to em- 
brace a new servitude, decorated only by the 
title of adoption: a fiction of the law, neither 
rational nor elegant, bestowed on the mother 
of a family’ (her proper appellation) the 
strange characters of sister to her own children 
and of daughter to her husband or master, who 
was invested with the plenitude of paternal 
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power. By his judgment or caprice her be- 
haviour was approved, or censured, or chastised; 
he exercised the jurisdiction of life and death; 
and it was allowed that in the cases of adultery 
or drunkenness ""® the sentence might be prop- 
erly inflicted. She acquired and inherited for 
the sole profit of her lord; and so clearly was 
woman defined, not as a person, but as a tung, 
that, if the original title were deficient, she 
might be claimed, like other movables, by the 
use and possession of an entire year. The in- 
clination of the Roman husband discharged or 
withheld the conjugal debt, so scrupulously 
exacted by the Athenian and Jewish laws:'” 
but as polygamy was unknown, he could never 
admit to his bed a fairer or more favoured 
partner. 

After the Punic triumphs the matrons of 
Rome aspired to the common benefits of a free 
and opulent republic; their wishes were grati- 
fied by the indulgence of fathers and lovers, and 
their ambition was unsuccessfully resisted by 
the gravity of Cato the Censor.!2° They declined 
the solemnities of the old nuptials, defeated the 
annual prescription by an absence of three days, 
and, without losing their name or indepen- 
dence, subscribed the liberal and definite terms 
of a marriage contract. Of their private fortunes 
they communicated the use and secured the 
property: the estates of a wife could neither be 
alienated nor mortgaged by a prodigal husband; 
their mutual gifts were prohibited by the jeal- 
ousy of the laws; and the misconduct of either 
party might afford, under another name, a 
future subject for an action of theft. To this 
loose and voluntary compact feligious and civil 
rites were no longer essential, and between 
persons of a similar rank the apparent com- 
munity of life was allowed as sufficient evidence 
of their nuptials. The dignity of marriage was 
restored by the Christians, who derived all 
spiritual grace from the prayers of the faithful 
and the benediction of the priest or bishop. The 
origin, validity, and duties of the holy institution 
were regulated by the tradition of the syna- 
gogue, the precepts of the Gospel, and the 
canons of general or provincial synods;!! and 
the conscience of the Christians was awed by 
the decrees and censures of their ecclesiastical 
rulers. Yet the magistrates of Justinian were not 
subject to the authority of the church; the cm- 
peror consulted the unbelieving civilians of 
antiquity; and the choice of matrimonial laws 
in the Code and Pandects is directed by the 
earthly motives of justice, policy, and the 
natural freedom of both sexes. 


Besides the agreement of the parties, the 
essence of every rational contract, the Roman 
marriage required the previous approbation of 
the parents. A father might be forced by some 
recent laws to supply the wants of a mature 
daughter, but even his insanity was not gen- 
erally allowed to supersede the necessity of his 
consent. The causes of the dissolution of matri- 
mony have varied among the Romans;!*® but 
the most solemn sacrament, the confarreation 
itself, might always be done away by rites of a 
contrary tendency. In the first ages the father of 
a family might sell his children, and his wife 
was reckoned in the number of his children: the 
domestic judge might pronounce the death of 
the offender, or his mercy might expel her from 
his bed and house; but the slavery of the wretched 
female was hopeless and perpetual, unless he 
asserted for his own convenience the manly 
prerogative of divorce. The warmest applause 
has been lavished on the virtue of the Romans, 
who abstained from the exercise of this tempt- 
ing privilege above five hundred years,'?4 but 
the same fact evinces the unequal terms of a 
connection in which the slave was unable to re- 
nounce her tyrant, and the tyrant was unwilling 
to relinquish hisslave. When the Roman matrons 
became the equal and voluntary companions of 
their lords, a new jurisprudence was intro- 
duced, that marriage, like other partnerships, 
might be dissolved by the abdication of one of 
the associates. In three centuries of prosperity 
and corruption, this principle was enlarged to 
frequent practice and pernicious abuse. Passion, 
interest, or caprice suggested daily motives for 
the dissolution of marriage; a word, a sign, a 
message, a letter, the mandate of a freedman, 
declared the separation; the most tender of 
human conncctions was degradcd to a transient 
socicty of profit or pleasure. According to the 
various conditions of life, both sexes alternately 
felt the disgrace and injury: an inconstant 
spouse transferred her wealth to a new family, 
abandoning a numerous, perhaps a spurious, 
progeny to the paternal authority and care of 
her late husband; a beautiful virgin might be 
dismissed to the world, old, indigent, and 
friendless; but the reluctance of the Romans, 
when they were pressed to marriage by Augus- 
tus, sufficiently marks that the prevailing in- 
stitutions were least favourable tw the males. A 
specious theory is confuted by this free and 
perfect experiment, which demonstrates that 
the liberty of divorce does not contribute to 
happiness and virtue. The facility of separation 
would destroy all mutual confidence, and in- 
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flame every trifling dispute: the minute differ- 
ence between a husband and a stranger, which 
might so easily be removed, might still more 
easily be forgotten; and the matron who in five 
years can submit to the embraces of eight 
husbands must cease to reverence the chastity 
of her own person.!?5 

Insufficient remedies followed with distant 
and tardy steps the rapid progress of the evil. 
The ancient worship of the Romans afforded a 
peculiar goddess to hear and reconcile the com- 
plaints of a married life; but her epithet of 
Viriplaca,® the appeaser of husbands, too clearly 
indicates on which side submission and repen- 
tance were always expected. Every act of a 
citizen was subject to the judgment of the 
censors; the first w ho used the privilege of divorce 
assigned at their cominand the motives of his 
conduct;!*’ and a senator was expelled for dis- 
missing his virgin spouse without the knowledge 
or advice of his friends. Whenever an action 
was instituted for the recovery of a marriage- 
portion, the pretor, as the guardian of equity, 
examined the canse and the characters, and 
gently inclined the scale in favour of the guilt- 
less and injured party. Augustus, who united 
the powers of both magistrates, adopted their 
diflerent modes of repressing or chastising the 
licence of divorce."% The presence of seven 
Roman witnesses was required for the validity 
of this solemn and deliberate act: if any ade- 
quate provocation had been given by the hus- 
band, instead of the delay of two years, he was 
compelled to refund immediately or in the 
space of six months; but if he could arraign the 
manners of his wife, her guilt or levity was 
expiated by the loss of the sixth of eighth part of 
her marriage-portion. The Christian princes 
were the first who specified the just causes of a 
private divorce; their institutions, from Con- 
stantine to Justinian, appear to fluctuate be- 
tween the custom of the empire and the wishes 
of the church; and the author of the Novels 
too frequently reforms the jurisprudence of the 
Code and Pandects. !n the most rigorous laws a 
wife was condemned to support a gamester, a 
drunkard, or a libertine, unless he were guilty 
‘of homicide, poison, or sacrilege; in which 
cases the marriage, as it should seem, might 
have been dissolved by the hand of the execu- 
tioner. But the sacred right of the husband was 
invariably maintained to deliver his name and 
family from the disgrace of adultcry; the list of 
mortal sins, either male or female, was curtailed 
and enlarged by successive regulations, and the 
obstacles of incurable impotence, long absence, 


and monastic profession, were allowed to rescind 
the matrimonial obligation. Whoever trans- 
gressed the permission of the law was subject to 
various and heavy penalties. The woman was 
stripped of her wealth and ornaments, without 
excepting the bodkin of her hair; if the man 
introduced a new bride into his bed, Aer fortune 
might be lawfully seized by the vengeance of 
his exiled wife. Forfeiture was sometimes com- 
muted to a fine; the fine was sometimes ag- 
gravated by transportation to an island, or 
imprisonment in a monastery; the injured party 
was released from the bonds of marriage, but 
the offender, during life or a term of years, was 
disabled from the repetition of nuptials. The 
successor Of Justinian yielded to the prayers of 
his unhappy subjects, and restored the liberty 
of divorce by mutual consent; the civilians were 
unanimous,'®® the theologians were divided,!*! 
and the ambiguous word which contains the 
precept of Christ is flexible to any interpretation 
that the wisdom of a legislator can demand. 

The freedom of love and marriage was re- 
strained among the Romans by natural and 
civil impediments. An instinct, almost innate 
and universal, appears to prohibit the incestuous 
commerce! of parents and children in the 
infinite series of ascending and descending gen- 
erations. Concerning the oblique and collateral 
branches nature is indifferent, reason mute, and 
custom various and arbitrary. In Egypt the 
mariage of brothers and sisters was admitted 
without scruple or exception: a Spartan might 
espouse the daughter of his father; an Athenian, 
that of his mother; and the nuptials of an uncle 
with his niece were applauded at Athens as a 
happy union of the dearest relations. ‘The pro- 
fane lawgivers of Rome were never tempted by 
interest or superstition to multiply the forbidden 
degrees; but they inflexibly condemned the 
marriage of sisters and brothers, hesitated 
whether first-cousins should be touched by the 
same interdict, revered the parental character 
of aunts and uncles, and treated affinity and 
adoption as a just imitation of the ties of blood. 
According to the proud maxims of the republic, 
a legal marriage could only be contracted by 
free citizens; an honourable, at least an in- 
genuous, birth was required for the spouse of a 
senator: but the blood of kings could never 
mingle in legitimate nuptials with the blood of a 
Roman; and the name of Stranger degraded 
Cleopatra and Berenice! to live the concubines 
of Mark Antony and Titus,'*4 This appellation, 
indced, so injurious to the majesty, cannot with- 
out indulgence be applied to the manners, of 
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these Oriental queens. A concubine, in the 
strict sense of the civilians, was a wornan of 
servile or plebeian extraction, the sole and 
faithful companion of a Roman citizen, who 
continued in a state of celibacy. Her modest 
station, below the honours of a wife, above the 
infamy of a prostitute, was acknowledged and 
approved by the laws: from the age of Augustus 
to the tenth century the use of this secondary 
marriage prevailed both in the West and East; 
and the humble virtues of a concubine were 
often preferred to the pomp and insolence of a 
noble matron. In this connection the two Anto- 
nines, the best of princes and of men, enjoyed 
the comforts of doinestic love; the example was 
imitated by manv citizens impatient of celibacy, 
but regardful of their families. It at any time 
they desired to legitimate their natural children, 
the conversion was instantly performed by the 
celebration of their nuptials with a partner 
whose fruitfulness and fidelity they had already 
tried. By this epithet of natural the offspring of 
the concubine were distinguished from the 
spurious brood of adultery, prostitution, and 
incest, to whom Justinian reluctantly grants the 
necessary aliments of life; and these natural 
children alone were capable of succeeding to a 
sixth part of the inheritance of their reputed 
father. According to the rigour of law, bastards 
were entitled only to the name and condition of 
their mother, from whom they might derive the 
character of a slave, a stranger, or a citizen. The 
outcasts of every family were adopted, without 
reproach, as the children of the state.5*> 
The relation of guardian and ward, or, in 
Roman words, of tutor and pupil, which covers 
so many titles of the Institutes and Pandects,'*6 
is of a very simple and uniform nature. ‘Ihe 
person and property of an orphan must always 
be trusted to the custody of some discreet friend. 
If the deceased father had not signified his 
choice, the agnats, or paternal kindred of the 
nearest degree, were compelled to act as the 
natural guardians: the Athenians were appre- 
hensive of exposing the infant to the power of 
those most interested in his death; but an axiom 
of Roman jurisprudence has pronounccd that 
the charge of tutelage should constantly attend 
the emolument of succession. If the choice of 
the father and the line of consanguinity afforded 
no efficient guardian, the failure was supplied 
by the nomination of the practor of the city or 
the president of the province; but the person 
whom they named to this public office might be 
legally excused by insanity or blindness, by 
ignorance or inability, by previous enmity or 


adverse interest, by the number of children or 
guardianships with which he was already bur- 
thened, and by the immunities which were 
granted to the useful labours of magistrates, 
lawyers, physicians, and professors. Till the in- 
fant could speak and think, he was represented 
by the tutor, whose authority was finally de- 
termined by the age of puberty. Without his 
consent, no act of the pupil could bind himself 
to his own prejudice, though it might oblige 
others for his personal benefit. It is needless to 
observe that the tutor often gave security, and 
always rendered an account; and that the want 
of diligence or integrity exposed him to a civil 
and almost criminal action for the violation of 
his sacred trust. ‘he age of puberty had been 
rashly fixed by the civilians at fourteen; but, as 
the faculties of the mind ripen more slowly than 
those of the body, a curator was interposed to 
guard the fortunes of a Roman youth from his 
own inexperience and headstrong passions, 
Such a trustee had been first instituted by the 
przetor to save the fainily from the bhnd havoc 
of a prodigal or madman; and the minor was 
compelled by the laws to solicit the same pro- 
tection to give validity to his acts tll he ac- 
complished the full period of twenty-five vears. 
Women were condenmned to the peipetual 
tutelage of parents, husbands, or guardians; a 
sex created to please and obey was never sup- 
posed to have attained the age of reason and 
experience. Such at Icast was the stern and 
haughty spirit of the ancient law, which had 
been insensibly mollitied before the time of 
Justinian. 

II. The original right of property can only be 
justified by the accident or merit of prior oc- 
cupancy; and on this foundation it is wisely 
established by the philosophy of the civilians.! 
The savage who hollows a tree, inserts a sharp 
stone into a wooden handle, or applies a string 
to an elastic branch, becomes in a state of nature 
the just proprietor of the canoe, the bow, or the 
hatchet. The materials were common to all; the 
new form, the produce of his time and simple 
industry, belongs solely to himself. His hungry 
brethren cannot, without a sense of their own 
injustice, extort from the hunter the game of the 
forest overtaken or slain by his personal strength 
and dexterity. If his provident care preserves 
and multiplies the tame animals, whose natuie 
is tractable to the arts of education, he acquires 
a perpetual title to the use and service of their 
numerous progeny, which derives its existence 
from him alone. If he encloses and cultivates a 
field for their sustenance and his own, a barren 
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waste is converted into a fertile soil; the seed, 
the manure, the labour, create a new value, and 
the rewards of harvest are painfully earned by 
the fatigues of the revolving year. In the suc- 
cessive states of society, the hunter, the shep- 
herd, the husbandman, may defend their 
possessions by two reasons which forcibly appeal 
to the feelings of the human mind: that what- 
ever they enjoy is the fruit of their own industry; 
and that every man who envies their felicity 
may purchase similar acquisitions by the exer- 
cise of similar diligence. Such, in truth, may be 
the freedom and plenty of a small colony cast on 
a fruitful island. But the colony multiplies, 
while the space still continues the same; the 
common rights, the equal inheritance of man- 
kind, are engrossed by the bold and crafty; 
each field and forest is circumscribed by the 
landmarks of a jealous master; and it is the 
peculiar praise of the Roman jurisprudence 
that it asserts the claim of the first occupant to 
the wild animals of the earth, the air, and the 
waters. In the progress-from pritnitive equity to 
final injustice, the steps are silent, the shades 
are almost imperceptible, and the absolute 
monopoly is guarded by positive laws and arti- 
ficial reason. The active, insatiate principle of 
self-love can alone supply the arts of life and the 
wages of industry; and as svon as civil govern- 
ment and exclusive property have been intro- 
duced, they become necessary to the existence 
ot the human race. Except in the singular 
institutions of Sparta, the wisest legislators have 
disapproved an agrarian law as a false and 
dangerous innovation. Among the Romans, the 
enormous disproportion of wealth surmounted 
the ideal restraints of a doubtful tradition and 
an obsolete statute—a tradition that the poorest 
follower of Romulus had been endowed with 
the perpetual inheritance of two juegera;!® a 
statute which confined the richest citizen to the 
measure of five hundred jugera, or three hun- 
dred and twelve acres of land. ‘The original 
territory of Rome consisted only of some miles 
of wood and meadow along the banks of the 
‘Liber; and domestic exchange could add nothing 
to the national stock. But the goods of an alien 
‘or enemy were lawfully exposed to the first 
hostile occupier; the city was enriched by the 
profitable trade of war; and the blood of her 
sons was the only price that was paid for the 
Volscian sheep, the slaves of Britain, or the 
geins and gold of Asiatic kingdoms. In the lan- 
guage of ancient jurisprudence, which was 
corrupted and forgotten before the age of Jus- 
tinian, these spoils were distinguished by the 


name of manceps or mancipium, taken with the 
hand; and whenever they were sold or eman- 
etpated, the purchaser required some assurance 
that they had been the property of an enemy, 
and not of a fellow-citizen.'” A citizen could 
only forfeit his rights by apparent dereliction, 
and such dereliction of a valuable interest could 
not casily be presumed. Yet, according to the 
Twelve Tables, a prescription of one year for 
movables, and of two years for immovables, 
abolished the claim of the ancient master, if the 
actual possessor had acquired them by a fair 
transaction from the person whom he believed 
to be the lawful proprietor.44° Such conscien- 
tious injustice, without any mixture of fraud or 
force, could seldom injure the members of a 
small republic; but the various periods of three, 
of ten, or of twenty years, determined by Jus- 
tinian, are more suitable to the latitude of a 
great empire. It is only in the term of prescrip- 
tion that the distinction of real and personal 
fortune has been remarked by the civilians; and 
their general idea of property is that of simple, 
uniform, and absolute dominion. The subordi- 
nate exceptions of use, of usufruct.'* of serertudes,!® 
imposed for the benefit of a neighbour on Jands 
and houses, are abundantly explained by the 
professors of jurisprudence. ‘The claims of prop- 
erty, as far as they are altered by the mixture, 
the division, or the transforination of substances, 
are investigated with metaphysical subtlety by 
the same civilians. 

The personal title of the first proprietor must 
be determined by his death; but the possession, 
without any appearance of change, is peaceably 
continued in his children, the associates of his 
toil, and the partners of his wealth. This natural 
inheritance has been protected by the legis- 
lators of every climate and age, and the father 
is encouraged to persevere in slow and distant 
improvements, by the tender hope that a long 
posterity will enjoy the fruits of his labour. The 
principle of hereditary succession is universal; 
but the order has been variously established by 
convenicnce or caprice, by the spirit of national 
institutions, or by some partial example which 
was originally decided by fraud or violence. 
The jurisprudence of the Romans appears to 
i -ve deviated from the equality of nature much 
less than the Jewish,'* the Athenian,'* or the 
Enclish institutions.!4° On the death of a citizen, 
all his descendants, umess they were already 
freed from his paternal power, were called to 
the inheritance of his possessions. The insolent 
prerogative of primogeniture was unknown; 
the two sexes were placed on a just level; all the 
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sons and daughters were entitled to an equal 
portion of the patrimonial estate; and if any of 
the sons had been intercepted by a premature 
death, his person was represented, and his 
share was divided, by his surviving children. 
On the failure of the direct line, the right of 
succession mustdiverge tothecollateral branches. 
The degrees of kindred '“* are numbered by the 
civilians, ascending from the last possessor to a 
common parent, and descending from the com- 
mon parent to the next heir: my father stands 
in the first degree, my brother in the second, 
his children in the third, and the remainder of 
the series may be conceived by fancy, or pic- 
tured in a genealogical table. In thiscomputation 
a distinction was made, essential to the laws 
and even the constitution of Roine: the agnats, 
or persons connected by a line of males, were 
called, as they stood in the nearest degree, to an 
equal partition; but a female was incapable of 
transmitting any legal claims; and the cognats 
of every rank, without excepting the dear rela- 
tion of a mother and a son, were disinherited by 
the Twelve Tables, as strangers and aliens. 
Among the Romans a gens or lineage was united 
by a common name and domestic rites; the 
various cognomens or surnames of Scipio or Mar- 
cellus distinguished from each other the sub- 
ordinate branches or families of the Cornelian 
or Claudian race: the default of the agzats of 
the same surname was supplied by the larger 
denomination of gentiles; and the vigilance of 
the laws maintained, in the same name, the 
perpetual descent of religion and property. A 
similar principle dictated the Voconian law,!“? 
which abolished the right of female inheritance. 
As long as virgins were given or sold in mar- 
riage, the adoption of the wife extinguished the 
hopes of the daughter. But the equal succession 
of independent matrons supported their pride 
and luxury, and might transport into a foreign 
house the riches of their fathers. While the 
maxims of Cato '** were revered, they tended to 
perpetuate in each family a just and virtuous 
mediocrity ; till female blandishments insensibly 
triumphed, and every salutary restraint was 
lost in the dissolute greatness of the republic. 
The rigour of the decemvirs was tempered by 
the equity of the prztors. Their edicts restored 
emancipated and posthumous children to the 
rights of nature; and upon the failure of the 
agnats, they preferred the blood of the cognats to 
the name of the gentiles, whose title and char- 
acter were insensibly covered with oblivion. 
The reciprocal inheritance of mothers and sons 
was established in the Tertullian and Orphitian 
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decrees by the humanity of the senate. A new 
and more impartial order was introduced by 
the novels of Justinian, who affected to revive 
the jurisprudence of the Twelve Tables. The 
lines of masculine and female kindred were 
confounded: the descending, ascending, and 
collateral series was accurately defined; and 
each degree, according to the proximity of 
blood and affection, succeeded to the vacant 
possessions of a Roman citizen.'® 

The order of succession is regulated by nature, 
or at least by the general and permanent reason 
of the lawgiver; but this order is frequently 
violated by the arbitrary and partial eulls, 
which prolong the dominion of the testator be- 
yond the grave.!©° In the simple state of society 
this last use or abuse of the right of property is 
seldom indulged; it was introduced at Athens 
by the laws of Solon, and the private testaments 
of the father of a family are authorised by the 
Twelve Tables. Before the time of the decem- 
virs,!*! a Roman citizen exposed his wishes and 
motives to the assembly of the thirty curiz or 
parishes, and the general law of inheritance 
was suspended by an occasional act of the legis- 
lature. After the permission of the decemvirs, 
each private law-giver promulgated his verbal 
or written testament in the presence of five 
citizens, who represented the five classes of the 
Roman people; a sixth witness attested their 
concurrence; a seventh weighed the copper 
money, which was paid by an imaginary pur- 
chaser, and the estate was emancipated by a 
fictitious sale and immediate release. This sing- 
ular ceremony.!” which excited the wonder of 
the Grecks, was still practised in the age of 
Severus; but the prtors had already approved 
a more simple testament, for which they re- 
quired the seals and signatures of seven wit- 
nesses, free from all legal exception, and purposely 
summoned for the execution of that important 
act. A domestic monarch, who reigned over the 
lives and fortunes of his children, might dis- 
tribute their respective shares according to the 
degreesof thcir merit or hisaffection; his arbitrary 
displeasure chastised an unworthy son by thc 
loss of his inheritance, and the mortifying pref- 
erence of a stranger. But the experience of 
unnatural parents recommended some limita- 
tions of their testamentary powers. A son, or, by 
the laws of Justinian, even a daughter, could no 
longer be disinherited by their silence: they 
were compelled to name the criminal, and to 
specify the offence; and the justice of the em- 
peror enumerated the sole causes that could 
Justify such a violation of the first principles of 
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nature and society.!* Unless a legitimate portion, 
a fourth part, had been reserved for the children, 
they were entitled to institute an action or com- 
plaint of inoffictous testament—to suppose that 
their father’s understanding was impaired by 
sickness or age, and respectfully to appeal from 
his rigorous sentence to the deliberate wisdom 
of the magistrate. In the Roman jurisprudence 
an essential distinction was admitted between 
the inheritance and the legacies. The heirs who 
succeeded to the entire unity, or to any of the 
twelve fractions of the substance of the testator, 
represented his civil anc religious character, 
asserted his rights, fulfilled his obligations, and 
discharged the gifts of friendship or liberality 
which his last will had bequeathed under the 
name of legacies. But as the imprudence or 
prodigality of a dying man might exhaust the 
inheritance, and leave only risk and labour to 
his successor, he was empowered to retain the 
Falctdtan portion; to deduct, before the pay:nent 
of the legacies, a clear fourth for his own emol- 
ument. A reasonable time was allowed to 
examine the proportion between the debts and 
the estate, to d.ciuc whether he should accept 
or refuse the testament; and if he used the 
benefit of an inventory, the demands of the 
creditors could not exceed the valuation of the 
effects. The last will of a citizen rmght be altered 
during his life, or rescinded after his death: the 
persons whom he named might die before him, 
or reject the inheritance, or be exposed to some 
legal disqualification. In the contemplation of 
these events, he was permitted to substitute 
second and third heirs, to replace each other 
according to the order of the testament; and the 
incapacity of a madman or an infant to be- 
queath his property might be supplied by a 
similar substitution. But the power of the 
testator expired with the acceptance of the 
testament: cach Roman of mature age and dis- 
cretion acquired the absolute dominion of his 
inheritance, and the simplicity of the civil law 
was never clouded by the long and intricate 
entails which confine the happiness and freedom 
of unborn gencrations. 

Conquest and the formalities of law estab- 
lished the use of codicils. If a Roman was sur- 
prised by death in a remote province of the 
empire, he addressed a short epistle to his legiti- 
mate or testamentary heir, who fulfilled with 
honour, or neglected with impunity, this last 
request, which the judges before the age of 
Augustus were not authorised to enforce. A 
codicil might be expressed in any mode or in 
any language, but the subscription of five wit- 
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nesses must declare that it was the genuine 
composition of the author. His intention, how- 
ever laudable, was sometimes illegal, and the 
invention of fidet-commissa, or trusts, arose from 
the struggle between natural justice and positive 
jurisprudence. A stranger of Greece or Africa 
might be the friend or benefactor of a childless 
Roman, but none, except a fellow-citizen, could 
act as his heir. The Voconian law, which 
abolished female succession, restrained the 
legacy or inheritance of a woman to the sum of 
one hundred thousand sesterces;}** and an only 
daughter was condemned almost as an alien in 
her father’s house. The zeal of friendship and 
parental affection suggested a liberal artifice: a 
qualified citizen was named in the testament, 
with a prayer of injunction that he would re- 
store the inheritance to the person for whom it 
was truly intended. Various was the conduct of 
the trustees in this painful situation; they had 
sworn to observe the laws of their country, but 
honour prompted them to violate their oath; 
and, if they preferred their interest under the 
mask of patriotism, they forfeited the esteem of 
every virtuous mind. The declaration of Augus- 
tus relieved their doubts, gave a legal sanction 
to confidential testaments and codicils, and 
gently unravelled the forms and restraints of 
the republican jurisprudence.'** But as the new 
practice of trusts degencrated into some abuse, 
the trustee was enabled, by the Trebellian and 
Pegasian decrees, to reserve one fourth of the 
estate, or to transfer on the head of the real heir 
all the debts and actions of the succession. ‘I he 
interpretation of testaments was strict and 
literal; but the language of trusts and codicils 
was delivered from the minute and technical 
accuracy of the civilians.'* 

IIIf. ‘The general duties of mankind are im- 
posed by their public and private relations, but 
their specific od/:gations to each other can only 
be the effect of, 1, a promise; 2, a benefit; or 3, 
an injury; and when these obligations are rati- 
fied by law, the intercsted party may compel 
the performance by a judicial actron. On this 
principle the civilians of every country have 
erected a similar jurisprudence, the fair con- 
clusion of universal reason and justice.!* 

1. The goddess of farth (of human and social 
faith) was worshipped, not only in her temples, 
but in the lives of the Romans; and if that 
nation was deficient in the more amiable qual- 
ities of benevolence and generosity, they aston- 
ished the Grecks by their sincere and simple 
performance of the most burdensome engage- 
ments.'® Yet among the same people, according 
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to the rigid maxims of the patricians and de- 
cemvirs, a naked pact, a promise, or even an 
oath, did not create any civil obligation, unless 
it was confirmed by the legal form of a st:pulation. 
Whatever might be the etymology of the Latin 
word, it conveyed the idea of a firm and irre- 
vocable contract, which was always expressed 
in the mode of a question and answer. Do you 
promise to pay me one hundred picces of gold? 
was the solemn interrogation of Seius. I do 
promise—was the reply of Sempronius. The 
friends of Sempronius, who answered for his 
ability and inclination, might be separately 
sued at the option of Seius; and the benchit of 
partition, or order of reciprocal actions, in- 
sensibly deviated from the strict theory of stipu- 
lation. The most cautious and deliberate consent 
was justly required to sustain the validity of a 
gratuitous promise, and the citizen who might 
have obtained a legal security incurred the 
suspicion of fraud, and paid the forfeit of his 
neglect. But the ingenuity of the civilians suc- 
cessfully laboured toconvert simple engagements 
into the form of solemn stipulations. The prz- 
tors, as the guardians of social faith, ad:mitted 
every rational evidence of a voluntary and 
deliberate act, which in their tribunal produced 
an equitable obligation, and for which they 
gave an action and a remedy.!®° 

2. The obligations of the second class, as they 
were contracted by the delivery of a thing, are 
marked by the civilians with the epithet of 
real.!6 A grateful return is due to the author of 
a benefit; and whoever is intrusted with the 
property of another has bound himself to the 
sacred duty of restitution. -In the case of a 
friendly loan, the merit of generosity is on the 
side of the lender only; in a deposit, on the side 
of the receiver; but in a pledge, and the rest of 
the selfish commerce of ordinary life, the benefit 
is compensated by an equivalent, and the 
obligation to restore is varivusly modified by 
the nature of the transaction. The Latin lan- 
guage very happily expresses the fundamental 
difference between the commodatum and the 
mutuum, which our poverty is reduced to con- 
found under the vague and common appclla- 
tion of a loan. In the former, the borre wer was 
obliged to restore the same individual thing 
with which he had been accommodated for the 
temporary supply of his wants; in the latter, it 
was destined for his use and consumption, and 
he discharged this mutual engagement by sub- 
stituting the same specific value according to a 
just estimation of number, of weight, and of 
measure. In the contract of sale, the absolute 


dominion is transferred to the purchaser, and 
he repays the benefit with an adequate sum of 
gold or silver, the price and universal standard 
of all earthly possessions. The obligation of 
another contract, that of locatzon, is of a more 
complicated kind. Lands or houses, labour or 
talents, may be hired for a definite term; at the 
expiration of the time, the thing itself must be 
restored to the owner with an additional re- 
ward for the beneficial occupation and employ- 
ment. In these lucrative contracts, to which 
may be added those of partnership and com- 
missions, the civilians sometimes imagine the 
delivery of the object, and sometimes presume 
the consent of the parties. The substantial 
pledge has been refined into the invisible rights 
of a mortgage or hypotheca; and the agreement 
of sale for a certain price imputes, from that 
moment, the chances of gain or loss to the ac- 
count of the purchaser. It may be fairly supposed 
that every man will obey the dictates of his 
interest; and if he accepts the bencfit, he is 
obliged to sustain the expense, of the transac- 
tion. In this boundless sulyect, the historian will 
observe the location of land and money, the rent 
of the one and the interest of the other, as they 
materially affect the prosperity of agriculture 
and commerce. The landlord was often obliged 
to advance the stock and instruments of hus- 
bandry, and to content himself with a partition 
of the fruits. If the fecble tenant was oppressed 
by accident, contagion, or haatile violence, he 
claimed a proportionable relief from the equity 
of the laws: five years were the customary term, 
and no solid or costly improvements could be 
expected from a farmcr who, at each moment, 
might be ejected by the sale of the estate.'? 
Usury,!® the inveterate gricvance of the city, 
had been discouraged by the Twelve ‘Tables,'® 
and abolished by the clamours of the people. It 
was revived by thcir wants and idleness, tol- 
erated by the discretion of the prators, and 
finally determined by the Code of Justinian. 
Persons of illustrious rank were confined to the 
moderate profit of four per cent.; six was pro- 
nounced to be the ordinary and legal standard 
of interest ; cight was allowed for the convenicncc 
of manufacturers and merchants; twelve was 
granted to nautical insurance, which the wiser 
ancients had not attempted to define; but, 
except in this perilous adventure, the practice 
of exorbitant usury was severely restrained.!5 
The most simple interest was condemned by 
the clergy of the East and West;!** but the 
sense of mutual benefit, which had triumphed 
over the laws of the republic, has resisted with 
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equal firmness the decrees of the church, and 
even the prejudices of mankind.!¢ 

3. Nature and society impose the strict obli- 
gation of repairing an injury; and the sufferer 
by private injustice acquires a personal right 
and a legitimate action. If the property of an- 
other be intrusted to our care, the requisite 
degree of care may rise and fall according to the 
benefit which we derive from such temporary 
possession; we are seldom made responsible for 
inevitable accident, but the consequences of a 
voluntary fault must always be imputed to the 
author.'*§ A Roman pursued and recovered his 
stolen goods by a civil action of theft; they 
might pass through a succession of pure and in- 
nocent hands, but nothing less than a prescrip- 
tion of thirty years could extinguish his original 
claim. ‘They were restored by the sentence of 
the pretor, and the injury was compensated by 
double, or three-fold, or even quadruple dam- 
ages, as the deed had been perpetrated by 
secret fraud or open rapine, as the robber had 
been surprised in the fact, or detected by a sub- 
sequent research. The Aquilian law !® defended 
the living property of a citizen, his slaves and 
cattle, from the stroke of malice or negligence: 
the highest price was allowed that could be 
ascribed to the domestic animal at any moment 
of the year preceding his death; a similar lati- 
tude of thirty days was granted on the destruction 
of any other valuable effects. A personal injury 
is blunted or sharpened by the manners of the 
times and the sensibility of the individual: the 
pain or the disgrace of a word or blow cannot 
easily be appreciated by a pecuniary equivalent. 
The rude jurisprudence of the decemvirs had 
confounded all hasty insults, which did not 
amount to the fracture of a limb, by condemn- 
ing the aggressor to the common penalty of 
twenty-five asses. But the same denomination 
of money was reduced, in three centuries, from 
a pound to the weight of half an ounce; and the 
insolence of a wealthy Roman indulged himself 
in the cheap amusement of breaking and satis- 
fying the law of the Twelve Tables. Veratius 
ran through the streets striking on the face the 
inoffensive passengers, and his attendant purse- 
bearer immediately silenced their clamours by 
‘the legal tender of twenty-five picces of copper, 
about the value of one shilling.!“° The cquity of 
the prators examined and estimated the distinct 
merits of each particular complaint. In the 
adjudication of civil damages, the magistrate 
assumed a right to consider the various circum- 
stances of time and place, of age and dignity, 
which may aggravate the shame and sufferings 


of the injured person; but if he admitted the 
idea of a fine, a punishment, an example, he 
invaded the province, though perhaps he sup- 
plied the defects, of the criminal law. 

The execution of the Alban dictator, who 
was dismembered by eight horses, is represented 
by Livy as the first and last instance of Roman 
cruelty in the punishment of the most atrocious 
crimes.'”! But this act of justice or revenge was 
inflicted on a foreign enemy in the heat of vic- 
tory, and at the command of a single man. The 
Twelve Tables afford a more decisive proof of 
the national spirit, since they were framed by 
the wisest of the senate and accepted by the 
free voices of the people; yet these laws, like the 
statutes of Draco,'” are written in characters of 
blood.'7* They approve the inhuman and un- 
equal principle of retaliation; and the forfeit of 
an eye for an eye, a tooth for a tooth, a limb for 
a limb, is rigorously exacted, unless the of- 
fender can redeem his pardon by a fine of three 
hundred pounds of copper. The decemvirs dis- 
tributed with much liberality the slighter 
chastisements of flagellation and servitude; and 
nine crimes of a very different complexion are 
adjudged worthy of death. 1. Any act of treason 
against the state, or of correspondence with the 
public enemy. The modc of execution was pain- 
ful and ignominious: the head of the degenerate 
Roman was shrouded in a veil, his hands were 
tied behind his back, and, after he had been 
scourged by the lictor, he was suspended in the 
midst of the forum on a cross, or inauspicious 
tree. 2, Nocturnal meetings in the city, what- 
ever might be the pretence—of pleasure, or 
religion, or the public good. 3. The murder of a 
citizen; for which the common feelings of man- 
kind demand the blood of the murderer. Poison 
is still more odious than the sword or dagger; 
and we are surprised to discover, in two flagi- 
tious events, how early such subtle wickedness 
had infected the simplicity of the republic and 
the chaste virtues of the Roman matrons.'** The 
parricide, who violated the duties of nature and 
gratitude, was cust into the river or the sea, 
enclosed in a sack; and a cack, a viper, a dog, 
and a monkey, were successively added as the 
most suitable companions.'75 Italy produces no 
monkeys; but the want could never be felt till 
.' e middle of the sixth century first revealed the 
guilt of a parricide.'** 4. The malice of an tn- 
cendtary. After the previous ceremony of whip- 
ping, he himself was delivered to the flames; 
and in this example alone our reason is tempted 
to applaud the justice of retaliation. 5. Judicral 
perjury. The corrupt or malicious witness was 
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thrown headlong from the Tarpeian rock to 
expiate his falsehood, which was rendered still 
more fatal by the severity of the penal laws and 
the deficiency of written evidence. 6. The cor- 
ruption of a judge, who accepted bribes to 
pronounce an iniquitous sentence. 7. Libels and 
satires, whose rude strains sometimes disturbed 
the peace of an illiterate city. The author was 
beaten with clubs, a worthy chastisement; but 
it is not certain that he was left to expire under 
the blows of the executioner.'”’ 8. The nocturnal 
mischief of damaging or destroying a neigh- 
bour’s corn. The criminal was suspended as a 
grateful victim to Ceres. But the sylvan deities 
were less implacable, and the extirpation of a 
more valuable tree was compensated by the 
moderate fine of twenty-five pounds of copper. 
g. Magical incantations; which had power, in 
the opinion of the Latian shepherds, to exhaust 
the strength of an enemy, to extinguish his life, 
and to remove from their seats his deep-rooted 
plantations. The cruelty of the Twelve Tables 
against insolvent debtors still remains to be 
told; and I shall dare to prefer the literal sense 
of antiquity to the specious refinements of 
modern criticism.!"* After the judicial proof or 
confession of the debt, thirty days of grace were 
allowed before a Roman was delivered into the 
power of his fellow-citizen. In this private 
prison twelve ounces of rice were his daily food; 
he might be bound with a chain of fifteen pounds 
weight; and his misery was thrice exposed in 
the market-place, to solicit the compassion of 
his friends and countrymen. At the expiration 
of sixty days the debt was discharged by the 
loss of liberty or life; the insolvent debtor was 
either put to death or sold in foreign slavery 
beyond the Tiber: but, if several creditors were 
alike obstinate and unrelenting, they might 
legally dismember his body, and satiate their 
revenge by this horrid partition. The advocates 
for this savage law have insisted that it must 
strongly operate in deterring idleness and fraud 
from contracting debts which they were unable 
to discharge; but experience would dissipate 
this salutary terror, by proving that no creditor 
could be found to exact this unprofitable pen- 
alty of life or limb. As the manners of Rome 
were insensibly polished, the criminal code of 
the decemvirs was abolished by the humanity 
of accusers, witncsses, and judges; and impunity 
became the consequence of immoderate rigour. 
The Porcian and Valerian laws prohibited the 
magistrates from inflicting on a free citizen any 
capital, or even corporal, punishment; and the 
obsolete statutes of blood were artfully, and 


perhaps truly, ascribed to the spirit, not of 
patrician, but of regal, tyranny. 

In the absence of penal laws and the insuf- 
ficiency of civil actions, the peace and justice of 
the city were imperfectly maintained by the 
private jurisdiction of the citizens. The male- 
factors who replenish our gaols are the outcasts 
of society, and the crimes for which they suffer 
may be commonly ascribed to ignorance, pov- 
erty, and brutal appetite. For the perpetration 
of similar enormities, a vile plebeian might 
claim and abuse the sacred character of a mem- 
ber of the republic; but on the proof or suspicion 
of guilt the slave or the stranger was nailed to a 
cross, and this strict and summary justice might 
be exercised without restraint over the greatest 
part of the populace of Rome. Each family con- 
tained a domestic tribunal, which was not 
confined, like that of the prztor, to the cogni- 
sance of external actions: virtuous principles 
and habits were inculcated by the discipline of 
education, and the Roman father was account- 
able to the state for the manners of his children, 
since he disposed without appeal of their life, 
their liberty, and their inheritance. In some 
pressing emergencies, the citizen was authorised 
to avenge his private or public wrongs. The 
consent of the Jewish, the Athenian, and the 
Roman laws, approved the slaughter of the 
nocturnal thief; though in open daylight a rob- 
ber could not be slain without some previous 
evidence of danger and complaint. Whoever 
surprised an adulterer in his niptial bed nmght 
freely exercise his revenge ;'”* the most bloody 
or wanton outrage was excused by the provoca- 
tion;!*° nor was it before the reign of Augustus 
that the husband was reduced to weigh the 
rank of the offender, or that the parent was 
condemned to sacrifice his daughter with her 
guilty seducer. After the expulsion of the kings, 
the ambitious Roman who should dare to as- 
sume their title or imitate their tyranny was 
devoted to the infernal gods: each of his fellow- 
citizens was armed with the sword of justice; 
and the act of Brutus, however repugnant to 
gratitude or prudence, had been already sanc~ 
tified by the judgment of his ¢gountry.'™ The 
barbarous practice of wearing arms in the 
midst of peace,'** and the bloedy maxims of 
honour, were unknown to the-Romans; and 
during the two purest ages, from the establish- 
ment of equal freedom to the end of the Punic 
wars, the city was never disturbed by sedition, 
and rarely polluted with atrocious crimes. The 
failure of penal laws was more sensibly felt when 
every vicc was inflamed by faction at home 
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and dominion abroad. In the time of Cicero 
each private citizen enjoyed the privilege of 
anarchy—each minister of the republic was 
exalted to the temptations of regal power, and 
their virtues are entitled to the warmest praise 
as the spontaneous fruits of nature or philosophy. 
After a triennial indulgencc of lust, rapine, and 
cruelty, Verres, the tyrant of Sicily, could only 
be sued for the pecuniary restitution of three 
hundred thousand pounds sterling; and such 
was the temper of the laws, the judges, and 
perhaps the accuser himself,'®? that, on refund- 
ing a thirteenth part of his plunder, Verres 
could retire to an easy and luxurious exile.!*4 

IV. The first imperfect attempt to restore the 
proportion of crimes and punishments was 
madc by the dictator Sylla, who, in the midst of 
his sanguinary triumph, aspired to restrain the 
licence rather than to oppress the liberty of the 
Romans. He gloried in the arbitrary proscrip- 
tion of four thousand seven hundred citizens.'*® 
But, in the character of a legislator, he respected 
the prejudices of the times; and instead of pro- 
nouncing a sentence of death against the robber 
or assassin, the general who betrayed an army 
or the magistrate why ruined a province, Sylla 
was content to aggravate the pecuniary dam- 
ages by the penalty of exile, or, in more con- 
stitutional language, by the interdiction of fire 
and water. The Cornelian, and afterwards the 
Pompeian and Julian laws, introduced a new 
system of criminal jurisprudence;'*® and the 
emperors, from Augustus to Justinian, disguised 
their increasing rigour under the names of the 
original authors. But the invention and frequent 
use of extraurdinary pains proceeded from the 
desire to extend and conceal the progress of 
despotism. In the conde:mnation of illustrious 
Romans, the senate was always prepared to 
confound, at the will of their masters, the ju- 
dicial and legislative powers. It was the duty of 
the governors to maintain the peace of their 
province by the arbitrary and rigid administra- 
tion of justice ; the freedom of the city evaporated 
in the extent of empire, and the Spanish male- 
factor who claimed the privilege of a Roman 
was elevated by the command of Galba on a 
fairer and more lofty cross."*7 Occasional re- 
scripts issued from the throne to decide the 
questions which, by their novelty or importance, 
appeared to surpass the authority and discern- 
ment of a proconsul. Transportation and be- 
heading were reserved for honourable persons; 
meaner criminals were either hanged, or burnt, 
or buried in the mines, or exposed to the wild 
beasts of the amphitheatre. Armed robbers 


were pursued and extirpated as the encmies of 
society; the driving away horses or cattle was 
made a capital offence;'** but simple theft was 
uniformly considered as a mere civil and private 
injury. The degrees of guilt and the modes of 
punishment were too often determined by the 
discretion of the rulers, and the subject was left 
in ignorance of the legal danger which he might 
incur by every action of his life. 

A 3in, a vice, a crime, are the objects of the- 
ology, ethics, and jurisprudence. Whenever 
their judgments agree, they corroborate each 
other; but as often as they differ, a prudent 
legislator appreciatcs the guilt and punishment 
according to the measure of social injury. On 
this principle the most daring attack on the life 
and property of a private citizen is judged less 
atrocious than the crime of treason or rebellion, 
which invades the majesty of the republic: the 
obsequious civilians unanimously pronounced 
that the republic is contained in the person of 
its chief, and the edge of the Julian law was 
sharpened by the incessant diligence of the em- 
perors. The licentious commerce of the sexes 
may be tolerated as an impulse of nature, or 
forbidden as a source of disorder and corrup- 
tion; but the fame, the fortunes, the family of 
the husband, are seriously injured by the adultery 
of the wife. The wisdom of Augustus, after 
curbing the freedom of revenge, applied to this 
domestic offence the animadversion of the laws; 
and the guilty parties, after the payment of 
heavy forfeitures and fines, were condemned to 
long or perpetual exile in two separate islands. 
Religion pronounces an equal censure against 
the infidelity of the husband, but, as it is not 
accompanied by the same civil effects, the wile 
was never permitted to vindicate her wrongs;'?° 
and the distinction of simple or double adultery, 
so familiar and so important in the canon law, 
is unknown to the jurisprudence of the Code 
and Pandccts. I touch with reluctance, and 
despatch with impatience, a more odious vice, 
of which tnodesty rejects the name. and nature 
abominates the idea. The primitive Romans 
were infected by the example of the Etruscans"! 
and Grechs;! in the mad abuse of prosperity 
and power every pleasure that is innocent was 
deemed insipid ; and the Scatinian law,’ which 
hid been extorted by an act of violence, was 
insensibly abolished by the lapse of time and 
the multitude of criminals. By this law the rape, 
perhaps the seduction, of an ingenuous youth 
was compensated as a personal injury by the 
poor damages of ten thousand sesterces, or four- 
score pounds; the ravisher might be slain by the 
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resistance or revenge of chastity; and I wish to 
believe that at Rome, as in Athens, the volun- 
tary and effeminate deserter of his sex was de- 
graded from the honours and the rights of a 
citizen.* But the practice of vice was not dis- 
couraged by the severity of opinion: the indeli- 
ble stain of manhood was confounded with the 
more venial transgressions of fornication and 
adultery; nor was the licentious lover exposed 
to the same dishonour which he impressed on 
the male or female partner of his guilt. From 
Catullus to Juvenal,!® the poets accuse and 
celebrate the degeneracy of the times; and the 
reformation of manners was feebly attempted 
by the reason and authority of the civilians, till 
the most virtuous of the Czsars proscribed the 
sin against nature as a crime against society. 

A new spirit of legislation, respectable even 
in its error, arose in the empire with the religion 
of Constantine.!*? The laws of Moses were re- 
ceived as the divine original of justice, and the 
Christian princes adapted their penal statutes 
to the degrees of moral and religious turpitude. 
Adultery was first declared to be a capital of- 
fence: the frailty of the sexes was assimilated to 
poison or assassination, to sorcery or parricide; 
the same penalties were inflicted on the passive 
and active guilt of pederasty; and all criminals, 
of free or servile condition, were cither drow ned, 
or beheaded, or cast alive into the avenging 
flames. The adulterers were spared by the com- 
mon sympathy of mankind; but the lovers of 
their own sex were pursued by general and 
pious indignation: the impure manners of 
Greece still prevailed in the citics of Asia, and 
every vice was fomented by the celibacy of the 
monks and clergy. Justiniar’ relaxed the pun- 
ishment at least of female infidelity: the guilty 
spouse was only condemned to solitude and 
penance, and at the end of two years might be 
recalled to the arms of a forgiving husband. 
But the same emperor declared himself the im- 
placable enemy of unmanly lust, and the crucl- 
ty of his persecution can scarcely be excused by 
the purity of his motives.'%* In defiance of every 
principle of justice, he stretched to past as well 
as future offences the operations of his edicts, 
with the previous allowance of a short respite 
for confession and pardon. A painful death was 
inflicted by the amputation of the sinful in- 
strument, or the insertion of sharp reeds into 
the pores and tubes of most exquisite sensibil- 
ity; and Justinian defended the propriety of the 
execution, since the criminals would have lost 
their hands had they been convicted of sacri- 
lege. In this state of disgrace and agony two 


bishops, Isaiah of Rhodes and Alexander of 
Diospolis, were dragged through the streets of 
Constantinople, while their brethren were ad- 
monished by the voice of a crier to observe this 
awful lesson, and not to pollute the sanctity of 
their character. Perhaps these prelates were in- 
nocent. A sentence of death and infamy was 
often founded on the slight and suspicious evi- 
dence of a child or a servant: the guilt of the 
green faction, of the rich, and of the enemies of 
Theodora, was presumed by the judges, and 
pzderasty became the crime of those to whom 
no crime could be imputed. A French philoso- 
pher™ has dared to remark that whatever is 
secret must be doubtful, and that our natural 
horror of vice may be abused as an engine of 
tyranny. But the favourable persuasion of the 
same writer, that a legislator may confide in the 
taste and reason of mankind, is impeached by 
the unwelcome discovery of the antiquity and 
extent of the disease?" 

The free citizens of Athens and Rone enjoved 
in all criminal cases the invaluable privilece 
of being tried by their country.” 1. The ad- 
ministration of justice is the most ancient ofliue 
of a prince: it was exercised by the Roman 
kings, and abused by ‘Tarquin, who alone, 
without law or counail, pronounced his arlhi- 
trary judgments. The first consuls succeeded to 
this regal prerogative; but the sacred right of 
appeal soon abolished the jurisdiction of the 
magistrates, and all public causes were decided 
by the supreme tribunal of the people. But a 
wild democracy, superior to the forms, too often 
disdains the essential principles, of justice; the 
pride of despotism was envenomed by plebeian 
envy; and the heroes of Athens might some- 
times applaud the happiness of the Persian, 
whose fate depended on the caprice of a sinede 
tyrant. Some salutary restraints, imposed by the 
people on their own passions, were at once the 
cause and efiect of the gravity and temperance 
of the Romans. ‘The right of accusation was 
confined to the magistrates. A vote of the 
thirty-five tribes could inflict a fine; but the 
cognisance of all capital crimes was reserved by 
a fundamental law to the assembly of the cen- 
turies, in which the weight of influence and 
property was sure to preponderate. Repeated 
proclamations and adjournments were inter- 
posed, to allow time for prejudice and resent- 
ment to subside; the whole proceeding might be 
annulled by a seasonable omen or the opposi- 
tion of a tribune, and such popular trials were 
commonly less formidable to innocence than 
thcy were favourable to guilt. But this union of 
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the judicial and legislative powers left it doubt- 
ful whether the accused‘party was pardoned or 
acquitted; and, in the defence of an illustrious 
client, the orators of Rome and Athens address 
their arguments to the policy and benevolence, 
as well as to the justice, of their sovereign. 2. 
The task of convening the citizens for the trial 
of each offender became more difficult, as the 
citizens and the offenders continually multi- 
plied, and the ready expedient was adopted of 
delegating the jurisdiction of the people to the 
ordinary magistrates or to extraordinary inquzst- 
tors. In the first ayes these questions were rare 
and occasional. In the beginning of the seventh 
century:of Rome they were made perpetual: 
four prators were annually empowered to sit in 
judgment on the state offences of treason, extor- 
tion, peculation, and briberv; and Sylla added 
hew prators and new questions for those crimes 
which more directly injure the safety of in- 
dividuals, By these enqursitors the trial was pre- 
pared and directed; but they could only pro- 
nounce the sentence of the majority of judges, 
who, with some truth and more prejudice, have 
been compareu tu the English juries. To 
discharge this important though burdensome 
office, an annual list of ancient and respectable 
citizens was formed by the praetor. After many 
constitutional struggles, they were chosen in 
equal numbers from the senate, the equestrian 
order, and the people; four hundred and fifty 
were appointed for single questions, and the 
various rolls or decuries of judges must have 
contained the names of some thousand Romans, 
who represented the judicial authority of the 
state. [n each particular cause a sufficient num- 
ber was drawn from the urn; their integrity was 
guarded by an oath; the mode of ballot secured 
their independence; the suspicion of partiality 
was removed by the mutual challenges of the 
accuser and defendant; and the judges of Milo, 
by the retrenchment of fifteen on each side, 
were reduced to fifty-one voices or tablets, of 
acquittal, of condemnation, or of favourable 
doubt. 3. In his civil jurisdiction the pr.etor 
of the city was truly a judge, and almost a Iegis- 
lator; but, as soon as he had prescribed the 
. action of law, he often referred to a delegate the 
determination of the fact. With the increase of 
legal proceedings, the tribunal of the centum- 
virs, in which he presided, acquired more 
weight and reputation. But whether he acted 
aone or with the advice of his council, the most 
absolute powers might be trusted to a magis- 
trate who was annually chosen by the votes of 
the people. The rules and precautions of {ree- 


dom have required some explanation; the order 
of despotism is simple and inanimate. Before 
the age of Justinian, or perhaps of Diocletian, 
the decuries of Roman judges had sunk to an 
empty title; the humble advice of the assessors 
might be accepted or despised; and in each 
tribunal the civil and criminal jurisdiction was 
administered by a single magistrate, who was 
raised and disgraced by the will of the emperor. 

A Roman accused of any capital crime might 
prevent the sentence of the law by voluntary 
exile or death. Till his guilt had been legally 
proved, his innocence was presumed and his 
person was free; till the votes of the last century 
had been counted and declared, he might 
peaceably secede to any of the allied cities of 
Italy, or Greece, or Asia.“ His fame and for- 
tunes were preserved, at least to his children, 
by this civil death; and he might still be happy 
in every rational and sensual enjoyment, if a 
mind accustomed to the ambitious tumult of 
Rome could support the uniformity and silence 
of Rhodes or Athens. A bolder effort was re- 
quired to escape from the tyranny of the Cz- 
sars; but this effort was rendered familiar by 
the maxuns of the Stoics, the example of the 
bravest Romans, and the legal encouragements 
of suicide. ‘Ihe bodies of condemned criminals 
were exposed to public ignominy, and their 
children, a more serious evil, were reduced to 
poverty by the confiscation of their fortunes. 
But, if the victims of Tiberius and Nero antici- 
pated the decree of the prince or senate, their 
courage and despatch were recompensed by the 
applause of the public, the decent honours of 
burial, and the validity of their testaments.™ 
The eaxquisite avarice and cruelty of Domitian 
appears to have deprived the unfortunate of 
this last consolation, and it was still denied even 
by the clemency of the Antonines. A voluntary 
death, which, in the case of a capital offence. 
intervened between the accusation and the 
sentence, was admitted as a confession of guilt, 
and the spoils of the deceased were seized by the 
inhuman claims of the treasury.*% Yet the 
civilians have always respected the natural 
right of a citizen to dispose of his life; and the 
posthumous disgrace invented by Tarquin™ to 
check the despair of his subjects was never 
revived or imitated by succeeding tyrants. The 
powers of this world have indeed lost their 
dominion over him who is resolved on death, 
and his arm can only be restrained by the 
religious apprehension of a future state. Sui- 
cides are cnumerated by Virgil among the 
untortunate, rather than the guilty," and the 
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poetical fables of the infernal shades could not 
seriously influence the faith or practice of man- 
kind. But the precepts of the Gospel or the 
church have at length imposed a pious servi- 
tude on the minds of Christians, and condemn 
them to expect, without a murmur, the last 
stroke of disease or the executioner. 

The penal statutes form a very small propor- 
tion of the sixty-two books of the Code and 
Pandects, and in all judicial proceeding the life 
or death of a citizen is determined with less 
caution and delay than the most ordinary ques- 
tion of covenant or inheritance. This singular 
distinction, though something may be allowed 
for the urgent necessity of defending the peace 
of society, is derived from the nature of criminal 
and civil jurisprudence. Our duties to the state 
are simple and uniform; the law by which he is 
condemned is inscribed not only on brass or 
marble, but on the conscience of the offender, 
and his guilt is commonly proved by the testi- 
mony of a single fact. But our relations to each 
other are various and infinite; our obligations 
are created, annulled, and modificd by in- 
juries, benefits, and promises; and the inter- 
pretation of voluntary contracts and testaments, 
which are often dictated by fraud or ignorance, 
affords a long and laborious exercise to the 
sagacitv of the judge. The business of life is 
multiplied by the extent of commerce and 
dominion, and the residence of the parties in 
the distant provinces of an empire is productive 
of doubt, delay, and inevitable appeals from 
the local to the supreme magistrate. Justinjan, 
the Greek emperor of Constantinople and the 
East, was the legal successor of the Latian 
shepherd who had planted a colony on the 
banks of the Tiber. In a period of thirteen 
hundred years the laws had reluctantly fol- 
lowed the changes of government and man- 


ners; and the laudable desire of conciliating 
ancient names with recent institutions destroyed 
the harmony, and swelled the magnitude, of 
the obscure and irregular system. The laws 
which excuse on any occasions the ignorance of 
their subjects, confess their own imperfections; 
the civil jurisprudence, as it was abridged by 
Justinian, still continued a mysterious science 
and a profitable trade, and the innate perplex- 
ity of the study was involved in tenfold darkness 
by the private industry of the practitioners. The 
expense of the pursuit sometimes exceeded the 
value of the prize, and the fairest rights were 
abandoned by the poverty or prudence of the 
claimants. Such costly justice might tend to 
abate the spirit of litigation, but the unequal 
pressure serves only to increase the influence of 
the rich, and to aggravate the misery of the 
poor. By these dilatorv and expensive proceed- 
ings the wealthy pleader obtains a more certain 
advantage than he could hope from the acci- 
dental corruption of his judge. The experience 
of an abuse from which our own age and coun- 
try are not perfectly exempt may sometimes 
provoke a generous indignation, and extort the 
hasty wish of exchanging our elaborate juris- 
prudence for the simple and summary decrees 
of a ‘Turkish cadhi. Our calmer reflection will 
supyvest that such forms and delays are necessary 
to guard the person and property of the citizen; 
that the discretion of the judge is the first en- 
gine of tyranny; and that the laws of a free 
people should foresee and determine every 
question that may probably arise in the exer- 
cise of power and the transactions of industry. 
But the governinent of Justinian united the 
evils of liberty and servitude, and the Roinans 
were oppressed at the same time by the mul- 
tiplicity of their laws and the arbitrary will of 
their master. 
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URING the last years of Justinian, his in- 
firm mind was devoted to heavenly con- 
templation, and he neglected the busi- 

ness of the lower world. His subjects were im- 
patient of the long continuance of his life and 


reign: yet all who were capable of reflection ap- 
prehended the inoment of his death, which 
might involve the capital in tumult and the em- 
pire in civil war. Seven nephews! of the child. 
less monarch, the sons or grandsons of his brother 
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and sister, had been educated in the splendour 
of a princely fortune; they had been shown in 
high commands to the provinces and armies; 
their characters were known, their followers 
were zealous, and, as the jealousy of age post- 
poned the declaration of a successor, they might 
expect with equal hopes the inheritance of their 
uncle. He expired in his palace, after a reign of 
thirty-eight years; and the decisive opportunity 
was embraced by the friends of Justin, the son of 
Vigilantia.? At the hour of midnight his domes- 
tics were awakened by an importunate crowd, 
who thundered at his door, and obtained ad- 
mittance by revealing themselves to be the 
principal members of the senate. These wel- 
come deputics announced the recent and mo- 
mentous secret of the emperor’s decease; re- 
ported, or perhaps invented, his dying choice of 
the best beloved and most deserving of his neph- 
ews; and conjured Justin to prevent the dis- 
orders of the multitude, if they should perceive, 
with the return of light, that they were left with- 
out a master. After composing his countenance 
to surprise, sorrov’. and decent modesty, Justin, 
by the advice of his wite Sophia, submitted to 
the authority of the senate. He was conducted 
with speed and silence to the palace; the guards 
saluted their new sovereign; and the martial 
and religious rites of his coronation were dili- 
gently accomplished. By the hands of the prop- 
er officers he was invested with the Imperial 
garments, the red buskins, white tunic, and pur- 
ple robe. A fortunate soldier, whom he instantly 
promoted to the rank of tribune, encircled his 
neck with a military collar; four robust youths 
exalted him on a shield; he stood firm and erect 
to receive the adoration of his subjects; and 
their choice was sanctified by the benediction of 
the patriarch, who imposed the diadem on the 
head of an orthodox prince. The hippodrome 
was already filled with innumerable multitudes; 
and no sooner did the emperor appear on his 
throne than the voices of the blue and the green 
factions were confounded in the same loyal ac- 
clamations. In the speeches which Justin ad- 
dressed to the senate and people he promised to 
correct the abuses which had disgraced the age 
‘of his predecessor, displayed the maxims of a 
just and beneficent government, and declared 
that, on the approaching calends of January,* 
he would revive in his own person the name and 
liberality of a Roman consul. ‘The immediate 
discharge of his uncle’s debts exhibited a solid 
pledge of his faith and generosity: a train of 
porters, laden with bags of gold, advanced into 
the midst of the hippodrome, and the hopeless 


creditors of Justinian accepted this equitable 
payment as a voluntary gift. Before the end of 
three years his cxample was imitated and sur- 
passed by the empress Sophia, who delivered 
many indigent citizens from the weight of debt 
and usury: an act of benevolence the best en- 
titled to gratitude, since it relieves the most 
intolerable distress; but in which the bounty 
of a prince is the most liable to be abused by 
the claiins of prodigality and fraud.‘ 

On the seventh day of his reign Justin gave 
audience to the ambassadors of the Avars, and 
the scene was decorated to impress the bar- 
barians with astonishment, veneration, and ter- 
ror. From the palace gate, the spacious courts 
and long porticoes were lined with the lofty 
crests and gilt bucklers of the guards, who pre- 
sented their spears and axes with more confi- 
dence than they would have shown in a field of 
battle. The officers who exercised the power, or 
attended the person, of the prince, were attired 
in their richest habits, and arranged according 
to the military and civil order of the hierarchy. 
When the veil of the sanctuary was withdrawn, 
the ambassadors beheld the emperor of the East 
on his throne, beneath a canopy, or dome, 
which was supported by four columns, and 
crowned with a winged figure of Victory. In the 
first emotions of surprise, they submitted to the 
servile adoration of the Byzantine court; but, as 
soon as they rose from the ground, Targetius, 
the chief of the embassy, expressed the freedom 
and pride of a barbarian. He extolled, by the 
tongue of his interpreter, the greatness of the 
chagan, by whose clemency the kingdoms of the 
South were permitted to exist, whose victorious 
subjects had traversed the frozen rivers of Scy- 
thia, and who now covered the banks of the 
Danube with innumerable tents. The late em- 
peror had cultivated, with annual and costly 
gift, the friendship of a giateful monarch, and 
the enemies of Rome had respected the allies of 
the Avars. The same prudence would instruct 
the nephew of Justinian to imitate the liberality 
of his uncle, and to purchase the blessings of 
peace from an invincible people, who delighted 
and excelled in the exercise of war. The reply of 
the emperor was delivered in the same strain 
of haughty defiance, and he derived his confi- 
dence from the God of the Christians, the an- 
cient glory of Rome, and the recent triumphs of 
Justinian. ‘The empire,” said he, ‘‘abounds 
with men and horses, and arms sufficient to de- 
fend our frontiers and to chastise the barbarians, 
You offer aid, you threaten hostilities: we des- 
pise your enmity and your aid. The conquer- 
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ors of the Avars solicit our alliance; shall we 
dread their fugitives and exiles?® The bounty of 
our uncle was granted to your misery, to your 
humble prayers. From us you shall receive a 
more important obligation, the knowledge of 
your own weakness. Retire from our presence; 
the lives of ambassadors are safe; and, if you 
return to implore our pardon, perhaps you will 
taste of our benevolence.’’® On the report of his 
ambassadors, the chagan was awed by the ap- 
parent firmness of a Roman emperor of whose 
character and resources he was ignorant. In- 
stead of executing his threats against the East- 
ern empire, he marched into the poor and sav- 
age countries of Germany, which were subject 
to the dominion of the Franks. After two 
doubtful battles he consented to retire, and the 
Austrasian king relieved the distress of his camp 
with an immediate supply of corn and cattle.” 
Such repeated disappointments had chilled the 
spirit of the Avars, and their power would have 
dissolved away in the Sarmatian desert, if the 
alliance of Alboin, king of the Lombards, had 
not given a new object to their arms, and a last- 
ing settlement to their wearied fortunes. 

While Alboin served under his father’s stand- 
ard, he encountered in battle, and transpierced 
with his lance, the rival prince of the Gepidz. 
The Lombards, who applauded such early 
prowess, requested his father, with unanimous 
acclamations, that the heroic youth, who had 
shared the dangers of the field, might be ad- 
mitted to the feast of victory. ““You are not un- 
mindful,” replied the inflexible Audoin, “‘of the 
wise customs of our ancestors. Whatever may 
be his merit, a prince is incapable of sitting at 
table with his father till he has received his 
arms from a foreign and royal hand.” Albvin 
bowed with reverence to the institutions of his 
country, selected forty companions, and boldly 
visited the court of Turisund, king of the Gepi- 
dz, who embraced and entertained, according 
to the laws of hospitality, the murderer of his 
son. At the banquet, whilst Alboin occupied the 
seat of the youth whom he had slain, a tender 
remembrance arose in the mind of Turisund. 
“How dear is that place—how hateful is that 
person!” were the words that escaped, with a 
sigh, from the indignant father. His gricf exas- 
perated the national resentment of the Gepi- 
dz; and Cunimund, his surviving son, was pro- 
voked by wine, or fraternal affection, to the de- 
sire of vengeance. “The Lombards,” said the 
rude barbarian, “resemble, in figure and in 
smell, the mares of our Sarmatian plains.’ And 
this insult was a coarse allusion to the white 


bands which enveloped their legs. ““Add an- 
other resemblance,” replied an audacious I.om- 
bard; “‘you have felt how strongly they kick. 
Visit the plain of Asfeld, and seek for the bones 
of thy brother: they are mingled with those of 
the vilest animals.”” The Gepida, a nation of 
warriors, started from their seats, and the fear- 
less Alboin, with his forty companions, laid their 
hands on their swords. ‘The tumult was ap- 
peased by the venerable interposition of Tur- 
isund. He saved his own honour, and the liie of 
his guest; and, after the solemn rites of investi- 
ture, dismissed the stranger in the bloody arms 
of his son, the gift of a weeping parent. Albvin 
returned in triumph; and the Lombards, who 
celebrated his matchless intrepidity, were com- 
peed to praise the virtues of an enemy.® In this 
extraordinary visit he had probably scen the 
daughter of Cunimund, who soon after ascend- 
ed the throne of the Gepidw. Her name was 
Rosamond, an appellation expressive of female 
beauty, and which our own history or romance 
has consecrated to amorous tales. The hing of 
the Lombards (the father of Alboin no longer 
lived) was contracted to the grand-daughter of 
Clovis; but the restraints of faith and policy 
soon yielded to the hope of possessing the fair 
Rosamond, and of insulting her family and 
nation. The arts of persuasion were tried with- 
out success; and the inpatient lover, by force 
and stratagem, obtained the object of his de- 
sires. War was the consequenc® which he fore- 
saw and solicited; but the Lombards could not 
long withstand the furious assault of the Gepi- 
dx, who were sustained by a Roman army. 
And, as the offer of marriage was rejected with 
contempt, Alboin was coinpelled to relinquish 
his prey, and to partake of the disgrace which 
he had inflicted on the house of Cunimund.® 
When a public quarrel is envenomed by pri- 
vate injuries, a blow that is not mortal or deci- 
sive can be productive only of a short truce, 
which allows the unsuccessful combatant to 
sharpen his arms for a new encounter. The 
strength of Alboin had been found unequal to 
the gratification of his love, ambition, and re- 
venge: he condescended to implore the formi- 
dable aid of the chagan; and the arguments 
that he employed are expressive of the art and 
policy of the barbarians. In the attack of the 
Gepidx he had been prompted by the just 
desire of cxtirpating a people whom their al- 
liance with the Roman empire had rendered 
the common enemies of the nations, and the 
per3zonal adversaries of the chagan. If the forces 
of the Avars and the Lombards should unite 
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in this glorious quarrel, the victory was secure 
and the reward inestimable: the Danube, the 
Hebrus, Italy, and Constantinople would be ex- 
posed, without a barricr, to their invincible 
arms. But, if they hesitated or delayed to pre- 
vent the malice of the Rotnans, the samme spirit 
which had insulted would pursue the Avars to 
the extremity of the earth. These specious rea- 
sons were heard by the chagan with coldness 
and disdain: he detained the Lombard am- 
bassadors in his camp, protracted the neyotia- 
tion, and by turns alleged his want of inclina- 
tion, or his want of ability, to undertake this im- 
portant enterprise. At length he signified the 
ultimate price of his alliance, that the Lombards 
should immediately present him with the tithe 
of their cattle; that the spoils and captives 
should be equally divided; but that the lands of 
the Gepidz should become the sole patrimony 
of the Avars. Such hard conditions were eager- 
lv accepted by the passions of Alboin; and, as 
the Romans were dissatisfied with the ingrati- 
tude and perfidy of the Gepidx, Justin aban- 
doned that incorrigible peuple tu their fate, and 
remained the t.anyad spectator of this unequal 
conflict. The despair of Cunimund was active 
and dangerous. He was informed that the Avars 
had entered his confines; but, on the strong as- 
surance that after the defeat of the Lombards 
these foreign invaders would casily be repelled, 
he rushed forwards to encounter the implacable 
enemy of his name and familv. But the courage 
of the Gepidie could secure them no more than 
an honourable death. The bravest of the nation 
fell in the field of battle: the king of the Lom- 
bards contemplated with delight the head of 
C.unimund, and his skull was fashioned into a 
cup to satiate the hatred of the conqueror, or 
perhaps to comply with the savage custom of 
his country.!® After this victory no farther ob- 
stacle could impede the progress of the confed- 
crates, and they faithfully executed the terms 
of their agreement. !' The fair countries of Wal- 
lachia, Moldavia, ‘Transylvania, and the parts of 
Hungary beyond the Danube, were occupied 
without resistance by a new colony of Scy- 
thians; and the Dacian empire of the chagans 
_subsisted with splendour above two hundred 
and thirty years. The nation of the Gepidz was 
dissolved; but, in the distribution of the cap- 
tives, the slaves of the Avars were less fortunate 
than the companions of the Lombards, whose 
yenerosity adopted a valiant foe, and whose 
freedom was incompatible with cool and delib- 
erate tyranny. One moiety of the spoil intro- 
duced into the camp of Alboin more wealth 


than a barbarian could readily compute. The 
fair Rosamond was persuaded or compelled to 
acknowledge the rights of her victorious lover; 
and the daughter of Cunimund appeared to 
forgive those crimes which might be imputed to 
her own irresistible charms. 

The destruction of a mighty kingdom es- 
tablished the fame of Alboin. In the days of 
Charlemagne the Bavarians, the Saxons, and 
the other tribes of the Teutonic language, still 
repeated the songs which described the heroic 
virtues, the valour, liberality, and fortune of the 
king of the Lombards.” But his ambition was 
yet unsatisfied; and the conqueror of the Gepi- 
da turned his eyes from the Danube to the rich- 
er banks of the Po and the Tiber. Fifteen years 
had not elapsed since his subjects, the confed- 
erates of Narses, had visited the pleasant cli- 
mate of Italy; the mountains, the rivers, the 
highways, were familiar to their memory; the 
report of their success, perhaps the view of their 
spoils, had kindled in the rising generation the 
flame of emulation and enterprise. Their hopes 
were encouraged by the spirit and eloquence of 
Alboin; and it is afirmed that he spoke to their 
senses by producing at the royal feast the fairest 
and most exquisite fruits that grew spontane- 
ously in the garden of the world. No sooner 
had he erected his standard than the native 
strength of the Lombards was multiplied by 
the adventurous youth of Germany and Scy- 
thia. The robust peasantry of Noricum and 
Pannonia had resumed the manners of bar- 
barians; and the names of the Gepide, Bul- 
garians, Sarmatians, and Bavarians may be 
distinctly traced in the provinces of Italy.’* Of 
the Saxons, the uld allies of the Lombards, 
twenty thousand warriors, with their wives and 
children, accepted the invitation of Alboin. 
Their bravery contributed to his success; but 
the accession or the absence of their numbers 
was not sensibly felt in the magnitude of his 
host. Every mode of religion was freely prac- 
tised by its respective votaries. The king of the 
Lombards had been educated in the Arian 
heresy, but the catholics in their public worship 
were allowed to pray for his conversion; while 
the more stubborn barbarians sacrificed a she- 
eoat, or perhaps a captive, to the gods of their 
tathers.'4 The Lombards and their confederates 
were united by their common attachment to a 
chief who excelled in all the virtues and vices of 
a savage hero; and the vigilance of Alboin pro- 
vided an ample magazine of offensive and de- 
fensive arms for the use of the expedition. The 
portable wealth of the Lombards attended the 
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march: their lands they cheerfully relinquished 
to the Avars, on the solemn promise, which was 
made and accepted without a smile, that if 
they failed in the conquest of Italy these volun- 
tary exiles should be reinstated in their former 
possessions. 

They might have failed if Narses had been 
the antagonist of the Lombards; and the vet- 
eran warriors, the associates of his Gothic vic- 
tory, would have encountered with reluctance 
an enemy whom they dreaded and esteemed. 
But the weakness of the Byzantine court was 
subservient to the barbarian cause; and it was 
for the ruin of Italy that the emperor once lis- 
tened to the complaints of his subjects. The vir- 
tues of Narses were stained with avarice; and in 
his provincial reign of fifteen years he accumu- 
lated a treasure of gold and silver which sur- 
passed the modesty of a private fortune. His 
government was oppressive or unpopular, and 
the general discontent was expressed with free- 
dom by the deputies of Rome. Before the throne 
of Justin they boldly declared that their Gothic 
servitude had been more tolerable than the des- 
potism of a Greek eunuch; and that, unless their 
tyrant were instantly removed, they would con- 
sult their own happiness in the choice of a mas- 
ter. The apprehension of a revolt was urged by 
the voice of envy and detraction, which had so 
recently triumphed over the merit of Belisarius. 
A new exarch, Longinus, was appointed to su- 
persede the conqueror of Italy; and the base 
motives of his recall were revealed in the insult- 
ing mandate of the empress Sophia, ‘‘that_ he 
should leave to men the exercise of arms, and 
return to his proper station among the maidens 
of the palace, where a distaff should be again 
placed in the hand of the eunuch.” “I will spin 
her such a thread as she shall not easily un- 
ravel!”’ is said to have been the reply which in- 
dignation and conscious virtue extorted from 
the hero. Instead of attending, a slave and a 
victim, at the gate of the Byzantine palace, he 
retired to Naples, from whence (if any credit is 
due to the belief of the times) Narses invited the 
Lombards to chastise the ingratitude of the 
prince and people.** But the passions of the peo- 
ple are furious and changeable, and the Ro- 
mans soon recollected the merits, or dreaded 
the resentment, of their victorious general. By 
the mediation of the pope, who undertook a 
special pilgrimage to Naples, their repentance 
was accepted; and Narses, assuming a milder 
aspect and a more dutiful language, consented 
to fix his residence in the Capitol. His death,'® 
though in the extreme period of old age, was 
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unseasonable and premature, since his genius 
alone could have repaired the last and fatal 
error of his life. The reality, or the suspicion, of 
a conspiracy disarmed and disunited the Ital- 
ians, The soldiers resented the disgrace, and be- 
wailed the loss, of their general. They were ig- 
norant of their new exarch; and Longinus was 
himself ignorant of the state of the army and 
the province. In the preceding years Italy had 
been desolated by pestilence and famine, and a 
disaffected people ascribed the calamities of 
nature to the guilt or folly of their rulers.”” 
Whatever might be the grounds of his secur- 
ity, Alboin neither expected nor encountered a 
Roman army in the field. He ascended the Ju- 
lian Alps, and looked down with contempt and 
desire on the fruitful plains to which his victory 
communicated the perpetual appellation of 
Lomsarpy. A faithful chieftain and a select 
band were stationed at Forum Julii, the modern 
Friuli, to guard the passes of the mountains, 
The Lombards respected the strength of Pavia, 
and listened to the prayers of the Trevisans; 
their slow and heavy multitudes proceeded to 
occupy the palace and city of Verona; and 
Milan, now rising from her ashes, was invested 
by the powers of Alboin five months after his 
departure from Pannonia. Terror preceded his 
march: he found everywhere, or he left, a 
dreary solitude; and the pusillannnous Italians 
presumed, without a trial, that the stranger was 
invincible. Escaping to lakes, ar rocks, or mo- 
rasses, the affrighted crowds concealed some 
fragments of their wealth, and delayed the 
moment of their servitude. Paulinus, the pa- 
triarch of Aquileia, removed his treasures, sa- 
cred and profane, tu the isle of Grado," and his 
successors were adopted by the infant republic 
of Venice, which was continually enriched by 
the public calamities. Honoratus, who filled the 
chair of St. Ambrose, had credulously accepted 
the faithless offers of a capitulation; and the 
archbishop, with the clergy and nobles of Mi- 
lan, were driven by the perfidy of Alboin to 
seek a refuge in the less accessible ramparts of 
Genoa. Along the maritime cogst the courage 
of the inhabitants was supported by the facility 
of supply, the hopes of relief, arid the power of 
escape; but, froin the Trentine hills to the gates 
of Ravenna and Rome, the inland regions of 
Italy became, without a battle.or a siege, the 
lasting patrimony of the Lombards. The sub- 
mission of the people invited the barbarian to 
assume the character of a lawful sovereign, and 
the helpless exarch was confined to the office of 
announcing to the emperor Justin the rapid and 
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irretrievable loss of his provinces and cities,’® 
One city, which had been diligently fortified by 
the Goths, resisted the arms of a new invader; 
and, while Italy was subdued by the flying de- 
tachments of the Lombards, the royal camp was 
fixed above three years before the western gate 
of Ticinum, or Pavia. The same courage which 
obtains the esteem of a civilised enemy provokes 
the fury of a savage; and the impatient besieger 
had bound himself by a tremendous oath that 
age, and sex, and dignity should be confounded 
in a general massacre. The aid of famine at 
length enabled him to exccute his bloody vow; 
but as Alboin entered the gate his horse stum- 
bled, fell, and could not be raised from the 
ground. Onc of his attendants was prompted by 
compassion, or picty, to interpret this miracu- 
lous sign of the wrath of Heaven: the conqueror 
paused and relented; he sheathed his sword, 
and, peacefully reposing himself in the palace 
of Theodoric, proclaimed to the trembling mul- 
titude that they should live and obey. Delighted 
with the situation of a city which was endeared 
to his pride by the difficulty of the purchase, the 
prince of the Luiutatil disdained the ancient 
glories of Milan; and Pavia during some ages 
was respected as the capital of the kingdom of 
Italy.?° 

The reign of the founder was splendid and 
transient; and, before he could regulate his new 
conquests, Alboin fell a sacrifice to domestic 
treason and female revenge. In a palace near 
Verona, which had not been erected for the 
barbarians, he feasted the companions of his 
arms; intoxication was the reward of valour, 
and the king himself was tempted by appetite 
or vanity to exceed the ordinary measure of his 
intemperance. After draining many capacious 
bowls of Rhxtian or Falernian wine he called 
for the skull of Cunimund, the noblest and most 
precious ornament of his sideboard. The cup of 
victory was accepted with horrid applause by 
the circle of the Lombard chiefs. ‘‘Fill it again 
with wine!’ exclaimed the inhuman conqueror, 
“fll it tothe brim! carry this goblet tothe queen, 
and request in my name that she would rejoice 
with her father.” In an agony of grief and rage, 
Rosamond had strength to utter, “Let the will 
of my lord be obeyed!’ and, touching it with 
her lips, pronounced a silent imprecation that 
the insult should be washed away in the blood 
of Alboin. Some indulgence might be due to 
the resentment of a daughter, if she had not al- 
ready violated the dutjes of a wife. Implacable 
in her enmity, or inconstant in her love, the 
queen of Italy had stooped from the throne to 
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the arms of a subject, and Helmichis, the king’s 
armour-bearer, was the secret minister of her 
pleasure and revenge. Against the proposal of 
the murder he could no longer urge the scruples 
of fidelity or gratitude; but Helmichis trembled 
when he revolved the danger as well as the guilt, 
when he recollected the matchless strength and 
intrepidity of a warrior whom he had so often 
attended in the field of battle. He pressed, and 
obtained, that one of the bravest champions of 
the Lombards should be associated to the enter- 
prise; but no more than a promise of secrecy 
could be drawn from the gallant Peredeus, and 
the mode of seduction employed by Rosamond 
betrays her shameless insensibility both to hon- 
our and love. She supplied the place of one of 
her female attendants who was beloved by Pere- 
deus, and contrived some excuse for darkness 
and silence till she could inform her companion 
that he had enjoyed the queen of the Lom- 
bards, and that his own death or the death of 
Alboin must bé the consequence of such trea- 
sonable adultery. In this alternative he chose 
rathcr to be the accomplice than the victim of 
Rosamond,” whose undaunted spirit was in- 
capable of fear or remorse. She expected and 
soon found a favourable moment, when the 
king, oppressed with wine, had retired from the 
table to his afternoon slumbers. His faithless 
spouse was anxious for his health and repose; 
the gates of the palace were shut, the arms re- 
moved, the attendants dismissed, and Rosa- 
mond, after lulling him to rest by her tender 
caresses, unbolted the chamber-door and urged 
the reluctant conspirators to the instant execu- 
tion of the deed. On the first alarm the warrior 
started from his couch: his sword, which he at- 
tempted to draw, had been fastened to the scab- 
bard by the hand of Rosamond; and a small 
stool, his only weapon, could not long protect 
him from the spears of the assassins. The daugh- 
ter of Cunimund smiled in his fall: his body was 
buried under the staircase of the palace; and 
the grateful posterity of the Lombards revered 
the tomb and the memory of their victorious 
leader. 

The ambitious Rosamond aspired to reign in 
the name of her lover; the city and palace of 
Verona were awed by her power; and a faithful 
band of her native Gepidz was prepared to ap- 
plaud the revenge and to second the wishes of 
their sovereign. But the Loinbard chiefs, who 
fled in the first inoments of consternation and 
disorder, had resumed their courage and col- 
lected their powers; and the nation, instead of 
submitting to her reign, demanded with unani- 
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mous cries that justice should be executed on 
the guilty spouse and the murderers of their king. 
She sought a refuge among the enemies of her 
country, and a criminal who deserved the ab- 
horrence of mankind was protected by the sel- 
fish policy of the exarch. With her daughter, the 
heiress of the Lombard throne, her two lovers, 
her trusty Gepidz, and the spoils of the palace 
of Verona, Rosamond descended the Adige and 
the Po, and was transported by a Greek vessel 
to the safe harbour of Ravenna. Longinus be- 
held with delight the charms and the treasures 
of the widow of Alboin: her situation and her 
past conduct might justify the most licentious 
proposals, and she readily listened to the passion 
of a minister who, even in the decline of the em- 
pire, was respected as the equal of kings. The 
death of a jealous lover was an casy and grate- 
ful sacrifice, and as Helmichis issued from the 
bath he received the deadly potion from the 
hand of his mistress. The taste of the liquor, its 
speedy operation, and his experience of the 
character of Rosamond, convinced him that he 
was poisoned; he pointed his dagger to her 
breast, compelled her to drain the remainder of 
the cup, and expired in a few minutes with the 
consolation that she could not survive to enjoy 
the fruits of her wickedness. The daughter of 
Alboin and Rosamond, with the richest spoils of 
the Lombards, was embarked for Constanti- 
nople: the surprising strength of Pcredeus 
amused and terrified the Imperial court; his 
blindness and revenge exhibited an imperfect 
copy of the adventures of Samson. By the free 
suffrage of the nation in the assembly of Pavia, 
Clepho, one of their noblest chiefs, was elected 
as the successor of Alboin. Before the end of 
eighteen months the throne was polluted by a 
second murder: Clepho was stabbed by the 
hand of a domestic; the regal office was sus- 
pended above ten years during the minority of 
his son Autharis, and Italy was divided and op- 
pressed by a ducal aristocracy of thirty tyrants.” 

When the nephew of Justinian ascended the 
throne, he proclaimed a new era of happiness 
and glory. The annals of the second Justin are 
marked with disgrace abroad and misery at 
home. In the West the Roman ermpire was af- 
flicted by the loss of Italy, the desolation of 
Africa, and the conquests of the Persians. In- 
justice prevailed both in the capital and the 
provinces: the rich trembled for their property, 
the poor for their safety; the ordinary magis- 
trates were ignorant or venal, the occasional 
remedies appear to have been arbitrary and 
violent, and the complaints of the pcople could 
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no longer be silenced by the splendid names ot a 
legislator and a conqueror. ‘The opinion which 
imputes to the prince all the calamities of his 
times may be countenanced by thefhistorian as 
a serious truth or a salutary prejudice. Yet a 
candid suspicion will arise that the sentiments of 
Justin were pure and benevolent, and that he 
might have filled his station without reproach if 
the faculties of his mind had not been impaired 
by disease, which deprived the emperor of the 
use of his feet and confined him to the palace, a 
stranger to the complaints of the people and the 
vices of the government. The tardy knowledge 
of his own impotence determined him to lay 
down the weight of the diadem, and in the 
choice of a worthy substitute he showed some 
symptoms of a discerning and-even magnani- 
mous spirit, The only son of Justin and Sophia 
died in his infancy; their daughter Arabia was 
the wife of Baduarius,*** superintendent of the 
palace, and afterwards commander of the Ital- 
ian armies, who vainly aspired to confirm the 
rights of marriage by those of adoption. While 
the empire appeared an object of desire, Justin 
was accustomed to behold with jealousy and 
hatred Ins brothers and cousins, the rivals of lis 
hopes; nor could he depend on the gratitude of 
those who would accept the purple as a restitue 
tion rather than a eift. Of these competitors one 
had been removed by exile, and afterwards by 
death; and the emperor himself had inflicted 
such cruel insults on another, that he must 
either dread his resentment or despise his pa- 
tience. This domestic animosity was refined into 
a generous resolution of seeking a successor, not 
in his fainily, but in the republic; and the art- 
ful Sophia recommended ‘Tiberius,”* his faithful 
captain of the guards, whose virtues and fortune 
the emperor might cherish as the fruit of his 
judicious choice. The ceremony of his elevation 
to the rank of Casar or Augustus was performed 
in the portico of the palace in the presence of 
the patriarch and the senate. Justin collected 
the remaining strength of his mind and body; 
but the popular belief that his speech was in- 
spired by the Deity betrays a very humble opin- 
ion both of the man and of the times.?5 “You 
behold,” said the emperor, “thé ensigns of su- 
preme power. You are about to receive them, 
not from my hand, but from the hand of God. 
Honour them, and from them you will derive 
honour. Respect the empress your mother; you 
are now her son; before, you were her servant. 
Delight not in blood; abstain from revenge; 
avoid those actions by which I have incurred 
the public hatred; and consult the experience, 
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rather than the example, of your predecessor. 
As a man, I have sinned; as a sinner, even in 
this life, I have been severely punished: but 
these servants (and he pointed to his ministers), 
who have abused my confidence and inflamed 
my passions, will appear with me before the 
tribunal of Christ. I have been dazzled by the 
splendour of the diadem: be thou wise and 
modest;.remember what you have been, re- 
member what you are. You see around us your 
slaves and your children; with the authority, 
assuine the tenderness of a parent. Love your 
people like yourself; cultivate the affections, 
maintain the discipline, of the army; protect the 
fortunes of the rich, relieve the necessities of the 
poor.”?6 The assembly, in silence and in tears, 
applauded the counsels and sympathised with 
the repentance of their prince; the patriarch re- 
hearsed the prayers of the church; Tiberius re- 
ceived the diadem on his knees; and Justin, who 
in his abdication appeared most worthy to 
reign, addressed the new monarch in the follow- 
ing words: —‘“‘If you consent, I live; if you com- 
mand, I die: may the God of heaven and earth 
infuse into your heart whatever I have neg- 
lected or forgotten.” The four last years of the 
emperor Justin were passed in tranquil obscur- 
ity: his conscience was no longer tormented by 
the remembrance of those duties which he was 
incapable of discharging, and his choice was 
justified by the filial reverence and gratitude of 
‘Tiberius. 

Among the virtues of Tiberius,*” his beauty 
(he was one of the tallest and most comely of 
the Romans) might introduce him to the favour 
of Sophia; and the widow of Justin was per- 
suaded that she should preserve her station and 
influence under the reign of a second and more 
youthiul husband. But if the ambitious candi- 
date had been tempted to flatter and dissem- 
ble, it was no longer in his power to fulfil her 
expectations or his own proinise. ‘The factions 
of the hippodrome demanded with some im- 
patience the name of their new empress; both 
the people and Sophia were astonished by the 
proclamation of Anastasia, the secret though 
lawful wife of the emperor ‘Tiberius. Whatever 
could alleviate the disappointment of Sophia, 
imperial honours, a stately palace, a numerous 
household, was liberally bestowed by the picty 
of her adopted son; on solemn occasions he at- 
tended and consulted the widow of his bene- 
factor, but her ambition disdained the vain 
semblance of royalty, and the respectful appel- 
lation of mother served to exasperate rather 
than appease the rage of an injured woman. 
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While she accepted and repaid with a courtly 
smile the fair expressions of regard and confi- 
dence, a secret alliance was concluded between 
the dowager empress and her ancient enemies; 
and Justinian, the son of Germanus, was em- 
ployed as the instrument of her revenge. The 
pride of the reigning house supported with re- 
luctance the dominion of a stranger: the youth 
was deservedly popular, his name after the 
death of Justin had been mentioned by a tumul- 
tuous faction, and his own submissive offer of 
his head, with a treasure of sixty thousand 
pounds, might be interpreted as an evidence of 
guilt, or at least of fear. Justinian received a free 
pardon and the command of the eastern army. 
The Persian monarch fled before his arms, and 
the acclamations which accompanied his tri- 
umph declared him worthy of the purple. His 
artful patroness had chosen the month of the 
vintage, while the emperor in a rural solitude 
was permitted to enjoy the pleasures of a sub- 
ject. On the first intelligence of her designs he 
returned tu Constantinople, and the conspiracy 
was suppressed by his presence and firmness. 
From the pomp and honours which she had 
abused, Sophia was reduced to a modest allow- 
ance; Tiberius dismissed her train, intercepted 
her correspondence, and committed to a faith- 
ful guard the custody of her person. But the 
services of Justinian were not considered by that 
excellent prince as an aggravation of his of- 
fences: after a mild reproof his treason and in- 
gratitude were forgiven, and it was commonly 
believed that the emperor entertained some 
thoughts of contracting a double alliance with 
the rival of his throne. The voice of an angel 
(such a fable was propagated) might reveal to 
the emperor that he should always triumph 
over his domestic foes, but ‘Tiberius derived a 
firmer assurance from the innocence and gener- 
osity of his own mind. 

With the odious name of Tiberius he assumed 
the more popular appellation of Constantine, 
and imitated the purer virtues of the Antonines, 
After recording the vice or folly of so many Ro- 
man princes, it is pleasing to repose for a mo- 
ment on a character conspicuous by the quali- 
ties of humanity, justice, temperance, and forti- 
tude ; to contemplate a sovereign affable in his 
palace, pious in the church, impartial on the 
seat of judgment, and victorious, at least by his 
gencrals, in the Persian war. The most glorious 
trophy of his victory consisted in a multitude of 
captives, whom Tiberius entertained, redeemed, 
and dismissed to their native homes with the 
charitable spirit of a Christian hero. ‘The mer- 
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it or misfortunes of his own subjects had a 
dearer claim to his beneficence, and he measured 
his bounty not so much by their expectations 
as by his own dignity. This maxim, however 
dangerous in a trustee of the public wealth, was 
balanced by a principle of humanity and jus- 
tice, which taught him to abhor, as of the basest 
alloy, the gold that was extracted from the tears 
of the people. For their relief, as often as they 
had suffered by natural or hostile calamities, he 
was impatient to remit the arrears of the past or 
the demands of future taxes: he sternly rejected 
the servile offerings of his ministers, which were 
compensated by tenfold oppression; and the 
wise and equitable laws of Tiberius excited the 
praise and regret of succeeding times. Constan- 
tinople believed that the emperor had dis- 
covered a treasure; but his genuine treasure 
consisted in the practice of liberal economy, and 
the contempt of all vain and superfluous ex- 
pense. The Romans of the East would have been 
happy if the best gift of heaven, a patriot king, 
had been confirmed as a proper and permanent 
blessing. But in less than four years after the 
death of Justin, his worthy successor sunk into a 
mortal disease, which left him only sufficient 
time to restore the diadem, according to the 
tenure by which hc held it, to the most deserv- 
ing of his fellow-citizens. He selected Maurice 
from the crowd—a judgment more precious 
than the purple itself: the patriarch and senate 
were summoned to the bed of the dying prince; 
he bestowed his daughter and the empire, and 
his last advice was solemnly delivered by’ the 
voice of the quzxstor. Tiberius expressed his 
hope that the virtues of his son and successor 
would erect the noblest mausoleum to his mem- 
ory. His memory was embalmed by the public 
affliction; but the most sincere gricf evaporates 
in the turnult of a new reign, and the eyes and 
acclamations of mankind were speedily directed 
to the rising sun. 

The emperor Maurice derived his origin from 
ancient Rome;** but his immediate parents 
were settled at Arabissus in Cappadocia, and 
their singular felicity preserved them alive to 
behold and partake the fortune of their august 
son. The youth of Maurice was spent in the pro- 
fession of arms: Tiberius promoted him to the 
command of a new and favourite legion of 
twelve thousand confederates; his valour and 
conduct were signalised in the Persian war; and 
he returned to Constantinople to accept, as his 
just reward, the inheritance of the erpire. 
Maurice ascended the throne at the mature age 
of forty-three years; and he reigned above 
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twenty years over the East and over himself;* 
expelling from his mind the wild democracy of 
passions, and establishing (according to the 
quaint expression of Evagrius) a perfect aris- 
tocracy of reason and virtue. Some suspicion 
will degrade the testimony of a subject, though 
he protests that his secret praise should never 
reach the ear of his sovereign,®° and some fail- 
ings seem to place the character of Maurice be- 
low the purer merit of his predecessor. His cold 
and reserved demeanour might be imputed to 
arrogance; his justice was not always exempt 
from cruelty, nor his clemency from weakness; 
and his rigid economy too often exposed him to 
the reproach of avarice. But the rational wishes 
of an absolute monarch must tend to the hap- 
piness of his people: Maurice was endowed with 
sense and courage to promote that happiness, 
and his adininistration was directed by the 
principles and example of ‘Tiberius. The pusil- 
lanimity of the Greeks had introduced so com- 
plete a separation between the offices of king 
and of general, that a private soldier, who had 
deserved and obtained the purple, seldom or 
never appeared at the head of his armies. Yet 
the emperor Maurice enjoved the glory of re- 
storing the Persian monarch to his throne; his 
lieutenants waged a doubtful war against the 
Avars of the Danube; and he cast an cye of 
pity, of ineffectual pity, on the abject and dis- 
tressful state of hs Italian provinces. 

From Italy the emperors Were incessantly 
tormented by tales of misery and demands of 
succour, which extorted the humiliating con- 
fession of their own weakness. ‘The expiring dig- 
nity of Rome was only marked by the freedom 
and energy of her complaints: “If you are in- 
capable,” she said, “of delivering us from the 
sword of the Lombards, save us at least from 
the calamity of famine.” Tibcrius forgave the 
reproach, and relieved the distress: a supply of 
corn was transported from Egypt to the Tiber; 
and the Roman people, invoking the name, not 
of Camillus, but of St. Peter, repulsed the bar- 
barians froin their walls. But the relief was ac- 
cidental, the danger was perpetual and press- 
ing; and the clergy and senate, collecting the 
remains of their ancicnt opulence, a sum of 
three thousand pounds of gold, despatched the 
patrician Pamphronius to lay their gifts and 
their complaints at the foot of the Byzantine 
throne. The attention of the court, and the 
forces of the East, were diverted by the Persian 
war; but the justice of Tiberius applied the 
subsidy to the defence of the city; and he dis- 
m.ssed the patrician with his best advice, either 
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to bribe the Lombard chiefs, or to purchase the 
aid of the kings of France. Notwithstanding this 
weak invention, Italy was still afflicted, Rome 
was again besicged, and the suburb of Classe, 
only three miles from Ravenna, was pillaged 
and occupied by the troops of a simple duke of 
Spoleto. Maurice gave audience to a_ second 
deputation of priests and senators: the duties 
and the menaces of religion were forcibly 
urged in the letters of the Roman pontiff; and 
his nuncio, the deacon Gregory, was alike qual- 
ified to solicit the powers either of hcaven or of 
the earth. The emperor adopted, with stronger 
effect, the measures of his predecessor: some 
formidable chiefs were persuaded to embrace 
the friendship of the Romans; and one of them, 
a mild and faithful barbarian, lived and died in 
the service of the exarch: the passes of the Alps 
were delivered to the Franks; and the pope 
encouraged them to violate, without scruple, 
their oaths and engagements to the misbe- 
lievers. Childebert, the great-grandson of Clo- 
vis, was persuaded to invade Italy by the pay- 
ment of fifty thousand pieces; but, as he had 
viewed with delignt some Byzantine coin of the 
weight of one pound of gold, the king of Aus- 
trasia inight stipulate that the gift should be 
rendered more worthy of his acceptance by a 
proper mixture of these respectable medals. ‘The 
dukes of the Lombards had provoked by fre- 
quent inroads their powerful neighbours of 
Gaul. As soon as they were apprehensive of a 
just retaliation, they renounced their feeble and 
disorderly independence: the advantages of re- 
gal government, union, secrecy, and vigour, 
were unanimously confessed; and Autharis, the 
son of Clepho, had already attained the strength 
and reputation of a warrior. Under the stand- 
ard of their new king, the conquerors of Italy 
withstood three successive invasions, one of 
which was led by Childebert himself, the last of 
the Merovingian race who descended from the 
Alps. The first expedition was defeated by the 
jealous animosity of the Franks and Alemanni. 
In the second they were vanquished in a bloody 
battle, with more loss and dishonour than they 
had sustained since the foundation of their mon- 
archy. Impatient for revenge, they returned a 
third time with accumulated force, and Au- 
tharis yielded to the fury of the torrent. The 
troops and treasures of the Lombards were dis- 
tributed in the walled towns between the Alps 
and the Apennine. A uation, less sensible of 
danger than of fatigue.and delay, soon mur- 
mured against the folly of their twenty com- 
manders; and the hot vapours of an Italian sun 
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infected with disease those tramontane bodies 
which had already suffered the vicissitudes of 
intemperance and famine. The powers that were 
inadequate to the conquest, were more than 
sufficient for the desolation, of the country; nor 
could the trembling natives distinguish between 
their enemies and their deliverers. If the junc- 
tion of the Merovingian and Imperial forces 
had been effected in the neighbourhood of Mi- 
lan, perhaps they might have subverted the 
throne of the Lombards; but the Franks expect- 
ed six days the signal of a flaming village, and 
the arms of the Greeks were idly employed in 
the reduction of Modena and Parma, which 
were torn from them after the retreat of their 
transalpine allies. The victorious Autharis as- 
serted his claim to the dominion of Italy. At the 
foot of the Rhztian Alps, he subdued the resis- 
tance, and rifled the hidden treasures, of a se- 
questered island in the lake of Comum. At the 
extreme point of Calabria, he touched with his 
spear a column on the sea-shore of Rhegium,”" 
proclaiming that ancient landmark to stand the 
immovable boundary of his kingdom. 
During a period of two hundred years Italy 
was unequally divided between the kingdom of 
the Lombards and the exarchate of Ravenna. 
The offices and professions which the jealousy of 
Constantine had separated were united by the 
indulgence of Justinian; and eighteen successive 
exarchs were invested, in the decline of the em- 
pire, with the full remains of civil, of military, 
and even of ecclesiastical power. Their imme- 
diate jurisdiction, which was afterwards conse- 
crated as the patrimony of St. Peter, extended 
over the modern Romagna, the marshes or val- 
leys of Ferrara and Commachio,** five maritime 
cities from Rimini to Ancona, and a second in- 
land Pentapolis, between the Hadriatic coast 
and the hills of the Apennine. Three subordi- 
nate provinces, of Rome, of Venice, and of 
Naples, which were divided by hostile lands 
from the palace of Ravenna, acknowledged, 
both in peace and war, the supremacy of the 
exarch. The duchy of Rome appears to have 
included the Tuscan, Sabine, and Latin con- 
quests of the first four hundred years of the city, 
and the limits may be distinctly traced along 
the coast, from Civita Vecchia to Terracina, 
and with the course of the Tiber from Ameria 
and Narni to the port of Ostia. The numerous 
islands from Grado to Chiozza composed the 
infant dominion of Venice; but the more acces- 
sible towns on the continent were overthrown 
by the Lombards, who beheld with impotent 
fury a new capital rising from the waves. The 
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power of the dukes of Naples was circumscribed 
by the bay and the adjacent isles, by the hostile 
territory of Capua, and by the Roman colony 
of Amalphi,*‘ whose industrious citizens, by the 
invention of the mariner’s compass, have un- 
veiled the face of the globe. The three islands of 
Sardinia, Corsica, and Sicily still adhered to the 
empire; and the acquisition of the farther Cala- 
bria removed the landmark of Autharis from 
the shore of Rhegium to the isthmus of Con- 
sentia. In Sardinia the savage mountaineers 
preserved the liberty and religion of their an- 
cestors; but the husbandmen of Sicily were 
chained to their rich and cultivated soil. Rome 
was oppressed by the iron sceptre of the ex- 
archs, and a Greek, perhaps a eunuch, insulted 
with impunity the ruins of the Capitol. But 
Naples soon acquired the privilege of electing 
her own dukes:?° the independence of Amalphi 
was the fruit of commerce; and the voluntary 
attachment of Venice was finally ennobled by 
an equal alliance with the Eastern empire. On 
the map of Italy the measure of the exarchate 
occupies a very inadequate space, but it in- 
cluded an ample proportion of wealth, indus- 
try, and population. The most faithful and valu- 
able subjects escaped from the barbarian yoke; 
and the banners of Pavia and Verona, of Milan 
and Padua, were displayed in their respective 
quarters by the new inhabitants of Ravenna. 
The remainder of Italy was possessed by the 
Lombards; and from Pavia, the royal seat, their 
kingdom was extended to the east, the north, 
and the west, as far as the confines of the Avars, 
the Bavarians, and the Franks of Austrasia and 
Burgundy. In the language of modern geogra- 
phy, it is now represented by the Terra Firma 
of the Venetian republic, Tyrol, the Milanese, 
Piedmont, the coast of Genoa, Mantua, Parma, 
and Modena, the grand duchy of Tuscany, and 
a large portion of the ecclesiastical state from 
Perugia to the Hadriatic. The dukes, and at 
length the princes, of Beneventum, survived the 
monarchy, and propagated the name of the 
Lombards. From Capua to Tarentum, they 
reigned near five hundred years over the great- 
est part of the present kingdom of Naples.*6 
In comparing the proportion of the victorious 
and the vanquished people, the change of lan- 
guage will afford the most probable inference. 
According to this standard it will appear that 
the Lombards of Italy, and the Visigoths of 
Spain, were less numcrous than the Franks or 
Burgundians; and the conquerors of Gaul must 
yield, in their turn, to the multitude of Saxons 
and Angles who almost eradicated the idioms of 
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Britain. The modern Italian has been insensibly 
formed by the mixture of nations: the awkward- 
ness of the barbarians in the nice management 
of declensions and conjugations reduced them 
to the use of articles and auxiliary verbs; and 
many new ideas have been expressed by Teu- 
tonic appellations. Yet the principal stock of 
technical and familiar words is found to be of 
Latin derivation;*’ and, if we were sufficiently 
conversant with the obsolete, the rustic, and the 
municipal dialects of ancient Italy, we should 
trace the origin of many terms which might, 
perhaps, be rejected by the classic purity of 
Rome. A numerous army constitutes but a 
small nation, and the powers of the Lombards 
were soon diminished by the retreat of twenty 
thousand Saxons, who scorned a dependent sit- 
uation, and returned, after many bold and per- 
ilous adventures, to their native country.** 'T he 
camp of Alboin was of formidable extent, but 
the extent of a camp would be easily circum- 
scribed within the limits of a city; and its mar- 
tial inhabitants must be thinly scattered over 
the face of a large country. When Alboin de- 
scended from the Alps, he invested his nephew, 
the first duke of Friuli, with the command of the 
province and the people. but the prudent Gisulf 
would have declined the dangerous ofhce, un- 
less he had been permitted to choose, ainong the 
nobles of the Lombards, a sufficient number of 
families® to forin a perpetual colony of soldiers 
and subjects. In the progress of conquest, the 
same option could not be granted to the dukes 
of Brescia or Bergamo, of Pavia or ‘Turin, of 
Spoleto or Beneventum; but each of these, and 
each of their colleagucs, settled in his appointed 
district with a band of followers who resorted to 
his standard in war and his tribunal in peace. 
Their attachment was free and honourable: re- 
signing the gifts and benefits which they had 
accepted, they might emigrate with their fam- 
ilies into the jurisdiction of another duke; but 
their absence from the kingdom was pumshed 
with death, as a crime of military desertion. ‘° 
The posterity of the first conquerors struck a 
deeper root into the soil, which, by every motive 
of interest and honour, they were bound to de- 
fend. A Lombard was born the soldier of his 
king and his duke; and the civil assemblies of 
the nation displayed the banners, and assumed 
the appellation, of a regular army. Of this army 
the pay and the rewards were drawn from the 
conquered provinces; and the distribution, 
which was not effected till after the death of 
é\lboin, is disgraced by the foul marks of injus- 
tice and rapine. Many of the most wealthy Ital- 
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ians were slain or banished; the remainder were 
divided among the strangers, and a tributary 
obligation was imposed (under the name of hos- 
pitality) of paying to the Lombards a third part 
of the fruits of the earth. Within less than seven- 
ty years this artificial system was abolished by a 
more simple and solid tenure.*! Either the Ro- 
man landlord was expelled by his strong and 
insolent guest, or the annual payment, a third 
of the produce, was exchanged by a more equi- 
table transaction for an adequate proportion of 
landed property. Under these foreign masters, 
the business of agriculture, in the cultivation of 
corn, vines, and olives, was exercised with de- 
generate skill and industry by the labour of the 
slaves and natives. But the occupations of a 
pastoral life were more pleasing to the idleness 
of the barbarians. In the rich meadows of Vene- 
tia they restored and improved the breed of 
horses, for which that province had once been 
ijlustrious ;“ and the Italians beheld with aston- 
ishment a foreign race of oxen or buffaloes.‘ 
The depopulation of Lombardy, and the in- 
crease of forests, aflorded an ample range for 
the pleasures of the chase.44 That marvellous 
art which teaches the birds of the air to ac- 
knowledge the voice, and execute the com- 
mands, of their master had been unknown to 
the ingenuity of the Greeks and Romans.‘® 
Scandinavia and Scythia produce the boldest 
and most tractable falcons:** they were tamed 
and educated by the roving inhabitants, always 
on horseback and in the field. This favourite 
amusement of our ancestors was introduced by 
the barbarians into the Roman provinces: and 
the laws of Italy esteem the sword and the hawk 
as of equal dignity and importance in the hands 
of a noble Lombard.‘ 

So rapid was the influence of climate and ex- 
ample, that the Lombards of the fourth gener- 
ation surveyed with curiosity and affright the 
portraits of their savage forefathers.‘* Their 
heads were shaven behind, but the shaggy locks 
hung over their eyes and mouth, and a long 
beard represented the name and character of 
the nation. ‘Their dress consisted of loose linen 
garinents, after the fashion of the Anglo-Saxons, 
which were decorated, in their opinion, with 
broad stripes of variegated colours. The legs 
and fect were clothed in long hose and open 
sandals, and even in the security of peace a 
trusty sword was constantly girt to their side. 
Yet this strange apparel and horrid aspect often 
concealed a gentle and generous disposition ; 
and as soon as the rage of battle had subsided, 
the captives and subjects were sometimes sur- 
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prised by the humanity of the victor. The vices 
of the Lombards were the effect of passion, of 
ignorance, of intoxication; their virtues are the 
more laudable, as they were not affected by the 
hypocrisy of social manners, nor imposed by the 
rigid constraint of laws and education. I should 
not be apprehensive of deviating from my sub- 
ject, if it were in my power to delineate the pri- 
vate life of the conquerors of Italy; and I shall 
relate with pleasure the adventurous gallantry 
of Autharis, which breathes the true spirit of 
chivalry and romance.“ After the loss of his 
promised bride, a Merovingian princess, he 
sought in marriage the daughter of the king of 
Bavaria, and Garibald accepted the alliance of 
the Italian monarch, Impatient of the slow prog- 
ress of negotiation, the ardent lover escaped 
froin his palace and visited the court of Bavaria 
in the train of his own embassy. At the public 
audience the unknown stranger advanced to 
the throne, and informed Garibald that the am- 
bassador was indeed the minister of state, but 
that he alone was the friend of Autharis, who 
had trusted him with the delicate commission 
of making a faithful report of the charms of his 
spouse. Theudelinda was summoned to undergo 
this important examination, and, after a pause 
of silent rapture, he hailed her as the queen of 
Italy, and humbly requested that, according to 
the custom of the nation, she would present a 
cup of wine to the first of her new subjects. By 
the command of her father she obeved: Au- 
tharis received the cup in his turn, and, in re- 
storing it to the princess, he secretly touched her 
hand, and drew his own finger over his face and 
lips. In the evening ‘Theudelinda imparted to her 
nurse the indiscreet familiarity of the stranger, 
and was comforted by the assurance that such 
boldness could proceed only from the king her 
husband, who, by his beauty and courage, ap- 
peared worthy of her love. The ambassadors 
were dismissed: no sooner did they reach the 
confines of Italy than Autharis, raising himself 
on his horse, darted his battle-axe against a tree 
with incomparable strength and dexterity: 
“Such,” said he to the astonished Bavarians, 
“such are the strokes of the king of the Lom- 
bards.”” On the approa:h of a French army, 
Garibald and his daughter took refuge in the 
dominions of their ally, and the marriage was 
consummated in the palace of Verona. At the 
end of one year it was dissolved by the death of 
Autharis; but the virtues of Theudelinda*® had 
endeared her to the nation, and she was per- 
mitted to bestow, with her hand, the sceptre 
of the Italian kingdom. 
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From this fact, as well as from similar events, 
it is certain that the Lombards possessed free- 
dom to elect their sovereign, and sense to de- 
cline the frequent use of that dangerous privi- 
lege. The public revenue arose from the pro- 
duce of land and the profits of justice. When the 
independent dukes agreed that Autharis should 
ascend the throne of his father, they endowed 
the regal office with a fair moiety of their re- 
spective domains. The proudest nobles aspired 
to the honours of servitude near the person of 
their prince; he rewarded the fidelity of his vas- 
sals by the precarious gift of pensions and dene- 
fices, and atoned for the injuries of war by the 
rich foundation of monasteries and churches. In 
peace a judge, a leader in war, he never usurped 
the powers of a sole and absolute legislator. The 
king of Italy convened the national assemblies 
in the palace, or more probably in the fields, of 
Pavia; his great council was composed of the 
persons most eminent by their birth and digni- 
ties; but the validity, as well as the execution, of 
their decrees depended on the approbation of 
the faithful people, the fortunate army of the 
Lombards, About fourscore years after the con- 
quest of Italy their traditional customs were 
transcribed in Teutonic Latin,” and ratified by 
the consent of the prince and people; some new 
regulations were introduced, more suitable to 
their present condition; the example of Rothar- 
is was imitated by the wisest of his successors: 
and the laws of the Lombards have been es- 
teemed the least imperfect of the barbaric 
codes.** Secure by their courage in the posses- 
sion of liberty, these rude and hasty legislators 
were incapable of balancing the powers of the 
constitution, or of discussing’ the nice theory of 
political government. Such crimes as threaten- 
ed the life of the sovereign or the safety of the 
state were adjudged worthy of death; but their 
attention was principally confined to the de- 
fence of the person and property of the subject. 
According to the strange jurisprudence of the 
times, the guilt of blood might be redeemed by a 
fine; yet the high price of nine hundred pieces 
of gold declares a just sense of the value of a 
simple citizen. Less atrocious injuries, a wound, 
a fracture, a blow, an opprobrious word, were 
measured with scrupulous and almosi ridicu- 
lous diligence; and the prudence of the legisla- 
tor encouraged the ignoble practice of bartering 
honour and revenge for a pecuniary compensa- 
tion. The ignorance of the Lombards in the 
state of Paganism or Christianity gave implicit 
credit to the malice and mischief of witchcraft: 
but the judges of the seventeenth century might: 
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have been instructed and confounded by the 
wisdom of Rotharis, who derides the absurd 
superstition, and protects the wretched victims 
of popular or judicial cruelty.“ The same spirit 
of a legislator superior to his age and country 
may be ascribed to Liutprand, who condemns 
while he tolerates the impious and inveterate 
abuse of duels,*® observing, from his own ex- 
perience, that the juster cause had often been 
oppressed by successful violence. Whatever 
merit may be discovered in the laws of the Lom- 
bards, they are the genuine fruit of the reason 
of the barbarians, who never admitted the 
bishops of Italy to a seat in their legislative 
councils. But the succession of their kings is 
marked with virtue and ability; the troubled 
series of their annals 1s adorned with fair inter- 
vals of peace, order, and domestic happiness; 
and the Italians enjoyed a milder and more 
equitable government than any of the other 
kingdoms which had been founded on the ruins 
of the Western empire. °° 

Amidst the arms of the Lombards, and under 
the despotism of the Greeks, we again inquire in- 
to the fate of Rome,* which had reached, about 
the close of the sixth century, the lowest period 
of her depression. By the removal of the seat of 
empire and the successive loss of the provinces, 
the sources of public and private opulence were 
exhausted: the lofty trce, under whose shade 
the nations of the carth had reposed, was de- 
prived of its leaves and branches, and the sap- 
less trunk was Icft to wither othe ground. The 
ministers of command and the messengers of 
victory no longer met on the Appian or Flamin- 
ian way, and the hostile approach of the Lom- 
bards was often felt and continually feared. 'The 
inhabitants of a potent and peaceful capital, 
who visit without an anxious thought the gar- 
den of the adjacent country, will faintly picture 
in their fancy the distress of the Romans: they 
shut or opened their gates with a trembling 
hand, beheld from the walls the flames of their 
houses, and heard the lamentations of their 
brethren, who were coupled together like dogs, 
and dragged away into distant slavery beyond 
the sea and the mountains. Such incessant 
alarms must annihilate the pleasures and inter- 
rupt the labours of a rural life; and the Cam- 
pagna of Rome was speedily reduced to the 
state of a dreary wilderness, in which the land 
is barren, the waters are impure, and the air is 
infectious. Curiosity and ambition no longer at- 
tracted the nations to the capital of the world; 
but, if chance or necessity directed the steps of 
a wandering stranger, he contemplated with 
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horror the vacancy and solitude of the city, and 
might be tempted to ask, where is the senate, 
and where are the people? In a season of exces- 
sive rains the Tiber swelled above its banks, and 
rushed with irresistible violence into the valleys 
of the seven hills. A pestilential disease arose 
from the stagnation of the deluge, and so rapid 
was the contagion that fourscore persons ex- 
pired in an hour in the midst of a solemn pro- 
cession which implored the mercy of Heaven.*® 
A society in which marriage is encouraged and 
industry prevails soon repairs the accidental 
losses of pestilence and war; but, as the far 
greater part of the Romans was condemned to 
hopeless indigence and celibacy, the depopula- 
tion was constant and visible, and the gloomy 
enthusiasts might expect the approaching fail- 
ure of the human racc.® Yet the number of citi- 
zens still exceeded the measure of subsistence: 
their precarious food was supplied from the 
harvests of Sicily or Egypt, and the frequent 
repetition of famine betrays the inattention of 
the emperor to a distant province. The edifices 
of Rome were exposed to the same ruin and dc- 
cay; the moulderis. fabrics were easily over- 
thrown by inundations, tempests, and earth- 
quakes; and the monks, who had occupied the 
most advantageous stations, exulted in their 
base triumph over the ruins of antiquity.® It is 
commonly believed that pope Gregory the First 
attacked the temples and mutilated the statues 
of the city; that, by the command of the bar- 
barian, the Palatine library was reduced to 
ashes, and that the history of Livy was the pe- 
culiar mark of his absurd and mischievous fa- 
naticism. The writings of Gregory himself re- 
veal his implacable aversion to the monuments 
of classic genius, and he points his severest cen- 
sure against the profane learning of a bishop 
who taught the art of grammar, studied the 
Latin poets, and pronounced with the same 
voice the praises of Jupiter and those of Christ. 
But the evidence of his destructive rage is doubt- 
ful and recent: the Temple of Peace or the 
Theatre of Marcellus have been demolished by 
the slow operation of ages, and a formal pro- 
scription would have multiplied the copies of 
Virgil and Livy in the countries which were not 
subject to the ecclesiastical dictator." 

Like Thebes, or Babylon, or Carthage, the 
name of Rome might have been erased froin the 
earth, if the city had not been animated by a 
vital principle, which again restored her to hon- 
our and dominion. A vague tradition was em- 
braced, that two Jewish teachers, a tent-maker 
and a fisherman, had formerly been executed in 
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the circus of Nero, and at the end of five hun- 
dred years their genuine or fictitious relics were 
adored as the Palladium of Christian Rome. 
The pilgrims of the East and West resorted to 
the holy threshold; but the shrines of the apos- 
tles were guarded by miracles and invisible ter- 
rors, and it was not without fear that the pious 
catholic approached the object of his worship. 
It was fatal to touch, it was dangerous to be- 
hold, the bodies of the saints; and those who, 
from the purest motives, presumed to disturb 
the repose of the sanctuary were affrighted by 
visions or punished with sudden death. The un- 
reasonable request of an empress, who wished 
to deprive the Romans of their sacred treasure, 
the head of St. Paul, was rejected with the deep- 
est abhorrence; and the pope asserted, most 
probably with truth, that a linen which had 
been sanctified in the neighbourhood of his 
body, or the filings of his chain, which it was 
sometimes easy and sometimes impossible to 
obtain, possessed an equal degree of miraculous 
virtue. But the power as well as virtue of the 
apostles resided with living energy in the breast 
of their successors: and the chair of St. Peter 
was filled under the reign of Maurice by the 
first and greatest of the name of Gregory.® His 
grandfather Felix had himself been pope. and, 
as the bishops were already bound by the law of 
celibacy, his consecration must have been pre- 
ceded by the death of his wife. The parents of 
Gregory, Sylvia and Gordian, were the noblest 
of the senate and the most pious of the church 
of Rome; his female relations were numbered 
among the saints and virgins, and his own figure, 
with those of his father and mother, were repre- 
sented near three hundred years in a family por- 
trait®* which he offered to the monastery of St. 
Andrew. The design and colouring of this pic- 
ture afford an honourable testimony that the 
art of painting was cultivated by the Italians of 
the sixth century; but the most abject ideas 
must be entertained of their taste and learning, 
since the epistles of Gregory, his sermons, and 
his dialogues, are the work of a man who was 
second in erudition to none of his contempo- 
raries:®® his birth and abilities had raised him 
to the office of prafect of the city, and he enjoy- 
ed the merit of renouncing the pomp and vani- 
ties of this world. His ample patrimony was 
dedicated to the foundation of seven monas- 
terics, ** one in Rome® and six in Sicily; and it 
was the wish of Gregory that he might be un- 
known in this life and glorious only in the next. 
Yet his devotion, and it might be sincere, pur- 
sued the path which would have been chosen 
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by a crafty and ambitious statesman. The tal- 
ents of Gregory, and the splendour which ac- 
companied his retreat, rendered him dear and 
useful to the church, and implicit obedience has 
been always inculcated as the first duty of a 
monk. As soon as he had received the character 
of deacon, Gregory was sent to reside at the 
Byzantine court, the nuncio or minister of the 
apostolic see; and he boldly assumed, in the 
name of St. Peter, a tone of independent dig- 
nity which would have been criminal and dan- 
gerous in the most illustrious layman of the em- 
pire. He returned to Rome with a just increase 
of reputation, and, after a short exercise of the 
monastic virtues, hc was dragged from the 
cloister to the papal throne by the unanimous 
voice of the clergy, the senate, a:id the people. 
He alone resisted, or seemed to resist, his own 
elevation; and his humble petition that Mau- 
rice would be pleased to reject the choice of the 
Romans could only serve to exalt his character 
in the eyes of the emperor and the public. When 
the fatal mandate was proclaimed, Gregory so- 
licited the aid of some friendly merchants to 
convey him in a basket beyond the gates of 
Rome, and modestly concealed himself some 
days among the woods and mountains, till his 
retreat was discovered, as it is said, by a celestial 
light. 

The pontificate of Gregory the Great, which 
lasted thirteen years, six months, and ten days, 
is one of the most edifying periods of the history 
of the church. His virtues, and even his faults, a 
singular mixture of simplicity and cunning, of 
pride and humility, of sense and superstifion, 
were happily suited to his station and to the 
temper of the times. In his rival, the patriarch 
of Constantinople, he condemned the anti- 
christian title of universal bishop, which the 
successor of St. Peter was too haughty to con- 
cede and too feeble to assurne; and the ecclesi- 
astical jurisdiction of Gregory was confined to 
the triple character of Bishop of Rome, Primate 
of Italy, and Apostle of the West. He frequently 
ascended the pulpit, and kindled, by his rude 
though pathetic eloquence, the congenial pas- 
sions of his audience: the language of the Jewish 
prophets were interpreted and applied; and the 
minds of a people depressed by their present 
calamities were directed to the hopes and fears 
of the invisible world. His precepts and example 
defined the model of the Roman liturgy; the 
distribution of the parishes, the calendar of fes- 
tivals, the order of processions, the service of the 
priests and deacons, the variety and change of 
sacerdotal garments. Till the last days of his life 
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he officiated in the canon of the mass, which 
continued above three hours: the Gregorian 
chant® has preserved the vocal and instrumen- 
tal music of the theatre, and the rough voices of 
the barbarians attempted to imitate the melody 
of the Roman school.*® Experience had shown 
him the efficacy of these solemn and pompous 
rites to soothe the distress, to confirm the faith, 
to mitigate the fierceness, and to dispel the dark 
enthusiasm of the vulgar, and he readily for- 
gave their tendency to promote the reign of 
priesthood and superstition. The bishops of 
Italy and the adjacent islands acknowledged 
the Roman pontiff as their special metropoli- 
tan. Even the existence, the union, or the trans- 
lation of episcopal seats was decided by his 
absolute discretion: and his successful inroads 
into the provinces of Greece, of Spain, and of 
Gaul, might countenance the more lofty pre- 
tensions of succeeding popes. He interposed to 
prevent the abuses of popular elections; his 
jealous care maintained the purity of faith and 
discipline; and the apostolic shepherd assidu- 
ously watched over the faith and discipline of 
the subordinate pastors. Under his reign the 
Arians of Italy and Spain were reconciled to the 
catholic church, and the conquest of Britain re- 
flects less glory on the name of Caesar than on 
that of Gregory the First. Instead of six legions, 
forty monks were embarked for that distant is- 
land, and the pontiff lamented the austere du- 
ties which forbade him to pattake the perils of 
their spiritual warfare. In less than two years 
he could announce to the archbishop of Alex- 
andria that they had baptised the hing of Kent 
with ten thousand of his Anglo-Saxons; and 
that the Roman missionaries, like those of the 
primitive church, were armed only with spiri- 
tual and supernatural powers. The credulity or 
the prudence of Gregory was always disposed 
to confirm the truths of religion by the evidence 
of ghosts, miracles, and resurrections ;” and pos- 
terity has paid to Azs memory the same tribute 
which he freely granted to the virtue of his own 
or the preceding generation. The celestial hon- 
ours have been liberally bestowed by the au- 
thority of the popes, but Gregory is the last of 
their own order whom they have presumed to 
inscribe in the calendar of saints. 

Their temporal power insensibly arose from 
the calamities of the times; and the Roman 
bishops, who have deluged Europe and Asia 
with blood, were compelled to reign as the min- 
isters of charity and peace. [. ‘Lhe church of 
Rome, as it has been formerly observed, was 
endowed with ample possessions in Italy, Sicily, 
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and the more distant provinces; and her agents, 
who were commonly subdeacons, had acquired 
a civil and even criminal jurisdiction over their 
tenants and husbandmen. The successor of St. 
Peter administered his patrimony with the tem- 
per of a vigilant and moderate landlord ;’? and 
the epistles of Gregory are filled with salutary 
instructions to abstain from doubtful or vexa- 
tious lawsuits, to preserve the integrity of 
weights and measures, to grant every reason- 
able delay, and to reduce the capitation of the 
slaves of the glebe, who purchased the right of 
marriage by the payment of an arbitrary fine.” 
The rent or the produce of these estates was 
transported to the mouth of the Tiber, at the 
risk and expense of the pope: in the use of 
wealth he acted like a faithful steward of the 
church and the poor, and liberally applied to 
their wants the inexhaustible resources of absti- 
nence and order, Vhe voluminous account of 
his receipts and disbursements was kept above 
three hundred years in the Lateran, as the 
model of Christian economy. On the four great 
festivals he divided their quarterly allowance to 
the clergy, to hie dc “estics, to the monasteries, 
the churches, the places of burial, the alms- 
houses, and the hospitals of Rome, and the rest 
of the diocese. On the first day of every month 
he distributed to the poor, according to the 
season, their stated portion of corn, wine, cheese, 
vegetables, oil, fish, fresh provisions, clothes, 
and money; and his treasurers were continually 
summoned to satisfy, in his name. the extra- 
ordinary demands of indigence and merit. ‘The 
instant distress of the sich and helpless, of 
strangers and pilgrims, was relieved by the 
bounty of each day and of every hour; nor 
would the pontiff indulge himsclf in a frugal 
repast till he had sent the dishes from his own 
table to some objects deserving of his compas- 
sion. The misery of the times had reduced the 
nobles and matrons of Rome to accept, without 
a blush, the benevolence of the church: three 
thousand virgins received their food and rai- 
ment from the hand of their benefactor; and 
many bishops of Italy escaped from the bar- 
barians to the hospitable threshold of the Vati- 
can. Gregory might justly be styled the Father 


of his country; and such was the extreme sen- 
sibility of his conscience, that, for the death of 
a beggar who had perished in the streets, he 
interdicted himself during several days from the 
exercise of sacerdotal functions. II. The misfor- 
tunes of Rome involved the apostolical pastor 
in the business of peace and war; and it might 
be doubtful to himself whether piety or ambi- 
tion prompted him to supply the place of his 
absent sovereign. Gregory awakened the em- 
peror from a long slumber; exposed the guilt or 
incapacity of the exarch and his inferior minis- 
ters; complained that the veterans were with- 
drawn from Rome for the defence of Spoleto; 
encouraged the Italians to guard their cities 
and altars; and condescended, in the crisis of 
danger, to name the tribunes and to direct the 
operations of the provincial troops. But the 
martial spirit of the pope was checked by the 
scruples of humanity and religion: the imposi- 
tion of tribute, though it was employed in the 
Italian war, he freely condemned as odious and 
oppressive ; whilst he protected, against the Im- 
perial edicts, the pious cowardice of the soldiers 
who deserted a military for a monastic life. If 
we may credit his own declarations, it would 
have been easy for Gregory to exterminate the 
Lombards by their domestic factions, without 
leaving a king, a duke, or a count, to save that 
unfortunate nation from the vengeance of thcir 
foes. As a Christian bishop, he preferred the 
salutary offices of peace ; his mediation appeased 
the tumult of arms; but he was too conscious of 
the arts of the Greeks and the passions of the 
Lombards to engage his sacred promise for the 
observance of the truce. Disappointed in the 
hope of a general and lasting treaty, he pre- 
sumed to save his country without the consent 
of the emperor or the exarch. The sword of 
the enemy was suspended over Rome; it was 
averted by the mild eloquence and season- 
able gifts of the pontiff, who commanded the 
respect of heretics and barbarians. The merits 
of Gregory were treated by the Byzantine 
court with reproach and insult; but in the 
attachment of a grateful people he found the 
purest reward of a cilizen, and the best right of 
a sovercign.’$ 
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HE conflict of Rome and Persia was pro- 

longed from the death of Crassus to the 

reign of Heraclius. An experience of seven 
hundred years might convince the rival nations 
of the impossibility of maintaining their con- 
quests beyond the fatal limits of the Tigris and 
Euphrates. Yet the emulation of Trajan and 
Julian was awakened by the trophies of Alex- 
ander, and the sovereigns of Persia indulged the 
ambitious hope of restoring the empire of Cy- 
rus.! Such extraordinary efforts of power and 
courage will always command the attention of 
posterity; but the events by which the fate of 
nations is not materially changed leave a faint 
impression on the page of history, and the pa- 
tience of the reader would be exhausted by the 
repetition of the same hostilities, undertaken 
without cause, prosecuted without glory, and 
terminated without effect. The arts of negotia- 
tion, unknown to the simple greatness of the 
senate and the Cezsars, were assiduously culti- 
vated by the Byzantine princes; and the memo- 
rials of their perpetual embassies’ repeat, with 
the same uniform prolixity, the language of false- 
hood and declamation, the insolence of the bar- 
barians, and the servile temper of the tributary 
Greeks. Lamenting the barren superfluity of 
materials, I have studied to compress the narra- 
tive of these uninteresting transactions: but the 
just Nushirvan is still applauded as the model of 
Oriental kings, and the ambition of his grand- 
son Chosroes prepared the revolution of the 
East, which was speedily accomplished by the 
arms and the religion of the successors of Mo- 
hammed. 

In the useless altercations that precede and 
justify the quarrels of princes, the Greeks and 
the barbarians accused each other of violating 
the peace which had been concluded between 
the two empires about four years before the 
death of Justinian. The sovereign of Persia and 
India aspired to reduce under his obedience the 


province of Yemen, or Arabia? Felix; the distant 
land of myrrh and frankincense, which had es- 
caped, rather than opposed, the conquerors of 
the East. After the defeat of Abrahah under the 
walls of Mecca, the discord of his sons and 
brothers gave an easy entrance to the Persians: 
they chased the strangers of Abyssinia beyond 
the Red Sea; and a native prince of the ancient 
Homerites was restored to the throne as the vas- 
sal or viceroy of the great Nushirvan.* But the 
nephew of Justinian declared his resolution to 
avenge the injuries of his Christian ally the 
prince of Abyssinia, as they suggested a decent 
pretence to discontinue the annual éribule, which 
was poorly disguised by the name of pension. 
The churches of Persarmenia were oppressed by 
the intolerant spirit of the Magi; they secretly 
invoked the protector of the Christians, and, 
after the pious murder of their satraps, the reb- 
els were avowed and supported as the brethren 
and subjects of the Roman emperor. The com- 
plaints of Nushirvan were disregarded by the 
Byzantine court; Justin yielded to the importu- 
nities of the Turks, who offered an alliance 
against the common enemy; and the Persian 
monarchy was threatened at the same instant 
by the united forces of Europe, of Ethiopia, and 
of Scythia. At the age of fourscore the sovereign 
of the East would perhaps have chosen the 
peaceful enjoyment of his glory and greatness; 
but as soon as war became inevitable he took 
the field with the alacrity of youth, whilst the 
aggressor trembled in the palace of Constanti- 
nople. Nushirvan or Chosroes conducted in per- 
son the siege of Dara; and although that impor- 
tant fortress had been left destitute of troops and 
magazines, the valour of the inhabitants re- 
sisted above five months the archers, the ele- 
phants, and the military engines of the Great 
King. In the meanwhile his general Adarman 
advanced from Babylon, traversed the desert, 
passed the Euphrates, insulted the suburbs of 
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Antioch, reduced to ashes the city of Apamea, 
and laid the spoils of Syria at the feet of his mas- 
ter, whose perseverance in the midst of winter 
at length subverted the bulwark of the East. 
But these losses, which astonished the provinces 
and the court, produced a salutary effect in the 
repentance and abdication of the emperor Jus- 
tin: a new spirit arose in the Byzantine coun- 
cils; and a truce of three years was obtained by 
the prudence of ‘Tiberius. That seasonable inter- 
val was employed in the preparations of war; 
and the voice of rumour proclaimed to the world 
that from the distant countries of the Alps and 
the Rhine, from Scythia, Masia, Pannonia, II- 
lyricum, and [sauria, the strength of the Impe- 
rial cavalry was reinforced with one hundred 
and fifty thousand soldiers. Yet the king of Per- 
sia, without fear or without faith, resolved to 
prevent the attack of the enemy; again passed 
the Euphrates, and, dismissing the ambassadors 
of Tiberius, arrogantly commanded them to 
await his arrival at Caesarea, the metropolis of 
the Cappadocian provinces. The two armies en- 
countered each other in the battle of Melitene: 
the barbarians, wh darkened the air with a 
cloud of arrows, prolonged their line and ex- 
tended their wings across the plain; while the 
Romans, in deep and solid bodics, expected to 
prevail in closer action by the weight of their 
swords and lances. A Scythian chief, who com- 
manded their right wing, suddenly turned the 
flank of the enemy, attacked their rear-guard in 
the presence of Chosroes, penetrated to the midst 
of the camp, pillaged the royal tent, profaned 
the cternal fire, loaded a train of camels with 
the spoils of Asia, cut his way through the Per- 
sian host, and returned with songs of victory to 
his friends, who had consumed the day in single 
combats or ineffectual skirmishes. The darkness 
of the night and the separation of the Romans 
afforded the Persian monarch an opportunity 
of revenge; and one of their camps was swept 
away by a rapid and impetuous assault. But the 
review of his loss and the consciousness of his 
danger determined Chosroes to a speedy retreat: 
he burnt in his passage the vacant town of Meli- 
tene; and, without consulting the safety of his 
troops, boldly swam the Euphrates on the back 
of anelephant. After this unsuccessful campaign, 
the want of magazines, and perhaps somc in- 
road of the Turks, obliged him to disband or 
divide his forces; the Romans werc left masters 
of the field, and their general Justinian, ad- 
vancing to the relief of the Persarmenian rebels, 
erected his standard on the banks of the Araxes. 
The great Pompey had formerly halted within 
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three days’ march of the Caspian:® that inland 
sea was explored for the first time by a hostile 
fleet,® and seventy thousand captives were trans- 
planted from Hyrcania to the isle of Cyprus. 
On the return of spring Justinian descended 
into the fertile plains of Assyria; the flames of 
war approached the residence of Nushirvan; the 
indignant monarch sunk into the grave; and his 
last edict restrained his successors from exposing 
their person in a battle against the Romans. 
Yet the memory of this transient affront was lost 
in the glories of a long reign; and his formidable 
enemies, after indulging their dream of con- 
quest, again solicited a short respite from the 
calamities of war.’ 

The throne of Chosroes Nushirvan was filled 
by Horinouz, or Hormisdas, the eldest or the 
most favoured of his sons. With the kingdoms of 
Persia and India, he inherited the reputation 
and example of his father, the service, in every 
rank, of his wise and valiant officers, and a gen- 
eral system of administration harmonised by 
time and political wisdom to promote the hap- 
piness of the prince and people. But the royal 
youth enjoyed a still more valuable blessing, the 
friendship of a sage who had presided over his 
education, and who always preferred the hon- 
our to the interest of his pupil, his interest to his 
inclination. In a dispute with the Greek and In- 
dian philosophers, Buzurg® had once maintained 
that the most grievous misfortune of life is old 
age without the remembrance of virtue; and 
our candour will presume that the same prin- 
ciple compelled him during three years to direct 
the councils of the Persian empire. His zeal was 
rewarded by the gratitude and docility of Hor- 
mouz, who acknowledged himself more in- 
debted to his preceptor than to his parent: but 
when age and labour had impaired the strength, 
and perhaps the faculties, of this prudent coun- 
sellor, he retired from court and abandoned the 
youthful monarch to his own passions and those 
of his favourites. By the fatal vicissitude of hu- 
man affairs the same scenes were renewed at 
Ctesiphon which had been exhibited in Rome 
after the death of Marcus Antoninus. The min- 
isters of flattery and corruption, who had been 
banished by the father, were recalled and cher- 
ished by the son; the disgrace and exile of the 
fricnds of Nushirvan established their tyranny; 
and virtue was driven by degrees from the mind 
of Hormouz, from his palace, and from the gov- 
ernment of the state. The faithful agents, the 
cyes and ears of the king, informed him of the 
progress of disorder, that the provincial gover- 
nors flew to their prey with the fierceness of 
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lions and eagles, and that their rapine and in- 
justice would teach the most loyal of his subjects 
to abhor the name and authority of their sov- 
ereign. The sincerity of this advice was pun- 
ished with death; the murmurs of the cities were 
despised, their tumults were quelled by military 
execution; the intermediate powers between the 
throne and the people were abolished; and the 
childish vanity of Hormouz, who affected the 
daily use of the tiara, was fond of declaring that 
he alone would be the judge as well as the mas- 
ter of his kingdom. In every word and in every 
action the son of Nushirvan degenerated from 
the virtues of his father. His avarice defrauded 
the troops; his jealous caprice degraded the sa- 
traps; the palace, the tribunals, the waters of 
the Tigris, were stained with the blood of the 
innocent, and the tyrant exulted in the suffer- 
ings and execution of thirteen thousand victims. 
As the excuse of his cruelty, he sometimes con- 
descended to observe that the fears of the Per- 
sians would be productive of hatred, and that 
their hatred must terminate in rebellion; but he 
torgot that his own guilt and folly had inspired 
the sentiments which he deplored, and prepared 
the event which he so justly apprehended. Ex- 
asperated by long and hopeless oppression, the 
provinces of Babylon, Susa, and Carmania 
erected the standard of revolt; and the princes 
of Arabia, India, and Scythia refused the cus- 
tomary tribute to the unworthy successor of 
Nushirvan. The arms of the Romans, in slow 
sieges and frequent inroads, afflicted the fron- 
tiers of Mesopotamia and Assyria: one of their 
generals professed himself the disciple of Scipio; 
and the soldiers were animated by a miraculous 
image of Christ, whose mild aspect should never 
have been displayed in the front of battle.® At 
the same time the eastern provinces of Persia 
were invaded by the great khan, who passed the 
Oxus at the head of three or four hundred thou- 
sand Turks. ‘The imprudent Hormouz accepted 
their perfidious and formidable aid; the cities of 
Khorassan or Bactriana were commanded to 
open their gates; the march of the barbarians 
towards the mountains of Hyrcania revealed the 
correspondence of the Turkish and Roman 
arms; and their union must have subverted the 
throne of the house of Sassan. 

Persia had been lost by a king; it was saved 
by a hero. After his revolt, Varanes or Bahram 
is stigmatised by the son of Hormouz as an un- 
grateful slave: the proud and ambiguous re- 
proach of despotism, since he was truly de- 
scended from the ancient princes of Rei,!® one 
of the seven families whose splendid, as well as 
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substantial, prerogatives exalted them above the 
heads of the Persian nobility." At the siege of 
Dara the valour of Bahram was signalised under 
the eyes of Nushirvan, and both the father and 
son successively promoted him to the command 
of armies, the governinent of Media, and the 
superintendence of the palace. The popular pre- 
diction which marked him as the deliverer of 
Persia might be inspired by his past victories 
and extraordinary figure: the epithet Giudbzn is 
expressive of the quality of dry wood; he had the 
strength and stature of a giant; and his savage 
countenance was fancifully compared to that of 
a wild cat. While the nation trembled, while 
Hormouz disguised his terror by the name of 
suspicion, and his servants concealed their dis- 
loyalty under the mask of fear, Bahram alone 
displayed his undaunted courage and apparent 
fidelity: and as soon as he found that no more 
than twelve thousand soldiers would follow him 
against the enemy, he prudently declared that 
to this fatal number Heaven had reserved the 
honours of the triumph. The steep and narrow 
descent of the Pule Rudbar,” or Hyrcanian 
rock, is the only pass through which an army 
can penctrate into the territory of Rei and the 
plains of Media. From the commanding heights 
a band of resolute men might overwhelm with 
stones and darts the myriads of the Turkish host: 
their emperor and his son were transpierced 
with arrows; and the fugitives were left, without 
counsel or provisions, to the revenge of an in- 
jured people. The patriotism of the Persian gen- 
eral was stimulated by his affection for the city 
of his forefathers; in the hour of victory every 
peasant became a soldier, and every soldier a 
hero; and their ardour was kindled by the gor- 
geous spectacle of beds, and thrones, and tables 
of massy gold, the spoils of Asia and the luxury 
of the hostile camp. A prince of a less malignant 
temper could not easily have forgiven his bene- 
factor; and the secret hatred of Hormouz was 
envenomed by a malicious report that Bahram 
had privately retained the most precious fruits 
of his Turkish victory. But the approach of a 
Roman army on the side of the Araxes com- 
pelled the implacable tyrant to smile and to 
applaud ; and the toils of Bahram were rewarded 
with the permission of encountefing a new en- 
emy, by their skill and discipline more formi- 
dable than a Scythian multitude, Elated by his 
recent success, he despatched a herald with a 
bold defiance to the camp of the Romans, re- 
questing them to fix a day of battle, and to 
choose whether they would pass the river them- 
sclvcs, or allow a free passage to the arms of the 
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Great King. The lieutenant of the emperor 
Maurice preferred the safer alternative; and this 
local circumstance, which would have enhanced 
the victury of the Persians, rendered their de- 
feat more bloody and their escape more difficult. 
But the loss of his subjects, and the danger of his 
kingdom, were overbalanced in the mind of 
Hormouz by the disgrace of his personal enemy; 
and no sooner had Bahram collected and re- 
viewed his forces than he received from a royal 
messenger the insulting gift of a distaff, a spin- 
ning-wheel, and a complete suit of female ap- 
parel. Obedient to the will of his sovereign, he 
showed himself to the soldiers in this unworthy 
disguise: they resented his ignominy and their 
own; a shout of rebellion ran through the ranks; 
and the general accepted their oath of fidelity 
and vows of revenge. A second messenger, who 
had been commanded to bring the rebel in 
chains, was trampled under the feet of an ele- 
phant, and manifestos were diligently circu- 
lated, exhorting the Persians to assert their free- 
dom against an odious and contemptible tyrant. 
‘The defection was rapid and universal ; his loyal 
slaves were sacrifued to the public fury: the 
troups deserted to the standard of Bahram; and 
the provinces again saluted the deliverer of his 
country. 

As the passes were faithfully guarded, Hor- 
mouz could only compute the number of his 
enemies by the testimony of a guilty conscience, 
and the daily defection of those who, in the hour 
of his distress, avenged their wrongs or forgot 
their obligations. He proudly displayed the en- 
signs of royalty; but the city and palace of Mo- 
dain had already escaped from the hand of the 
tyrant. Among the victims of his cruelty, Bin- 
does, a Sassanian prince, had been cast into a 
dungeon: his fetters were broken by the zeal 
and courage of a brother; and he stood before 
the king at the head of those trusty guards who 
had been chosen as the ministers of his confine- 
ment, and perhaps of his death. Alarmed by the 
hasty intrusion and bold reproaches of the cap- 
tive, Hormouz lvoked round, but in vain, for 
advice or assistance; discovered that his strength 
consisted in the obedience of others; and pa- 
tiently yielded to the single arm of Bindoes, who 
‘dragged him from the throne to the same dun- 
geon in which he himself had been so lately con- 
fined. At the first tumult, Chosroes, the eldest 
of the sons of Hormouz, escaped from the city; 
h- was persuaded to return by the pressing and 
friendly invitation of Bindocs, who promised to 
seat him on his father’s throne, and who ex- 
pected to reign under the name of an inexperi- 
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enced youth. In the just assurance that his ac- 
coinplices could neither forgive nor hope to be 
forgiven, and that every Persian might be trusted 
as the judge and enemy of the tyrant, he insti- 
tuted a public trial without a precedent and 
without a copy in the annals of the East. The 
son of iJushirvan, who had requested to plead 
in his own defence, was introduced as a criminal 
into the full assembly of the nobles and satraps."* 
He was heard with decent attention as long as 
he expatiated on the advantages of order and 
obedience, the danger of innovation, and the 
inevitable discord of those who had encouraged 
each other to trample on thcir lawful and he- 
reditary sovereign. By a pathetic appeal to their 
humanity he extorted that pity which is seldom 
refused to the fallen fortunes of a king; and 
while they beheld the abject posture and squalid 
appearance of the prisoner, his tears, his chains, 
and the marks of ignominious stripes, it was im- 
possible to forget how recently they had adored 
the divine splendour of his diadem and purple. 
But an angry murmur arose in the assembly as 
soon as he presumed to vindicate his conduct, 
and to applaud the victories of his reign. He de- 
fined the dutics of a king, and the Persian nobles 
listened with a smile of contempt, they were 
fired with indignation when he dared to vilify 
the character of Chosroes; and by the indiscreet 
offer of resigning the sceptre to the second of his 
sons, he subscribed his own condemnation and 
sacrificed the life of his innocent favourite. The 
mangled bodies of the boy and his mother were 
exposed to the people; the eyes of Hormouz 
were pierced with a hot needle; and the pun- 
ishment of the father was succeeded by the cor- 
onation of his eldest son. Chasroes had ascended 
the throne without guilt, and his piety strove to 
alleviate the misery of the abdicated monarch; 
froin the dungeun he removed Hormouz to an 
apartinent of the palace, supplied with liberal- 
ity the consolations of sensual enjoyment, and 
patiently endured the furious sallies of his re- 
sentment and despair. He might despise the re- 
sentment of a blind and unpopular tyrant, but 
the tiara was trembling on his head, till he could 
subvert the power, or acquire the friendship, of 
the great Bahram, who sternly denied the justice 
of a revolution in which himself :and his sol- 
dicrs, the true representatives of Persia, had 
never been consulted. The offer of a general 
amnesty, and of the second rank in his kingdom, 
was answercd by an epistle from Bahram, friend 
of the gods, conqueror of men, and enemy of 
tyrants, the satrap of satraps, general of the 
Persian armics, and a prince adorned with the 
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title of eleven virtues.\4 He commands Chosroes, 
the son of Hormouz, to shun the example and 
fate of his father, to confine the traitors who had 
been released from their chains, to deposit in 
some holy place the diadem which he had 
usurped, and to accept from his gracious bene- 
factor the pardon of his faults and the govern- 
ment of a province. The rebel might not be 
proud, and the king most assuredly was not 
humble; but the one was conscious of his 
strength, the other was sensible of his weakness; 
and even the modest language of his reply still 
left room for treaty and reconciliation. Chos- 
roes led into the field the slaves of the palace 
and the populace of the capital: they beheld 
with terror the banners of a veteran army; they 
were encompassed and surprised hy the evolu- 
tions of the general; and the satraps who had 
deposed Hormouz received the punishment of 
their revolt, or expiated their first treason by a 
second and more criminal act of disloyalty. The 
life and liberty of Chosroes were saved, but he 
was reduced to the necessity of imploring aid or 
refuge in some foreign land; and the implacable 
Bindoes, anxious to secure an unquestionable 
title, hastily returned to the palace, and ended, 
with a bow-string, the wretched existence of the 
son of Nushirvan.'® 

While Chosroes despatched the preparations 
of his retreat, he deliberated with his remaining 
friends!® whether he should lurk in the valleys 
of Mount Caucasus, or fly to the tents of the 
Turks, or solicit the protection of the emperor. 
The long emulation of the successors of Artax- 
erxes and Constantine increased his reluctance 
to appear as a suppliant in a rjval court; but he 
weighed the forces of the Romans, and prudent- 
ly considered that the neighbourhood of Syria 
would render his escape more easy and their 
succours more effectual. Attended only by his 
concubines and a troop of thirty guards, he se- 
cretly departed from the capital, followed the 
banks of the Euphrates, traversed the desert, 
and halted at the distance of ten miles from 
Circesium. About the third watch of the night 
the Roman prefect was informed of his ap- 
proach, and he introduced the royal stranger 
to the fortress at the dawn of day. From thence 
the king of Persia was conducted to the more 
honourable residence of Hierapolis; and Mau- 
tice dissembled his pride, and displayed his 
benevolence, at the reception of the letters and 
ambassadors of the grandson of Nushirvan. 
They humbly represented the vicissitudes of for- 
tune and the common interest of princes, exag- 
gerated the ingratitude of Bahram, the agent of 
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the evil principle, and urged, with specious ar- 
gument, that it was for the advantage of the 
Romans themselves to support the two monar- 
chies which balance the world, the two great 
luminaries by whose salutary influence it is vivi- 
fied and adorned. The anxiety of Chosroes was 
soon relieved by the assurance that the emperor 
had espoused the cause of justice and royalty; 
but Maurice prudently declined the expénse 
and delay of his useless visit to Constantinople. 
In the name of his gencrous benefactor, a rich 
diadem was presented to the fugitive prince, 
with an inestimable gift of jewels and gold; a 
powerful army was assembled on the frontiers 
of Syria and Armenia, under the command of 
the valiant and faithful Narses;!” and this gen- 
eral, of his own nation, and his own choice, was 
directed to pass the Tigris, and never to sheathe 
his sword till he had restored Chosroes to the 
throne of his ancestors. The enterprise, however 
splendid, was less arduous than it might appear. 
Persia had already repented of her fatal rash- 
ness, which betrayed the heir of the house of 
Sassan to the ambition of a rebellious subject: 
and the bold refusal of the Magi to consecrate 
his usurpation compelled Bahram to assuine the 
sceptre, regardless of the laws and prejudices of 
the nation. The palace was soon distracted with 
conspiracy, the city with tumult, the provinces 
with insurrection; and the cruel execution of 
the guilty and the suspected served to irritate 
rather than subdue the public, discontent. No 
sooner did the grandson of Nushirvan display 
his own and the Roman banners beyond the 
Tigris, than he was joined, each day, by the in- 
creasing multitudes of the nobility and people; 
and as he advanced, he received trom every side 
the grateful offerings of the keys of his cities and 
the heads of his enemies. As soon as Modain 
was freed from the presence of the usurper, the 
loyal inhabitants obeyed the first summons of 
Mebodes at the head of only two thousand 
horse, and Chosroes accepted the sacred and 
precious ornaments of the palace as the pledge 
of their truth and a presage of his approaching 
success. After the junction of the Imperial 
troops, which Bahram vainly struggled to pre- 
vent, the contest was decided by two battles on 
the banks of the Zab and the confjnes of Media. 
The Romans, with the faithful subjects of Per- 
sia, amounted to sixty thousand, while the 
whole force of the usurper did ndt exceed forty 
thousand men: the two generals signalised their 
valour and ability; but the victory was finally 
determined by the prevalence of numbers and 
discipline. With the remnant of a broken army, 
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Bahram fled towards the eastern provinces of 
the Oxus: the enmity of Persia reconciled him 
to the Turks; but his days were shortened by 
poison, perhaps the most incurable of poisons, 
the stings of remorse and despair, and the bitter 
remembrance of lost glory. Yet the modern 
Persians still commemorate the exploits of Bah- 
ram; and some excellent laws have prolonged 
the duration of his troubled and transitory reign. 

The restoration of Chosroes was celebrated 
with feasts and executions; and the music of the 
royal banquet was often disturbed by the groan 
of dying or mutilated criminals. A general par- 
don might have diffused coinfort and tranquil- 
lity through a country which had been shaken 
by the late revolutions; yet, before the sangui- 
nary temper of Chosroes is blamed, we should 
learn whether the Persians had not been accus- 
tomed either to dread the rigour or to despise 
the weakness of their sovereign. The revolt of 
Bahram and the conspiracy of the satraps were 
impartially punished by the revenge or justice 
of the conqueror; the merits of Bindocs himself 
could not purify his hand from the guilt of royal 
blood; and the son of Hormouz was desirous to 
assert his own innocence and to vindicate the 
sanctity of kings. During the vigour of the Ro- 
man power several princes were seated on the 
throne of Persia by the arms and the authority 
of the first Caesars. But their new subjects were 
soon disgusted with the vices or virtues which 
they had imbibed in a foreign land; the insta- 
bility of their dominion gave birth to a vulgar 
observation, that the choice of Rome was solic- 
ited and rejected with equal ardour by the ca- 
pricious levity of Oriental slaves.'* But the glory 
of Maurice was conspicuous in the long and for- 
tunate reign of his son and his ally. A band of a 
thousand Romans, who continued to guard the 
person of Chosroes, proclaimed his confidence 
in the fidelity of the strangers; his growing 
strength enabled him to dismiss this unpopular 
aid, but he steadily professed the same gratitude 
and reverence to his adopted father; and, till 
the death of Maurice, the peace and alliance of 
the two empires were faithfully maintained. Yet 
the mercenary friendship of the Roman prince 
had been purchased with costly and important 
‘gifts; the strong cities of Martyropolis and Dara 
were restored, and the Persarmenians became 
the willing subjects of an empire whose eastern 
limit was extended, beyond the example of for- 
mer times, as far as the banks of the Araxes and 
the neighbourhood of the Caspian. A pious 
hope was indulged tHat the church as well as 
the state might triumph in this revolution: but 
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if Chosroes had sincerely listened to the Chris- 
tian bishops, the impression was erased by 
the zeal and eloquence of the Magi; if he was 
armed with philosophic indifference, he accom- 
modated his belief, or rather his professions, to 
the various circumstances of an exile and a sov- 
ereign. The imaginary conversion of the king of 
Persia was reduced to a local and superstitious 
veneration for Sergius,” one of the saints of 
Antioch, who heard his prayers and appeared 
to him in dreams; he enriched the shrine with 
offerings of gold and silver, and ascribed to this 
invisible patron the success of his arins, and the 
pregnancy of Sira, a devout Christian and the 
best beloved of his wives.?° The beauty of Sira, 
or Schirin,”' her wit, her musical talents, are 
still famous in the history, or rather in the ro- 
mances, of the East: her own name is expres- 
sive, in the Persian tongue, of sweetness and 
grace; and the epithet of Parviz alludes to the 
charms of her royal lover. Yet Sira never shared 
the passion which she inspired, and the bliss of 
Chosroes was tortured by a jealous doubt, that 
while he possessed her person she had bestowed 
her affections on a meaner favourite.” 

While the majesty of the Roman name was 
revived in the East, the prospect of Europe is 
less pleasing and less glorious. By the departure 
of the Lombards and the ruin of the Gepida the 
balance of power was destroyed on the Danube; 
and the Avars spread their permanent domin- 
ion from the foot of the Alps to the sea-coast of 
the Euxine. The reign of Baian is the brightest 
cra of their monarchy; their chagan, who occu- 
pied the rustic palace of Attila, appears to have 
imitated his character and policy ;?* but as the 
same scenes were repeated in a smaller circle, a 
minute representation of the copy would be de- 
void of the greatness and novelty of the original. 
The pride of the second Justin, of Tiberius, and 
Maurice was humbled by a proud barbarian, 
more prompt to inflict than exposed to suffer 
the injuries of war; and as often as Asia was 
threatened by the Persian arms, Europe was 
oppressed by the dangerous inroads or costly 
friendship of the Avars. When the Roman en- 
voys approached the presence of the chagan, 
they were commanded to wait at the door of 
his tent till, at the end perhaps of ten or twelve 
days, he condescended to admit them. If the 
substance or the style of their message was offen- 
sive to his ear, he insulted, with real or affected 
fury, their own dignity and that of their prince; 
their baggage was plundered, and their lives 
were only saved by the promise of a richer pres- 
ent and a more respectful address. But Ais sa- 
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cred ambassadors enjoyed and abused an un- 
bounded licence in the midst of Constantinople: 
they urged, with importunate clamours, the in- 
crease of tribute, or the restitution of captives 
and deserters: and the majesty of the empire 
was almost equally degraded by a base com- 
pliance, or by the false and fearful excuses with 
which they eluded such insolent demands. The 
chagan had never seen an elephant; and his 
curiosity was excited by the strange, and per- 
haps fabulous, portrait of that wonderful ani- 
mal. At his command, one of the largest ele- 
phants of the Imperial stables was equipped 
with stately caparisons, and conducted by a nu- 
merous train to the royal village in the plains of 
Hungary. He surveyed the enormous beast with 
surprise, with disgust, and possibly with terror; 
and smiled at the vain industry of the Romans, 
who in search of such useless rarities could ex- 
plore the limits of the land and sea. He wished, 
at the expense of the emperor, to repose in a 
golden bed. The wealth of Constantinople, and 
the skilful diligence of her artists, were instantly 
devoted to the gratification of his caprice; but 
when the work was finished, he rejected with 
scorn a present so unworthy the majesty of a 
great king.*4 These were the casual sallies of his 
pride; but the avarice of the chagan was a more 
steady and tractable passion: a rich and regular 
supply of silk apparel, furniture, and plate in- 
troduced the rudiments of art and luxury among 
the tents of the Scythians; their appetite was 
stimulated by the pepper and cinnamon of 
India;?* the annual subsidy or tribute was raised 
from fourscore to one hundred and twenty 
thousand picces of gold; and, after each hostile 
interruption, the payment of the arrears, with 
exorbitant interest, was always made the first 
condition of the new treaty. In the language 
of a barbarian, without guile, the prince of the 
Avars affected to complain of the insincerity of 
the Greeks ;7* yet he was not inferior to the most 
civilised nations in the refinements of dissimu- 
lation and perfidy. As the successor of the Lom- 
bards, the chagan asserted his claim to the im- 
portant city of Sirmium, the ancient bulwark of 
the Illyrian provinces.?’ The plains of the Low- 
er Hungary were covered with the Avar horse; 
and a fleet of large boats was built in the Her- 
cynian wood, to descend the Danube, and to 
transport into the Save the materials of a bridge. 
But as the strong garrison of Singidunum, which 
commanded the conflux of the two rivers, might 
have stopped their passage and baffled his de- 
signs, he dispelled their apprehensions by a sol- 
emn oath that his views were not hostile to the 
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empire. He swore by his sword, the symbol of 
the god of war, that he did not, as the enemy of 
Rome, construct a bridge upon the Save. “If T 
violate my oath,” pursued the intrepid Baian, 
‘‘may I myself, and the last of my nation, perish 
by the sword! May the heavens, and fire, the 
deity of the heavens, fall upon our heads! May 
the forests and mountains bury us in their ruins; 
and the Save, returning, against the laws of na- 
ture, to his source, overwhelm us in his angry 
waters!’ After this barbarous imprecation he 
calmly inquired what oath was most sacred and 
venerable among the Christians; what guilt of 
perjury it was most dangerous to incur. ‘The 
bishop of Singidunum presented the Gospel, 
which the chagan received with devout rever- 
ence. “I swear,” said he, ‘‘by the God who has 
spoken in this holy book, that I have neither 
falsehood on iny tongue nor treachery in my 
heart.”’ As soon as he rose from his knees he ac- 
celerated the labour of the bridge, and des- 
patched an envoy to proclaim what he no long- 
er wished to conceal. “Inform the emperor,” 
said the perfidious Baian, “that Sirmium is in- 
vested on every side. Advise his prudence to 
withdraw the citizens and their eflects, and to 
resign a city which it is now impossible to re- 
lieve or defend.” Without the hope of relief, the 
defence of Sirmium was prolonged above three 
years: the walls were still untouched; but fam- 
ine was enclosed within the walls, till a merciful 
capitulation allowed the escape of the naked 
and hungry inhabitants. Singidunum, at the 
distance of fifty miles, experienced a more cruel 
fate: the buildings were razed, and the van- 
quished people was condemned to servitude 
and exile. Yet the ruins of Sirmium are no 
longer visible; the advantageous situation of 
Singidunum soon attracted a new colony of 
Sclavonians; and the contlux of the Save and 
Danube is still guarded by the fortifications of 
Belgrade, or the White City, so often and so ob- 
stinately disputed by the Christian and Turkish 
arms.** From Belgrade to the walls of Constan- 
tinople a line may be measured of six hundred 
miles: that line was marked with flames and 
with blood; the horses of the Avars were alter- 
nately bathed in the Euxine and the Hadriatic; 
and the Roman pontiff, alarmed by the ap- 
proach of a more savage enemy,” was reduced 
to cherish the Lombards as the protectors of 
Italy. The despair of a captive whoin his coun- 
try refused to ransom disclosed to the Avars the 
invention and practice of military engines.?° 
Butin the first attempts they were rudely frained 
and awkwardly managed; and the resistance of 
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Diocletianopolis and Beroea, of Philippopolis 
and Adrianople, soon exhausted the skill and 
patience of the besiegers. ‘The warfare of Baian 
was that of a Tartar; yet his mind was suscep- 
tible of a humane and gencrous sentiment: he 
spared Anchialus, whose salutary waters had 
restored the health of the best beloved of his 
wives; and the Romans confess that their starv- 
ing army was fed and dismissed by the liberality 
of a foe. His empire extended over Hungary, 
Poland, and Prussia, from the mouth of the 
Danube to that of the Oder;® and his new sub- 
jects were divided and transplanted by the 
jealous policy of the conqueror.” The eastern 
regions of Germany, which had been left va- 
cant by the emigration of the Vandals, were re- 
plenished with Sclavonian colonists; the same 
tribes are discovered in the neighbourhood of 
the Hadriatic and of the Baltic; and with the 
name of Baian himself, the Hlyrian cities of 
Neyss and Lissa are again found in the heart of 
Silesia, In the disposition both of his troops and 
provinces the chagan exposed the vassals, whose 
lives he disregarded,** to the first assault; and 
the swords of the « ‘emy were blunted before 
they encountered the native valour of the Avars. 

The Persian alliance restored the troops of 
the Last to the defence of Europe; and Maurice, 
who had supported ten years the insolence of 
the chagan, declared his resoluuon to march in 
person against the barbarians. In the space of 
two centurics none of the successors of Theodo- 
sius had appeared in the field; their lives were 
supinely spent in the palace of Constantinople; 
and the Greeks could no longer understand that 
the name of emperor, in its primitive sense, de- 
noted the chief of the armies of the republic. The 
martial ardour of Maurice was opposed by the 
grave flattery of the senate, the timid supersti- 
tion of the patriarch, and the tears of the em- 
press Constantina; and they all conjured him 
to devolve on some meaner general the fatigues 
and perils of a Scythian campaign. Deaf to their 
advice and entreaty, the emperor boldly ad- 
vanced*4 seven miles from the capital; the sa- 
cred ensign of the cross was displayed in the 
front, and Maurice reviewed with conscious 
pride the arms and numbers of the veterans 
who had fought and conquered beyond the Ti- 
gris. Anchialus was the last term of his progress 
by sca and land; he solicited without success a 
miraculous answer to his nocturnal pravers; 
his mind was confounded by the death of a 
favourite horse, the encounter of a wild boar, 
a storm of wind and rain, and the birth of a 
monstrous child; and he forgot that the best of 
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omens is to unsheathe our sword in the defence 
of our country.*® Under the pretence of receiv- 
ing the ambassadors of Persia, the emperor 
returned to Constantinople, exchanged the 
thoughts of war for those of devotion, and dis- 
appointed the public hope by his absence and 
the choice of his lieutenants. The blind partial- 
ity of fraternal love might excuse the promotion 
of his brother Peter, who fled with equal dis- 
grace from the barbarians, from his own sol- 
diers, and from the inhabitants of a Roman city. 
That city, if we may credit the resemblance of 
name and character, was the famous Azimun- 
tium,*® which had alone repelled the tempest of 
Attila. The example of her warlike youth was 
propagated to succeeding generations; and they 
obtained, from the first or the second Justin, an 
honourable privilege that their valour should 
be always reserved for the defence of their na- 
tive country. The brother of Maurice attempted 
to violate this privilege, and to mingle a patriot 
band with the mercenaries of his camp; they 
retired to the church; he was not awed by the 
sanctity of the place; the people rose in their 
cause, the gates were shut, the ramparts were 
manned; and the cowardice of Peter was found 
equal to his arrogance and injustice. The mili- 
tar, fame of Commentiolus*™ is the object of 
satire or comedy rather than of serious history, 
since he was even deficient in the vile and vul- 
gar qualification of personal courage. His sol- 
emn counsels, strange evolutions, and secret or- 
ders, always supplied an apology for flight or 
delay. If he marched against the enemy, the 
pleasant valleys of Mount Hamus opposed an 
insuperable barrier; but in his retreat he ex- 
plored with fearless curiosity the most difficult 
and obsolete paths, which had almost escaped 
the memory of the oldest native. The only blood 
which he lost was drawn, in a real or affected 
mnaladv, by the lancet of a surgeon; and his 
health, which felt with exquisite sensibility the 
approach of the barbarians, was uniformly re- 
stored by the repose and safety of the winter 
season. A prince who could promote and sup- 
port this unworthy favourite must derive no 
glory from the accidental merit of his colleague 
Priscus.** In five successive battles, which seem 
to have been conducted with skill and resolu- 
thon, seventeen thousand two hundred barbari- 
ans were made prisoners: near sixty thousand, 
with four sons of the chagan, were slain: the 
Roman general surprised a peaceful district of 
the Gepidzx, who slept under the protection of 
the Avars; and his last trophies were erected on 
the banks of the Danube and the Theiss. Since 
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the death of Trajan the arms of the emnpire had 
not penetrated s0 deeply into the old Dacia; yet 
the success of Priscus was transient and barren, 
and he was soon recalled by the apprehension 
that Baian, with dauntless spirit and recruited 
forces, was preparing to avenge his defeat under 
the walls of Constantinople.* 

The theory of war was not more familiar to 
the camps of Czesar and Trajan than to those of 
Justinian and Maurice.‘® The iron of Tuscany 
or Pontus still received the keenest temper from 
the skill of the Byzantine workmen. The maga- 
zines were plentifully stored with every species 
of offensive and defensive arms. In the construc- 
tion and use of ships, engines, and fortifications, 
the barbarians admired the superior ingenuity 
of a people whom they so often vanquished in 
the field. The science of tactics, the order, evo- 
lutions, and stratagems of antiquity, was tran- 
scribed and studied in the books of the Greeks 
and Romans. But the solitude or degeneracy of 
the provinces could no longer supply a race of 
men to handle those weapons, to guard those 
walls, to navigate those ships, and to reduce the 
theory of war into bold and successful practice. 
The genius of Belisarius and Narses had been 
formed without a master, and expired without 
a disciple. Neither honour, nor patriotism, nor 
gencrous superstition, could animate the life- 
less bodies of slaves and strangers who had suc- 
ceeded to the honours of the legions: it was in 
the camp alone that the emperor should have 
exercised a despotic command; it was only in 
the camp that his authority was disobeyed and 
insulted: he appeased and inflamed with géld 
the licentiousness of the troops; but their vices 
were inherent, their victories were accidental, 
and their costly maintenance exhausted the sub- 
stance of a state which they were unable to de- 
fend. After a long and pernicious indulgence, 
the cure of this inveterate evil was undertaken 
by Maurice; but the rash attempt, which drew 
destruction on his own head, tended only to ag- 
gravate the disease. A reformer should be ecx- 
empt from the suspicion of interest, and he must 
possess the confidence and esteem of those whom 
he proposes to reclaim. The troops of Maurice 
might listen to the voice of a victorious leader; 
they disdained the admonitions of statesmen 
and sophists; and when they received an edict 
which deducted from their pay the price of their 
arms and clothing, they execrated the avarice 
of a prince insensible of the dangers and fatigues 
from which he had escaped. The camps both of 
Asia and Europe were agitated with frequent 
and furious seditions;“ the enraged soldiers of 
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Edessa pursued with reproaches, with threats, 
with wounds, their trembling generals; they 
overturned the statues of the emperor, cast 
stones against the miraculous image of Christ, 
and either rejected the yoke of all civil and mili- 
tary laws, or instituted a dangerous model of 
voluntary subordination. The monarch, always 
distant and often deceived, was incapable of 
yielding or persisting, according to the exigence 
of the moment. But the fear of a general revolt 
induced him too readily to accept any act of 
valour, or any expression of loyalty, as an 
atonement for the popular offence; the new re- 
form was abolished as hastily as it had been an- 
nounced; and the troops, instead of punish- 
ment and restraint, were agreeably surprised by 
a gracious proclamation of immunities and re- 
wards. But the soldiers accepted without grati- 
tude the tardy and reluctant gifts of the emper- 
or: their insolence was elated by the discovery 
of his weakness and their own strength, and 
their mutual hatred was inflamed beyond the 
desire of forgiveness or the hope of reconcili- 
ation. The historians of the times adopt the vul- 
gar suspicion that Maurice conspired to destroy 
the troops whom he had laboured to reform; 
the misconduct and favour of Commentiolus 
are imputed to this malevolent design; and every 
age must condemn the inhumanity or avarice” 
of a prince who, by the trifling ransom of six 
thousand picces of gold, might have prevented 
the massacre of twelve thousand prisoners in the 
hands of the chagan. In the just fervour of in- 
dignation, an order was signified to the army of 
the Danube that they should spare the maga- 
zines of the province, and establish their winter 
quarters in the hostile country of the Avars. The 
measure of their grievances was full: they pro- 
nounced Maurice unworthy to reign, expelled 
or slaughtered his faithful adherents, and under 
the command of Phocas, a simple centurion, re- 
turned by hasty marches to the neighbourhood 
of Constantinople. After a long series of legal 
succession, the military disorders of the third 
century were again revived; yet such was the 
novelty of the enterprise that the insurgents 
were awed by their own rashness. They hesi- 
tated to invest their favourite with the vacant 
purple; and while they rejected all treaty with 
Maurice hiinself, they held a friendly correspon- 
dence with his son Theodosius and with Ger- 
manus, the father-in-law of the rpyal youth. So 
obscure had been the former condition of Pho- 
cas, that the emperor was ignorant of the name 
and character of his rival; but as soon as he 
learned that the centurion, though bold in sedi- 
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tion, was timid in the face of danger, ‘‘Alas!’’ 
cried the desponding prince, “‘if he is a coward, 
he will surely be a murderer.” 

Yet if Constantinople had been firm and 
faithful, the murderer might have spent his fury 
against the walls; and the rebel army would 
have been gradually consumed or reconciled by 
the prudence of the emperor. In the games of 
the circus, which he repeated with unusual 
pomp, Maurice disguised with smiles of confi- 
dence the anxiety of his heart, condescended to 
solicit the applause of the factions, and flattered 
their pride by accepting from their respective 
tribunes a list of nine hundred dlues and fifteen 
hundred greens, whom he affected to esteem as 
the solid pillars of his throne. ‘Their treacherous 
or languid support betrayed his weakness and 
hastened )iis fall: the green faction were the 
secret accomplices of the rebels, and the blues 
recommendcd lenity and moderation in a con- 
test with their Roman brethren. The rigid and 
parsimonious virtucs of Maurice had long since 
alienated the hearts of his subjects: as he walked 
barefoot in a religious procession he was rudely 
assaulted with stot. and his guards were com- 
pelled to present their iron maces in the defence 
of his person. A fanatic monk ran through the 
streets with a drawn sword, denouncing against 
him the wrath and the sentence of God; and a 
vile plebeian, who represented his countenance 
and apparel, was seated on an ass and pursued 
by the imprecations of the multitude.“ The 
emperor suspected the popularity of Germanus 
with the soldiers and citizens: he feared, he 
threatened, but he delayed to strike; the patri- 
cian fled to the sanctuary of the church; the 
people rose in his defence, the walls were de- 
serted by the guards, and the lawless city was 
abandoned to the flames and rapine of a noc- 
turnal] tumult. In a small bark the unfortunate 
Maurice, with his wife and nine children, es- 
caped to the Asiatic shore, but the violence of 
the wind compelled him to land at the church 
of St. Autonomus,“‘ near Chalcedon, from 
whence he despatched Theodosius, his eldest 
son, to implore the gratitude and friendship of 
the Persian monarch. For himself, he refused to 
fly: his body was tortured with sciatic pains,‘® 
his mind was enfeebled by superstition; he pa- 
tiently awaited the event of the revolution, and 
addressed a fervent and public prayer to the 
Almighty, that the punishment of his sins might 
be inflicted in this world rather than in a future 
life. After the abdication of Maurice, the two 
factions disputed the choice of an emperor; but 
the favourite of the blues was rejected by the 
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jealousy of their antagonists; and Germanus 
himself was hurried along by the crowds who 
rushed to the palace of Hebdomon, seven miles 
from the city, to adore the majesty of Phocas the 
centurion. A modest wish of resigning the pur- 
ple to the rank and merit of Germanus was op- 
posed by fis resolution, more obstinate and 
equally sincere; the senate and clergy obeyed 
his summons; and as soon as the patriarch was 
assured of his orthodox belief, he consecrated 
the successful usurper in the church of St. John 
the Baptist. On the third day, amidst the accla- 
mations of a thoughtless people, Phocas made 
his public entry in a chariot drawn by four 
white horses: the revolt of the troops was re- 
warded by a lavish donative, and the new sov- 
ereign, after visiting the palace, beheld from 
his throne the games of the hippodrome. In a 
dispute of precedency between the two factions, 
his partial judgment inclined in favour of the 
greens. ‘Remember that Maurice is still alive” 
resounded from the opposite side; and the in- 
discreet clamour of the blues admonished and 
stimulated the cruelty of the tyrant. The minis- 
ters of death were despatched to Chalcedon: 
they dragged the emperor from his sanctuary, 
and the five sons of Maurice were successively 
murdered before the eyes of their agonising 
parent. At each stroke. which he felt in his 
heart, he found strength to rehearse a pious 
ejaculation: ““Thou art just, O Lord! and thy 
judgments are righteous.”” And such in the last 
mormnents was his rigid attachment to truth and 
justice, that he revealed to the soldiers the pious 
falsehood of a nurse who presented her own 
child in the place of a royal infant.** The tragic 
scene was finally closed by the execution of the 
emperor himself, in the twentieth year of his 
reign, and the sixty-third of his age. The bodies 
of the father and his five sons were cast into the 
sea; their heads were exposed at Constantinople 
to the insults or pity of the multitude; and it 
was not till some signs of putrefaction had ap- 
peared that Phocas connived at the private 
burial of these venerable remains. In that grave 
the faults and errors of Maurice were kindly 
interred. His fate alone was remembered; and 
at the end of twenty years, in the recital of the 
history of Theophylact. the mournful tale was 
inirrupted by the tears of the audience. 
Such tears must have flowed in secret, and 
such compassion would have been criminal, 
under the reign of Phocas, who was peaceably 
acknowledged in the provinces of the East and 
West. The images of the emperor and his wife 
Leontia were exposed in the Lateran to the 
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veneration of the clergy and senate of Rome, 
and afterwards deposited in the palace of the 
Ceesars, between those of Constantine and 
Theodosius. As a subject and a Christian, it was 
the duty of Gregory to acquiesce in the estab- 
lished government; but the joyful applause with 
which he salutes the fortune of the assassin has 
sullied, with indelible disgrace, the character of 
the saint. The successor of the apostles might 
have inculcated with decent firmness the guilt 
of blood and the necessity of repentance; he is 
content to celebrate the deliverance of the peo- 
ple and the fall of the oppressor ; to rejoice that 
the piety and benignity of Phocas have been 
raised by Providence to the Imperial throne; to 
pray that his hands may be strengthened 
against all his enemies; and to express a wish, 
perhaps a prophecy, that, after a long and tri- 
umphant reign, he may be transferred from a 
temporal to an everlasting kingdom.* I have 
already traced the steps of a revolution so pleas- 
ing, in Gregory’s opinion, both to heaven and 
earth; and Phocas does not appear less hateful 
in the exercise than in the acquisition of power. 
The pencil of an impartial historial has delin- 
eated the portrait of a monster; his diminutive 
and deformed person, the closeness of his shaggy 
eyebrows, his red hair, his beardless chin, and 
his cheek disfigured and discoloured by a for- 
midable scar. Ignorant of letters, of laws, and 
even of arms, he indulged in the supreme rank 
a more ample privilege of lust and drunkenness, 
and his brutal pleasures were cither injurious to 
his subjects or disgraceful to himself. Without 
assuming the office of a prince, he renounced 
the profession of a soldier, and the reign of Pho- 
cas afflicted Europe with ignominious peace and 
Asia with desolating war. His savage temper 
was inflamed by passion, hardened by fear, ex- 
asperated. by resistance or reproach. The flight 
of Theodosius to the Persian court had been in- 
tercepted by a rapid pursuit or a deceitful mes- 
sage: he was beheaded at Nice, and the last 
hours of the young prince were soothed by the 
comforts of religion and the consciousress of in- 
nocence. Yet his phantom disturbed the repose 
of the usurper ; a whisper was circulated through 
the East that the son of Maurice was still alive; 
the people expected their avenger, and the 
widow and daughters of the late emperor would 
have adopted as their son and brother the vilest 
of mankind. In the massacre of the Imperial 
family,®° the mercy, or rather the discretion, of 
Phocas had spared these unhappy females, and 
they were decently confined to a private house. 
But the spirit of the empress Constantina, still 
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mindful of her father, her husband, and her 
sons, aspired to freedom and revenge. At the 
dead of night she escaped to the sanctuary of 
St. Sophia, but her tears and the gold of her 
associate Germanus were insufficient to provoke 
an insurrection. Her life was forfeited to re- 
venge, and even to justice; but the patriarch 
obtained and pledged an oath for her safety, a 
monastery was allotted for her prison, and the 
widow of Maurice accepted and abused the 
lenity of his assassin, The discovery or the suspi- 
cion of a second conspiracy dissolved the en- 
gagements, and rekindled the fury, of Phocas. 
A matron who coinmandcd the respect and pity 
of mankind, the daughter, wife, and mother of 
emperors, was tortured like the vilest malefactor, 
to force a confession of her designs and associ- 
ates; and the empress Constantina, with her 
three innocent daughters, was beheaded at 
Chalcedon, on the same ground which had been 
stained with the blood of her husband and five 
sons, After such an example, it would be super- 
fluous to enumerate the names and sufferings of 
meaner victims. Their condemnation was sel- 
dom preceded by the forms of trial, and their 
punishment was embittered by the refinements 
of cruelty: their eyes were pierced, their tongues 
were torn from the root, the hands and feet were 
amputated; some expired under the lash, others 
in the flames, others again were transfixed with 
arrows, and a simple speedy death was mercy 
which they could rarely obtain. The hippo- 
drome, the sacred asylum of the pleasures and 
the liberty of the Romans, was polluted with 
heads and limbs and mangled bodies; and the 
companions of Phocas were the most sensible 
that neither his favour nor their services could 
protect them from a tyrant, the worthy rival of 
the Caligulas and Domitians of the first age of 
the empire." 

A daughter of Phocas, his only child, was 
given in marriage to the patrician Crispus,” 
and the royal images of the bride and bride- 
groom were indiscreetly placed in the circus by 
the side of the empcror. The father must desire 
that his posterity should inherit the fruit of his 
crimes, but the monarch was offended by this 
premature and popular association; the trib- 
uncs of the green faction, who ag¢cused the offi- 
cious error of their sculptors, were condemned 
to instant death; their lives were granted to the 
prayers of the pcople, but Crispus might reason- 
ably doubt whether a jealous usurper could fur- 
get and pardon his involuntary competition. 
The green faction was alicnated by the ingrati- 
tude of Phocas and the loss of their privileges: 
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every province of the empire was ripe for rebel- 
lion; and Heraclius, exarch of Africa, persisted 
above two years in refusing all tribute and obe- 
dience to the centurion who disgraced the throne 
of Constantinople. By the secret emissaries of 
Crispus and the senate, the independent exarch 
was solicited to save and to govern his country: 
but his ambition was chilled by age, and he re- 
signed the dangerous enterprise to his son Hera- 
clius, and to Nicetas, the son of Gregory, his 
friend and lieutenant. The powers of Africa 
were armed by the two adventurous youths: 
they agreed that the one should navigate the 
fleet from Carthage to Constantinople, that the 
other should lead an army through Egypt and 
Asia, and that the Imperial purple should be 
the reward of diligence and success. A faint ru- 
mour of their undertaking was conveyed to the 
ears of Phocas, and the wife and mother of the 
younger Heraclius were secured as the hostages 
of his faith; but the treacherous heart of Cris- 
pus extenuated the distant peril, the means of 
defence were neglected or delayed, and the ty- 
rant supincly slept till the African navy cast 
anchor in the Hellespont. Their standard was 
joined at Abydus by the fugitives and exiles who 
thirsted for revenge: the ships of Heraclius, 
whose lofty masts were adorned with the holy 
symbols of religion,® steered their triumphant 
course through the Propontis; and Phocas be- 
held from the windows of the palace his ap- 
proaching and inevitable fate. The green fac- 
tion was teinpted, by gifts and promises, to op- 
pose a feeble and fruitless resistance to the land- 
ing of the Africans; but the people, and even 
the guards, were determined by the well-timed 
defection of Crispus, and the tyrant was seized 
by a private enemy, who boldly invaded the 
solitude of the palace. Stripped of the diadem 
and purple, clothed in a vile habit, and loaded 
with chains, he was transported in a small boat 
to the Imperial galley of Heraclius, who re- 
proached him with the crimes of his aboini- 
nable reign. ‘“‘Wilt thou govern better?” were the 
last words of the despair of Phocas, After sufler- 
ing each variety of insult and torture, his head 
was severed from his body, the inangled trunk 
-was cast into the flames, and the same treatment 
was inflicted on the statues of the vain usurper 
and the seditious banner of the green faction. 
The voice of the clergy, the senate, and the peo- 
ple invited Heraclius to ascend the throne 
which he had purified from guilt and ignominy; 
after some graceful hesitation he yielded to their 
entreaties. His coronation was accompanied by 
that of his wife Eudoxia, and their posterity, till 
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the fourth generation, continued to reign over 
the empire of the East. The voyage of Heraclius 
had been easy and prosperous; the tedious march 
of Nicetas was not accomplished before the de- 
cision of the contest, but he submitted without 
a murmur to the fortune of his friend, and his 
laudable intentions were rewarded with an 
equestrian statue and a daughter of the emper- 
or. It was more difficult to trust the fidelity of 
Crispus, whose recent services were recom- 
pensed by the command of the Cappadocian 
army. His arrogance soon provoked, and seemed 
to excuse, the ingratitude of his new sovereign. 
In the presence of the senate, the son-in-law of 
Phocas was condemned to embrace the monas- 
tic life; and the sentence was justified by the 
weighty observation of Heraclius, that the man 
who had betrayed his father could never be 
faithful to his friend.™ 

Even after his death the republic was afflicted 
by the crimes pf Phocas, which armed with a 
pious cause the most formidable of her enemies. 
According to the friendly and equal forms of the 
Byzantine and Persian courts, he announced 
his exaltation to the throne; and his ambassador 
Lilius, who had presented him with the heads of 
Maurice and his sons, was the best qualified to 
describe the circumstances of the tragic scene.™ 
However it might be varnished by fiction or 
sophistry, Chosroes turned with horror from the 
assassin, imprisoned the pretended envoy, dis- 
claimed the usurper, and declared himself the 
avenger of his father and benefactor. The senti- 
ments of grief and resentment, which humanity 
would feel and honour would dictate, promoted 
on this occasion the interest of the Persian king, 
and his interest was powerfully magnified by 
the national and religious prejudices of the 
Magi and satrips. In a strain of artful adula- 
tion, which assumed the language of freedom, 
they presumed to censure the excess of his grati- 
tude and friendship for the Greeks, a nation 
with whom it was dangerous to conclude either 
peace or alliance, whose superstition was devoid 
of truth and justice, and who must be incapable 
of any virtue since they could perpetrate the 
most atrocious of crimes, the impious murder of 
their sovereign.>* For the crime of an ambitious 
«nturion the nation which he oppressed was 
chastised with the calamities of war, and the 
same calamities, at the end of twenty years, 
were retaliated and redoubled on the heads of 
the Persians.*" The gencral who had restored 
Chosroes to the throne still commanded in the 
East, and the name of Narses was the formid- 
able sound with which the Assyrian mothers 
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not improbable that a native subject of Persia 
should encourage his master and his friend to 
deliver and possess the provinces of Asia. It is 
still more probable that Chosroes should ani- 
mate his troops by the assurance that the sword 
which they dreaded the most would remain in 
its scabbard or be drawn in their favour. The 
hero could not depend on the faith of a tyrant, 
and the tyrant was conscious how little he de- 
served the obedience of a hero. Narses was re- 
moved from his military command; he reared 
an independent standard at Hierapolis, in Syr- 
ia; he was betrayed by fallacious promises, and 
burnt alive in the market-place of Constanti- 
nople. Deprived of the only chief whom they 
could fear or esteem, the bands which he had 
led to victory were twice broken by the cavalry, 
trampled by the elephants, and pierced by the 
arrows of the barbarians; and a great number of 
the captives were beheaded on the field of battle 
by the sentence of the victor, who might justly 
condemn these seditious mercenaries as the au- 
thors or accomplices of the death of Maurice. 
Under the reign of Phocas, the fortifications of 
Merdin, Dara, Amida, and Edessa were suc- 
cessively besieged, reduced, and destroyed by 
the Persian monarch; he passed the Euphrates, 
occupied the Syrian cities, Hierapolis, Chalcis, 
and Berrhoea or Aleppo, and soon encompassed 
the walls of Antioch with his irresistible arms. 
The rapid tide of success discloses the decay of 
the empire, the incapacity of Phocas, and the 
disaffection of his subjects; and Chosrocs pro- 
vided a decent apology for their submission or 
revolt by an impostor who attended his camp 
as the son of Maurice®® and the lawful heir of 
the monarchy. 

The first intelligence from the East which 
Heraclius received™ was that of the loss of An- 
tioch; but the aged metropolis, so often over- 
turned by earthquakes and pillaged by the ene- 
my, could supply but a small and languid 
stream of treasure and blood. The Persians were 
equally successful and more fortunate in the 
sack of Czesarea, the capital of Cappadocia; 
and as they advanced beyond the ramparts of 
the frontier, the boundary of ancient war, they 
found a less obstinate rcsistance and a more 
plentiful harvest. The pleasant vale of Damas- 
cus has been adorned in every age with a royal 
city: her obscure felicity has hitherto escaped 
the historian of the Roman empire: but Chos- 
roes reposed his troops in the paradise of Da- 
mascus before he ascended the hills of Libanus 
or invaded the cities of the Phoenician coast. 
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The conquest of Jerusalem,*® which had been 
meditated by Nushirvan, was achieved by the 
zeal and avarice of his grandson; the ruin of the 
proudest monument of Christianity was vche- 
mently urged by the intolerant spirit of the 
Magi; and he could enlist for this holy warfare 
an army ofsix-and-twenty-thousand Jews, whose 
furious bigotry might compensate in some de- 
gree for the want of valour and discipline. After 
the reduction of Galilee and the region beyond 
the Jordan, whose resistance appears to have 
delayed the fate of the capital, Jerusalem itself 
was taken by assault. The sepulchre of Christ 
and the stately churches of Helena and Con- 
stantine were consumed, or at least damaged, 
by the flames; the devout offerings of three hun- 
dred years were rifled in one sacrilegious day; 
the patriarch Zachariah and the érue cross were 
transported into Persia; and the massacre of 
ninety thousand Christians is imputed to the 
Jews and Arabs, who swelled the disorder of the 
Persian march. The fugitives of Palestine were 
entertained at Alexandria by the charity of 
John the archbishop, who is distinguished 
among a crowd of saints by the epithet of alms- 
giver:" and the revenues of the church, with a 
treasure of three hundred thousand pounds, 
were restored to the true proprietors, the poor 
of every country and every denomination. But 
Egypt itself, the only province which had been 
exempt since the time of Diocletian from foreign 
and domestic war, was again sebducd by the 
successors of Cyrus. Pelusium, the key of that 
impervious country, was surprised by the cavalry 
of the Persians: they passed with impunity the 
innumerable channels of the Delta, and ex- 
plored the long valley of the Nile from the pyra- 
mids of Memphis to the confines of Ethiopia. 
Alexandria might have been relieved by a naval 
force, but the archbishop and the prefect em- 
barked for Cyprus; and Chosrocs cntered the 
second city of the empire, which still preserved a 
wealthy remnant of industry and commerce. 
His western trophy was erected, not on the 
walls of Carthage, but in the neighbourhood of 
Tripoli: the Greek colonies of Cyrene were 
finally extirpated; and the conqueror, treading 
in the footsteps of Alexander, returned in tri- 
umph through the sands of the Libyan desert. 
In the same campaign another army advanced 
from the Euphrates to the Thracian Busphorus; 
Chalcedon surrendered alter a long siege, and 
a Persian camp was inaintained above ten years 
in the presence of Constantinople. The sea- 
coas’ of Pontus, the city of Ancyra, and the isle 
of Rhodes are enumerated among the last con. 
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quests of the Great King; and if Chosroes had 
possessed any maritime power, his boundless 
ambition would have spread slavery and deso- 
lation over the provinces of Europe. 

From the long-disputed banks of the Tigris 
and Euphrates, the reign of the grandson of 
Nushirvan was suddenly extended to the Helles- 
pont and the Nile, the ancient limits of the Per- 
sian monarchy. But the provinces, which had 
been fashioned by the habits of six hundred 
years to the virtues and vices of the Roman gov- 
ernment, supported with reluctance the yoke 
of the barbarians. The idea of a republic was 
kept alive by the institutions, or at least by the 
writings, of the Greeks and Romans, and the 
subjects of Heraclius had been educated to pro- 
nounce the words of liberty and law. But it has 
always been the pride and policy of Oriental 
princes to display the titles and attributes of 
their omnipotence; to upbraid a nation of 
slaves with their true name and abject condi- 
tion; and to enforce, by crucl and insolent 
threats, the rigour of their absolute commands. 
The Christians of the East were scandalised by 
the worship of hre and the impious doctrine of 
the two principles: the Magi were not less intol- 
erant than the bishops; and the martyrdom of 
some native Persians who had deserted the re- 
ligion of Zoroaster® was conceived to be the 
prelude of a fierce and general persecution. By 
the oppressive laws of Justinian the adversaries 
of the church were made the enemies of the 
state; the alliance of the Jews, Nestorians, and 
Jacobites had contributed to the success of 
Chosroes, and his partial favour to the sectaries 
provoked the hatred and fears of the catholic 
clergy. Conscious of their fear and hatred, the 
Persian conqucror governed his new subjects 
with an iron sceptre; and, as if he suspected the 
stability of his dominion, he exhausted their 
wealth by exorbitant tributes and licentious 
rapine; despoiled or demolished the temples of 
the East; and transported to his hereditary 
realms the gold, the silver, the precious mar- 
bles, the arts, and the artists of the Asiatic cities. 
In the obscure picture of the calamities of the 
empire® it is not easy to discern the figure of 
‘Chosroes himself, to separate his actions from 
those of his lieutenants, or to ascertain his per- 
sonal merit in the general blaze of glory and 
magnificence. He enjoyed with ostentation the 
fruits of victory, and frequently retired from the 
hardships of war to the luxury of the palace. 
But, in the space of twenty-four years, he was 
deterred by superstition or resentment from ap- 
proaching the gates of Ctesiphon: and his fa- 
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vourite residence of Artemita, or Dastagerd, 
was situate beyond the Tigris, about sixty miles 
to the north of the capital.** The adjacent pas- 
tures were covered with flocks and herds: the 
paradise or park was replenished with pheas- 
ants, peacocks, ostriches, roebucks, and wild 
boars; and the noble game of lions and tigers 
was sometimes turned loose for the bolder plea- 
sures of the chase. Nine hundred and sixty ele- 
phants were maintained for the use or splendour 
of the Great King; his tents and baggage were 
carried into the field by twelve thousand great 
camels and eight thousand of a smaller size ;** 
and the royal stables were filled with six thou- 
sand mules and horses, among whom the names 
of Shebdiz and Barid are renowned for their 
speed or beauty. Six thousand guards succes- 
sively mounted before the palace gate; the ser- 
vice of the interior apartments was performed by 
twelve thousand slaves; and in the number of 
three thousand virgins, the fairest of Asia, some 
happy concubine might console her master for 
the age or the indifference of Sira. The various 
treasures of gold, silver, gems, silk, and aro- 
matics were deposited in a hundred subterra- 
neous vaults; and the chamber Badaverd de- 
noted the accidental gift of the winds which 
had wafted the spoils of Heraclius into one of 
the Syrian harbours of his rival. The voice of 
flattery, and perhaps of fiction, is not ashamed 
to compute the thirty thousand rich hangings 
that adorned the walls; the forty thousand col- 
ums of silver, or more probably of marble, and 
plated wood, that supported the roof; and the 
thousand globes of gold suspended in the dome, 
to imitate the motions of the planets and the 
constellations of the zodiac.®’ While the Persian 
monarch contemplated the wonders of his art 
and power, he received an epistle from an ob- 
scure citizen of Mecca, inviting him to acknowl- 
edge Mohammed as the apostle of God. He re- 
jected the invitation, and tore the epistie. “It is 
thus,” exclaiined the Arabian prophet, “that 
God will tear the kingdom and reject the suppli- 
cations of Chosroes”’® Placed on the verge of the 
two great empires of the East, Mohammed ob- 
served with secret joy the progress of their mu- 
tual destruction; and in the midst of the Persian 
triumphs he ventured to foretell that, before 
many years should elapse, victory would again 
return to the banners of the Romans.® 

At the time when this prediction is said to 
have been delivered, no prophecy could be 
more distant from its accomplishment, since the 
first twelve years of Heraclius announced the 
approaching dissolution of the empire. Lf the 
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motives of Chosroes had been pure and honour- 
able, he must have ended the quarrel with the 
death of Phocas, and he would have embraced, 
as his best ally, the fortunate African who had 
so generously avenged the injuries of his bene- 
factor Maurice. The prosecution of the war re- 
vealed the true character of the barbarian; and 
the suppliant embassies of Heraclius to beseech 
his clemency, that he would spare the innocent, 
accept a tribute, and give peace to the world, 
were rejected with contemptuous silence or in- 
solent menace. Syria, Egypt, and the provinces 
of Asia were subdued by the Persian arms; 
while Europe, from the confines of Istria to the 
long wall of Thrace, was oppressed by the 
Avars, unsatiated with the blood and rapine of 
the Italian war. They had coolly massacred 
their male captives in the sacred field of Pan- 
nonia; the women and children were reduced to 
servitude, and the noblest virgins were aban- 
doned to the promiscuous lust of the barbarians. 
The amorous matron who opened the gates of 
Friuli passed a short night in the arms of her 
royal lover; the next evening Romilda was con- 
demned to the embraces of twelve Avars; and, 
the third day, the Lombard princess was im- 
paled in the sight of the camp, while the chagan 
observed, with a crucl smile, that such a hus- 
band was the fit recompense of her lewdness 
and perfidy.’° By these implacable cnemies 
Heraclius, on either side, was insulted and be- 
sieged: and the Roman empire was reduced to 
the walls of Constantinople, with the remnant 
of Greece, Italy, and Africa, and some maritifne 
cities, from Tyre to Trebizond, of the Asiatic 
coast. After the loss of Egypt the capital was 
afflicted by famine and pestilence; and the em- 
peror, incapable of resistance and hopeless of 
relief, had resolved to transfer his person and 
government to the more secure residence of 
Carthage. His ships were already laden with the 
treasures of the palace; but his flight was ar- 
rested by the patriarch, who armed the powers 
of religion in the defence of his country, led 
Heraclius to the altar of St. Sophia, and ex- 
torted a solemn oath that he would live and die 
with the people whom God had intrusted to his 
care. The chagan was encamped in the plains of 
Thrace; but he dissembled his perfidious de- 
signs, and solicited an interview with the em- 
peror near the town of Heraclea. Their recon- 
ciliation was celebrated with equestrian games; 
the senate and people, in their gayest apparel, 
resorted to the festival of peace; and the Avars 
beheld, with envy and desire, the spectacle of 
Roman luxury. On a sudden the hippodrome 
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was encompassed by the Scythian cavalry, who 
had pressed their secret and nocturnal march: 
the tremendous sound of the chagan’s whip gave 
the signal of the assault; and Heraclius, wrap- 
ping his diadem round his arm, was saved, with 
extreme hazard, by the fleetness of his horse. So 
rapid was the pursuit, that the Avars almost en- 
tered the golden gate of Constantinople with 
the flying crowds: but the plunder of the sub- 
urbs rewarded their treason, and they trans- 
ported beyond the Danube two hundred and 
seventy thousand captives. On the shore of 
Chalcedon the emperor held a safer conference 
with a more honourable foe, who, before Hera- 
clius descended from his galley, saluted with 
reverence and pity the majesty of the purple. 
The friendly offer of Sain, the Persian general, 
to conduct an embassy to the presence of the 
Great King was accepted with the warmest 
gratitude; and the prayer for pardon and peace 
was humbly presented by the prztorian pra- 
fect, the prefect of the city, and one of the first 
ecclesiastics of the patriarchal church.” But 
the lieutenant of Chosroes had fatally mistaken 
the intentions of his master. ‘It was not an em- 
bassy,”’ said the tyrant of Asia, “it was the per- 
son of Heraclius, bound in chains, that he 
should have brought to the foot of my throne. I 
will never give peace to the emperor of Rome 
till he has abjured his crucified God and em- 
braced the worship of the sun.” Sain was 
flayed alive, according to the inhuman practice 
of his country; and the separate and rigorous 
confinement of the ambassadors violated the 
law of nations and the faith of an express stipu- 
lation. Yet the experience of six years at length 
persuaded the Persian monarch to renounce the 
conquest of Constantinople, and to specify the 
annual tribute or ransom of the Roman empire: 
a thousand talents of gold, a thousand talents of 
silver, a thousand silk robes, a thousand horses. 
and a thousand virgins. Heraclius subscribed 
these ignominious terms; but the time and space 
which he obtained to collect such treasures 
from the poverty of the East was industriously 
employed in the preparations of a bold and 
desperate attack. 

Of the characters conspicuous in history, that 
of Heraclius is one of the most extraordinary 
and inconsistent. In the first and the last years 
of a long reign the emperor appears to be the 
slave of sloth, of pleasure, or of superstition; 
the careless and impotent spectator of the pub- 
lic calamities. But the languid mists of the 
morning and evening are separated by the 
brightness of the meridian sun: the Arcadius of 
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the palace arose the Czsar of the camp; and the 
honour of Rome and Heraclius was gloriously 
retrieved by the exploits and trophies of six ad- 
venturous campaigns. It was the duty of the 
Byzantine historians to have revealed the causes 
of his slumber and vigilance. At this distance 
we can only conjecture that he was endowed 
with more personal courage than political reso- 
lution: that he was detained by the charins, and 
perhaps the arts, of his niece Martina. with 
whom, after the death of Eudocia, he con- 
tracted an incestuous marriage; and that he 
yielded to the base advice of the counsellors 
who urged, as a fundamental law, that the life 
of the emperor should never be exposed in the 
field.’4 Perhaps he was awakened by the last in- 
solent demand of the Persian conqueror; but at 
the moment when Heraclius assumed the spirit 
of a hero, the only hopes of the Romans were 
drawn from the vicissitudes of fortune, which 
might threaten the proud prosperity of Chos- 
rocs, and must be favourable to those who had 
attained the lowest period of depression.“* To 
provide for the evpenses of war was the first 
care of the empcror; and tor the purpose of col- 
lecting the tribute he was allowed to solicit the 
benevolence of the Eastern provinces. But the 
revenue no longer tlowed in the usual channels; 
the credit of an arbitrary prince is annihilated 
by his power; and the courage of Heraclius was 
first displayed in daring to borrow the conse- 
crated wealth of churches, under the solemn 
vow of restoring, with usury, whatever he had 
been compelled to employ in the service of re- 
ligion and of the empire. The clergy themselves 
appear to have sympathised with the public 
distress; and the discreet patriarch of Alexan- 
dria, without admitting the precedent of sacri- 
lege, assisted his sovercign by the miraculous or 
scaronable revelation of a sceret treasure.’* Of 
the suldiers who had conspired with Phocas, 
only two were found to have survived the stroke 
of time and of the barbarians;*? the loss even of 
these seditious veterans was imperfectly sup- 
plied by the new levies of Heraclius; and the 
gold of the sanctuary united, in the same camp, 
the names, and arms, and languages of the East 
and West. He would have been content with 
the neutrality of the Avars; and his friendly en- 
treaty that the chagan would act not as the 
enemy, but as the guardian of the empire, was 
accompanied with a more persuasive donative 
of two hundred thousand picces of gold. Two 
days after the festival of Easter, the emperor, 
exchanging his purple for the simple garb of a 
penitent and warrior,”® gave the signal of his 
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departure. To the faith of the people-Heraclius 
recommended his children; the civil and mili- 
tary powers were vested in the most deserving 
hands; and the discretion of the patriarch and 
senate was authorised to save or surrender the 
city, if they should be oppressed in his absence 
by the superior forces of the enemy. 

The neighbouring heights of Chalcedon were 
covered with tents and arms; but if the new 
levies of Heraclius had been rashly led to the 
attack, the victory of the Persians in the sight of 
Constantinople might have been the last day of 
the Roman empire. As imprudent would it 
have been to advance into the provinces of 
Asia, leaving their innumerable cavalry to in- 
tercept his convoys, and continually to hang on 
the lassitude and disorder of his rear. But the 
Grecks were still masters of the sea; a fleet of 
galleys, transports, and store-ships was assem- 
bled in the harbour; the barbarians consented 
to embark; a steady wind carried them through 
the Hellespont; the western and southern coast 
of Asia Minor lay on their left hand; the spirit 
of their chief was first displayed in a storm; and 
even the eunuchs of his train were excited to 
suffer and to work by the example of their mas- 
ter, He landed his troops on the confines of 
Svria and Cilicia, in the gulf of Scanderoon, 
where the coast suddenly turns to the south;” 
and his discernment was expressed in the choice 
of this important post.®° From all sides the scat- 
tered parrisons of the maritime cities and the 
mountains might repair with speed and safety 
to his Imperial standard. The natural fortifica- 
tions of Cilicia protected and even concealed 
the camp of Heraclius. which was pitched near 
Issus, on the same pround where Alexander had 
vanquished the host of Darius. The angle which 
the emperor occ upied was deeply indented into 
a vast semicircle of the Asiatic, Armenian, and 
Syrian provinces; and to whatsoever point of 
the circumference he should direct his attack, it 
was easy for him to dissemble his own motions, 
and to prevent those of the enemy. In the camp 
of Issus the Roman general reformed the sloth 
and disorder of the veterans, and educated the 
new recruits in the knowledge and practice of 
military virtue. Unfolding the miraculous image 
of <thrist, he urged them to revenge the holy 
altars which had been profaned by the worship- 
pers of fire; addressing them by the endearing 
appellations of sons and brethren, he deplored 
the public and private wrongs of the republic. 
The subjects of a monarch were persuaded that 
they fought in the cause of freedom, and a simi- 
lar enthusiasm was communicated to the for- 
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eign mercenaries, who must have viewed with 
equal indifference the interest of Rome and of 
Persia. Heraclius himself, with the skill and pa- 
tience of a centurion, inculcated the lessons of 
the school of tactics, and the soldiers were assid- 
uously trained in the use of their weapons and 
the exercises and evolutions of the field. The 
cavalry and infantry, in light or heavy armour, 
were divided into two parties; the trumpets 
were fixed in the centre, and their signals di- 
rected the march, the charge, the retreat or pur- 
suit, the direct or oblique order, the deep or ex- 
tended phalanx, to represent in fictitious com- 
bat the operations of genuine war. Whatever 
hardship the emperor imposed on the troops, he 
inflicted with equal severity on himself; their 
labour, their diet, their sleep, were measured 
by the inflexible rules of discipline; and, without 
despising the enemy, they were taught to repose 
an implicit confidence in their own valour and 
the wisdom of their leader. Cilicia was soon en- 
compassed with the Persian arms, but their 
cavalry hesitated to enter the defiles of Mount 
Taurus till they were circumvented by the evo- 
lutions of Heraclius, who insensibly gained their 
rear, whilst he appeared to present his front in 
order of battle. By a false motion, which 
seemed to threaten Armenia, he drew them 
against their wishes to a general action. They 
were tempted by the artful disorder of his camp; 
but when they advanced to combat, the ground, 
the sun, and the expectation of both armies 
were unpropitious to the barbarians: the Ro- 
mans successfully repeated their tactics in a 
field of battle,“ and the event of the day de- 
clared to the world that the Persians were not 
invincible, and that a hero was invested with 
the purple. Strong in victory and fame, Hera- 
clius boldly ascended the heights of Mount 
Taurus, directed his march through the plains 
of Cappadocia, and established his troops for 
the winter season in safe and plentiful quarters 
on the banks of the river Halys.*? His soul was 
superior to the vanity of entertaining Constan- 
tinople with an imperfect triumph; but the pres- 
ence of the emperor was indispensably required 
to soothe the restless and rapacious spirit of the 
Avars. 

Since the days of Scipio and Hannibal, no 
bolder enterprise has been attempted than that 
which Heraclius achieved for the deliverance of 
the empire.** He permitted the Persians to op- 
press for awhile the provinces, and to insult 
with impunity the capital of the East, while the 
Roman emperor explored his perilous way 
through the Black Sea," and the mountains of 
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Armenia, penetrated into the heart of Persia,®* 
and recalled the armies of the Great King to 
the defense of their bleeding country. 

With a select band of five thousand soldiers, 
Heraclius sailed from Constantinople to Treb- 
izond; assembled his forces which had win- 
tered in the Pontic regions; and from the mouth 
of the Phasis to the Caspian Sea, encouraged his 
subjects and allies to march with the successor of 
Constantine under the faithful and victorious 
banner of the cross. When the legions of Lucul- 
lus and Pompey first passed the Euphrates, they 
blushed at their easy victory over the natives of 
Armenia. But the long experience of war had 
hardened the minds and bodies of that effemi- 
nate people; their zeal and bravery were ap- 
proved in the service of a declining empire; 
they abhorred and feared the usurpation of the 
house of Sassan, and the memory of persecution 
envenomed their pious hatred of the enemies of 
Christ. ‘The limits of Armenia. as it had been 
ceded to the emperor Maurice, extended as far 
as the Araxes: the river submitted to the indig- 
nity of a bridge,** and Herachius, in the foot- 
steps of Mark Antony, advanced towards the 
city of Tauris or Gandzaca,” the ancient and 
modern capital of one of the provinces of 
Media. At the head of torty thousand men, 
Chosroes himself had returned from some dis- 
tant expedition to oppose the progress of the 
Roman arms; but he retreated on the approach 
of Heraclius, declining the generous alternative 
of peace or battle. Instead of half a million of 
inhabitants, which have been ascribed to Tau- 
ris under the reign of the Sophys, the city con- 
tained no more than three thousand houses; but 
the value of the royal treasures was enhanced 
by a tradition that they were the spoils of 
Croesus, which had been transported by Cyrus 
from the citadel of Sardes. The rapid conquests 
of Heraclius were suspended only by the winter 
season; a motive of prudence or superstition®$ 
determined his retreat into the province of Al- 
bania, along the shores of the Caspian; and his 
tents were most probably pitched in the plains 
of Mogan,® the favourite encampment of Ori- 
ental princes. In the course of th§s successful in- 
road he signalised the zeal and revenge of a 
Christian emperor: at his command the soldiers 
extinguished the fire, and desttoyed the tem- 
ples, of the Magi; the statues of Chosroes, who 
aspired to divine honours, were abandoned to 
the flames; and the ruin of Thebarma or Or- 
mia,’° which had given birth to Zoroaster him- 
self, made some atonement for the injuries of 
the holy sepulchre. A purer spirit of religion 
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was shown in the relief and deliverance of fifty 
thousand captives. Heraclius was rewarded by 
their tears and grateful acclamations; but this 
wise measure, which spread the fame of his 
benevolence, diffused the murmurs of the Per- 
sians against the pride and obstinacy of their 
own sovercign. 

Amidst the glories of the succeeding cam- 
paign, Heraclius is almost lost to our eyes, and 
to those of the Byzantine historians."' From the 
spacious and fruitful plains of Albania, the em- 
peror appears to follow the chain of Hyrcanian 
mountains, to descend into the province of 
Media or Irak, and to carry his victorious arms 
as far as the royal cities of Casbin and Ispahan, 
which had never been approached by a Roman 
conqueror. Alarmed by the danger of his king- 
dom, the powers of Chosroes were already re- 
called from the Nile and the Bosphorus, and 
three formidable armies surrounded, in a dis- 
tant and hostile land, the camp of the emperor. 
The Colchian allies prepared to desert his 
standard; and the fears of the bravest veterans 
were expressed, rather than concealed, by their 
desponding silence. ‘‘Be not terrified,”’ said the 
intrepid Heraclius, ‘““by the multitude of your 
foes. With the aid of Heaven, one Roman may 
triumph over a thousand barbarians. But if we 
devote our lives for the salvation of our breth- 
ren, we shall obtain the crown of martyrdom, 
and our immortal reward will be liberally paid 
by God and posterity.” These magnanimous 
sentiments were supported by the vigour of his 
actions. He repelled the threefold attack of the 
Persians, improved the divisions of their chiefs, 
and, by a well-concerted train of marches, re- 
treats, and successful actions, finally chased 
them from the field into the fortified cities of 
Media and Assyria. In the severity of the winter 
season, Sarbaraza deemed himself secure in the 
walls of Salban: he was surprised by the activity 
of Heraclius, who divided his troops, and per- 
formed a laborious march in the silence of the 
night. The flat roofs of the houses were de- 
fended with useless valour against the darts and 
torches of the Romans: the satraps and nobles 
of Persia, with their wives and children, and the 
flower of their martial youth, were either slain 
or made prisoners. The gencral escaped by a 
precipitate flight, but his golden armour was 
the prize of the conqueror; and the soldicrs of 
Heraclius enjoyed the wealth and repose which 
they had so nobly deserved. On the return of 
spring, the emperor traversed in seven days the 
mountains of Curdistan, and passed without re- 
sistance the rapid stream of the Tigris. Op- 
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pressed by the weight of their spoils and cap- 
tives, the Roman army halted under the walls 
of Amida; and Heraclius informed the senate of 
Constantinople of his safety and success, which 
they had already felt by the retreat of the be- 
siegers. The bridges of the Euphrates were de- 
stroyed by the Persians; but as soon as the em- 
peror had discovered a ford, they hastily re- 
tired to defend the banks of the Sarus,” in 
Cilicia. That river, an impetuous torrent, was 
about three hundred feet broad; the bridge was 
fortified with strong turrets; and the banks were 
lined with barbarian archers. After a bloody 
conflict, which continued till the evening, the 
Romans prevailed in the assault; and a Persian 
of gigantic size was slain and thrown into the 
Sarus by the hand of the emperor himself. The 
enemies were dispersed and dismayed; Hera- 
clius pursued his march to Sebaste in Cappa- 
docia; and at the expiration of three years, the 
same coast of the Euxine applauded his return 
from a long and victorious expedition.” 
Instead of skirmishing on the frontier, the 
two monarchs who disputed the empire of the 
East aimed their desperate strokes at the heart 
of their rival. The military force of Persia was 
wasted by the marches and combats of twenty 
years, and many of the veterans, who had sur- 
vived the perils of the sword and the climate, 
were still detained in the fortresses of Egypt and 
Syria. But the revenge and ambition of Chos- 
roes exhausted his kingdom; and the new levies 
of subjects, strangers, and slaves, were divided 
into three formidable bodies.” The first armv of 
fifty thousand men, illustrious by the ornament 
and title of the e«/den spears, was destined to 
march against Heraclius; the second was sta- 
tioned to prevent his junction with the troops of 
his brother The odorus; and the third was com- 
manded to besiege Constantinople, and to sec- 
ond the operations of the chagan, with whom 
the Persian king had ratified a treaty of alliance 
and partition. Sarbar, the general of the third 
army, penetrated through the provinces of 
Asia to the well-known camp of Chalcedon, and 
amused himself with the destruction of the 
sacred and profane buildings of the Asiatic sub- 
urbs, while he impatiently waited the arrival of 
h. Scythian friends on the opposite side of the 
Bosphorus. On the twenty-ninth of June, thirty 
thousand barbarians, the vanguard of the 
Avars, forced the long wall, and drove ‘into the 
capital a promiscuous crowd of peasants, citi- 
zens, and soldiers. Fourscore thousand® of his 
native subjects, and of the vassal tribes of 
Gepida, Russians, Bulgarians, and Sclavoni- 
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ans, advanced under the standard of the cha- 
gan; a month was spent in marches and negoti- 
ations, but the whole city was invested on the 
thirty-first of July, from the suburbs of Pera and 
Galata to the Blacherne and seven towers; and 
the inhabitants descried with terror the flaming 
signals of the European and Asiatic shores. In 
the meanwhile the magistrates of Constanti- 
nople repeatedly strove to purchase the retreat 
of the chagan; but their deputies were re,ected 
and insulted; and he suffered the patricians to 
stand before his throne, while the Persian en- 
voys, in silk robes, were seated by his side. 
“‘You see,” said the haughty barbarian, “‘the 
proofs of my perfect union with the Great 
King; and his lieutenant is ready to send into 
my camp a select band of three thousand war- 
riors. Presume no longer to tempt your master 
with a partial and inadequate ransom: your 
wealth and your city are the only presents 
worthy of my acceptance. For yourselves, I shall 
permit you to depart, each with an undergar- 
ment and a shirt; and, at myentreaty, my friend 
Sarbar will not refuse a passage through his 
lines. Your absent prince, even now a captive or 
a fugitive, has left Constantinople to its fate; 
nor can you escape the arms of the Avars and 
Persians, unless you could soar into air like 
birds, unless like fishes you could dive into the 
waves.’ During ten successive days the capi- 
tal was assaulted by the Avars, who had made 
some progress in the science of attack: they ad- 
vanced to sap or batter the wall, under the cov- 
er of the impenetrable tortuisc; their engines 
discharged a perpetual volley of stones and 
darts; and twelve lofty towers of wood exalted 
the combatants to the height of the neighbour- 
ing ramparts. But the senate and people were 
animated by the spirit of Heraclius, who had 
detached to their relief a body of twelve thou- 
sand cuirassiers; the powers of fire and mechan- 
ics were used with superior art and success in 
the defence of Constantinople; and the galleys, 
with two and three ranks of oars, cominanded 
the Bosphorus, and rendered the Persians the 
idle spectators of the defeat of their allies. The 
Avars were repulsed; a fleet of Sclavonian ca- 
noes was destroyed in the harbour; the vassals 
of the chagan threatened to desert, his pro- 
visions were exhausted, and, after burning his 
engines, he gave the signal of a slow and for- 
midable retreat. The devotion of the Romans 
ascribed this signal deliverance to the Virgin 
Mary; but the mother of Christ would surely 
have condemned their inhuman murder of the 
Persian envoys, who were entitled to the rights 
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of humanity, if they were not protected by the 
laws of nations.” 

After the division of his army, Heraclius pru- 
dently retired to the banks of the Phasis, from 
whence he maintained a defensive war against 
the fifty thousand gold spears of Persia. His 
anxiety was relieved by the deliverance of Con- 
stantinople; his hopes were confirmed by a vic- 
tory of his brother Theodorus; and to the hos- 
tile league of Chosroes with the Avars, the Ro- 
man emperor opposed the useful and honour- 
able alliance of the ‘Turks. At his liberal invita- 
tion, the horde of Chozars** transported their 
tents from the plains of the Volga to the moun- 
tains of Georgia; Heraclius received them in the 
neighbourhood of Teflis, and the khan with his 
nobles dismounted from their horses, if we may 
credit the Greeks, and fell prostrate on the 
ground to adore the purple of the Cassar. Such 
voluntary homage and important aid were en- 
titled tu the warmest acknowledginents, and the 
emperor, taking of] his own diadem, placed it 
on the head of the ‘Turkish prince, whom he sa- 
luted with a tender embrace and the appella- 
tion of son. Alter a sumptuous banquet he pre- 
sented Ziebel with the plate and ornaments, the 
gold, the gems, and the silk which had been 
used at the Imperial table, and, with his own 
hand, distributed rich jewels and earrings to his 
new allies. In a secret interview he produced the 
portrait of his daughter Eudocia,™ conde- 
scendcd to flatter the barbarian with the proin- 
ise of a fair and august bride, obtained an imme- 
diate succour of forty thousand horse, and nego- 
tiated a strong diversion of the Turkish arms on 
the side of the Oxus.!"" The Persians, in their 
turn, retreated with precipitation; in the camp 
of Edessa Heraclius reviewed an army of seven- 
ty thousand Romans and strangers; and sume 
months were successfully employed in the re- 
covery of the citics of Syria, Mesopotamia, and 
Armenia, whose fortifications had been imper- 
fectly restored. Sarbar still maintained the im- 
portant station of Chalcedon, but the jealousy 
of Chosroes, or the artifice of Heraclius, soon 
alienated the mind of that powerful satrap from 
the service of his king and country. A messenger 
was intercepted with a real or fictitious man- 
date to the cadarigan, or second in command, 
directing him to send, without delay, to the 
throne the head of a guilty or unfortunate gen- 
eral. The despatches were transmitted to Sar- 
bar himself, and, as soon as he read the sen- 
tence of his own death, he dexterously inserted 
the names of four hundred officers, assembled a 
military council, and asked the cadarigun wheth- 
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er he was prepared to execute the commands of 
their tyrant? The Persians unanimously de- 
clared that Chosroes had forfeited the sceptre; a 
separate treaty was concluded with the govern- 
ment of Constantinople; and if some considera- 
tions of honour or policy restrained Sarbar from 
joining the standard of Heraclius, the emperor 
was assured that he might prosecute without in- 
terruption his designs of victory and peace. 
Deprived of his firmest support, and doubtful 
of the fidelity of his subjects, the greatness of 
Chosroes was still conspicuous in its ruins. The 
number of five hundred thousand inay be inter- 
preted as an Oriental metaphor to describe the 
men and arms, the horses and elephants, that 
covered Media and Assyria against the inva- 
sion of Heraclius. Yet the Romans boldly ad- 
vanced from the Araxes to the Tigris, and the 
timid prudence of Rhazates was content to fol- 
low them by forced marches through a desolate 
country, till he received a peremptory mandate 
to risk the fate of Persia in a decisive battle. 
Eastward of the ‘Tigris, at the end of the bridge 
of Mosul, the great Nineveh had formerly been 
erected:'! the ity. aad even the ruins of the 
city, had long since disappeared ;'"* the vacant 
space afforded a spacious field for the opera- 
tions of the two armies. But these operations are 
neglected by the Byzantine historians, and, like 
the authors of epic poetry and romance, they 
ascribe the victory, not to the military conduct, 
but to the personal valour, of their favourite 
hero, On this memorable dav Heraclius, on his 
horse Phallas, surpassed the bravest of his war- 
riors; his lip was pierced with a spear, the stced 
was wounded in the thigh, but he carried his 
master safe and victorious through the triple 
phalanx of the barbarians. In the heat of the 
action three valiant chiefs were successively 
slain by the sword and lance of the emperor: 
aniong these was Rhazates himself; he fell like a 
soldier, but the sight of his head scattered grief 
and despair through the fainting ranks of the 
Persians. His armour of pure and massy gold, 
the shield of one hundred and twenty plates, the 
sword and belt, the saddle and cuirass, adorned 
the triumph of Heraclius; and if he had not 
_been faithful to Christ and his mother, the 
champion of Rome might have offered the 
fourth opime spoils to the Jupiter of the Capi- 
tol.!43 In the battle of Nineveh, which was 
fiercely fought from daybreak to the cleventh 
Jour, twenty-eight standards, besides those 
which might be broken or torn, were taken from 
the Persians; the greatest part of their army was 
cut in pieces; and the victors, concealing their 
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own loss, passed the night on the field. They 
acknowledge that, on this occasion, it was less 
difficult to kill than to discomfit the soldiers of 
Chosroes; amidst the bodies of their friends, no 
more than two bow-shot from the enemy, the 
remnant of the Persian cavalry stood firm till 
the seventh hour of the night; about the eighth 
hour they retired to their unrifled camp, col- 
lected their baggage, and dispersed on all sides 
from the want of orders rather than of resolu- 
tion. The diligence of Heraclius was not less 
admirable in the use of victory; by a march of 
forty-eight miles in four-and-twenty hours his 
vanguard occupied the bridges of the great and 
the lesser Zab, and the cities and palaces of 
Assyria were open for the first time to the Ro- 
mans. By a just gradation of magnificent scenes 
they penetrated to the royal seat of Dastagerd, 
and, though much of the treasure had been re- 
moved and much had been expended, the re- 
maining wealth appears to have exceeded their 
hopes, and ever: to have satiated their avarice. 
Whatever could not be easily transported they 
consumed with fire, that Chosroes might feel 
the anguish of those wounds which he had so 
often infli.ted on the provinces of the empire; 
and justice might allow the excuse, if the desola- 
tion had been confined to the works of regal 
luxury—if national hatred, military licence, 
and religious zeal had not wasted with equal 
rage the habitations and the temples of the 
guiltless subject. The recovery of three hundred 
Roman standards and the deliverance of the 
numerous captives of Edessa and Alexandria re- 
flect a purer glory on the arms of Heraclius, 
From the palace of Dastagerd he pursued his 
march within a few miles of Modain or Ctesi- 
phon, till he was stopped, on the banks of the 
Arba, by the difficulty of the passage, the rigour 
of the season, and perhaps the fame of an im- 
pregnable capital. The return of the emperor is 
marked by the modern name of the city of 
Sherhzour: he fortunately passed Mount Zara 
before the snow, which fell incessantly thirty- 
four days; and the citizens of Gandzaca, or 
Tauris, were compelled to entertain his soldiers 
and their horses with an hospitable reception.'"* 

When the ambition of Chosroes was reduced 
to the defence of his hereditary kingdom, the 
love of glory, or even the sense of shame, should 
have urged him to meet his rival in the field. In 
the battle of Nineveh his courage might have 
taught the Persians to vanquish, or he might 
have fallen with honour by the lance of a 
Roman emperor. The successor of Cyrus chose 
rather, at a secure distance, to expect the event, 
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to assemble the relics of the defeat, and to retire 
by measured steps before the march of Hera- 
clius, till he beheld with a sigh the once loved 
mansions of Dastagerd. Both his friends and 
enemies were persuaded that it was the inten- 
tion of Chosroes to bury himself under the ruins 
of the city and palace: and as both might have 
been equally adverse to his flight, the monarch 
of Asia, with Sira and three concubines, escaped 
through a hole in the wall nine days before the 
arrival of the Romans. The slow and stately 
procession in which he showed himself to the 
prostrate crowd was changed to a rapid and 
secret journey; the first evening he lodged in 
the cottage of a peasant, whose humble door 
would scarcely give admittance to the Great 
King.’ His superstition was subdued by fear: 
on the third day he entered with joy the fortifi- 
cations of Ctesiphon; yet he still doubted of his 
safety till he had opposed the river Tigris to the 
pursuit of the Romans. The discovery of his 
flight agitated with terror and tumult the pal- 
ace, the city, and the camp of Dastagerd: the 
satraps hesitated whether they had most to fear 
from their sovereign or the enemy; and the fe- 
mates of the harem were astonished and pleased 
by the sight of mankind, till the jealous husband 
of three thousand wives again confined them to 
a more distant castle. At his command the 
army of Dastagerd retreated to a new camp: 
the front was covered by the Arba and a line of 
two hundred elephants; the troops of the more 
distant provinces successively arrived; and the 
vilest domestics of the king and satraps were 
enrolled for the last defence of the throne. [t 
was still in the power of Chosyoes to obtain a 
reasonable peace; and he was repeatedly 
pressed by the messengers of Heraclius to spare 
the blood of his subjects, and to relieve a hu- 
mane conqueror from the painful duty of car- 
rying fire and sword through the fairest coun- 
tries of Asia. But the pride of the Persian had 
not yet sunk to the level of his fortune; he de- 
rived a momentary confidence from the retreat 
of the emperor; he wept with impotent rage 
over the ruins of his Assyrian palaces; and dis- 
regarded too long the rising murmurs of the na- 
tion, who complained that their lives and for- 
tunes were sacrificed to the obstinacy of an old 
man. That unhappy old man was himself 
tortured with the sharpest pains both of mind 
and body; and, in the consciousness of his ap- 
proaching end, he resolved to fix the tiara on 
the head of Merdaza, the most favoured of his 
sons. But the will of Chosroes was no longer re- 
vered, and Siroes, wha gioried in the rank and 
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merit of his mother Sira, had conspired with the 
malcontents to assert and anticipate the rights 
of primogeniture."* Twenty-two satraps, they 
styled themselves patriots, were tempted by the 
wealth and honours of a new reign: to the sol- 
diers the heir of Chosroes promised an increase 
of pay; to the Christians, the free exercise of 
their religion; to the captives, liberty and re- 
wards; and to the nation, instant peace and the 
reduction of taxes. It was determined by the 
conspirators that Siroes, with the ensigns of 
royalty, should appear in the camp; and if the 
enterprise should fail, his escape was contrived 
to the Imperial court. But the new monarch was 
saluted with unanimous acclamations; the flight 
of Chosroes (yet where could he have fied?) 
was rudely arrested, eightcen sons were mas- 
sacred before his face, and he was thrown into a 
dungeon, where he expired on the fifth day. 
The Greeks and modern Persians minutely de- 
scribed how Chosroes was insulted, and fam- 
ished, and tortured, by the command of an in- 
human son, who so far surpassed the example of 
his father; but at the time of his death what 
tongue would relate the story of the parricide? 
what eye could penetrate into the tower of dark- 
ness? According to the faith and mercy of his 
Christian enemies, he sunk without hope into a 
still deeper abyss,’ and it will not be denied 
that tyrants of every age and sect are the best 
entitled to such infernal abodes. The glory of 
the house of Sassan ended with the life of Chos- 
roes; his unnatural son enjoyed only cight 
months the fruit of his crimes; and in the space 
of four years the regal title was assumed by 
nine candidates, who disputed, with the sword 
or dagger, the fragments of an exhausted mon- 
archy. Every province and each city of Persia 
was the scene of independence, of discord, and 
of blood; and the state of anarchy prevailed 
about eight years longer, till the factions were 
silenced and united under the common yoke of 
the Arabian caliphs,'® 

As soon as the mountains became passable 
the emperor received the welcome news of the 
success of the conspiracy, the death of Chos- 
roes, and the elevation of his eldest son to the 
throne of Persia. The authors of the revolution, 
eager to display their merits in the court or 
camp of Tauris, preceded the ambassadors of 
Siroes, who delivered the letters of their master 
to his brother the emperor of the Romans. In 
the language of the usurpers of every age, he 
imputes his own crimes to the Deity, and, with- 
out degrading his equal majesty, he offers to 
reconcile the long discord of the two nations by 
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a treaty of peace and alliance more durable 
than brass or iron. The conditions of the treaty 
were easily defined and faithfully executed. In 
the recovery of the standards and prisoners 
which had fallen into the hands of the Persians, 
the emperor imitated the example of Augustus; 
their care of the national dignity was celebrated 
by the poets of the times, but the decay of gen- 
ius may be measured by the distance between 
Horace and George of Pisidia; the subjects and 
brethren of Heraclius were redeemed from per- 
secution, slavery, and exile; but, instead of the 
Roman eagles, the true wood of the holy cross 
was restored to the importunate demands of the 
successor of Constantine. The victor was not 
ambitious of enlarging the weakness of the em- 
pire; the son of Chosroes abandoned without 
regret the conquests of his father; the Persians 
who evacuated the cities of Syria and Egypt 
were honourably conducted to the frontier; and 
a war which had wounded the vitals of the two 
monarchics produced no change in their exter- 
nal and relative situation. The return of Hera- 
clius from Tauris to Constantinople was a per- 
petual triumpk, a..d after the exploits of six 
glorious campaigns he peaceably enjoyed the 
sabbath of his toils. After a long impatience, the 
senate, the clergy, and the people went forth to 
meet their hero with tears and acclamations, 
with olive-branches and innumerable lamps; 
he entered the capital in a chariot drawn by 
four elephants, and, as soon as the emperor 
could disengage himself from the tumult of 
public joy, he tasted more genuine satisfaction 
in the embraces of his mother and his sons.!!° 
The succeeding year was illustrated by a tri- 
umph of a very different kind, the restitution 
of the true cross to the holy sepulchre. Heraclius 
performed in person the pilgrimage of Jerusa- 
lem: the identity of the relic was verified by the 
discreet patriarch," and this august ceremony 
has been commemorated by the annual festival 
of the exaltation of the cross. Before the emperor 
presumed to tread the consecrated ground he 
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was instructed to strip himself of the diadem 
and purple, the pomp and vanity of the world; 
but in the judgment of his clergy, the persecu- 
tion of the Jews was more easily reconciled with 
the precepts of the Gospel. He again ascended 
his throne to reccive the congratulations of the 
ambassadors of France and India; and the fame 
of Moses, Alexander, and Hercules! was 
eclipsed, in the popular estimation, by the supe- 
rior merit and glory of the great Heraclius. Yet 
the deliverer of the East was indigent and 
feeble. Of the Persian spoils the most valuable 
portion had been expended in the war, distrib- 
uted to the soldiers, or buried, by an unlucky 
tempest, in the waves of the Euxine. The con- 
science of the emperor was oppressed by the 
obligation of restoring the wealth of the clergy, 
which he had borrowed for their own defence: 
a perpetual fund was required to satisfy these 
inexorable creditors; the provinces, already 
wasted by the arms and avarice of tlic Persians, 
were compelled to a second payment of the 
Same taxes; and the arrears of a simple citizen, 
the treasurer of Dainascus, were commuted to a 
fine of one hundred thousand pieces of gold. 
The loss of two hundred thousand soldiers,!4 
who had fallen by the sword, was of less fatal 
importance than the decay of arts, agriculture, 
and population in this long and destructive war; 
and although a victorious army had been formed 
under the standard of Heraclius, the unnatu- 
ral ctfort appears to have exhausted rather than 
exercised their strength. While the emperor tri- 
umphed at Constantinople or Jerusalem, an 
obscure town on the confines of Syria was pil- 
laged by the Saracens, and they cut in pieces 
some troops who advanced to its relief; an ordi- 
nary and trifling occurrence, had it not been 
the prelude of a mighty revolution. These rob- 
bers were the apostles of Mohammed; their fa- 
natic valour had emerged from the desert; and 
in the last eight years of his reign Heraclius lost 
to the Arabs the same provinces which he had 
rescued from the Persians. 
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FTER the extinction of paganism, the 
A Christians in peace and piety might 
have enjoyed their solitary triumph. But 
the principle of discord was alive in their 
bosom, and they were more solicitous to explore 
the nature, than to practise the laws, of their 
founder. I have already observed that the dis- 
putes of the Trinity were succeeded by those of 
the INCARNATION; alike scandalous to the 
church, alike pernicious to the state, still more 
minute in their origin, still more durable in 
their effects. It is my design to comprise in the 
present chapter a religious war of two hundred 
and fifty years, to represent the ecclesiastical 
and political schism of the Oriental sects, and 
to introduce their clamorous or sanguinary con- 
tests by a modest inquiry into the doctrines of 
the primitive church.! 

I. A laudable regard for the honour of the 
first proselytes has countenanced the belief, the 
hope, the wish, that the Ebiunites, or at least 
the Nazarenes, were distinguished only by their 
obstinate perseverance in the practise of the 
Mosaic rites. Their churches have disappeared, 
their books are obliterated: their obscure free- 
dom might allow a latitude of faith, and the 
softness of their infant creed would be variously 
moulded by the zeal or prudence of three hun- 
dred years. Yet the most charitable criticism 
must refuse these sectaries any knowledge of the 
pure and proper divinity of Christ. Educated 
in the school of Jewish prophecy and prejudice, 
they had never been taught to elevate their 
hopes above a human and temporal Messiah.? 
If they had courage to hail their king when he 
appeared in a plebeian garb, their grosser ap- 
prehensions were incapable of discerning their 
God, who had studiously disguised his celestial 
character under the name and persun of a 
mortal.* The familiar companions of Jesus of 
Nazareth conversed with their friend and coun- 
tryman, who, in all the actions of rational and 


animal life, appeared of the same species with 
themselves. His progress from infancy to youth 
and manhood was marked by a regular increase 
in stature and wisdom; and alter a painful 
agony of mind and body, he expired on the 
cross. He lived and died for the service of man- 
kind: but the life and death of Socrates had 
likewise been devoted to the cause of religion 
and justice; and although the stoic or the hero 
may disdain the humble virtues of Jesus, the 
tears which he shed over his friend and country 
may be estcemed the purest evidence of his 
humanity. The miracles of the gospel could not 
astonish a people who held with intrepid faith 
the more splendid prodigies of the Mosaic law. 
The prophets of ancient days had cured dis- 
eases, raised the dead, divided the sea, stopped 
the sun, and ascended to heayen in a fiery 
chariot. And the metaphorical style of the He- 
brews might ascribe to a saint and martyr the 
adoptive title of Son oF Gop. 

Yet in the insufficient creed of the Nazarenes 
and the Ebionites a distinction is faintly noticed 
between the heretics, who confounded the gen- 
eration of Christ in the common order of 
nature, and the Icss guilty schismatics, who 
revered the virginity of his mother and exclud- 
ed the aid of an earthly father. ‘The incredulity 
of the former was countenanced by the visible 
circumstances of his birth, the legal marriage 
of his reputed parents, Joseph and Mary, and 
his lineal claim to the kingdom of David and 
the inheritance of Judah. But the secret and 
authentic history has been recorded in several 
copies of the Gospel according to St. Matthew, ‘ 
which these sectarics long preserved in the 
original Hebrew,° as the sole evidence of their 
faith. The natural suspicions of the husband, 
conscious of his own chastity, were dispelled by 
the assurance (in a dream) that his wife was 
pregnant of the Holy Ghost: and as this distant 
and domestic prodigy could not fall under the 
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personal observation of the historian, he must 
have listened to the same voice which dictated 
to Isaiah the future conception of a virgin. The 
son of a virgin, generated by the ineffable oper- 
ation of the Holy Spirit, was a creature without 
example or resemblance, supcrior in every at- 
tribute of nund and body to the children of 
Adam. Since the introduction of the Greck or 
Chaldean philosophy,® the Jews’ were per- 
suaded of the pre-existence, transmigration, 
and iinmortality of souls; and Providence was 
justified by a supposition that they were con- 
fined in their earthly prisons to expiate the 
stains which they had contracted in a former 
state. But the degrees of purity and corruption 
are almost immeasurable. It might be fairly 
presumed that the most sublime and virtuous of 
human spirits was infused into the offspring of 
Marv and the Holv Ghost;® that his abasenrent 
was the result of his voluntary choice; and that 
the object of his mission was to purify, not his 
own, but the sins of the world. On his return to 
his native skies he received the immense reward 
of his obedience: the everlasting kingdom of the 
Messiah, which had Geen darkly foretold by the 
prophets, under the carnal images of peace, of 
conquest, and of dominion. Otnnipotence could 
enlarge the human faculties of Christ to the 
extent of his celestial office. In the language of 
antiquity, the utle of God has not been severely 
confined to the first parent; and his incompar- 
able minister, his only begotten Son, might 
claim, without) presumption, the religious, 
though secondary, worship of a subject world. 

Il. Che seeds of the faith, which had slowly 
arisen in the rocky and ungrateful soil of Judea, 
were transplanted, in full maturity, to the hap- 
pier chines of the Gentiles; and the strangers of 
Rome or Asia, who never beheld the manhood, 
were the inore readily disposed to erobrace the 
divinity, of Christ. ‘The polytheist: and the 
philosopher, the Greek and the barbarian, 
were alike accustomed to conceive a long suc- 
cession, an infinite chain of angels, or demons, 
or deities, or ons, Or emanations, issuing from 
the throne of light. Nor could it seem strange or 
incredible that the first of these xons, the 
Lovos, or Word of God, of the same substance 
with the Father, should descend upon earth, to 
deliver the human race from vice and error, 
and to conduct them in the paths of life and 
immortality. But the prevailing doctrine of the 
evernity and inherent pravity of matter infected 
the primitive churches of the East. Many 
among the Gentile proselytes refused to believe 
that a celestial spirit, an undivided portion of 
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the first essence, had been personally united 
with a mass of impure and contaminated flesh; 
and, in their zeal for the divinity, they piously 
abjured the humanity, of Christ. While his 
blood was still recent on Mount Calvary,!® the 
Docetes, a numerous and learned sect of Asiatics, 
invented the pAantastic system which was after- 
wards propagated by the Marcionites, the 
Manichrans, and the various names of the 
Gnostic heresy." They denied the truth and 
authenticity of the gospels, as far as they relate 
the conception of Mary, the birth of Christ, and 
the thirty years that preceded the exercise of 
his ministry. He first appeared on the banks of 
the Jordan in the form of perfect manhood; but 
it was a form only, and not a substance; a 
human figure created by the hand of Omnip- 
otence to imitate the faculties and actions of a 
nan. and to impose a perpetual illusion on the 
senses of his friends and enemies. Articulate 
sounds vibrated on the ears of the disciples; but 
the image which was impressed on their optic 
nerve ¢lided the more stubborn evidence of the 
touch: and they enjoyed the spiritual, not the 
corporeal, presence of the Son of God. The rage 
of the Jews was idly wasted against an impas- 
sive phantom); and the inystic scenes of the pas- 
sion and death, the resurrection and ascension 
of Christ. were represented on the theatre of 
Jerusalem for the benefit of mankind, If it were 
urged that such ideal mincrv, such incessant 
deception, was unworthy of the God of truth, 
the Docetes agreed with too many of their 
orthodox brethren in the justification of pious 
falsehood. In the svstem of the Gnostics the 
Jchovah of Israel. the Creator of this lower 
world. was a rebellious, or at least an ignorant, 
spirit. The Son of God descended upon earth to 
abolish his temple and his law; and, for the 
accomplishment of this salutary end, he dex- 
terously transferred to his own person the hope 
and prediction of a temporal Messiah. 

One of the most subtle disputants of the 
Manichiran schvuol has pressed the danger and 
indecency of supposing that the God of the 
Christians, in the state of a human fetus, 
emerged at the end of nine months from a fe- 
male womb. The pious horror of his antago- 
nists provoked them to disclaim all sensual 
circumstances of conception and delivery; to 
maintain that the divinity passed through 
Mary like a sunbeam through a plate of glass; 
and to assert that the seal of her virginity re- 
mained unbroken even at the moment when she 
became the mother of Christ. But the rashness 
of these concessions has encouraged a milder 
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sentiment of those Docetes who taught, not that 
Christ was a phantom, but that he was clothed 
with an impassible and incorruptible body. 
Such, indeed, in the more orthodox system, he 
has acquired since his resurrection, and such he 
must have always possessed, if it were capable 
of pervading, without resistance or injury, the 
density of intermediate matter. Devoid of its 
most essential properties, it might be exempt 
from the attributes and infirmities of the flesh. 
A foetus that could increase from an invisible 
point to its full maturity; a child that could 
attain the stature of perfect manhood, without 
deriving any nourishment from the ordinary 
sources, might continue to exist without repair- 
ing a daily waste by a daily supply of external 
matter. Jesus might share the repasts of his 
disciples without being subject to the calls of 
thirst or hunger; and his virgin purity was 
never sullied by the involuntary stains of sen- 
sual concupiscence. Of a body thus singularly 
constituted, a question would arise, by what 
means and of what materials it was originally 
framed ; and our sounder theology is startled by 
an answer which was not peculiar to the Gnos- 
tics, that both the form and the substance pro- 
ceeded from the divine essence. The idea of 
pure and absolute spirit is a refinement of 
modern philosophy: the incorporeal essence, 
ascribed by the ancients to human souls, celes- 
tial beings, and even the Deity himself, does not 
exclude the notion of extended space; and their 
imagination was satisfied with a subtle nature 
of air, or fire, or ether, incomparably more 
perfect than the grossness of the material 
world. If we define the place, we must describe 
the figure, of the Deity. Our experience, per- 
haps our vanity, represents the powers of rea- 
son and virtue under a human form, The An- 
thropomorphites, who swarmed among the 
monks of Egypt and the Catholics of Africa, 
could produce the express declaration of Scrip- 
ture, that man was made after the image of his 
Creator." The venerable Serapion, one of the 
saints of the Nitrian desert, relinquished, with 
many a tear, his darling prejudice; and bewail- 
ed, like an infant, his unlucky conversion, 
which had stolen away his God, and left his 
mind without any visible object of faith or 
devotion.” 

III. Such were the fleeting shadows of the 
Docetes. A more substantial, though less simple 
hypothesis, was contrived by Cerinthus of 
Asia,'* who dared to oppose the last of the 
apostles. Placed on the confines of the Jewish 
and Gentile world, he laboured to reconcile the 
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Gnostic with the Ebionite, by confessing in the 
same Messiah the supernatural union of a man 
and a God; and this mystic doctrine was 
adopted with many fanciful improvements by 
Carpocrates, Basilides, and Valentine,'* the 
heretics of the Egyptian school. In their eyes 
Jesus of Nazareth was a mere mortal, the legiti- 
mate son of Joseph and Mary: but he was the 
best and wisest of the human race, selected as 
the worthy instrument to restore upon earth 
the worship of the true and supreme Deity. 
When he was baptised in the Jordan, the 
Curisr, the first of the wons, the Son of God 
himself, descended on Jesus in the form of a 
dove, to inhabit his mind and direct his actions 
during the allotted period of his ministry. When 
the Messiah was delivered into the hands of the 
Jews, the Christ, an immortal and impassible 
being, forsook his earthly tabernacle, flew back 
to the pleroma or world of spirits, and left the 
solitary Jesus to suffer, to complain, and to ex- 
pirc. But the justice and generosity of such a 
desertion are strongly questionable; and the 
fate of an innocent martyr, at first impelled, 
and at length abandoned, by his divine com- 
panion, might provoke the pity and indignation 
of the profane. Their murinurs were variously 
silenced by the sectaries who espoused and mud- 
ified the double system of Cerinthus. It was al- 
leged that, when Jesus was nailed to the cross, 
he was endowed with a miraculous apathy of 
mind and body, which rendered him insensible 
of his apparent suflerings. It was affirmed that 
these momentary, though real pangs, would be 
abundantly repaid by the temporal reign of a 
thousand years reserved for the Messiah in his 
kingdom of the new Jerusalem. It was insinu- 
ated that if he suffered, he deserved to suffer; 
that human nature is never absolutely perfect; 
and that the cross and passion might serve to 
expiate the venial transgressions of the son of 
Joseph, before his mystcrious union with the 
Son of God.!® 

IV. All those who believe the immateriality 
of the soul, a specious and noble tenet, must 
confess, from their present expericnce, the in- 
comprehensible union of mind apd matter. A 
similar union is not inconsistent with a much 
higher, or even with the highest, degree of men- 
tal faculties; and the incarnation of an zon or 
archangel, the most perfect of created spirits, 
does not involve any positive contradiction or 
absurdity. In the age of religious freedom, 
which was determined by the council of Nice, 
the dignity of Christ was measured by private 
judgment according to the indefinite rule of 
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Scripture, or reason, or tradition. But when his 
pure and proper divinity had been established 
on the ruins of Arianism, the faith of the Catho- 
lics trembled on the ¢dge of a precipice where it 
was impossible to recede, dangerous to stand, 
dreadful to fall; and the manifold incenveni- 
ences of their creed were aggravated by the 
sublime character of their theology. They hesi- 
tated to pronounce—that Ged himself, the sec- 
ond person of an equal and consubstantial trin- 
ity, was manifested in the flesh;!" that a heing 
who pervades the universe had been confined in 
the womb of Mary; that his eternal duration 
had been marked by the days, and months, and 
years of human existence; that the Almighty had 
been scourged and crucified; that his impassible 
essence had felt pain and anguish; that his om- 
niscience was not exempt from ignorance; and 
that the source of life and immortality expired 
on Mount Calvary. These alarming conse- 
quences were affirmed with unblushing simplic- 
ity by Apollinaris,"* bishop of Laodicea, and 
one of the luminaries of the church. The son of 
a learned grammarian, he was skilled in all the 
sciences of Gre.ec, eloquence, crudition, and 
philosophy, conspicuous in the volumes of 
Apollinaris, were huinbly devoted to the service 
of religion. The worthy friend of Athanasius, 
the worthy antagonist of Julian, he bravely 
wrestled with the Arians and Polytheists, and, 
though he aflected the rigour of geometrical 
demonsu ation, his commentaries revealed the 
literal and allegorical sense of the Scriptures. A 
mystery which had long floated in the looseness 
of popular belief was defined by his perverse 
diligence in a technical form; and he first pro- 
claimed the memorable words, “One incarnate 
nature of Christ,” which are still re-echoed with 
hostile clamours in the churches of Asia, Egypt, 
and Ethiopia. He taught that the Godhead 
was united or mingled with the body of a man; 
and that the Logos, the eternal wisdom, sup- 
plied in the flesh the place and office of a human 
soul. Yet, as the profound doctor had been ter- 
rified at his own rashness, Apollinaris was heard 
to mutter some faint accents of excuse and ex- 
planation. He acquiesced in the old distinction 
.of the Greek philosophers between the rational 
and sensitive soul of man; that he might reserve 
the Logos for intellectual functions, and employ 
the subordinate human principle in the meaner 
actions of animal life. With the moderate 
Docetes he revered Mary as the spiritual, rather 
than as the carnal, mother of Christ, whose 
body either came from heaven, impassible and 
incorruptible, or was absorbed, and as it were 
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transformed, into the essence of the Deity. The 
system of Apollinaris was strenuously encoun- 
tered by the Asiatic and Syrian divines, whose 
schools are honoured by the names of Basil, 
Gregory, and Chrysostom, and tainted by those 
of Diodorus, Theodore, and Nestorius. But the 
person of the aged bishop of Laodicea, his char- 
acter and dignity, remained inviolate; and his 
rivals, since we may not suspect them of the 
weakness of tolcration, were astonished, per- 
haps, by the novelty of the argument, and 
diffident of the final sentence of the Cathclic 
church. Her judgment at length inclined in 
their favour; the heresy of Apollinaris was con- 
demned, and the separate congregations of his 
disciples were proscribed by the Imperial Jaws. 
But his principles were secretly entertained in 
the monastcries of Egypt, and his enemies felt 
the hatred of Theophilus and Cyril, the succes- 
sive patriarchs of Alexandria. 

V. The grovelling Ebionite and the fantastic 
Docete were rejected and forgotten: the recent 
zeal against the errors of Apollinaris reduced 
the Catholics to a seeming agreement with the 
double nature of Cerinthus, But instead of a 
temporary and occasional alliance, they estab- 
lished, and ve still embrace, the substantial, in- 
dissoluble, and everlasting union of a perfect 
God with a perfect man, of the second person of 
the trinity with a reasonable soul and human 
flesh. In the beginning of the fifth century the 
unly of the two natures was the prevailing doc- 
trine of the church. On all sides it was confessed 
that the mode of their co-existence could neither 
be represented by our ideas nor expressed by 
our language. Yet a secret and incurable dis- 
cord was cherished between those who were 
most apprehensive of confounding, and those 
who were most fearful of separating, the divin- 
itv and the humanity of Christ. Impelled by 
religious frenzy, they fled with adverse haste 
from the error which they mutually deemed 
most destructive of truth and salvation. On 
either hand they were anxious to guard, they 
were jealous to defend, the union and the dis- 
tinction of the two natures, and to invent such 
forms of speech, such symbols of doctrine, as 
were least susceptible of doubt or ambiguity. 
The poverty of ideas and language tempted 
them to ransack art and nature for every passi- 
ble comparison, and each comparison misled 
their fancy in the explanation of an incompara- 
ble mystery. In the polemic micrascope an atom 
is enlarged to a monster, and cach party was 
skilful to exaggerate the absurd or impious con- 
clusions that might be extorted from the prin- 
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ciples of their adversaries. 'To escape from each 
other they wandered through many a dark and 
devious thicket, till they were astonished by the 
horrid phantoms of Cerinthus and Apollinaris, 
who guarded the opposite issues of the theo- 
logical labyrinth. As soon as they beheld the 
twilight of sense and heresy, they started, mea- 
sured back their steps, and were again involved 
in the gloom of impenetrable orthodoxy. To 
purge themselves from the guilt or reproach of 
damnable error, they disavowed their conse- 
quences, explained their principles, excused 
their indiscretions, and unanimously pro- 
nounced the sounds of concord and faith. Yet a 
latent and almost invisible spark still lurked 
among the: embers of controversy: by the 
breath of prejudice and passion it was quickly 
kindled to a mighty flame, and the verbal dis- 
putes!® of the Oriental sects have shaken the 
pillars of the church and state. 

The name of Cyriu of Alexandria is famous 
in controversial story, and the title of su:nt is a 
mark that his opinions and his party have final- 
ly prevailed. In the house of his uncle, the arch- 
bishop Theophilus, he imbibed the orthodox 
lessons of zeal and dominion, and five years of 
his youth were profitably spent in the adjacent 
monasteries of Nitria. Under the tuition of the 
abbot Serapion, he applied himself to ecclesias- 
tical studies with such indefatigable ardour, 
that in the course of one sleepless night he has 
perused the four gospels, the catholic epistles, 
and the epistle to the Romans. Origen he de- 
tested; but the writings of Clemens and Diony- 
sius, of Athanasius and Basil, were continually 
in his hands: by the theory and practice of dis- 
pute, his faith was confirmed 4nd his wit was 
sharpened; he extended round his cell the cob- 
webs of scholastic theology, and meditated the 
works of allegory and metaphysics, whose re- 
mains, in seven verbose folios, now peaccably 
slumber by the side of their rivals.?° Cyril 
prayed and fasted in the desert, but his thoughts 
(it is the reproach of a friend*') were still fixed 
on the world; and the call of Theophilus, who 
summoned him to the tumult of cities and 
synods, was too readily obeyed by the aspiring 
hermit. With the approbation of his uncle he 
assumed the office and acquired the fame of a 
popular preacher. His comely person adorned 
the pulpit; the harmony of his voice resounded 
in the cathedral; his friends were stationed to 
lead or second the applause of the congrega- 
tion ;** and the hasty notes of the scribes pre- 
served his discourses, which, in their effect, 
though ‘not in their composition, might be 
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compared with those of the Athenian orators. 
The death of Theophilus expanded and realised 
the hopes of his nephew. The clergy of Alexan- 
dria was divided; the soldiers and their general 
supported the claims of the archdeacon; but a 
resistless multitude, with voices and with hands, 
asserted the cause of their favourite; and after a 
period of thirty-nine years Cyril was seated on 
the throne of Athanasius.”* 

The prize was not unworthy of his ambition. 
At a distance from the court, and at the head of 
an immense capital, the patriarch, as he was 
now styled, of Alexandria had gradually 
usurped the state and authority of a civil magi- 
strate. The public and private charitics of the 
city were managed by his discretion; his voice 
inflamed or appeased the passions of the multi- 
tude; his commands were blindly obeyed by his 
numerous and fanatic parabolan:,** familiarised 
in their daily office with scenes of death; and 
the prarfects of Egypt were awed or provoked by 
the temporal power of these Christian pontiffs. 
Ardent in the prosecution of heresy, Cvril 
auspiciously opened his reign by oppressing the 
Novatians, the most innocent and harmless of 
the sectaries. The interdiction of their religious 
worship appearcd in his eyes a just and meri- 
torious act; and he confiscated their holy ves- 
sels, without apprehending the guilt of sacri- 
lege. The toleration, and even the privileges of 
the Jews, who had multiplied to the number of 
forty thousand, were secured by the laws of the 
Czesars and Ptolemies, and a long prescription 
of seven hundred years since the foundation of 
Alexandria. Without any legal sentence, with- 
out any royal mandate, the patriarch, at the 
dawn of day, led a seditious multitude to the 
attack of the synagogucs. Unarmed and unpre- 
pared, the Jews were incapable of resistance; 
their houses of prayer were levelled with the 
ground, and the episcopal warrior, after re- 
warding his troops with the plunder of their 
goods, expelled from the city the remnant of 
the unbelieving nation. Perhaps he might plead 
the insolence of their prosperity, and their 
deadly hatred of the Christians, whose blood 
they had recently shed in a malicious or acci- 
dental tumult. Such crimes would have de- 
served the animadversion of the magistrate; 
but in this promiscuous outrage the innocent 
were confounded with the guilty, and Alexan- 
dria was impoverished by the loss of a wealthy 
and industrious colony. The zeal of Cyril ex- 
posed him to the penalties of the Julian law; 
but in a feeble government and a superstitious 
age he was secure of impunity, and even of 
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praise. Orestes complained; but his just com- 
plaints were too quickly forgotten by the min- 
isters of Theodosius, and too deeply remem- 
bered by a priest who affected to pardon, and 
continued to hate, the prafect of Egypt. As he 
passed through the streets his chariot was as- 
saulted by a band of five hundred of the Nitrian 
monks; his guards fled from the wild beasts of 
the desert; his protestations that he was a Chris- 
tian and a Catholic were answered by a volley 
of stones, and the face of Orestes was covered 
with blood, The loyal citizens of Alexandria 
hastened to his rescuc; he instantly satisfied his 
justice and revenge ayainst the monk by whose 
hand he had been wounded, and Ammonis 
expired under the rod of the lictor. At the com- 
mand of Cyril his body was raised from the 
ground, and transported in solemn procession 
to the cathedral; the name of Ammonius was 
changed to that of Thaumasius, the wonderful; 
his tomb was decorated with the trophies of 
martyrdom; and the patriarch ascended the 
pulpit to calebrate the magnanimity of an assas- 
sin and a rebel. Such honours might incite the 
faithful to combat and die under the banners of 
the saint; and he soon prompted, or accepted, 
the sacrifice of a virgin, who professed the re- 
ligion of the Greeks, and cultivated the friend- 
ship of Orestes. Hypatia, the daughter of Theon 
the mathematician,?® was initiated in her fath- 
er's studies; her learned comments have eluci- 
dated the geometry of Apollonius and Diophan- 
tus; and she publicly taught, both at Athens 
and Alexandria, the philosophy of Plato and 
Aristotle. In the bloom of beauty, and in the 
maturity of wisdom, the modest maid refused 
her lovers and instructed her disciples; the per- 
sons most illustrious for their rank or merit were 
impatient to visit the female philosopher; and 
Cyril beheld with a jealous eye the gorgeous 
train of horses and slaves who crowded the door 
of her academy. A rumour was spread among 
the Christians that the daughter of ‘Theon was 
the only obstacle to the reconciliation of the 
praefect and the archbishop; and that obstacle 
was speedily removed. On a fatal day, in the 
holy season of Lent, Hypatia was torn from her 
chariot, stripped naked, dragged to the church, 
and inhumanly butchered by the hands of 
Peter the reader and a troop of savage and 
merciless fanatics: her flesh was scraped from 
her bones with sharp oyster-shells.2° and her 
quivering limbs were delivered to the flames. 
The just progress of inquiry and punishment 
was stopped by seasonable gifts; but the mur- 
der of Hypatia has imprinted an indelible stain 
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on the character and religion of Cyril of Alex- 
andria.?? 

Superstition, perhaps, would more gently ex- 
piate the blood of a virgin than the banishment 
of a saint; and Cyril had accompanied his uncle 
to the iniquitous synod of the Oak. When the 
memory of Chrysostom was restored and conse- 
crated, the nephew of Theophilus, at the head 
of a dying faction, still maintained the justice of 
his sentence; nor was it till after a tedious delay 
and an obstinate resistance that he yielded to 
the consent of the Catholic world.?4 His enmity 
to the Byzantine pontifis” was a sense of inter- 
est, not a sally of passion: he envied their fortu- 
nate station in the sunshine of the Imperial 
court; and he dreaded their upstart ambition, 
which oppressed the metropolitans of Europe 
and Asia, invaded the provinces of Antioch and 
Alexandria, and measured their diocese by the 
limits of the empire. The long moderation of 
Atticus, the mild usurper of the throne of 
Chrysostom, suspended the animosities of the 
Eastern patriarchs; but Cyril was at length 
awakened by the exaltation of a rival more 
worthy of his esteem and hatred. After the short 
and troubled reign of Sisinnius, bishop of Con- 
stantinople, the factions of the clergy and people 
were appeased by the choice of the emperor, 
who, on this occasion, consulted the voice of 
fame, and invited the merit of a stranger. Nesto- 
rius,*° a native of Germanicia and a monk of 
Antioch, was recommended by the austerity of 
his life and the eloquence of his sermons; but the 
first homily which he preached before the de- 
vout ‘Theodosius betrayed the acrimony and 
impatience of his zeal. “Give me, O Cesar!” 
he exclaimed, “give me the earth purged of 
heretics, and I will give you in exchange the 
kingdom of heaven. Exterminate with me the 
heretics, and with you 1 will exterminate the 
Persians.’’ On the fifth day, as if the treaty had 
been already signed, the patriarch of Constanti- 
nople discovered, surprised, and attacked a se- 
cret conventicle of the Arians; they preferred 
death to submission; the flames that were hin- 
dled by their despair soon spread to the neigh- 
bouring houses, and the triumph of Nestorius 
was clouded by the name of encend:ary. On either 
side of the Hellespont his episcopal vigour im- 
posed a rigid formulary of faith and discipline— 
a chronological error concerning the festival of 
Easter was punished as an offence against the 
church and state. Lydia and Caria, Sardes and 
Miletus, were purified with the blood of the 
obstinate Quartodecimans; and the edict of the 
emperor, or rather of the patriarch, enumerates 
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three-and-twenty degrees and denominations 
in the guilt and punishment of heresy.” But the 
sword of persecution which Nestorius so furious- 
ly wielded was soon turned against his own 
breast. Religion was the pretence; but, in the 
judgment of a contemporary saint, ambition 
was the genuine motive of episcopal warfare.™ 

In the Syrian school Nestorius had been 
taught to abhor the confusion of the two na- 
tures, and nicely to discriminate the humanity 
of his master Christ from the divinity of the Lord 
Jesus.** The Blessed Virgin he revered as the 
mother of Christ, but his ears were offended 
with the rash and recent title of mother of 
God,*4 which had been insensibly adopted 
since the origin of the Arian controversy. From 
the pulpit of Constantinople, a friend of the 
patriarch, and afterwards the patriarch him- 
self, repeatedly preached against the use, or the 
abuse, of a word®* unknown to the apostles, un- 
authorised by the church, and which could only 
tend to alarm the timorous, to mislead the sim- 
ple, to amuse the profane, and to justify, by a 
seeming resemblance, the old genealogy of 
Olympus.* In his calmer moments Nestorius 
confessed that it might be tolerated or excused 
by the union of the two natures, and the com- 
munication of their sd:oms:*" but he was exas- 
perated by contradiction to disclaim the wor- 
ship of a new-born, an infant Deity, to draw his 
inadequate similes from the conjugal or civil 
partnerships of life, and to describe the man- 
hood of Christ as the robe, the instrument, the 
tabernacle of his Godhead. At these blasphe- 
mous sounds the pillars of the sanctuary were 
shaken. The unsuccessful competitors of Nesto- 
rius indulged their pious or personal resent- 
ment, the Byzantine clergy was secretly dis- 
pleased with the intrusion of a stranger: what- 
ever is superstitious or absurd might claim the 
protection of the monks; and the people was 
interested in the glory of their virgin patroness. *8 
The sermons of the archbishop, and the service 
of the altar, were disturbed by seditious clam- 
our; his authority and doctrine were renounced 
by separate congregations; every wind scat- 
tered round the empire the leaves of contro- 
versy; and the voice of the combatants on a 
sonorous theatre re-echoed in the cells of Fales- 
tine and Egypt. It was the duty of Cyril to en- 
lighten the zeal and ignorance of his innumera- 
ble monks: in the school of Alexandria he had 
imbibed and professed the incarnation of one 
nature; and the successor of Athanasius con- 
sulted his pride and ambition when he rose in 
arms against another Arius, more formidable 
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and more guilty, on the second throne of the 
hierarchy. After a short correspondence, in 
which the rival prelates disguised their hatred 
in the hollow language of respect and charity, 
the patriarch of Alexandria denounced to the 
prince and people, to the East and to the West, 
the damnable errors of the Byzantine pontiff. 
From the East, more especially from Antioch, 
he obtained the ambiguous counsels of tolera- 
tion and silence, which were addressed to both 
parties while they favoured the cause of Nesto- 
rius. But the Vatican received with open arms 
the messengers of Egypt. The vanity of Celes- 
tine was flattered by the appeal; and the partial 
version of a monk decided the faith of the pope, 
who, with his Latin clergy, was ignorant of the 
language, the arts, and the theology of the 
Greeks. At the head of an Italian synod, Celes- 
tine weighed the merits of the cause, approved 
the creed of Cyril, condemned the sentiments 
and person of Nestorius, degraded the heretic 
from his episcopal dignity, allowed a respite of 
ten days for recantation and penance, and dele- 
gated to his enemy the exccution of this rash 
and illegal sentence. But the patriarch of Alex- 
andria, whilst he darted the thunders of a god, 
exposed the errors and passions of a mortal; 
and his twelve anathemas® still torture the 
orthodox slaves who adore the memory of a 
saint without forfeiting their allegiance to the 
synod of Chalcedon. These bold assertions are 
indelibly tinged with the colours of the Apolli- 
narian heresy; but the serious, and perhaps the 
Sincere, professions of Nestorius have satisfied 
the wiscr and less partial theologians of the 
present times. *° 

Yet ncither the emperor nor the primate of 
the East were disposed to obey the mandate of 
an Italian priest; and a synod of the Catholic, 
or rather of the Greek, church was unanimously 
demanded as the sole remedy that could ap- 
pease or decide this ecclesiastical quarrel.“ 
Ephesus, on al! sides accessible by sea and land, 
was chosen for the place, the festival of Pentc- 
cost for the day, of the meeting; a writ of sum- 
mons was despatched to each metropolitan, 
and a guard was stationed to protéct and con- 
fine the fathers till they should setéle the mys- 
teries of heaven and the faith of the earth. 
Nestorius appeared not as a criminal, but as a 
judge; he depended on the weight'‘rather than 
the number of his prelates, and his sturdy slaves 
from the baths of Zeuxippus were armed for 
every service of injury or defence. But his ad- 
versary Cyril was more powerful in the weap- 
ons both of the flesh and of the spirit. Disobedi- 
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ent to the letter, or at least to the meaning, of 
the royal summons, he was attended by fifty 
Egyptian bishops, who expected from their 
patriarch’s nod the inspiration of the Holy 
Ghost. He had contracted an intimate alliance 
with Memnon bishop of Ephesus. The despotic 
primate of Asia disposed of the ready succours 
of thirty or forty episcopal votes: a crowd of 
peasants, the slaves of the church, was poured 
into the city to support with blows and clam- 
ours a metaphysical argument; and the people 
zealously asserted the honour of the Virgin, 
whose body reposed within the walls of Ephe- 
sus.“ The fleet which had transported Cyril 
from Alexandria was laden with the riches of 
Egypt; and he disembarked a numerous body 
of mariners, slaves, and fanatics, enlisted with 
blind obedience under the banner of St. Mark 
and the mother of God. The fathers, and even 
the guards, of the council were awed by this 
martial array; the adversaries of Cyril and 
Mary were insulted in the streets or threatened 
in their houses; his eloquence and liberality 
made a daily increase in the number of his ad- 
herents; and the Frvptian soon computed that 
he might command the attendance and the 
voices of two hundred bishops.‘ But the author 
of the twelve anathemas foresaw and dreaded 
the opposition of John of Antioch, who, with a 
small though respectable train of metropolitans 
and divines, was advancing by slow journeys 
from the distant capital of the East. [Impatient 
of a delay which he stigmatised as voluntary 
and culpable,‘ Cyril announced the opening of 
the synod sixteen days after the festival of 
Pentecost. Nestorius, who depended on the 
near approach of his Eastern friends, persisted, 
like his predecessor Chrysostom, to disclaim the 
jurisdiction, and to disobey the summons, of his 
enemies: they hastened his trial, and his accuser 
presided in the seat of judgment. Sixty-eight 
bishops, twenty-two of metropolitan rank, de- 
fended his cause by a modest and tcmperate 
protest: they were excluded from the councils of 
their brethren. Candidian, in the emperor's 
name, requested a delay of four days; the pro- 
fane magistrate was driven with outrage and 
insult from the assembly of the saints. ‘The whole 
‘of this momentous transaction was crowded 
into the compass of a summer’s day: the bish- 
ops delivered their separate opinions; but the 
uniformity of style reveals the influence or the 
band of a master, who has been accused of cor- 
rupting the public evidence of their acts and 
subscriptions. “* Without a dissenting voice they 
recognised in the epistles of Cyril the Nicene 
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creed and the doctrine of the fathers: but the 
partial extracts from the letters and homilies of 
Nestorius were interrupted by curses and anath- 
emas; and the heretic was degraded from his 
episcopal and ecclesiastical dignity. The sen- 
tence, maliciously inscribed to the new Judas, 
was affixed and proclaimed in the streets of 
Ephesus: the weary prelates, as they issued 
from the church of the mother of God, were 
saluted as her champions; and her victory was 
celebrated by the illuminations, the songs, and 
the tumult of the night. 

On the fifth day the triumph was clouded by 
the arrival and indignation of the Eastern bish- 
ops. In a chamber of the inn, before he had 
wiped the dust from his shoes, John of Antioch 
gave audience to Candidian the Imperial min- 
ister, who related his ineffectual efforts to pre- 
vent or to annul the hasty violence of the Egyp- 
tian. With equal haste and violence the Orien- 
tal synod of fifty bishops degraded Cyril and 
Memnon from their episcopal honours; con- 
demned, in the twelve anathemas, the purest 
venom of the Apoljinarian heresy; and de- 
scribed the Alexandrian primate as a monster, 
born and educated for the destruction of the 
church.‘* His throne was distant and inaccessi- 
ble; but they instantly resolved to bestow on the 
flock of Ephesus the blessing of a faithful shep- 
herd. By the vigilance of Memnon the churches 
were shut against them, and a strong garrison 
was thrown into the cathedral. The troops, un- 
der the command of Candidian, advanced to 
the assault; the outguards were routed and put 
to the sword, but the place was impregnable: 
the besiegers retired; their retreat was pursued 
by a vigorous sally; they lost their horses, and 
many of the soldiers were dangerously wounded 
with clubs and stones. Ephesus, the city of the 
Virgin, was defiled with rage and clamour, with 
sedition and blood ; the rival synods darted anath- 
emas and excommunications from their spiri- 
tual engines; and the court of Theodosius was 
perplexed by the adverse and contradictory 
narratives of the Svrian and Egyptian factions. 
During a busy period of three months the em- 
peror tried every method, except the most ef- 
fectual means of indifference and contempt, to 
reconcile this theological quarrel. He attempted 
tu remove or intimidate the leaders by a com- 
mon sentence of acquittal or condemnation; he 
invested his representatives at Ephesus with 
ample power and military force; he summoned 
from either party eight chosen deputies to a free 
and candid conference in the neighbourhood of 
the capital, far from the contagion of popular 
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frenzy. But the Orientals refused to yield, and 
the Catholics, proud of their numbers and of 
their Latin allies, rejected all terms of union or 
toleration. The patience of the meek ‘Theodosi- 
us was provoked, and he dissolved in anger this 
episcopal tumult, which at the distance of thir- 
teen centuries assumes the venerable aspect of 
the third cecumenical council.‘’ ‘God is my 
witness,” said the pious prince, “that I am not 
the author of this confusion. His providence will 
discern and punish the guilty. Return to your 
provinces, and inay your private virtues repair 
the mischief and scandal of your meeting.” 
They returned to their provinces; but the same 
passions which had distracted the synod of 
Ephesus were diffused over the Eastern world. 
After three obstinate and cqual campaigns, 
John of Antioch and Cyril of Alexandria conde- 
scended to explain and embrace: but their 
seeming re-union must be imputed rather to 
prudence than to reason, to the mutual lassitude 
rather than to the Christian charity of the 
patriarchs. 

The Byzantine pontiff had instilled into the 
roval ear a baleful prejudice against the charac- 
ter and conduct of his Egyptian rival. An epistle 
of menace and invective,‘? which accompanied 
the summons, accused him as a busy, insolent, 
and envious priest, who perplexed the simplic- 
ity of the faith, violated the peace of the church 
and state, and, by his artful and separate ad- 
dresses to the wife and sister of Theodosius, 
presumed to suppose, or to scatter, the seeds of 
discord in the Imperial family. At the stern 
command of his sovereign, Cyril had repaired’ 
to Ephesus, where he was resisted, threatencd, 
and confined, by the magistrates in the interest 
of Nestorius and the Orientals, who assembled 
the troops of Lydia and [Ionia to suppress the 
fanatic and disorderly train of the patriarch. 
Without expecting the royal licence, he escaped 
from his guards, precipitately embarked, de- 
serted the imperfect synod, and retired to his 
episcopal fortress of safety and independence. 
But his artful emissaries, both in the court and 
city, successfully laboured to appease the re- 
sentment, and to conciliate the favour. of the 
emperor. The feeble son of Arcadius was alter- 
nately swayed by his wife and sister, by the 
eunuchs and women of the palace: superstition 
and avarice were their ruling passions; and the 
orthodox chiefs were assiduous in their endeav- 
ours to alarm the former and to gratify the 
latter. Constantinople and the suburbs were 
sanctified with frequent monasteries, and the 
holy abbots, Dalmatius and Eutyches,® had de- 
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voted their zeal and fidelity to the cause of 
Cyril, the worship of Mary, and the unity of 
Christ. From the first moinent of their monastic 
life they had never mingled with the world, or 
trod the profane ground of the city. But in this 
awful moment of the danger of the church, 
their vow was superseded bv a more sublime 
and indispensable duty. At the head of a long 
order of monks and hermits, who carried burn- 
ing tapers in their hands, and chanted litanies 
to the mother of God, they proceeded from their 
monasteries to the palace. The people was edi- 
fied and inflamed by this extraordinary spec- 
tacle, and the trembling monarch listened to the 
prayers and adjurations of the saints, who bold- 
ly pronounced that none could hope for salva- 
tion unless they embraced the person and the 
creed of the orthodox successor of Athanasius. 
At the same time every avenue of the throne 
was assaulted with gold. Under the decent 
names of eulogres and benedicttons, the courtiers of 
both sexes were bribed according to the mea- 
sure of their power and rapaciousness. But their 
incessant deinands despoiled the sanctuaries of 
Constantinople and Alexandria; and the author- 
ity of the patriarch was unable to silence the 
just murmur of his clergy, that a debt of sixty 
thousand pounds had already been contracted 
to support the expense of this scandalous cor- 
rupuon.*® Pulcheria, who relieved her brother 
from the weight of an empire, was the firmest 
pillar of orthodoxy; and so intimate was the 
alliance between the thunders of the synod and 
the whispers of the court, that Cyril was assured 
of success if he could displace one eunuch, and 
substitute another in the favour of Theodosius. 
Yet the Egyptian could not boast of a glorious 
or decisive victory. ‘Che emperor, with unaccus- 
toined firmness, adhered to his promise of pro- 
tecting the innocence of the Oriental bishops; 
and Cyril softened his anathemas, and con- 
fessed, with ambiguity and reluctance, a two- 
fold nature of Christ, before he was permitted 
to satiate his revenge against the unfortunate 
Nestorius, 5! 

The rash and obstinate Nestorius, before the 
end of the synod, was oppressed by Cyril, be- 
trayed by the court, and faintly supported by 
his Eastern friends. A sentiment of fear or indig- 
nation prompted him, while it was yet time, to 
affect the glory of a voluntary abdication:® 
his wish, or at least his request, was readily 
granted; he was conducted with honour from 
Ephesus to his old monastery of Antioch; and, 
after a short pause, his successors, Maximian 
and Proclus, were acknowledged as the lawful 
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bishops of Constantinople. But in the silence of 
his cell the degraded patriarch could no longer 
resuine the innocence and security of a private 
monk. The past he regretted, he was discon- 
tented with the present, and the future he had 
reason to dread: the Oriental bishops succes- 
sively disengaged their cause from his unpopu- 
lar name, and each day decreased the number 
of the schismatics who revered Nestorius as the 
confessor of the faith. After a residence at An- 
tioch of four years, the hand of Theodosius sub- 
scribed an edict®’ which ranked him with Simon 
the magician, proscribed his opinions and fol- 
lowers, condemned his writings to the flames, 
and banished his person first to Petra in Arabia, 
and at length to Oasis, one of the zs/ands of the 
Libyan desert. 4 Secluded from the church and 
from the world, the exile was still pursued by 
the rage of bigotry and war. A wandering tribe 
of the Blemmyes or Nubians invaded his soli- 
tary prison: in their retreat they dismissed a 
crowd of useless captives; but no sooner had 
Nestorius reached the banks of the Nile, than 
he would gladly have escaped from a Roman 
and orthodox city (. the milder servitude of the 
savages. His flight was punished as a new 
crime: the soul of the patriarch inspired the 
civil and ecclesiastical powers of Egypt; the 
magistrates, the soldiers, the monks, devoutly 
tortured the enemy of Christ and St. Cyril; and, 
as far as the confines of Aithiopia, the heretic 
was alternately dragyed and recalled, ull his 
aged body was broken by the hardships and 
accidents of these reiterated journeys. Yet his 
mind was still independent and erect; the presi- 
dent of ‘Thebais was awed by his pastoral let- 
ters; he survived the Catholic tyrant of Alexan- 
dria, and, after sixteen years’ banishment, the 
synod of Chalcedon would perhaps have re- 
stored him to the honours, or at least to the 
conimunion, of the church. The death of Nesto- 
rius prevented his obedience to their welcome 
sumimnons;*5 and his disease might afford some 
colour to the scandalous report, that his tongue, 
the organ of blasphemy, had been eaten by the 
worms. He was buried in a city of Upper 
Egypt, known by the names of Chemnis, or Pan- 
opolis, or Akmim;** but the immortal inalice 
‘of the Jacobites has persevered for ages to cast 
stones against his sepulchre, and to propagate 
the foolish tradition that it was never watered 
by the rain of heaven, which equally descends 
on the righteous and the ungodly.” Humanity 
may drop a tear on the fate of Nestorius; yet 
justice must observe that he suffered the perse- 
cution which he had approved and inflicted. 
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The death of the Alexandrian primate, after 
a reign of thirty-two years, abandoned the 
Catholics to the intemperance of zeal and the 
abuse of victory.” The monophysite doctrine (one 
incarnate nature) was rigorously preached in 
the churches of Egypt and the monasteries of 
the East; the primitive creed of Apollinaris was 
protected by the sanctity of Cyril; and the name 
of Eurycues, his venerable friend, has been ap- 
plied to the sect most adverse to the Syrian 
heresy of Nestorius. His rival Eutyches was the 
abbot, or archimandrite, or superior of three 
hundred monks; but the opinions of a simple 
and illiterate recluse might have expired in a 
cell where he had slept above seventy years if 
the resentment or indiscretion of Flavian, the 
Byzantine pontiff, had not exposed the scandal 
to the eyes of the Christian world. His domestic 
synod was instantly convened, their proceed- 
ings were sullied with clamour and artifice, and 
the aged heretic was surprised into a seeming 
confession that Christ had not derived his body 
from the substance of the Virgin Mary. From 
their partial decree Eutyches appealed to a 
general council; and his cause was vigorously 
asserted by his godson Chrysaphius, the reign- 
ing eunuch of the palace, and his accomplice 
Dioscorus, who had succeeded to the throne, the 
creed, the talents, and the vices of the nephew 
of ‘Theophilus. By the special summons of Theo- 
dosius, the second synod of Ephesus was judi- 
ciously composed of ten metropolitans and ten 
bishops from each of the six dioceses of the 
Eastern einpire: some exceptions of favour or 
merit enlarged the number to one hundred and 
thirty-five; and the Syrian Barsumas, as the 
chicf and representative of the monks, was in- 
vited to sit and vote with the successors of the 
apostles. But the despotism of the Alexandrian 
patriarch agaia oppressed the freedom of de- 
bate; the same spiritual and carnal weapons 
were again drawn from the arsenals of Egypt; 
the Asiatic veterans, a band of archers, served 
under the orders of Dioscorus; and the more 
formidable monks, whose minds were inacces- 
sible to reason or mercy, besieged the doors of 
the cathedral. The general and, as it should 
seem, the unconstrained voice of the fathers ac- 
cepted the faith and even the anathemas of Cyr- 
ii, and the heresy of the two natures was for- 
mally condemned in the persons and writings 
of the most learned Orientals. ‘May those who 
divide Christ be divided with the sword, may 
they be hewn in pieces, may they be burned 
alive!’ were the charitable wishes of a Christian 
synod.®® The innocence and sanctity of Euty- 
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ches were acknowledged without hesitation; 
but the prelates, more especially those of Thrace 
and Asia, were unwilling to depose their patri- 
arch for the use or even the abuse of his lawful 
jurisdiction. They embraced the knees of Dios- 
corus, as he stood with a threatening aspect on 
the footstool of his throne, and conjured him to 
forgive the offences and to respect the dignity 
of his brother. ‘‘Do you mean to raise a sedi- 
tion?”’ exclaimed the relentless tyrant. ‘‘Where 
are the officers?”’ At these words a furious mul- 
titude of monks and soldiers, with stakes, and 
swords, and chains, burst into the church: the 
trembling bishops hid themselves behind the 
altar or under the benches; and as they were 
not inspired with the zeal of martyrdom, they 
successively subscribed a blank paper, which 
was afterwards filled with the condemnation of 
the Byzantine pontiff. Flavian was instantly de- 
livered to the wild beasts of this spiritual am- 
phitheatre: the monks were stimulated by the 
voice and example of Barsumas to avenge the 
injuries of Christ: it is said that the patriarch of 
Alexandria reviled, and buffeted, and kicked, 
and trampled his brother of Constantinople :* 
it is certain that the victim, before he could 
reach the place of his exile, expired on the third 
day of the wounds and bruises which he had re- 
ceived at Ephesus. This second synod has been 
justly branded as a gang of robbers and assas- 
sins; yet the accusers of Dioscorus would mag- 
nify his violence, to alleviate the cowardice and 
inconstancy of their own behaviour. 

The faith of Egypt had prevailed: but the 


vanquished party was supported by the same’ 


pope who encountered without fear the hostile 
rage of Attila and Genseric. The theology of 
Leo, his famous fome or epistle on the mystery of 
the incarnation, had been disregarded by the 
synod of Ephesus: his authority, and that of the 
Latin church, was insulted in his legates, who 
escaped from slavery and death to relate the 
melancholy tale of the tyranny of Dioscorus and 
the martyrdom of Flavian. His provincial synod 
annulled the irregular proceedings of Ephesus; 
but as this step was itself irregular, he solicited 
the convocation of a general council in the free 
and orthodox provinces of Italy. From his inde- 
pendent throne the Roman bishop spoke and 
acted without danger as the head of the Chris- 
tians, and his dictates were obsequiously tran- 
scribed by Placidia and her son Valentinian, 
who addressed their Eastern colleague to re- 
store the peace and unity of the church. But the 
pageant of Oriental royalty was moved with 
equal dexterity by the hand of the eunuch; and 
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Theodosius could pronounce, without hesita- 
tion, that the church was already peaceful and 
triumphant, and that the recent flame had been 
extinguished by the just punishment of the Nes- 
torians. Perhaps the Greeks would be still in- 
volved in the heresy of the Monophysites, if the 
emperor’s horse had not fortunately stumbled; 
Theodosius expired; his orthodox sister, Pul- 
cheria, with a nominal husband, succeeded to 
the throne; Chrysaphius was burnt, Dioscorus 
was disgraced, the exiles were recalled, and the 
tome of Leo was subscribed by the Oriental bish- 
ops. Yet the pope was disappointed in his fav- 
ourite project of a Latin council: he disdained 
to preside in the Greek synod which was speed- 
ily assembled at Nice in Bithynia; his legates re- 
quired in a peremptory tone the presence of the 
emperor; and the weary fathers were transport- 
ed to Chalcedon under the immediate eye of 
Marcian and the senate of Constantinople. A 
quarter of a mile from the Thracian Bosphorus 
the church of St. Euphemia was built on the 
summit of a gentle though lofty ascent: the 
triple structure was celebrated as a prodigy of 
art, and the boundless prospect of the land and 
sea might have raised the mind of a sectary to 
the contemplation of the God of the universe. 
Six hundred and thirty bishops were ranged in 
order in the nave of the church; but the patri- 
archs of the East were preceded by the legates, 
of whom the third was a simple priest; and the 
place of honour was reserved for twenty laymen 
of consular or senatorian rank. The gospel was 
ostentatiously displayed in the centre, but the 
rule of faith was defined by the papal and im- 
perial ministers, who moderated the thirteen 
sessions of the council of Chalcedon.® Their 
partial interposition silenced the intemperate 
shouts and execrations which degraded the 
episcopal gravity; but, on the formal accusation 
of the legates, Dioscorus was compelled to de- 
scend from his throne to the rank of a criminal, 
already condemned in the opinion of his judges. 
The Orientals, less adverse to Nestorius than to 
Cyril, accepted the Romans as their deliverers: 
Thrace, and Pontus, and Asia, were exasper- 
ated against the murderer of Flavian, and the 
new patriarchs of Constantinople and Antioch 
secured their places by the sacrifice of their 
benefactor. The bishops of Palestine, Mace- 
donia, and Greece were attached tq the faith of 
Cyril; but in the face of the synod, in the heat 
of the battle, the leaders, with their opsequious 
train, passed from the right to the left wing, and 
decided the victory by this seasonable desertion. 
Of the seventeen suffragans who sailed from 
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Alexandria, four were tempted from their alle- 
giance, and the thirteen, falling prostrate on the 
ground, implored the mercy of the council, with 
sighs and tears, and a pathetic declaration, that, 
if they yielded, they should be massacred, on 
their return to Egypt, by the indignant people. 
A tardy repentance was allowed to expiate the 
guilt or error of the accomplices of Dioscorus: 
but their sins were accumulated on his head; 
he neither asked nor hoped for pardon, and the 
moderation of those who pleaded for a general 
amnesty was drowned in the prevailing cry of 
victory and revenge. To save the reputation of 
his late adherents, some personal offences were 
skilfully detected; his rash and illegal excom- 
munication of the pope, and his contumacious 
refusal (while he was detained a prisoner) to 
attend the summons of the synod. Witnesses 
were introduced to prove the special facts of his 
pride, avarice, and cruelty; and the fathers 
heard with abhorrence that the alms of the 
church were lavished on the female dancers, 
that his palace, and even his bath, was open to 
the prostitutes of Alexandria, and that the in- 
famous Pansophiia, «. Irene, was publicly en- 
tertained as the concubine of the patriarch. ® 
For these scandalous offences Dioscorus was 
deposed by the synod and banished by the em- 
peror ; but the purity of his faith was declared in 
the presence, and with the tacit approbation, of 
the fathers. Their prudence supposed rather 
than pronounced the heresy of Eutyches, who 
was never summoned before their tribunal; and 
they sat silent and abashed when a bold Mono- 
physite, casting at their feet a volume of Cyril, 
challenged them to anathematise in his person 
the doctrine of the saint. If we fairly peruse the 
acts of Chalcedon as they are recorded by the 
orthodox party,* we shall find that a great ma- 
jority of the bishops embraced the simple unity 
of Christ; and the ambiguous concession that 
he was formed OF or FROM two natures might 
imply either their previous existence, or their 
subsequent confusion, or some dangerous inter- 
val between the conception of the man and the 
assumption of the God. The Roman theology, 
more positive and precise, adopted the term 
.most offensive to the ears of the Egyptians, that 
Christ existed In two natures; and this momen- 
tous particle®® (which the memory, rather than 
the understanding, must retain) had almost 
produced a schism among the Catholic bishops. 
The tome of Leo had been respectfully, perhaps 
sincerely, subscribed; but they protested, in two 
successive debates, that it was neither expedicnt 
nor lawful to transgress the sacred landmarks 
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which had been fixed at Nice, Constantinople, 
and Ephesus, according to the rule of Scripture 
and tradition. At length they yielded to the im- 
portunities of their masters, but their infallible 
decree, after it had been ratified with deliberate 
votes and vehement acclamations, was over- 
turned in the next session by the opposition of 
the legates and their Oriental friends. It was in 
vain that a multitude of episcopal voices re- 
peated in chorus, “The definition of the fathers 
is orthodox and immutable! The heretics are 
now discovered! Anathema to the Nestorians! 
Let them depart from the synod! Let them re- 
pair to Rome.’’®* The legates threatened, the 
emperor was absolute, and a committee of 
eighteen bishops prepared a new decree, which 
was imposed on the reluctant assembly. In the 
name of the fourth general council, the Christ 
in one person, but i two natures, was an- 
nounced to the Catholic world: an invisible 
line was drawn between the heresy of Apolli- 
naris and the faith of St. Cyril; and the road to 
paradise, a bridge as sharp as a razor, was sus- 
pended over the abyss by the master-hand of 
the theological artist. During ten centuries of 
blindness and servitude Europe received her re- 
ligious opinions from the oracle of the Vatican; 
and the same doctrine, already varnished with 
the rust of antiquity, was admitted without dis- 
pute into the creed of the reformers, who dis- 
claimed the supremacy of the Roman pontiff. 
The synod of Chalcedon still triumphs in the 
Protestant churches; but the ferment of contro- 
versy has subsided, and the most pious Chris- 
tians of the present day are ignorant, or careless, 
of their own belief concerning the mystery of 
the incarnation. 

Far different was the temper of the Greeks 
and Egyptians under the orthodox reigns of Leo 
and Marcian. Those pious emperors enforced 
with arms and edicts the symbol of their faith ;* 
and it was declared by the conscience or honour 
of five hundred bishops, that the decrees of the 
synod of Chalcedon might be lawfully supported, 
even with blood. The Catholics observed with 
satisfaction that the same synod was odious both 
to the Nestorians and the Monophysites;® but 
the Nestorians were less angry, or less powerful, 
and the East was distracted by the obstinate 
and sanguinary zeal of the Monophysites. Jeru- 
salem was occupied by an army of monks; in 
the name of the one incarnate nature, they pil- 
laged, they burnt, they murdered; the sepul- 
chre of Christ was defiled with blood; and the 
gates of the city were guarded in tumultuous 
rebellion against the troops of the emperor. 
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After the disgrace and exile of Dioscorus, the 
Egyptians still regretted their spiritual father, 
and detested the usurpation of his successor, 
who was introduced by the fathers of Chalce- 
don. The throne of Proterius was supported by 
a guard of two thousand soldiers; he waged a 
five years’ war against the people of Alexandria; 
and on the first intelligence of the death of Mar- 
cian, he became the victim of their zeal. On the 
third day before the festival of Easter the patri- 
arch was besieged in the cathedral, and mur- 
dered in the baptistery. The remains of his 
mangled corpse were delivered to the flames, 
and his ashes to the wind: and the deed was in- 
spired by the vision of a pretended angel; an 
ambitious monk who, under the name of ‘Timo- 
thy the Cat, succeeded to the place and opin- 
ions of Dioscorus. This deadly superstition was 
inflamed on either side by the principle and the 
practice of retaliation: in the pursuit of a meta- 
physical quarrel many thousands’°® were slain, 
and the Christians of every degree were de- 
prived of the substantial enjoyments of social 
life, and of the invisible gifts of baptism and the 
holy communion. Perhaps an extravagant fable 
of the times may conceal an allegorical picture 
of these fanatics, who tortured each other and 
themselves. “‘Onder the consulship of Venantius 
and Celer,”’ says a grave bishop, ‘‘the people of 
Alexandria, and all Egypt, were seized with a 
strange and diabolical frenzy: great and small, 
slaves and freedmen, monks and clergy, the na- 
tives of the land, who opposed the synod of 
Chalcedon, lost their speech and reason, barked , 
like dogs, and tore, with their own teeth, the 
fiesh from their hands and arms.?’" 

The disorders of thirty years at length pro- 
duced the famous HENoTICON” of the emperor 
Zeno, which in his reign, and in that of Anasta- 
sius, was signed by all the bishops of the East, 
under the penalty of degradation and exile if 
they rejected or infringed this salutary and fun- 
damental law. The clergy may smile or groan 
at the presumption of a layman who defines the 
articles of faith; yet, if he stoops to the humili- 
ating task, his mind is less infected by prejudice 
or interest, and the authority of the magistrate 
can only be maintaincd by the concord of the 
people. It is in ecclesiastical story that Zeno ap- 
pears least contemptible; and I am not able to 
discern any Manichzan or Eutychian guilt in 
the generous saying of Anastasius, That it was 
unworthy of an emperor to persecute the wor- 
shippers of Christ and the citizens of Rome. The 
Henoticon was most pleasing to the Egyptians; 
yet the smallest blemish has not been descried 
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by the jealous and even jaundiced eyes of our 
orthodox schoolmen, and it accurately repre- 
sents the Catholic faith of the incarnation, with- 
out adopting or disclaiming the peculiar terms 
or tenets of the hostile sects. A solemn anathema 
is pronounced against Nestorius and Eutyches; 
against all heretics by whom Christ is divided, 
or confounded, or reduced to a phantom. With- 
out defining the number or the article of the 
word nature, the pure system of St. Cyril, the 
faith of Nice, Constantinople, and Ephesus, is 
respectfully confirmed; but, instead of bowing 
at the name of the fourth council, the subject is 
dismissed by the censure of all contrary doc- 
trines, if any such have been taught either else- 
where or at Chalcedon. Under this ambiguous 
expression the friends and the enemies of the 
last synod might unite in a silent embrace. The 
most reasonable Christians acquiesced in this 
mode of toleration; but their reason was feeble 
and inconstant, and their obedience was de- 
spised as timid and servile by the vehement spir- 
it of their brethren. On a subject which en- 
grossed the thoughts and discourses of men, it 
was difficult to preserve an exact neutrality; a 
book, a sermon, a prayer, rekindled the flame 
of controversy; and the bonds of communion 
were alternately broken and renewed by the 
private animosity of the bishops. The space be- 
tween Nestorius and Eutyches was filled by a 
thousand shades of language and opinion; the 
acephal:’* of Egypt, and the Roman pontiffs, of 
equal valour, though of unequal strength, may 
be found at the two extremities of the theologi- 
cal scale. The acephali, without a king or bish- 
op, were separated above three hundred years 
froin the patriarchs of Alexandria, who had ac- 
cepted the communion of Constantinople, with- 
out exacting a formal condemnation of the 
synod of Chalcedon. For accepting the com- 
munion of Alexandria, without a formal appro- 
bation of the saine synod, the patriarchs of Con- 
stantinople were anathematised by the popes. 
Their inflexible despotism involved the most 
orthodox of the Greck churches in this spiritual 
contagion, denied or doubted the validity of 
their sacraments," and fomented, thirty-five 
years, the schism of the East and West, till they 
finally abolished the memory of four Byzantine 
pontiffs who had dared to oppose the suprema- 
cy of St. Peter.”® Before that periad the precari- 
ous truce of Constantinople and Egypt had been 
violated by the zeal of the rival prelates. Mace- 
donius who was suspected of the Nestorian 
heresy asserted, in disgrace and exile, the synod 
of Chalcedon, while the successor of Cyril 
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would have purchased its overthrow with a 
bribe of two thousand pounds of gold. 

In the fever of the times the sense, or rather 
the sound of a syllable, was sufficient to disturb 
the peace of an empire. The Trisacion’® (thrice 
holy), ‘‘Holy, holy, holy, Lord God of Hosts!’ 
is supposed by the Greeks to be the identical 
hymn which the angels and cherubim eternally 
repeat before the throne of God, and which, 
about the middle of the fifth century, was mi- 
raculously revealed to the church of Constanti- 
nople. The devotion of Antioch soun added, 
‘‘who was crucified for us!” and this grateful 
address, either to Christ alone, or to the whole 
Trinity, may be justified by the rules of theolo- 
gy, and has been gradually adopted by the 
Catholics of the East and West. But it had been 
imagined by a Monophysite bishop: the gift 
of an enemy was at first rejected as a dire and 
dangerous blasphemy, and the rash innovation 
had nearly cost the emperor Anastasius his 
throne and his life.“ The people of Constanti- 
nople was devoid of any rational principles of 
freedom; but they held, as a lawful cause of re- 
bellion, the colour ot a livery in the races, or the 
colour of a mystery in the schools. The Trisa- 
gion, with and without this obnoxious addi- 
tion, was chanted in the cathedral by two ad- 
verse choirs, and, when their lungs were ex- 
hausted, they had recourse to the more solid 
arguments of sticks and stones; the aggressors 
were punished by the emperor, and defended 
by the patriarch; and the crown and mitre were 
staked on the event of this momentous quarrel. 
‘The streets were instantly crowded with innu- 
merable swarms of men, women, and children; 
the legions of monks, in regular array, marched, 
and shouted, and fought at their head. ‘‘Chris- 
tians! this is the day of martyrdom: let us not 
desert our spiritual father; anathema to the 
Manichzwan tyrant! he is unworthy to reign.” 
Such was the Catholic cry; and the gallcys of 
Anastasius lay upon their oars before the pal- 
ace, till the patriarch had pardoned his peni- 
tent, and hushed the waves of the troubled mul- 
titude. The triumph of Macedonius was check- 
ed by a speedy exilc; but the zeal of his flock 
‘was again exasperated by the same qucstion, 
“Whether one of the ‘lrinity had been cruci- 
fied??? On this momentous occasion the blue 
and green factions of Constantinople suspended 
their discord, and the civil and military powers 
were annihilated in their presence. The keys of 
the city, and the standards of the guards, were 
deposited in the forum of Constantine, the prin- 
cipal station and camp of the faithful. Day and 
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night they were incessantly busied cither in 
singing hymns to the honour of their God, or in 
pillaging and murdering the servants of their 
prince. The head of his favourite monk, the 
friend, as they styled him, of the enemy of the 
Holy Trinity, was borne aloft on a spear; and 
the fire-brands, which had been darted against 
heretical structures, diffused the undistinguish- 
ing flames over the most orthodox buildings. 
The statues of the emperor were broken, and 
his person was concealed in a suburb, till, at the 
end of threc days, he dared to implore the mer- 
cy of his subjects. Without his diadem, and in 
the posture of a suppliant, Anastasius appeared 
on the thronc of the circus. The Catholics, be- 
fore his face, rehearsed their genuine Trisagion; 
they exulted in the offer which he proclaimed 
by the voice of a herald of abdicating the pur- 
ple; they listened to the admonition, that, since 
all could not reign, they should previously agree 
in the choice of a sovereign: and they accepted 
the blood of two unpopular ministers, whom 
their master without hesitation condeinned to 
the lions. These furious but transient seditions 
were encouraged by the success of Vitalian, 
who, with an army of Huns and Bulgarians, for 
the most part idolaters, declared hitnself the 
champion of the Catholic faith. In this pious re- 
bellion he depopulated Thrace, besieged Con- 
stantinople, exterminated sixty-five thousand of 
his fellow-Christians, till he obtained the recall 
of the bishops, the satisfaction of the pope, and 
the establishment of the council of Chalcedon, 
an orthodox treaty, reluctantly signed by the 
dying Anastasius, and rnore faithfully perform- 
ed by the uncle of Justinian. And such was the 
event of the first of the religious wars which have 
been waged in the name and by the disciples of 
the God of Peace.” 

Justinian has been already seen in the various 
lights of a prince, a conqueror, and a lawgiver: 
the theologian®® still remains, and it affords an 
unfavourable prejudice that his theology should 
form a very prominent feature of his portrait. 
The sovereign sympathised with his subjects in 
their superstitious reverence for living and de- 
parted saints: his Code, and more especially his 
Novels, confirm and enlarge the privileges of 
the clergy; and inevery dispute between a monk 
and a layman, the partial judge was inclined to 
pronounce that truth and innocence and justice 
were always on the side of the church. In his 
public and private devotions the emperor was 
assiduous and exemplary; his prayers, vigils, 
and fasts displayed the austere penance of a 
monk; his fancy was amuscd by the hope or be- 
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lief of personal inspiration; he had secured the 
patronage of the Virgin and St. Michael the 
archangel; and his recovery from a dangerous 
disease was ascribed to the miraculous succour 
of the holy martyrs Cosmas and Damian. The 
capital and the provinces of the East were deco- 
rated with the monuments of his religion ;*! and 
though the far greater part of these costly struc- 
tures may be attributed to his taste or ostenta- 
tion, the zeal of the royal architect was probably 
quickened by a genuine sense of love and grati- 
tude towards his invisible benefactors. Among 
the titles of Imperial greatness the name of Prous 
was most pleasing to his ear; to promote the 
temporal and spiritual interest of the church 
was the serious business of his life; and the duty 
of father of his country was often sacrificed to 
that of defender of the faith. The controversies 
of the times were congenial to his temper and 
understanding; and the theological professors 
must inwardly deride the diligence of a stranger 
who cultivated their art and neglected his own. 
“What can ye fear,’’ said a bold conspirator to 
his associates, “from your bigoted tyrant? Sleep- 
less and unarmed he sits whole nights in his 
closet debating with reverend greybeards, and 
turning over the pages of ecclesiastical vol- 
umes,”’® The fruits of these lucubrations were 
displayed in many a conference, where Justin- 
ian might shine as the loudest and most subtle 
of the disputants; in many a sermon which, un- 
der the name of edicts and epistles, proclaimed 
to the empire the theology of their master. 
While the barbarians invaded the provinces,. 
while the victorious legions marched under the 
banners of Belisarius and Narses, the successor 
of Trajan, unknown to the camp, was content 
to vanquish at the head of a synod. Had he in- 
vited to these synods a disinterested and rational 
spectator, Justinian might have learned ‘“‘that 
religious controversy is the offspring of arro- 
gance and folly; éhat true piety is most laudably 
expressed by silence and submission; ¢haf man, 
ignorant of his own nature, should not presume 
to scrutinise the nature of his God; and that it is 
sufficient for us to know that power and benevo- 
lence are the perfect attributes of the Deity.”’** 
Toleration was not the virtue of the times, 
and indulgence to rebels has seldom been the 
virtue of princes. But when the prince descends 
to the narrow and peevish character of a dis- 
putant, he is easily provoked to supply the de- 
fect of argument by the plenitude of power, and 
to chastise without mercy the perverse blindness 
of those who wilfully shut their cyes against the 
light of demonstration. The reign of Justinian 
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was a uniform yet various scene of persecution ; 
and he appears to have surpassed his indolent 
predecessors, both in the contrivance of his laws 
and the rigour of their execution. The insuffi- 
cient term of three months was assigned for the 
conversion or exile of all heretics;*4 and if he 
still connived at their precarious stay, they were 
deprived, under his iron yoke, not only of the 
benefits of society, but of the common birthright 
of men and Christians. 

At the end of four hundred years the Mon- 
tanists of Phrygia®® still breathed the wild en- 
thusiasm of perfection and prophecy which they 
had imbibed from their male and female apos- 
tles, the special organs of the Paraclete. On the 
approach of the Catholic priests and soldicrs, 
they grasped with alacrity the crown of martyr- 
dom; the conventicle and the congregation per- 
ished in the flames, but these primitive fanatics 
were not extinguished three hundred years 
after the death of their tyrant. Under the pro- 
tection of the Gothic confederates, the church 
of the Arians at Constantinople had braved the 
severity of the laws: their clergy equalled the 
wealth and magnificence of the senate; and the 
gold and silver which were seized by the rapa- 
cious hand of Justinian might perhaps be claim- 
ed as the spoils of the provinces and the tro- 
phies of the barbarians. A secret remnant of 
pagans, who still lurked in the most refined and 
most rustic conditions of mankind, excited the 
indignation of the Christians, who‘were perhaps 
unwilling that any strangers should be the wit- 
nesses of their intestine quarrels. A bishop was 
named as the inquisitor of the faith, and his dili- 
gence soon discovered, in the court and city, the 
magistrates, lawyers, physicians, and sophists, 
whostill cherished the superstition of the Greeks. 
They were sternly informed that they must 
choose without delay between the displeasure 
of Jupiter or Justinian, and that their aversion 
to the gospel could no longer be disguised under 
the scandalous mask of indifference or impiety. 
The patrician Photius perhaps alone was re- 
solved to live and to die like his ancestors: he 
enfranchised himself with the strake of a dag- 
ger, and left his tyrant the poor consolation of 
exposing with ignominy the lifelessscorpee of the 
fugitive. His weaker brethren submitted to their 
earthly monarch, underwent the ceremony of 
baptism, and laboured, by their extraordinary 
zeal, to erase the suspicion, or td expiate the 
guilt, of idolatry. The native country of Homer, 
and the theatre of the Trojan war, still retained 
the last sparks of his mythology: by the care of 
the same bishop, seventy thousand pagans were 
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detected and converted in Asia, Phrygia, Lydia, 
and Caria; ninety-six churches were built for 
the new proselytes; and linen vestments, bibles 
and liturgies, and vases of gold and silver, were 
supplied by the pious munificence of Justinian. ** 
The Jews, who had been gradually stripped of 
their immunities, were oppressed by a vexatious 
law, which compelled them to observe the festi- 
val of Easter the same day on which it was cele- 
brated by the Christians.*’ And they might 
complain with the more reason, since the Cath- 
olics themselves did not agree with the astro- 
nomical calculations of their sovereign: the peo- 
ple of Constantinople delayed the beginning of 
their Lent a whole week after it had been or- 
dained by authority; and they had the pleasure 
of fasting seven days, while meat was exposed 
for sale by the command of the emperor. The 
Samaritans of Palestine®* were a motley race, 
an ambiguous sect, rejected as Jews by the pa- 
gans, by the Jews as schismatics, and by the 
Christians as idolators. ‘The abomination of the 
cross had already been planted on their holy 
mount of Garizim © but the persecution of Jus- 
tinian offered only the alternative of baptism or 
rebellion. They chose the latter: under the 
standard of a desperate leader they rose in 
arms, and retaliated their wrongs on the lives, 
the propcrty, and the temples of a defenceless 
people. The Samaritans were finally subdued 
by the regular forces of the East: twenty thou- 
sand were slain, twenty thousand were sold by 
the Arabs to the infidels of Persia and India, 
and the remains of that unhappy nation atoned 
for the crime of treason by the sin of hypocrisy. 
It has been computed that one hundred thou- 
sand Roman subjects were extirpated in the 
Samaritan war,*® which converted the once 
fruitful province into a desolate and smoking 
wilderness. But in the creed of Justinian the 
guilt of murder could not be applied to the 
slaughter of unbelievers; and he piously labour- 
ed to establish with fire and sword the unity of 
the Christian faith." 

With these sentiments, it was incumbent on 
him, at least, to be always in the right. In the 
first years of his administration he signalised his 
‘zeal as the disciple and patron of orthodoxy: 
the reconciliation of the Greeks and Latins es- 
tablished the tome of St. Leo as the creed of the 
emperor and the empire; the Nestorians and 
Futychians were exposed, on either side, to the 
double edge of persecution ; and the four synods, 
of Nice, Constantinople, Ephesus, and Chalce- 
don, were ratified by the code of a Catholic law- 
giver.™ But while Justinian strove to maintain 
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the uniformity of faith and worship, his wife 
Theodora, whose vices were not incompatible 
with devotion, had listened to the Monophysite 
teachers; and the open or clandestine enemies 
of the church revived and multiplied at the 
smile of their gracious patroness. The capital, 
the palace, the nuptial bed, were torn by spirit- 
ual discord; yet so doubtful was the sincerity of 
the royal consorts, that their seeming disagree- 
ment was imputed by many to a secret and mis- 
chievous confederacy against the religion and 
happiness of their people.®* The famous dispute 
of the THREE CHAPTERS," which has filled more 
volumes than it deserves lines, is deeply marked 
with this subtle and disingenuous spirit. It was 
now three hundred years since the body of Ori- 
gen®® had been eaten by the worms: his soul, of 
which he held the pre-existence, was in the 
hands of its Creator; but his writings were 
eagerly perused by the monks of Palestine. In 
these writings the piercing eye of Justinian des- 
cried more than ten metaphysical errors; and 
the primitive doctor, in the company of Pytha- 
goras and Plato, was devoted by the clergy to 
the eterntty of hell-fire, which he had presumed 
to deny. Under the cover of this precedent a 
treacherous blow was aimed at the council of 
Chalcedon. The fathers had listened without 
impatience to the praise of ‘Theodore of Mop- 
suestia;®® and their justice or indulgence had 
restored both Theodoret of Cyrrhus and Ibas of 
Edessa to the communion of the church. But the 
characters of these Oriental bishops were taint- 
ed with the reproach of heresy; the first had 
been the master, the two others were the friends, 
of Nestorius: their most suspicious passages 
were accused under the title of the three chapters; 
and the condemnation of their memory must 
involve the honour of a synod whose name was 
pronounced with sincere or affected reverence 
by the Catholic world. If these bishops, whether 
innocent or guilty, were annihilated in the sleep 
of death, they would not probably be awakened 
by the clamour which, after a hundred years, 
was raised over their grave. If they were already 
in the fangs of the demon, their torments could 
neither be aggravated nor assuaged by human 
industry. If in the company of saints and angels 
they enjoyed the rewards of piety, they must 
have smiled at the idle fury of the theological 
insects who still crawled on the surface of the 
earth. The foremost of these insects, the emper- 
or of the Romans, darted his sting, and distilled 
his venom, perhaps without discerning the true 
motives of Theodora and her ecclesiastical fac- 
tion. The victims were no longer subject to his 
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power, and the vehement style of his edicts 
could only proclaim their damnation, and in- 
vite the clergy of the East to join in a full chorus 
of curses and anathemas. The East, with some 
hesitation, consented to the voice of her sover- 
eign: the fifth general council, of three patri- 
archs and one hundred and sixty-five bishops, 
was held at Constantinople; and the authors, as 
well as the defenders of the three chapters, were 
separated from the communion of the saints, 
and solemnly delivered to the prince of dark- 
ness. But the Latin churches were more jealous 
of the honour of Leo and the synod of Chalce- 
don; and if they had fought as they usually did 
under the standard of Rome, they might have 
prevailed in the cause of reason and humanity. 
But their chief was a prisoner in the hands of the 
enemy; the throne of St. Peter, which had been 
disgraced by the simony, was betrayed by the 
cowardice, of Vigilius, who vielded, after a long 
and inconsistent struggle, to the despotism of 
Justinian and the sophistry of the Greeks. His 
apostasy provoked the indignation of the Latins, 
and no more than two bishops could be found 
who would impose their hands on his deacon 
and successor Pelagius. Yet the perseverance of 
the popes insensibly transferred to their adver- 
saries the appellation of schismatics; the Illy- 
rian, African, and Italian churches were op- 
pressed by the civil and ecclesiastical powers, 
not without some effort of military force;*” the 
distant barbarians transcribed the creed of the 
Vatican, and, in the period of a century, the 
schism of the three chapters expired in an ob- 
scure angle of the Venetian province. But the’ 
religious discontent of the Italians had already 
promoted the conquests of the Lombards, and 
the Romans themsclves were accustomed to sus- 
pect the faith, and to detest the government, of 
their Byzantine tyrant. 

Justinian was neither steady nor consistent in 
the nice process of fixing his volatile opinions 
and those of his subjects. In his youth he was 
offended by the slightest deviation from the or- 
thodox linc; in his old age he transgressed the 
measure of temperate heresy, and the Jacobites, 
not less than the Catholics, were scandalised by 
his declaration that the body of Christ was in- 
corruptible, and that his manhood was never 
subject to any wants and infirmities, the inheri- 
tance of our mortal flesh. This fantastic opinion 
was announced in the last edicts of Justinian; 
and at the moment of his scasonable departure, 
the clergy had refused to subscribe, the prince 
was prepared to persecute, and the people were 
resolved to suffer or resist. A bishop of Tréves, 
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secure beyond the limits of his power, addressed 
the monarch of the East in the language of au- 
thority and affection. ‘“‘Most gracious Justinian, 
remember your baptism and your creed. Let 
not your grey hairs be defiled with heresy. Re- 
call your fathers from exile, and your followers 
from perdition. You cannot be ignorant that 
Italy and Gaul, Spain and Africa, already de- 
plore your fall and anathematise your name. 
Unless, without delav, you destroy what you 
have taught; unless you exclaim with a loud 
voice, I have erred, I have sinned, anathema to 
Nestorius, anathema to Eutyches, you deliver 
your soul to the same flames in which they will 
eternally burn.”’ He died and made no sign.” 
His death restored in some degree the peace of 
the church, and the reigns of his four successors, 
Justin, Tiberius, Maurice, and Phocas, are dis- 
tinguished by a rare, though fortunate, vacancy 
in the ecclesiastical history of the East.'° 

The faculties of sense and reason are least 
capable of acting on themselves; the eye is most 
inaccessible to the sight, the soul to the thought; 
yet we think, and even fecl, that one will, a sole 
principle of action, is essential to a rational and 
conscious being. When Heraclius returned from 
the Persian war, the orthodox hero consulted 
his bishops whether the Christ whom he adored, 
of one person but of two natures, was actuated 
by a single or a double will. They replied in the 
singular, and the emperor was encouraged to 
hope that the Jacobites of Egypt and Syria 
might be reconciled by the profession of a doc- 
trine most certainly harmless and most probably 
true, since it was taught even by the Nestorians 
themselves.!° The experiment was tried without 
effect, and the timid or vehement Catholics 
condemned even the semblance of a retreat in 
the presence of a subtle and audacious enemy. 
The orthodox (the prevailing) party devised 
new modes of speech, and argument, and inter- 
pretation: to either nature of Christ they spe- 
ciously applied a proper and distinct encrgy; 
but the difference was no longer visible when 
they allowed that the human and the divine 
will were invariably the same.?® The disease 
was attended with the customary symptoms; 
but the Greek clergy, as if satiate with the end- 
less controversy of the incarnation, instilled a 
healing counsel into the ear of the prince and 
people. They delcared themselves MONOTHE- 
LiTES (asserters of the unity of will), but they 
treated the words as new, the questions as su- 
perfluous; and recommended a religious silence 
as the most agreeable to the prudence and char- 
ity of the gospel. This law of silence was succes 
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sively imposed by the ecthesis or exposition of 
Heraclius, the éype or model of his grandson 
Constans;!°4 and the Imperial edicts were sub- 
scribed with alacrity or reluctance by the four 
patriarchs of Rome, Constantinople, Alexan- 
dria, and Antioch. But the bishop and monks of 
Jerusalem sounded the alarm: in the language, 
or even in the silence, of the Greeks, the Latin 
churches detected a latent heresy; and the obe- 
dience of pope Honorius to the commands of 
his sovereign was retracted and censured by the 
bolder ignorance of his successors. ‘They con- 
demned the execrable and abominable heresy 
of the Monothelites, who revived the errors of 
Manes, Apollinaris, Eutyches, etc.; they signed 
the sentence of excommunication on the tomb 
of St. Peter; the ink was mingled with the sacra- 
mental wine, the blood of Christ; and no cere- 
mony was omitted that could fill the supersti- 
tious mind with horror and affright. As the re- 
presentative of the Western church, pope Mar- 
tin and his Lateran synod anathematised the 
perfidious and guilty silence of the Greeks: one 
hundred and five bishops of Italy, for the most 
part the subjeew oi Constans, presumed to rep- 
robate his wicked type and the impious ecthests 
of his grandfather; and to confound the authors 
and their adherents with the twenty-one noto- 
rious heretics, the apostates from the church 
and the organs of the devil. Such an insult un- 
der the tamest reign could not pass with im- 
punity. Pope Martin ended his days on the in- 
hospitable shore of the Taurie Chersonesus, and 
his oracle, the abbot Maximus, was inhumanly 
chastised by the amputation of his tongue and 
his right hand.!°4 But the same invincible spirit 
survived in their successors; and the triumph of 
the Latins avenged their recent defeat and 
obliterated the disgrace of the three chapters. 
The synods of Rome were confirmed by the 
sixth general council of Constantinople, in the 
palace and the presence of a new Constantine, 
a descendant of Heraclius. The royal convert 
converted the Byzantine pontiff and a majority 
of the bishops ;!°* the dissenters, with their chief, 
Macarius of Antioch, were condemned to the 
spiritual and temporal pains of heresy; the East 
_ condescended to accept the lessons of the West; 
and the creed was finally settled which teaches 
the Catholics of every age that two wills or 
energies are harmonised in the person of Christ. 
The majesty of the pope and the Roinan synod 
was represented by two priests, one deacon, and 
three bishops; but these obscure Latins had nei- 
ther arms to compel, nor treasures to bribe, nor 
language to persuade; and I am ignorant by 
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what arts they could determine the lofty emper- 
or of the Greeks to abjure the catechism of his 
infancy, and to persecute the religion of his 
fathers. Perhaps the monks and people of Con- 
stantinople!"* were favourable to the Lateran 
creed, which is indeed the least reasonable of 
the two; and the suspicion is countenanced by 
the unnatural moderation of the Greck clergy, 
who appear in this quarrel to be conscious of 
their weakness. While the synod debated, a fa- 
natic proposed a more summary decision, by 
raising a dead man to life: the prelates assisted 
at the trial; but the acknowledged failure may 
serve to indicate that the passions and prejudices 
of the multitude were not enlisted on the side of 
the Monothelites. In the next generation, when 
the son of Constantine was deposed and slain by 
the disciple of Macarius, they tasted the feast of 
revenge and dominion; the image or monument 
of the sixth council was defaced, and the origi- 
nal acts were committed to the flames, But in 
the second year their patron was cast headlong 
from the throne, the bishops of the East were 
released from their occasional conformity, the 
Roman faith was more firmly replanted by the 
orthodox successors of Bardancs, and the fine 
problems of the incarnation were forgotten in 
the more popular and visible quarrel of the wor- 
ship of images. 

Before the end of the seventh century the 
creed of the incarnation, which had been de- 
fined at Rome and Constantinople, was uni- 
formly preached in the remote islands of Britain 
and Ireland;'"* the same ideas were entertained, 
or rather the same words were repeated, by all 
the Christians whose liturgy was performed in 
the Greek or the Latin tongue. Their numbers 
and visible splendour bestowed an imperfect 
claim to the appellation of Catholics: but in the 
East they were marked with the less honourable 
name of Melchites, or Royalists ;'® of men whose 
faith, instead of resting on the basis of Scripture, 
reason, or tradition, had been established, and 
was still maintained, by the arbitrary power of 
a temporal monarch. Their adversaries might 
allege the words of the fathers of Constantinople 
who profess themselves the slaves of the king; 
and they might relate, with malicious joy, how 
the decrees of Chalcedon had been inspired and 
reformed by the emperor Marcian and his vir- 
gin bride. The prevailing faction will naturally 
inculate the duty of submission, nor is it less 
natural that dissenters should feel and assert the 
principles of freedom. Under the rod of persecu- 
tion the Nestorians and Monophysites degen- 
erated into rebels and fugitives; and the most 
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ancient and useful allies of Rome were taught 
to consider the emperor not as the chief but as 
the enemy of the Christians. Language, the 
leading principle which unites or separates the 
tribes of mankind, soon discriminated the sec- 
taries of the East by a peculiar and pepetual 
badge which abolished the means of inter- 
course and the hope or reconciliation. The long 
dominion of the Grecks, their colonies, and 
above all their eloquence, had propagated a 
language doubtless the most perfect that has 
been contrived by the art of man. Yet the body 
of the people, both in Syria and Egypt, still per- 
severed in the use of their national idioms; with 
this difference, however, that the Coptic was 
confined to the rude and illiterate peasants of 
the Nile, while the Syriac," from the moun- 
tains of Assyria to the Red Sea, was adapted to 
the higher topics of poetry and argument. Ar- 
menia and Abyssinia were infected by the speech 
or learning of the Greeks; and their barbaric 
tongues, which have been revived in the studies 
of modern Europe, were unintelligible to the 
inhabitants of the Roman empire. The Syriac 
and the Coptic, the Armenian and the Aithio- 
pic, are consecrated in the service of their re- 
spective churches; and their theology is en- 
riched by domestic versions!" both of the scrip- 
tures and of the most popular fathers. After a 
period of thirteen hundred and sixty years, the 
spark of controversy, first kindled by a sermon 
of Nestorius, still burns in the bosom of the 
East, and the hostile communions still maintain 
the faith and discipline of their founders. In the 
most abject state of ignorance, poverty, and 
servitude, the Nestorians and Menophysites re- 
ject the spiritual supremacy of Rome, and 
cherish the toleration of their Turkish masters, 
which allows them to anathematise, on one 
hand, St. Cyril and the synod of Ephesus; on the 
other, pope Leo and the council of Chalcedon. 
The weight which they cast into the downfall of 
the Eastern empire demands our notice, and the 
reader may be amused with the various pros- 
pect of, I. The Nestorians; IT. The Jacobites ;!!” 
Ill. The Maronites; IV. The Armenians; V. 
The Copts; and VI. The Abyssinians. To the 
three former the Syriac is common; but of the 
latter, each is discriminated by the use of a 
national idiom. Yet the modern natives of Ar- 
menia and Abyssinia would be incapable of 
conversing with their ancestors; and the Chris- 
tians of Egypt and Syria, who reject the reli- 
gion, have adopted the language, of the Ara- 
bians. The lapse of time has seconded the sacer- 
dotal arts; and in the East as well as in the West 
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the Deity is addressed in an obsolete tongue un- 
known to the majority of the congregation. 

I. Both in his native and his episcapal prov- 
ince the heresy of the unfortunate Nestorius was 
speedily obliterated. The Oriental bishops, who 
at Ephesus had resisted to his face the arrogance 
of Cyril, were mollified by his tardy conces- 
sions. The same prelates, or their successors, 
subscribed, not without a murmur, the decrees 
of Chalcedon; the power of the Monophysites 
reconciled them with the Catholics in the con- 
formity of passion, of interest, and, insensibly, 
of belief; and their last reluctant sigh was 
breathed in the defence of the three chapters. 
Their dissenting brethren, less moderate or 
more sincere, were crushed by the penal laws; 
and, as early as the reign of Justinian, it became 
difficult to find a church of Nestorians within 
the limits of the Roman empire. Beyond those 
limits they had discovered a new world in which 
they might hope for liberty and aspire to con- 
quest. In Persia, notwithstanding the resistance 
of the Magi, Christianity had struck a deep 
root, and the nations of the East reposed under 
its salutary shade. The catholic, or primate, re- 
sided in the capital: in Azs synods, and in ther 
dioceses, his metropolitans, bishops, and clergy 
represented the pomp and order of a regular 
hierarchy: they rejoiced in the increase of pros- 
elytes, who were converted from the Zendavesta 
to the Gospel, from the secular to the monastic 
life; and their zeal was stimulated, by the pres- 
ence of an artful and formidable enemy. The 
Persian church had been founded by the mis- 
sionaries of Syria; and their language, disci- 
pline, and doctrine were closely interwoven 
with its original frame. The catholics were elect- 
ed and ordained by their own suffragans; but 
their filial dependence on the patriarchs of An- 
tioch is attested by the canons of the Oriental 
church."? In the Persian school of Edessa,!"4 the 
rising generations of the faithful imbibed their 
theological idiom: they studied in the Syriac 
version the ten thousand volumes of Theodore 
of Mopsuestia; and they revered the apostolic 
faith and holy martyrdom of his disciple Nes- 
torius, whose person and language were equally 
unknown to the nations beyond the Tigris. The 
first indelible lesson of Ibas, bishop of Edessa, 
taught them to execrate the Egyptians, who, in 
the synod of Ephesus, had impiously confound- 
ed the two natures of Christ. The flight of the 
masters and scholars, who were twice expelled 
from the Athens of Syria, dispersed a crowd of 
missionaries inflamed by the double zeal of re- 
ligion and revenge. And the rigid unity of the 
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Monophysites, who, under the reigns of Zeno 
and Anastasius, had invaded the thrones of the 
East, provoked their antagonists in a land of 
freedom to avow a moral, rather than a physi- 
cal, union of the two persons of Christ. Since the 
first preaching of the gospel the Sassanian kings 
beheld with an eye of suspicion a race of aliens 
and apostates who had embraced the religion, 
and who might favour the cause, of the heredi- 
tary foes of their country. The royal edicts had 
often prohibited their dangerous correspond- 
ence with the Syrian clergy: the progress of the 
schism was grateful to the jealous pride of Pero- 
zes, and he listened to the eloquence of an artful 
prelate, who painted Nestorius as the friend of 
Persia, and urged him to secure the fidelity of 
his Christian subjects by granting a just prefer- 
ence to the victims and enemies of the Roman 
tyrant. The Nestorians composed a large ma- 
jority of the clergy and people: they were en- 
couraged by the smile, and armed with the 
sword, of despotism; yet many of their weaker 
brethren were startled at the thought of break- 
ing loose from the communion of the Christian 
world, and the fl «1d of seven thousand seven 
hundred Monophysites or Catholics confirmed 
the uniformity of faith and discipline in the 
churches of Persia."'® Their ecclesiastical insti- 
tutions are distinguished by a liberal principle 
of reason, or at least of policy: the austerity of 
the cloister was relaxed and gradually forgotten: 
houses of charity were endowed for the educa- 
tion of orphans and foundlings; the law of celib- 
acy, so forcibly recommended to the Greeks 
and Latins, was disregarded by the Persian 
clergy; and the number of the elect was multi- 
plied by the public and reiterated nuptials of 
the priests, the bishups, and even the patriarch 
himself, ‘To this standard of natural and reli- 
gious freedom myriads of fugitives resorted 
from all the provinces of the Eastern empire; 
the narrow bigotry of Justinian was punished 
by the emigration of his most industrious sub- 
jects; they transported into Persia the arts both 
of peace and war: and those who deserved the 
favour were promoted in the service of a dis- 
cerning monarch. The arms of Nushirvan, and 
his fiercer grandson, were assisted with advice, 
and money, and troops, by the desperate sec- 
taries who still lurked in their native cities of the 
East: their zeal was rewarded with the gift of 
the Catholic churches; but when those cities 
and churches were recovered by Heraclius, 
their open profession of treason and heresy 
compelled them to seek a refuge in the realm 
of their foreign ally. But the seeming tranquil- 
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lity of the Nestorians was often endangered and 
sometimes overthrown. They were involved in 
the common evils of Oriental despotism: their 
enmity to Rome could not always atone for 
their attachment to the gospel: and a colony of 
three hundred thousand Jacobites, the captives 
of Apamea and Antioch, was permitted to erect 
a hostile altar in the face of the catholzc and in 
the sunshine of the court. In his last treaty Jus- 
tinian introduced some conditions which tend- 
ed to enlarge and fortify the toleration of Chris- 
tianity in Persia. The emperor, ignorant of the 
rights of conscience, was incapable of pity or 
esteem for the heretics who denied the authority 
of the holy synods: but he flattered himself that 
they would gradually perceive the temporal 
benefits of union with the empire and the Church 
of Rome; and if he failed in exciting their grati- 
tude, he might hope to provoke the jealousy of 
their sovereign. In a later age the Lutherans 
have been burnt at Paris and protected in Ger- 
many, by the superstition and policy of the most 
Christian king. 

The desire of gaining souls for God and sub- 
jects for the church has excited in every age the 
diligence of the Christian priests, From the con- 
quest of Persia, they carried their spiritual arms 
to the north, the east, and the south; and the 
simplicity of the gospel was fashioned and paint- 
ed with the colours of the Syriac theology. In 
the sixth century, according to the report of a 
Nestorian traveller,'!® Christianity was success- 
fully preached to the Bactrians, the Huns, the 
Persians, the Indians, the Persarmenians, the 
Medes, and the Elamites: the barbaric churches, 
from the Gulf of Persia to the Caspian Sea, were 
almost infinite; and their recent faith was con- 
spicuous in the number and sanctity of their 
monks and martyrs. The pepper coast of Mala- 
bar and the isles of the ocean, Socotora and 
Ceylon, were peopled with an increasing mul- 
titude of Christians; and the bishops and clergy 
of those sequestered regions derived their ordi- 
nation from the catholic of Babylon. In a sub- 
sequent age the zeal of the Nestorians over- 
leaped the limits which had confined the ambi- 
tion and curiosity both of the Greeks and Per- 
sians. The missionaries of Balch and Samarcand 
pursued without fear the footsteps of the roving 
‘lartar, and insinuated themselves into the 
camps of the valleys of Imaus and the banks of 
the Selinga. They exposed a metaphysical creed 
to those illiterate shepherds: to those sanguinary 
warriors they recommended humanity and re- 
pose. Yet a khan, whose power they vainly 
magnified, is said to have received at their 
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hands the rites of baptism and even of ordina- 
tion; and the fame of Prester or Presbyter John"? 
has long amused the credulity of Europe. The 
royal convert was indulged in the use of a por- 
table altar; but he despatched an embassy to 
the patriarch to inquire how, in the season of 
Lent, he should abstain from animal food, and 
how he might celebrate the Eucharist in a des- 
ert that produced neither corn nor wine. In 
their progress by sea and land the Nestorians 
entered China by the port of Canton and the 
northern residence of Sigan. Unlike the senators 
of Rome, who assumed with a smile the charac- 
ters of priests and augurs, the mandarins, who 
affect in public the reason of philosophers, are 
devoted in private to every mode of popular 
superstition. They cherished and they con- 
founded the gods of Palestine and of India; but 
the propagation of Christianity awakened the 
jealousy of the state, and, after a short vicissi- 
tude of favour and persecution, the foreign sect 
expired in ignorance and oblivion.""® Under the 
reign of the caliphs the Nestorian church was 
diffused from China to Jerusalem and Cyprus; 
and their numbers, with those of the Jacobites, 
were computed to surpass the Greck and Latin 
communions.! ‘Fwenty-five metropolitans or 
archbishops composed their hierarchy; but sev- 
eral of these were dispensed, by the distance and 
danger of the way, from the duty of personal 
attendance, on the easy condition that every six 
years they should testify their faith and obedi- 
ence to the catholic or patriarch of Babylon, a 
vague appellation which has been successivel 
applied to the royal seats of Seleucia, Ctesiphon, 
and Bagdad. These remote branches are long 
since withered; and the old patriarchal trunk”® 
is now divided by the Elyahs of Mosul, the 
representatives almost in lineal descent of the 
genuine and primitive succession; the Josephs of 
Amida, who are reconciled to the church of 
Rome ;"™! and the Sumeons of Vanor Ormia, whose 
revolt, at the head of forty thousand families, 
was promoted in the sixteenth century by the 
Sophis of Persia. The nu:nber of three hundred 
thousand is allowed for the whole body of the 
Nestorians, who, under the name of Chaldzans 
or Assyrians, are confounded with the most 
learned or the most powerful nation of Eastern 
antiquity. 

According to the legend of antiquity, the gos- 
pel was preached in India by St. Thomas,!” 
At the end of the ninth century his shrine, per- 
haps in the neighbourhood of Madras, was de- 
voutly visited by the ambassadors of Alfred: 
and their return with a cargo of pearls and 
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spices rewarded the zeal of the English mon- 
arch, who entertained the largest projects of 
trade and discovery.™ When the Portuguese 
first opened the navigation of India, the Chris- 
tians of St. Thomas had been seated for ages on 
the coast of Malabar, and the difference of their 
character and colour attested the mixture of a 
foreign race. In arms, in arts, and possibly in 
virtue, they excelled the natives of Hindostan; 
the husbandmen cultivated the palm tree, the 
merchants were enriched by the pepper trade, 
the soldiers preceded the nairs or nobles of Mala- 
bar, and their hereditary privileges were re- 
spected by the gratitude or the fear of the king 
of Cochin and the Zamorin himself. They ac- 
knowledged a Gentoo sovereign, but they were 
governed, even in temporal concerns, by the 
bishop of Angamala. He still asserted his ancient 
title of metropolitan of India, but his real juris- 
diction was exercised in fourteen hundred 
churches, and he was intrusted with the care of 
two hundred thousand souls, Their religion 
would have rendered them the firmest and most 
cordial allies of the Portuguese ; but the inquisi- 
tors soon discerned in the Christians of St. 
Thomas the unpardonable guilt of heresy and 
schism. Instead of owning themselves the sub- 
jects of the Roman pontiff, the spiritual and 
temporal monarch of the globe, they adhered, 
like their ancestors, to the communion of the 
Nestorian patriarch; and the bishops whom he 
ordained at Mosul traversed thedangers of the 
sea and land to reach their diocese on the coast 
of Maljabar. In their Syriac liturgy the names of 
Theodore and Nestorius were piously commetin- 
orated: they united their adoration of the two 
persons of Christ; the title of Mother of God 
was Offensive to their ear; and they measured 
with scrupulous avarice the honours of the Vir- 
gin Mary, whom the superstition of the Latins 
had almost exalted to the rank of a goddess. 
When her image was first presented to the dis- 
ciples of St. ‘Thomas they indignantly cvclaim- 
ed, ‘‘We are Christians, not idolators!? and 
their simple devotion was content with the ven- 
eration of the cross. Their separation from the 
Western world had left them in ignorance of the 
improvements or corruptions of a thousand 
years; and their conformity with the faith and 
practice of the fifth century would equally dis- 
appoint the prejudices of a Papist or a Protes- 
tant. It was the first care of the ministers of 
Rome to intercept all correspondénce with the 
Nestorian patriarch, and several of his bishops 
expired in the prisons of the holy office. The 
flock, without a shepherd, was assaulted by the 
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power of the Portuguese, the arts of the Jesuits, 
and the zeal of Alexis de Menezes, archbishop 
of Goa, in his personal visitation of the coast of 
Malabar. The synod of Diamper, at which he 
presided, consuminated the pious work of the 
re-union, and rigorously imposed the doctrine 
and discipline of the Roman church, without 
forgetting auricular confession, the strongest 
engine of ecclesiastical torture. The memory of 
Theodore and Nestorius was condemned, and 
Malabar was reduced under the dominion of 
the pope, of the primate, and of the Jesuits who 
invaded the see of Angamala or Cranganor. 
Sixty years of servitude and hypocrisy were pa- 
tiently endured; but as soon as the Portuguese 
empire was shaken by the courage and industry 
of the Dutch, the Nestorians asserted with vig- 
our and ctffect the religion of their fathers. The 
Jesuits were incapable of defending the power 
which they had abused; the arms of forty thou- 
sand Christians were pointed against their fall- 
ing tyrants; and the Indian archdeacon assumed 
the character of bishop till a fresh supply of 
episcopal gifts and Syriac missionaries could be 
obtained from the natriarch of Babylon. Since 
the expulsion of the Portuguese the Nestorian 
creed is freely professed on the coast of Malabar. 
The trading companies of Holland and England 
are the friends of toleration; but if oppression 
be less mortifying than contempt, the Chris- 
tians of St. ‘Thomas have reason to complain of 
the cold and silent indifference of their brethren 
of Europe.'"4 

II. The history of the Monophysites is less co- 
pious and interesting than that of the Nestori- 
ans. Under the reigns of Zeno and Anastasius 
their artful leaders surprised the car of the 
prince, usurped the thrones of the East, and 
crushed on its native soil the school of the Syri- 
ans. ‘The rule of the Monophysite faith was de- 
fined with exquisite discretion by Severus, pa- 
triarch of Antioch; he condemned, in the style 
of the Henoticon, the adverse heresies of Nes- 
torius and Eutyches; maintained against the 
latter the reality of the body of Christ; and con- 
strained the Greeks to allow that he was a liar 
who spoke truth.?2°> But the approximation of 
ideas could not abate the vehemence of passion; 
‘each party was the more astonished that their 
blind antagonist could dispute on so trifling a 
difference; the tyrant of Syria enforced the be- 
lief of his creed, and his reign was polluted with 
the blood of three hundred and fifty monks, who 
were slain, not perhaps without provocation or 
resistance, under the walls of Apamea."® The 
successor of Anastasius replanted the orthodox 
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standard in the East; Severus fled into Egypt; 
and his friend, the eloquent Xenaias,""7 who 
had escaped from the Nestorians of Persia, was 
suffocated in his exile by the Melchites of 
Paphlagonia. Fifty-four bishops were swept 
from their thrones, eight hundred ecclesiastics 
were cast into prison,'?® and, notwithstanding 
the ambiguous favour of Theodora, the Oriental 
flocks, deprived of their shepherds, must in- 
sensibly have been either famished or poisoned. 
In this spiritual distress the expiring faction was 
revived, and united, and perpetuated by the 
labours of a monk; and the name of James 
Baradzus'* has been preserved in the appella- 
tion of Jacobites, a familiar sound which may 
startle the ear of an English reader. From the 
holy confessors in their prison of Constantinople 
he received the powers of bishop of Edessa and 
apostle of the East, and the ordination of four- 
score thousand bishops, priests, and deacons, is 
derived from the same inexhaustible source. 
The speed of the zealous missionary was pro- 
moted by the fleetest dromedaries of a devout 
chicf of the Arabs; the doctrine and discipline 
of the Jacobites were secretly established in the 
dominions of Justinian; and each Jacobite was 
compelled to violate the laws and to hate the 
Roman legislator. ‘The successors of Severus, 
while they lurked in convents or villages, while 
they sheltered their proscribed heads in the 
caverns of hermits or the tents of the Saracens, 
still asserted, as they now assert, their indefeas- 
ible right to the title, the rank, and the preroga- 
tives of patriarch of Antioch: under the milder 
yoke of the infidels they reside about a league 
from Merdin, in the pleasant monastery of Za- 
pharan, which they have embellished with cells, 
aqueducts, and plantations. he secondary, 
though honourable, place is filled by the ma- 
phrian, who, i. his station at Mosul itself, defies 
the Nestorian catholic with whom he contests the 
primacy of the East. Under the patriarch and 
the maphrian one hundred and fifty archbish- 
ops and bishops have been counted in the dif- 
ferent ages of the Jacobite church; but the or- 
der of the hierarchy is relaxed or dissolved, and 
the greater part of their dioceses is confined to 
the neighbourhood of the Euphrates and the 
Tigris. ‘The cities of Aleppo and Amida, which 
aiv often visited by the patriarch, contain some 
wealthy merchants and industrious mechanics, 
but the multitude derive their scanty sustenance 
from their daily labour: and poverty, as well as 
superstition, may impose their excessive fasts— 
five annual lents, during which both the clergy 
and laity abstain not only from fiesh or eggs, but 
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even from the taste of wine, of oil, and of fish. 
Their present numbers are esteemed from fifty 
to fourscore thousand souls, the remnant of a 
populous church, which has gradually decreased 
under the oppression of twelve centuries. Yet in 
that long period some strangers of merit have 
been converted to the Monophysite faith, and 
a Jew was the father of Abulpharagius,!*° pri- 
mate of the East, so truly eminent both in his 
life and death. In his life he was an elegant 
writer of the Syriac and Arabic tongues, a poet, 
physician, and historian, a subtle philosopher, 
and a moderate divine. In his death his funeral 
was attended by his rival the Nestorian patri- 
arch, with a train of Greeks and Armenians, 
who forgot their disputes, and mingled their 
tears over the grave of an enemy. The scct 
which was honoured by the virtues of Abul- 
pharagius appears, however, to sink below the 
level of their Nestorian brethren. The supersti- 
tion of the Jacobites is more abject, their fasts 
more rigid,'“! their intestine divisions are more 
numerous, and their doctrines (as far as I can 
measure the degrees of nonsense) are more re- 
mote from the precincts of reason. Something 
may possibly be allowed for the rigour of the 
Monophysite theology, much more for the su- 
perior influence of the monastic order. In Syria, 
in Egypt, in Ethiopia, the Jacobite monks have 
ever been distinguished by the austerity of their 
penance and the absurdity of their legends. 
Alive or dead, they are worshipped as the fa- 
vourites of the Deity; the crosicr of bishop and 
patriarch is reserved for their venerable hands; 
and they assume the government of men white 
they are yet reeking with the habits and preju- 
dices of the cloister.!” 

III. In the style of the Oriental Christians, 
the Monothelites of every age are described un- 
der the appellation of Maronites,'*? a name which 
has been insensibly transferred from a herinit to 
a monastery, from a monastery to a nation. 
Maron, a saint or savage of the fifth century, 
displayed his religious madness in Syria; the 
rival cities of Apamea and Emesa disputed his 
relics, a stately church was erected on his tomb, 
and six hundred of his disciples united their 
solitary cells on the banks of the Orontes. In the 
controversies of the incarnation they nicely 
threaded the orthodox line between the sects of 
Nestorius and Eutyches; but the unfortunate 
question of one will or operation in the two na- 
tures of Christ was generated by their curious 
leisure. Their proselyte, the emperor Heraclius, 
was rejected as a Maronite from the walls of 
Emesa; he found a refuge in the monastery of 
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his brethren; and their theological lessons were 
repaid with the gift of a spacious and wealthy 
domain. The name and doctrine of this vener- 
able school were propagated among the Greeks 
and Syrians, and their zeal is expressed by Ma- 
carius, patriarch of Antioch, who declared be- 
fore the synod of Constantinople, that, sooner 
than subscribe the two wells of Christ, he would 
submit to be hewn piecemeal and cast into the 
sea.'*4 A similar or a less cruel mode of persecu- 
tion soon converted the unresisting subjects of 
the plain, while the glorious title of Afardattes,}5& 
or rebels, was bravely maintained by the hardy 
natives of Mount Libanus. John Maron, one of 
the most learned and popular of the monks, as- 
sumed the character of patriarch of Antioch; 
his nephew, Abraham, at the head of the Maro- 
nites, defended their civil and religious freedom 
against the tyrants of the East. ‘The son of the 
orthodox Constantine pursued with pious ha- 
tred a people of soldiers, who might have stood 
the bulwark of his empire against the common 
foes of Christ and of Rome. An army of Greeks 
invaded Syria; the monastery of St. Maron was 
destroyed with fire; the bravest chieftains were 
betrayed and murdered, and twelve thousand 
of their followers were transplanted to the dis- 
tant frontiers of Armenia and Thrace. Yet the 
humble nation of the Maronites has survived 
the empire of Constantinople, and they still en- 
joy, under their Turkish masters, a free religion 
and a mitigated servitude. Their domestic gov- 
ernors are chosen among the ancient nobility: 
the patriarch, in his monastery of Canobin, stall 
fancies himsclf on the throne of Antioch; nine 
bishops compose his synod, and one hundred 
and fifty priests, who retain the liberty of imar- 
riage, are intrusted with the care of one hun- 
dred thousand souls. Their country extends 
from the ridge of Mount Libanus to the shores 
of Tripoli; and the gradual! descent affords, in 
a narrow space, each variety of soil and climate, 
from the Holy Cedars, erect under the weight of 
snow,}** to the vine, the mulberry, and the olive 
trees of the fruitful valley. In the twelfth cen- 
tury the Maronites, abjuring the Monothelite 
error, were reconciled to the Latin churches of 
Antioch and Rome,!*’ and the same alliance 
has been frequently renewed by the ambition of 
the popes and the distress of the §yrians. But it 
may reasonably be questioned whether their 
union has ever been perfect or sincere; and the 
learned Maronites of the college of Rome have 
vainly laboured to absolve their ancestors from 
the guilt of heresy and schism.!** 

IV. Since the age of Constantine, the Ar- 
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MENIANS! had signalised their attachment to 
the religion and empire of the Christians. The 
disorders of their country, and their ignorance 
of the Greek tongue, prevented their clergy from 
assisting at the synod of Chalcedon, and they 
floated eighty-four years'** in a state of indif- 
ference or suspense, till their vacant faith was 
finally occupied by the missionaries of Julian of 
Halicarnassus,'“' who in Egypt, their common 
exile, had been vanquished by the arguinents 
or the influence of his rival Severus, the Mono- 
physite patriarch of Antioch. The Armenians 
alone are the pure disciples of Eutyches, an un- 
fortunate parent, who has been renounced by 
the greater part of his spiritual progeny. They 
alone persevere in the opinion that the manhood 
of Christ was created, or existed without cre- 
ation, of a divine and incorruptible substance. 
Their adversaries reproach them with the ado- 
ration of a phantom; and they retort the accu- 
sation, by deriding or cxecrating the blasphemy 
of the Jacobites, who impute to the Godhead 
the vile infirmities of the flesh, even the natural 
effects of nutrition and digestion. The religion 
of Arinenia could nat derive much glory from 
the learning or the power of its inhabitants. The 
royalty expired with the origin of their schism; 
and thcir Christian kings, who arose and fell in 
the thirteenth century on the confines of Cilicia, 
were the clients of the Latins and the vassals of 
the Turkish sultan of Iconium. The helpless na- 
tion has seldom been permitted to enjoy the 
tranquillity of servitude. From the earliest peri- 
od to the present hour Armenia has been the 
theatre of perpetual war: the lands between 
Tauris and Erivan were dispeopled by the cruel 
policy of the Suphis; and myriads of Christian 
families were transplanted, to perish or to prop- 
agate in the distant provinces of Persia. Under 
the rod of oppression, the zeal of the Armenians 
is fervent and intrepid; they have often pre- 
ferred the crown of martyrdom to the white tur- 
ban of Mohammed; tliey devoutly hate the 
error and idolatry of the Greeks; and their 
transient union with the Latins is not less de- 
void of truth than the thousand bishops whom 
their patriarch offered at the feet of the Roman 
pontiff.!# The catholic, or patriarch, of the Ar- 
"menians resides in the inonastery of Ekmiasin, 
three leagues from Erivan. Forty-seven arch- 
bishops, each of whom may claim the obedience 
of four or five suffragans, are consecrated by his 
hand; but the far greater part are only titular 
prelates, who dignify with their presence and 
service the simplicity of his court. As soon as 
they have performed the liturgy, they cultivate 
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the garden; and our bishops will hear with sur- 
prise that the austerity of their life increases in 
just proportion to the elevation of their rank. In 
the fourscore thousand towns or villages of his 
spiritual empire, the patriarch receives a small 
and voluntary tax from each person above the 
age of fifteen; but the annual amount of six 
hundred thousand crowns is insufficient to sup- 
ply the incessant demands of charity and trib- 
ute. Since the beginning of the last century the 
Armenians have obtained a large and lucrative 
share of the commerce of the East: in their re- 
turn from Europe, the caravan usually halts in 
the neighbourhood of Erivan, the altars are en- 
riched with the fruits of their patient industry; 
and the faith of Eutyches is preached in their 
recent congregations of Barbary and Poland.'® 

V. In the rest of the Roman empire the des- 
potisin of the prince might eradicate or silence 
the scctaries of an obnoxious creed. But the 
stubborn temper of the Egyptians maintained 
their oppositiog to the synod of Chalcedon, and 
the policy of Justinian condescended to expect 
and to seize the opportunity of discord. The 
Monophysite church of Alexandria'** was torn 
by the disputes of the corruptibles and incorrupt- 
tbles, and on the death of the patriarch the two 
factions upheld their respective candidates.'*® 
Gaian was the disciple of Julian, Theodosius 
had been the pupil of Severus: the claims of the 
foriner were supported by the consent of the 
monks and senators, the city and the province; 
the latter depended on the priority of his ordi- 
nation, the favour of the empress Theodora, and 
the arms of the eunuch Narses, which might 
have been used in more honourable warfare. 
The exile of the popular candidate to Carthage 
and Sardinia inflamed the ferment of Alexan- 
dria; and after a schism of one hundred and 
seventy years, the Gasanites still revered the mem- 
ory and doctrine of their founder. The strength 
of numbers and of discipline was tried in a des- 
perate and bloody conflict; the streets were 
filled with the dead bodies of citizens and sol- 
diers; the pious women, ascending the roofs of 
their houses, showered down every sharp or 
ponderous utensil on the heads of the enemy; 
and the final victory of Narses was owing to the 
flaines with which he wasted the third capital 
of the Roman world. But the lieutenant of Jus- 
tinian had not conquered in the cause of a 
heretic; Theodosius himself was speedily, though 
gently, removed; and Paul of Tanis, an ortho- 
dox monk, was raised to the throne of Athana- 
sius. The powers of government were strained 
in his support; he might appoint or displace the 
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dukes and tribunes of Egypt; the allowance of 
bread, which Diocletian had granted, was sup- 
pressed, the churches were shut, and a nation 
of schismatics was deprived at once of their 
spiritual and carnal food. In his turn, the tyrant 
was excommunicated by the zeal and revenge 
of the people; and none except his servile Mel- 
chites would salute him as a man, a Christian, 
or a bishop. Yet such is the blindness of ambi- 
tion, that, when Paul was expelled on a charge 
of murder, he solicited, with a bribe of seven 
hundred pounds of gold, his restoration to the 
same station of hatred and ignominy. His suc- 
cessor Apollinaris entered the hostile city in 
military array, alike qualified for prayer or for 
battle. His troops, under arms, were distributed 
through the streets; the gates of the cathedral 
were guarded, and a chosen band was stationed 
in the choir to defend the person of their chief. 
He stood erect on his throne, and, throwing 
aside the upper garment of a warrior, suddenly 
appeared before the eyes of the multitude in the 
robes of patriarch of Alexandria. Astonishment 
held them mute; but no sooner had Apollinaris 
begun to read the tome of St. Leo, than a volley 
of curses, and invectives, and stones assaulted 
the odious minister of the emperor and the 
synod. A charge was instantly sounded by the 
successor of the apostles; the soldiers waded to 
their knees in blood ; and two hundred thousand 
Christians are said to have fallen by the sword: 
an incredible account, even if it be extended 
from the slaughter of a day to the eighteen years 
of the reign of Apollinaris, Two succeeding pa- 
triarchs, Eulogius!** and John,'" laboured [In 
the conversion of heretics with arins and argu- 
ments more worthy of their evangelical profes- 
sion. The theological knowledge of Eulogius 
was displayed in many a volume, which magni- 
fied the errors of Eutyches and Severus, and at- 
tempted to reconcile the ambiguous language 
of St. Cyril with the orthodox creed of pope Leo 
and the fathers of Chalcedon. The bounteous 
alms of John the Eleemosynary were dictated 
by superstition, or benevolence, or policy. Seven 
thousand five hundred poor were maintained at 
his expense; on his accession he found eight 
thousand pounds of gold in the treasury of the 
church; he collected ten thousand from the 
liberality of the faithful; yet the primate could 
boast in his testament that he left behind him 
no more than the third part of the smallest of 
the silver coins. The churches of Alexandria 
were delivered to the Catholics, the religion of 
the Monophysites was proscribed in Egypt, and 
a law was revived which excluded the natives 
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from the honours and emoluments of the state. 

A more important conquest still remained, of 
the patriarch, the oracle and leader of the 
Egyptian church. Theodosius had resisted the 
threats and promises of Justinian with the spirit 
of an apostle or an enthusiast. ‘‘Such,”’ replied 
the patriarch,‘‘were the offers of the tempter 
when he showed the kingdoms of the earth. But 
my soul is far dearer to me than life or dominion. 
The churches are in the hands of a prince who 
can kill the body; but my conscience is my own; 
and in exile, poverty, or chains, I will steadfast- 
ly adhere to the faith of my holy predecessors, 
Athanasius, Cyril, and Dioscorus. Anathema 
to the tome of Leo and the synod of Chalce- 
don! Anathema to all who embrace their creed! 
Anathema to them now and for evermore! 
Naked came I out of my mother’s womb, naked 
shall [ descend into the grave. Let those who 
love God follow me and seek their salvation.” 
After comforting his brethren, he embarked for 
Constantinople, and sustained, in six successive 
interviews, the almost irresistible weight of the 
royal presence. His opinions were favourably 
entertained in the palace and the city; the in- 
fluence of Theodora assured him a sate-conduct 
and honourable dismission; and he ended his 
days, though not on the throne, yet in the bos- 
om of his native country. On the news of his 
death, Apollinaris indecently feasted the nobles 
and the clergy; but his joy was checked by the 
intelligence of a new election; and while he en- 
joyed the wealth of Alexandria, his rivals reign- 
ed in the monasteries of Thebais, and were 
maintained by the voluntary oblations of the 
people. A perpetual succession of patriarchs a- 
rose from the ashes of ‘Theodosius; and the 
Monophysite churches of Syria and Egypt were 
united by the name of Jacobites and the com- 
munion of the faith. But the same faith, which 
has been confined to a narrow sect of the Syri- 
ans, was diffused over the mass of the Egyptian 
or Coptic nation, who almost unanimously re- 
jected the decrees of the synod of Chalcedon. A 
thousand years were now elapsed since Egypt 
had ceased to be a kingdom, since the conquer- 
ors of Asia and Europe had trampled on the 
ready necks of a people whose ancient wisdom 
and power ascends beyond the records of his- 
tory. The conflict of zeal and persecution re- 
kindled soine sparks of their national spirit. 
They abjured, with a foreign heresy, the man- 
ners and language of the Greeks: every Mel- 
chite, in their cyes, was a stranger, every Jacob- 
ite a citizen ; the alliance of marriage, the offices 
of humanity, were condemned as a deadly sin; 
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the natives renounced all allegiance to the em- 
peror; and his orders, at a distance from Alex- 
andria, were obeyed only under the pressure of 
military force. A generous effort might have re- 
deemed the religion and liberty of Egypt, and 
her six hundred monasteries might have poured 
forth their myriads of holy warriors, for whom 
death should have no terrors since life had no 
comfort or delight. But experience has proved 
the distinction of active and passive courage; 
the fanatic who endures without a groan the 
torture of the rack or the stake, would tremble 
and fly before the face of an armed enemy. ‘The 
pusillanimous temper of the Egyptians could 
only hope for a change of masters; the arms of 
Chosroes depopulated the land, yet under his 
reign the Jacobites enjoyed a short and precari- 
ous respite. The victory of Hercalius rencwed 
and aggravated the persecution, and the patri- 
arch again escaped from Alexandria to the 
desert. In his flight, Benjamin was encouraged 
by a voice which bade him expect, at the end 
of ten years, the aid of a foreign nation, marked 
like the Egyptians themselves with the ancient 
rite of circumcicim ‘Phe character of these de- 
liverers, and the nature of the deliverance, will 
be hereafter explained; and I shall step over the 
interval of cleven centuries to observe the pres- 
ent misery of the Jacobites of Egypt. The popu- 
lous city of Caira aflords a residence, or rather 
a shelter, for their indigent patriarch and a rem- 
nant of ten bishops; forty monasteries have sur- 
vived the inroads of the Arabs; and the prog- 
revs of servitude and apostasy has reduced the 
Coptic nation to the despicable number of 
twenty-five or thirty thousand families;* a 
race of illiterate beggars, whose onlv consola- 
tion is derived from the superior wretchedness 
of the Greek patriarch and his diminutive con- 
gregation.)® 

VI. The Coptic patriarch, a rebel to the Cur- 
sars, or a slave to the Caliphs, still gloried in the 
filial obedience of the kings of Nubia and 
fEthiopia. He repaid their homage by magni- 
fying their greatness; and it was boldly asserted 
that they could bring into the field a hundred 
thousand horse, with an equal number of cam- 
els ;'59 that their hand could pour or restrain the 
‘ waters of the Nile;!®! and the peace and plenty 
of Egypt was obtained, even in this world, by 
the intercession of the patriarch. In exile at 
Constantinople, Theodosius recommended to 
his patroness the conversion of the black nations 
of Nubia, from the tropic of Cancer to the con- 
fines of Abyssinia.’ Her design was suspected 
and emulated by the more orthodox eimperor. 
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The rival missionaries, a Melchite and a Jacob- 
ite, embarked at the same time; but the em- 
press, from a motive of love or fear, was more 
effectually obeyed; and the Catholic priest was 
detained by the president of ‘Thebais, while the 
king of Nubia and his court were hastily bap- 
tised in the faith of Dioscorus. The tardy envoy 
of Justinian was received and dismissed with 
honour; but when he accused the heresy and 
treason of the Egyptians, the negro convert was 
instructed to reply that he would never aban- 
don his brethren, the true believers, to the per- 
secuting ministers of the synod of Chalcedon.! 
During several ages the bishops of Nubia were 
named and consecrated by the Jacobite patri- 
arch of Alexandria: as late as the twelfth cen- 
tury Christianity prevailed; and somc rites, 
some ruins, are still visible in the savage towns 
of Sennaar and Dongola.'* But the Nubians at 
length executed their threats of returning to the 
worship of idols; the climate required the indul- 
gence of polygamy, and they have finally pre- 
ferred the triumph of the Koran to the abase- 
ment of the Cross. A metaphysical religion may 
appear too refined for the capacity of the negro 
race: yet a black or a parrot might be taught to 
repeat the words of the Chaleedonian or Mono- 
phvsite creed. 

Christianity was more deeply rooted in the 
Abyssinian empire; and, although the corre- 
spondence has been sometimes interrupted 
above seventy or a hundred years, the mother- 
church of Alexandria retains her colony in a 
state of perpetual pupilage. Seven bishops once 
composed the Ethiopic synod: had their num- 
ber amounted to ten, they meght have elected 
an independent primate; and one of their kings 
was ambitious of promoting his brother to the 
ecclesiastical throne. But the event was fore- 
seen, the increase was denied; the episcopal 
office has been gradually confined tothe abuna.* 
the head and author of the Abyssinian priest- 
hood; the patriarch supplies each vacancy with 
an Egyptian monk; and the character of a 
stranger appears more venerable in the eyes of 
the people, less dangerous in those of the mon- 
arch. In the sixth century, when the schism of 
Egypt was confirmed, the rival chiels, with 
their patrons Justinian and Theodora, strove to 
outstrip each other in the conquest of a remote 
and independent province. The industry of the 
empress waS again victorious, and the pious 
Theodora has established in that sequestered 
church the faith and discipline of the Jacob- 
ites.'°§ Encompassed on all sides by the enemies 
of their religion, the A&thiopians slept near a 
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thousand years, forgetful of the world, by whom 
they were forgotten. They were awakened by 
the Portuguese, who, turning the southern prom- 
ontory of Africa, appeared in India and the 
Red Sea, as if they had descended through the 
air from a distant planet. In the first moments 
of their interview, the subjects of Rome and 
Alexandria observed the resemblance rather 
than the difference of their faith; and each na- 
tion expected the most important benefits from 
an alliance with their Christian brethren. In 
their lonely situation the A®thiopians had al- 
most relapsed into the savage life. Their vessels, 
which had traded to Ceylon, scarcely presumed 
to navigate the rivers of Africa; the ruins of 
Axume were deserted, the nation was scattered 
in villages, and the emperor, a pompous name, 
was content, both in peace and war, with the 
movable residence of a camp. Conscious of 
their own indigence, the Abyssinians had form- 
ed the rational project of importing the arts and 
ingenuity of Europe;'®’ and their ambassadors 
at Rome and Lisbon were instructed to solicit a 
colony of smiths, carpenters, tilers, masons, 
printers, surgeons, and physicians, for the use 
of their country. But the public danger soon 
called for the instant and effectual aid of arms 
and soldiers, to defend an unwarlike people 
from the barbarians who ravaged the inland 
country, and the Turks and Arabs who ad- 
vanced from the sea-coast in more formidable 
array. Ethiopia was saved by four hundred and 
fifty Portuguese, who displayed in the field the 
native valour of Europeans, and the artificial 
powers of the musket and cannon. In a moment 
of terror the emperor had promised to reconcile 
himself and his subjects to the Catholic faith; a 
Latin patriarch represented the supremacy of 
the pope ;'®* the empire, enlarged in a tenfold 
proportion, was supposed to contain more gold 
than the mines of America; and the wildest 
hopes of avarice and zea! were built on the will- 
ing submission of the Christians of Africa. 

But the vows which pain had extorted were 
forsworn on the return of health. The Abys- 
sinians still adhered with unshaken constancy 
to the Monophysite faith; their languid belief 
was inflamed by the exercise of dispute; they 
branded the Latins with the names of Arians 
and Nestorians, and imputed the adoration of 
four gods to those who separated the two na- 
tures of Christ. Fremona, a place of worship, or 
rather of exile, was assigned to the Jesuit mis- 
sionaries. Their skill in the liberal and mechan- 
ic arts, their theological learning, and the de- 
cency of their manners, inspired a barren es- 
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teem; but they were not endowed with the gift 
of miracles,!” and they vainly solicited a rein- 
forcement of European troops. The patience 
and dexterity of forty years at length obtained 
a more favourable audience, and two emperors 
of Abyssinia were persuaded that Rome could 
insure the temporal and everlasting happiness 
of her votaries. ‘The first of these royal converts 
lost his crown and his life; and the rebel army 
was sanctified by the aduna, who hurled an anath- 
ema at the apostate and absolved his subjects 
from their oath of fidelity. The fate of Zaden- 
ghel was revenged by the courage and fortune 
of Susneus, who ascended the throne under the 
name of Segued, and more vigorously prosc- 
cuted the pious enterprise of his kinsman. After 
the amusement of some unequal combats be- 
tween the Jesuits and his illiterate priests, the 
emperor declared himself a proselyte to the 
synod of Chalcedon, presuming that his clergy 
and people would embrace without delay the 
rehyion of their prince. The liberty of choice 
was succeeded by a law which imposed, under 
pain of death, the belief of the two natures of 
Christ: the Abyssimans were enjoined to work 
and to play on the Sabbath; and Segued, in the 
face of Europe and Africa, renounced his con- 
nection with the Alexandrian church. A Jesuit, 
Alphonso Mendez, the Catholic patriarch of 
fEthiopia, accepted, in the name of Urban 
VIII., the homnage and abjuration of his peni- 
tent. “I confess,” said the empergr on his knees, 
“IT confess that the pope is the vicar of Christ, 
the successor of St. Peter, and the sovercign of 
the world. To him I swear true obedience, and 
at his fect I offer my person and kingdom.” A 
similar oath was repeated by his sun, his brother, 
the clergy, the nobles, and even the ladies of the 
court: the Latin patriarch was invested with 
honours and wealth; and his missionaries erect- 
ed their churches or citadels in the most con- 
venient stations of the empire. The Jcsuits them- 
selves deplore the fatal indiscretion of their chief, 
who forgot the mildness of the gospel and the 
policy of his order, to introduce with hasty vi- 
olence the liturgy of Rome and the inquisition 
of Portugal. He condemned the ancient prac- 
tice of circumcision, which health rather than 
superstition had first invented in the climate of 
fEthiopia.!©9 A new baptism, a new ordination, 
was inflicted on the natives; and: they trembled 
with horror when the most holy of the dead 
were torn from their graves, when the most il- 
lustrious of the living were excommunicated by 
a foreign priest. In the defence of their religion 
and liberty the Abyssinians rose in arms, with 
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desperate but unsuccessful zeal. Five rebellions 
were extinguished in the blood of the insur- 
gents: twoabunas were slain in battle; whole le- 
gions were slaughtered in the field, or suffocated 
in their caverns; and neither merit, nor rank, 
nor sex, could save from an ignominious death 
the enemies of Rome. But the victorious mon- 
arch was finally subdued by the constancy of the 
nation, of his mother, of his son, and of his most 
faithful friends. Segued listened to the voice of 
pity, of reason, perhaps of fear: and his edict of 
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liberty of conscience instantly revealed the ty- 
ranny and weakness of the Jesuits. On the death 
of his father, Basilides expelled the Latin patri- 
arch, and restored to the wishes of the nation 
the faith and discipline of Egypt. The Mono- 
physite churches resounded with a song of tri- 
umph, “that the sheep of Aithiopia were now 
delivered from the hyanas of the West;” and 
the gates of that solitary realm were for ever 
shut against the arts, the science, and the fa- 
naticism of Europe.! 


CHAPTER XLVITI 


Plan of the last two [quarto] Volumes. Succession and Characters of the Greek Em- 
perors of Constantinople, from the Time of Heraclius to the Latin Conquest. 


HAVE now deduced from Trajan to Con- 
I stantine, from Constantine to Heraclius, 

the regular series of the Roman emperors; 
and faithfully exposed the prosperous and ad- 
verse fortunes of their reigns. Five centuries of 
the decline and tall ut the empire have already 
elapsed; but a period of more than eight hun- 
dred years still separates me from the term of 
my labours, the taking of Constantinople by the 
Turks. Should I persevere in the same course, 
should I observe the same measure, a prolix and 
slender thread would be spun through many a 
volume, nor would the patient reader find an 
adequate reward of instruction or amusement. 
At every step, as we sink deeper in the decline 
and fall of the Eastern empire, the annals of each 
succeeding reign would inipose a more ungrate- 
ful and melancholy task. These annals must con- 
tinue to repeat a tedious and uniform tale of 
weakness and misery; the natural connection of 
causes and events would be broken by frequent 
and hasty transitions, and a minute accummula- 
tion of circumstances must destroy the light and 
effect of those general pictures which coipose 
the use and ornament of a remote history, From 
the time of Heraclius the Byzantine theatre is 
contracted and darkened: the line of empire, 
which had been defined by the laws of Justinian 
and the arms of Belisarius, recedes on all sides 
from our view; the Roman name, the proper 
subject of our inquiries, is reduced to a narrow 
corner of Europe, to the lonely suburbs of Con- 
stantinople; and the fate of the Greck empire 
has been compared to that of the Rhine, which 
loses itself in the sands before its waters can 
mingle with the ocean. The scale of dominion 
is diminished to our view by the distance of 


time and place; nor is the loss of external splen- 
dour compensated by the nobler gifts of virtue 
and genius. In the last moments of her decay 
Constantinople was doubtless more opulent and 
populous than Athens at her most flourishing 
era, when a scanty sum of six thousand talents, 
or twelve hundred thousand pounds sterling, 
was possessed by twenty-one thousand male citi- 
zens of an adult age. But each of these citizens 
was a freeman who dared to assert the liberty 
of his thoughts, words, and actions; whose per- 
son and property were guarded by equal law; 
and who exercised his independent vote in the 
government of the republic. ‘Their numbers 
secm to be multiplied by the strong and various 
discriminations of character; under the shield of 
freedom, on the wings of emulation and vanity, 
each Athenian aspired to the level of the na- 
tional dignity ; froin this commanding eminence 
some chosen spirits soared beyond the reach of 
a vulgar eye; and the chances of superior merit 
in a great and populous kingdom, as they are 
proved by expcrience, would excuse the compu- 
tation of imaginary milhons. The territories of 
Athens, Sparta, and their allies, do not exceed a 
moderate province of France or England; but 
after the trophies of Salamis and Platzea, they 
expand in our fancy to the gigantic size of Asia, 
which had been trampled under the feet of the 
victorious Greeks. But the subjects of the By- 
zantine empire, who assume and dishonour the 
names both of Greeks and Romans, present a 
dead uniformity of abject vices, which are nei- 
ther softened by the weakness of humanity nor 
animated by the vigour of memorable crimes. 
The freemen of antiquity might repeat with gen- 
erous enthusiasm the sentence of Homer, “‘that 
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on the first day of his servitude the captive is 
deprived of one half of his manly virtue.” But 
the poet had only seen the effects of civil or do- 
mestic slavery, nor could he foretell that the 
second moiety of manhood must be annihilated 
by the spiritual despotism, which shackles not 
only the actions but even the thoughts of the 
prostrate votary. By this double yoke the Greeks 
were oppressed under the successors of Hera- 
clius; the tyrant, a law of eternal justice, was de- 
graded by the vices of his subjects; and on the 
throne, in the camp, in the schools, we search, 
perhaps with fruitless diligence, the names and 
characters that may deserve to be rescued from 
oblivion. Nor are the defects of the subject com- 
pensated by the skill and varicty of the painters. 
Of a space of eight hundred years, the four first 
centuries are overspread with a cloud interrupt- 
ed by some faint and broken rays of historic 
light: in the lives of the emperors, from Maurice 
to Alexius, Basil the Macedonian has alone 
been the theme of a separate work; and the ab- 
sence, or loss, or imperfection of contemporary 
evidence, must be poorly supplied by the 
doubtful authority of more recent compilers. 
The four last centuries are exempt from the re- 
proach of penury: and with the Comnenian fa- 
mily the historic muse of Constantinople again 
revives, but her apparel is gaudy, her motions 
are without elegance or grace. A succession of 
priests, or courtiers, treads in each other’s foot- 
Steps in the same path of servitude and super- 
Stition: their views are narrow, their judgment 
is feeble or corrupt: and we close the volume, of 
copious barrenness, still ignorant of the causes 
of events, the characters of the actors, and the 
manners of the times, which they celebrate or 
deplore. The observation which has been ap- 
plied to a man may be extended to a whole peo- 
ple, that the energy of the sword is communi- 
cated to the pen; and it will be found by ex- 
perience that the tone of history will rise or fall 
with the spirit of the age. 

From these considerations I should have 
abandoned without regret the Greek slaves and 
their servile historians, bad I not reflected that 
the fate of the Byzantine monarchy is passively 
connected with the most splendid andeimpor- 
tant revolutions which have changed the state 
of the world. The space of the lost provinces 
was immediately replenished with new colonics 
and rising kingdoms: the active virtues of peace 
and war deserted from the vanquished to the 
victorious nations; and it is in their origin and 
conquests, in their religion and government, 
that we must explore the causes and effects of 
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the decline and fall of the Eastern empire. Nor 
will this scope of narrative, the riches and vari- 
ety of these materials, be incompatible with the 
unity of design and composition. As, in his daily 
prayers, the Musulman of Fez or Delhi still 
turns his face towards the temple of Mecca, the 
historian’s eye shall be always fixed on the city 
of Constantinople. The excursive line may em- 
brace the wilds of Arabia and Tartary, but the 
circle will be ultimately reduced to the decreas- 
ing limit of the Roman monarchy. 

On this principle I shall now establish the 
plan of the last two volumes of the present work. 
The first chapter will contain, in a regular 
scries, the empcrors who reigned at Constanti- 
nople during a period of six hundred years, 
from the days of Heraclius to the Latin con- 
quest: a rapid abstract, which may be support- 
ed by a general appeal to the order and text of 
the original historians. In this introduction | 
shall confine myself to the revolutions of the 
throne, the succession of families, the personal 
characters of the Greek princes, the mode of 
their life and death, the maxims and influence 
of their domestic government, and the tendency 
of their reign to accelerate or suspend the down- 
fall of the Eastern empire. Such a chronological 
review will serve to illustrate the various argu- 
ment of the subsequent chapters; and each cir- 
cumstance of the eventful story of the barburi- 
ans will adapt itself in a proper place to the By- 
zantine annals. ‘The internal staée of the empire, 
and the dangerous heresy of the Paulicians, 
which shook the East and enlightened the West, 
will be the subject of two separate chapters; but 
these inquiries must be postponed till our far- 
ther progress shall have epened the view of the 
world in the ninth and tenth centuries of the 
Christian era. After this foundation of Byzan- 
tine history, the following nations will pass be- 
fore our eyes, and cach will occupy the space to 
which it may be entitled by greatness or merit, 
or the degree of connection with the Roman 
world and the present age. I. The FRANKs; a 
gencral appellation which includes all the bar- 
barians of France, Italy, and Germany, who 
were united by the sword and sceptre of Charle- 
magne. The persecution of images and their vo- 
taries separated Rome and Italy from the By- 
zantine throne, and prepared the restoration of 
the Roman cmpire in the West. II. The ARABS 
or SARACENS. ‘l‘hree ample chapters will be de- 
voted to this curious and interesting object. In 
the first, after a picture of the country and its 
inhabitants, I shall investigate the character of 
Mohammed; the character, religion, and suc- 
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cess of the prophet. In the second I shall lead 
the Arabs to the conquest of Syria, Egypt, and 
Africa, the provinces of the Roman empire; nor 
can I check their victorious career till they have 
overthrown the monarchies of Persia and Spain. 
In the third I shall inquire how Constantinople 
and Europe werc saved by the luxury and arts, 
the division and decay, of the empire of the ca- 
liphs. A single chapter will include, III. The 
Bu.carians, ITV. Huncarians, and V. Rus- 
SIANS, who assaulted by sea or by land the prov- 
inces and the capital; but the last of these, so 
important in their present greatness, will excite 
some curiosity in their origin and infancy. VI. 
‘The Normans; or rather the private adventur- 
ers of that warlike people, who founded a 
powerful kingdom in Apulia and Sicily, shook 
the throne of Constantinople, displayed the 
trophies of chivalry, and almost realised the 
wonders of romance. VII. The Latins; the sub- 
jects of the pope, the nations of the West, who 
enlisted under the banner of the cross for the 
recovery or relief of the holy sepulchre. The 
Gsreck emperors were terrified and preserved 
by the myriads of pilysiins who marched to 
Jerusalem with Godfrey of Bouillon and the 
peers of Christendom. The second and third 
crusades trod in the footsteps of the first: Asia 
and Europe were mingled in a sacred war of 
two hundred years; and the Christian powers 
were bravely resisted and finally expelled by 
Saladin and the Mamalukes of Egypt. In these 
memorable crusades a fleet and army of French 
and Venctians were diverted from Svria to the 
Thracian Bosphorus: they assaulted the capital, 
they subverted the Greek monarchy: and a 
dynasty of Latin princes was seated near three- 
score years on the throne of Constantine. VITT. 
The Greeks themselves, during this period of 
captivity and exile, must be considered as a 
foreign nation; the enemies, and again the sov- 
ereigns of Constantinople. Misfortune had re- 
kindled a spark of national virtue; and the Im- 
perial series may be continued with some dig- 
nity from their restoration to the ‘Turkish con- 
quest. DX. ‘The Mocurs and Tartars. By the 
arms of Zingis and his descendants the globe 
-was Shaken from China to Poland and Greece: 
the sultans were overthrown: the caliphs fell, 
and the Casars trembled on their throne. The 
victorics of ‘Timour suspended above fifty ycars 
the final ruin of the Byzantine empire. X. I 
have already noticed the first appearance of the 
Turks; and the names of the names of the 
fathers, of Seljuk and Othman, discriminate the 
two successive dynasties of the nation which 
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emerged in the eleventh century from the Scyth- 
ian wilderness. The former established a po- 
tent and splendid kingdom from the banks of 
the Oxus to Antioch and Nice; and the first 
crusade was provoked by the violation of Jeru- 
salem and the danger of Constantinople. From 
a humble origin the Ottomans arose the scourge 
and terror of Christendom. Constantinople was 
besieged and taken by Mohammed IL., and his 
triumph annihilates the remnant, the image, the 
title, of the Roman empire in the East. The 
schism of the Greeks will be connected with 
their last calamities and the restoration of learn- 
ing in the Western world. I shall return from 
the captivity of the new to the ruins of ancient 
Rout; and the venerable name, the interesting 
theme, will shed a ray of glory on the conclu- 
sion of my labours. 


HE emperor Heraclius had punished a 
y) Fipoees and ascended his throne; and the 
memory of his reign is perpetuated by the 
transient conquest and irreparable loss of the 
Eastern provinces. After the death of Eudocia, 
his first wife, he disoheyed the patriarch and 
violated the laws by his second marriage with 
his nicce Martina; and the superstition of the 
Greehs beheld the judgment of Heaven in the 
diseases of the father and the deformity of his 
offspring. But the opinion of an illegitimate 
birth is sufficient to distract the choice and 
loosen the obedience of the people: the ambition 
of Martina was quickened by maternal love, 
and perhaps by the envy of a stepmother; and 
the aged husband was too feeble to withstand 
the arts of conjugal allurements. Constantine, 
his eldest son, enjoyed in a mature age the ttle 
of Augustus; but the weakness of his censtitu- 
tion required a colleague and a guardian, and 
he yielded with secret reluctance to the parti- 
tion of the empire. The senate was summoned 
to the palace to ratily or attest the association 
of Heracleonas, the son of Martina: the imposi- 
tion of the diadem was consecrated by the prav- 
er and blessing of the patriarch; the senators 
and patricians adored the majesty of the great 
emperor and the partners of his reign; and as 
soon as the doors were thrown open they were 
hailed by the tumultuary but important voice 
of thesoldiers. After an interval of five months 
the pompous ceremonies which formed the es- 
sence of the Byzantine state were celebrated in 
the cathedral and the hippodrome: the concord 
of the royal brothers was affectedly displayed 
by the younger leaning on the arm of the elder; 
and the name of Martina was mingled in the 
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reluctant or venal acclamations of the people. 
Heraclius survived this association about two 
years: his last testimony declared his two sons 
the equal heirs of the Eastern empire, and com- 
manded them to honour his widow Martina as 
their mother and their sovereign. 

When Martina first appeared on the throne 
with the name and attributes of royalty, she 
was checked by a firm, though respectful, oppo- 
sition; and the dying embers of freedom were 
kindled by the breath of superstitious prejudice. 
““We reverence,” exclaimed the voice of a citi- 
zen, ‘‘we reverence the mother of our princes; 
but to those princes alone our obedience is due; 
and Constantine, the elder emperor, is of an age 
to sustain, in his own hands, the weight of the 
sceptre. Your sex is excluded by nature from the 
toils of government. How could you combat, 
how could you answer, the barbarians who, 
with hostile or friendly intentions, may ap- 
proach the royal city? May Heaven avert from 
the Roman republic this national disgrace, 
which would provoke the patience of the slaves 
of Persia!’ Martina descended from the throne 
with indignation, and sought a refuge in the 
female apartment of the palace. The reign of 
Constantine the Third lasted only one hundred 
and three days: he expired in the thirtieth year 
of his age, and although his life had been a long 
malady, a belief was entertained that poison 
had been the means, and his cruel stepmother 
the author, of his untimely fate. Martina reaped 
indeed the harvest of his death, and assumcd the 
government in the name of the surviving emper- 
or; but the incestuous widow of Heraclius was 
universally abhorred; the jealousy of the peo- 
ple was awakened, and the two orphans whom 
Constantine had left became the objects of the 
public care. It was in vain that the son of Mar- 
tina, who was no more than fifteen years of age, 
was taught to declare himself the guardian of 
his nephews, one of whom he had presented at 
the baptismal font: it was in vain that he swore 
on the wood of the true cross to defend them 
against all their enemies. On his deathbed the 
late emperor had despatched a trusty servant 
to arm the troops and provinces of the East in 
the defence of his helpless children: the elo- 
quence and liberality of Valentin had been suc- 
cessful, and from his camp of Chalcedon he 
boldiy demanded the punishment of the assas- 
gins, and the restoration of the lawful heir. The 
licence of the soldiers, who devoured the grapes 
and drank the wine of their Asiatic vineyards, 
provoked the citizens of Constantinople against 
the domestic authors of their calamities, and the 
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dome of St. Sophia re-echoed, not with prayers 
and hymns, but with the clamours and impreca- 
tions of an enraged multitude. At their imperi- 
ous command Heracleonas appeared in the pul- 
pit with the eldest of the royal orphans; Con- 
Stans alone was saluted as emperor of the Ro- 
mans, and a crown of gold, which had been 
taken from the tomb of Heraclius, was placed 
on his head, with the solemn benediction of the 
patriarch. But, in the tumult of joy and indig- 
nation, the church was pillaged, the sanctuary 
was polluted by a promiscuous crowd of Jews 
and barbarians; and the Monothelite Py:rhus, 
a creature of the empress, after dropping a pro- 
testation on the altar, escaped by a prudent 
flight from the zeal of the Catholics. A more 
serious and bloody task was reserved for the sen- 
ate, who derived a temporary strength from the 
consent of the soldiers and people. The spirit of 
Roman freedom revived the ancient and awful 
examples of the judgment of tyrants, and the 
Imperial culprits were deposed and condemned 
as the authors of the death of Constantine. 
But the severity of the conscript fathers was 
stained by the indiscriminate punishment of 
the innocent and the guilty: Martina and 
Heracleonas were sentenced to the amputation, 
the former of her tongue, the latter of his nose; 
and after this cruel execution they consumed 
the remainder of their days in exile and ob- 
livion. The Grecks who were capable of reflec- 
tion might find some consolatioff for their servi- 
tude by observing the abuse of power when it 
was lodged for a moment in the hands of an 
aristocracy. 

We shall imagine ourselves transported five 
hundred years backwards to the age of the An- 
tonincs if we listen to the oration which Con- 
stans II. pronounced in the twelfth year of his 
age before the Byzantine senate. After returning 
his thanks for the just punishment of the assas- 
sins who had intercepted the fairest hopes of his 
father’s reign, ‘‘By the divine Providence,”’ said 
the young emperor, ‘‘and by your righteous de- 
crec, Martina and her incestuous progeny have 
been cast headlong from the throne. Your ma- 
jesty and wisdom have prevented the Roman 
state from degenerating into lawless tyranny. 
I therefore exhort and beseech you to stand 
forth as the counsellors and judges of the com- 
mon safety.”’ The senators were gratified by the 
respectful address and liberal donative of their 
sovereign; but these servile Grecks were un- 
worthy and regardless of freedom; and in his 
mind the lesson of an hour was quickly erased 
by the prejudices of the age and the habits of 
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despotism. He retained only a jealous fear lest 
the senate or people should one day invade the 
right of primogeniture, and seat his brother 
Theodosius on an equal throne. By the imposi- 
tion of holy orders, the grandson of Heraclius 
was disqualified for the purple; but this cere- 
mony, which seemed to profane the sacraments 
of the church, was insufficient to appease the 
suspicions of the tyrant, and the death of the 
deacon Theodosius could alone expiate the 
crime of his royal birth. His murder was avenged 
by the imprecations of the people, and the as- 
sassin, in the fulness of power, was driven from 
his capital into voluntary and perpetual exile. 
Constans embarked for Greece; and, as if he 
meant to retort the abhorrence which he de- 
served, he is said, from the imperial galley, to 
have spit against the walls of his native city. 
After passing the winter at Athens, he sailed to 
Tarentum in Italy, visited Rome, and con- 
cluded a long pilgrimage of disgrace and sacri- 
legious rapine by fixing his residence at Syra- 
cuse. But if Constans could fly from his people, 
he could not fly from himself. The remorse of 
his conscience created a phantom who pursued 
him by land and sea, by day and by night; and 
the visionary Theodosius, presenting to his lips 
a cup of blood, said, or seemed to say, “‘Drink, 
brother, drink’’—a sure emblem of the aggra- 
vation of his guilt, since he had received from 
the hands of the deacon the imvstic cup of the 
blood of Christ. Odious to hiinself and to man- 
kind, Constans perished by domestic, perhaps 
by episcopal, treason in the capital of Sicily. A 
servant who waited in the bath, after pouring 
warm water on his head, struck him violently 
with the vase. He fell, stunned by the blow and 
suffocated by the water; and his attendants, 
who wondered at the tedious delay, beheld with 
indifference the corpse of their lifeless emperor. 
The troops of Sicily invested with the purple an 
obscure youth, whose inimitable beauty eluded, 
and it might easily elude, the declining art of 
the painters and sculptors of the age. 
Constans had left in the Byzantine palace 
three sons, the eldest of whom had been clothed 
in his infancy with the purple. When the father 
‘summoned them to attend his person in Sicily, 
these precious hostages were detained by the 
Greeks, and a firm refusal informed him that 
they were the children of the state. The news of 
his murder was conveyed with almost super- 
natural speed from Syracuse to Constantinople; 
and Constantine, the eldest of his sons, inherited 
his throne without being the heir of the public 
hatred. His subjects contributed with zeal and 
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alacrity to chastise the guilt and presumption 
of a province which had usurped the rights of 
the senate and people; the young emperor sail- 
ed from the Hellespont with a powerful fleet, 
and the legions of Rome and Carthage were as- 
sembled under his standard in the harbour of 
Syracuse. The defeat of the Sicilian tyrant was 
easy, his punishment just, and his beauteous 
head was exposed in the hippodrome; but I 
cannot applaud the clemency of a prince who, 
among a crowd of victims, condemned the son 
of a patrician for deploring with some bitter- 
ness the execution of a virtuous father. The youth 
was castrated: he survived the operation, and 
the memory of this indecent cruelty is pre- 
served by the elevation of Germanus to the rank 
of a patriarch and saint. After pouring this 
bloody libation on his father’s tomb, Constan- 
tine returned to his capital; and the growth of 
his young beard during the Sicilian voyage was 
announced, by the familiar surname of Pogo- 
natus, to the Grecian world. But his reign, like 
that of his predecessor, was stained with frater- 
nal discord. On his two brothers, Heraclius and 
‘Liberius, he had bestowed the title of Augustus 
—anemppty title, for they continued to languish, 
without trust or power, in the solitude of the 
palace. At their secret instigation the troops of 
the Anatolian theme or province approached the 
city on the Asiatic side, demanded for the royal 
brothers the partition or exercise of sovereignty, 
and supported their seditious claim by a theo- 
logical argument. They were Christians, they 
cried, and orthodox Catholics, the sincere vo- 
taries of the holy and undivided Trinity. Since 
there are three equal persons in heaven, it is 
reasonable there should be three equal persons 
upon earth. The emperor invited these learned 
divines to a friendly conference, in which they 
might propose their arguments to the senate: 
they obcyed the summons, but the prospect of 
their bodics hanging on the gibbet in the suburb 
of Galata reconciled their companions to the 
unity of the reign of Constantine. He pardoned 
his brothers, and their names were still pro- 
nounced in the public acclamations; but on the 
repetition or suspicion of a similar offence, the 
obnoxious princes were deprived of their titles 
and noses, in the presence of the Catholic bish- 
ops who were assembled at Constantinople in 
the sixth general synod. In the close of his life 
Pogonatus was anxious only to establish the 
right of primogeniture: the heir of his two sons, 
Justinian and Heraclius, was offered on the 
shrine of St. Peter, as a symbol of their spiritual 
adoption by the pope; but the elder was alone 
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exalted to the rank of Augustus, and the assur- 
ance of the empire. 

After the decease of his father the inheritance 
of the Roman world devolved to Justinian IL; 
and the name of a triumphant lawgiver was 
dishonoured by the vices of a boy, who imitated 
his namesake only in the expensive luxury of 
building. His passions were strong; his under- 
standing was feeble; and he was intoxicated 
with a foolish pride that his birth had given him 
the command of millions, of whom the smallest 
community would not have chosen him for 
their local magistrate. His favourite ministers 
were two beings the least susceptible of human 
sympathy, a eunuch and a monk; to the one he 
abandoned the palace, to the other the finances; 
the former corrected the empcror’s mother with 
a scourge, the latter suspended the insolvent 
tributaries, with their heads downwards, over 
a slow and smoky fire. Since the days of Com- 
modus and Caracalla the cruelty of the Roman 
princes had most commonly been the effect of 
their fear; but Justinian, who possessed some 
vigour of character, enjoyed the sufferings, and 
braved the revenge, of his subjects about ten 
years, till the measure was full of his crimes and 
of their patience. In a dark dungeon Leontius, 
a gencral of reputation, had groaned above 
three years, with some of the noblest and most 
deserving of the patricians: he was suddenly 
drawn forth to assume the government of 
Greece; and this promotion of an injured an 
was a mark of the contempt rather than of the 
confidence of his prince. As he was followed to 
the port by the kind offices of his friends, Leon- 
tius observed, with a sigh, that he was a victim 
adorned for sacrifice, and that inevitable death 
would pursuc his footsteps. They ventured to 
reply that glory and empire might be the rec- 
ompence of a generous resolution, that every 
order of men abhorred the reign of a monster, 
and that the hands of two hundred thousand 
patriots expected only the voice of a leader. ‘The 
night was chosen for their deliverance; and in 
the first effort of the conspirators the prafect 
was slain and the prisons were forced open: the 
emissaries of Leontius proclaimed in cvery 
street, ‘“‘Christians, to St. Sophia!” and the 
seasonable text of the patriarch, “‘This is the 
day of the Lord!” was the prelude of an in- 
flammatory sermon. From the church the peo- 
ple adjourned to the hippodrome: Justinian, in 
whose cause not a sword had been drawn, was 
dragged before these tumultuary judges, and 
their clamours demanded the instant death of 
the tyrant. But Leontius, who was already 
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clothed with the purple, cast an eye of pity on 
the prostrate son of his own benefactor and of 
sO many emperors. The life of Justinian was 
spared; the amputation of his nose, perhaps of 
his tongue, was imperfectly performed: the hap- 
py flexibility of the Greek language could im- 
pose the name of Rhinotmetus; and the muti- 
lated tyrant was banished to Chersonz in Crim- 
Tartary, a lonely settlement, where corn, wine, 
and oil were imported as foreign luxuries. 

On the edge of the Scythian wilderness Jus- 
tinian still cherished the pride of his birth, and 
the hope of his restoration, After three years’ 
exile, he received the pleasing intelligence that 
his injury was avenged by a second revolution, 
and that Leontius in his turn had been de- 
throned and mutilated by the rebel Apsimar, 
who assumed the more respectable name of Ti- 
berius. But the claim of lineal succession was 
still formidable to a plebeian usurper; and his 
jealousy was stimulated by the complaints and 
charges of the Chersonites, who beheld the vices 
of the tvrant in the spirit of the exile. With a 
band of followers, attached to his person by 
cominon hope or common despair, Justinian 
fled from the inhospitable shore to the horde of 
the Chozars, who pitched their tents between 
the Tanais and Borysthenes. The khan enter- 
tained with piety and respect the royal suppli- 
ant: Phanagoria, once an opulent city, on the 
Asiatic side of the lake M.rotis, was assigned 
for his residence; and every Rdiman prejudice 
was stifled in his marriage with the sister of the 
barbarian, who seems, however, from the name 
of Theodora, to have received the sacrament of 
baptism. But the faithless Chozar was soon 
tempted by the gold of Constantinuple: and 
had not the design been revealed by the con- 
jugal love of Theodora, her husband must have 
been assassinated or betrayed into the power of 
his enemies. After strangling, with his own 
hands, the two emissaries of the khan, Justinian 
sent back his wife to her brother, and embarked 
on the Euxine in search of new and more faith- 
ful allies. His vessel was assaulted by a violent 
tempest; and one of his pious companions ad- 
vised him to deserve the mercy of God by a vow 
of general forgiveness if he should be restored 
to the throne. ‘‘Of forgiveness?” replied the in- 
trepid tyrant: ‘“‘may I perish this instant—may 
the Almighty whelm me in the waves, if I con- 
sent to spare a single head of iny cnemics!”’ He 
survived this impious menace, sailed into the 
mouth of the Danube, trusted his person in the 
royal village of the Bulgarians, and purchased 
the aid of Terbelis, a pagan conqueror, by the 
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promise of his daughter, and a fair partition of 
the treasures of the empire. The Bulgarian king- 
dom extended to the confines of Thrace; and 
the two princes besieged Constantinople at the 
head of fifteen thousand horse. Apsimar was 
dismayed by the sudden and hostile apparition 
of his rival, whose head had been promised by 
the Chozar, and of whose evasion he was yet 
ignorant. After an absence of ten years the 
criines of Justinian were faintly remembered, 
and the birth and misfortunes of their heredi- 
tary sovereign excited the pity of the multi- 
tude, ever discontented with the ruling powers; 
and by the active diligence of his adherents he 
was introduced into the city and palace of 
Constantine. 

In rewarding his allies, and recalling his 
wife, Justinian displayed some sense of honour 
and gratitude; and ‘Terbelis retired, after sweep- 
ing away a heap of gold coin which he measured 
with his Scythian whip. But never was vow 
more religiously performed than the sacred oath 
of revenge which he had sworn amidst the 
storms of the Euxine. The two usurpers, for I 
must reserve the nanie of tyrant for the con- 
queror, were drageed into the hippodrome, the 
one from his prison, the other from his palace. 
Before their execution Leontius and Apsimar 
were Cast prostrate in chains beneath the throne 
of the emperor; and Justinian, planting a foot on 
each of their necks, contemplated above an 
hour the chariot race, while the inconstant peo- 
ple shouted, in the words of the Psalmist, ‘Thou 
shalt trample on the asp and basilisk, and on the 
lion and dragon shalt thou set thy foot!’ The 
universal defection which he had once exper- 
ienced might provoke him to repeat the wish of 
Caligula, that the Roman people had but one 
head. Yet | shall presume to observe that such 
a wish is unworthy of an ingenious tyrant, since 
his revenge and cruelty would have been ex- 
tinguished by a single blow, instead of the slow 
variety of tortures which Justinian inflicted on 
the victims of his anger. His pleasures were in- 
exhaustible: neither private virtue nor public 
service could expiate the guilt of active, or even 
passive, obedience to an established govern- 
ment; and, during the six years of his new reign, 
he considered the axe, the cord, and the rack as 
the only instruments of royalty. But his most 
implacable hatred was pointed against the 
Chersonites, who had insulted his exile and vi- 
olated the laws of hospitality. Their remote sit- 
uation afforded some-means of defence, or at 
least of escape; and a grievous tax was imposed 
on Constantinople to supply the preparations of 
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a fleet and army. “All are guilty, and all must 
perish,”’ was the mandate of Justinian; and the 
bloody execution was intrusted to his favourite 
Stephen, who was recommended by the epithet 
of the Savage. Yet even the savage Stephen im- 
perfectly accomplished the intentions of his sov- 
creign. ‘The slowness of his attack allowed the 
greater part of the inhabitants to withdraw into 
the country; and the minister of vengeance con- 
tented himself with reducing the youth of both 
sexes tO a State of servitude, with roasting alive 
seven of the principal citizens, with drowning 
twenty in the sea, and with reserving forty-two 
in chains to receive their doom from the mouth 
of the emperor. In their return the fleet was 
driven on the rocky shores of Anatolia; and Jus- 
tinian applauded the obedience of the Euxine, 
which had involved so many thousands of his 
subjects and enemies in a common shipwreck: 
but the tyrant was still insatiate of blood; and a 
second expeditign was commanded to extirpate 
the remains of the proscribed colony. In the 
short interval the Chersonites had returned to 
their city, and were prepared to die in arms; the 
khan of the Chozars had renounced the cause 
of his odious brother; the exiles of every prov- 
ince were assembled in Tauris; and Bardanes, 
under the name of Philippicus, was invested 
with the purple. The Imperial troops, unwilling 
and unable to perpetrate the revenge of Jus- 
tinian, escaped his displeasure by abjuring his 
allegiance; the fleet, under their new sovereign, 
steered back a more auspicious course to the 
harbours of Sinope and Constantinople; and 
every tongue was prompt to pronounce, every 
hand to execute, the death of the tvrant. Desti- 
tute of friends, he was deserted by his barbarian 
guards; and the stroke of the assassin was 
praised as an act of patriotism and Roman vir- 
tuc. His son Tiberius had taken refuge in a 
church; his aged grandmother guarded the 
door; and the innocent youth, suspending 
round his neck the most formidable relics, em- 
braced with one hand the altar, with the other 
the wood of the true cross. But the popular fury 
that dares to trample on superstition, is deaf to 
the cries of humanity; and the race of Heraclius 
was extinguished after a reign of one hundred 
years. 

Between the fall of the Heraclan and the 
rise of the Isaurian dynasty, a short interval of 
six years is divided into three reigns. Bardancs, 
or Philippicus, was hailed at Constantinople as 
a hero who had delivered his country from a 
tyrant; and he might taste some moments of 
happiness in the first transports of sincere and 
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universal joy. Justinian had left behind him an 
ample treasure, the fruit of cruelty and rapine: 
but this useful fund was soon and idly dissi- 
pated by his succcssor. On the festival of his 
birthday Philippicus entertained the multitude 
with the games of the hippodrome; from thence 
he paraded through the streets with a thousand 
banners and a thousand trumpets; refreshed 
himself in the baths of Zeuxippus, and, return- 
ing to the palace, entertained his nobles with a 
sumptuous banquet. At the meridian hour he 
withdrew to his chamber, intoxicated with 
flattery and wine, and forgetful that his exam- 
ple had made every subject ambitious, and that 
every ambitious subject was his secret enemy. 
Some bold conspirators introduced themselves 
in the disorder of the feast; and the slumbering 
monarch was surprised, bound, blinded, and 
deposed, before he was sensible of his danger. 
Yet the traitors were deprived of their reward; 
and the free voice of the senate and people pro- 
moted Artemius from the office of secretary to 
that of emperor: he assumed the title of Anasta- 
sius the Second, and displayed in a short and 
troubled reign the virtues both of peace and 
war. But after the extinction of the Imperial 
line the rule of obedience was violated, and 
every change diffused the seeds of new revolu- 
tions. In a mutiny of the fleet an obscure and 
reluctant officer of the revenue was forcibly in- 
vested with the purple; after some months of a 
naval war, Anastasius resigned the sceptre; and 
the conqucror, Theodosius the Third, submit- 
ted in his turn to the superior ascendant of Leo, 
the general and emperor of the Oriental troops. 
His two predecessors were pcysmitted to em- 
brace the ecclesiastical profession: the restless 
impatience of Anastasius tempted him to risk 
and to lose his life in a treasonable enterprise; 
but the last days of Theodosius were honourable 
and secure. The single sublirne word, “‘HEALTH,”’ 
which he inscribed on his tomb, expresses the 
. confidence of philosophy or religion; and the 
fame of his miracles was long preserved among 
the people of Ephesus. This convenient shelter 
of the church might sometimes impose a lesson 
of clemency; but it may be questioned whether 
it is for the public interest to diminish the perils 
of unsuccessful ambition. 

I have dwelt on the fall of a tyrant; I shall 
briefly represent the founder of a new dynasty, 
who is known to posterity by the invectives of 
his enemies, and whose public and private life 
is involved in the ecclesiastical story of the 
Iconoclasts. Yet in spite of the clamours of su- 
perstition, a favourable prejudice for the char- 
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acter of Leo the Isaurian may be reasonably 
drawn from the obscurity of his birth and the 
duration of his reign.—I. In an age of manly 
spirit the prospect of an Imperial reward would 
have kindled every energy of the mind, and pro- 
duced a crowd of competitors as deserving as 
they were desirous to reign. Even in the corrup- 
tion and debility of the modern Greeks the ele- 
vation of a plebcian from the last to the first 
rank of society supposes some qualifications 
above the level of the multitude. He would 
probably be ignorant and disdainful of specu- 
lative science; and, in the pursuit of fortune, he 
might absolve himself from the obligations of 
benevolence and justice; but to his character 
we may ascribe the useful virtues of prudence 
and fortitude, the knowledge of mankind, and 
the important art of gaining their confidence 
and directing their passions. It is agreed that 
Leo was a native of Isauria, and that Conon 
was his primitive name. The writers, whose 
awkward satire is praise, describe him as an 
itinerant pedlar, who drove an ass with some 
paltry merchandise to the country fairs; and 
foolishly relate that he met on the road some 
Jewish fortune-tellers, who promised him the 
Roman empire, on condition that he should 
abolish the worship of idols. A more probable 
account relates the migration of his father from 
Asia Minor to Thrace, where he exercised the 
lucrative trade of a grazier; and he must have 
acquired considerable wealth, gince the first 
introduction of his son was procured by a sup- 
ply of five hundred sheep to the Imperial camp. 
His first service was in the guards of Justinian, 
where he soon attracted the notice, and by de- 
grees the jealousy, of the tyrant. His valour and 
dexterity were conspicuous in the Colchian 
war: from Anastasius he received the command 
of the Anatolian legions, and by the suffrage of 
the soldiers he was raised to the empire with the 
general applause of the Roman world.—II. In 
this dangerous elevation Leo the Third sup- 
ported himsclf against the envy of his equals, 
the discontent of a powerful faction, and the 
assaults of his foreign and domestic enemies. 
The Catholics, who accuse his religious inno- 
vations, are obliged to confess that they were 
undertaken with temper and cosducted with 
firmness. Their silence respects the wisdom of 
his administration and the purity of his man- 
ners. After a rcign of twenty-four years he peace- 
ably expired in the palace of Constantinople; 
and the purple which he had acquired was 
transmitted by the right of inheritance to the 
third generation. 
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In a long reign of thirty-four years the son 
and successor of Leo, Constantine the Fifth, 
surnamed Copronymus, attacked with less tem- 
perate zeal the images or idols of the church. 
Their votaries have exhausted the bitterness of 
religious gall in their portrait of this spotted 
panther, this antichrist, this flying dragon of the 
serpent’s secd, who surpassed the vices of Elaga- 
balus and Nero. His reign was a long butchery 
of whatever was most noble, or holy, or inno- 
cent, in his empire. In person, the emperor as- 
sisted at the execution of his victims, surveyed 
their agonies, listened to their groans, and in- 
dulged, without satiating, his appetite for blood: 
a plate of noses was accepted as a grateful of- 
fering, and his domestics were often scourged 
or mutilated by the royal hand. His surname 
was derived from his pollution of his baptismal 
font. The infant might be excused; but the 
manly pleasures of Copronymus degraded him 
below the level of a brute; his lust confounded 
the eternal distinction of sex and species, and 
he seemed to extract some unnatural delight 
from the objects most offensive to human sense. 
In his religion the f-onoclast was a Heretic, a 
Jew, a Mohammedan, a Pagan, and an Atheist; 
and his belief of an invisible power could be 
discovered only in his magic rites, human vic- 
tims, and nocturnal sacrifices to Venus and the 
demons of antiquity. His life was stained with 
the most opposite vices, and the ulcers which 
covered his body anticipated before his death 
the sentiment of hell-tortures. Of these accusa- 
tions, which I have so patiently copied, a part 
is refuted by its own absurdity; and in the pri- 
vate anecdotes of the life of princes, the lie is 
more easy a3 the detection is more difficult. 
Without adopting the pernicious maxim, that, 
where much is alleged, something must be true, 
I can however discern that Constantine the 
Fifth was dissolute and cruel. Calumny is more 
prone to exaggerate than to invent; and her li- 
centious tongue is checked in some measure by 
the experience of the age and country to which 
she appeals. Of the bishops and monks, the gen- 
crals and magistrates, who are said to have suf- 
fered under his reign, the numbers are recorded, 
the names were conspicuous, the execution was 
public, the mutilation visible and permanent. 
The Catholics hated the person and govern- 
ment of Copronymus; but even their hatred is 
a proof of their oppression. They dissembled 
the provocations which might excuse or justify 
his rigour, but even these provocations must 
gradually inflame his resentment and harden 
his temper in the use or the abuse of his despo- 
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tism. Yet the character of the fifth Constantine 
was not devoid of merit, nor did his govern- 
ment always deserve the curses or the contempt 
of the Greeks. From the confession of his ene- 
mies I am informed of the restoration of an an- 
cient aqueduct, of the rede:mption of two thou- 
sand five hundred captives, of the uncommon 
plenty of the times, and of the new colonies 
with which he repeopled Constantinople and 
the Thracian cities. They reluctantly praise his 
activity and courage; he was on horseback in 
the field at the head of his legions; and, al- 
though the fortune of his arms was various, he 
triumphed by sea and land, on the Euphrates 
and the Danube, in civil and barbarian war. 
Heretical praise must be cast into the scale to 
counterbalance the weight of orthodox invec- 
tive. The Iconoclasts revered the virtues of the 
prince: forty years after his death they still 
prayed before the tomb of the saint. A miracu- 
lous vision was propagated by fanaticism or 
fraud: and the‘€hristian hero appeared on a 
milk-white steed, brandishing his lance against 
the pagans of Bulgaria: ‘‘An absurd fable,” 
says the Catholic historian, “since Copronymus 
is chained with the demons in the abyss of hell.” 

Leo the Fourth, the son of the fifth and the 
father of the sixth Constantine, was of a feeble 
constitution both of mind and body, and the 
principal care of his reign was the settlement of 
the succession. The association of the young 
Constantine was urged by the officious zeal of 
his subjects; and the emperor, conscious of his 
decay, complied, after a prudent hesitation, 
with their unanimous wishes. The royal infant, 
at the age of five years, was crowned with his 
mother Irene; and the national consent was 
ratified by every circumstance of pomp and sol- 
emnity that could dazzle the eyes or bind the 
conscience of the Greeks. An oath of fidelity 
was administered in the palace, the church, and 
the hippodrome, to the several orders of the 
state, who adjured the holy names of the son 
and mother of God. ‘Be witness, O Christ! that 
we will watch over the safety of Constantine the 
son of Leo, expose our lives in his service, and 
bear true allegiance to his person and poster- 
ity.” They pledged their faith on the wood of 
the true cross, and the act of their engagement 
was deposited on the altar of St. Sophia. The 
first to swear, and the first to violate their oath, 
were the five sons of Coprunymus by a second 
marriage; and the story of these princes is sin- 
gular and tragic. The right of primogeniture 
excluded them from the throne; the injustice of 
their elder brother defrauded them of a legacy 
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of about two millions sterling; some vain titles 
were not deemed a sufficient compensation for 
wealth and power; and they repeatedly con- 
spired against their nephew, before and after 
the death of his father. Their first attempt was 
pardoned; for the second offence they were con- 
demned to the ecclesiastical state; and for the 
third treason, Nicephorus, the eldest and most 
guilty, was deprived of his eyes, and his four 
brothers, Christopher, Nicctas, Anthimus, and 
Eudoxus, were punished, as a milder sentence, 
by the amputation of their tongues. After five 
years’ confinement they escaped to the church 
of St. Sophia, and displayed a pathetic spectacle 
to the people. ‘““Countrymen and Christians,” 
cried Nicephorus for himself and his mute breth- 
ren, “behold the sons of your emperor, if you 
can still recognise our features in this miserable 
state. A life, an imperfect life, is all that the mal- 
ice of our enemies has spared. It is now threat- 
ened, and we now throw ourselves on your com- 
passion.”? The rising murmur might have pro- 
duced a revolution had it not been checked by 
the presence of a minister, who soothed the un- 
happy princes with flattery and hope, and gent- 
ly drew them from the sanctuary to the palace. 
They were speedily embarked for Greece, and 
Athens was allotted for the place of their exile. 
In this calm retreat, and in their helpless con- 
dition, Nicephorus and his brothers were tor- 
mented by the thirst of power, and tempted by 
a Sclavonian chief, who offered to break their 
prison and to lead them in arms, and in the 
purple, to the gates of Constantinople. But the 
Athenian people, ever zealous in the cause of 
Irene, prevented her justice or,cruelty; and the 
five sons of Copronymus were plunged in eternal 
darkness and oblivion. 

For himself, that emperor had chosen a bar- 
barian wife, the daughter of the khan of the 
Chozars; but in the marriage of his heir he pre- 
ferred an Athenian virgin, an orphan seventeen 
years old, whose sole fortune must have con- 
sisted in her personal accomplishments. ‘The 
nuptials of Leo and Irene were celebrated with 
royal pomp; she soon acquired the love and 
confidence of a feeble husband, and in his testa- 
ment he declared the empress guardian of the 
Roman world, and of their son Constantine the 
Sixth, who was no more than ten years of age. 
During his childhood, Irene most ably and as- 
siduously discharged, in her public administra- 
tion, the duties of a faithful mother; and her 
zeal in the restoration of images has deserved 
the name and honours of a saint, which she still 
occupies in the Greek calendar. But the emper- 
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or attained the maturity of youth; the maternal 
yoke became more grievous; and he listened to 
the favourites of his own age, who shared his 
pleasures, and were ambitious of sharing his 
power. Their reasons convinced him of his 
right, their praises of his ability, to reign; and he 
consented to reward the services of Irene by a 
perpetual banishment to the isle of Sicily. But 
her vigilance and penetration easily disconcert- 
ed their rash projects: a similar, or more severe, 
punishment was retaliated on themselves and 
their advisers; and Irene inflicted on the un- 
grateful prince the chastisement of a boy. After 
this contest the mother and the son were at the 
head of two domestic factions; and instead of 
mild influence and voluntary obedience, she 
held in chains a captive and an encmy. The 
empress was overthrown by the abuse of vic- 
tory; the oath of fidelity, which she exacted to 
herself alone, was pronounced with reluctant 
murmurs; and the bold refusal of the Armenian 
guards encouraged a free and general declara- 
tion that Constantine the Sixth was the lawful 
emperor of the Romans, In this character he 
ascended his hereditary throne, and dismissed 
Irene to a life of solitude and repose. But her 
haughty spirit condescended to the arts of dis- 
simulation: she flattered the bishops and cu- 
nuchs, revived the filial tenderness of the prince, 
regained his confidence, and betrayed his cre- 
dulity. The character of Constantine was not 
destitute of sense or spirit; but his education 
had been studiously neglected; and his ambi- 
tious mother exposed to the public censure the 
vices which she had nourished and the actions 
which she had secretly advised: his divorce and 
second marriage offended the prejudices of the 
clergy, and by his imprudent rigour he forfeited 
the attachment of the Armenian guards. A pow- 
erful conspiracy was formed for the restoration 
of Irene; and the secret, though widely diffused, 
was faithfully kept above eight months, till the 
emperor, suspicious of his danger, escaped from 
Constantinople with the design of appealing to 
the provinces and armies. By this hasty flight 
the empress was left on the brink of the preci- 
pice; yet before she implored the mercy of her 
son, Irene addressed a private epistle to the 
friends whoin she had placed about his person, 
with a menace, that unless they accomplished, 
she would reveal, their treason. Their fear ren- 
dered them intrepid; they seized the emperor 
on the Asiatic shore, and he was transported to 
the porphyry apartment of the palace, where he 
had first seen the light. In the mind of Irene 
ambition had stifled every sentiment of human- 
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ity and nature; and it was decreed in her bloody 
council that Constantine should be rendered in- 
capable of the throne: her emissaries assaulted 
the sleeping prince, and stabbed their daggers 
with such violence and precipitation into his 
eyes as if they meant to execute a mortal sen- 
tence. An ambiguous passage of Theophanes 
persuaded the annalist of the church that death 
was the immediate consequence of this barba- 
rous execution. The Catholics have been de- 
ceived or subdued by the authority of Baronius; 
and Protestant zeal has re-echoed the words of 
a cardinal, desirous, as it should seem, to favour 
the patroness of images. Yet the blind son of 
Irene survived many years, oppressed by the 
court and forgotten by the world: the Isaurian 
dynasty was silently extinguished; and the 
memory of Constantine was recalled only by 
the nuptials of his daughter Euphrosyne with 
the emperor Michael the Second. 

The most bigoted orthadoxy has justly exe- 
crated the unnatural mother, who may not 
easily be paralleled in the history of crimes. To 
her bloody deed superstition has attributed a 
subsequent darkness of seventeen days, during 
which many vessels in mid-day were driven 
from their course, as if the sun, a globe of fire so 
vast and so remote, could sympathise with the 
atoms of a revolving planet. On earth, the 
crime of Irene was left five years unpunished; 
her reign was crowned with external splendour; 
and if she could silence the voice of conscience, 
she neither heard nor regarded the reproaches 
of mankind. The Roman world bowed to the 
government of a female; and as she moved 
through the streets of Constantinople the reins 
of four milk-white stceds were held by as many 
patricians, who marched on foot before the 
golden chariot of their queen. But these patri- 
cians were for the most part eunuchs; and their 
black ingratitude justified, on this occasion, the 
popular hatred and contempt. Raised, enrich- 
ed, intrusted with the first dignitics of the em- 
pire, they bascly conspired against their bene- 
factress; the great treasurer Nicephorus was se- 
cretly invested with the purple; her successor 
was introduced into the palace, and crowned 
-at St. Sophia by the venal patriarch. In their 
first interview she recapitulated with dignity 
the revolutions of her life, gently accused the 
perfidy of Nicephorus, insinuated that he owed 
his life to her unsuspicious clemency, and, for 
the throne and treasures which she resigned, 
solicited a decent and honourable retreat. His 
avarice refused this modest compensation; and, 
in her exile on the isle of Lesbos, the e:npress 
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earned a scanty subsistence by the labours of 
her distaff. 

Many tyrants have reigned undoubtedly 
more criminal than Nicephorus, but none per- 
haps have more deeply incurred the universal 
abhorrence of their people. His character was 
stained with the three odious vices of hypocrisy, 
ingratitude, and avarice: his want of virtue was 
not redeemed by any superior talents, nor his 
want of talents by any pleasing qualifications. 
Unskilful and unfortunate in war, Nicephorus 
was vanquished by the Saracens and slain by 
the Bulgarians; and the advantage of his death 
overbalanced, in the public opinion, the de- 
struction of a Roman army. His son and heir 
Stauracius escaped frorn the field with a mortal 
wound; yet six months of an expiring life were 
sufficient to refute his indecent, though popular 
declaration, that he would in all things avoid 
the example of his father. On the near prospect 
of his decease, Michael, the great master of the 
palace, and the husband of his sister Procopia, 
was named by every person of the palace and 
city, except by his envious brother. Tenacious of 
a sceptre now falling from his hand, he con- 
spired against the life of his successor, and cher- 
ished the idea of changing to a democracy the 
Roman empire. But these rash projects served 
only to inflame the zeal of the people and to re- 
move the scruples of the candidate: Michael the 
First accepted the purple, and before he sunk 
into the grave the son of Nicephorus implored 
the clemency of his new sovereign. Had Michael 
in an age of peace ascended an hereditary 
throne, he might have reigned and died the 
father of his people: but his mild virtues were 
adapted to the shade of private life, nor was he 
capable of controlling the ambition of his 
equals, or of resisting the arms of the victorious 
Bulgarians. While his want of ability and suc- 
cess exposed him to the contempt of the sol- 
dicrs, the masculine spirit of his wife Procopia 
awakened their indignation. Even the Greeks 
of the ninth century were provoked by the in- 
solence of a female who, in the front of the 
standards, presumed to direct their discipline 
and animate their valour; and their licentious 
clamours advised the new Semiramis to rever- 
ence the majesty of a Roman camp. After an 
unsuccessful campaign the emperor left, in their 
winter quarters of Thrace, a disaffected army 
under the command of his enemies; and their 
artful eloquence persuaded the soldiers to break 
the dominion of the eunuchs, to degrade the 
husband of Procopia, and to assert the right of 
a inilitary election. ‘They marched towards the 
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capital: yet the clergy, the senate, and the peo- 
ple of Constantinople adhered to the cause of 
Michael; and the troops and treasures of Asia 
might have protracted the mischiefs of civil 
war. But his humanity (by the ambitious it will 
be termed his weakness) protested that not a 
drop of Christian blood should be shed in his 
quarrel, and his messengers presented the con- 
querors with the keys of the city and the palace. 
They were disarmed by his innocence and sub- 
mission; his life and his eyes were spared; and 
the Imperial monk enjoyed the comforts of sol- 
itude and religion above thirty-two years after 
he had been stripped of the purple and sepa- 
rated from his wife. 

A rebel, in the time of Nicephorus, the fa- 
mous and unfortunate Bardanes, had once the 
curiosity to consult an Asiatic prophet, who, 
after prognosticating his fall, announced the 
fortunes of his three principal officers, Leo the 
Armenian, Michael the Phrygian, and Thomas 
the Cappadocian, the successive reigns of the 
two former, the fruitless and fatal enterprise of 
the third. This prediction was verified, or rather 
was produced, by the event. Ten years after- 
wards, when the Thracian camp rejected the 
husband of Procopia, the crown was presented 
to the same Leo, the first in military rank and 
the secret author of the mutiny. As he afficcted 
to hesitate, ‘‘With this sword,” said his com- 
panion Michael, “I will open the gates of Con- 
stantinople to your Imperial sway, or instantly 
plunge it into your bosom, if you obstinately 
resist the just desires of your fellow-soldiers.’’ 
The compliance of the Armenian was rewarded 
with the empire, and he reighed seven years 
and a half under the name of Leo the Fifth. 
Educated in a camp, and ignorant both of laws 
and letters, he introduced into his civil govern- 
ment the rigour and even cruelty of military 
discipline ; but if his severity was sometimes dan- 
gerous to the innocent, it was always formidable 
to the guilty. His rcligious inconstancy was 
taxed by the epithet of Chameleon, but the 
Catholics have acknowledged, by the voice of a 
Saint and confessors, that the life of the Icono- 
clast was useful to the republic. The zeal of his 
companion Michael was repaid with riches, 
honours, and military command; and his sub- 
ordinate talents were beneficially employed in 
the public service. Yet the Phrygian was dis- 
satisfied at receiving as a favour a scanty por- 
tion of the Imperial prize which he had be- 
stowed on his equal; and his discontent, which 
sometimes evaporated in hasty discourse, at 
length assumed a more threatening and hostile 
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aspect against a prince whom he represented as 
a cruel tyrant. That tyrant, however, repeated- 
ly detected, warned, and dismissed the old com- 
panion of his arms, till fear and resentment pre- 
vailed over gratitude; and Michael, after a 
scrutiny into his actions and designs, was con- 
victed of treason, and sentenced to be burnt 
alive in the furnace of the private baths. The 
devout humanity of the empress Theophano 
was fatal to her husband and family. A solemn 
day, the twenty-fifth of December, had been 
fixed for the execution: she urged that the anni- 
versary of the Saviour’s birth would be pro- 
faned by this inhuman spectacle, and Leo con- 
sented with reluctance to a decent respite. But 
on the vigil of the feast his sleepless anxiety 
prompted him to visit at the dead of night 
the chamber in which his enemy was confined: 
he beheld him released from his chain, and 
stretched on his gaoler’s bed in a profound slum- 
ber: Leo was alarmed at these signs of security 
and intelligence; but though he retired with 
silent steps, his entrance and departure were no- 
ticed by a slave who lay concealed in a corner 
of the prison. Under the pretence of requesting 
the spiritual aid of a confessor, Michael inform- 
ed the conspirators that their lives depended on 
his discretion, and that a few hours were left to 
assure their own safety, by the deliverance of 
their friend and country. On the great festivals 
a chosen band of priests and chanters was ad- 
mitted into the palace by a private gate to sing 
matins in the chapel; and Leo, who regulated 
with the same strictness the discipline of the 
choir and of the camp, was seldom absent from 
these early devotions. In the ecclesiastical habit, 
but with swords under their robes, the conspira- 
tors mingled with the procession, lurked in the 
angles of the chapel, and expected, as a signal 
of murder, the intonation of the first psalm by 
the emperor himself. The imperfect light and 
the uniformity of dress, might have favoured 
his escape, while their assault was pointed 
against a harmless priest; but they soon discov- 
ered their mistake, and encompassed on all 
sides the royal victim. Without a weapon and 
without a friend, he grasped a weighty cross, 
and stood at bay against the hunters of his life; 
but as he asked for mercy, ‘This is the hour, not 
of mercy, but of vengeance,” was the inexorable 
reply. The stroke of a well-aimed sword sepa- 
rated from his body the right arm and the cross, 
and Leo the Armenian was slain at the foot of 
the altar. 

A memorable reverse of fortune was dis- 
played in Michael the Second, who from a de- 
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fect in his speech was surnamed the Stammerer. 
He was snatched from the fiery furnace to the 
sovereignty of an empire; and as in the tumult 
a smith could not readily be found, the fetters 
remained on his legs several hours after he was 
seated on the throne of the Cesars. The royal 
blood which had been the price of his elevation 
was unprofitably spent; in the purple he re- 
tained the ignoble vices of his origin; and Mi- 
chael lost his provinces with as supine indif- 
ference as if they had been the inheritance of 
his fathers. His utle was disputed by Thomas, 
the last of the military triumvirate, who trans- 
ported into Europe fourscore thousand barbari- 
ans from the banks of the Tigris and the shores 
of the Caspian. He formed the siege of Con- 
stantinople; but the capital was defended with 
spiritual and carnal weapons; a Bulgarian king 
assaulted the camp of the Orientals, and Thom- 
as had the misfortune or the weakness to fall 
alive into the power of the conqueror. The 
hands and feet of the rebel were amputated; he 
was placed on an ass, and, amidst the insults of 
the people, was led through the streets, which 
he sprinkled with his blued. The depravation of 
manners, as savage as they were corrupt, is 
marked by the presence of the emperor him- 
self. Deaf to the lamentations of a fellow-soldier, 
he incessantly pressed the discovery of more 
accomplices, till his curiosity was checked by 
the question of an honest or guilty minister: 
“Would you give credit to an enemy against 
the most faithful of your friends?”’ After the 
death of his first wife, the emperor, at the re- 
quest of the senate, drew from her monastery 
Euphrosyne, the daughter of Constantine the 
Sixth. Her august birth might justify a stipula- 
tion in the marriage-contract that her children 
should equally share the empire with their elder 
brother. But the nuptials of Michael and Eu- 
phrosyne were barren; and she was content 
with the title of mother of Thcophilus, his son 
and successor. 

The character of Theophilus is a rarc exam- 
ple in which religious zeal has allowed and per- 
haps magnified the virtues of a heretic and a 
persecutor. His valour was often felt by the en- 
‘emies, and his justice by the subjects, of the 
monarchy; but the valour of Theophilus was 
rash and fruitless, and his justice arbitrary and 
cruel. He displayed the banner of the cross 
against the Saracens; but his five expeditions 
were concluded by a signal overthrow: Amori- 
um, the native city of his ancestors, was levelled 
with the ground, and from his military toils he 
derived only the surname of the Unfortunate. 
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The wisdom of a sovereign is comprised in the 
Institution of laws and the choice of magis- 
trates, and, while he seems without action, his 
civil governinent revolves round his centre with 
the silence and order of the planetary system. 
But the justice of Theophilus was fashioned on 
the model of the Oriental despots, who, in per- 
sonal and irregular acts of authority, consult 
the reason or passion of the moment, without 
measuring the sentence by the law, or the pen- 
alty by the offence. A poor woman threw her. 
self at the emperor’s feet to complain of a pow- 
erful neighbour, the brother of the empress, who 
had raised his palace-wall to such an inconven- 
ient height, that her humble dwelling was ex- 
cluded from light and air! On the proof of the 
fact, instead of granting, like an ordinary judge, 
sufhcient or ample damages to the plaintiff, the 
sovercign adjudged to her use and benefit the 
palace and the ground. Nor was Theophilus 
content with this extravagant satisfaction: his 
zeal converted a civil trespass into a criminal 
act; and the unfortunate patrician was stripped 
and scourged in the public place of Constanti- 
nople. For sorne venial offences, some defect of 
equity or vigilance, the principal ministers, a 
prefect, a quastor, a captain of the guards, 
were banished or mutilated, or scalded with 
boiling pitch, or burnt alive in the hippodrome; 
and as these dreadful examples might be the 
effects of error or caprice, they must have alien- 
ated from his service the best and wisest of the 
citizens. But the pride of the monarch was flat- 
tered in the exercise of power, or, as he thought, 
of virtue; and the pcople. safe in their obscurity, 
applauded the danger and debasement of their 
superiors. This extraordinary rigour was justi- 
fied in some measure by its salutary conse- 
quences; since, after a scrutiny of seventeen 
days, not a complaint or abuse could be found 
in the court or city: and it might be alleged 
that the Greeks could be ruled only with a rod 
of iron, and that the public interest is the motive 
and law of the supreme judge. Yet in the crime, 
or the suspicion, of treason, that judge is of all 
others the most credulous and partial. Theophi- 
lus might inflict a tardy vengeance on the assas- 
sins of Leo and the saviours of his father; but 
he enjoyed the fruits of their crime; and his 
jealous tyranny sacrificed a brother and a prince 
to the future safety of his life. A Persian of the 
race of the Sassanides died in poverty and exile 
at Constantinople, leaving an only son, the 
issue of a plebeian marriage. At the age of 
twelve years the reyal birth of Theophobus was 
revealed, and his merit was not unworthy of his 
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birth. He was educated in the Byzantine palace, 
a Christian and a soldier; advanced with rapid 
steps in the career of fortune and glory; received 
the hand of the emperor’s sister; and was pro- 
moted to the command of thirty thousand Per- 
sians, who, like his father, had fled from the 
Mohammedan conquerors. These troops, dou- 
bly infected with mercenary and fanatic vices, 
were desirous of revolting against their bene- 
factor, and erecting the standard of their native 
king: but the loyal Theophobus rejected their 
offers, disconcerted their schemes, and escaped 
from their hands to the camp or palace of his 
royal brother. A generous confidence might 
have secured a faithful and able guardian for 
his wife and his infant son, to whom Theophi- 
lus, in the flower of his age, was compelled to 
leave the inheritance of the empire. But his 
jealousy was exasperated by envy and disease: 
he feared the dangerous virtues which might 
either support or oppress their infancy and 
weakness; and the dying emperor demanded 
the head of the Persian prince. With savage de- 
light he recognised the familiar features of his 
brother: “Thou art no longer Theophobus,” 
he said; and, sinking on his couch, he added, 
with a faltering voice, ‘Soon, too soon, I shall 
be no more Theophilus?”’ 

The Russians, who have borrowed from the 
Greeks the greatest part of their civil and eccle- 
siastical policy, preserved, till the last century, 
a singular institution in the marriage of the 
Czar. They collected, not the virgins of every 
rank and of every province, a vain and romane 
tic idea, but the daughters of the principal 
nobles, who awaited in the palace the choice of 
their sovereign. It is affirmed that a similar 
method was adopted in the nuptials of Theo- 
philus. With a golden apple in his hand, he 
slowly walked between two lines of contending 
beauties: his eye was detained by the charms of 
Icasia, and, in the awkwardness of a first dec- 
laration, the prince could only observe, that 
in this world, women had been the cause of 
much evil; ““And surely, sir,” she pertly replied, 
“‘they have likewise been the occasion of much 
good.” This affectation of unseasonable wit dis- 
pleased the Imperial lover: he turned aside in 
disgust; Icasia concealed her mortification in a 
convent; and the modest silence of Theodora 
was rewarded with the golden apple. She de- 
served the love, but did not escape the severity, 
of her lord. From the palace garden he beheld 
a vessel deeply laden, and steering into the port: 
on the discovery that the precious cargo of Syr- 
ian luxury was the property of his wife, he 
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condemned the ship to the flames, with a sharp 
reproach, that her avarice had degraded the 
character of an empress into that of a merchant. 
Yet his last choice intrusted her with the guard- 
ianship of the empire and her son Michael, who 
was left an orphan in the fifth year of his age. 
The restoration of images, and the final extir- 
pation of the Iconoclasts, has endeared her 
name to the devotion of the Greeks; but in the 
fervour of religious zeal Theodora entertained 
a grateful regard for the memory and salvation 
of her husband. After thirteen years of a pru- 
dent and frugal administration, she perceived 
the decline of her influence; but the second 
Irene imitated only the virtues of her predeces- 
sor. Instead of conspiring against the life or 
government of her son, she retired without a 
struggle, though not without a murmur, to the 
solitude of private life, deploring the ingrati- 
tude, the vices, and the inevitable ruin of the 
worthless youth. 

Among the successors of Nero and Elagabalus 
we have not hitherto found the imitation of 
their vices, the character of a Roman prince 
who considered pleasure as the object of life, 
and virtue as the enemy of pleasure. Whatever 
might have been the maternal care of Theodora 
in the education of Michael the ‘Third, her un- 
fortunate son was a king before he was a man. 
If the ambitious mother laboured to check the 
progress of reason, she could not cool the ebulli- 
tion of passion; and her selfish poticy was justly 
repaid by the contempt and ingratitude of the 
headstrong youth, At the age of eighteen he re- 
jected her authority, without feeling his own in- 
Capacity to govern the empire and himself, With 
Theodora all gravity and wisdom retired from 
the court; their place was supplied by the alter- 
nate dominion of vice and folly; and it was ime 
possible, without forfeiting the public estecm, 
to acquire or preserve the favour of the emperor. 
The millions of gold and silver which had been 
accumulated for the service of the state were 
lavished on the vilcst of men, who flattered his 
passions and shared his pleasures; and, in a 
reign of thirteen years, the richest of sovercigns 
was compelled to strip the palace and the 
churches of their precious furniture. Like Nero, 
he delighted in the amusements of the theatre, 
and sighed to be surpassed in the accomplish- 
ments in which he should have blushed to excel. 
Yet the studics of Nero in music and poetry be- 
trayed some symptoms of a liberal taste; the 
more ignoble arts of the son of Theophilus were 
confined to the chariot-race of the hippodrome. 
The four factions which had agitated the peace, 
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still amused the idleness, of the capital: for him- 
self, the emperor assumed the blue livery: the 
three rival colours were distributed to his fa- 
vourites, and in the vile though eager conten- 
tion he forgot the dignity of his person and the 
safety of his dominions. He silenced the messen- 
ger of an invasion who presumed to divert his 
attention in the most critical moment of the 
race; and by his command the importunate 
beacons were extinguished that too frequently 
spread the alarm from ‘Tarsus to Constantino- 
ple. The most skilful charioteers obtained the 
first place in his confidence and esteem; their 
merit was profusely rewarded; the emperor 
feasted in their houses, and presented their 
children at the baptismal font; and while he 
applauded his own popularity, he affected to 
blame the cold and stately reserve of his prede- 
cessors. ‘Che unnatural lusts which had degrad- 
ed even the manhood of Nero were banished 
from the world; yet the strength of Michael was 
consumed by the indulgence of love and intem- 
perance. In his midnight revels, when his pas- 
sions were inflamed by wine, he was provoked 
to issue the most sanguinarv commands: and if 
anv feelings of humanity were left, he was re- 
duced, with the return of sense, to approve the 
salutary disobedience of his servants. But the 
most extraordinary feature in the character of 
Michael is the profane mockery of the religion 
of his country. ‘The superstition of the Greeks 
might indeed excite the smile of a philosopher; 
but his smile would have been rational and 
temperate, and he must have condemned the 
ignorant folly of a youth who insulted the ob- 
jects of public veneration. A butloon of the 
court was invested in the robes of the patriarch: 
his twelve metropolitans, among whoin the em- 
peror was ranked, assumed their ecclesiastical 
garments: they used or abused the sacred ves- 
sels of the altar; and in their bacchanalian 
feasts the holy communion was administered in 
a nauseous compound of vinegar and mustard. 
Nor were these impious spectacles concealed 
from the eyes of the city. On the day of asolemn 
festival, the emperor, with his bishops or buf- 
foons, rode on asses through the streets, en- 
countered the true patriarch at the head of his 
clergy, and, by their licentious shouts and ob- 
Scene gestures, disordered the gravity of the 
Christian procession. ‘The devotion of Michael 
appeared only in some offence to reason or pi- 
ety: he received his theatrical crowns from the 
statue of the Virgin; and an Imperial tomb was 
violated for the sake of burning the bones of 
Constantine the Iconoclast. By this extravagant 
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conduct the son of Theophilus became as con- 
teinptible as he was odious: every citizen was 
impatient for the deliverance of his country; 
and even the favourites of the moment were ap- 
prehensive that a caprice might snatch away 
what a caprice had bestowed. In the thirtieth 
year of his age. and in the hour of intoxication 
and sleep, Michael the Third was murdered in 
his chamber by the founder of a new dynasty, 
whon the emperor had raised to an equality of 
rank and power. 

The genealogy of Basil the Macedonian (if it 
be not the spurious offspring of pride and flat- 
tery) exhibits a genuine picture of the revolu- 
dion of the most illustrious families. The Arsa- 
cides, the rivals of Rome, possessed the sceptre 
of the East near four hundred years: a younger 
branch of these Parthian kings continued to 
reign in Armenia, and their royal descendants 
survived the partition and servitude of that an- 
cient monarchy, ‘Two of these, Artabanus and 
Chlienes, escaped or retired to the court of Leo 
the First: his bounty seated them in a safe and 
hospitable exile in the province of Macedonia; 
Adrianople was their final settlement. During 
several generations they maintained the dignity 
of their birth; and their Roman patriotism re- 
jected the tempting offers of the Persian and 
Arabian powers, who recalled them to their 
native country. But their splendour was in- 
sensibly clouded by tiine and poverty; and the 
father of Basil was reduced to a small farm. 
which he cultivated with his own hands: yet he 
scorned to disgrace the blood of the Arsacides 
by a plebeian alliance: his wife, a widow of 
Adrianople, was pleased to count among her 
ancestors the great Constantine; and their royal 
infant was connected by some dark affinity of 
lineage or country with the Macedonian Alex- 
ander. No sooner was he born than the cradle 
of Basil, his family, and his city, were swept 
away by an inundation of the Bulgarians: he 
was educated a slave in a foreign land; and in 
this severe discipline he acquired the hardiness 
of body and flexibility of mind which promoted 
his future elevation. In the age of youth or man- 
hood he shared the deliverance of the Roman 
captives. who generously broke their fetters, 
marched through Bulgaria to the shores of the 
Euxine, defeated two armies of barbarians, em- 
barked in the ships which had been stationed for 
their reception, and returned to Constantino- 
ple, from whence they were distributed to their 
respective homes. But the freedom of Basil was 
naked and destitute: his farm was ruined by the 
calamities of war: after his father’s death his 
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manual labour or service could no longer sup- 
port a family of orphans; and he resolved to 
seck a more conspicuous theatre, in which every 
virtue and every vice may lead to the paths of 
greatness. The first night of his arrival at Con- 
stantinople, without friends or money, the 
weary pilgrim slept on the steps of the church of 
St. Diomede: he was fed by the casual hospital- 
ity of a monk; and was introduced to the service 
of a cousin and namesake of the emperor Theo- 
philus, who, though himself of a diminutive 
person, was always followed by a train of tall 
and handsome domestics. Basil attended his 
patron to the government of Peloponnesus; 
eclipsed, by his personal merit, the birth and dig- 
nity of Theophilus, and formed a useful connec- 
tion with a wealthy and charitable matron of 
Patras. Her spiritual or carnal love embraced 
the young adventurer, whom she adopted as 
her son. Daniclis presented him with thirty 
slaves; and the produce of her bounty was ex- 
pended in the support of his brothers, and the 
purchase of some large estates in Macedonia. 
His gratitude or ambition still attached him to 
the service of Theophilus; and a lucky accident 
recommended him to the notice of the court. A 
famous wrestler in the train of the Bulgarian 
ambassadors had defied, at the royal banquet, 
the boldest and most robust of the Greeks. The 
strength of Basil was praised; he accepted the 
challenge; and the barbarian champion was 
overthrown at the first onset. A beautiful but 
vicious horse was condemned to be hamstrung: 
it was subdued by the dexterity and courage of 
the servant of Theophilus; and his conqueror 
was promoted to an honuurable rank in the 
Imperial stables. But it was impossible to obtain 
the confidence of Michael without complying 
with his vices; and his new favourite, the great 
chamberlain of the palace, was raised and sup- 
ported by a disgraceful marriage with a royal 
concubine, and the dishonour of his sister, who 
succeeded to her place. The public administra- 
tion had been abandoned to the Cesar Bardas, 
the brother and enemy of Theodora; but the 
arts of female influence persuaded Michael to 
hate and to fear his uncle: he was drawn from 
Constantinople, under the pretence of a Cretan 
expedition, and stabbed in the tent of audience 
by the sword of the chamberlain, and in the 
presence of the emperor. About a month after 
this exccution, Basil was invested with the title 
of Augustus and the government of the empire. 
He supported this unequal association till his 
influence was fortified by popular esteem. His 
life was endangered by the caprice of the em- 
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peror; and his dignity was profaned by a second 
colleague, who had rowed in the galleys. Yet 
the murder of his benefactor must be condemn- 
ed as an act of ingratitude and treason; and the 
churches which he dedicated to the name of St. 
Michael were a poor and puerile expiation of 
his guilt. 

The different ages of Basi] the First may be 
compared with those of Augustus. The situa- 
tion of the Greek did not allow him in his earli- 
est youth to lead an army against his country, or 
to proscribe the noblest of her sons; but his as- 
piring genius stooped to the arts of a slave; he 
dissembled his ambition and even his virtues, 
and grasped, with the bloody hand of an assas- 
sin, the empire which he ruled with the wisdom 
and tenderness of a parent. A private citizen 
may feel his interest repugnant to his duty; but 
it must be from a deficiency of sense or courage 
that an absolute monarch can separate his hap- 
piness from his glory, or his glory from the pub- 
lic welfare. ‘The life or panegyric of Basil has in- 
deed been composed and published under the 
long reign of his descendants; but even their 
stability on the throne may be justly ascribed to 
the superior merit of their ancestor. In his char- 
acter, his grandson Constantine has attempted 
to delineate a perfect image of royalty: but that 
feeble prince, unless he had copied a rcal model, 
could not easily have soared so high above the 
level of his own conduct or conceptions. But the 
most solid praise of Basil is drawn from the com- 
parison of a ruined and a Hourishing monarchy, 
that which he wrested from the dissolute Mi- 
chael, and that which he bequeathed to the 
Macedonian dynasty. The evils which had been 
sanctified by time and example were corrected 
by his master-hand; and he revived, if not the 
national spirit, at least the order and majesty 
of the Roman empire. His application was in- 
defatigable, his temper cool, his understanding 
vigorous and decisive; and in his practice he 
observed that rare and salutary moderation, 
which pursues each virtue, at an equal distance 
between the opposite vices. His military service 
had becn confined to the palaces nor was the 
emperor endowed with the spirit or the talents 
of a warrior. Yet under his reiga the Roman 
arms were again formidable to the barbarians. 
As soon as he had formed a new army by disci- 
pline and exercise, he appeared in person on the 
banks of the Euphrates, curbed the pride of the 
Saracens, and suppressed the dangerous though 
just revolt of the Manichzans. His indignation 
against a rebel who had long cluded his pursuit 
provoked him to wish and to pray that, by the 
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grace of God, he might drive three arrows into 
the head of Chrysochir. That odious head, 
which had been obtained by treason rather 
than by valour, was suspended from a tree, and 
thrice exposed to the dexterity of the Imperial 
archer: a base revenge against the dead, more 
worthy of the times than of the character of 
Basil. But his principal merit was in the civil 
administration of the finances and of the laws. 
To replenish an exhausted treasury it was pro- 
posed to resume the lavish and ill-placed pifts of 
his predecessor: his prudence abated one moi- 
ety of the restitution; and a sum of twelve hun- 
dred thousand pounds was instantly procured 
to answer the most pressing demands, and to 
allow some space for the mature operations of 
economy. Among the various schemes for the 
improvement of the revenuc, a new mode was 
suggested of capitation, or tribute, which would 
have too much depended on the arbitrary dis- 
cretion of the assessors, A sufficient list of honest 
and able agents was instantly produced by the 
minister; but on the more careful scrutiny of 
Basil himself, only two could be found who 
might be safely intrusied with such dangerous 
powers; and they justified his esteem by declin- 
ing his confidence. But the serious and success- 
ful diligence of the emperor established by de- 
grees an equitable balance of property and pay- 
ment, of receipt and expenditure; a peculiar 
fund was appropriated to cach service; and a 
public inethod secured the interest of the prince 
and the property of the people. After reforming 
the luxury, he assigned two patrimonial estates 
to supply the decent plenty, of the I:mpcrial 
table; the contributions of the subject were re- 
served for his defence; and the residue was em- 
ployed in the embellishment of the capital and 
provinces. A taste for building, however costly, 
may deserve some praise and much excuse: 
from: thence industry is fed, art is encouraged, 
and some object is attained of public emolu- 
ment or pleasure: the use of a road, an aque- 
duct, or a hospital, is obvious and solid; and the 
hundred churches that arose by the command of 
Basil were consecrated to the devotion of the 
age. In the character of a judge he was assidu- 
bus and impartial, desirous to save, but not 
afraid to strike: the oppressors of the people 
were severely chastised; but his personal foes, 
whom it might be unsafe to pardon, were con- 
demned, after the loss of their eyes, to a life of 
solitude and repentance. The change of lan- 
guage and manners demanded a revision of the 
obsolete jurisprudence of Justinian: the volum- 
inous body of his Institutes, Pandects, Code, and 
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Novels was digested under forty titles, in the 
Greek idiom; and the Bastlics, which were im- 
proved and completed by his son and grandson, 
must be referred to the original genius of the 
founder of their race. This glorious reign was 
terminated by an accident in the chase. A furi- 
ous stag entangled his horns in the belt of Basil, 
and raised him from his horse: he was rescued 
by an attendant, who cut the belt and slew the 
animal; but the fall, or the fever, exhausted the 
strength of the aged monarch, and he expired 
in the palace amidst the tears of his family and 
people. If he struck off the head of the faithful 
servant for presuming to draw his sword against 
his sovereign, the pride of despotism, which had 
lain dormant in his life, revived in the last mo- 
ments of despair, when he no longer wanted or 
valued the opinion of mankind. 

Of the four sons of the emperor, Constantine 
died before his father, whose grief and credulity 
were amused by a flattering impostor and a vain 
apparition. Stephen, the youngest, was content 
with the honours of a patriarch and a saint; 
both Leo and Alexander were alike invested 
with the purple, but the powers of government 
were solely exercised by the elder brother. The 
name of Leo the Sixth has been dignified with 
the title of philosopher; and the union of the 
prince and the sage, of the active and specula- 
tive virtues, would indeed constitute the perfec- 
tion of human nature. But the claims of Leo are 
far short of this ideal excellence. Did he reduce 
his passions and appetites under the dominion 
of reason? His life was spent in the pomp of the 
palace, in the society of his wives and concu- 
bines; and even the clemency which he showed, 
and the peace which he strove to preserve, must 
be imputed to the softness and indolence of his 
character. Did he subdue his prejudices, and 
those of his subjects? [is mind was tinged with 
the most pucrile superstition; the influence of 
the clergy and the errors of the people were con- 
secrated by his laws; and the oracles of Leo, 
which reveal, in prophetic style, the fates of the 
empire, are founded on the arts of astrology and 
divination. If we still inquire the reason of his 
Sage appellation, it can only be replied, that the 
son of Basil was less ignorant than the greater 
part of his contemporaries in church and state; 
that his education had been directed by the 
learned Photius; and that several books of pro- 
fane and ecclesiastical science were composed 
by the pen, or in the name, of the Imperial 
philosopher. But the reputation of his philosophy 
and religion was overthrown by a domestic 
vice, the repetition of his nuptials. The primi- 
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tive ideas of the merit and holiness of celibacy 
were preached by the monks and entertained 
by the Greeks. Marriage was allowed as a nec- 
essary means for the propagation of mankind; 
after the death of cither party the survivor 
might satisfy by a second union the weakness or 
the strength of the flesh; but a ¢/ird marriage 
was censured as a state of legal fornication; and 
a fourth was a sin or scandal as yet unknown to 
the Christians of the East. In the beginning of 
his reign Leo himself had abolished the state of 
concubines, and condemned, without annul- 
ling, third marriages: but his patriotism and 
love soon compelled him to violate his own laws, 
and to incur the penance which in a similar 
case he had imposed on his subjects. In his first 
three alliances his nuptial bed was unfruitful; 
the emperor required a female companion, and 
the empire a legitimate heir. The beautiful Zoe 
was introduced into the palace as a concubine; 
and after a trial of her fecundity, and the birth 
of Constantine, her lover declared his intention 
of legitimating the mother and the child by the 
celebration of his fourth nuptials. But the pa- 
triarch Nicholas refused his blessing; the Im- 
perial baptism of the young prince was obtained 
by a promise of separation; and the contuma- 
cious husband of Zoe was excluded from the 
communion of the faithful. Neither the fear of 
exile, nor the desertion of his brethren, nor the 
authority of the Latin church, nor the danger 
of failure or doubt in the succession to the em- 
pire, could bend the spirit of the inflexible 
monk. After the death of Leo he was recalled 
from exile to the civil and ecclesiastical admin- 
istration; and the edict of union which was pro- 
mulgated in the name of Constantine condemn- 
ed the future scandal of fourth marriages, and 
left a tacit imputation on his own birth. 

In the Greek language purple and porphyry are 
the same word: and as the colours of nature are 
invariable, we may learn that a dark deep red 
was the Tyrian dye which stained the purple of 
the ancients. An apartment of the Byzantine 
palace was lined with porphyry: it was reserved 
for the use of the pregnant empresses; and the 
royal birth of their children was expressed by 
the appellation of porphyrogemte, or born in the 
purple. Several of the Roman princes had been 
blessed with an heir; but this peculiar surname 
was first applied to Constantine the Seventh. 
His life and titular reign were of equal dura- 
tion: but of fifty-four years six had elapsed be- 
fore his father’s death; and the son of Leo was 
ever the voluntary or reluctant subject of those 
who oppressed his weakness or abused his con- 
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fidence. His uncle Alexander, who had long 
been invested with the title of Augustus, was the 
first colleagtie and governor of the young prince 
but in a rapid career of vice and folly the broth- 
er of Leo already emulated the reputation of 
Michael; and when he was extinguished by a 
timely death, he entertained a project of cas- 
trating his nephew and leaving the empire to 
a worthless favourite. The succeeding years of 
the minority of Constantine were occupied by 
his mother Zoe, and a succession or council of 
seven regents, who pursued their interest, grati- 
fied their passions, abandoned the republic, sup- 
planted each other, and finally vanished in the 
presence of a soldier. From an obscure origin 
Romanus Lecapenus had raised himself to the 
command of the naval armies; and in the an- 
archy of the times had deserved, or at least had 
obtained, the national esteem. With a victori- 
ous and affectionate ficet he sailed from the 
mouth of the Danube into the harbour of Con- 
stantinople, and was hailed as the deliverer of 
the people and the guardian of the prince. His 
supreme ofhce was at first defined by the new 
appellation of father of the emperor; but Ro- 
manus soon disdained the subordinate powers 
of a minister, and assumed, with the titles of 
Czsar and Augustus, the full independence of 
royalty, which he held near five-and-twenty 
years. His three sons, Christopher. Stephen, and 
Constantine, were successively adorned with 
the same honours, and the lawful emperor was 
degraded from the first to the fifth rank 1n this 
college of princes. Yet, in the preservation of 
his life and crown, he might still applaud his 
own fortune and the clemency of the usurper. 
The examples of ancient and modern history 
would have excused the ambition of Romanus: 
the powers and the laws of the empire were in 
his hand; the spurious birth of Constantine 
would have justified his exclusion; and the grave 
or the monastery was open to receive the son of 
the concubine. But Lecapenus does not appear 
to have possessed either the virtues or the vices 
of a tyrant. The spirit and activity of his private 
life dissolved away in the sunshine of the throne; 
and in his licentious pleasures he forgot the 
safety both of the republic and of his family. Of 
a mild and religious character, he respected the 
sanctity of oaths, the innocence of the youth, 
the memory of his parents, and the attachment 
of the people. The studious temper and retire- 
ment of Constantine disarmed the jealousy of 
power: his books and music, his pen and his 
pencil, were a constant source of amusement; 
and if he could improve a scanty allowance by 
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the sale of his pictures, if their price was not en- 
hanced by the name of the artist, he was en- 
dowed with a personal talent which few princes 
could employ in the hour of adversity. 

The fall of Romanus was occasioned by his 
own vices and those of his children. After the 
decease of Christopher, his eldest son, the two 
surviving brothers quarreled with each other, 
and conspired against their father. At the hour 
of noon, when all strangers were regularly ex- 
cluded from the palace, they entered his apart- 
ment with an armed force, and conveyed him, 
in the habit of a monk, to a small island in the 
Propontis, which was peopled by a religious 
community. The rumour of this domestic revo- 
lution excited a tumult in the city; but Porphy- 
rogenitus alone, the true and lawful emperor, 
was the object of the public care; and the sons 
of Lecapenus were taught, by tardy experience, 
that they had achieved a guilty and perilous 
enterprise for the benefit of their rival. Their 
sister H{elena, the wife of Constantine, revealed, 
or supposed, their treacherous design of assas- 
sinating her husband at the royal banquet. His 
loyal adherents were alarmed, and the two 
usurpers were prevented, seized, degraded from 
the purple, and embarked for the same island 
and monastery where their father had been so 
lately confined. Old Romanus met them on the 
beach with a sarcastic smile, and, after a just 
reproach of their folly and ingratitude, present- 
ed his Imperial colleagues with an equal share 
of his water and vegetable diet. In the forticth 
year of his rcign Constantine the Seventh ob- 
tained the possession of the Eastern world, 
which he ruled, or seemed to rule, near fifteen 
years. But he was devoid of that energy of char- 
actcr which could emerge into a life of action 
and glory; and the studies which had amused 
and dignified his leisure were incompatible 
with the serious duties of a sovereign. ‘The em- 
peror neglected the practice, to instruct his son 
Romanus in the theory, of government: while 
he indulged the habits of intemperance and 
sloth, he dropped the reins of the administra- 
tion into the hands of Helena his wife; and, in 
the shifting scene of her favour and caprice, 
each minister was regretted in the promotion of 
a more worthless successor. Yet the birth and 
misfortunes of Constantine had endeared him 
to the Greeks; they excused his failings; they 
respected his learning, his innocence and char- 
ity, his love of justice; and the ceremony of his 
funeral was mourned with the unfeigned tears 
of his subjects. The body, according to ancient 
custom, lay in state in the vestibule of the pal- 
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ace; and the civil and military officers, the pa- 
tricians, the senate, and the clergy approached 
in due order to adore and kiss the inanimate 
corpse of their sovereign. Before the procession 
moved towards the Imperial sepulchre, a herald 
proclaimed this awful admonition: “‘Arise, O 
king of the world, and obey the summons of the 
King of kings!” 

The death of Constantine was imputed to 
poison ; and his son Romanus, who derived that 
name from his maternal grandfather, ascended 
the throne of Constantinople. A prince who, at 
the age of twenty, could be suspected of antic- 
ipating his inheritance, must have been already 
lost in the public esteem ; yet Romanus was rath- 
er weak than wicked; and the largest share of 
the guilt was transferred to his wife, Theophano, 
a woman of base origin, masculine spirit, and 
flagitious manners. The sense of personal glory 
and public happiness, the true pleasures of 
royalty, were unknown to the son of Constan- 
tine; and, while the two brothers, Nicephorus 
and Leo, triumphed over the Saracens, the 
hours which the emperor owed to his people 
were consumed in strenuous idleness. In the 
morning he visited the circus; at noon he feast- 
ed the senators; the greater part of the after- 
noon he spent in the sphersterium, or tennis- 
court, the only theatre of his victories; from 
thence he passed over to the Asiatic side of the 
Bosphorus, hunted and killed four wild boars 
of the largest size, and returned to the palace, 
proudly content with the labours of the day. In 
strength and beauty he was conspicuous above 
his cquals: tall and straight as a young cypress, 
his complexion was fair and florid, his eyes 
sparkling, his shoulders broad, his nose long 
and aquiline. Yet even these perfections were 
insufficient to fix the love of Theophano; and, 
after a reign of four years, she mingled for her 
husband the same deadly draught which she 
had composed for his father. 

By his marriage with this improus woman 
Romanus the younger left two sons, Basil the 
Second and Constantine the Ninth, and two 
daughters, Theophano and Anne. The eldest 
sister was given to Otho the Second, emperor 
of the West; the younger became the wife of 
Wolodomir, great duke and apostle of Russia; 
and, by the marriage of her granddaughter 
with Henry the First, king of France, the blood 
of the Macedonians, and perhaps of the Arsa- 
cides, still flows in the veins of the Bourbon line. 
After the death of her husband the empress as- 
pired to reign in the name of her sons, the elder 
of whom was five, and the younger only two 
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years of age; but she soon felt the instability of a 
throne which was supported by a female who 
could not be esteemed, and two infants who 
could not be feared. Theophano looked around 
for a protector, and threw herself into the arms 
of the bravest soldier; her heart was capacious; 
but the deformity of the new favourite rendered 
it more probable that interest was the motive 
and excuse of her love. Nicephorus Phocas 
united, in the popular opinion, the double merit 
of a hero and a saint. In the former character 
his qualifications were genuine and splendid: 
the descendant of a race illustrious by their 
military exploits, he had displayed in every sta- 
tion and in every province the courage of a sol- 
dier and the conduct of a chief; and Nicephorus 
was crowned with recent laurels from the im- 
portant conquest of the isle of Crete. His reli- 
gion was of a more ambiguous cast; and his 
hair-cloth, his fasts, his pious idiom, and his 
wish to retire from the business of the world, 
were a convenient mask for his dark and dan- 
gerous ambition. Yet he imposed on a holy pa- 
triarch, by whose influence, and by a decree of 
the senate, he was intrusted, during the minor- 
ity of the young princes, with the absolute and 
independent command of the Oriental armies. 
As soon as he had secured the leaders and the 
troops he boldly marched to Constantinople, 
trampled on his enemies, avowed his corre- 
spondence with the empress, and, without de- 
grading her sons, assumed, with the title of 
Augustus, the pre-eminence of rank and the 
plenitude of power. But his marriage with 
Theophano was refused by the same patriarch 
who had placed the crown on‘his head: by his 
second nuptials he incurred a year of canonical 
penance; a bar of spiritual affinity was opposed 
to their celebration; and some evasion and per- 
jury were required to silence the scruples of the 
clergy and people. The popularity of the em- 
peror was lost in the purple: in a reign of six 
years he provoked the hatred of strangers and 
subjects, and the hypocrisy and avarice of the 
first Nicephorus were revived in his successor. 
Hypocrisy I shall never justify or palliate; but I 
will dare to observe that the odious vice of 
avarice is of all others most hastily arraigned, 
and most unmercifully condemned. In a private 
citizen our judgment seldom expects an accu- 
rate scrutiny into his fortune and expense; and 
in a steward of the public treasure frugality is 
always a virtue, and the increase of taxes too 
often an indispensable duty. In the use of his 
patrimony the generous temper of Nicephorus 
had been proved; and the revenue was strictly 
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applied to the service of the state: each spring 
the emperor marched in person against the 
Saracens; and every Roman might compute the 
employment of his taxes in triumphs, conquests, 
and the security of the Eastern barrier. 
Among the warriors who promoted his ele- 
vation and served under his standard, a noble 
and valiant Armenian had deserved and ob- 
tained the most eminent rewards. The stature 
of John Zimisces was below the ordinary stand- 
ard; but this diminutive body was endowed 
with strength, beauty, and the soul of a hero. 
By the jealousy of the emperor’s brother he was 
degraded from the office of general of the East to 
that of director of the posts, and his murmurs 
were chastised with disgrace and exile. But Zi- 
misces was ranked among the numerous lovers 
of the empress: on her intercession he was per- 
mitted to reside at Chalcedon, in the neighbour- 
hood of the capital: her bounty was repaid in 
his clandestine and amorous visits to the palace; 
and Theophano consented with alacrity to the 
death of an ugly and penurious husband. Some 
bold and trusty conspirators were concealed in 
her most private chambers: in the darkness of a 
winter night, Zimisces, with his principal com- 
panions, embarked in a small boat, traversed 
the Bosphorus, landed at the palace stairs, and 
silently ascended a ladder of ropes, which was 
cast down by the female attendants. Neither 
his own suspicions, nor the warnings of his 
friends, nor the tardy aid of his brother Leo, nor 
the fortress which he had erected in the palace, 
could protect Nicephorus from a domestic foe, 
at whose voice every door was opencd to the 
assassins. As he slept on a bear-skin on the 
ground, he was roused by their noisy intrusion, 
and thirty daggers glittered before his eyes. It is 
doubtful whether Zimisces imbrued his hands 
in the blood of his sovereign; but he enjoyed the 
inhuman spectacle of revenge. ‘The murder was 
protracted by insult and cruelty; and as soon as 
the head of Nicephorus was shown from the 
window, the tumult was hushed, and the Ar- 
menian was emperor of the East. On the day of 
his coronation he was stopped on the threshold 
of St. Sophia by the intrepid patriarch, who 
charged his conscience with the deed of treason 
and blood, and required, as a sign of repentance, 
that he should separate himself from his more 
criminal associate. This sally of apostolic zeal 
was not offensive to the prince, since he could 
neither love nor trust a woman who had re- 
peatedly violated the most sacred obligations; 
and Theophano, instead of shat ing his Imperial 
fortune, was dismissed with ignominy from his 
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bed and palace. In their last interview she dis- 
played a frantic and impotent rage, accused the 
ingratitude of her lover, assaulted, with words 
and blows, her son Basil, as he stood silent and 
submissive in the presence of a superior col- 
league, and avowed her own prostitution in 
proclaiming the illegitimacy of his birth. The 
public indignation was appeased by her exile 
and the punishment of the meaner accomplices: 
the death of an unpopular prince was forgiven; 
and the guilt of Zimisces was forgotten in the 
splendour of his virtues. Perhaps his profusion 
was less useful to the state than the avarice of 
Nicephorus; but his gentle and generous be- 
haviour delighted all who approached his per- 
son; and it was only in the paths of victory that 
he trod in the footsteps of his predecessor. The 
greatest part of his reign was employed in the 
camp and the field: his personal valour and 
activity were signalised on the Danube and the 
Tigris, the ancient boundaries of the Roman 
world; and by his double triumph over the 
Russians and the Saracens he deserved the titles 
of saviour of the empire and conqueror of the 
East. In his last ::tur.. from Syria he observed 
that the most fruitful lands of his new provinces 
were possessed by the eunuchs. “‘And is it for 
them,”’ he exclaimed, with honest indignation, 
“that we have fought and conquered? Is it for 
them that we shed our blood and exhaust the 
treasures of our people?” The complaint was re- 
echoed to the palace, and the death of Zitnisces 
is strongly marked with the suspicion of poison. 

Under this usurpation, or regency, of twelve 
years, the two lawful emperors, Basil and Con- 
stantine, had silently grown to the age of man- 
hood. ‘Their tender years had been incapable of 
dominion: the respectful modesty of their atten- 
dance and salutation was due to the age and 
merit of their guardians: the childless ambition 
of those guardians had no temptation to violate 
their right of succession: their patrimony was 
ably and faithfully administered; and the pre- 
mature death of Zimisces was a loss rather than 
a benefit to the sons of Romanus. Their want of 
experience detained them twelve years longer 
the obscure and voluntary pupils of a minister 
who extended his reign by persuading them to 
indulge the pleasures of youth, and to disdain 
the labours of government. In this silken web 
the weakness of Constantine was for ever en- 
tangled; but his elder brother felt the impulse 
of genius and the desire of action; he frowned, 
and the minister was no more. Basil was the 
acknowledged sovereign of Constantinople and 
the provinces of Europe; but Asia was oppres- 
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sed by twoveteran generals, Phocas and Sclerus, 
who, alternately friends and enemies, subjects 
and rebels, maintained their independence, and 
laboured to emulate the example of successful 
usurpation. Against these domestic enemies the 
son of Romanus first drew his sword, and they 
tremibled in the presence of a lawful and high- 
spirited prince. The first, in the front of battle, 
was thrown from his horse by the stroke of poi- 
son or an arrow; the second, who had been 
twice loaded with chains, and twice invested 
with the purple, was desirous of ending in 
peace the small remainder of his days. As the 
aged suppliant approached the throne, with 
dim eyes and faltering steps, leaning on his two 
attendants, the emperor exclaimed, in the in- 
solence of youth and power, “And is this the 
man who has so long been the object of our ter- 
ror?” After he had confirmed his own authority 
and the peace of the empire, the trophies of 
Nicephorus and Zimisces would not suffer their 
royal pupil to sleep in the palace. His long and 
frequent expeditions against the Saracens were 
rather glorious than useful to the empire; but 
the final destruction of the kingdom of Bulgaria 
appears, since the time of Belisarius, the most 
important triumph of the Roman arms. Yet, in- 
stead of applauding their victorious prince, his 
subjects detested the rapacious and rigid ava- 
rice of Basil; and, in the imperfect narrative of 
his exploits, we can only discern the courage, 
patience, and ferociousness of a soldier. A vi- 
cious education, which could not subdue his 
spirit, had clouded his mind; he was ignorant of 
every science and the remembrance of his 
learned and feeble grandsire might encourage 
his real or affected contempt of laws and law- 
yers, of artists and arts. Of such a character, in 
such an age, superstition took a firm and lasting 
possession: after the first licence of his youth, 
Basil the Second devoted his life, in the palace 
and the camp, to the penance of a hermit, wore 
the monastic habit under his robes and armour, 
observed a vow of continence, and imposed on 
his appetites a perpetual abstinence from wine 
and ficsh. In the sixty-cighth year of his age his 
martial spirit urged hin to embark in person 
for a holy war against the Saracens of Sicily; he 
was prevented by death, and Basil, surnamed 
the Slayer of the Bulgarians, was dismissed 
from the world with the blessings of the clergy 
and the curses of the people. After his decease, 
his brother Constantine enjoyed about three 
years the power or rather the pleasures of royal- 
ty; and his only care was the settlement of the 
succession. He had enjoyed sixty-six years the 
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title of Augustus; and the reign of the two broth- 
ers is the longest and most obscure of the By- 
zantine history. 

A lineal succession of five emperors, in a 
period of one hundred and sixty years, had at- 
tached the loyalty of the Greeks to the Mace- 
donian dynasty, which had been thrice respect- 
ed by the usurpers of their power. After the 
death of Constantine the Ninth, the last male 
of the royal race, a new and broken scene pre- 
sents itself, and the accumulated years of twelve 
emperors do not equal the space of his single 
reign. His elder brother had preferred his pri- 
vate chastity to the public interest, and Con- 
stantine himself had only three daughters— 
Eudocia, who took the veil, and Zoe and Theo- 
dora, who were preserved till a mature age in 
a State of ignorance and virginity. When their 
marriage was discussed in the council of their 
dying father, the cold or pious ‘Theodora re- 
fused to give an heir to the empire, but her sister 
Zoe presented herself a willing victim at the 
altar. Romanus Argyrus, a patrician of a grace- 
ful person and fair reputation, was chosen for 
her husband, and, on his declining that honour, 
was informed that blindness or death was the 
second alternative. The motive of his reluctance 
was conjugal affection, but his faithful wife sac- 
rificed her own happiness to his safety and 
greatness, and her entrance into a monastery 
removed the only bar to the Iinperial nuptials. 
After the decease of Constantine the sceptre de- 
volved to Romanus the Third; but his labours 
at home and abroad were equally feeble and 
fruitless; and the mature age, the forty-cight 
years of Zoe, were less favourable to the hopes 
of pregnancy than to the indulgence of pleasure. 
Her favourite chamberlain was a handsome 
Paphlagonian of the name of Michael, whose 
first trade had been that of a money-changer; 
and Romanus, either from gratitude or equity, 
connived at their criminal intercourse, or ac- 
cepted a slight assurance of their innocence. 
But Zoe soon justified the Roman maxim, that 
every adulteress is capable of poisoning her hus- 
band; and the death of Romanus was instantly 
followed by the scandalous marriage and eleva- 
tion of Michael the Fourth. The expectations of 
Zoe were, however, disappointed: instead of a 
vigorous and gratcful lover, she had placed in 
her bed a miserable wretch, whose health and 
reason were impaired by epileptic fits, and 
whose conscience was tormented by despair and 
remorse. The most skilful physicians of the 
mind and body were summoned to his aid; and 
his hopes were amused by frequent pilgrimages 
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to the baths, and to the tombs of the most popu- 
lar saints; the monks applauded, his penance, 
and, except restitution (but to whoin should he 
have restored?), Michael sought every method 
of expiating his guilt. While he groaned and 
prayed in sackcloth and ashes, his brother, the 
eunuch John, smiled at his remorse, and enjoy- 
ed the harvest of a crime of which himself was 
the secret and most guilty author. His adminis- 
tration was only the art of satiating his avarice, 
and Zoe became a captive in the palace of her 
fathers and in the hands of her slaves. When he 
perceived the irretrievable decline of his broth- 
er’s health, he introduced his nephew, an- 
other Michacl, who derived his surname of 
Calaphates from his father’s occupation in the 
careening of vessels: at the command of the eu- 
nuch, Zoe adopted for her son the son of a me- 
chanic; and this fictitious heir was invested 
with the title and purple of the Casars in the 
presence of the senate and clergy. So feeble was 
the character of Zoe, that she was oppressed by 
the liberty and power which she recovered by 
the death of the Paphlagonian; and at the end 
of four days she placed the crown on the head 
of Michael the Fifth, who had protested with 
tears and oaths that he should ever reign the 
first and most obedient of her subjects. The only 
act of his short reign was his base ingratitude to 
his benefactors, the cunuch and the empress. 
The disgrace of the former was pleasing to the 
public; but the murmurs, and at length the 
clamours, of Constantinople deplored the exile 
of Zve, the daughter of so many emperors; her 
vices were forgotten, and Michael was taught 
that there is a period in which the patience of 
the tamest slaves rises into fury and revenge. 
The citizens of every degree assembled in a for- 
midable tumult which lasted three days; they 
besieged the palace, forced the gates, recalled 
their mothers, Zoe froin her prison, Theodora 
from her monastery, and condemned the son of 
Calaphates to the loss of his cyes or of his life. 
For the first time the Greeks beheld with sur- 
prise the two royal sisters seated on the same 
throne, presiding in the senate, and giving au- 
dience to the ambassadors of the nations. But 
this singular union subsisted no more than two 
months; the two sovercigns, their tempers, in- 
terests, and adherents, were secretly hostile to 
each other; and as Theodora was still averse to 
marriage, the indefatigable Zoe, at the age of 
sixty, consented, for the public good, to sustain 
the embraces of a third husband, and the cen- 
sures of the Greck church. His name and num- 
ber were Constantine the Tenth, and the epi- 
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thet of Monomachus, the single combatant, must 
have been expressive of his valour and victory 
in some public or private quarrel. But his health 
was broken by the tortures of the gout, and his 
dissolute reign was spent in the alternative of 
sickness and pleasure. A fair and noble widow 
had accompanied Constantine in his exile to the 
isle of Lesbos, and Sclerena gloricd in the appel- 
lation of his mistress. After his marriage and 
elevation she was invested with the title and 
pomp of Augusta, and occupied a contiguous 
apartment in the palace. The lawful consort 
(such was the delicacy or corruption of Zoe) 
consented to this strange and scandalous parti- 
tion; and the emperor appeared in public be- 
tween his wife and his concubine. He survived 
them both; but the last measures of Constantine 
to change the order of succession were prevent- 
ed by the more vigilant friends of Theodora; 
and after his decease, she resuined, with the 
gencral consent, the possession of her inheri- 
tance. In her name, and by the influence of four 
eunuchs, the Eastern world was peaceably gov- 
erned about nineteen months; and as they wish- 
ed to projong their Guainion, they persuaded 
the aged princess to nominate for her successor 
Michael the Sixth. ‘The surname of Stratroticus 
declares his military profession; but the crazy 
and decrepit veteran could onlv see with the 
eves, and execute with the hands, of his minis- 
ters, Whilst he ascended the throne, Theodora 
sunk into the grave—the last of the Macedonian 
or Basilian dynasty. I have hastily reviewed and 
gladiv dismiss this shameful and destructive 
period of twenty-eight: years, in which the 
Grecks, degraded below the common level of 
servitude, were transferred like a herd of cattle 
by the choice or caprice of two impotent females. 

From this nicht of slaverv, a ray of freedom, 
or at least of spirit, begins to emerge: the Greeks 
cither preserved or revived the use of’ surnames, 
which perpetuate the fame of hereditary virtue: 
and we now discern the rise, succession, and 
alliances of the last dvnasties of Constantinople 
and Trebizond. The Comnent, who upheld for a 
while the fate of the sinking empire, assumed the 
honour of a Roman origin: but the family had 
been long since transported from Italy to Asia. 
Their patrimonial estate was situate in the dis- 
trict of Castamona, in the neighbourhood of the 
Fuxine; and one of their chiefs, who had al- 
ready entered the paths of ambition, revisited 
wish affection, perhaps with regret, the modest 
though honourable dwelling of his fathers. ‘The 
first of their line was the illustrious Manuel, 
who, in the reign of the second Basil, contrib- 
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uted by war and treaty to appease the troubles 
of the East: he left in a tender age two sons, 
Isaac and John, whom, with the consciousness 
of desert, he bequeathed to the gratitude and 
favour of his sovereign. The noble youths were 
carefully trained in the learning of the monas- 
tery, the arts of the palace, and the exercises of 
the camp: and, from the domestic service of the 
guards, they were rapidly promoted to the com- 
mand of provinces and armies. Their fraternal 
union doubled the force and reputation of the 
Comneni, and their ancient nobility was illus- 
trated by the marriage of the two brothers, with 
a Captive princess of Bulgaria, and the daughter 
of a patrician who had obtained the name of 
Charon from the number of enemies whom he 
had sent to the infernal shades. The soldiers 
had served with reluctant loyalty a series of ef- 
feminate masters; the elevation of Michael the 
Sixth was a personal insult to the more deserv- 
ing generals; and their discontent was inflamed 
by the parsimony of the emperor and the inso- 
lence of the eunuchs. They secretly assembled 
in the sanctuary of St. Sophia, and the votes of 
the military svnod would have been unanimuus 
in favour of the old and valiant Catacalon, if 
the patriotism or modesty of the veteran had 
not sugeested the importance of birth as well as 
merit in the choice of a sovercien. Isaac Com- 
nenus was approved by general consent, and 
the associates separated without delay to meet 
in the plains of Phrygia at the head of their re- 
spective squadrons and detachments. ‘l he cause 
of Michael was defended in a single battle by 
the mercenaries of the imperial guard, who were 
aliens to the public interest, and animated only 
by a principle of honour and gratitude. After 
their defeat the fears of the emperor solicited a 
treaty, which was almost accepted by the mod- 
eration of the Comnenian. But the former was 
betraved by his ambassadors, and the latter was 
prevented by his friends. ‘The solitary Michael 
subinitted to the voice of the people; the patri- 
arch annulled their oath of allegiance; and as 
he shaved the head of the royal monk, congrat- 
ulated his beneficial exchange of temporal 
royalty for the kingdom of heaven; an ex- 
change. however, which the priest, on his own 
account, would probably have declined. By the 
hands of the same patriarch, Isaac Comnenus 
was solemnly crowned; the sword which he in- 
scribed on his coins might be an offensive sym- 
bol if it implied his title by conquest; but this 
sword would have been drawn against the for- 
eign and domestic enemies of the state. The de- 
cline of his health and vigour suspended the 
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approaching death determined him to interpose 
some moments between life and eternity. But 
instead of leaving the empire as the marriage 
portion of his daughter, his reason and inclina- 
tion concurred in the preference of his brother 
John, a soldier, a patriot, and the father of five 
sons, the future pillars of an hereditary succes- 
sion. His first modest reluctance might be the 
natural dictates of discretion and tenderness, 
but his obstinate and successful perseverance, 
however it may dazzle with the show of virtue, 
must be censured as a criminal desertion of his 
duty, and a rare offence against his family and 
country. The purple which he had refused was 
accepted by Constantine Ducas, a friend of the 
Comnenian house, and whose noble birth was 
adorned with the experience and reputation of 
civil policy. In the monastic habit Isaac recov- 
ered his health, and survived two years his vol- 
untary abdication. At the command of his ab- 
bot, he observed the rule of St. Basil, and exe- 
cuted the most servile offices of the convent: but 
his latent vanity was gratified by the frequent 
and respectful visits of the reigning monarch, 
who revered in his person the character of a 
benefactor and a saint. 

If Constantine the Eleventh were indeed the 
subject most worthy of empire, we must pity 
the debasement of the age and nation in which 
he was chosen. In the labour of puerile decla- 
mations he sought, without obtaining, the 
crown of eloquence, more precious in his opin- 
ion than that of Rome; and in the subordinate 
functions of a judge he forgot the duties of a 
sovereign and a warrior. Far from imitating the 
patriotic indifference of the authors of his grcat- 
ness, Ducas was anxious only to secure, at the 
expense of the republic, the power and pros- 
perity of his children. His three sons, Michael 
the Seventh, Andronicus the First, and Con- 
stantine the Twelfth, were invested in a tender 
age with the equal title of Augustus; and the 
succession was speedily opened by their father’s 
death. His widow, Eudocia, was intrusted with 
the administration; but experience had taught 
the jealousy of the dying monarch to protect 
his sons from the danger of her second nuptials; 
and her solemn engagement, attested by the 
principal senators, was deposited in the hands 
of the patriarch. Before the end of seven months, 
the wants of Eudocia or those of the state called 
aloud for the male virtues of a soldier; and her 
heart had already chosen Romanus Diogenes, 
whom she raised from the scaffold to the throne. 
The discovery of a treasonable attempt had ex- 
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posed him to the severity of the laws; his beauty 
and valour absolved him in the eyes of the em- 
press; and Romanus, from a mild exile, was re- 
called on the second day to the command of the 
Oriental! armies, Her royal choice was yet un- 
known to the public; and the promise which 
would have betrayed her falsehood and levity 
was stolen by a dexterous emissary from the 
ambition of the patriarch. Xiphilin at first al- 
leged the sanctity of oaths and the sacred nature 
of a trust; but a whisper that his brother was the 
future emperor relaxed his scruples, and forced 
him to confess that the public safety was the su- 
preme law. He resigned the important paper; 
and when his hopes were confounded by the 
nomination of Romanus, he could no longer re- 
gain his security, retract his declarations, nor 
oppose the second nuptials of the empress. Yet 
a murmur was heard in the palace; and the bar- 
barian guards had raised their battleaxes in the 
cause of the house of Ducas, till the young princes 
were soothed by the tears of their mother and 
the solemn assurances of the fidelity of thcir 
guardian, who filled the imperial station with 
dignity and honour. Hereafter I shall relate his 
valiant but unsuccessful efforts to resist the 
progress of the Turks. His defeat and captivity 
inflicted a deadly wound on the Byzantine inon- 
archy of the East; and after he was released 
from the chains of the sultan, he vainly sought 
his wife and his subjects. His wife had been 
thrust into a monastery, and the gubjects of Ro- 
manus had embraced the rigid maxiin of the 
civil law, that a prisoner in the hands of the 
enemy is deprived, as by the stroke of death, of 
all the public and private rights of a citizen. In 
the general consternation the Casar John as- 
serted the indefeasible right of his three neph- 
ews: Constantinople listened to his voice: and 
the Turkish captive was proclaimed in the cap- 
ital, and received on the frontier, as an enemy 
of the republic. Romanus was not more fortu- 
nate in domestic than in foreign war: the loss of 
two battles compelled hiin to yield, on the as- 
surance of fair and honourable treatment; but 
his enemies were devoid of faith or humanity; 
and, after the cruel extinction of. his sight, his 
wounds were left to bleed and corrupt, till in a 
few days he was relieved from a state of misery. 
Under the triple reign of the house of Ducas, the 
two younger brothers were reduced to the vain 
honours of the purple; but the eldest, the pusil- 
lanimous Michael, was incapable of sustaining 
the Roman sceptre; and his surname of Para- 
pinaces denotes the reproach which he shared 
with an avaricious favourite, who enhanced the 
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price and diminished the measure of wheat. In 
the school of Psellus, and after the example of 
his mother, the son of Eudocia made some pro- 
ficiency in philosophy and rhetoric; but his 
character was degraded rather than ennobled 
by the virtues of a monk and the learning of a 
sophist. Strong in the contempt of their sover- 
eign and their own esteem, two generals, at the 
head of the European and Asiatic legions, as- 
sumed the purple at Adrianople and Nice. 
Their revolt was in the same month; they bore 
the same name of Nicephorus; but the two can- 
didates were distinguished by the surnames of 
Bryennius and Botaniates: the former in the 
maturity of wisdom and courage, the latter 
conspicuous only by the memory of his past ex- 
ploits. While Botaniates advanced with cau- 
tious and dilatory steps, his active competitor 
stood in arms before the gates of Constanti- 
nople. ‘The name of Bryennius was illustrious; 
his cause was popular; but his licentious troops 
could not be restrained from burning and pil- 
laging a suburb; and the people, who would 
have hailed the rebel, rejected and repulsed the 
incendiary of his wuriry This change of the 
public opinion was favourable to Botaniates, 
who at length, with an army of Turks, ap- 
proached the shores of Chalcedon. A formal in- 
vitation, in the name of the patriarch, the sy- 
nod, and the senate, was circulated through the 
é6treets of Constantinople; and the general as- 
sembly, in the dome of St. Sophia, debated, 
with order and calmness, on the choice of their 
sovereign. The guards of Michael would have 
dispersed this unarmed multitude; but the fee- 
ble emperor, applauding his own modcration 
and clemency, resigned the ensigns of royalty, 
and was rewarded with the monastic habit, and 
the title of Archbishop of Ephesus. He left a son, 
a Constantine, born and cducated in the pur- 
ple; and a daughter of the house of Ducas illus- 
trated the blood and confirmed the succession 
of the Comnenian dynasty. 

John Comnenus, the brother of the emperor 
Isaac, survived in peace and dignity his gener- 
ous refusal of the sceptre. By his wife Anne, a 
woman of masculine spirit and policy, he left 
eight children: the three daughters multiplied 
the Comnenian alliances with the noblest of the 
Greeks: of the five sons, Manucl was stopped 
by a premature death; Isaac and Alexius re- 
stored the Imperial greatness of their house, 
which was enjoyed without toil or danger by the 
two younger brethren, Adrian and Nicephorus. 
Alexius, the third and most illustrious of the 
brothers, was endowed by nature with the 
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cultivated by a liberal education, and exercised 
in the school of obedience and adversity. The 
youth was dismissed from the perils of the Turk- 
ish war by the paternai care of the emperor Ro- 
manus: but the mother of the Comneni, with 
her aspiring race, was accused of treason, and 
banished, by the sons of Ducas, to an island in 
the Propontis. The two brothers soon emerged 
into favour and action, fought by each other’s 
side against the rebels and barbarians, and ad- 
hered to the emperor Michael, till he was de- 
serted by the world and by himself. In his first 
interview with Botaniates, ‘‘Prince,’’ said Alex- 
ius, with a noble frankness, ‘‘my duty rendered 
me your enemy; the decrees of God and of the 
people have made me your subject. Judge of my 
future loyalty by my past opposition.”’ The suc- 
cessor of Michael entertained him with esteem 
and confidence: his valour was employed a- 
gainst three rebels, who disturbed the peace of 
the empire, or at least of the emperors. Ursel, 
Bryennius, and Basilacius were formidable by 
their numerous forces and military fame: they 
were successively vanquished in the field, and 
led in chains to the foot of the throne; and what- 
ever treatment they might receive from a timid 
and cruel court, they applauded the clemency 
as well as the courage of their conqueror. But 
the loyalty of the Comneni was soon tainted 
by fear and suspicion; nor is it easy to settle be- 
tween a subject and a despot the debt of grati- 
tude which the former is tempted to claim by a 
revolt, and the latter to discharge by an execu- 
tioner. The refusal of Alexius to march against a 
fourth rebel, the husband of his sister, destroyed 
the merit or memory of his past services: the 
favourites of Botaniates provoked the ambition 
which they apprehended and accused; and the 
retreat of the two brothers might be justified by 
the defence of their life or liberty. The women 
of the family were deposited in a sanctuary, re- 
spected by tyrants: the men, mounted on horse- 
back, sallied from the city, and erected the 
standard of civil war. The soldiers who had been 
gradually assembled in the capital and the 
neighbourhood were devoted to the cause of a 
victorious and injured leader: the ties of com- 
mon interest and domestic alliance secured the 
attachment of the house of Ducas; and the gen- 
erous dispute of the Comneni was terminated 
by the decisive resolution of Isaac, who was the 
first to invest his younger brother with the name 
and ensigns of royalty. They returned to Con- 
stantinople, to threaten rather than besiege that 
impregnable fortress; but the fidelity of the 
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guards was corrupted ; a gate was surprised, and 
the fleet was occupied by the active courage of 
George Palzologus, who fought against his fa- 
ther, without foreseeing that he laboured for 
his posterity. Alexius ascended the throne; and 
his aged competitor disappeared in a monas- 
tery. An army of various nations was gratified 
with the pillage of the city; but the public dis- 
orders were expiated by the tears and fasts of the 
Comneni, who submitted to every penance 
compatible with the possession of the empire. 
The life of the emperor Alexius has been de- 
lineated by a favourite daughter, who was in- 
spired by a tender regard for his person and a 
laudable zeal to perpetuate his virtues. Con- 
scious of the just suspicion of her readers, the 
princess Anna Comnena repeatedly protests 
that, besides her personal knowledge, she had 
searched the discourse and writings of the most 
respectable veterans: that, after an interval of 
thirty years, forgotten by and forgetful of the 
world, her mournful solitude was inaccessible 
to hope and fear; and that truth, the naked per- 
fect truth, was more dear and sacred than the 
memory of her parent. Yet, instead of the sim- 
plicity of style and narrative which wins our be- 
lief, an elaborate affectation of rhetoric and sci- 
ence betrays in every page the vanity of a fe- 
male author. The genuine character of Alexius is 
lost in a vague constellation of virtues; and the 
perpetual strain of panegyric and apology awak- 
ens our jealousy, to question the veracity of the 
historian and the merit of the hero. We cannot, 
however, refuse her judicious and important re- 
mark, that the disorders of the times were the 
misfortune and the glory of Alexius; and that 
every calamity which can afflict a declining em- 
pire was accumulated on his reign by the justice 
of Heaven and the vices of his predecessors. In 
the East, the victorious ‘Turks had spread, from 
Persia to the Hellespont, the reign of the Koran 
and the Crescent: the West was invaded by the 
adventurous valour of the Normans; and, in the 
moments of peace, the Danube poured forth 
new swarms, who had gained, in the science of 
war, what they had lost in the sole, vee of 
manners. The sea was not less hostile than the 
land; and while the frontiers were assaulted by 
an open enemy, the palace was distracted with 
secret treason and conspiracy. On a sudden the 
banner of the Cross was displayed by the Lat- 
ins; Europe was precipitated on Asia; and 
Constantinople had almost bcen swept away 
by this impetuous deluge. In the tempest, Alex- 
ius steered the Imperial vessel with dexterity 
and courage. At the head of his armies he was 
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bold in action, skilful in stratagem, patient of 
fatigue, ready to improve his advantages, and 
rising from his defeats with inexhaustible vig- 
our. The discipline of the camp was revived, 
and a new generation of men and soldiers was 
created by the example and the precepts of their 
leader. In his intercourse with the Latins, Alex- 
ius was patient and artful: his discerning eye 
pervaded the new system of an unknown world; 
and I shall hereafter describe the superior policy 
with which he balanced the interests and pas- 
sions of the champions of the first crusade. In a 
long reign of thirty-seven years he subdued and 
pardoned the envy of his equals: the laws of 
public and private order were restored: the 
arts of wealth and science were cultivated: the 
limits of the empire were enlarged in Europe 
and Asia; and the Comnenian sceptre was 
transmitted to his children of the third and 
fourth generation. Yet the difficulties of the 
times betrayed some defects in his character; 
and have exposed his memory to some just or 
ungenerous reproach. The reader may possibly 
sinile at the lavish praise which his daughter so 
often bestows on a flying hero: the weakness or 
prudence of his situation might be mistaken for 
a want of personal courage, and his political 
arts are branded by the Latins with the names 
of deceit and dissimulation. The increase of the 
male and female branches of his family adorned 
the throne, and secured the succession; but their 
princely luxury and pride offended the patri- 
cians, exhausted the revenuc, and insulted the 
misery of the people. Anna is a faithful witness 
that his happiness was destroyed, and his health 
was broken, by the cares of a public life: the 
patience of Constantinople was fatigued by the 
length and severity of his reign; and before 
Alexius expired, he had lost the love and rever- 
ence of his subjects. The clergy could not for- 
give his application of the sacred riches to the 
defence of the state; but they applauded his 
theological learning and ardent zeal for the or- 
thodox faith, which he defended with his tongue, 
his pen, and his sword. His character was de- 
graded by the superstition of the Greeks; and 
the same inconsistent principle of human nature 
enjoined the emperor to found a hospital for the 
poor and infirm, and to direct the execution of 
a heretic, who was burnt alive in the square of 
St. Sophia. Even the sincerity of his moral and 
religious virtues was suspected by the persons 
who had passed their lives in his familiar con- 
fidence. In his last hours, when he was pressed 
by kis wife Irene to alter the succession, he 
raised his head, and breathed a pious ejacula- 
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tion on the vanity of this world. The indignant 
reply of the empress may be inscribed as an 
epitaph on his tomb, “You die, as you have 
lived—A HYPOCRITE!” 

It was the wish of Irene to supplant the eldest 
of her surviving sons, in favour of her daughter 
the princess Anna, whose philosophy would not 
have refused the weight of a diadem. But the 
order of male succession was asserted by the 
friends of their country; the lawful heir drew 
the royal signet from the finger of his insensible 
or conscious father, and the empire obeyed the 
master of the palace. Anna Comnena was stim- 
ulated by ambition and revenge to conspire 
against the life of her brother, and, when the 
design was prevented by the fears or scruples of 
her husband, she passionately exclaimed that 
nature had mistaken the two sexes, and had en- 
dowed Bryennius with the soul of a woman. The 
two sons of Alexius, John and Isaac, maintained 
the fraternal concord, the hereditary virtue of 
their race, and the younger brother was content 
with the title of Sebastocrator, which approached 
the dignity without snaring the power of the 
emperor, In the same person the claims of pri- 
mogeniture and merit were fortunately united; 
his swarthy complexion, harsh features, and di- 
minutive stature had suggested the ironical sur- 
name of Calo-Johannes, or John the Handsome, 
which his grateful subjects more seriously ap- 
plied to the beauties of his mind. After the dis- 
covery of her treason, the life and fortune of 
Anna were justly forfeited to the laws. Her life 
was spared by the clemency of the emperor; 
but he visited the pomp and treasures of her 
palace, and hestowed the rich confiscation on 
the most deserving of his friends. That respect- 
able friend, Axuch, a slave of Turkish extrac- 
tion, presumed to decline the gift, and to inter- 
cede for the criminal: his generous master ap- 
plauded and imitated the virtuc of his favourite, 
and the reproach or complaint of an injured 
brother was the only chastiseinent of the guilty 
princess. After this example of clemency, the 
reniainder of his reign was never disturbed by 
conspiracy or rebellion: feared by his nobles, 
‘beloved by his people, John was never reduced 
to the painful necessity of punishing, or even of 
pardoning, his personal enemies. During his 
government of twenty-five years, the penalty of 
death was abolished in the Roman empire, a 
law of mercy most delightful to the humane 
theorist, but of which the practice, in a large 
and vicious community, is seldom consistent 
with the public safety. Severe to himself, indul- 
gent to others, chaste, frugal, abstemious, the 
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philosophic Marcus would not have disdained 
the artless virtues of his successor, derived from 
his heart, and not borrowed from the schools. 
He despised and moderated the stately magnifi- 
cence of the Byzantine court, so oppressive to 
the people, so contemptible to the eye of reason. 
Under such a prince innocence had nothing to 
fear, and merit had everything to hope; and, 
without assuming the tyrannic office of a cen- 
sor, he introduced a gradual though visible ref- 
ormation in the public and private manners of 
Constantinople. The only defect of this accom- 
plished character was the frailty of noble minds 
—the love of arms and military glory. Yet the 
frequent expeditions of John the Handsome 
may be justified, at least in their principle, by 
the necessity of repelling the Turks from the 
Hellespont and the Bosphorus. The sultan of 
Iconium was confined to his capital, the bar- 
barians were driven to the mountains, and the 
maritime provinces of Asia enjoyed the tran- 
sient blessings of their deliverance. From Con- 
stantinople to Antioch and Aleppo, he repeated- 
ly marched at the head of a victorious army; 
and in the sicges and battles of this holy war, 
his Latin allies were astonished by the superior 
spirit and prowess of a Greek. As he began to 
indulge the ambitious hope of restoring the an- 
cient limits of the empire, as he revolved in his 
mind the Euphrates and Tigris, the dominion 
of Syria, and the conquest of Jerusalem, the 
thread of his life and of the public felicity was 
broken by a singular accident. He hunted the 
wild boar in the valley of Anazarbus, and had 
fixed his javelin in the body of the furious ani- 
mal; but in the stluggle a poisoned arrow 
dropped from his quiver, and a slight wound in 
his hand, which produced a mortification, was 
fatal to the best and greatest of the Comnenian 
princes. 

A premature death had swept away the two 
eldest sons of John the Handsome; of the two 
survivors, Isaac and Manuel, his judgment or 
affection preferred the younger: and the choice 
of their dying prince was ratified by the sol- 
diers, who had applauded the valour of his fa- 
vourite in the Turkish war. The faithful Axuch 
hastened to the capital, secured the person of 
Isaac in honourable confinement, and pur- 
chased, with a gift of two hundred pounds of 
silver, the leading ecclesiastics of St. Sophia, 
who possessed a decisive voice in the consecra- 
tion of an emperor. With his veteran and affec- 
tionate troops, Manuel soon visited Constanti- 
nople; his brother acquiesced in the title of Se- 
bastocrator; his subjects admired the lofty stat- 
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ure and martial graces of their new sovereign, 
and listened with credulity to the flattering 
promise that he blended the wisdom of age with 
the activity and vigour of youth. By the expe- 
rience of his government they were taught that 
he eniulated the spirit and shared the talents of 
his father, whose social virtues were buried in 
the grave. A reign of thirty-seven years is filled 
by a perpetual though various warfare against 
the Turks, the Christians, and the hordes of the 
wilderness beyond the Danube. The arms of 
Manuel were exercised on Mount Taurus, in 
the plains of Hungary, on the coast of Italy and 
Egypt, and on the seas of Sicily and Greece: the 
influence of his negotiations extended from Je- 
rusalem to Rome and Russia; and the Byzan- 
tine monarchy for a while became an object of 
respect or terror to the powers of Asia and Eu- 
rope. Educated in the silk and purple of the 
East, Manuel possessed the iron temper of a 
soldier, which cannot easily be paralleled, ex- 
cept in the lives of Richard the First of England, 
and of Charles the ‘Twelfth of Sweden. Such was 
his strength and exercise in arms, that Ray- 
mond, surnamed the Hercules of Antioch, was 
incapable of wielding the lance and buckler of 
the Greek emperor. In a famous tournament he 
entered the lists on a fiery courser, and over- 
turned in his first career two of the stoutest of 
the Italian knights. The first in the charge, the 
last in the retreat, his friends and his enemies 
alike trembled, the former for Ais safety, and the 
latter for their own. After posting an ambus; 
cade in a wood, he rode forwards in search of 
some perilous adventure, accomtpanied only by 
his brother and the faithful Axuch, who refused 
to desert their sovereign. Eighteen horsemen, 
after a short combat, fled before them: but the 
numbers of the enemy increased; the march of 
the reinforcernent was tardy and fearful, and 
Manuel, without recciving a wound, cut his 
way through a squadron of five hundred Turks. 
In a battle against the Hungarians, impatient 
of the slowness of his troups, he snatched a 
standard from the head of the column, and was 
the first, almost alone, who passed a bridge that 
separated him from the enemy. In the same 
country, after transporting his army beyond the 
Save, he sent back the boats, with an order, un- 
der pain of death, to their commander, that he 
should leave him to conquer or die on that hos- 
tile land. In the siege of Corfu, towing after him 
a captive galley, the emperor stood aloft on the 
poop, opposing against the volleys of darts and 
stones a large buckler and a flowing sail; nor 
could he have escaped inevitable death, had 
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not the Sicilian admiral enjoined his archers to 
respect the person of a hero. In one day he is 
said to have slain above forty of the barbarians 
with his own hand; he returned to the camp, 
dragging along four Turkish prisoners, whom he 
had tied to the rings of his saddle: he was ever 
the foremost to provoke or to accept a single 
combat; and the gigantic champions who en- 
countered his arm were transpierced by the 
lance, or cut asunder by the sword, of the in- 
vincible Manuel. The story of his exploits, 
which appear as a model or a copy of the ro- 
mances of chivalry, may induce a reasonable 
suspicion of the veracity of the Greeks: I will 
not, to vindicate their credit, endanger my own; 
yet I may observe that, in the long series of their 
annals, Manuel is the only prince who has been 
the subject of similar exaggeration. With the 
valour of a soldier he did not unite the skill or 
prudence of a general: his victories were not 
productive of any permanent or useful con- 
quest; and his Turkish laurels were blasted in 
his last unfortunate campaign, in which he lost 
his army in the mountains of Pisidia, and owed 
his deliverance to the generosity of the sultan. 
But the most singular feature in the character of 
Manuel is the contrast and vicissitude of labour 
and sloth, of hardiness and cffeminacy. In war 
he seemed ignorant of peace, in peace he ap- 
peared incapable of war. In the field he slept in 
the sun or in the snow, tired im the longest 
marches the strength of his men and horses, and 
shared with a smile the abstinence or diet of the 
camp. No sooner did he return to Constanti- 
nople, than he resigned himself to the arts and 
pleasures of a life of luxury: the expense of his 
dress, his table, and his palace surpassed the 
measurc of his predecessors, and whole summer 
days were idly wasted in the delicious isles of the 
Propontis, in the incestuous love of his niece 
Theodora. The double cost of a warlike and 
dissolute prince exhausted the revenue and mul- 
tiplied the taxes; and Manuel, in the distress of 
his last Turkish campaign, endured a bitter re- 
proach from the mouth of a desperate soldier. 
As he quenched his thirst, he complained that 
the water of a fountain was mingled with 
Christian blood. “It is not the first time,’’ ex- 
claimed a voice from the crowd, ‘“‘that you 
have drank, O empcror, the blood of your 
Christian subjects.” Manucl Comnenus was 
twice married, to the virtuous Bertha or Irene 
of Germany, and to the beauteous Maria, a 
French or Latin princess of Antioch. The only 
daughter of his first wife was destined for Bela, 
an Hungarian prince, who was educated at 
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Constantinople under the name of Alexius; and 
the consummation of their nuptials might have 
transferred the Roman sceptre to a race of free 
and warlike barbarians. But as soon as Maria of 
Antioch had given a son and heir to the empire, 
the presumptive rights of Bela were abolished, 
and he was deprived of his promised bride; but 
the Hungarian prince resumed his name and 
the kingdom of his fathers, and displayed such 
virtues as might excite the regret and envy of 
the Greeks. The son of Maria was named Alex- 
ius; and at the age of ten ycars he ascended the 
Byzantine throne, after his father’s decease had 
closed the glories of the Comnenian line. 

The fraternal concord of the two sons of the 
great Alexius had been sometimes clouded by 
an opposition of interest and passion. By ambi- 
tion, Isaac the Sebastocrator was excited to 
flight and rebellion, from whence he was re- 
claimed by the firmness and clemency of John 
the Handsome. The errors of Isaac, the father 
of the emperors of ‘I’rebizond, were short and 
venial ; but John, the elder of his sons, renounced 
for ever his religion, Provuked by a real or im- 
aginary insult of his uncle, he escaped from the 
Roman to the Turkish camp: his apostasy was 
rewarded with the sultan’s daughter, the title 
of Chelebi, or noble, and the inheritance of a 
princely estate; and, in the fifteenth century, 
Mohammed the Second boasted of his Imperial 
descent from the Comnenian family. Androni- 
cus, younger brother of John, son of Isaac, and 
grandson of Alexius Comnenus, is one of the 
most conspicuous characters of the age; and his 
genuine adventures might form the subject of a 
very singular romance. To justify the choice of 
three ladies of royal birth, it is incumbent on 
me to observe that their fortunate lover was cast 
in the best proportions of strength and beauty; 
and that the want of the softer graces was sup- 
plied by a manly countenance, a lofty stature, 
athletic muscles, and the air and deportment of 
a soldier. ‘The preservation, in his old age, of 
health and vigour, was the reward of temper- 
ance andexercisc. A piece of breadand a draught 
of water was often his sole and evening repast; 
‘and if he tasted of a wild boar or a stag, which 
he had roasted with his own hands, it was the 
well-earned fruit of a laborious chase. Dexter- 
ous in arms, he was ignorant of fear: his per- 
suasive cloquence could bend to every situation 
and character of life: his style, though not his 
practice, was fashioned by the example of St. 
Paul; and, in every deed of mischief, he had a 
heart to resolve, a head to contrive, and a hand 
to execute. In his youth, after the death of the 
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emperor John, he followed the retreat of the 
Roman army; but, in the march through Asia 
Minor, design or accident tempted him to wan- 
der in the mountains: the hunter was encom- 
passed by the Turkish huntsmen, and he re- 
mained some time a reluctant or willing captive 
in the power of the sultan. His virtues and vices 
recommended him to the favour of his cousin: 
he shared the perils and the pleasures of Man- 
uel; and while the emperor lived in public in- 
cest with his niece Theodora, the affections of 
her sister Eudocia were seduced and enjoyed by 
Andronicus. Above the decencies of her sex and 
rank, she gloried in the name of his concubine; 
and both the palace and the camp could wit- 
ness that she slept, or watched, in the arms of 
her lover. She accompanied him to his military 
command of Cilicia, the first scene of his valour 
and imprudence. He pressed, with active ar- 
dour, the siege of Mopsuestia: the day was em- 
ployed in the boldest attacks; but the night was 
wasted in song and dance; and a band of Greek 
comedians formed the choicest part of his ret- 
inue. Andronicus was surprised by the sally of 
a vigilant foe; but, while his troops fled in dis- 
order, his invincible lance transpierced the 
thickest ranks of the Armenians. On his return 
to the Imperial camp in Macedonia, he was re- 
ceived by Manuel with public smiles and a pri- 
vate reproof; but the duchies of Naissus, Brani- 
seba, and Castoria were the reward or consola- 
tion of the unsuccessful general. Eudocia still 
attended his motions: at midnight their tent 
was suddenly attacked by her angry brothers, 
impatient to expiate her infamy in his blood: 
his daring spirit refused her advice, and the dis- 
guise of a female habit; and, boldly starting 
from his couch, he drew his sword, and cut his 
way through the numerous assassins. It was here 
that he first betrayed his ingratitude and treach- 
ery: he engaged in a treasonable correspon- 
dence with the king of Hungary and the Ger- 
man emperor; approached the royal tent at a 
suspicious hour with a drawn sword, and, un- 
der the mask of a Latin soldier, avowed an in- 
tention of revenge against a mortal foe; and im- 
prudently praised the fleetness of his horse as an 
instrument of flight and safety. The monarch 
dissembled his suspicions; but, aftcr the close of 
the campaign, Andronicus was arrested and 
strictly confined in a tower of the palace of Con- 
stantinople. 

In this prison he was left above twelve years; 
a most painful restraint, from which the thirst 
of action and pleasure perpetually urged him to 
escape. Alone and pensive, he perceived some 
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broken bricks in a corner of the chamber, and 
gradually widened the passage till he had ex- 
plored a dark and forgotten recess. Into this 
hole he conveyed himself and the remains of 
his provisions, replacing the bricks in their form- 
er position, and erasing with care the foot- 
steps of his retreat. At the hour of the customary 
visit, his guards were amazed by the silence and 
solitude of the prison, and reported, with shame 
and fear, his incomprehensible flight. The gates 
of the palace and city were instantly shut: the 
strictest orders were despatched into the prov- 
inces for the recovery of the fugitive; and his 
wife on the suspicion of a pious act, was basely 
imprisoned in the same tower. At the dead of 
night she beheld a spectre: she recognised her 
husband; they shared their provisions, and ason 
was the fruit of these stolen interviews, which 
alleviated the tediousness of their confinement. 
In the custody of a woman the vigilance of the 
keepers was insensibly relaxed, and the captive 
had accomplished his real escape, when he was 
discovered, brought back to Constantinople, 
and loaded with a double chain. At length he 
found the moment and the means of his deliv- 
erance. A boy, his domestic servant, intoxicated 
the guards, and obtained in wax the impression 
of the keys. By the diligence of his friends a sim- 
ilar key, with a bundle of ropes, was introduced 
into the prison in the bottom of a hogshead. 
Andronicus employed, with industry and cour- 
age, the instruments of his safety, unlocked the 
doors, descended from the tower, concealed 
himself all day among the bushes, and scaled in 
the night the garden-wall of the palace. A boat 
was stationed for his reception; he visited his 
own house, embraced his children, cast away 
his chain, muunted a fleet horse, and directed 
his rapid course towards the banks of the Dan- 
ube. At Anchialus, in Thrace, an intrepid friend 
supplied him with horses and moncy: he passed 
the river, traversed with speed the desert of 
Moldavia and the Carpathian hills, and had 
almost reached the town of Halicz, in the Polish 
Russia, when he was intercepted by a party of 
Walachians, who resolved to convey their im- 
portant captive to Constantinople. His presence 
of mind again extricated him from this danger. 
Under the pretence of sickness he dismounted in 
the night, and was allowed to step aside from 
the troop: he planted in the ground his long 
staff, clothed it with his cap and upper garment, 
and, stealing into the wood, left a phantom to 
amuse for some time the eyes of the Wallachians. 
From Halicz he was honourably conducted to 
Kiow, the residence of the great duke: the sub- 
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tle Greek soon obtained the esteem and confi- 
dence of leroslaus; his character could assume 
the manners of every climate, and the barbari- 
ans applauded his strength and courage in the 
chase of the elks and bears of the forest. In this 
northern region he deserved the forgiveness of 
Manuel, who solicited the Russian prince to 
join his arms in the invasion of Hungary. The 
influence of Andronicus achieved this imper- 
tant service: his private treaty was signed with 
a promise of fidelity on one side and of oblivion 
on the other, and he marched, at the head of 
the Russian cavalry, from the Borysthenes to 
the Danube. In his resentment Manuel had 
ever sympathised with the martial and dissolute 
character of his cousin, and his free pardon was 
sealed in the assault of Zemlin, in which he was 
second, and second only, to the valour of the 
emperor. 

No sooner was the exile restored to freedom 
and his country than his ambition revived, at 
first to his own, and at length to the public mis- 
fortune. A daughter of Manuel was a feeble bar 
to the succession of the more deserving inales of 
the Comnenian blood: her future marriage 
with the prince of Hungary was repugnant to 
the hopes or prejudices of the princes and no- 
bles. But when an oath of allegiance was re- 
quired to the presumptive heir, Andronicus 
alone asserted the honour of the Roman name, 
declined the unlawful engagement, and boldly 
protested against the adoption of a stranger. His 
patriotism was offensive to the emperor; but he 
spoke the sentiments of the people, and was re- 
moved from the royal presence by an honour- 
able banishment, a second command of the 
Cilician fronticr, with the absolute disposal of 
the revenucs of Cyprus. In this station the Ar- 
menians again exercised his courage and exposed 
his negligence; and the same rebel, who baffled 
all his operations, was unhorsed, and almost 
slain by the vigour of his lance. But Andronicus 
soon discovered a more easy and pleasing con- 
quest, the beautiful Philippa, sister of the em- 
press Maria, and daughter of Raymond of Poi- 
tou, the Latin prince of Antioch. For her sake 
he deserted his station, and wasted the summer 
in balls and tournaments: to his love she sacri- 
ficed her innocence, her reputation, and the 
offer of an advantageous marriage. But the re- 
sentment of Manuel for this domestic affront 
interrupted his pleasures: Andronicus left the 
indiscrcet princess to weep and to repent; and, 
with a band of desperate adventurers, under- 
took the pilgrimage of Jerusalem His birth, his 
martial renown, and professions of zeal an- 
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nounced him as the champion of the Cross: he 
soon captivated both the clergy and the king, 
and the Greck prince was invested with the 
lordship of Berytus, on the coast of Phoenicia. 
In his neighbourhood resided a young and 
handsome queen, of his own nation and family, 
great-granddaughter of the emperor Alexis, 
and widow of Baldwin the Third, king of Jeru- 
salem. She visited and loved her kinsman. Theo- 
dora was the third victim of his amorous seduc- 
tion, and her shame was more public and scan- 
dalous than that of her predecessors. The em- 
peror still thirsted for revenge, and his subjects 
and allies of the Syrian frontier were repeatedly 
pressed to seize the person and put out the eyes 
of the fugitive. In Palestine he was no longer 
safe; but the tender Theodora revealed his dan- 
ger and accompanied his flight. The queen of 
Jerusalem was exposed to the East, his obse- 
quious concubine, and two illegitimate children 
were the living monuments of her weakness. 
Damascus was his first revenge, and, in the 
characters of the yest Noureddin and his ser- 
vant Saladin, the superstitious Greek might 
learn to revere the virtues of the Musulmans. 
As the friend of Noureddin he visited, most 
probably, Bagdad and the courts of Persia, and, 
alter a long circuit round the Caspian Sea and 
the mountains of Georgia. he finally settled 
among the Turks of Asia Minor, the hereditary 
enemies of his country. ‘The sultan of Colonia 
afforded an hospitable retreat to Andronicus, 
his mistress, and his band of outlaws: the debt 
of gratitude was paid by frequent inroads in the 
Roman province of Trebizond, and he seldom 
returned without an ample harvest of spoil and 
of Christian captives. In the story of his adven- 
tures he was fond of comparing himself to Dav- 
id, who escaped, by a long exile, the snares of 
the wicked. But the royal prophet (he presumed 
to add) was content to lurk on the borders of 
Judea, to slay an Amalckite, and to threaten, 
in his miserable state, the life of the avaricious 
Nahbal. ‘The excursions of the Comnenian prince 
had a wider range, and he had spread over the 
Eastern world the glory of his name and reli- 
‘gion. By a sentence of the Greek church, the 
licentious rover had been separated from the 
faithful; but even this excommunication may 
prove that he never abjured the profession of 
Christianity. 

His vigilance had eluded or repelled the open 
and secret persecution of the emperor; but he 
was at length ensnared by the captivity of his 
female companion. The governor of Trebizond 
succeeded in his atteinpt to surprise the person 
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of Theodora: the queen of Jerusalem and her 
two children were sent to Constantinople, and 
their loss embittered the tedious solitude of ban- 
ishment. The fugitive implored and obtained a 
final pardon, with leave to throw himself at the 
feet of his sovereign, who was satisfied with the 
submission of this haughty spirit. Prostrate on 
the ground, he deplored with tears and groans 
the guilt of his past rebellion; nor would he pre- 
sume to arise, unless some faithful subject would 
drag him to the foot of the throne by an iron 
chain with which he had secretly encircled his 
neck. This extraordinary penance excited the 
wonder and pity of the assembly: his sins were 
forgiven by the church and state; but the just 
suspicion of Manuel! fixed his residence at a dis- 
tance from the court, at Oecnoe, a town of Pon- 
tus, surrounded with rich vineyards, and sit- 
uate on the coast of the Euxine. The death of 
Manucl and the disorders of the minority soon 
opened the fairest field to his ambition. The em- 
peror was a boy of twelve or fourteen years of 
age, without vigour, or wisdom, or experience: 
his mother, the empress Mary, abandoned her 
person and government to a favourite of the 
Comnenian name; and his sister, another Mary, 
whose husband, an Italian. was decorated with 
the title of Casar, excited a conspiracy, and at 
length an insurrection, against her odious step- 
mother. The provinces were forgotten, the cap- 
ital was in lames, and a century of peace and 
order was overthrown in the vice and weakness 
ofa few months. A civil war was kindled in Con- 
stantinople; the two factions fought a bloody 
battle in the square of the palace, and the rebels 
sustained a rerular siege in the cathedral of St. 
Sophia. The patriarch laboured with honest 
zeal to heal the wounds of the republic, the 
most respectable patriots called aloud for a 
yuardian and avenger, and every tongue re- 
peated the praise of the talents and even the 
virtues of Andronicus. In his retirement he af- 
fected to revolve the solemn duties of his oath: 
‘““Tf the safety or honour of the Imperial family 
be threatened, I will reveal and oppose the mis- 
chief to the utmost of my powcr.”’ His corre- 
spondence with the patriarch and patricians 
was seasoned with apt quotations from the 
Psalms of David and the Epistles of St. Paul; 
and he patiently waited till he was called to her 
deliverance by the voice of his country. In his 
march from Oenoe to Constantinople, his slen- 
der train insensibly swelled to a crowd and an 
army; his professions of religion and loyalty 
were mistaken for the language of his heart; 
and the simplicity of a foreign dress, which 
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showed to advantage his majestic stature, dis- 
played a lively image of his poverty and exile. 
All opposition sunk before him; he reached the 
straits of the Thracian Bosphorus; the Byzan- 
tine navy sailed from the harbour to receive and 
transport the saviour of the empire: the torrent 
was loud and irresistible, and the insects who 
had basked in the sunshine of royal favour dis- 
appeared at the blast of the storm. It was the 
first care of Andronicus to occupy the palace, to 
salute the emperor, to confine his mother, to 
punish her minister, and to restore the public 
order and tranquillity. He then visited the sep- 
ulchre of Manuel: the spectators were ordered 
to stand aloof, but, as he bowed in the attitude 
of prayer, they heard, or thought they heard, a 
murmur of triumph and revenge: ‘I no longer 
fear thee, my old enemy, who hast driven me a 
vagabond to every climate of the earth. Thou 
art safely deposited under a seven-fold dome, 
from whence thou canst never arise till the sig- 
nal of the last trumpet. It is now my turn, and 
speedily will I trample on thy ashes and thy 
posterity.” From his subsequent tyranny we 
may impute such feelings to the man and the 
moment; but it is not extremelv probable that 
he gave an articulate sound to his secret 
thoughts. In the first months of his administra- 
tion his designs were veiled by a fair semblance 
of hypocrisy, which could delude only the eyes 
of the multitude: the coronation of Alexius was 
performed with due solemnity, and his perfid- 
ious guardian, holding in his hands the bod¢ 
and blood of Christ, most feryently declared 
that he lived, and was ready to die, for the ser- 
vice of his beloved pupil. But his numerous ad- 
herents were instructed to maintain that the 
sinking empire must perish in the hands of a 
child; that the Romans could only be saved by 
a veteran prince, bold in arms, skilful in policy, 
and taught to reign by the long experience of 
fortune and mankind; and that it was the duty 
of every citizen to force the reluctant modesty 
of Andronicus to undertake the burden of the 
public care. The young cmpcror was himself 
constrained to join his voice to the general ac- 
clamation, and to solicit the association of a col- 
league, who instantly degraded him from the 
supreme rank, secluded his person, and verified 
the rash declaration of the patriarch, that Alex- 
ius might be considered as dead so soon as he 
was committed to the custody of his guardian. 
But his death was preceded by the imprison- 
ment and execution of his mother. After black- 
ening her reputation, and inflaming against her 
the passions of the multitude, the tyrant accused 
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and tried the empress for a treasonable corre- 
spondence with the king of Hungary. His own 
son, a youth of honour and humanity, avowed 
his abhorrence of this flagitious act, and three 
of the judges had the merit of preferring their 
conscience to their safety; but the obsequious 
tribunal, without requiring any proof or hear- 
ing any defence, condemned the widow of 
Manuel, and her unfortunate son subscribed 
the sentence of her death. Maria was strangled, 
her corpse was buried in the sca, and her mem- 
ory was wounded bv the insult most offensive 
to female vanity, a false and ugly representation 
of her beauteous form. ‘The fate of her son was 
not long deferred: he was strangled with a bow- 
string, and the tyrant, insensible to pity or re- 
morse, after surveying the body of the innocent 
youth, struck it rudely with his fuot. ‘“Lhy fa- 
ther,” he cried, ‘‘was a knave, thy mother a 
whore, and thyself a fool!’ 

The Roman sceptre, the reward of his crimes, 
was held by Andronicus about three years and 
a half as the guardian or suvereign of the em- 
pire. His government exhibited a singular con- 
trast of vice and virtue. When he listened to his 
passions, he was the scourge; when he consulted 
his reason, the father of his peuple. In the exer- 
cise of private justice he was equitable and rig- 
orous; a shameful and pernicious venality was 
abolished, and the offices were filled with the 
most deserving candidates by a prince who had 
sense to choose and severity to punish, He pro- 
hibited the inhuman practice of pillaging the 
goods and persons of shipwrecked mariners; the 
provinces, so long the objects of oppression or 
neglect, revived in prosperity and plenty; and 
millions applauded the distant blessings of his 
reign, while he was cursed by the witnesses of 
his daily crueltics. ‘The ancient proverb, that 
bloodthirsty is the man who returns {rom ban- 
ishment to power, had been applied, with too 
much truth, to Marius and Tiberius, and was 
now verified for the third time in the life of An- 
dronicus. His memory was stored with a black 
list of the enemies and rivals who had traduced 
his merit, opposed his greatness, or insulted his 
misfortunes; and the only comfort of his exile 
was the sacred hope and promise of revenge. 
The necessary extinction of the young emperor 
and his mother imposed the fatal obligation of 
extirpating the friends who hated, and might 
punish, the assassin; and the repetition of mur- 
der rendered him less willing and less able to 
forgive. A horrid narrative of the victims whom 
he sacrificed by poison or the sword, by the sea 
or the flames, would be less expressive of his 
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cruelty than the appellation of the Halcyon- 
days, which was applied to a rare and bloodless 
week of repose: the tyrant strove to transfer on 
the Jaws and the judges some portion of his 
guilt, but the mask was fallen, and his subjects 
could no longer mistake the true author of their 
calamities. The noblest of the Greeks, more es- 
pecially those who, by descent or alliance, 
might dispute the Comnenian inheritance, es- 
caped from the monster’s den: Nice or Prusa, 
Sicily or Cyprus, were their places of refuge; 
and as their flight was already criminal, they 
aggravated their offence by an open revolt and 
the Imperial title. Yet Andronicus resisted the 
daggers and swords of his most formidable ene- 
mies: Nice and Prusa were reduced and chas- 
tised; the Sicilians were content with the sack 
of Thessalonica; and the distance of Cyprus was 
not more propitious to the rebel than to the 
tyrant. His throne was subverted by a rival 
without a merit, and a people without arms. 
Isaac Angelus, a descendant in the female line 
from the great Alexius, was marked as a victim 
by the prudence or superstition of the emperor. 
In a moment of despair Angelus defended his 
life and liberty, slew the executioner, and fled 
to the church of St. Sophia. The sanctuary was 
insensibly filled with a curious and mournful 
crowd, who, in his fate, prugnosticated their 
own. But their lamentations were soon turned 
to curses, and their curses to threats: they dared 
to ask, “‘Why do we fear? why do we ohvy? We 
are many, and he is one; our patience is the 
only bond of our slavery.’’ With the dawn of 
day the city burst into a general sedition, the 
prisons were thrown open, the coldest and most 
servile were roused to the defence of their coun- 
try, and Isaac, the second of the name, was 
raised from the sanctuary to the throne. Un- 
conscious of his danger, the tyrant was absent 
—withdrawn from the toils of state, in the deli- 
cious islands of the Propontis. He had contract- 
ed an indecent marriage with Alice, or Agnes, 
daughter of Lewis the Seventh, of France, and 
relict of the unfortunate Alexius; and his society, 
more suitable to his temper than to his age, was 
‘composed of a young wife and a favourite con- 
cubine. On the first alarm he rushed to Con- 
stantinople, impatient for the blood of the guil- 
ty; but he was astonished by the silence of the 
palace, the tumult of the city, and the general 
desertion of mankind. Andronicus proclaimed 
a free pardon to his subjects; they neither de- 
sired nor would grant forgiveness: he offered to 
resign the crown to his son Manuel; but the vir- 
tues of the son could not expiate his father’s 
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crimes. The sea was still open for his retreat; 
but the news of the revolution had flown along 
the coast; when fear had ceased, obedience was 
no more; the Imperial galley was pursued and 
taken by an armed brigantine, and the tyrant 
was dragged to the presence of Isaac Angelus, 
loaded with fetters, and a long chain round his 
neck. His eloquence and the tears of his female 
companions pleaded in vain for his life; but, in- 
stead of the decencies of a legal execution, the 
new monarch abandoned the criminal to the 
numerous sufferers whom he had deprived of a 
father, a husband, or a friend. His teeth and 
hair, an eye and a hand, were torn from him, 
aS a poor compensation for their loss; and a 
short respite was allowed, that he might feel 
the bitterness of death. Astride on a camel, with- 
out any danger of a rescue, he was carried 
through the city, and the basest of the populace 
rejoiced to trample on the fallen majesty of their 
prince. After a thousand blows and outrages, 
Andronicus was hung by the feet between two 
pillars that supported the statues of a wolf and 
a sow; and every hand that could reach the 
public enemy inflicted on his body some mark 
of ingenious or brutal cruelty, till two friendly 
or furious Italians, plunging their swords into 
his body, released him from all human punish- 
ment. In this long and painful agony, ‘‘Lord 
have mercy upon me!” and “Why will you 
bruise a broken reed?” were the only words that 
escaped from his mouth, Our hatred for the ty- 
rant 18 lost in pity for the man; nor can we blame 
his pusillanimous resignation, since a Greek 
Christian was no longer master of his life. 

I have been tempted to expatiate on the ex- 
traordinary character and adventures of An- 
dronicus; but I shall here terminate the series 
of the Greek emperors since the time of Hera- 
clius. The branches that sprang from the Com- 
nenian trunk had insensibly withered, and the 
male line was continued only in the posterity of 
Andronicus himself, who, in the public confu- 
sion, usurped the sovereignty of ‘l'rebizond, so 
obscure in history, and so famous in romance. 
A private citizen of Philadelphia, Constantine 
Angelus, had emerged to wealth and honours 
by his marriage with the daughter of the em- 
peror Alexius, His son Andronicus is conspicu- 
ous only by his cowardice. His grandson Isaac 
punished and succeeded the tyrant; but he was 
dethroned by his own vices and the ambition of 
his brother; and their discord introduced the 
Latins to the conquest of Constantinople, the 
first great period in the fall of the Eastern em- 
pire. 
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If we compute the number and duration of 
the reigns, it will be found that a period of six 
hundred years is filled by sixty emperors, in- 
cluding in the Augustan list some female sov- 
ereigns, and deducting some usurpers who were 
never acknowledged in the capital, and some 
princes who did not live to possess their inheri- 
tance. The average proportion will allow ten 
years for each emperor—far below the chrono- 
logical rule of Sir Isaac Newton, who, from the 
experience of more recent and regular mon- 
archies, has defined about eighteen or twenty 
years as the term of an ordinary reign. The By- 
zantine empire was most tranquil and prosper- 
ous when it could acquiesce in hereclitary suc- 
cession: five dynasties, the Heraclian, [saurian, 
Amorian, Basilian, and Comnenian families, 
enjoyed and transmitted the royal patrimony 
during their respective series of five, four, three, 
six, and four generations; several princes num- 
ber the years of their reign with those of their 
infancy; and Constantine the Seventh and his 
two grandsons occupy the space of an entire 
century. But in the intervals of the Byzantine 
dynasties the succession is rapid and broken, 
and the name of a successful candidate is speed- 
ily erased by a more fortunate competitor. 
Many were the paths that led to the summit of 
royalty: the fabric of rebellion was overthrown 
by the stroke of conspiracy, or undermined by 
the silent arts of intrigue: the favourites of the 
soldiers or people, of the senate or clergy, of the 
women and eunuchs, were alternately clothed 
with the purple: the means of their elevation 
were base, and their end was often contemptible 
or tragic. A being of the nature of man, endow- 
ed with the same faculties, but with a longer 
measure of existence, would cast down a smile 
of pity and contempt on the crimes and follies 
of human ambition, so eager, in a narrow span, 
to grasp at a precarious and short-lived enjoy- 
ment. It is thus that the experience of history 
exalts and enlarges the horizon of our intellect- 
ual view. In a composition of some days, in a 
perusal of some hours, six hundred years have 
rolled away, and the duration of a life or reign 
is contracted to a fieeting mornent: the grave is 
ever beside the throne; the success of a criminal 
is almost instantly followed by the loss of his 
prize; and our immortal reason survives and 
disdains the sixty phantoms of kings who have 
passed before our eyes, and faintly dwell on our 
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remembrance. The observation, that in every 
age and climate ambition has prevailed with 
the same commanding energy, may abate the 
surprise of a philosopher; but while he con- 
demns the vanity, he may search the motive of 
this universal desire to obtain and hold the 
sceptre of dominion. To the greater part of the 
Byzantine series we cannot reasonably ascribe 
the love of fame and of mankind. The virtue 
alone of John Comnenus was beneficent and 
pure: the most illustrious of the princes who 
precede or follow that respectable name have 
trod with some dexterity and vigour the crooked 
and bloody paths of a selfish policy : in scrutinis- 
ing the imperfect characters of Leo the Isaurian, 
Basil the First, and Alexius Comnenus, of 
Theophilus, the second Basil, and Manuel Com- 
nenus, our esteem and censure are almost equal- 
ly balanced; and the remainder of the Imperial 
crowd could only desire and expect to be for- 
gotten by posterity. Was personal happiness the 
aim and object of their ambition? I shall not 
descant on the vulgar topics of the misery of 
kings; but I may surely observe that their con- 
dition, of all others, is the most pregnant with 
fear, and the least susceptible of hope. For these 
opposite passions a larger scope was allowed in 
the revolutions of antiquity than in the smooth 
and solid temper of the modern world, which 
cannot easily repeat either the triumph of Alex- 
ander or the fall of Darius. But the peculiar in- 
felicity of the Byzantine princes exposed them 
to domestic perils, without aflording any lively 
promise of foreign conquest. From the pinnacle 
of greatness Andronicus was precipitated by a 
death more cruel and shameful than that of the 
vilest malefactor; but the most glorious of his 
predecessors had inuch more to dread from 
their subjects than to hope frorn their enemies. 
The army was licentious without spirit, the na- 
tion turbulent without freedom: the barbarians 
of the East and West pressed on the monarchy, 
and the loss of the provinces was terminated by 
the final servitude of the capital. 

The entire series of Roman emperors, from 
the first of the Caesars to the last of the 
Constantines, extends above fifteen hundred 
years: and the term of dominion, unbroken 
by foreign conquest, surpasses the measure 
of the ancient monarchies—the Assyrians or 
Medes, the successors of Cyrus, or those of 
Alexander. 
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have considered the former as subservient 

only, and relative, to the latter; a salutarv 
maxim, if in fact as well as in narrative it had 
ever been held sacred. The oriental philosophy 
of the Gnostics, the dark abyss of predestination 
and grace, and the strange transformation of the 
Eucharist from the sign to the substance of 
Christ’s body,! I have purposely abandoned to 
the curiosity of speculative divines. But I have 
reviewed with diligence and pleasure the ob- 
jects of ecclesiastical history by which the de- 
cline and fall of ts Roman empire were ma- 
terially affected, the propagation of Christian- 
ity, the constitution of the Catholic church, 
the ruin of Paganism, and the sects that arose 
froin the inysterious controversies concerning 
the ‘[rinitv and incarnation. At the head of this 
class we may justlv rank the worship of images, 
so hercely disputed in the eighth and ninth cen- 
turies; since a question of popular superstition 
produced the revolt of Italy, the temporal pow- 
er of the popes, and the restoration of the Ro- 
mah empire in the West. 

The primitive Christians were possessed with 
an unconquerable repugnance to the use and 
abuse of images; and this aversion may be as- 
cribed to their descent from the Jews, and their 
enmitv to the Greeks. The Mosaic law had se- 
verely proscribed all representations of the De- 
ity; and that precept was firmly established in 
the principles and practice of the chosen peo- 
ple. The wit of the Christian apologists was 
pointed against the foolish idolaters who bowed 
before the workmanship of their own hands: 
the images of brass and marble, which had they 
‘been endowed with sense and motion, should 
have started rather from the pedestal to adore 
the creative powers of the artist. Perhaps some 
recent and imperfect converts of the Gnastic 
tribe might crown the statues of Christ and St. 
Paul with the profane honours which they paid 
to those of Aristotle and Pythagoras ;* but the 
public religion of the Catholics was uniformly 
simple and spiritual; and the first notice of the 
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use of pictures is in the censure of the council of 
Illiberis, three hundred years after the Chris- 
tian xra. Under the successors of Constantine, 
in the peace and luxury of the triumphant 
church, the more prudent bishops condescend- 
ed to indulge a visible superstition for the bene- 
fit of the multitude; and after the ruin of Pagan- 
ism they were no longer restrained by the ap- 
prehension of an odious parallel. The first in- 
troduction of a symbolic worship was in the 
veneration of the cross and of relics. The saints 
and martvrs, whose intercession was implored, 
were scated on the right hand of God; but the 
gracious and often supernatural favours which, 
in the popular belief, were showered round their 
tomb, conveyed an unquestionable sanction of 
the devout pilgrims who visited, and touched, 
and kissed these lifeless remains, the memorials 
of their merits and sufferines.4 But a memorial 
more interesting than the skull or the sandals of 
a departed worthy is the faithful copy of his 
person and featurcs, delineated by the arts of 
painting or scu)pture. In everv age such copies, 
so congenial to human feelings, have been cher- 
ished by the zeal of private friendship or public 
esteem: the images of the Roman emperors were 
adored with civil and almost religious honours; 
a reverence Jess ostentatious, but more sincere, 
was applicd to the statues of sages and patriots; 
and these profane virtues, these splendid sins, 
disappeared in the presence of the holy men 
who had died for their celestial and everlasting 
country. At first the experiment was made with 
caution and scruple; and the venerable pictures 
were discreetly allowed to instruct the ignorant, 
to awaken the cold, and to gratify the prejudices 
of the heathen proselytes. By a slow though in- 
evitable progression the honours of the original 
were transferred to the copy: the devout Chris- 
tian prayed before the image of a saint; and the 
Pagan rites of genuflexion, luminaries, and in- 
cense again stole into the Catholic church. The 
scruples of reason or piety were silenced by the 
strong evidence of visions and miracles; and the 
pictures which speak, and move, and bleed, 
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must be endowed with a divine energy, and 
may be considered as the proper objects of re- 
ligious adoration. The most audacious pencil 
might tremble in the rash attempt of defining 
by forms and colours the infinite Spirit, the eter- 
nal Father, who pervades and sustains the uni- 
verse.® But the superstitious mind was more 
easily reconciled to paint and to worship the 
angels, and above all, the Son of God, under the 
human shape which on earth they have con- 
descended to assume. The second person of the 
Trinity had been clothed with a real and mortal 
body; but that body had ascended into heaven: 
and had not some similitude been presented to 
the eyes of his disciples, the spiritual! worship of 
Christ might have been obliterated by the visible 
relics and representations of the saints. A similar 
indulgence was requisite and propitious for the 
Virgin Mary: the place of her burial was un- 
known; and the assumption of her soul and 
body into heaven was adopted by the credulity 
of the Greeks and Latins. The use, and even the 
worship, of images was firmly established before 
the end of the sixth century: they were fondly 
cherished by the warm imagination of the 
Greeks and Asiatics: the Pantheon and Vatican 
were adorned with the emblems of a new super- 
stition; but this semblance of idolatry was more 
coldly entertained by the rude barbarians and 
the Arian clergy of the West. The bolder forms 
of sculpture, in brass or marble, which peopled 
the temples of antiquity, were offensive to the 
fancy or conscience of the Christian Greeks; 
and a smooth surface of colours has ever been 
esteemed a more decent and harmless mode of 
imitation. ® 

The merit and effect of a copy depends on its 
resemblance with the original; but the primi- 
tive Christians were ignorant of the genuine 
features of the Son of God, his mother, and his 
apostles: the statue of Christ at Paneas, in Pal- 
estine,? was more probably that of some tem- 
poral saviour; the Gnostics and their profane 
monuments were reprobated, and the fancy of 
the Christian artists could only be guided by the 
clandestine imitation of some heathen model. 
In this distress a bold and dexterous invention 
assured at once the likeness of the image and the 
innocence of the worship. A new superstructure 
of fable was raised on the popular basis of a 
Syrian legend on the correspondence of Christ 
and Abgarus, so famous in the days of Eusebius, 
so reluctantly deserted by our modern advo- 
cates. The bishop of Czsarea® records the epis- 
tle,* but he most strangely forgets the picture of 
Christ!°—the perfect impression of his face ona 
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linen, with which he gratified the faith of the 
royal stranger who had invoked his healing 
power, and offered the strong city of Edessa to 
protect him against the malice of the Jews. The 
ignorance of the primitive church is explained 
by the long imprisonment of the image in a 
niche of the wall, from whence, after an oblivion 
of five hundred years, it was released by some 
prudent bishop, and seasonably presented to 
the devotion of the times. Its first and most glo- 
rious exploit was the deliverance of the city 
from the arms of Chosroes Nushirvan; and it 
was soon revered as a pledge of the divine prom- 
ise that Edessa should never be taken by a 
foreign enemy. It is truc, indeed, that the text 
of Procopius ascribes the double deliverance of 
Edessa to the wealth and valour of her citizens, 
who purchased the absence and repelled the 
assaults of the Persian monarch. He was ig- 
norant, the profane historian, of the testimony 
which he is compelled to deliver in the ecclesi- 
astical page of Evagrius, that the Palladium 
was exposed on the rampart, and that the water 
which had been sprinkled on the holv face, in- 
stead of quenching, added new fuel to the flames 
of the besieged. After this important service the 
image of Edessa was preserved with respect and 
gratitude; and if the Armenians rejected the 
legend, the more credulous Greeks adored the 
similitude, which was not the work of any mor- 
tal pencil, but the immediate cxgation of the 
divine original. The style and sentiments of a 
Byzantine hymn will declare how far their wor 
ship was removed from the grossest idolatry. 
*‘How can we with mortal eyes contemplate 
this image, whose celestial splendour the host of 
heaven presumes not to behold? He who dwells 
in heaven condescends this day to visit us by 
his venerable image; He who is seated on the 
cherubirn visits us this day by a picture, which 
the Father has delineated with his immaculate 
hand, which he has formed in an ineffable man- 
ner, and which we sanctify by adoring it with 
fear and love.” Before the end of the sixth cen- 
tury these images, made without hands (in Greek 
it is a single word"), were propagated in the 
camps and cities of the Eastern empire; they 
were the objects of worship, and the instruments 
of miracles; and in the hour of danger or tumult 
their venerable presence could revive the hope, 
rekindle the courage, or repress the fury of the 
Roman legions. Of these pictures the far greater 
part, the transcripts of a human pencil, could 
only pretend to a secondary likeness and im+ 
proper title; but there were some of higher de- 
scent, vho derived their resemblance from an 
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immediate contact with the original, endowed 
for that purpose with a miraculous and prolific 
virtue. The most ambitious aspired from a filial 
to a fraternal relation with the image of Edessa; 
and such is the veronica of Rome, or Spain, or 
Jerusalem, which Christ in his agony and bloody 
sweat applied to his face, and delivered to a 
holy matron. The fruitful precedent was speed- 
ily transferred to the Virgin Mary, and the 
saints and martyrs. In the church of Diospolis, 
in Palestine, the features of the Mother of God!? 
were deeply inscribed in a marble column: the 
East and West have been decorated by the pen- 
cil of St. Luke; and the Evangelist, who was 
perhaps a physician, has been forced to exercise 
the occupation of a painter, so profane and odi- 
ous in the eyes of the primitive Christians. The 
Olympian Jove, created by the muse of Horner 
and the chisel of Phidias, might inspire a philo- 
sophic mind with momentary devotion; but 
these Catholic images were faintly and flatly 
delineated by monkish artists in the last degen- 
eracy of taste and genius.’4 

The worship of images had stolen into the 
church by insensible degrees, and each petty 
step was pleasing to the superstitious mind, as 
productive of comfort and innocent of sin. But 
in the beginning of the eighth century, in the 
full magnitude of the abuse, the more timorous 
Greeks were awakened by an apprehension 
that, under the mask of Christianity, they had 
restored the religion of their fathers: they heard, 
with grief and impatience, the name of idola- 
tors—the incessant charge of the Jews and Mo- 
haminedans,!® who derived from the Law and 
the Koran an immortal hatred to graven ima- 
ges and all relative worship. The servitude of 
the Jews might curb their zeal and depreciate 
their authority; but the triumphant Musul- 
mans, who reigned at Damascus, and threat- 
encd Constantinople, cast into the scale of re- 
proach the accumulated weight of truth and 
victory. The cities of Syria, Palestine, and Egypt 
had been fortified with the images of Christ, his 
mother, and his saints; and each city presumed 
on the hope or promise of miraculous defence. 
In a rapid conquest of ten years the Arabs sub- 
‘ dued those cities and these images; and, in their 
opinion, the Lord of Hosts pronounced a deci- 
sive judgment betwcen the adoration and con- 
tempt of these mute and inanimate idols. For 
a while Edessa had braved the Persian assaults; 
but the chosen city, the spouse of Christ, was 
involved in the common ruin; and his divine 
resemblance became the slave and trophy of the 
infidels, After a servitude of three hundred 
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years, the Palladium was yielded to the devo- 
tion of Constantinople, for a ransom of twelve 
thousand pounds of silver, the redemption of 
two hundred Musulmans, and a perpetual truce 
for the territory of Edessa.!* In this season of 
distress and dismay the eloquence of the monks 
was exercised in the defence of images; and they 
attempted to prove that the sin and schism of 
the greatest part of the Orientals had forfeited 
the favour and annihilated the virtue of these 
precious symbols, But they were now opposed 
by the murmurs of many simple or rational 
Christians, who appealed to the evidence of 
texts, of facts, and of the primitive times, and 
secretly desired the reformation of the church. 
As the worship of images had never been estab- 
lished by any general or positive law, its prog- 
ress in the Eastern empire had been retarded, 
or accelerated, by the differences of men and 
manners, the local degrees of refinement, and 
the personal characters of the bishops. The 
splendid devotion was fondly cherished by the 
levity of the capital and the inventive genius of 
the Byzantine clergy; while the rude and re- 
mote districts of Asia were strangers to this inno- 
vation of sacred luxury. Many large congrega- 
tions of Gnostics and Arians maintained, after 
their conversion, the simple worship which had 
preceded their separation; and the Armenians, 
the most warlike subjects of Rome, were not 
reconciled, in the twelfth century, to the sight 
of images.'’ ‘These various denominations of 
men allorded a fund of prejudice and aversion, 
of small account in the villages of Anatolia or 
Thrace, but which, in the fortune of a soldier, 
a prelate, or a eunuch, might be often connect- 
ed with the powers of the church and state. 
Of such adventurers the most fortunate was 
the emperor Leo the Third,!® who, from the 
mountains of Isauria, ascended the throne of 
the East. He was ignorant of sacred and profane 
letters: but his education, his reason, perhaps 
his intercourse with the Jews and Arabs, had 
inspired the martial peasant with a hatred of 
imuges; and it was held to be the duty of a 
prince to impose on his subjects the dictates of 
his own conscience. But in the outset of an un- 
settled reign, during ten years of toil and dan- 
ger, Leo submitted to the meanness of hypoc- 
risy, bowed before the idols which he despised, 
and satisfied the Roman pontiff with the annual 
professions of his orthodoxy and zeal. In the 
reformation of religion his first steps were mod- 
erate and cautious: he assembled a great coun- 
cil of senators and bishops, and enacted, with 
their consent, that all the images should be re- 
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moved from the sanctuary and altar to a proper 
height in the churches, where they might be 
visible to the eyes, and inaccessible to the super- 
stition, of the people. But it was impossible on 
either side to check the rapid though adverse 
impulse of veneration and abhorrence: in their 
lofty position the sacred images still edified their 
votaries and reproached the tyrant. He was 
himself provoked by resistance and invective; 
and his own party accused him of an imperfect 
discharge of his duty, and urged for his imita- 
tion the example of the Jewish king, who had 
broken without scruple the brazen serpent of 
the temple. By a second edict he proscribed the 
existence as well as the use of religious pictures ; 
the churches of Constantinople and the prov- 
inces were cleansed from idolatry ; the images of 
Christ, the Virgin, and the saints were demol- 
ished, or a smooth surface of plaster was spread 
over the walls of the edifice. The sect of the 
Iconoclasts was supported by the zeal and des- 
potism of six emperors, and the East and West 
were involved in a noisy conflict of one hundred 
and twenty years. It was the design of Leo the 
Isaurian to pronounce the condemnation of 
images as an article of faith, and by the author- 
ity of a general council: but the convocation of 
such an assembly was reserved for his son Con- 
stantine;” and though it is stigmatised by tri- 
umphant bigotry as a meeting of fools and 
atheists, their own partial and mutilated acts 
betray many symptomns of reason and piety. The 
debates and decrees of many provincial synods 
introduced the summons of the general council 
which met in the suburbs of Constantinople, 
and was composed of the respectable number of 
three hundred and thirty-eight bishops of Eu- 
rope and Anatolia; for the patriarchs of Anti- 
och and Alexandria were the slaves of the ca- 
liph, and the Roman pontiff had withdrawn the 
churches of Italy and the West from the com- 
munion of the Greeks. This Byzantine synod 
assumed the rank and powers of the seventh 
general council; yet even this title was a recog- 
nition of the six preceding assemblies, which 
had laboriously built the structure of the Catho- 
lic faith. After a serious deliberation of six 
months, the three hundred and thirty-eight 
bishops pronounced and subscribed a unani- 
mous decree, that all visible symbols of Christ, 
exceptin the Eucharist, were either blasphemous 
or heretical; that image-worship was a corrup- 
tion of Christianity and a renewal of Paganism; 
that all such monuments of idolatry should be 
broken or erased; and that those who should re- 
fuse to deliver the objects of their private super- 
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stition were guilty of disobedience to the au- 
thority of the church and of the emperor. In 
their loud and loyal acclamations they cele- 
brated the merits of their temporal redeemer; 
and to his zeal and justice they intrusted the ex- 
ecution of their spiritual censures. At Constan- 
tinople, as in the former councils, the will of the 
prince was the rule of episcopal faith; but on 
this occasion I am inclined to suspect that a 
large majority of the prelates sacrificed their 
secret conscience to the temptations of hope and 
fear. In the long night of superstition the Chris- 
tians had wandered far away from the simplici- 
ty of the Gospel: nor was it easy for them to dis- 
cern the clue, and tread back the mazes of the 
labyrinth. The worship of images was insepara- 
bly blended, at least to a pious fancy, with the 
Cross, the Virgin, the saints and their relics; the 
holy ground was involved in a cloud of miracles 
and visions; and the nerves of the mind, curi- 
osity and scepticism, were benumbed by the 
habits of obedience and belief. Constantine 
himself is accused of indulging a royal licence 
to doubt, or deny, or deride the mysteries of the 
Catholics,?® but they were deeply inscribed in 
the public and private creed of his bishops; and 
the boldest Iconoclast might assault with a se- 
cret horror the monuments of pupular devo- 
tion, which were consecrated to the honour of 
his celestial patrons. In the reformation of the 
sixteenth century freedom and knowledge had 
expanded all the faculties of man: the thirst of 
innovation superseded the reverefice of antiq- 
uity; and the vigour of Europe could disdain 
those phantoms which terrified the sickly and 
servile weakness of the Grecks. 

The scandal of an abstract heresy can be only 
proclaimed to the people by the blast of the 
ecclesiastical trumpet; but the most ignorant 
can perceive, the most torpid must feel, the prof- 
anation and downfall of their visible deities. 
The first hostilities of Leo were directed against 
a lofty Christ on the vestibule, and above the 
gate, of the palace. A ladder had been planted 
for the assault, but it was furiously shaken by a 
crowd of zealots and women: they beheld, with 
pious transport, the ministers of sacrilege tum- 
bling from on high and dashed against the pave- 
ment; and the honours of the ancient martyrs 
were prostituted to these criminals, who justly 
suffered for murder and rebellion.”4 The execu- 
tion of the Imperial edicts was resisted by fre- 
quent tumults in Constantinople and the prov- 
inces: the person of Leo was endangered, his 
officers were massacred, and the popular enthu- 
siasm was quelled by the strongest efforts of the 
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civil and military power. Of the Archipelago, or 
Holy Sea, the numerous islands were filled with 
images and monks: their votaries abjured, with- 
out scruple, the enemy of Christ, his mother, 
and the saints; they armed a fleet of boats and 
galleys, displayed their consecrated banners, and 
boldly steered for the harbour of Constantino- 
ple, to place on the throne a new favourite of 
God and the people. They depended on the suc- 
cour of a miracle: but their miracles were in- 
efficient against the Greek fire; and, after the de- 
feat and conflagration of their fleet, the naked 
islands were abandoned to the clemency or jus- 
tice of the conqueror. The son of Leo, in the 
first year of his reign, had undertaken an expe- 
dition against the Saracens: during his absence 
the capital, the palace, and the purple were oc- 
cupied by his kinsman Artavasdes, the ambi- 
tious champion of the orthodox faith. The wor- 
ship of images was triumphantly restored: the 
patriarch renounced his dissimulation, or dis- 
sembled his sentiments: and the righteous claim 
of the usurper was acknowledged, both in the 
new and in ancient Rome. Constantine flew for 
refuge to his pate,: «J mountains; but he de- 
scended at the head of the bold and affectionate 
Isaurians; and his final victory confounded the 
arms and predictions of the fanatics. His long 
reign was distracted with clamour, sedition, 
conspiracy, and mutual hatred and sancuinary 
revenge: the persecution of images was the mo- 
tive or pretence of his adversaries: and, if they 
missed a temporal diadem, they were rewarded 
by the Greeks with the crown of martvrdom. In 
every act of open and clandestine treason the 
emperor felt the unforgiving enmity of the 
monks, the faithful slaves of the superstition to 
which they owed their riches and influence. 
They prayed, they preached, they absolved, 
they inflamed, they conspired; the solitude of 
Palestine poured forth a torrent of invective; 
and the pen of St. John Damascenus,” the last 
of the Greek fathers, devoted the tyrant’s head, 
both in this world and the next.** I am not at 
leisure to examine how far the monks provoked, 
nor how much they have exaggerated, their real 
and pretended sufferings, nor how many lost 
their lives or limbs, their eyes or their beards, 
by the cruelty of the emperor. From the chas- 
tisement of individuals he procceded to the 
abolition of the order; and, as it was wealthy 
and useless, his resentment might be stimulated 
bs avarice, and justified by patriotism. The for- 
midable name and mission of the Dragon,‘ his 
visitor-general, excited the terror and abhor- 
rence of the d/ack nation: the religious commu- 
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nities were dissolved, the buildings were convert- 
ed into magazines or barracks; the lands, mav- 
ables, and cattle were confiscated; and our 
modern precedents will support the charge, 
that much wanton or malicious havoc was ex- 
ercised against the relics, and even the books, 
of the monasteries. With the habit and profes- 
sion of monks, the public and private worship 
of images was rigorously proscribed; and it 
should seem that a solemn abjuration of idol- 
atry was exacted from the subjects, or at least 
from the clergy, of the Eastern empire.”® 

The patient East abjured with reluctance her 
sacred images; they were fondly cherished, and 
vigorously defended, by the independent zeal 
of the Italians. In ecclesiastical rank and juris- 
diction the patriarch of Constantinople and the 
pope of Rome were nearly equal. But the Greek 
prelate was a domestic slave under the eye of 
his master, at whose nod he alternately passed 
from the convent to the throne, and from the 
throne to the coavent. A distant and dangerous 
Station, amidst the barbarians of the West, ex- 
cited the spirit and freedom of the Latin bish- 
ops. Their popular election endeared them to 
the Romans: the public and private indigence 
was relieved by their ample revenue; and the 
weakness or neglect of the emperors compelled 
them to consult, both in peace and war, the 
temporal safety of the city. In the school of ad- 
versity the pricst insensibly imbibed the virtues 
and the ambition of a prince; the same charac- 
ter was assumed, the same policy was adopted, 
by the Italian, the Greek, or the Syrian, who 
ascended the chair of St. Peter; and, after the 
loss of her legions and provinces, the genius and 
fortune of the popes again restored the suprem- 
acy of Rome. It is agreed that in the eighth 
century their dominion was founded on rebel- 
lion, and that the rebellion was produced, and 
justified, by the heresy of the Iconoclasts; but 
the conduct of the second and third Gregory, in 
this memorable contest, is variously interpreted 
by the wishes of their friends and enemies. The 
Byzantine writers unanimously declare that, 
after a fruitless admonition, they pronounced 
the separation of the East and West, and de- 
prived the sacrilegious tyrant of the revenue and 
sovereignty of Italy. Their excommunication is 
still more clearly expressed by the Greeks, who 
beheld the accomplishment of the paper tri- 
umphs; and as they are more strongly attached 
to their religion than to their country, they 
praise, instead of blaming, the zeal and ortho- 
doxy of these apostolical men.**° The modern 
champions of Rome are eager to accept the 
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praise and the precedent: this great and glori- 
ous example of the deposition of royal heretics 
is celebrated by the cardinals Baronius and Bel- 
larmine;?’ and if they are asked why the same 
thunders were not hurled against the Neros and 
Julians of antiquity? they reply, that the weak- 
ness of the primitive church was the sole cause 
of her patient loyalty.7®> On this occasion the 
effects of love and hatred are the same; and the 
zealous Protestants, who seek to kindle the in- 
dignation and to alarm the fears of princes and 
magistrates, expatiate on the insolence and trea- 
son of the two Gregories against their lawful 
sovereign.” They are defended only by the 
moderate Catholics, for the most part of the 
Gallican church,*° who respect the saint with- 
out approving the sin. These common advo- 
cates of the crown and mitre circumscribe the 
truth of facts by the rule of equity, Scripture, 
and tradition, and appeal to the evidence of 
the Latins,*! and the lives*? and epistles of the 
popes themselves. 

Two original epistles, from Gregory the Sec- 
ond to the emperor Leo, are still extant ;3? and 
if they cannot be praised as the most perfect 
models of eloquence and logic, they exhibit the 
portrait, or at least the mask, of the founder of 
the papal monarchy. “During ten pure and 
fortunate years,’’ says Gregory to the emperor, 
“we have tasted the annual comfort of your 
royal letters, subscribed in purple ink with your 
own hand, the sacred pledges of your attach- 
ment to the orthodox creed of our fathers. How 
deplorabie is the change! how tremendous the 
scandal! You now accuse the Catholics of idol-. 
atry; and, by the accusation, you betray your 
own impiety and ignorance. To this ignorance 
we are compelled to adapt the grossness of our 
style and arguments: the first elements of holy 
letters are sufficient for your confusion; and 
were you to enter a grammar-school, and avow 
yourself the enemy of our worship, the simple 
and pious children would be provoked to cast 
their horn-books at your head.” After this de- 
cent salutation the pope attempts the usual dis- 
tinction between the idols of antiquity and the 
Christian images. The former were the fanciful 
representations of phantoms or demons, at a 
time when the true God had not manifested his 
person in any visible likeness. The latter are the 
genuine forms of Christ, his mother, and his 
saints, who had approved, by a crowd of mira- 
cles, the innocence and merit of this relative 
worship. He must indeed have trusted to the 
ignorance of Leo, since he could assert the per- 
petual use of images from the apostolic age, and 
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their venerable presence in the six synods of the 
Catholic church. A more specious argument is 
drawn from present possession and recent prac- 
tice: the harmony of the Christian world super- 
sedes the demand of a general council; and 
Gregory frankly confesses that such assemblies 
can only be useful under the reign of an ortho- 
dox prince. To the impudent and inhuman Leo, 
more guilty than a heretic, he recommends 
peace, silence, and implicit obedience to his 
spiritual guides of Constantinople and Rome. 
The limits of civil and ecclesiastical powers are 
defined by the pontiff. To the former he appro- 
priates the body; to the latter the soul: the 
sword of justice is in the hands of the magis- 
trate: the more formidable weapon of excom- 
munication is intrusted to the clergy; and in the 
exercise of their divine commission a zealous 
son will not spare his offending father: the suc- 
cessor of St. Peter may lawfully chastise the 
kings of the earth. “You assault us, O tyrant! 
with a carnal and military hand: unarmed and 
naked we can only implore the Christ, the prince 
of the heavenly host, that he will send unto you 
a devil for the destruction of your body and the 
salvation of your soul. You declare, with loulish 
arrogance, I will despatch my orders to Rome: 
I will break in picces the image of St. Peter; and 
Gregory, like his predecessor Martin, shall be 
transported in chains and in exile to the foot of 
the imperial throne. Would to God that I 
might be permitted to tread in the footsteps of 
the holy Martin! but may the fate of Constans 
serve aS a warning to the persecutors of the 
church! After his just condemnation by the 
bishops of Sicily, the tyrant was cut off in the 
fulness of his sins, by a domestic servant: the 
saint is still adured by the nations of Scythia, 
among whom he ended his banishment and his 
life. But it is our duty to live for the edification 
and support of the faithful people; nor are we 
reduced to risk our safety on the event of a com- 
bat. Incapable as you are of defending your 
Roman subjects, the maritime situation of the 
city may perhaps expose it to your depredation; 
but we can remove to the distance of four-and- 
twenty stadia,*4 to the first fortress ef the Lom- 
bards, and then—you may pursue, the winds. 
Are you ignorant that the popes are the bond of 
union, the mediators of peace betwéen the East 
and West? The eyes of the nations are fixed on 
our humility; and they revere, as a God upon 
earth, the apostle St. Peter, whose image you 
threaten to destroy.*® ‘The remote and interior 
kingdoms of the West present their homage to 
Christ and his vicegerent; and we now prepare 
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to visit one of their most powerful monarchs 
who desires to receive from our hands the sacra- 
ment of baptism.** The barbarians have sub- 
mitted to the yoke of the Gospel, while you 
alone are deaf to the voice of the shepherd. 
These pious barbarians are kindled into rage: 
they thirst to avenge the persecution of the 
East. Abandon your rash and fatal enterprise; 
reflect, tremble, and repent. If you persist, we 
are innocent of the blood that will be spilt in the 
contest; may it fall on your own head!” 

The first assault of Leo against the images of 
Constantinople had been witnessed by a crowd 
of strangers from Italy and the West, who re- 
lated with grief and indignation the sacrilege of 
the emperor. But on the reception of his pro- 
scriptive edict they trembled for their domestic 
deities; the images of Christ and the Virgin, of 
the angels, martyrs, and saints, were abolished 
in all the churches of Italy; and a strong alter- 
native was proposed to the Roman pontiff, the 
royal favour, as the price of his compliance, deg- 
radation and exile as the penalty of his dis- 
obedience. Neither zeal nor policy allowed him 
to hesitate; and thie haughty strain in which 
Gregory addressed the emperor displays his 
confidence in the truth of his doctrine, or the 
powers of resistance. Without depending on 
prayers or miracles, he boldly armed against 
the public enemy, and his pastoral letters ad- 
monished the Italians of their danger and their 
duty.*? At this signal, Ravenna, Venice, and the 
cities of the Exarchate and Pentapolis adhered 
to the cause of religion; their military force by 
sea and land consisted, for the most part, of the 
natives; and the spirit of patriotism and zeal 
was transfused into the mercenary strangers. 
The Italians swore to live and die in the defence 
of the pope and the holy images; the Roman 
people was devoted to their father, and even 
the Lombards were ambitious to share the merit 
and advantage of this holy war. ‘The most trea- 
sonable act, but the most obvious revenge, was 
the destruction of the statues of Leo himself: the 
most effectual and pleasing measure of rebellion 
was the withholding the tribute of Italy, and 
depriving him of a power which he had recently 
abused by the imposition of a new capitation.*8 
'A form of administration was preserved by the 
election of magistrates and governors; and so 
high was the public indignation, that the Ital- 
ians were prepared to create an orthodox em- 
peror, and to conduct him with a fleet and army 
to the palace of Constantinople. In that palace 
the Roman bishops, the second and third Greg- 
ory, were condemned as the authors of the re- 
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volt, and every attempt was made, either by 
fraud or force, to seize their persons and to 
strike at their lives. The city was repeatedly 
visited or assaulted by captains of the guards, 
and dukes and exarchs of high dignity or secret 
trust; they landed with foreign troops, they ob- 
tained some domestic aid, and the superstition 
of Naples may blush that her fathers were at- 
tached to the cause of heresy. But these clandes- 
tine or open attacks were repelled by the cour- 
age and vigilance of the Romans; the Grecks 
were overthrown and massacred, their leaders 
suffered an ignominious death, and the popes, 
however inclined to mercy, refused to inter- 
cede for these guilty victims. At Ravenna,® 
the several quarters of the city had long exer- 
cised a bloody and hereditary feud; in religious 
controversy they found a new aliment of fac- 
tion: but the votaries of images were superior 
in numbers or spirit, and the exarch, who at- 
tempted to stem the torrent, lost his life in a 
popular sedition. To punish this flagitious deed, 
and restore his dominion in Italy, the emperor 
sent a ficet and army into the Hadriatic gulf. 
After suffering from the winds and waves much 
loss and delay, the Greeks made their descent 
in the neighbourhood of Ravenna: they threat- 
ened to depopulate the guilty capital, and to 
imitate, perhaps to surpass, the example of Jus- 
tinian the Second, who had chastised a former 
rebellion by the choice and execution of fifty 
of the principal inhabitants. The women and 
clergy, in sackcloth and ashes, lay prostrate in 
praycr; the men were in arms for the defence 
of their country; the common danger had 
united the factions, and the event of a battle was 
preferred to the slow miseries of a siege. In a 
hard-fought day, as the two armies alternately 
yielded and advanced, a phantom was seen, a 
voice was heard, and Ravenna was victorious 
by the assurance of victory. The strangers re- 
treated to their ships, but the populous sea- 
coast poured forth a multitude of boats; the 
waters of the Po were so deeply infected with 
blood, that during six years the public preju- 
dice abstained fromm the fish of the river; and the 
Institution of an annual feast perpetuated the 
worship of images and the abhorrence of the 
Greek tyrant. Amidst the triumph of the Cath- 
olic arms, the Roman pontiff convened a synod 
of ninety-three bishops against the heresy of the 
Iconoclasts. With their consent, he pronounced 
a general excommunication against all who by 
word or deed should attack the tradition of the 
fathers and the images of the saints: in this sen- 
tence the emperor was tacitly involved,‘ but 
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the vote of a last and hopeless remonstrance 
may seem to imply that the anathema was yet 
suspended over his guilty head. No sooner had 
they confirmed their own safety, the worship of 
images, and the freedom of Rome and Italy, 
than the popes appear to have relaxed of their 
severity, and to have spared the relics of the 
Byzantine dominion. Their moderate counsels 
delayed and prevented the election of a new 
emperor, and they exhorted the Italians not to 
separate from the body of the Roman mon- 
archy. The exarch was permitted to reside with- 
in the walls of Ravenna, a captive rather than a 
master; and till the Imperial coronation of 
Charlemagne, the government of Rome and 
Italy was exercised in the name of the succes- 
sors of Constantine." 

The liberty of Rome, which had been op- 
pressed by the arms and arts of Augustus, was 
rescued, after seven hundred and fifty years of 
servitude, from the persecution of Leo the Isau- 
rian. By the Czesars the triumphs of the consuls 
had been annthilated: in the decline and fall of 
the empire, the god Terminus, the sacred boun- 
dary, had insensibly receded from the ocean, 
the Rhine, the Danube, and the Euphrates; 
and Rome was reduced to her ancient territory 
from Viterbo to Terracina, and from Narni to 
the mouth of the Tiber.“ When the kings were 
banished, the republic reposed on the firm basis 
which had been founded by their wisdom and 
virtue. Their perpetual jurisdiction was dis ided 
between two annual magistrates: the senate con- 
tinued to exercise the powers of administration 
and counsel; and the legislative authority wags 
distributed in the assemblies of the people by a 
well-proportioned scale of property and service. 
Ignorant of the arts of luxury, the primitive Ro- 
mans had improved the science of government 
and war: the will of the community was abso- 
lute: the rights of individuals were sacred: one 
hundred and thirty thousand citizens were armed 
for defence or conquest; and a band of robbers 
and outlaws was moulded into a nation, deserv- 
ing of freedom and ambitious of glory.4® When 
thesovereignty of the Greek emperors was extin- 
guished, the ruins of Rome presented the sad 
image of depopulation and decay: her slavery 
was a habit, her liberty an accident; the effect of 
superstition, and the object of her own aniaze- 
ment and terror. The last vestige of the sub- 
stance, or even the forms, of the constitution, 
was obliterated from the practice and memory 
of the Romans; and they were devoid of knowl- 
edge, or virtue, again to build the fabric of a 
commonwealth. Their scanty remnant, the off- 
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spring of slaves and strangers, was despicable in 
the eyes of the victorious barbarians. As often 
as the Franks or Lombards expressed their 
most bitter contempt of a foe, they called hima 
Roman; “and in this name,” says the bishop 
Liutprand, ‘‘we include whatever is base, what- 
ever is cowardly, whatever is perfidious, the ex- 
tremes of avarice and luxury, and every vice 
that can prostitute the dignity of human na- 
ture.’’{4 By the necessity of their situation, the 
inhabitants of Rome were cast into the rough 
model of a republican government: they were 
compelled to elect some judges in peace and 
some leaders in war: the nobles assembled to 
deliberate, and their resolves could not be ex- 
ecuted without the union and consent of the 
multitude. ‘The style of the Roman senate and 
people was revived,‘® but the spirit was fled; 
and their new independence was disgraced by 
the tumultuous conflict of licentiousness and 
oppression. The want of laws could only be sup- 
plied by the influence of religion, and their for- 
eign and domestic counsels were moderated by 
the authority of the bishop. His alms, his ser- 
mons, his correspondence with the kings and 
prelates of the West, his recent services, their 
gratitude and oath, accustomed the Romans to 
consider him as the first magistrate or prince of 
the city. The Christian humility of the popes 
was not offended by the name of Dominus, or 
Lord; and their face and inscription are still 
apparent on the most ancient coins.‘® Their 
temporal dominion is now confirmed by the 
reverence of a thousand ycars; and their noblest 
title is the free choice of a people whom they 
had redeemed from slavery. 

In the quarrels of ancient Greece, the holy 
people of Elis enjoyed a perpetual peace, under 
the protection of Jupiter, and in the exercise of 
the Olympic games.“? Happy would it have 
been for the Romans if a similar privilege had 
guarded the patrimony of St. Peter from the 
calamities of war; if the Christians who visited 
the holy threshold would have sheathed their 
swords in the presence of the apostle and his 
successor. But this mystic circle could have been 
traced only by the want of a legislator and a 
sage: this pacific system was incompatible with 
the zeal and ambition of the popes: the Romans 
were not addicted, like the inhabitants of Elis, 
to the innocent and placid labours of agricul- 
ture; and the barbarians of Italy, though soft- 
ened by the climate, were far below the Grecian 
States in the institutions of public and private 
life. A memorable example of repentance and 
piety was exhibited by Liutprand, king of the 
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Lombards, In arms, at the gate of the Vatican, 
the conqueror listened to the voice of Gregory 
the Second,“ withdrew his troops, resigned his 
conquests, respectfully visited the church of St. 
Peter, and, after performing his devotions, of- 
fered his sword and dagger, his cuirass and man- 
tle, his silver cross, and his crown of gold, on the 
tomb of the apostle, But this religious fervour 
was the illusion, perhaps the artifice, of the mo- 
ment; the sense of interest is strong and lasting; 
the love of arms and rapine was congenial to the 
Lombards; and both the prince and people 
were irresistibly tempted by the disorders of 
Italy, the nakedness of Rome, and the unwar- 
like profession of her new chief. On the first 
edicts of the emperor, they declared themselves 
the champions of the holy images: Liutprand 
invaded the province of Romagna, which had 
already assuined that distinctive appellation; 
the Catholics of the Exarchate yielded without 
reluctance to his civil and military power; and 
a foreign enemy was introduced for the first 
time into the impregnable fortress of Ravenna. 
‘Lhat city and fortress were speedily recovered by 
the active diligence ‘nd maritime forces of the 
Venetians; and those faithful subjects obeyed 
the exhortation of Gregorv himself, in sepa- 
rating the personal guilt of Leo trom the gen- 
eral cause of the Roman empire.” The Greeks 
were less mindful of the service than the I.om- 
bards of the injury: the two nations, hostile in 
their faith, were reconciled in a dangerous and 
unnatural alliance: the king and the exarch 
marched to the conquest of Spoleto and Rome; 
the storm evaporated without eflect, but the 
policy of Liutprand alarmed Italy with a vexa- 
tious alternative of hostility and truce. His suc- 
cessor Astolphus declared himself the equal cne- 
my of the emperor and the pope: Ravenna was 
subdued by force or treachery,®® and this final 
conquest extinguished the series of the exarchs, 
who had reigned with a subordinate power since 
the tine of Justinian and the ruin of the Gothic 
kingdom. Rome was summoned to acknowl- 
edge the victorious Lombard as her lawful sov- 
ereign; the annual tribute of a piece of gold was 
fixed as the ransom of each citizen, and the 
sword of destruction was unsheathed to exact 
the penalty of her disobedience. ‘The Romans 
hesitated; they entreated; they complaincd; 
and the threatening barbarians were checked 
by arms and negotiations, ull the popes had 
engaged the friendship of an ally and avenger 
beyond the Alps.® 

In his distress the first Gregory had implored 
the aid of the hero of the age, of Charles Martel, 
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who governed the French monarchy with the 
humble title of mayor or duke; and who, by his 
signal victory over the Saracens, had saved his 
country, and perhaps Europe, from the Moe 
hammedan yoke. The ambassadors of the pope 
were received by Charles with decent reverence; 
but the greatness of his occupations, and the 
shortness of his life, prevented his interference 
in the affairs of Italy, except by a friendly and 
ineffectual mediation. His son Pepin, the heir 
of his power and virtues, assumed the office of 
champion of the Roman church; and the zeal 
of the French prince appears to have been 
prompted by the love of glory and religion. But 
the danger was on the banks of the Tiber, the 
succour on those of the Seine; and our sympa- 
thy is cold to the relation of distant misery. 
Amidst the tears of the city, Stephen the Third 
embraced the generous resolution of visiting in 
person the courts of Lombardy and France, to 
deprecate the injustice of his encmy, or to excite 
the pity and indignation of his friend. After 
soothing the public despair by litanies and ora- 
tions, he undertook this laborious journey with 
the arnbassadors of the French monarch and the 
Greck emperor. ‘The king of the Lombards was 
inexorable; but his threats could not silence the 
complaints, nor retard the speed, of the Roman 
pontiff, who traversed the Pennine Alps, re- 
posed in the abbey of St. Maurice, and hastened 
to grasp the right hand of his protector; a hand 
which was never lifted in vain, either in war or 
friendship. Stephen was entertained as the visi- 
ble successor of the apostle; at the next assem- 
bly, the field of March or of May, his injuries 
were exposed to a devout and warlike nation, 
and he repassed the Alps, not as a suppliant, 
but as a conqueror, at the head of a French 
army, which was led by the king in person. The 
Lombards, after a weak resistance, obtained an 
ignominious peace, and swore to restore the pos- 
sessions, and to respect the sanctity, of the Ro- 
man church. But no sconer was Astolphus de- 
livered from the presence of the French arms, 
than he forgot his promise and resented his dis- 
grace. Rome was again encompassed by his 
arms; and Stephen, apprehensive of fatiguing 
the zeal of his Transalpine allies, enforced his 
complaint and request by an eloquent letter in 
the name and person of St. Peter himself. ‘The 
apostle assures his adoptive sons, the king, the 
clergy, and the nobles of France, that, dead in 
the flesh, he is still alive in the spirit; that they 
now hear, and must obey, the voice of the 
founder and guardian of the Roman church; 
that the Virgin, the angels, the saints, and the 
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martyrs, and all the host of heaven, unanimous- 
ly urge the request, and will confess the obliga- 
tion; that riches, victory, and paradise will 
crown their pious enterprise, and that cternal 
damnation will be the penalty of their neglect, 
if they suffer his tomb, his temple, and his peo- 
ple to fall into the hands of the perfidious Lom- 
bards. The second expedition of Pepin was not 
less rapid and fortunate than the first: St. Peter 
was satisfied, Rome was again saved, and Astol- 
phus was taught the lessons of justice and sin- 
cerity by the scourge of a foreign master. After 
this double chastisement, the Lombards lan- 
guished about twenty years in a state of languor 
and decay. But their minds were not yet hum- 
bled to their condition; and instead of affecting 
the pacific virtues of the feeble, they peevishly 
harassed the Romans with a repetition of clains, 
evasions, and inroads, which they undertook 
without reflection and terminated without glory. 
On either side, their expiring monarchy was 
pressed by the zeal and prudence of Pope Adrian 
the First, the genius, the fortune, and greatness 
of Charlemagne the son of Pepin; these heroes 
of the church and state were united in public 
and domestic friendship, and, while they tram- 
pled on the prostrate, they varnished their pro- 
ceedings with the fairest colours of equity and 
moderation.®* The passes of the Alps and the 
walls of Pavia were the only defence of the Lom- 
bards; the former were surprised, the latter 
were invested, by the son of Pepin; and after a 
blockade of two years, Desiderius, the last of 
their native princes, surrendered his sceptre and 
his capital. Under the dominion of a foreign 
king, but in the possession of, their national 
laws, the Lombards became the brethren, rath- 
er than the subjects, of the Franks; who de- 
rived their blood, and manners, and language 
from the same Germanic origin. ** 

The mutual obligations of the popes and the 
Carlovingian family form the important link of 
ancient and modern, of civil and ecclesiastical, 
history. In the conquest of Italy, the champions 
of the Roman church obtained a favourable oc- 
casion, a specious title, the wishes of the people, 
the prayers and intrigues of the clergy. But the 
most essential gifts of the popes to the Carlovin- 
gian race were the dignities of king of France®® 
and of patrician of Rome. I. Under the sacer- 
dotal monarchy of St. Peter the nations began 
to resume the practice of seeking, on the banks 
of the Tiber, their kings, their laws, and the 
oracles of their fate. The Franks were perplexed 
between the name and substance of their gov- 
ernment. All the powers of royalty were exer- 
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cised by Pepin, mayor of the palace; and noth- 
ing, except the regal title, was wanting to his 
ambition. His enemies were crushed by his va- 
lour; his friends were multiplied by his liberal- 
ity; his father had been the saviour of Christen- 
dom; and the claims of personal merit were re- 
peated and ennobled in a descent of four gener- 
ations. The name and image of royalty was still 
preserved in the last descendant of Clovis, the 
feeble Childeric; but his obsolete right could 
only be used as an instrument of sedition: the 
nation was desirous of restoring the simplicity 
of the constitution; and Pepin, a subject and a 
prince, was ambitious to ascertain his own rank 
and the fortune of his family. The mayor and 
the nobles were bound, by an oath of fidelity, 
to the royal phantom: the blood of Clovis was 
pure and sacred in their eyes; and their com- 
mon ainbassadors addressed the Roman pontiff 
to dispel their scruples or to absolve their 
promise. The interest of Pope Zachary, the suc- 
cessor of the two Gregories, prompted him to 
decide, and to decide in their favour: he pro- 
nounced that the nation might lawfully unite, 
in the same person, the title and authority of 
king; and that the unfortunate Childeric, a vic- 
tim of the public safety, should be degraded, 
shaved, and confined in a monastery for the re- 
mainder of his days. An answer so agreeable to 
their wishes was accepted by the Franks, as the 
opinion of a casuist, the sentence of a judge, or 
the oracle of a prophet: the Merovingian race 
disappeared from the earth; and Pepin was ex- 
alted on a buckler by the suffrage of a free peo- 
ple, accustomed to obey his Jaws and to march 
under his standard. His coronation was twice 
performed, with the sanction of the popes, by 
their most faithful servant St. Boniface, the 
apostle of Germany, and by the grateful hands 
of Stephen the Third, who, in the monastery of 
St. Denys, placed the diadem on the head of his 
benefactor. The royal unction of the kings of 
Isracl was dexterously applied :** the successor 
of St. Peter assumed the character of a divine 
ambassador: a German chieftain was trans- 
formed into the Lord’s anointed; and this Jew- 
ish rite has been diffused and maintained by the 
superstition and vanity of modern Europe. The 
Franks were absolved from their ancient oath; 
but a dire anathema was thundered against 
them and their posterity, if they should dare to 
renew the same freedom of choice; or to elect a 
king, except in the holy and meriterious race of 
the Carlovingian princes. Without apprehend- 
ing the future danger, these princes gloried in 
their present security: the secretary of Charle- 
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magne affirms that the French sceptre was 
transferred by the authority of the popes;®" and, 
in their boldest enterprises, they insist, with con- 
fidence, on this signal and successful act of tem- 
poral jurisdiction. 

II. In the change of manners and language 
the patricians of Rome*® were far removed from 
the senate of Romulus, or the palace of Con- 
stantine—from the free nobles of the republic, 
or the fictitious parents of the emperor. After 
the recovery of Italy and Africa by the arms of 
Justinian, the importance and danger of those 
remote provinces required the presence of a 
supreine magistrate; he was indifferently styled 
the exarch or the patrician; and these governors 
of Ravenna, who fill their place in the chron- 
ology of princes, extended their jurisdiction 
over the Roman city. Since the revolt of Italy 
and the loss of the Exarchate, the distress of the 
Romians had exacted some sacrifice of their in- 
dependence. Yet, even in this act, they exer- 
cised the right of disposing of themselves; and 
the decrees of the senate and people successively 
invested Charles Martel and his posterity with 
the honours of patrician of Rome. The leaders 
of a powerful nation would have disdained a 
servile title and subordinate office; but the reign 
of the Greek emperors was suspended; and, in 
the vacancy of the empire, they derived a more 
glorious commission {rom the pope and the re- 
public. The Roman ambassadors presented 
these patricians with the keys of the shrine of 
St. Peter, as a pledge and symbol of sovereignty; 
with a holy banner which it was their right and 
duty to unfurl in the defence of the church and 
the city.” In the time of Charles Martel and of 
Pepin, the interposition of the Lombard king- 
dom covered the freedom, while it threatened 
the safety, of Rome; and the patriciate repre- 
sented only the title, the service, the alliance, of 
these distant protectors. ‘The power and policy 
of Charlemagne annihilated an enemy and im- 
posed a master, In his first visit to the capital he 
was received with all the honours which had 
formerly been paid to the exarch, the repre- 
sentative of the emperor; and these honours ob- 
tained some new decorations from the joy and 
gratitude of Pope Adrian the First.*° No sooner 
was he informed of the sudden approach of the 
monarch, than he despatched the magistrates 
and nobles of Rome to meet him, with the ban- 
ner, about thirty miles from the city. At the 
distance of one mile the Flaminian Way was 
lined with the schools, or national communities, 
of Greeks, Lombards, Saxons, etc.: the Roman 
youth was under arms; and the children of a 
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more tender age, with palms and olive branches 
in their hands, chanted the praises of their great 
deliverer. At the aspect of the holy crosses, and 
ensigns of the saints, he dismounted from his 
horse, led the procession of his nobles to the 
Vatican, and, as he ascended the stairs, devout. 
ly kissed each step of the threshold of the apos- 
tles. In the portico, Adrian expected him at the 
head of his clergy: they embraced, as friends 
and equals: but in their march to the altar, the 
king or patrician assumed the right hand of the 
pope. Nor was the Frank content with these 
vain and empty demonstrations of respect. In 
the twenty-six years that elapsed between the 
conquest of Lombardy and his Imperial coro- 
nation, Rome, which had been delivered by the 
sword, was subject, as his own, to the sceptre of 
Charlemagne. The people swore allegiance to 
his person and family: in his name money was 
coined and justice was administered; and the 
election of the popes was examined and con- 
firmed by his authority. Except an original and 
self-inherent claim of sovereignty, there was not 
any prerogative remaining which the title of 
emperor could add to the patrician of Rome. 

The gratitude of the Carlovingians was ade- 
quate to these obligations, and their names are 
consecrated as the saviours and benefactors of 
the Roman church. Her ancient patrimony of 
farms and houses was transformed by their 
bounty into the temporal dominion of cities and 
provinces; and the donation of the Exarchate 
was the first-fruits of the conquests of Pepin.® 
Astolphus with a sigh relinquished his prey; the 
keys and the hostages of the principal cities 
were delivered to the French ambassador; and, 
in his master’s name. he presented them before 
the tomb of St. Peter. The arnple measure of the 
Exarchate®™ might comprise all the provinces 
of Italy which had obeyed the emperor and his 
vicegerent; but its strict and proper limits were 
included in the territories of Ravenna, Bologna, 
and Ferrara: its inseparable dependency was 
the Pentapolis, which stretched along the Ha- 
driatic from Rimini to Ancona, and advanced 
into the midland country as far as the ridges of 
the Apennine. In this transaction the ambition 
and avarice of the popes has been severely con- 
demned. Perhaps the humility of a Christian 
priest should have rejected an earthly kingdom, 
which it was not easy for him to govern without 
renouncing the virtues of his profession. Perhaps 
a faithful subject, or even a generous enemy, 
would have been less impatient to divide the 
spoils of the barbarian; and if the emperor had 
intrusted Stephen to solicit in his name the res- 
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titution of the Exarchate, I will not absolve the 
pope from the reproach of treachery and false- 
hood. But in the rigid interpretation of the laws, 
every One may accept, without injury, what- 
ever his benefactor can bestow without injus- 
tice. The Greek emperor had abdicated or for- 
feited his right to the Exarchate; and the sword 
of Astolphus was broken by the stronger sword 
of the Carlovingian. It was not in the cause of 
the Iconoclast that Pepin had exposed his per- 
son and army in a double expedition beyond 
the Alps: he possessed, and might lawfully 
alienate, his conquests: and to the importuni- 
ties of the Greeks he piously replied that no hu- 
man consideration should tempt him to resume 
the gift which he had conferred on the Roman 
pontiff for the remission of his sins and the sal- 
vation of his soul. The splendid donation was 
granted in supreme and absolute dominion, 
and the world beheld for the first time a Chris- 
tian bishop invested with the prerogatives of a 
temporal prince—the choice of magistrates, the 
exercise of justice, the imposition of taxes, and 
the wealth of the palace of Ravenna. In the dis- 
solution of the Lombard kingdom the inhabi- 
tants of the duchy of Spoleto™ sought a refuge 
from the storm. shaved their heads after the Ro- 
man fashion, declared themselves the servants 
and subjects of St. Peter, and completed, by 
this voluntary surrender, the present circle of 
the ecclesiastical state. That mysterious circle 
was enlarged to an indefinite extent by the ver- 
bal or written donation of Charlemagne, who, 
in the first transports of his victory, despoiled 
himself and the Greck emperor of the cities and 
islands which had formerly been annexed to the 
Exarchate. But in the cooler moments of ab- 
sence and reficction he viewed with an eye of 
jealousy and envy the recent greatness of his 
ecclesiastic ally. The execution of his own and 
his father’s promises was respectfully eluded: 
the king of the Franks and Lombards asserted 
the inalienable rights of the empire; and, in his 
life and death, Ravenna,“ as well as Rome, was 
numbered in the list of his metropolitan cities. 
The sovereignty of thé Exarchate melted away 
in the hands of the popes; they found in the 
archbishops of Ravenna a dangerous and do- 
mestic rival :® the nobles and people disdained 
the yoke of a priest; and in the disorders of the 
times they could only retain the memory of an 
ancient claim, which, in a more prosperous 
age, they have revived and realised. 

Fraud is the resource of weakness and cun- 
ning; and the strong, though ignorant, barba- 
rian was often entangled in the net of sacerdotal 
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policy. The Vatican and Lateran were an ar- 
senal and manufacture which, according to the 
occasion, have produced or concealed a various 
collection of false or genuine, of corrupt or sus- 
picious acts, as they tended to promote the in- 
terest of the Roman church. Before the end of 
the eighth century some apostolical scribe, per- 
haps the notorious Isidore, composed the decre- 
tals and the donation of Constantine, the two 
magic pillars of the spiritual and temporal mon- 
archy of the popes. This memorable donation 
was introduced to the world by an epistle of 
Adrian the First, who exhorts Charlemagne to 
imitate the liberality and revive the name of the 
great Constantine.** According to the legend, 
the first of the Christian emperors was healed of 
the leprosy, and purified in the waters of bap- 
tism, by St. Silvester, the Roman bishop; and 
never was physician more gloriously recom- 
pensed. His royal proselyte withdrew from the 
seat and patrimony of St. Peter; declared his 
resolution of founding a new capital in the East; 
and resigned to the popes the free and perpetual 
sovereignty of Rome, Italy, and the provinces of 
the West.® This fiction was productive of the 
most beneficial effects. The Greek princes were 
convicted of the guilt of usurpation; and the re- 
volt of Gregory was the claim of his lawful in- 
heritance. ‘The popes were delivered from their 
debt of gratitude; and the nominal gifts of the 
Carlovingians were no more than the just and 
irrevocable restitution of a scanty portion of the 
ecclesiastical state. The sovereignty of Rome no 
longer depended on the choice of a fickle peo- 
ple; and the successors of St. Peter and Con- 
stantine were invested with the purple and pre- 
rogatives of the Czsars. So deep was the igno- 
rance and credulity of the times that the most 
absurd of fables was received with equal rever- 
ence in Greece and in France, and is still en- 
rolled among the decrees of the canon law." 
The emperors and the Romans were incapable 
of discerning a forgery that subverted their 
rights and freedom; and the only opposition 
proceeded from a Sabine monastery, which in 
the beginning of the twelfth century disputed 
the truth and validity of the donation of Con- 
stantine.” In the revival of letters and liberty 
this fictitious deed was transpierced by the pen 
of Laurentius Valla, the pen of an eloquent 
critic and a Roman patriot.” His contempora- 
ries of the fifteenth century were astonished at 
his sacrilegious boldness; yet such is the silent 
and irresistible progress of reason, that before 
the end of the next age the fable was rejected by 
the contempt of historians" and poets,’4 and the 
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tacit or modest censure of the advocates of the 
Roman church.’® The popes themselves have 
indulged a smile at the credulity of the vul- 
gar ;’* but a false and obsolete title still sanctifies 
their reign; and by the same fortune which has 
attended the decretals and the Sibylline oracles, 
the edifice has subsisted after the foundations 
have been undermined. 

While the popes established in Italy their 
freedom and dominion, the images, the first 
cause of their revolt, were restored in the East- 
ern empire.” Under the reign of Constantine 
the Fifth, the union of civil and ecclesiastical 
power had overthrown the tree, without extir- 
pating the root, of superstition. The idols, for 
such they were now held, were secretly cher- 
ished by the order and the sex most prone to 
devotion; and the fond alliance of the mionks 
and females obtained a final victory over the 
reason and authority of man. Leo the Fourth 
maintained with less rigour the religion of his 
father and grandfather; but his wife, the fair 
and ambitious Irene, had imbibed the zeal of 
the Athenians, the heirs of the idolatry, rather 
than the philosophy, +f their ancestors. During 
the life of her husband these sentiments were in- 
flanied by danger and dissimulation, and she 
could only labour to protect and promote some 
favourite monks whom she drew from their 
caverns and seated on the metropolitan thrones 
of the East. But as soon as she reigned in her 
own name and that of her son, Irene more seri- 
ously undertook the ruin of the Iconoclasts; and 
the first step of her future persecution was a gen- 
eral edict for liberty of conscience. In the resto- 
ration of the monks a thousand images were ex- 
posed to the public veneration; a thousand 
legends were invented of their sufferings and 
miracles. By the opportunities of death or re- 
mov al the episcopal seats were judiciously filled ; 
the most eager competitors for earthly or celes- 
tial favour anticipated and flattcred the judg- 
ment of their sovereign; and the promotion of 
her secretary Tarasius gavc Irene the patriarch 
of Constantinople, and the command of the 
Oriental church. But the decrees of a gencral 
council could only be repealed by a siinilar as- 
seinbly:78 the Iconoclasts whom she convened 
were bold in possession, and averse to debate; 
and the feeble voice of the bishops was re- 
echoed by the more formidable clamour of the 
soldiers and people of Constantinople. ‘The de- 
lay and intrigues of a year, the separation of the 
disaffected troops, and the choice of Nice tor a 
second orthodox synod, removed these obsta- 
cles; and the episcopal conscience was again, 
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after the Greek fashion, in the hands of the 
prince. No more-than eighteen days were al- 
lowed for the consummation of this important 
work: the Iconoclasts appeared, not as judges, 
but as criminals or penitents: the scene was 
decorated by the legates of Pope Adrian and the 
Eastern patriarchs; the decrees were framed 
by the president Tarasius, and ratified by the 
acclamations and subscriptions of three hun- 
dred and fifty bishops. ‘They unanimously pro- 
nounced that the worship of images is agreeable 
to Scripture and reason, to the fathers and 
councils of the church: but they hesitate whe- 
ther that worship be relative or direct; whether 
the Godhead and the figure of Christ be ecn- 
titled to the same mode of adoration. Of this 
second Nicene council the acts are still extant; 
a curious monument of superstition and igno- 
rance, of falsehood and folly. I shall only notuce 
the judgment of the bishops, on the comparative 
merit of image-worship and morality. A monk 
had concluded a truce with the demon of forni- 
cation, on condition of interrupting his daily 
prayers to a picture that hung in his cell. His 
scruples prompted him to consult the abbot. 
“Rather than abstain from adoring Christ and 
his Mother in their holy images, it would be 
better for you,” replied the casuist, “to enter 
every brothel, and visit every prostitute, in the 
city.”""° For the honour of orthodoxy, at least 
the orthodoxy of the Roman church, it is some- 
what unfortunate that the two princes 4 ho con- 
vened the two councils of Nice are both stained 
with the blood of their sons. ‘1 he second of these 
assemblies was approved and rigorously exe- 
cuted by the despotism of Irene, and she re- 
fused her adversaries the toleration which at 
first she had yranted to her friends. During the 
five succeeding reigns, a period of thirty-cight 
years, the contcst was maintained with un- 
abated rage and various success between the 
worshippers and the breakers of the images; 
but I am not inclined to pursue with minute 
diligence the repetition of the same events. 
Nicephorus allowed a general liberty of speech 
and practice; and the only virtue of his reign is 
accused by the monks as the cause of his tem- 
poral and eternal perdition, Superstition and 
weakness formed the character of Michael the 
First, but the saints and iniages were incapable 
of supporting their votary on the throne. In the 
purple, Leo the Fifth asserted the name and re- 
ligion of an Armenian; and the idols, with 
their seditious adherents, were condemned to a 
second exile. ‘Their applause would have sanctu- 
fied the murder of an impious tyrant, but his 
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assassin and successor, the second Michael, was 
tainted from his birth with the Phrygian here- 
sies; he attempted to mediate between the con- 
tending parties; and the intractable spirit of the 
Catholics insensibly cast him into the opposite 
scale. His moderation was guarded by timidity; 
but his son Theophilus, alike ignorant of fear 
and pity, was the last and most cruel of the 
Iconoclasts. The enthusiasm of the times ran 
strongly against them; and the emperors, who 
stemmed the torrent, were exasperated and 
punished by the public hatred. After the death 
of Theophilus the final victory of the images 
was achieved by a second female, his widow 
Theodora, whom he left the guardian of the 
empire. Her measures were bold and decisive. 
The fiction of a tardy repentance absolved the 
fame and the soul of her deceased husband; the 
sentence of the Iconoclast patriarch was com- 
muted from the loss of his eycs to a whipping of 
two hundred lashes: the bishops trembled, the 
monks shouted, and the festival of orthodoxy 
preserves the annual memory of the triumph of 
the images. A single question yet remaincd, 
whether they are endowed with any proper and 
inherent sanctity; it was agitated by the Greeks 
of the eleventh century;*! and as this opinion 
has the strongest recommendation of absurdity, 
I am surprised that it was not more explicitly 
decided in the affirmative. In the West Pope 
Adrian the First accepted and announced the 
decrees of the Nicene assembly, which is now 
revered by the Catholics as the seventh in rank 
of the general councils. Rome and Italy were 
docile to the voice of their father; but the great- 
est part of the Latin Christians were far behind 
in the race of superstition. The churches of 
France, Germany, England, and Spain steered 
a middle course between the adoration and the 
destruction of images, which they admitted into 
their temples, not as objects of worship, but as 
lively and uscful memorials of faith and history. 
An angry book of controversy was composed 
and published in the nasne of Charlemagne :* 
under his authority a synod of three hundred 
bishops was assembled at Frankfort:®* they 
blamed the fury of the Iconoclasts, but they 
pronounced a more severe censure against the 
superstition of the Grecks, and the decrees of 
their pretended council, which was long de- 
spised by the barbarians of the West.** Among 
them the worship of images advanced with a 
silent and insensible progress; but a large atone- 
ment is made for their hesitation and delay by 
the gross idolatry of the ages which precede the 
reformation, and of the countries, both in Eu- 
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rope and America, which are still immersed in 
the gloom of superstition. 

It was after the Nicene synod, and under the 
reign of the pious Irene, that the popes consum- 
mated the separation of Rome and Italy, by the 
translation of the empire to the less orthodox 
Charlemagne. They were compelled to choose 
between the rival nations: religion was not the 
sole motive of their choice; and while they dis- 
sembled the failings of their friends, they beheld, 
with reluctance and suspicion, the Catholic vir- 
tues of their foes. The difference of language and 
manners had perpetuated the enmity of the two 
capitals; and they were alienated from each 
other by the hostile opposition of seventy years. 
In that schism the Romans had tasted of free- 
dom, and the popes of sovereignty: their sub- 
mission would have exposed them to the revenge 
of a jealous tyrant; and the revolution of Italy 
had betrayed the impotence, as well as the tyran- 
ny, of the Byzantine court. The Greek emperors 
had restored the images, but they had not re- 
stored the Calabrian estates*? and the Ilynan 
diocese,*® which the Iconoclasts had torn away 
from the successors of St. Peter; and Pope Adri- 
an threatens them with a sentence of exconmmu- 
nication unless they speedily abjure this prac- 
tical heresy.°’ The Greeks were now orthodox; 
but their religion might be tainted by the breath 
of the reigning monarch; the Franks were now 
contumacious; but a discerning eye might dis- 
cern their approaching conversion, from the 
use, to the adoration, of tinapes. The name of 
Charlemagne was stained by the polemic acri- 
mony of his scribes; but the conqueror himself 
conformed, with the temper of a statesmian, to 
the various practice of France and Italy. In his 
four pilgrimages or visits to the Vatican he em- 
braced the popes in the communion of friend- 
ship and picty; knelt before the tomb, and con- 
sequcntly before the image, of the apostle; and 
joined, without scruple, in all the prayers and 
processions of the Roman liturgy. Would pru- 
dence or gratitude allow the pontiffs to re- 
nounce their benefactor? Had they a right to 
alienate his gift of the Exarchate? Had they 
power to abolish his government of Rome? The 
title of patrician was below the merit and great- 
ness of Charlemagne; and it was Only by reviv- 
ing the Western empire that they could pay 
their obligations or secure their establishment. 
By this decisive measure they would hinally 
eradicate the claims of the Greeks: from the de- 
baseinent of a provincial town, the majesty of 
Rorre would be restored; the Latin Christians 
would be united, under a supreme head, in 
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theit ancient metropolis; and the conquerors of 
the West would receive their crown from the 
successors of St. Peter. The Roman church 
would acquire a zealous and respectable advo- 
cate; and, under the shadow of the Carlovingian 
power, the bishop might exercise, with honour 
and safety, the government of the city.** 

Before the ruin of Paganism in Rome the 
competition for a wealthy bishopric had often 
been productive of tumult and bloodshed. The 
people was less numerous, but the times were 
more savage, the prize more important, and the 
chair of St. Peter was fiercely disputed by the 
leading ecclesiastics who aspired to the rank of 
sovereign. The reign of Adrian the First® sur- 
passes the measure of past or succeeding ages ;°° 
the walls of Rome, the sacred patrimony, the 
ruin of the Lombards, and the friendship of 
Charlemagne, were the trophies of his fame: he 
secretly edified the throne of his successors, and 
displayed in a narrow space the virtues of a 
great prince. His memory was revered; but in 
the next election, a priest of the Lateran, Leo 
the Third, was preferred to the nephew and the 
favourite of Adriiu, wisn he had promoted to 
the first dignities of the church. Their acquies- 
cence or repentance disguised, above four years, 
the blackest intention of revenge, till the day of 
a procession, when a furious band of conspira- 
tors dispersed the unarined multitude, and as- 
saulted with blows and wounds the sacred per- 
son of the pope. But their enterprise on his life 
or liberty was disappointed, perhaps by their 
own confusion and remorse. Leo was left for 
dead on the ground: on his revival from the 
swoon, the effect of his loss of blood, he recov- 
ered his speech and sight; and this natural event 
was improved to the miraculous restoration of 
his eyes and tongue, of which he had been de- 
prived, twice deprived, by the knife of the as- 
sassins.”! From his prison he escaped to the 
Vatican: the duke of Spoleto hastened to his 
rescuc, Charlemagne sympathised in his injury, 
and in his camp of Paderborn in Westphalia 
accepted, or solicited, a visit from the Roman 
pontiff, Leo repassed the Alps with a commis- 
sion of counts and bishups, the guards of his 
safety and the judges of his innocence; and it 
was not without reluctance that the conqucror 
of the Saxons delayed till the ensuing year the 
personal discharge of this pious office. In his 
fourth and last pilgrimage he was received at 
Rome with the due honours of king and patri- 
cian: Leo was permitted to purge himself by 
oath of the crimes imputed to his charge: his 
enemies were silenced, and the sacrilegious at- 
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tempt against his life was punished by the mild 
and insufficient penalty of exile. On the festival 
of Christmas, the last year of the eighth cen- 
tury, Charlemagne appeared in the church of 
St. Peter; and, to gratify the vanity of Rome, he 
had exchanged the simple dress of his country 
for the habit of a patrician. After the celebra- 
tion of the holy mysteries, Leo suddenly placed 
a precious crown on his head,*® and the dome 
resounded with the acclamations of the people, 
“Long life and victory to Charles, the most pi- 
ous Augustus, crowned by God the great and 
pacific emperor of the Romans!” The head and 
body of Charlemagne were consecrated by the 
royal unction: after the example of the Casars, 
he was saluted or adored by the pontiff: his 
coronation oath represents a promise to main- 
tain the faith and privileges of the church; and 
the first-fruits were paid in his rich offerings to 
the shrine of the apostle. In his familiar conver- 
sation the emperor protested his ignorance of 
the intentions of Leo, which he would have dis- 
appointed by his absence on that memorable 
day. But the preparations of the ceremony must 
have disclosed the secret; and the journey of 
Charlemagne reveals his knowledge and expec- 
tation: he had acknowledged that the Imperial 
title was the object of his ambition, and a Ro- 
man synod had pronounced that it was the only 
adequate reward of his merit and services.** 
The appellation of great has been often be- 
stowed, and sometimes deserved, but CHARLE- 
MAGNE is the only prince in whose favour the 
title has been indissolubly blended with the 
name. That name, with the addition of sarné, 
is inserted in the Roman calendar; and the 
saint, by a rare felicity, is crowned with the 
praises of the historians and philosophers of an 
enlightened age.®® His real merit is doubtless cn- 
hanced by the barbarism of the nation and the 
times from which he emerged: but the apparent 
magnitude of an object is likewise enlarged by 
an unequal comparison; and the ruins of Pal- 
myra derive a casual splendour from the naked- 
ness of the surrounding desert. Without injus- 
tice to his fame, I may discern some blemishes 
in the sanctity and greatness of the restorer of 
the Western empire. Of his moral virtues, chas- 
tity is not the most conspicuous:** but the pub- 
lic happiness could not be matcrially injured 
by his nine wives or concubines, the various in- 
dulgence of meaner or more transient amours, 
the multitude of his bastards whom he bestowed 
on the church, and the long celibacy and licen- 
tious manners of his daughters,"” whom the 
father was suspected of loving with too fond a 
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passion. I shall be scarcely permitted to accuse 
the ambition of a conqueror; but in a day of 
equal retribution, the sons of his brother Carlo- 
man, the Merovingian princes of Aquitain, and 
the four thousand five hundred Saxons who 
were beheaded on the same spot, would have 
something to allege against the justice and hu- 
manity of Charlemagne. His treatment of the 
vanquished Saxons** was an abuse of the right 
of conquest; his laws were not less sanguinary 
than his arms, and, in the discussion of his mo- 
tives, whatever is subtracted from bigotry must 
be imputed to temper. The sedentary reader is 
amazed by his incessant activity of mind and 
body; and his subjects and enemies were not 
less astonished at his sudden presence at the 
moment when they believed him at the most 
distant extremity of the empire; neither peace 
nor war, nor summer nor winter, were a season 
of repose; and our fancy cannot easily reconcile 
the annals of his reign with the geography of 
his expeditions. But this activity was a national, 
rather than a personal virtue: the vagrant life 
of a Frank was spent in the chase, in pilgrimage, 
in military adventures; and the journeys of 
Charlemagne were distinguished only by a more 
numerous train and a more important pur- 
pose. His military renown must be tried by the 
scrutiny of his troops, his enemies, and his ac- 
tions. Alexander conquered with the arms of 
Philip, but the ézeo heroes who preceded Charle- 
magne bequeathed him their name, thcir ex- 
amples, and the companions of their victories. 
At the head of his veteran and superior armics 
he oppressed the savage or degenerate nations, 
who were incapable of confederating for their 
common safety; nor did he ever encounter an 
equal antagonist in numbers, in discipline, or in 
arms. The science of war has been lost and re- 
vived with the arts of peace; but his campaigns 
are not illustrated by any siege or battle of sin- 
gular difficulty and success; and he might be- 
hold with envy the Saracen trophies of his 
grandfather. After his Spanish expedition his 
rear-guard was defeated in the Pyrenzean moun- 
tains; and the soldiers, whose situation was irre- 
trievable, and whose valour was useless, might 
accuse, with their last breath, the want cf skill 
or caution of their general.” I touch with rever- 
ence the laws of Charlemagne, so highly ap- 
plauded by a respectable judge. They compose 
not a system, but a series, of occasional and mi- 
nute edicts. for the correction of abuses, the re- 
formation of manners, the economy of his farms, 
the care of his poultry, and even the sale of his 
eggs. He wished to improve the laws and the 
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character of the Franks; and his attempts, how- 
ever feeble and imperfect, are deserving of 
praise: the inveterate evils of the times were 
suspended or mollified by his government ;'" 
but in his institutions I can seldom discover the 
general views and the immortal spirit of a legis- 
lator, who survives himself for the benefit of pos- 
terity. The union and stability of his empire de- 
pendcd on the life of a single man: he imitated 
the dangerous practice of dividing his king- 
doms among his sons; and, after his numerous 
diets, the whole constitution was left to fluctuate 
between the disorders of anarchy and despotism. 
His esteem for the piety and knowledge of the 
clergy tempted him to intrust that aspiring or- 
der with temporal dominion and civil jurisdic- 
tion; and his son Lewis, when he was stripped 
and degraded by the bishops, might accuse, in 
some measure, the imprudence of his father. 
His laws enforced the imposition of tithes, be- 
cause the demons had proclaimed in the air 
that the default of payment had been the cause 
of the last scarcity.!"' The literary merits of 
Charlemagne are attested by the foundation of 
schools, the introduction of arts, the works 
which were published in his name, and his fa- 
miliar connection with the subjects and strangers 
whom he invited to his court to educate both 
the prince and pcople. His own studies were 
tardy, laborious, and imperfect; if he spoke 
Latin, and understood Greek, he derived the 
rudiments of hnowledge from conversation, ra- 
ther than from books; and, in his mature ave, 
the emperor strove tu acquire the practice of 
writing, which every peasant now learns in his 
infancy.’ The grammar and logic, the music 
and astronomy, of the times were only culti- 
vated as the handmaids of superstition; but the 
curiosity of the human mind must ultimately 
tend to its improvement, and the encourage- 
ment of learning reflects the purest and most 
pleasing lustre on the character of Charle- 
magne.!*The dignity of his person,’ the length 
of his reign, the prosperity of his arms, the vig- 
our of his government, and the reverence of 
distant nations, distinguish him from the royal 
crowd; and Europe dates a new era from his 
restoration of the Western empire. 

That empire was not unworthy of its title,!% 
and some of the fairest kingdoms of Europe 
were the patrimony or conquest of a prince who 
reigned at the same time in France, Spain, 
Italy, Germany, and Hungary.'* I. The Ro- 
man province of Gaul had been transformed in- 
to the name and monarchy of France: but, in 
the decay of the Merovingian line, its limits 
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were contracted by the independence of the 
Britons and the revolt of Aquitain, Charlemagne 
pursued and confined the Britons on the shores 
of the ocean; and that ferocious tribe, whose 
origin and language are so different from the 
French, was chastised by the imposition of tri- 
bute, hostages, and peace. After a long and 
evasive contest, the rebellion of the dukes of 
Aquitain was punished by the forfeiture of their 
province, their liberty, and their lives, Harsh 
and rigorous would have been such treatment 
of ambitious governors, who had too faithfully 
copied the mayors of the palace. But a recent 
discovery!” has proved that these unhappy 
princes were the last and lawful heirs of the 
blood and sceptre of Clovis, a younger branch, 
from the brother of Dagobert, of the Merovin- 
gian house. Their ancient kingdom was re- 
duced to the duchy of Gascogne, to the counties 
of Fesenzac and Armagnac, at the foot of the 
Pyrenees: their race was propagated till the be- 
ginning of the sixteenth century, and, after sur- 
viving their Carlovingian tyrants, they were re- 
served to feel the injsctice or the favours of a 
third dynasty. By the re-union of Aquitain, 
France was enlarged to its present boundaries, 
with the additions of the Netherlands and 
Spain, as far as the Rhine. IT. The Saracens had 
been expelled from Trance by the grandfather 
and father of Charlemagne; but they still pos- 
sessed the greatest part of Spain, from the rock 
of Gibraltar to the Pyrenees. Amidst their civil 
divisions, an Arabian emir of Saragossa im- 
plored his protection in the diet of Paderborn. 
Charlemagne undertook the expedition, re- 
stored the emir, and without distinction of 
faith, impartially crushed the resistance of the 
Christians, and rewarded the obedience and 
service of the Mohammiedans. In his absence he 
instituted the Spanish march! which extended 
from the Pyrenees to the river Ebro: Barcelona 
was the residence of the French governor; he 
possessed the counties of Rousillon and Catalonza, 
and the infant kingdoms of Navarre and drragon 
were subject to his jurisdiction. III. As king of 
the Lombards and patrician of Rome he reigned 
over the greatest part of IraLy,'™ a tract of 
a thousand miles from the Alps to the borders 
of Calabria. The duchy of Benerentum, a Lom- 
bard fief, had spread, at the expense of the 
Greeks, over the modern kingdom of Naples. 
But Arrechis, the reigning duke, refused to be 
included in the slavery of his country, assumed 
the independent title of prince, and opposed 
his sword to the Carlovingian monarchy. His 
defence was firm, his submission was not in- 


glorious, and the emperor was content with an 
easy tribute, the demolition of his fortresses, and 
the acknowledgment, on his coins, of a supreme 
lord. ‘The artful flattery of his son Grimoald 
added the appellation of father, but he asserted 
his dignity with prudence, and Beneventum in- 
sensibly escaped from the French yoke.!!? IV. 
Charlemagne was the first who united Ger- 
MANY undcr the same sceptre. The name of 
Onental France is preserved in the circle of Fran- 
cona; and the people of Hesse and Thuringia 
were recently incorporated with the victors by 
the conformity of religion and government. ‘The 
Alemann, so formidable to the Romans, were 
the faithful vassals and confederates of the 
Franks, and their country was inscribed within 
the modern limits of Alsace, Swabia, and Switzer- 
land. ‘The Bavarians, with a similar indulgence 
of their laws and manners, were less patient of 
a master: the repeated treasons of Tasillo justi- 
fied the abolition of their hereditary dukes, and 
their power was shared among the counts who 
judged and guarded that important frontier, 
But the north of Germany, from the Rhine and 
beyond the Elbe, was still hostile and Pagan; 
nor was it ull after a war of thirty-three years 
that the Saxons bowed under the yoke of Christ 
and of Charlemagne. The idols and their vota- 
rics were extirpated; the foundation of eight 
bishoprics, of Munster, Osnaburgh, Paderborn, 
and Minden, of Bremen, Verden, Hildesheim, 
and Halberstadt, define, on either side of the 
Weser, the bounds of ancient Saxony; these 
episcopal seats were the first schools and cities 
of that savage land, and the religion and hu- 
manity of the children atoned, in some degree, 
for the massacre of the parents. Beyond the El- 
be, the Slav, or Sclavonians, of similar manners 
and various deuwominations, overspread the 
modern dominions of Prussia, Poland, and Bo- 
hemia, and some transient marks of obedience 
have tempted the French historian to extend 
the empire to the Baltic and the Vistula. The 
conquest or conversion of those countries is of a 
more recent age, but the first union of Bohemia 
with the Germanic body may be justly ascribed 
to the arms of Charlemagne. V. He retaliated 
on the Avars, or Huns of Pannonia, the same 
calaiities which they had inflicted on the na- 
tions. Their rings, the wooden fortifications 
which encircled their districts and villages, 
were broken down by the triple effort of a 
French army that was poured into their coun- 
try by land and water, through the Carpathian 
mountains and along the plain of the Danube. 
After a bloody conflict of eight years, the loss of 


some French generals was avenged by the 
slaughter of the most noble Huns: the relics of 
the nation submitted: the royal residence of the 
chagan was left desolate and unknown; and the 
treasures, the rapine of two hundred and fifty 
years, enriched the victorious troops, or deco- 
rated the churches, of Italy and Gaul." After 
the reduction of Pannonia, the empire of Char- 
lemagne was bounded only by the conflux of 
the Danube with the Theiss and the Save: the 
provinces of Istria, Liburnia, and Dalmatia 
were an easy though unprofitable accession; 
and it was an effect of his moderation that he 
left the maritime cities under the real or nom- 
inal sovereignty of the Greeks. But these distant 
possessions added more to the reputation than 
to the power of the Latin emperor; nor did he 
risk any ecclesiastical foundations to reclaim the 
barbarians from their vagrant life and idola- 
trous worship. Some canals of communication 
between the rivers, the Saéne and the Meuse, 
the Rhine and the Danube, were faintly at- 
tempted."? Their execution would have vivified 
the empire; and more cost and labour were 
often wasted in the structure of a cathedral. 

If we retrace the outlines of this geographical 
picture, it will be seen that the empire of the 
Franks extended, between east and west, from 
the Ebro to the Elbe or Vistula; between the 
north and south, from the duchy of Beneven- 
tum to the river Eyder, the perpetual boundary 
of Germany and Denmark. The personal and 
political importance of Charlemagne was mag- 
nified by the distress and division of the rest of 
Europe. The islands of Great Britain and Ire- 
land were disputed by a crowd of princes of 
Saxon or Scottish origin; and, after the loss of 
Spain, the Christian and Gothic kingdom of 
Alphonso the Chaste was confined to the nar- 
row range of the Asturian mountains. These 
petty sovereigns revered the power or virtuc of 
the Carlovingian monarch, implored the hon- 
our and support of his alliance, and styled him 
their common parent, the sole and supreme ein- 
peror of the West. He maintained a more 
equal intercourse with the caliph Harun al 
Rashid,"4 whose dominion stretched from 
Africa to India, and accepted from his ambas- 
sadors a tent, a water-clock, an elephant, and 
the keys of the Holy Sepulchre. It is not easy to 
conceive the private friendship of a Frank and 
an Arab, who were strangers to each other’s 
person, and language, and religion: but their 
public correspondence was founded on vanity, 
and their remote situation left no room for a 
competition of interest. Two-thirds of the West- 
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ern empire of Rome were subject to Charle- 
magne, and the deficiency was amply supplied 
by his command of the inaccessible or invinci- 
ble nations of Germany. But in the choice of 
his enemics we may be reasonably surprised 
that he so often preferred the poverty of the 
north to the riches of the south. The three-and- 
thirty campaigns laboriously consumed in the 
woods and morasses of Germany would have 
sufficed to assert the amplitude of his title by the 
expulsion of the Greeks from Italy and the Sara- 
cens from Spain. The weakness of the Greeks 
would have insured an casy victory: and the 
holy crusade against the Saracens would have 
been prompted by glory and revenge, and 
loudly justified by religion and policy. Perhaps, 
in his expeditions beyond the Rhine and the 
Elbe, he aspired to save his monarchy from the 
fate of the Roman empire, to disarm the ene- 
mies of civilised society, and to eradicate the 
seed of future cmigrations. But it has been wise- 
ly observed, that, in a light of precaution, all 
conquest must be ineffectual, unless it could be 
universal, since the increasing circle must be 
involved in a larger sphere of hostility."> The 
subjugation of Germany withdrew the veil 
which had so long concealed the continent or 
islands of Scandinavia from the knowledge of 
Europe, and awakened the torpid courage of 
their barbarous natives. ‘The fiercest of the Sax- 
on idolaters escaped from the Chistian tyrant 
to their brethren of the North; the Ocean and 
Mediterranean were covered with their pirati- 
cal fleets; and Charlemnagne beheld with a sigh 
the destructive progress of the Normans, who, 
in less than seventy years, precipitated the fall 
of his race and monarchy. 

Had the pope and the Romans revived the 
primitive constitution, the titles of emperor and 
Augustus were conferred on Charlemagne for 
the term of his life; and his successors, on cach 
vacancy, must have ascended the throne by a 
formal or tacit election. But the association of 
his son Lewis the Pious asserts the independent 
right of monarchy and conquest, and the em- 
peror scems on this occasion to Have foreseen 
and prevented the latent claims of the clergy. 
The royal youth was commanded to take the 
crown from the altar, and with hfs own hands 
to place it on his head, as a gift which he held 
from God, his father. and the nation."'® The 
Same ceremony was repeated, though with less 
energy, in the subsequent associations of Lo- 
thaire and Lewis the Second: the Carlovingian 
sceptre was transmitted from father to son in a 
lineal descent of four generations; and the am- 
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bition of the popes was reduced to the empty 
honour of crowning and anointing these heredi- 
tary prinoes, who were already invested with 
their power and dominions. The pious Lewis 
survived his brothers, and embraced the whole 
empire of Charlemagne; but the nations and 
the nobles, his bishops and his children, quickly 
discerned that this mighty mass was no longer 
inspired by the same soul; and the foundations 
were undermined to the centre, while the exter- 
nal surface was yet fair and entire. After a war, 
or battle, which consumed one hundred thou- 
sand Franks, the empire was divided by treaty 
between his three sons, who had violated every 
filial and fraternal duty. The kingdoms of Ger- 
many and France were for ever separated; the 
provinces of Gaul, between the Rhone and the 
Alps, the Meuse and the Rhine, were assigned, 
with Italy, to the Imperial dignity of Lothaire. 
In the partition of his share, Lorraine and Arles, 
two recent and transitory kingdoms, were be- 
stowed on the younger children: and Lewis the 
Second, his eldest son, was content with the 
realm of Italy, the pruper and sufficient patri- 
mony of a Roman emperor. On his death, with- 
out any male issue, the vacant throne was dis- 
puted by his uncles and cousins and the popes 
most dexterously seized the occasion of judging 
the claims and merits of the candidates, and of 
bestowing on the most obsequious, or most lib- 
eral, the Imperial office of advocate of the Ro- 
man church. The dregs of the Carlovingian 
race no longer exhibited any symptoms of vir- 
tue or power, and the ridiculous epithets of the 
bald, the stammerer, the fat, and the simple, dis- 
tinguished the tame and uniform features of a 
crowd of kings alike deserving of oblivion. By 
the failure of the collateral branches the whole 
inheritance devolved to Charles the Fat, the 
last emperor of his family: his insanity author- 
ised the desertion of Germany, Italy, and 
l'rance: he was deposed in a diet, and solicited 
his daily bread from the rebels by whose con- 
tempt his life and liberty had been spared. Ac- 
cording to the measure of their force, the gover- 
nors, the bishops, and the lords usurped the 
fragments of the falling empire; and some pre- 
ference was shown to the female or illegitimate 
blood of Charlemagne. Of the greater part, the 
title and possession were alike doubtful, and the 
merit was adequate to the contracted scale of 
thei: dominions. Those who could appear with 
an army at the gates of Rome were crowned em- 
perors in the Vatican; but their modesty was 
more frequently satisfied with the appellation 
of kings of Italy: and the whole term of seventy- 
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four years may be deemed a vacancy, from the 
abdication of Charles the Fat to the establish- 
ment of Otho the First. 

Otho"! was of the noble race of the dukes of 
Saxony; and if he truly descended from Witi- 
kind, the adversary and proselyte of Charle- 
magne, the posterity of a vanquished people 
was exalted to reign over their conquerors. His 
father, Henry the Fowler, was elected, by the 
suffrage of the nation, to save and institute the 
kingdom of Germany. Its limits"4® were en- 
larged on every side by his son, the first and 
greatest of the Othos. A portion of Gaul, to the 
west of the Rhine, along the banks of the Meuse 
and the Moselle, was assigned to the Germans, 
by whose blood and language it has been tinged 
since the time of Cesar and Tacitus. Between 
the Rhine, the Rhone, and the Alps, the suc- 
cessors of Otho acquired a vain supremacy over 
the broken kingdoms of Burgundy and Arles. In 
the North, Christianity was propagated by the 
sword of Otho, the conqueror and apostle of the 
Slavic nations of the Elbe and Oder: the march- 
es of Brandenburg and Sleswick were fortified 
with German colonies; and the king of Den- 
mark, the dukes of Poland and Bohemia, con- 
fessed themselves his tributary vassals. At the 
head of a victorious army he passed the Alps, 
subdued the kingdom of Italy, delivered the 
pope, and for ever fixed the Imperial crown in 
the name and nation of Germany. From that 
memorable era two maxims of public jurispru- 
dence were introduced by force and ratified by 
time. I. That the prince, who was elected in the 
German diet, acquired from that instant the 
subject kingdoms of Italy and Rome. II. But 
that he might not legally assume the titles of 
emperor and Augustus, till he had received the 
crown from the hands of the Roman pontitt.4 

The imperial dignity of Charlemagne was 
announced to the East by the alteration of his 
style; and instead of saluting his fathers, the 
Greek emperors, he presumed to adopt the 
inore equal and familiar appellation of bro- 
ther.428 Perhaps in his connection with Irene he 
aspired to the name of husband: his embassy to 
Constantinople spoke the language of peace 
and friendship. and might conceal a treaty of 
marriage with that ambitious princess, who had 
renounced the most sacred duties of a mother. 
The nature, the duration, the probable conse- 
quences of such a union between two distant 
and dissonant empires, it is impossible to con- 
jecture; but the unanimous silence of the Latins 
may teach us to suspect that the report was in- 
vented by the enemies of Irene, to charge her 
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with the guilt of betraying the church and state 
to the strangers of the West."! The French am- 
bassadors were the spectators, and had nearly 
been the victims, of the conspiracy of Nicepho- 
rus, and the national hatred. Constantinople 
was exasperated by the treason and sacrilege of 
ancient Rome: a proverb, “That the Franks 
were good friends and bad neighbours,”’ was in 
every one’s mouth; but it was dangerous to 
provoke a neighbour who might be tempted to 
reiterate, in the church of St. Sophia, the cere- 
mony of his Imperial coronation. After a tedi- 
ous journey of circuit and delay, the ambassa- 
dors of Nicephorus found him in his camp, on 
the banks of the river Sala; and Charlemagne 
affected to confound their vanity by displaving, 
in a Franconian village, the pomp, or at least 
the pride, of the Byzantine palace.’ The Greeks 
were successively led through four halls of audi- 
ence: in the first they were ready to fall pros- 
trate before a splendid personage in a chair of 
state, till he informed them that he was only a 
servant, the constable, or master of the horse, of 
the emperor. The same mistake and the same 
answer were repeated in the apartinents of the 
count palatinc, the steward, and the chamber- 
lain ;and their impatience was gradually height- 
ened, till the doors of the presence-chamber 
were thrown open, and they beheld the gen- 
uine monarch on his throne, enriched with the 
foreign luxury which he despised, and encircled 
with the love and reverence of his victorious 
chiefs. A treaty of peace and alliance was con- 
cluded between the two empires, and the limits 
of the East and West were defihed by the right 
of present possession. But the Grecks!”3 soon for- 
got this humiliating equality, or remembered it 
only to hate the barbarians by whom it was ex- 
torted. During the short union of virtue and 
power, they respectfully saluted the august 
Charlemagne with the acclamations of baszleus, 
and emperor of the Romans. As soon as these 
qualities were separated in the person of his 
pious son, the Byzantine letters were inscribed, 
**To the king, or, as he styles himself, the em- 
peror, of the Franks and Lombards.’”? When 
both the power and virtue were extinct, they 
despoiled Lewis the Second of his hereditary 
title, and, with the barbarous appellation of rex 
or rega, degraded him among the crowd of Latin 
princes. His reply‘ is expressive of his weak- 
ness: he proves, with some learning, that bothin 
sacred and profane history the name of king is 
synonymous with the Greek word dbastleus: if, at 
Constantinople, it were assumed in a more cx- 
clusive and imperial sense, he claims from his 
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ancestors, and from the pope, a just participa- 
tion of the honours of the Roman purple. ‘The 
same controversy was revived in the reign of the 
Othos; and their ambassador describes in lively 
colours the insolence of the Byzantine court.!25 
The Grecks affected to despise the poverty and 
ignorance of the Franks and Saxons; and in 
their last decline refused to prostitute to the 
kings of Germany the title of Roman emperors. 

These emperors, in the election of the popes, 
continued to exercise the powers which had 
been assumed by the Gothic and Grecian 
princes; and the importance of this prerogative 
increased with the temporal estate and spiritual 
jurisdiction of the Roman church. In the Chris- 
tian aristocracy the principal members of the 
clergy still formed a senate to assist the admin- 
istration, and to supply the vacancy, of the 
bishop. Rome was divided into twenty-cight 
parishes, and each parish was governed by a 
cardinal-priest, or presbyter—a_ title which, 
however common and modest in its origin, has 
aspired to emulate the purple of kings. Their 
nuinber was enlarged by the association of the 
seven deacons of the most considerable hospi- 
tals, the seven palatine judges of the Lateran, 
and some dignitaries of the church. This eccle- 
siastical senate was directed by the seven cardi- 
nal-bishops of the Roman province, who were 
less occupied in the suburb clioceses of Ostia, 
Porto, Velitra, Tusculum, Praneste, Tibur, 
and the Sabines, than by their weekly service in 
the Lateran, and their superior share in the hon- 
ours and authority of the apostolic see. On the 
death of the pope these bishops recominended a 
successor to the suflrage of the college of car- 
dinals,'’® and their choice was ratified or reject- 
ed by the applause or clamour of the Roman 
people. But the election was imperfect; nor 
could the pontiff be legally consecrated till the 
emperor, the advocate of the church, had gra- 
ciously signified his approbation and consent. 
The royal commissioner examined on the spot 
the form and freedom of the proceedings; nor 
was it till after a previous scrutiny into the qual- 
ifications of the candidates that he accepted an 
oath of fidelity, and confirmed the donations 
which had successively enriched the patrimony 
of St. Peter. In the frequent schisms the rival 
claims were submitted to the sentence of the 
empcror; and in a synod of bishops he presumed 
to judge, to condemn, and to punish the crimes 
of a guilty pontiff. Otho the First imposed a 
treaty on the senate and people, who engaged 
to prefer the candidate most acceptable to his 
majesty :"7 his successors anticipated or pre- 
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vented their choice: they bestowed the Roman 
benefice, like the bishoprics of Cologne or Bam- 
berg, on their chancellors or preceptors; and 
whatever might be the merit of a Frank or Sax- 
on, his name sufficiently attests the interposition 
of foreign power. These acts of prerogative were 
must speciously excused by the vices of a popu- 
lar election. ‘The competitor who had been ex- 
cluded by the cardinals appealed to the pas- 
sions or avarice of the multitude; the Vatican 
and the Lateran were stained with blood; and 
the most powerful senators, the marquises of 
Tuscany and the counts of ‘Tusculum, held the 
apostolic see in a long and disgraceful servitude. 
The Roman pontiffs of the ninth and tenth cen- 
turies were insulted, imprisoned, and murdered 
by their tyrants; and such was their indigence, 
alter the loss and usurpation of the ecclesiastical 
patrimonies, that thev could neither support the 
state of a prince, nor exercise the charity of a 
priest.!*8 The influence of two sister prostitutes, 
Marouzia and ‘Theodora, was founded on their 
wealth and beauty, their political and amorous 
intrigues: the most surnauous of their lovers 
were rewarded with the Rotnan mitre, and 
their reign’? may have suggested to the darker 
ages!9° the fable! of a female pope. ‘The bas- 
tard son, the grandson, and the great-grandson 
of Marozia, a rare genealogy, were seated in the 
chair of St. Peter; and it was at the age of nine- 
teen years that the second of these became the 
head of the Latin church. His youth and man- 
hood were of a suitable complexion; and the 
nations of pilgrims could bear testimony to the 
charges that were urged against him in a Ro- 
man synod, and in the presence of Otho the 
Great. As John AIT. had renounced the dress 
and decencies of his profession, the seldrer may 
not perhaps be dishonoured by the wine which 
he drank, the blood that he spilt, the flames that 
he kindled, or the licentious pursuits of gaming 
and hunting. His open simony might be the 
consequence of distress; and his blasphemous 
invocation of Jupiter and Venus, if it be true, 
could not possibly be serious. But we read, with 
sone surprise, that the worthy grandson of Ma- 
rozia lived in public adultery with the matrons 
of Rome; that the Lateran palace was turned 
into a school for prostitution; and that his rapes 
of virgins and widows had deterred the female 
pilgrims from visiting the tomb of St. Peter, lest, 
in tite devout act, they should be violated by his 
successor.!*3 The Protestants have dwelt with 
malicious pleasure on these characters of anti- 
christ; but to a philosophic eye the vices of the 
clergy are far less dangerous than thcir virtues. 
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After a long series of scandal the apostolic see 
was reformed and exalted by the austerity and 
zeal of Gregory VII. That ambitious monk de- 
voted his life to the execution of two projects. 
I. To fix in the college of cardinals the freedom 
and independence of election, and for ever to 
abolish the right or usurpation of the emperors 
and the Roman people. II. To bestow and re- 
sume the Western empire as a fief or benefice'** 
of the church, and to extend his temporal do- 
minion over the kings and kingdoms of the 
earth. After a contest of fifty years the first of 
these designs was accomplished by the firm sup- 
port of the ecclesiastical order, whose liberty 
was connected with that of their chief. But the 
second attempt, though it was crowned with 
some partial and apparent success, has been vig- 
orously resisted by the secular power, and fi- 
nally extinguished by the improvement of hu- 
man reason. 

In the revival ot the empire of Rome neither 
the bishop nor the people could bestow on 
Charlemagne or Otho the provinces which 
were lost, as they had been won by the chance 
of arms. But the Romans were free to choose a 
master for themselves; and the powers which 
had been delegated to the patrician were irre- 
vocably granted to the French and Saxon em- 
perors of the West. The broken records of the 
times'*> preserve some remembrance of their 
palace, their mint, their tribunal, their edicts, 
and the sword of justice, which, as late as the 
thirteenth century, was derived from Cesar to 
the prafect of the city.°* Between the arts of the 
popes and the violence of the people this su- 
premacy was crushed and annihilated. Content 
with the titles of emperor and Augustus, the 
successors of Charlemagne neglected to assert 
this local jurisdiction. In the hour of prosperity 
their ambition was diverted by more alluring 
objects; and in the decay and division of the 
empire they were oppressed by the defence of 
their hereditarv provinces. Amidst the ruins of 
Italy the famous Marozia invited one of the 
usurpers to assume the character of her third 
husband; and Hugh king of Burgundy was in- 
troduced by her faction into the mole of Ha- 
drian or castle of St. Angelo, which commands 
the principal bridge and entrance of Rome. Her 
son by the first marriage, Alberic, was compel- 
led to attend at the nuptial banquet; but his re- 
luctant and ungraceful service was chastised 
with a blow by his new father. The blow was 
productive of a revolution. “Romans,” ex- 
claimed the youth, ‘‘once you were the masters 
of the world, and these Burgundians the most 
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abject of your slaves. They now reign, these 
voracious and brutal savages, and my injury is 
the commencement of your servitude.”*!?7 The 
alarum-bell rang to arms in every quarter of the 
city: the Burgundians retreated with haste and 
shame; Marozia was imprisoned by her victo- 
rious son; and his brother, Pope John XI., was 
reduced to the exercise of his spiritual functions, 
With the title of prince, Alberic possessed above 
twenty years the government of Rome; and he 
is said to have gratified the popular prejudice 
by restoring the office, or at least the title, of 
consuls and tribunes. His son and heir Octavian 
assumed, with the pontificate, the name of 
John XII.: like his predecessor, he was pro- 
voked by the Lombard princes to seek a deliv- 
erer for the church and republic; and the ser- 
vices of Otho were rewarded with the Imperial 
dignity. But the Saxon was imperious, the Ro- 
mans were impatient, the festival of the corona- 
tion was disturbed by the secret conflict of pre- 
rogative and freedom, and Otho commanded 
his sword-bearer not to stir from his person lest 
he should be assaulted and murdered at the 
foot of the altar.'5* Before he repassed the Alps, 
the emperor chastised the revolt of the people 
and the ingratitude of John XII. The pope was 
degraded in a synod; the pra:fect was mounted 
on an ass, whipped through the city, and cast 
into a dungeon; thirteen of the most guilty were 
hanged, others were mutilated or banished; 
and this severe processs was justified by the an- 
cient laws of Theodosius and Justinian. The 
voice of fame has accused the second Otho of a 
perfidious and bloody act, the ‘massacre of the 
senators, whom he had invited to his table un- 
der the fair semblance of hospitality and friend- 
ship.'* In the minority of his son Otho the 
Third, Rome made a bold attempt to shake off 
the Saxon yoke, and the consul Crescentius was 
the Brutus of the republic. From the condition 
of a subject and an exile he twice rose to the 
command of the city, oppressed, expelled, and 
created the popes, and formed a conspiracy for 
restoring the authority of the Greek empcrors. 
In the fortress of St. Angelo he maintained an 
obstinate siege, till the unfortunate consul was 
betrayed by a promise of safety: his body was 
suspended on a gibbet, and his head was ex- 
posed on the battlements of the castle. By a re- 
verse of fortune, Otho, after separating his 
troops, was besieged three days, without food, 
in his palace, and a disgraceful escape saved 
him from the justice or fury of the Romans. The 
senator Ptolemy was the Icader of the people, 
and the widow of Crescentius enjoyed the plea- 
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sure or the fame of revenging her husband by a 
poison which she administered to her Imperial 
lover. It was the design of Otho the Third to 
abandon the ruder countries of the North, to 
erect his throne in Italy, and to revive the insti- 
tutions of the Roman monarchy. But his suc- 
cessors only once in their lives appeared on the 
banks of the Tiber to reccive their crown in the 
Vatican.'4° Their absence was contemptible, 
their presence odious and formidable. They de- 
scended from the Alps at the head of their bar- 
barians, who were strangers and enemies to the 
country; and their transient visit was a scene of 
tumult and bloodshed.’ A faint remembrance 
of their ancestors still tormented the Romans; 
and they beheld with pious indignation the suc- 
cession of Saxons, Franks, Swabians, and Bo- 
heiians, who usurped the purple and prcroga- 
tives of the Caesars. 

There is nothing perhaps morc adverse to na- 
ture and reason than to hold in obedience re- 
mote countries and foreign nations in opposi- 
tion to their inclination and interest. A torrent 
of barbarians may pass over the earth, but an 
extensive empire must be supported by a re- 
fined system of policy and oppression: in the 
centre an absolute power, prompt in action and 
rich in resources: a swift and easy communica- 
tion with the extreme parts: fortifications to 
check the first effort of rebellion: a regular ad- 
ministration to protect and punish; and a well- 
disciplined army to inspire fear, without pro- 
voking discontent and despair. Far different 
was the situation of the German Czxsars, who 
were ambitious to enslave the kingdom of Italy. 
Their patrimonial estates were stretched along 
the Rhine, or scattered in the provinces; but 
this ample domain was alienated by the impru- 
dence or distress of successive princes; and their 
revenue from minute and vexatious prerogative, 
was scarcely sufficient for the maintenance of 
their household. Their troops were formed by 
the legal or voluntary service of their feudal vas- 
sals, who passed the Alps with reluctance, as- 
sumed the licence of rapine and-disorder, and 
capriciously deserted before the end of the cam- 
paign. Whole armies were swept away by the 
pestilential influence of the climate; the survi- 
vors brought back the bones of their princes and 
nobles ;'#? and the effects of their own intein- 
perance were often imputed to ‘the treachery 
and malice of the Italians, who rejoiced at least 
in the calamities of the barbarians. This irregu- 
lar tyranny might contend on equal terms with 
the petty tyrants of Italy; nor can the people, 
or the reader, be much interested in the event 
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of the quarrel. But in the eleventh and twelfth 
centuries the Lombards rekindled the flame of 
industry and freedom, and the generous exam- 
ple was at length imitated by the republics of 
Tuscany. In the Italian cities a municipal gov- 
ernment had never been totally abolished; and 
their first privileges were granted by the favour 
and policy of the emperors, who were desirous 
of erecting a plebeian barrier against the inde- 
pendence of the nobles. But their rapid progress, 
the daily extension of their power and preten- 
sions, were founded on the numbcrs and spirit 
of these rising communities.'* Each city filled 
the measure of her diocese or district: the juris- 
diction of the counts and bishops, of the mar- 
quises and counts, was banished from the land; 
and the proudest nobles were persuaded or 
compelled to desert their solitary castles, and 
to embrace the more honourable character of 
freemen and magistrates. ‘The legislative au- 
thority was inherent in the general assembly; 
but the executive powers were intrusted to three 
consuls, annually chosen from the three orders 
of captains, valvas ors, ‘* and cominons, into 
which the republic was divided. Under the pro- 
tection of equal law the labours of agriculture 
and commerce were gradually revived; but the 
martial spirit of the Lombards was nourished 
by the presence of danger; and as often as the 
bell was rung, or the standard!*® erected, the 
gates of the city poured forth a numerous and 
intrepid band, whose zeal in their own cause 
was soon guided by the use and discipline of 
arms. At the foot of these popular ramparts the 
pride of the Czesars was overthrown; and the 
invincible genius of liberty prevailed over the 
two I’rederics, the greatest princes of the middle 
age: the first, superior perhaps in military prow- 
ess; the second, who undoubtedly excelled in 
the softer accomplishments of peace and learn- 
ing. 

Ambitious of restoring the splendour of the 
purple, Frederic the First invaded the republics 
of Lombardy with the arts of a statesinan, the 
valour of a soldicr, and the cruelty of a tyrant. 
The recent discovery of the Pandects had re- 
newed a science most favourable to despotism; 
and his venal advocates proclaimed the emper- 
or the absolute master of the lives and proper- 
tics of his subjects. His royal prerogatives, in a 
less odious sense, were acknowledged in the diet 
of Runcaglia, and the revenue of Italy was fixed 
at thirty thousand pounds of silver,!*® which 
were rnultiplied to an indefinite demand by the 
rapine of the fiscal officers. The obstinate cities 
were reduccd by the terror or the force of his 
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arms; his captives were delivered to the execu- 
tioner, or shot from his military engines; and 
after the siege and surrender of Milan the build- 
ings of that stately capital were razed to the 
ground, three hundred hostages were sent into 
Germany, and the inhabitants were dispersed 
in four villages, under the yoke of the inflexible 
conqueror.'47 But Milan soon rose from her 
ashes; and the league of Lombardy was cement- 
ed by distress: their cause was espoused by 
Venice, Pope Alexander the Third, and the 
Greck emperor: the fabric of oppression was 
overturned in a day; and in the treaty of Con- 
stance, Frederic subscribed, with some reserva- 
tions, the freedom of four-and-twenty cities. 
His grandson contended with their vigour and 
maturity; but Frederic the Second!“ was en- 
dowed with some personal and peculiar advan- 
tages. His birth and education recommended 
him to the Italians; and in the implacable dis- 
cord of the two fa¢tions the Ghibelins were at- 
tached to the emperor, while the Guelfs dis- 
played the banner of liberty and the church. 
The court of Rome had slumbered when his 
father Henry the Sixth was permitted to unite 
with the empire the kingdoms of Naples and 
Sicily; and from these hereditary realms the son 
derived an ample and ready supply of troops 
and treasure. Yet Frederic the Second was fi- 
nally oppressed by the arms of the Lombards 
and the thunders of the Vatican: his kingdom 
was given to a stranger, and the last of his family 
was beheaded at Naples on a public scaffold. 
During sixty years no emperor appeared in 
Italy, and the name was remembered only by 
the ignominious sale of the last relics of sov- 
creignty. 

The barbarian conquerors of the West were 
pleased to decorate their chief with the title of 
emperor; but it was not their design to invest 
hin with the despotism of Constantine and Jus- 
tinian. ‘The persons of the Germans were free, 
their conquests were their own, and their na- 
tional character was animated by a spirit which 
scorned the servile jurisprudence of the new or 
the ancient Rome. It would have been a vain 
and dangerous attempt to impose a monarch 
on the armed freemen, who were impatient of 
a magistrate; on the bold, who refused to obey; 
on the powerful, who aspired to command. The 
empire of Charlemagne and Otho was distrib- 
uted among the dukes of the nations or prov- 
inces, the counts of the smaller districts, and the 
margraves of the marches or frontiers, who all 
united the civil and military authority as it had 
been delegated to the lieutenants of the first 
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Cexsars. The Roman governors, who for the 
most part were soldiers of fortune, seduced their 
mercenary legions, assumed the Imperial pur- 
ple, and either failed or succeeded in their re- 
volt, without wounding the power and unity of 
government. If the dukes, margraves, and 
counts of Germany were less audacious in their 
claims, the consequences of their success were 
more lasting and pernicious to the state. In- 
stead of aiming at the supreme rank, they silent- 
ly laboured to establish and appropriate their 
provincial independence. ‘Their ambition was 
seconded by the weight of their estates and vas- 
sals, their mutual example and support, the 
common interest of the subordinate nobility, 
the change of princes and families, the minori- 
ties of Otho the Third and Henry the Fourth, 
the ambition of the popes, and the vain pursuit 
of the fugitive crowns of Italy and Rome. All 
the attributes of regal and territorial jurisdic- 
tion were gradually usurped by the command- 
ers of the provinces, the right of peace and war, 
of life and death, of coinage and taxation, of 
foreign alliance and domestic economy. What- 
ever had been seized by violence was ratified by 
favour or distress, was granted as the price of a 
doubtful vote or a voluntary service; whatever 
had been granted to onc could not without in- 
jury be denied to his successor or equal; and 
every act of local or temporary pussession was 
insensibly moulded into the cunstitution of the 
Germanic kingdom. In every province the visi- 
ble presence of the duke or count was interposed 
between the throne and the riobles; the subjects 
of the law became the vassals of a private chief; 
and the standard which fe received from his 
sovereign was often raised against him in the 
field. The temporal power of the clergy was 
cherished and exalted by the superstition or pol- 
icy of the Carlovingian and Saxon dynasties, 
who blindly depended on their moderation and 
fidelity; and the bishoprics of Germany were 
made equal in extent and privilege, superior in 
wealth and population, to the most ample 
states of the military order. As long as the em- 
perors retained the prerogative of bestowing on 
every vacancy these ccclesiastic and secular 
benefices, their cause was inaintained by the 
gratitude or ambition of their friends and fa- 
vourites. But in the quarrel of the investiturcs 
they were deprived of thcir influence over the 
episcopal chapters; the freedom of election was 
restored, and the sovereign was reduced, by a 
solemn mockery, to his first prayers, the recoin- 
mendation, once in his reign, to a single pre- 
bend in each church. The secular governors, in- 
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stead of being recalled at the will of a superior, 
could be degraded only by the sentence of their 
peers. In the first age of the monarchy the ap- 
pointment of the son to the duchy or county of 
his father was solicited as a favour; it was grad- 
ually obtained as a custom, and extorted as a 
right: the lineal succession was often extended 
to the collateral or female branches; the states 
of the empire (their popular, and at length 
their legal, appellation) were divided and alien- 
ated by testament and sale; and all idea of a 
public trust was lost in that of a private and 
perpetual inheritance. The emperor could not 
even be enriched by the casuulties of forfeiture 
and extinction: within the term of a year he was 
obliged to dispose of the vacant fief; and in the 
chuice of the candidate it was his duty to con- 
sult either the general or the provincial diet. 
After the death of Fredcric the Second, Ger- 
inany was left a monster with a hundred heads. 
A crowd of princes and prelates disputed the 
ruins of the empire: the lords of innuincrable 
castles were less prone to obey than to imitate 
their superiors; and, according tu the measure 
of their strength, their incessant hostilities re- 
ceived the name of conquest or robbery. Such 
anarchy was the inevitable consequence of the 
laws and manners of Europe; and the kingdoms 
of France and Italy were shivered into frag- 
ments by the violence of the same tempest. But 
the Italian cities and the Frengh vassals were 
divided and destroyed, while the union of the 
Gerinans has produced, under the name of an 
empirc. a great system of a federative republic. 
In the frequent and at last the perpetual insti- 
tution of diets, a national spirit was kept alive, 
and the powers of a commun lepislature are 
still exercised by the three branches or colleges 
of the electors, the princes, and the free and 
Imperial cities of Germany. I. Seven of the 
most powerful feudatories were permitted to 
assume, with a distinguished name and rank, 
the exclusive privilege of choosing the Roman 
emperor; and these electors were the king of 
Bohemia, the duke of Saxony, the margrave of 
Brandenburg, the count palatine of the Rhine, 
and the three archbishops of Mentz, of ‘l'réves, 
and of Cologne. II. The college of princes and 
prelates purged themselves of a promiscuous 
multitude: they reduced to four representative 
votes the long series of independent counts, and 
excluded the nobles or equestrian order, sixty 
thousand of whom, as in the Polish diets, had 
appeared on horseback in the field of election, 
HII. he pride of birth and dominion, of the 
sword and the mitre, wisely adopted the com- 
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mons as the third branch of the legislature, and, 
in the progress of society, they were introduced 
about the saine era into the national assemblies 
of France, England, and Germany. The Han- 
seatic League commanded the trade and navi- 
gation of the north: the confederates of the 
Rhine secured the peace and intercourse of 
the inland country; the influence of the cities 
has been adequate to their wealth and policy, 
and their negative still invalidates the acts 
of the two superior colleges of electors and 
princes, 

It is in the fourteenth century that we may 
view in the strongest light the state and contrast 
of the Roman empire of Germany, which no 
longer held, except on the borders of the Rhine 
and Danube, # single province of Trajan or 
Constantine. Their unworthy successors were 
the counts of Hapsburg, of Nassau, of Luxem- 
burg, and of Schwartzenburg: the emperor 
Henry the Seventh procured for his son the 
crown of Bohemia, and his grandson Charles 
the Fourth was born among a people strange 
and barbarous in the estimation of the Germans 
theinselves.'5° After ‘°° excommunication of 
Lewis of Bavaria, he received the gift or promise 
of the vacant empire from the Roman pontiffs, 
who, in the exile and captivity of Avignon, af- 
fected the dominion of the earth. ‘he death of 
his competitors united the electoral college, and 
Charles was unanimously saluted king of the 
Romans, and future emperor; a title which in 
the same age was prostituted to the Caesars of 
Germany and Greece. The German emperor 
was no more than the elective and impotent 
mavistrate of an aristocracy of princes, who had 
not left him a village that he might call his own. 
His best prerogative was the right of presiding 
and proposing in the national senate, which 
was convened at his surnmons; and his native 
kingdom of Bohemia, less opulent than the adja- 
cent city of Nuremberg, was the firmest seat of 
his power and the richest source of his revenue. 
The army with which he passed the Alps con- 
sisted of three hundred horse. In the cathedral 
of St. Ainbrose, Charles was crowned with the 
tron crown, which tradition ascribed to the 
Lombard monarchy; but he was admitted only 
with a peaceful train; the gates of the city were 
shut upon him; and the king of Italy was held 
a captive by the arms of the Visconti, whom he 
confirmed in the sovereignty of Milan. In the 
Vatican he was again crowned with the golden 
crown of the empire; but, in obedience to a 
secret treaty, the Roman emperor immediately 
withdrew, without reposing a single night with- 
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in the walls of Rome. The eloquent Petrarch,' 
whose fancy revived the visionary glories of the 
Capitol, deplores and upbraids the ignominious 
flight of the Bohemian; and even his contem- 
poraries could observe that the sole exercise of 
his authority was in the lucrative sale of privi- 
leges and titles. The gold of Italy secured the 
election of his son; but such was the shameful 
poverty of the Roman emperor, that his person 
was arrested by a butcher in the streets of 
Worms, and was detained in the public inn as 
a pledge or hostage for the payment of his 
expenses. 

From this humiliating scene let us turn to the 
apparent majesty of the same Charles in the 
diets of the empire. The golden bull, which 
fixes the Germanic constitution, is promulgated 
in the style of a sovereign and Icgislator. A hun- 
dred princes bowed before his throne, and ex- 
alted their own dignity by the voluntary hon- 
ours which they yielded to their chief or minis- 
ter. At the royal banquet the hereditary great 
officers, the seven clectors, who in rank and title 
were equal to kings, performed their solemn 
and domestic service of the palace. The seals of 
the triple kingdom were borne in state by the 
archbishops of Mentz, Cologne, and Tréves, the 
perpetual arch-chancellors of Germany, Italy, 
and Arles. The great marshal, on horseback, 
exercised his function with a silver measure of 
oats, which he emptied on the ground, and im- 
mediately disrnounted to regulate the order of 
the guests. The great steward, the count pala- 
tine of the Rhine, placed the dishes on the table. 
The great chamberlain, the margrave of Bran- 
denburg, presented, after the repast, the golden 
ewer and basin, to wash. The king of Bohemia, 
as great cupbearer, was represented by the em- 
peror’s brother, the duke of Luxemburg and 
Brabant; and th procession was closed by the 
great huntsmen, who introduced a boar and a 
stag, with a loud chorus of horns and hounds.'*? 
Nor was the supremacy of the emperor confined 
to Germany alone: the hereditary monarchs of 
Europe confessed the pre-eminence of his rank 
and dignity: he was the first of the Christian 
princes, the temporal head of the great republic 
of the West:'*? to his person the title of majesty 
was long appropriated; and he disputed with 
the pope the sublime prerogative of creating 
kings and assembling councils. ‘The oracle of the 
civil law, the learned Bartolus, was a pensioner 
of Charles the Fourth; and his school resounded 
with the doctrine that the Roman emperor was 
the rightful sovercign of the earth, from the ris- 
ing to the setting sun. The contrary opinion was 
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condemned, not a8 an error, but as a heresy, 
since even the Gospel had pronounced, “‘And 
there went forth a decree from Czsar Augustus, 
that all the world should be taxed.’’!5¢ 

If we annihilate the interval of time and space 
between Augustus and Charles, strong and 
striking will be the contrast between the two 
Czsars: the Bohemian, who concealed his 
weakness under the mask of ostentation, and 
the Roman, who disguised his strength under 
the semblance of modesty. At the head of his 
victorious legions, in his reign over the sea and 
land, from the Nile and Euphrates to the Atlan- 
tic Ocean, Augustus professed himself the ser- 
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vant of the state and the equul of his fellow 
citizens. The conqueror of Rome and her prov- 
inces assumed the popular and legal forin of a 
censor, a consul, and a tribune. His will was the 
law of mankind, but in the declaration of his 
Jaws he borrowed the voice of the senate and 
people; and, from their decrees, their master 
accepted and renewed his temporary commis- 
sion to adininister the republic. In his dress, 
his domestics,!®* his titles, in all the offices of 
social life, Augustus maintained the character 
of a private Roman; and his most artful flatter- 
ers respected the secret of his absolute and per- 
petual monarchy. 


CHAPTER L 


Description of Arabia and its Inhabitants. Birth, Character, and Doctrine of Mo- 
hammed. He preaches at Mecca. Flies to Medina. Propagates his Religion by 
the Sword. Voluntary or reluctant Submission of the Arabs. His Death and Suc- 
cessors. The Claims and Fortunes of Ali and his Descendants. 


the fleeting Cesars of Constantinople 

and Germany, I now descend, in the 
reign of Heraclius, on the eastern borders of the 
Greek monarchy. While the state was exhausted 
by the Persian war, and the church was dis- 
tracted by the Nestorian and Monophysite sects, 
Mohammed, with the sword in one hand and 
the Koranin the other, erected his throne on the 
ruins of Christianity and of Rome. The geniuS 
of the Arabian prophet, the manners of his na- 
tion, and the spirit of his religion, involve the 
causes of the decline and fall of the Eastern em- 
pire; and our eyes are curiously intent on one 
of the most memorable revolutions which have 
impressed a new and lasting character on the 
nations of the globe.! 

In the vacant space between Persia, Syria, 
Egypt, and Athiopia, the Arabian peninsula? 
may be conceived as a triangle of spacious but 
irregular dimensions. From the northern point 
of Beles,? on the Euphrates, a line of fifteen hun- 
dred miles is terminated by the Straits of Babel- 
mandeb and the land of frankincense. About 
half this length may be allowed for the middle 
breadth, from east to west, from Bassora to 
Suez, from the Persian Gulf to the Red Sea.‘ 
The sides of the triangle are gradually enlarged, 
and the southern basis presents a front of a 
thousand miles to the Indian Ocean. The entire 
surface of the peninsula exceeds in a fourfold 
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proportion that of Germany or France, but the 
far greater part has been justly stigmatised with 
the epithets of the stony and the sandy. Even the 
wilds of ‘Tartary are decked, by the hand of na- 
ture, with lofty trees and luxuriant herbage; 
and the lonesome traveller derives a sort of com- 
fort and society from the presence of vegetable 
life. But in the dreary waste of Arabia a bound- 
less level of sand is intersected by sharp and 
naked mountains; and the face of the desert, 
without shade or shelter, is scorched by the di- 
rect and intense rays of a tropical sun. Instead 
of refreshing breezes, the winds, particularly 
from the south-west diffuse a noxious and even 
deadly vapour; the hillocks of sand which they 
alternately raise and scatter are compared to 
the billows of the ocean, and whole caravans, 
whole armies, have been lost and buried in the 
whirlwind. The common benefits of water are 
an object of desire and contest; and such is the 
scarcity of wood, that some art ig requisite to 
preserve and propagate the element of fire. 
Arabia is destitute of navigable rivers, which 
fertilise the soil, and convey its produce to the 
adjacent regions: the torrents that fall from the 
hills are imbibed by the thirsty earth: the rare 
and hardy plants, the tamarind or the acacia, 
that strike their roots into the clefts of the rocks, 
are nourished by the dews of the night: a scanty 
supply of rain is collected in cisterns and aque- 
ducts: the wells and springs are the secret trea- 
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sure of the desert; and the pilgrim of Mecca,® 
after many a dry and sultry march, is disgusted 
by the taste of the waters which have rolled 
over a bed of sulphur or salt. Such is the gen- 
eral and genuine picture of the climate of Ara- 
bia. The expérience of evil enhances the value 
of any local or partial enjoyments. A shady 
grove, a green pasture, a stream of fresh water, 
are sufficient to attract a colony of sedentary 
Arabs to the fortunate spots which can afford 
food and refreshment to themselves and their 
cattle, and which encourage their industry in the 
cultivation of the palm-tree and the vine. ‘The 
hieh lands that border on the Indian Ocean are 
distinguished by their superior plenty of wood 
and water: the air is more temperate, the fruits 
are more delicious, the animals and the human 
race more numerous: the fertility of the soil 
invites and rewards the toi] of the husbandman; 
and the peculiar gifts of frankincense® and cof- 
fee have attracted in different ages the mer- 
chants of the world. If it be compared with the 
rest of the peninsula, this sequestered region 
may truly deserve the appellation of the happy; 
and the splendid ¢ léusing of fancy and fiction 
has been suggested by contrast and counte- 
nanced by distance. It was for this carthly para- 
dise that nature had reserved her choicest fa- 
vours and her most curious workmanship: the 
incompatible blessings of luxury and innocence 
were ascrilicd to the natives: the soil was im- 
pregnated with gold? and gems, and both the 
land and sea were taught to exhale the odours 
of aromatic sweets. This division of the sandy, 
the stony, and the Aufpy, 30 familiar to the Grecks 
and Latins, is unknown to the Arabians them- 
selves; and it is singular enough, that a country 
whose language and inhabitants have ever been 
the same should scarcely retain a vestige of its 
ancient geography. The maritime districts of 
Bahrein and Oman are opposite to the realm of 
Persia. The kingdom of Yemen displays the lim- 
its, or at least the situation, of Arabia Felix: the 
name of Neged isextended over theinland space; 
and the birth of Mohammed has illustrated the 
province of Lejaz along the coast of the Red 
Sea. 

The measure of population is regulated by 
the means of subsistence; and the inhabitants 
of this vast peninsula might be out-numbered 
by the subjects of a fertile and industrious prov- 
ince. Along the shores of the Persian Gulf, of the 
ocez.1, and even of the Red Sea, the Ichthyo- 
phagi,? or fish-eaters, continued to wander in 
quest of their precarious Tood. In this primitive 
and abject state, which ill deserves the name of 
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socicty, the human brute, without arts or laws, 
almost without sense or language, is poorly dis- 
tinguished frotn the rest of the animal creation. 
Generations and ages might roll away in silent 
oblivion, and the helpless savage was restrained 
from inultiplying his race by the wants and pur- 
suits which confined his existence to the narrow 
margin of the sea-coast. But in an early period 
of antiquity the great body of the Arabs had 
emerged from this scene of misery; and as the 
naked wilderness could not maintain a people 
of hunters, they rose at once to the more secure 
and plentiful condition of the pastoral life. The 
same life is uniformly pursued by the roving 
tribes of the desert; and in the portrait of the 
modern Bedoweens we may trace the features of 
their ancestors,!° who, in the age of Moses or 
Mohammed, dwelt under similar tents, and 
conducted their horses, and camels, and sheep 
to the samc springs and the same pastures. Our 
toil is lessened, and our wealth is increased, by 
our dominion over'the useful animals; and the 
Arabian shepherd had acquired the absolute 
possession of a faithful friend and a laborious 
slave." Arabia, in the opinion of the naturalist, 
is the genuine and original country of the horse; 
the climate most propitious, not indeed to the 
size, but to the spirit and swiftness, of that gen- 
crous animal. The merit of the Barb, the Span- 
ish, and the English breed is derived from a 
mixture of Arabian blood: the Bedoweens 
preserve, with supersutious care, the honours 
and the meinory of the purest race: the males 
are sold at a high price, but the feinales are sel- 
dom alienated; and the birth of a noble foal was 
esteenied among the tribes as a subject of joy 
and mutual congratulation. These horses are 
educated in the tents, among the children of the 
Arabs, with a tender familiarity, which trains 
them in the habits of gentleness and attach- 
ment. ‘They are accustomed only to walk and to 
gallop: their sensations are not blunted by the 
incessant abuse of the spur and the whip: their 
powers are reserved for the moments of flight 
and pursuit: but nosooner do they feel the touch 
of the hand or the stirrup, than they dart away 
with the swiftness of the wind; and if their 
friend be dismounted in the rapid career, they 
instantly stop till he has recovered his seat. In 
the sands of Africa and Arabia the camel is a 
sacred and precious gift. That strong and pa- 
tient beast of burden can perform, without eat- 
ing or drinking, a journey of several days; and 
a reservoir of fresh water is preserved in a large 
bag, a fifth stomach of the animal, whose body 
is imprinted with the marks of servitude: the 
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larger breed is capable of transporting a weight 
of a thousand pounds; and the dromedury, of a 
lighter and more active frame, outstrips the 
fleetest courser in the race. Alive or dead, al- 
most every part of the camel is serviceable to 
man: her milk is plentiful and nutritious: the 
young and tender flesh has the taste of veal:'® 
a valuable salt is extracted from the urine: the 
dung supplies the deficiency of fuel; and the 
long hair, which falls each year and is renewed, 
is coarsely manufactured into the garments, the 
furniture, and the tents of the Bedoweens. In 
the rainy seasons they consume the rare and in- 
sufficient herbage of the desert: during the heats 
of summer and the scarcity of winter they 
remove their encampments to the sea-coast, the 
hills of Yemen, or the neighbourhood of the 
Euphrates, and have often extorted the dan- 
gerous licence of visiting the banks of the Nile 
and the villages of Syria and Palestine. ‘The life 
of a wandering Arab is a life of danger and dis- 
tress; and though sometimes, by rapine or ex- 
change, he may appropriate the fruits of indus- 
try, a private citizen in Europe is in the posses- 
sion of more solid and pleasing luxury than the 
proudest emir who marches in the field at the 
head of ten thousand horse. 

Yet an essential difference may be found be- 
tween the hordes of Scythia and the Arabian 
tribes; since many of the latter were collected 
into towns, and employed in the labours of 
trade and agriculture. A part of their tinie and 
industry was still devoted to the management of 
their cattle: they mingled, in peace and war, 
with their brethren of the desert; and the Bedo- 
weens derived from their useful intercourse 
some supply of their wants, and some rudiments 
of art and knowledge. Among the forty-two 
cities of Arabia,'4 enumerated by Abulfeda, the 
most ancient and populous were situate in the 
happy Yemen: the towers of Saana,'® and the 
marvellous reservoir of Meral,!® were construct- 
ed by the kings of the Homerites; but their pro- 
fane lustre was eclipsed by the prophetic glories 
of Menprixna," and Mecca,! near the Red Sea, 
and at the distance from each other of two hun- 
dred and seventy miles. The last of these holy 
places was known to the Greeks under the name 
of Macoraba; and the termination of the word 
is expressive of its greatness, which has not in- 
deed, in the most flourishing period, exceeded 
the size and populousness of Marseilles. Some 
Jatent motive, perhaps of superstition, must 
have impelled the founders in the choice of a 
most unpromising situation. They erected their 
habitations of mud or stone in a plain about 
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two miles long and one mile broad, at the foot 
of three barren mountains: the soil is a rock ; the 
water even of the holy well of Zemzem is bitter 
or brackish; the pastures are remote from the 
city; and grapes are transported above seventy 
miles from the gardens of Tayef. The fame and 
spirit of the Koreishites, who reigned in Mecca, 
were conspicuous among the Arabian tribes; 
but their ungrateful soil refused the labours of 
agriculture, and their position was favourable 
to the enterprises of trade. By the seaport of 
Gedda, at the distance only of forty miles,they 
maintained an easy correspondence with Abvs- 
sinia; and that Christian kingdom afforded the 
first refuge to the disciples of Mohammed. ‘The 
treasures of Africa were conveyed over the pen- 
insula to Gerrha or Katif, in the province ol 
Bahrein, a city built, as i: is said, of rock-salt, bv 
the Chaldzean exiles; and from thence, with 
the native pearls of the Persian Gulf, they were 
floated on rafts to the mouth of the Euphrates, 
Mecca is placed almost at an equal distance. a 
month's journey, between Yemen on the right 
and Syria on the left hand. ‘The former was the 
winter, the latter the summer, station of her car- 
avans; and their seasonable arrival relieved (he 
ships of India from the tedious and troublesome 
navigation of the Red Sea. In the markets of 
Saanaand Mecrab, in the harbours of Oman and 
Aden, the camels of the Koreishites were laden 
with a precious cargo of aromatics; a supply of 
cornand manufactures was purchased in the fairs 
of Bostra and Damascus; the lucrative exchange 
diflused plenty and riches in the sereets of Mec- 
ca; and the noblest of her sons united the love 
of arms with the profession of merchandise.*" 
The perpetual independence of the Arabs 
has been the theme of praise among strangers 
and natives; and the arts of controversy trans- 
form this singular event into a prophecy and a 
miracle in favour of the posterity of: Ismael.”! 
Some exceptions, that can neither be dissem- 
bled nor eluded, render this mode of reasoning 
as indiscreet as it is superfluous; the kingduim of 
Yemen has been successively subdued by the 
Abyssinians, the Persians, the sultans of Egypt,” 
and the Turks:** the holy cities of Mecca and 
Medina have repeatedly bowed under a Scy- 
thian tyrant; and the Roman province of Ara- 
bia?‘ embraced the peculiar wilderness in which 
Ismacl and his sons must have pitched their 
tents in the face of their brethren. Yet these ex- 
ceptions are temporary or local; the body of the 
nation has escaped the yoke of the most power- 
ful monarchies: the arms of Sesostris and Cy- 
rus, of Pompey and Trajan, could never aclrieve 
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the conquest of Arabia; the present sovereign of 
the ‘Turks*® may exercise a shadow of jurisdic- 
tion, but his pride is reduced to solicit the 
friendship of a people whom it is dangerous to 
provoke and fruitless to attack. The obvious 
causes of their freedom are inscribed on the 
character and country of the Arabs. Many 
ages before Mohammed,* their intrepid valour 
had been severely felt by their neighbours in 
offensive and defensive war. The patient and 
active virtues of a soldier are insensibly nursed 
in the habits and discipline of a pastoral life. 
The care of the sheep and camels is abandoned 
to the women of the tribe; but the martial 
youth, under the banner of the emir, is ever on 
horseback, and in the field, to practise the exer- 
cise of the bow, the javelin, and the scymetar. 
The long memory of their independence is the 
firmest pledge of its perpetuity, and succeeding 
generations are animated to prove their descent 
and to maintain their inheritance. Their do- 
mestic feuds are suspended on the approach of a 
common enemy; and in their last hostilities 
against the Turks, the caravan of Mecca was 
attacked and pillaged by fourscore thousand of 
the confederates. When they advance to battle, 
the hope of victory is in the front; in the rear, 
the assurance of a retreat. Their horses and 
camels, who in eight or ten davs can perform a 
march of four or five hundred miles, disappear 
betore the conqueror; the secret waters of the 
desert elude his search; and his victorious troops 
are consuined with thirst. hunger, and fatigue 
in the pursuit of an invisible foe, who scorns his 
efforts, and safely reposes in the heart of the 
burning solitude. The arms and deserts of the 
Bedoweens are not only the saleguards of their 
own freedom, but the barriers alsu of the happy 
Arabia, whose inhabitants, remote from war, 
are cnervated by the luxury of the soil and cli- 
mate. The legions of Augustus melted away in 
disease and lassitude ;*? and it is only by a naval 
power that the reduction of Yemen has been 
successfully attempted. When Mohammed 
erected his holy standard.** that kingdom was a 
province of the Persian empire; yet seven 
princes of the Homerites stil reigned in the 
inountains; and the vicegerent of Chosroes was 
tempted to forget his distant country and his 
unfortunate master. The historians of the age of 
Justinian represent the state of the independent 
Arabs, who were divided by interest or affection 
in the long quarrel of the East: the tribe of Gas- 
san was allowed to encamp on the Syrian terri- 
tory: the princes of Z/va were permitted to form 
a city about forty miles to the southward of the 
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ruins of Babylon. Their service in the field was 
speedy and vigorous; but their friendship was 
venal, their faith inconstant, their enmity ca- 
pricious: it was an easier task to excite than to 
disarm these roving barbarians; and, in the fa- 
miliar intercourse of war, they learned to see 
and to despise the splendid weakness both of 
Rome and of Persia. From Mecca to the Eu- 
phrates, the Arabian tribes® were confounded 
by the Greeks and Latins under the general 
appellation of SARACENS,®° a name which every 
Christian mouth has been taught to pronounce 
with terror and abhorrence. 

The slaves of dotnestic tyranny may vainly 
exult in their national independence: but the 
Arab is personally free; and he enjoys, in some 
degree, the benefits of society, without forfeiting 
the prerogatives of nature. In every tribe, su- 
perstition, or gratitude, or fortune has exalted 
a particular family above the heads of their 
equals. The dignities of sheick and emir invari- 
ably descend in this chosen race; but the order 
of succession is louse and precarious; and the 
must worthy or aged of the noble kinsmen are 
preferred to the simple though important office 
of composing disputes by their advice, and guid- 
ing valour by their example. Even a female of 
sense and spirit has been permitted to command 
the countrymen of Zenobia.*! The momentary 
juncuon of several tribes produces an army; 
their more lasting union constitutes a nation; 
and the supreme chief, the emir of emirs, whose 
banner is displayed at their head, may deserve, 
in the eyes of strangers, the honours of the kingly 
name. If the Arabian princes abuse their power, 
they are quickly punished by the desertion of 
their subjects, who had been accustomed to a 
mild and parental jurisdiction. Their spirit 1s 
free, their steps are uncontined, the desert is 
open, and the tribes and families are held to- 
gether by a mutual and voluntary compact. 
The softer natives of Yenien supported the 
pomp and majesty of a monarch; but if he 
could not leave his palace without endangering 
his life,** the active powers of government must 
have been devolved on his nobles and magis- 
trates. The cities of Mecca and Medina present, 
in the heart of Asia, the form, or rather the sub- 
stance, of a commonwealth. The grandfather of 
Mohammed, and his lineal ancestors, appear in 
foreign and domestic transactions as the princes 
of their country; but they reigned, like Pericles 
at Athens, or the Medici at Florence, by the 
opinion of their wisdom and integrity; their in- 
fluence was divided with their patrimony; and 
the sceptre was transferred from the uncles of 
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the prophet to a younger branch of the tribe of 
Koreish. On solemn occasions they convened 
the assembly of the people; and, since mankind 
must be either compelled or persuaded to obey, 
the use and reputation of oratory among the 
ancient Arabs is the clearest evidence of public 
freedom. But their simple freedom was of a 
very different cast from the nice and artificial 
machinery of the Greek and Roman republics, 
in which each member possessed an undivided 
share of the civil and political rights of the com- 
munity. In the more simple state of the Arabs, 
the nation is free, because each of her sons dis- 
dains a base submission to the will of a master. 
His breast is fortified with the austere virtues of 
courage, patience, and sobriety; the love of in- 
dependence prompts him to exercise the habits 
of self-command; and the fear of dishonour 
guards him from the meaner apprehension of 
pain, of danger, and of death. The gravity and 
firmness of the mind is conspicuous in his out- 
ward demeanour: his speech is slow, weighty, 
and concise; he is seldom provoked to laughter; 
his only gesture is that of stroking his beard, the 
venerable syinbol of manhood; and the sense of 
his own importance teaches him to accost his 
equals without levity, and his superiors without 
awe.*4 The liberty of the Saracens survived their 
conquests: the first caliphs indulged the bold 
and familiar language of their subjects: they 
ascended the pulpit to persuade and edify the 
congregation; nor was it before the seat of em- 
pire was removed to the Tigris that the Abbas- 
sides adopted the proud and pompous cere- 
monial of the Persian and Byzantine courts. 

In the study of nations and men we may ob« 
serve the causes that render them hostile or 
friendly to cach other, that tend to narrow or 
enlarge, to mollify or exasperate. the social 
character. The separation of the Arabs from the 
rest of mankind has accustomed them to con- 
found the ideas of stranger and enemy; and the 
poverty of the land has introduced a maxim of 
jurisprudence which they believe and practise 
to the present hour. They pretend that, in the 
division of the earth, the rich and fertile cli- 
mates were assigned to the other branches of the 
human family; and that the posterity of the out- 
Jaw Ismael inight recover, by fraud or force, the 
portion of inheritance of which he had been un- 
justly deprived. According to the remark of 
Pliny, the Arabian tribes are equally addicted 
to theft and merchandise: the caravans that 
traverse the desert are ransomed or pillaged; 
and their neighbours, since the remote times of 
Job and Sesostris,*> have been the victims of 
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their rapacious spirit. If a Bedoween discovers 
from afar a solitary traveller, he rides furious)y 
against him, crying, with a loud voice, “Up. 
dress thyself, thy aunt (my wif) is without a 
garment.” A ready submission entitles him ty 
mercy; resistance will provoke the aggressor, 
and his own blood must expiate the blood which 
he presumes to shed in legitimate defence. A 
single robber, or a few associates, are branded 
with their genuine name; but the exploits of a 
numerous band assume the character of lawful 
and honourable war. The temper of a people 
thus armed against mankind was doubly in- 
flamed by the domestic licence of rapine, mur- 
der, and revenge. In the constitution of Europe, 
the right of peace and war is now confined to a 
small, and the actual exercise to a much small- 
er, list of respectable potentates; but cach Arab, 
with impunity and renown, might point his 
javelin against the life of his countrymen, The 
union of the nation consisted only in a vague 
resemblance of language and manners: and in 
each community the jurisdiction of the magis- 
trate was mute and impotent. OF the time of 
ignorance which preceded Mohammed, seven- 
teen hundred battles** are recorded by tradi- 
tion: hostility was embittered with the rancour 
of civil faction: and the recital, m prose or 
verse, of an obsolete feud. was sufficient to re- 
kindle the same passions among the descen- 
dants of the hostile tribes. In private life every 
man, at least every family, was the judye and 
avenger of its own cause. The nice sensibility of 
honour, which weighs the insult rather than the 
injury, sheds its deadly venom on the quarrels 
of the Arabs: the honour of their women, and 
of their dards, is most easily wounded ; and inde- 
cent action, a contemptuous word, can be ex- 
piated only by the blood of the offender; and 
such is their patient inveteracy, that they ex- 
pect whole months and years the opportunity 
of revenge. A fine or compensation for murder 
is familiar to the barbarians of every age: but 
in Arabia the kinsmen of the dead are at liberty 
to accept the atonement, or to exercise with 
their own hands the law of retaliation. The re- 
fined malice of the Arabs refuses even the head 
of the murderer, substitutes an innocent to the 
guilty person, and transfers the penalty to the 
best and most considerable of the race by whom 
they have been injured. If he falls by their 
hands, they are exposed in theit¢ turn to the 
danger of reprisals; the interest and principal 
of the bloody debt are accumulated: the indi- 
viduals of either family lead a life of malice and 
Suspicion, and fifty years may sometimes elapse 
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before the account of vengeance be finally set- 
tled.”? This sanguinar y spirit. ignorant of pity 
or forgiveness, has bren moderated, however, 
by the maxims of honour, which require in 
every private encounter some decent equality 
of age and strength, of numbers and weapons. 
An annual festival of two, perhaps of four, 
months, was observed by the Arabs before the 
time of Mohammed, during which their swords 
were religiously sheathed bith in foreign and 
domestic hostility; and this partial truce is 
more strongly expressive of the habits of an- 
atchy and warfare.™" 

But the spirit of rapine and revenge was at- 
tempered by the milder influence of trade and 
literature. The solitary peninsula ts encompass- 
ed by the mont civilised nations of the ancient 
world; the merchant is the friend of mankind; 
and the annual caravans Imported the first 
secds of knowledge and politeness into the cities 
and even the camps of the desert. Whatever 
may be the pedigree of the Arabs. their lan- 
cuage is derived from the same original stock 
with the Hebrew, the Syriac, and the Chaldwan 
tongues; the independence of the tribes was 
marked by their peculiar dialects; but each, 
after their own, allowed a just preference to the 
pure and perspicuous idiom of Mecca. In Ara- 
bia, as well as in Greece, the perfection of lan- 
guage outstripped the refineruent of manners; 
and her speech could diversify the fourscore 
names of honey, the two hundred of a serpent, 
the five hundred of a lion, the thousand of a 
sword, at a time when this copious dictionary 
was intrusted to the memory of an illiterate peo- 
ple. The monurnents of the Homerites were in- 
scribed with an obsolete and mysterious charac- 
ter; but the Cufic letters, the groundwork of the 
present alphabet, were invented on the banks 
of the Euphrates; and the recent invention was 
taught at Mecca by a stranger who settled in 
that city after the birth of Mohammed. The 
arts of grammar, of metre, and of rhetoric were 
unknown to the free-born cloquence of the 
Arabians; but their penetration was sharp, their 
fancy luxuriant, their wit strong and senten- 
tious,’ and their more elaborate compositions 
‘were addressed with energy and effect to the 
minds of their hearers. The genius and merit of 
a rising poet was celebrated by the applause of 
his own and the kindred tribes. A solemn ban- 
quet was prepared, and a chorus of women, 
striking their tymbals, and displaying the pomp 
of their nuptials, sung in the presence of their 
sons and husbands the felicity of their native 
tribe—-that a champion had now appcared to 
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vindicate their rights—that a herald had raised 
his voice to immortalise their renown. The dis- 
tant or hostile tribes resorted to an annual fair, 
which was abolished by the fanaticism of the 
first Moslems—a national assembly that must 
eee to refine and harmonise the 
vals. Lhirty days were employed in the 
exchange, not only of corn and wine, but of elo. 
quence and poetry. The prize was disputed by 
the gencrous cmulation of the bards; the vic- 
torious performance was deposited in the ar- 
chives of princes and emirs: and we may read 
in our own language the seven original poems 
which were inscribed in letters of gold, and sus- 
pended in the temple of Mecca.“ The Arabian 
pocts were the historians and moralists of the 
age; and if they sympathised with the preju- 
dices, they inspired and crowned the virtues, of 
their countrymen. The indissoluble union of 
gencrosily and valour was the darling theme of 
their sung; and when they pointed their keenest 
Satire against a despicable race, ¢ : 
in the bitterness af ae that Ae. cet 
not how to give, nor the women to deny.” The 
saine hospitality, which was practised by Abra- 
ham, and celebrated by Homer, is still renewed 
in the camps of the Arabs. The ferocious Bedo- 
weens, the terror of the desert, embrace, with- 
out inquiry or hesitation, the stranger w ho dares 
to confide in their honour and tu enter their 
tent. His treatment is kind and respectful: he 
shares the wealth or the poverty of his host; 
and, after a needful repose, he is dismissed on 
his way with thanks, with blessings, and per- 
haps with gilts. The heart and hand are more 
largely capanded by the wants of a brother or 
a friend; but the heroic acts that could deserve 
the public applause must have surpassed the 
narrow measure of diserction and experience. 
A dispute had arisen, who among the citizens 
of Mecca was entitled to the prize of generosity; 
and a successive application was made to the 
three who were deemed most worthy of the 
trial. Abdallah, the son of Abbas, had under- 
taken a distant journey, and his foot was in the 
stirrup, when he heard the voice of a suppliant, 
*() son of the uncle of the apostle of God, [am 
a traveller, and in distress!’ He instantly dis- 
mounted to present the pilgrim with his camel, 
her rich caparison, and a purse of four thousand 
pieces of gold, accepting only the sword, either 
for its intrinsic valuc, or as the gift of an hon- 
oured kinsman. The servant of Kais informed 
the second suppliant that his master was asleep: 
but he immediately added, ‘‘Here is a purse of 
seven thousand pieces of gold (it is all we have 
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in the house), and here is an order that will en- 
title you to a camel and a slave;” the master, 
as soon as he awoke, praised and enfranchised 
his faithful steward, with a gentle reproof, that 
by respecting his slumbers he had stinted his 
bounty. The third of these heroes, the blind 
Arabah, at the hour of prayer, was supporting 
his steps on the shoulders of two slaves. ‘‘Alas!”’ 
he replied, ““my coffers are empty! but these 
you may sell; if you refuse, I renounce them.” 
At these words, pushing away the youths, he 
groped along the wall with his staff. The char- 
acter of Hatem is the perfect model of Arabian 
virtue :*? he was brave and liberal, an eloquent 
poet, and a successful robber: forty camels were 
roasted at his hospitable feasts; and at the pray- 
er of a suppliant enemy he restored both the 
captives and the spoil. The freedom of his coun- 
trymen disdained the laws of justice; they 
proudly indulged the spontaneous impulse of 
pity and benevolence. 

The religion of the Arabs,‘ as well as of the 
Indians, consisted in the worship of the sun, the 
moon, and the fixed stars; a primitive and spe- 
cious mode of superstition. The bright lumi- 
naries of the sky display the visible image of a 
Deity: their number and distance convey to a 
philosophic, or even a vulgar, eye the idea of 
boundless space: the character of eternity is 
marked on these solid globes, that seem incap- 
able of corruption or decay: the regularity of 
their motions may be ascribed to a principle of 
reason or instinct; and their real or imaginary 
influence encourages the vain belief that the 
earth and its inhabitants are the object of their 
peculiar care. The science of astronomy was 
cultivated at Babylon; but the school of the 
Arabs was a clear firmament and a naked plain. 
In their nocturnal marches they steered by the 
guidance of the stars; their names, and order, 
and daily station were familiar to the curiosity 
and devotion of the Bedoween; and he was 
taught by experience to divide in twenty-eight 
parts the zodiac of the moon, and to bless the 
constellations who refreshed with salutary rains 
the thirst of the desert. The reign of the heaven- 
ly orbs could not be extended beyond the visible 
sphere; and some metaphysical powers were 
necessary to sustain the transmigration of souls 
and the resurrection of bodies: a camel was left 
to perish on the grave, that he might serve his 
master in another life; and the invocation of de- 
parted spirits implies that they were still en- 
dowed with consciousness and power. I am ig- 
norant, and I am careless, of the blind mythol- 
ogy of the barbarians—of the local deities, of 
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the stars, the air, and the earth, of their sex or 
titles, their attributes or subordination. Each 
tribe, each family, each independent warrior, 
created and changed the rites and the object of 
his fantastic worship; but the nation, in every 
age, has bowed to the religion as well as to the 
language of Mecca. The genuine antiquity of 
the Caasa ascends beyond the Christian era: in 
describing the coast of the Red Sea the Greek 
historian Diodorus*® has remarked, between the 
Thamudites and the Sabzans, a famous temple, 
whose superior sanctity was revered by all the 
Arabians; the linen or silken veil, which is an- 
nually renewed by the Turkish emperor, was 
first offered by a pious king of the Homerites, 
who reigned seven hundred years before the 
time of Mohammed.“ A tent or a cavern might 
suffice for the worship of the savages, but an edi- 
fice of stone and clay has been erected in its 
place; and the art and power of the monarchs 
of the East have been confined to the simplicity 
of the original model.“’ A spacious portico en- 
closes the quadrangle of the Caaba—a square 
chapel twenty-four cubits long, twenty-three 
broad, and twenty-seven high: a door and a 
window admit the light; the double roof is sup- 
ported by three pillars of wood; a spout (now 
of gold) discharges the rain-water, and the well 
Zemzem is protected by a dome from accidental 
pollution. The tribe of Koreish, by fraud or 
force, had acquired the custody of the Caaba: 
the sacerdotal office devolved through four lin- 
eal descents to the grandfather ef Moharumed: 
and the family of the Hlashemites, from whence 
he sprung, was the most respectable and sacred 
in the eyes of their country.“ The precincts of 
Mecca enjoyed the rights of sanctuary; and in 
the last month of each year the city and the 
temple were crowded with a long train of pil- 
grims, who presented their vows and offerings 
in the house of God. The same rites which are 
now accomplished by the faithful Musulman 
were invented and practised by the superstition 
of the idolaters. At an awful distance they cast 
away their garments: seven times with hasty 
steps they encircled the Caaba, and kissed the 
black stone: seven times they visited and adored 
the adjacent mountains: seven times they threw 
stones into the valley of Mina: and the pilgrim- 
age was achieved, as at the present hour, by a 
sacrifice of sheep and camels, and the burial of 
their hair and nails in the consecrated ground. 
Each tribe either found or introduced in the 
Caaba their domestic worship: the temple was 
adorned, or defiled, with three hundred and 
sixty idols of men, eagles, lions, and antelopes; 
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and most conspicuous was the statue of Hebal, 
of red agate, holding in his hand seven arrows 
without heads or feathers, the instruments and 
symbols of profane divination. But this statue 
was a monument of Syrian arts: the devotion of 
the ruder ages was content with a pillar or a 
tablet; and the rocks of the desert were hewn 
into gods or altars in imitation of the black 
stone*’ of Mecca, which is deeply tainted with 
the reproach of an idolatrous origin. From Ja- 
pan to Peru the use of sacrifice has universally 
prevailed; and the votary has expressed his 
gratitude or fear by destroying or consuming, 
in honour of the gods, the dearest and most 
precious of their gifts. The life of a man®° is the 
most precious oblation to deprecate a public 
calamity: the altars of Phoenicia and Egypt, of 
Rome and Carthage, have been polluted with 
human gore: the cruel practice was long pre- 
served among the Arabs; in the third century a 
boy was annually sacrificed by the tribe of the 
Lumatians;® and a roval captive was piously 
slaughtered by the prince of the Saracens, the 
ally and soldicr of the emperor Justinian.” A 
parent who drags hie son to the altar exhibits 
the most painful and sublime effort of fanati- 
cism:; the deed or the intention was sanctified 
by the example of saints and heroes; and the 
father of Mohammed himself was devoted by a 
rash vow, and hardly ransomed for the equiv- 
alent of a hundred camels. In the time of ig- 
norance the Arabs, like the Jews and Egyptians, 
abstained from the taste of swine’s flesh;*? they 
circuincised* their children at the age of puber- 
ty: the same custoins, without the censure or 
the precept of the Koran, have been silently 
transmitted to their posterity and prosclytes. It 
has been sagaciously conjectured that the artful 
legislator indulged the stubborn prejudices of 
his countrymen. It is more simple to believe 
that he adhered to the habits and opinions of 
his youth, without foreseeing that a practice 
congenial to the climate of Mecca might be- 
come useless or inconvenient on the banks of the 
Danube or the Volga. 

Arabia was free: the adjacent kingdoms were 
shaken by the storms of conquest and tyranny, 
and the persecuted sects fled to the happy land 
where they might profess what they thought, 
and practise what they professed. ‘The religions 
of the Sabians and Magians, of the Jews and 
Christians, were disseiminated from the Persian 
Gulf to the Red Sea. In a remote period of an- 
tiquity Sabianism was diffused over Asia by the 
science of the Chaldans®§ and the aris of the 
Assyrians. From the observations of two thou- 
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sand years the priests and astronomers of Baby- 
lon®* deduced the eternal laws of nature and 
providence. They adored the seven gods, or 
angels, who directed the course of the seven 
planets, and shed their irresistible influence on 
the earth. The attributes of the seven planets, 
with the twelve signs of the zodiac, and the 
twenty-four constellations of the northern and 
southern hemisphere, were represented by im- 
ages and talismans; the seven days of the week 
were dedicated to their respective deities; the 
Sabians prayed thrice each day; and the temple 
of the rnoon at Haran was the term of their pil- 
grimage.*’ But the flexible genius of their faith 
was always ready cither to teach or to learn: in 
the tradition of the creation, the deluge, and the 
patriarchs, they held a singular agreement with 
their Jewish captives; they appealed to the se- 
cret books of Adam, Seth, and Enoch; and a 
slight infusion of the Gospel has transformed the 
last remnant of the Polytheists into the Chris- 
tians of St. John, in the territory of Bassora.™ 
The altars of Babylon were overturned by the 
Magians; but the injuries of the Sabians were 
revenged by the sword of Alexander; Persia 
groaned above five hundred years under a for- 
eign yoke; and the purest disciples of Zoroaster 
escaped from the contagion of idolatry, and 
breathed with their adversaries the freedom of 
the desert.” Seven hundred years before the 
death of Mohammed the Jews were settled in 
Arabia; and a far greater multitude was expell- 
ed from the Holy Land in the wars of Titus and 
Hadrian. The industrious exiles aspired to Jiber- 
ty and power: they erected synagogues in the 
cities, and castles in the wilderness; and their 
Gentile converts were confounded with the 
children of Israel, whom they resemnbled in the 
outward mark of circumcision. The Christian 
missionaries were still more active and success- 
ful: the Catholics asserted their universal reign; 
the sects whom they oppressed successively re- 
tired beyond the limits of the Roman empire; 
the Marcionites and Manichzans dispersed 
their fantastic opinions and apocryphal gospels; 
the churches of Yemen, and the princes of Hira 
and Gassan, were instructed in a purer creed by 
the Jacobite and Nestorian bishops. ®" The liber- 
ty of choice was presented to the tribes: each 
Arab was free to elect or to compose his private 
religion; and the rude superstition of his house 
was mingled with the sublime theology of saints 
and philosophers. A fundamental article of faith 
was inculcated by the consent of the learned 
Strangers; the existence of one supreine God, 
who is exalted above the powers of heaven and 
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earth, but who has often revealed himself to 
mankind by the ministry of his angels and proph- 
ets, and whose grace or justice has interrupt- 
ed, by seasonable miracles, the order of nature. 
The most rational of the Arabs acknowledged 
his power, though they neglected his worship ;* 
and it was habit rather than conviction that 
still attached them to the relics of idolatry. The 
Jews and Christians were the people of the 
Book; the Bible was already translated into the 
Arabic language,® and the volume of the Old 
Testament was accepted by the concord of these 
implacable enemies. In the story of the Hebrew 
patriarchs the Arabs were pleased to discover 
the fathers of their nation. They applauded the 
birth and promises of Ismael; revered the faith 
and virtue of Abraham; traced his pedigree and 
their own to the creation of the first man, and 
imbibed with equal credulity the prodigies of 
the holy text, and the dreams and traditions of 
the Jewish rabbis. 

The base and plebeian origin of Mohammed 
is an unskilful calumny of the Christians, * who 
exalt instead of degrading the merit of their ad- 
versary. His descent from Ismael was a national 
privilege or fable; but if the first steps of the 
pedigree* are dark and doubtful, he could pro- 
duce many generations of pure and genuine no- 
bility: he sprung from the tribe of Koreish and 
the family of Hashem, the most illustrious of 
the Arabs, the princes of Mecca, and the hered- 
itary guardians of the Caaba. The grandfather 
of Mohammed was Abdu! Motalleb, the son of 
Hashem, a wealthy and generous citizen, who 
relieved the distress of farnine with the supplies 
of commerce. Mecca, which had been fed by 
the liberality of the father, was saved by the 
courage of a son. The kingdom of Yemen was 
subject to the Christian princes of Abyssinia: 
their vassal Abrahah was provoked by an insult 
to avenge the honour of the cross; and the holy 
city was invested by a train of elephants and an 
army of Africans. A treaty was proposed; and, 
in the first audience, the grandfather of Mo- 
hammed demanded the restitution of his cattle. 
‘And why,” said Abrahah, “‘do you not rather 
implore my clemency in favour of your temple, 
which I have threatened to destroy?” ‘“Be- 
cause,” replied the intrepid chief, ‘‘the cattle is 
my own; the Caaba belongs to the gods, and 
they will defend their house from injury and 
sacrilege.’? The want of provisions, or the valour 
of the Koreish, compelled the Abyssinians to a 
disgraceful retreat: their discomfiture has been 
adorned with a miraculous flight of birds, who 
showered down stones on the heads of the infi- 
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dels; and the deliverance was long commemo- 
rated by the era of the elephant.®° The glory of 
Abdol Motalleb was crowned with domestic 
happiness; his life was prolonged to the age of 
one hundred and ten years; and he became the 
father of six daughters and thirteen sons. His 
best beloved Abdallah was the most beautiful 
and modest of the Arabian youth; and in the 
first night, when he consummated his marriage 
with Amina, of the noble race of the Zahrites, 
two hundred virgins are said to have expired of 
jealousy and despair. Mohammed, the only son 
of Abdallah and Amina, was born at Mecca, 
four years after the death of Justinian, and two 
months after the defeat of the Abyssinians,“¢ 
whose victory would have introduced into the 
Caaba the religion of the Christians, In his early 
infancy®’ he was deprived of his father, his 
mother, and his grandfather; his uncles were 
strong and nuinerous; and, in the division of the 
inheritance, the orphan’s share was reduced to 
five camels and an Athiopian maid-servant. 
At home and abroad, in peace and war, Abu 
Taleb, the most respectable of his uncles, was 
the guide and guardian of his youth; in his 
twenty-fifth year he entered into the service of 
Cadijah, a rich and noble widuw of Mecca, who 
soon rewarded his fidelity with the gift of her 
hand and fortune. The marriage contract, in 
the simple style of antiquity, recites the mutual 
love of Mohammed and Cadijah; describes him 
as the most accomplished of the tribe of Ko- 
reish; and stipulates a dowry of twelve ounces 
of gold and twenty cainels, which was supplied 
by the liberality of his uncle. By this alliance 
the son of Abdallah was restored to the station 
of his ancestors; and the judicious matron was 
content with his domestic virtues, till, in the 
fortieth year of his age,“ he assumed the title of 
a prophet, and proclaimed the religion of the 
Koran. 

According to the tradition of his companions, 
Mohammed’? was distinguished by the beauty 
of his person, an outward gift which is seldom 
despised, except by those to whom it has been 
refuscd. Before he spoke, the orator engaged on 
his side the affections of a public or private au- 
dience. They applauded his commanding pres- 
ence, his majestic aspect, his piercing eye, his 
gracious smile, his flowing beard, his counte- 
nance that painted every sensation of the soul, 
and his gestures that enforced earh expression 
of the tongue. In the familiar offices of life he 
scrupulously adhered to the grave and cere- 
monious politeness of his country: his respectful 
attention to the rich and powerful was dignified 
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hy his condescension and affability to the poor- 
est citizens of Mecca: the frankness of his man- 
ner concealed the artifice of his views; and the 
habits of courtesy were imputed to personal 
friendship or universal benevolence. His inem- 
ory was capacious and retentive; his wit easy 
and social; his imagination sublime; his judg- 
ment clear, rapid, and decisive. He possessed 
the courage both of thought and action; and, 
although his designs might gradually expand 
with his success, the first idea which he enter- 
tained of his divine mission bears the stamp of 
an original and superior genius. The son of 
Abdallah was educated in the bosom of the 
noblest race, in the use of the purest dialect of 
Arabia; and the fluency of his speech was cor- 
rected and enhanced by the practice of discreet 
and seasonable silence. With these powers of 
eloquence, Mohammed was an illiterate bar- 
barian: his youth had never been instructed in 
the arts of reading and writing;” the common 
ignorance exempted him from shame or re- 
proach, but he was reduced to a narrow circle 
of existence, and deprived of those faithful mir- 
rors which reflect te our mind the minds of 
sages and heroes. Yet the book of nature and of 
man was open to his view; and some fancy has 
been indulged in the political and philosophical 
observations which are ascribed to the Arabian 
traveller.” He compares the nations and the re- 
ligions of the earth; discovers the weakness of 
the Persian and Roman monarchies; beholds 
with pity and indignation the degeneracy of the 
times; and resolves to unite under one God and 
one king the invincible spirit and primitive vir- 
tues of the Arabs. Our more accurate inquiry 
will suggest, that, instead of visiting the courts, 
the cainps, the temples of the East, the two jour- 
neys of Mohammed into Syria were confined to 
the fairs of Bostra and Damascus; that he was 
only thirteen years of age when he accompanied 
the caravan of his uncle; and that his duty com- 
pelled him to return as soon as he had disposed 
of the merchandise of Cadijah. In these hasty 
and superficial excursions the eye of genius 
might discern some objects invisible to his gross- 
er companions; some seeds of knowledge might 
be cast upon a fruitful soil; but his ignorance of 
the Syriac languaye must have cheched his 
curiosity; and I cannot perceive in the life or 
writings of Mohammed that his prospect was 
far extended beyond the limits of the Arabian 
world, From every region of that solitary world 
the pilgrims of Mecca were annually assembled 
by the calls of devotion and commerce: in the 
free concourse of multitudes, a simple citizen, 
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in his native tongue, might study the political 
state and character of the tribes, the theory and 
practice of the Jews and Christians. Some useful 
strangers might be tempted, or forced, to im- 
plore the rights of hospitality; and the enemies 
of Mohammed have named the Jew, the Per- 
sian, and the Syrian monk, whom they accuse 
of lending their secret aid to the composition of 
the Koran.”> Conversation enriches the under- 
standing, but solitude is the school of genius; 
and the uniformity of a work denotes the hand 
of a single artist. From his earliest youth Mo- 
hammed was addicted to religious contempla- 
tion; each year, during the month of Ramadan, 
he withdrew from the world and from the arms 
of Cadijah: in the cave of Hera, three miles from 
Mecca,** he consulted the spirit of fraud or en- 
thusiasm, whose abode is not in the heavens, 
but in the mind of the prophet. The faith which, 
under the name of /slam, he preached to his 
family and nation, is compounded of gn eternal 
truth and a necessary fiction. THat THERE 
IS ONLY ONE Gop, AND MOHAMMED IS THE 
APOSTLE OF GOD. 

Jt is the boast of the Jewish apologists, that, 
while the learned nations of antiquity were de- 
luded by the fables of polytheisin, their simple 
ancestors of Palestine preserved the knowledge 
and worship of the true God. The moral attri- 
butes of Jehovah may not easily be reconciled 
with the standard of Ayman virtue: his meta- 
physical qualities are darkly expressed; but 
each page of the Pentateuch and the Prophets 
is an evidence of his power: the unity of his 
naine is inscribed on the first table of the law; 
and his sanctuary was never detiled by any vis- 
ible image of the invisible essence. After the 
ruin of the temple, the faith of the Hebrew ex- 
iles was purified, fixed, and enlightened by the 
spiritual devotion of the svnagogue; and the 
authority of Mohammed will not yustity his per- 
petual reproach that the Jews of Mecca or Me- 
dina adored Ezra as the son of God.** But the 
children of Israel had ceased to be a people; 
and the religions of the world were guilty, at 
least in the eyes of the prophet, of giving sons, or 
daughters, or companions to the supreme God, 
In the rude idolatry of the Arabs the crime is 
manifest and audacious: the Sabians are poorly 
excused by the pre-eminence of the first planet, 
or intelligence, in their celestial hierarchy; and 
in the Magian system the conflict of the two 
principles betrays the imperfection of the con- 
qucror. The Christians of the seventh century 
had insensibly relapsed into a semblance of 
paganisin; their public and private vows were 
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addressed to the relics and images that dis- 
graced the temples of the East: the throne of the 
Almighty was darkened by a cloud of martyrs, 
and saints, and angels, the objects of popular 
veneration; and the Collyridian heretics, who 
flourished in the fruitful soil of Arabia, invested 
the Virgin Mary with the name and honours of 
a goddess.’* The mysteries of the Trinity and 
Incarnation appear to contradict the principle 
of the divine unity. In their obvious sense, they 
introduce three equal deities, and transform the 
man Jesus into the substance of the Son of 
God:?7 an orthodox commentary will satisfy 
only a believing mind: intemperate curiosity 
and zea! had torn the veil of the sanctuary: and 
each of the Oriental sects was eager to confess 
that all, except themselves, deserved the re- 
proach of idolatry and polytheism. The creed 
of Mohammed is free from suspicion or am- 
biguitv; and the Koran is a glorious testimony 
to the unity of God. The prophet of Mecca re- 
jected the worship of idols and men, of stars and 
planets, on the rational principle that whatever 
rises must set, that whatever is born must die, 
that whatever is corruptible must decay and 
perish.*® In the Author of the universe his 
rational enthusiasm confessed and adored an 
infinite and eternal being, without forin or 
place, without issuc or similitude, present to our 
most secret thoughts, existing by the necessity 
of his own nature, and deriving from himself all 
moral and intellectual perfection. These sub- 
lime truths, thus announced in the language of 
the prophet,” are firmly held by his disciples, 
and defined with metaphysical precision by the 
interpreters of the Koran. A philosophic theist 
might subscribe the popular creed of the Mo- 
hammedans:®°® a creed too sublimne perhaps for 
our present faculties. What object remains for 
the fancy, or even the understanding, when we 
have abstracted from the unknown substance 
all ideas of time and space, of motion and mat- 
ter, of sensation and reHection? The first prin- 
ciple of reason and revelation was confirmed by 
the voice of Mohammed: his proselytes, from 
India to Morocco, are distinguished by the 
name of Unitartans; and the danger of idolatry 
has been prevented by the interdiction of im- 
ages. The doctrine of eternal decrees and abso- 
lute predestination is strictly embraced by the 
Mohammedans; and they struggle with the 
common difficulties, how to reconcile the pre- 
science of God with the freedom and responsi- 
bility of man; how to explain the permission of 
evil under the reign of infinite power and infi- 
nite goodness. 
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The God of nature has written his existence 
on all his works, and his law in the heart of man. 
To restore the knowledge of the one, and the 
practice of the other, has been the real or pre- 
tended aim of the prophets of every age: the 
liberality of Mohammed allowed to his prede- 
cessors the same credit which he claimed for 
himself; and the chain of inspiration was pro- 
longed from the fall of Adam to the promulga- 
tion of the Koran.*! During that period some 
rays of prophetic light had been imparted to 
one hundred and twenty-four thousand of the 
elect, discriminated by their respective measure 
of virtue and grace; three hundred and thirteen 
apostles were sent with a special commission to 
recall their country from idolatry and vice; one 
hundred and four volumes have been dictated 
by the Holy Spirit; and six legislators of tran- 
scendant brightness have announced to man- 
kind the six successive revelations of various 
rites, but of one immutable religion. The au- 
thority and station of Adam, Noah, Abraham, 
Moses, Christ, and Mohammed, rise in just gra- 
dation above each other; but whosoever hates 
or rejects any one of the prophets is numbered 
with the infidels. The writings of the patriarchs 
were extant only in the apocryphal copies of the 
Greeks and Syrians:® the conduct of Adam had 
not entitled him to the gratitude or respect of 
his children; the seven precepts of Noah were 
ohserved by an inferior and imperfect class of 
the proselvtes of the synagogue ;34 and the mem- 
ory of Abraham was obscurcly revered by the 
Sabians in his native land of Chaldza: of the 
myriads of prophets, Moses and Christ alone 
lived and reigned; and the remnant of the in- 
spired writings was comprised in the books of 
the Old and New ‘Testament. The miraculous 
story of Moses is consecrated and embellished 
in the Koran;“ and the captive Jews enjoy the 
secret revenge of imposing their own belief on 
the nations whose recent creeds they deride. For 
the author of Christianity, the Mohammedans 
are taught by the prophet to entertain a high 
and mysterious reverenec.* “Verily, Christ Je- 
sus, the son of Mary, is the apostle of God, and 
his word, which he conveyed unto Mary, and 
a Spirit proceeding from him: honourable in 
this world, and in the world to come; and one 
of those who approach near to the presence of 
God.”’* The wonders of the genuine and apoc- 
ryphal gospels”? are profusely heaped on his 
head; and the Latin church has not disdained 
to borrow from the Koran the immaculate con- 
ception® of his virgin mother. Yet Jesus was a 
mere mortal; and, at the day of judgment, his 
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testimony will serve to condemn both the Jews, 
who reject him as a prophet, and the Chris- 
tians, who adore him as the Son of God. The 
inalice of his enemies aspersed his reputation, 
and conspired against his life; but their inten- 
tion only was guilty; a phantom or a criminal 
was substituted on the cross; and the innocent 
saint was translated to the seventh heaven.” 
During six hundred years the Gospel was the 
way of truth and salvation; but the Christians 
insensibly forgot both the laws and the example 
of their founder; and Mohainined was instructed 
by the Gnostics to accuse the church, as well as 
the synagogue, of corrupting the integrity of the 
sacred text.°° The piety of Moses and of Christ 
rejoiced in the assurance of a future Prophet, 
more illustrious than themselves: the evangelic 
promise of the Paraclete, or Holy Ghost, was pre- 
figured in the name, and accomplished in the 
person, of Mohammed," the greatest and the 
last of the apostles of God. 

The communication of ideas requires a sinil- 
itude of thought and language: the discourse 
of a philosopher would vibrate without effect 
on the car of a peasart: yet how minute is the 
distance of éherr understandings, if 1t be com- 
pared with the contact of an infinite and a finite 
mind, with the word of God expressed by the 
tongue or the pen of a mortal? The inspiration 
of the Hebrew prophets, of the apostles and 
evangelists of Christ, might not be incompatible 
with the exercise of their reason and memory; 
and the diversity of their genius is strongly 
inarked in the stvle and composition of the 
books of the Old and New Testament. But Mo- 
hamined was content with a character more 
humble, yet more sublime, of a simple editor; 
the substance of the Koran,” according to him- 
self or his disciples. is unceeated and eternal; 
subsisting in the essence of the Deity, and in- 
scribed with a pen of light on the table of his 
everlasting decrees, A paper copy, in a volume 
of silk and gems, was brought down to the low- 
est heaven by the angel Gabriel, who, under the 
Jewish economy, had indeed been despatched 
on the most important errands; and this trusty 
messenger successively revealed the chapters 
and verses to the Arabian prophet. Instead of a 
perpetual and perfect measure of the divine 
will, the fraginents of the Koran were produced 
at the discretion of Mohammed; each revela- 
tion is suited to the emergencies of his policy or 
passion; and all contradiction is removed by the 
Saving maxim that any text of Scripture is abro- 
gated or modified by any subsequent passage. 
‘The word of God and of the apostle was dili- 
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gently recorded by his disciples on palm-leaves 
and the shoulder-bones of mutton; and the 
pages, without order or connection, were cast 
into a domestic chest in the custody of one of 
his wives. Two years after the death of Moham- 
med, the sacred volume was collected and pub- 
lished by his friend and successor Abubcker: 
the work was revised by the caliph Othinan, in 
the thirtiethyear of the Hegira; and the various 
editions of the Koran assert the same miracu- 
lous privilege of a uniform and incorruptible 
text. In the spirit of enthusiasm or vanity, the 
prophet rests the truth of his mission on the 
merit of his book; audaciously challenges both 
men and angels to imitate the beauties of a 
single page; and presumes to assert that God 
alone could dictate this incomparable perform- 
ance.®? This argument is most powerfully ad- 
dressed to a devout Arabian, whose mind is at- 
tuned to faith and rapture; whose ear is de- 
lighted by the music of sounds; and whose igno- 
rance is incapable of comparing the productions 
of human genius.** ‘The harmony and copious- 
ness of style will not reach, in a version, the 
European infidel: he will peruse with impa- 
tience the endless incoherent rhapsody of fable, 
and precept, and declamation, which seldom 
excites a sentiment or an idea, which some- 
times crawls in the dust, and is sometimes lost 
in the clouds. The divine attributes exalt the 
fancy of the Arabian missionary; but his loftiest 
strains must yield to the sublime simplicity of 
the book of Job, composed in a remote age, in 
the same country, and in the same language.** 
If the composition of the Koran exceeds the 
faculties of a man, to what superior intelligence 
should we ascribe the [liad of Homer, or the 
Philippics of Demosthenes? In all religions the 
life of the founder supplies the silence of his 
written revelation: the savines of Mohammed 
were so many lessons of truth; his actions so 
many examples of virtuc; and the public and 
private memorials were preserved by his wives 
and companions. At the end of two hundred 
years the Sunna, or oral law, was fixed and con- 
secrated by the labours of Al Bochari, who dis- 
criminated seven thousand two hundred and 
seventy-five genuine traditions fron: a mass of 
three hundred thousand reports of a more 
doubitul or spurious character. Each day the 
pious author prayed in the temple of Mecca, 
and performed his ablutions with the water of 
Zemzem: the pages were successively deposited 
on the pulpit and the sepulchre of the apostle; 
and the work has been approved by the four 
orthodox sects of the Sonnites,*® 
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The mission of the ancient prophets, of Moses 
and of Jesus, had been confirmed by many 
splendid prodigies; and Mohammed was re- 
peatedly urged, by the inhabitants of Mecca 
and Medina, to produce a similar evidence of 
his divine legation; to call down from heaven 
the angel or the volume of his revelation, to 
create a garden in the desert, or to kindle a 
conflagration in the unbelieving city. As often 
as he is pressed by the demands of the Korcish, 
he involves himself in the obscure boast of vision 
and prophecy, appeals to the internal proofs of 
his doctrine, and shields himself behind the 
providence of God, who refuses those signs and 
wonders that would depreciate the merit of 
faith and aggravate the guilt of infidelity. But 
the modest or angry tone of his apologies be- 
trays his weakness and vexation; and these 
passages of scandal established beyond sus- 
picion the integrity of the Koran.” The votaries 
of Mohammed are more assured than himself 
of his miraculous gifts; and their confidence and 
credulity increase as they are farther removed 
from the time and place of his spiritual cx- 
ploits, They believe or affirm that trees went 
forth to meet hin; that he was saluted by 
stones; that water gushed from his fingers; that 
he fed the hunery, cured the sick, and raised the 
dead; that a beam groancd to him; that a camel 
complained to him; that a shoulder of mutton 
informed him of its being poisuned; and that 
both animate and inanimate nature were equal- 
ly subject to the apostle of God.” His dream of 
a nocturnal journcy is seriously described as a 
real and corporeal transaction. A mysterious 
animal, the Borak, conveyed hin from the tem- 
ple of Mccca to that of Jerusalem: with his com- 
panion Gabriel he successively ascended the 
seven heavens, and reccived and repaid the 
salutations of the patriarchs, the prophets, and 
the angels, in their respective mansions, Beyond 
the seventh heaven Mohammed alone was per- 
mitted to proceed; he passed the veil of unity, 
approached within two bow-shots of the throne, 
and felt a cold that pierced him to the heart, 
when his shoulder was touched by the hand of 
God. After this familiar though important con- 
versation, he again descended to Jerusalem, re- 
mounted the Borak, returned to Mecca, and 
performed in the tenth part of a night the jour- 
ney of many thousand years.” According to 
another legend, the apostle confounded in a 
national assembly the malicious challenge of 
the Koreish. His resistless word split asunder 
the orb of the moon: the obedient planet stoop- 
ed from her station in the sky, accomplished the 
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seven revolutions round the Caaba, saluted 
Mohammed in the Arabian tongue, and, sud- 
denly contracting her dimensions, entered at 
the collar, and issued forth through the sleeve, 
of his shirt.!°° The vulgar are amused with these 
marvellous tales; but the gravest of the Musul- 
man doctors imitate the modesty of their mas- 
ter, and indulge a latitude of faith or interpre- 
tation.) They might speciously allege, that in 
preaching the religion it was needless to violate 
the harmony of nature; that a creed unclouded 
with mystery may be excused from miracles; 
and that the sword of Mohainmcd was not less 
potent than the rod of Moses. 

The polythcist is oppressed and distracted by 
the variety of superstition: a thousand rites of 
Egyptian origin were interwoven with the es- 
sence of the Mosaic law; and the spirit of the 
Gospel had evaporated in the pageantry of the 
church. The prophet of Mecca was tempted by 
prejudice, or policy. or patriotism, to sanctify 
the rites of the Arabians, and the custom of 
visiting the holy stone of the Caaba. But the 
precepts of Mohanimed himself inculcate a 
more simple and rational piety: prayer, fasting, 
and alms are the religious duties of a Muecul- 
man; and he is encouraged to hope that prayer 
will carry him half way to God, fasting will 
bring him to the door of his palace, and alms 
will gain hin admittance.!™ 1 According to the 
tradition of the nocturnal journey, the apostle, 
in his personal conference with the Deity, was 
commanded to impose on his disciples the daily 
obligation of hity prayers. By the advice of 
Moses, he applied for an alleviation of this in- 
tolerable burden; the number was gradually 
reduced to five; without any dispensation of 
business or pleasure, or time or place: the devo- 
tion of the faithful is repeated at daybreak, at 
noon, in the afternoon, in the evening, and at 
the first watch of the night; and in the present 
decay of religious fervour, our travellers are edi- 
fied by the profound humility and attention of 
the Turks and Persians. Cleanliness is the key of 
prayer: the frequent lustration of the hands, the 
face, and the body, which was practised of old 
by the Arabs, is solemnly enjoinéd by the Ko- 
ran; and a permission is formally granted to 
supply with sand the scarcity of water. The 
words and attitudes of supplicatian, as it is per- 
formed cither sitting, or standing, or prostrate 
on the ground, are prescribed by custom or au- 
thority; but the prayer is poured forth in short 
and fervent ejaculations; the measure of zeal is 
not exhausted by a tedious liturgy; and each 
Musulman for his own person is invested with 
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the character of a priest. Among the theists, who 
reject the usc of imayes, it has been found neces- 
sary to restrain the wanderings of the fancy, by 
directing the eye and the thought towards a 
kebla or visible point of the horizon. The proph- 
et was at first inclined to gratify the Jews by the 
choice of Jerusalein; but he soon returned to a 
more natural partiality; and five times every 
day the cyes of the nations at Astracan, at Fez, 
at Delhi, are devoutly turned to the holy temple 
of Mecca. Yet every spot for the service of God 
is equally pure: the Mohammedans indifferent- 
ly pray in their chamber or in the strect. As a 
distinction from the Jews and Christians, the 
Friday in each week is set apart for the useful in- 
stitution of public worship: the people is assem- 
bled in the mosch; and the imam, some respect- 
able elder, ascends the pulpit, to begin the pray- 
er and pronounce the sermon. But the Moham- 
medan religion is destitute of priesthood or sac- 
rifice; and the independent spirit of fanaticism 
looks down with conteinpt on the ministers and 
the slaves of superstition. II, ‘The voluntary! 
penance of the ascetics, the torment and glory 
of their lives, was odious to a prophet who cen- 
sured in his compamons a tash vow of abstain- 
ing from flesh, and women, and sleep; and 
firmly declared that he would suffer no monks 
in his religion.'"* Yet he instituted, in cach year, 
a fast of thirty days; and strenuously recum- 
mended the vbservance as a discipline which 
purifies the soul and subdues the body, as a 
salutary exercise of obedience to the will of God 
and his apostle. During the month of Ramadan, 
from the rising to the setting of the sun, the 
Musulman abstains from cating, and drinking, 
and women, and baths, and perfuines: from all 
nourishment that can restore his strength, from 
all pleasure that can gratify his senses. In the 
revolution of the lunar year, the Ramadan co- 
incides, by turns, with the winter cold and the 
summer heat; and the patient niartyr, without 
assuaging his thirst with a drop of water, must 
expect the close of a tedious and sultry day. ‘The 
interdiction of wince, peculiar to some ordcrs of 
priests or hermits, is converted by Mohammed 
alone into a positive and general law;' and a 
considerable portion of the globe has abjured, 
at his command, the use of that salutary, though 
dangerous, liquor. These painful restraints are, 
doubtless, infringed by the libertine, and cluded 
by the hypocrite; but the legislator, by whom 
they are enacted, cannot surely be accused of 
alluring his prosclytcs by the indulgence of their 
sensual appetites. LII. The charity of the Mo- 
hammedans descends to the animal creation; 
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and the Koran repeatedly inculcates, not as a 
merit, but as a strict and indispensable duty, 
the relief of the indigent and unfortunate. Mo- 
hammed, perhaps, is the only lawgiver who has 
defined the precise measure of charity: the 
standard may vary with the degree and nature 
of property, as it consists cither in money, in 
corn or cattle, in fruits or merchandise: but the 
Musulman does not accomplish the law, unless 
he bestows a tenth of his revenue; and if his con- 
science accuses him of fraud or extortion, the 
tenth, under the idea of restitution, is enlarged 
to a fifth.'°° Benevolence is the foundation of 
justice, since we are forbid to injure those whom 
we are bound to assist. A prophet may reveal 
the secrets of heaven and of futurity; but in his 
moral precepts he can only repeat the lessons 
of our own hearts. 

The two articles of belief, and the four prac- 
tical duties, of Islam, are guarded by rewards 
and punishments; and the faith of the Musulman 
is devoutly fixed op the event of the judgment 
and the last day. The prophet has not presumed 
to determine the moment of that awful catas- 
trophe, though he darkly announces the signs, 
both in heaven and earth, which will precede 
the universal dissolution, when life shall be de- 
stroyed, and the order of creation shall be con- 
founded in the primitive chaos. At the blast of 
the trumpet new worlds will start into being; 
angels, genii, and men will arise from the dead, 
and the human soul will again be united to the 
body. The doctrine of the resurrection was first 
entertained by the Egyptians ;'"? and their mum- 
mies were embalmed, their pyramids were con- 
structed, to preserve the ancient mansion of the 
soul during a period of three thousand years. 
But the attempt is partial and unavailing; and 
itis with a more philosophic spirit that Moham- 
ined relies on the omnipotence of the Creator, 
whose word can re-animate the breathless clay, 
and collect the innuinerable atoins that no long- 
er retain their turm: or substance.!* ‘The inter- 
mediate state of the soul it is hard to decide; 
and those who most firmly believe her imma- 
terial nature, are at a loss to understand how she 
can think or act without the agency of the or- 
gans of sense. 

The re-union of the soul and body will be 
followed by the final judgment of mankind; 
and in his copy of the Magian picture, the 
prophct has too faithfully represented the forms 
of proceeding, and even the slow and successive 
operations, of an earthly tribunal. By his intol- 
erant adversaries he is upbraided for extending, 
even to theinselves, the hope of salvation; for 
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asserting the blackest heresy, that every man 
who believes in God, and accomplishes good 
works, may expect in the last day a favourable 
sentence. Such rational indifference is ill adapt- 
ed to the character of a fanatic; nor is it prob- 
able that a messenger from heaven should de- 
preciate the value and necessity of his own rev- 
elation. In the idiom of the Koran,!™ the be- 
lief of God is inseparable from that of Moham- 
med: the good works are those which he has 
enjoined; and the two qualifications imply the 
profession of Islam, to which all nations and all 
sects are equally invited. The spiritual blind- 
ness, though excused by ignorance and crowned 
with virtue, will be scourged with everlasting 
torments; and the tears which Mohammed shed 
over the tomb of his mother, for whom he was 
forbidden to pray, display a striking contrast 
of humanity and enthusiasm." The dooin of 
the infidels is common: the measure of their 
guilt and punishment is determined by the de- 
gree of evidence which they have rejected, by 
the magnitude of the errors which they have 
entertained: the eternal mansions of the Chris- 
tians, the Jews, the Sabians, the Magians, and 
the idolaters are sunk below cach other in the 
abyss; and the lowest hell is reserved for the 
faithless hypocrites who have assumed the mask 
of religion. After the greater part of mankind 
has been condemned for their opinions, the 
true believers only will be judged by their ac- 
tions. The good and evil of cach Musulman will 
be accurately weighed in a real or allegorical 
balance; and a singular mode of compensation 
will be allowed for the payment of injuries: the 
ageressor will refund an cquiyalent of his own 
good actions, for the benefit of the person whom 
he has wronged; and if he should be destitute 
of any moral property, the weight of his sins 
will be loaded with an adequate share of the 
demerits of the sufferer. According as the shares 
of guilt or virtue shall preponderate, the sen- 
tence will be pronounced, and all, without dis- 
tinction, will pass over the sharp and perilous 
bridge of the abyss; but the innocent, treading 
in the footsteps of Mohammed, will gloriously 
enter the gates of paradise, while the guilty will 
fall into the first and mildest of the seven hells. 
The term of expiation will vary from nine hun- 
dred to seven thousand years; but the prophet 
has judiciously promised that all his disciples, 
whatever may be their sins, shall be saved, by 
their own faith and his intercession, from etcr- 
nal damnation. It is not surprising that super- 
stition should act most powerfully on the fears 
of her votaries, since the human fancy can paint 
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with more energy the misery than the bliss of a 
future life. With the two simple elements of 
darkness and fire we create a sensation of pain, 
which may be aggravated to an infinite degree 
by the idea of endless duration. But the same 
idea operates with an opposite effect on the 
continuity of pleasure; and too much of our 
present enjoyments is obtained from the relief, 
or the comparison, of evil. It is natural enough 
that an Arabian prophet should dwell with rap- 
ture on the groves, the fountains, and the rivers 
of paradise; but instead of inspiring the blessed 
inhabitants with a liberal tastc for harmony and 
Science, conversation and friendship, he idly 
celebrates the pearls and diamonds, the robes 
of silk, palaces of marble, dishes of gold, rich 
wines, artificial dainties, numerous attendants, 
and the whole train of sensual and costly lux- 
ury, which becomes insipid to the owner, even 
in the short period of this mortal life. Seventy- 
two Hourts, or black-eyed girls, of resplendent 
beauty, blooming youth, virgin purity, and ex- 
quisite sensibility, will be created for the use of 
the meanest believer; a moment of pleasure will 
be prolonged to a thousand years, and his facul- 
ties will be increased a hundred fold, to render 
him worthy of his felicity. Notwithstanding a 
vulgar prejudice, the gates of heaven will be 
open to both sexes; but Mohammed has not 
specified the male companions of the female 
elect, lest he should either alarin the jealousy 
of their former husbands, or cdisturh their felicity 
by the suspicion of an everldting marriage. 
This image of a carnal paradise has provoked 
the indignation, perhaps the envy, of the 
monks: they declaiin against the impure reli- 
gion of Mohammed; and his modest apologists 
are driven to the poor excuse of figures and alle- 
gories. But the sounder and more consistent 
party adhere, without shame, to the literal in- 
terpretation of the Koran: useless would be the 
resurrection of the body, unless it were restored 
to the possession and exercise of its worthiest 
faculties; and the union of sensual and intellec- 
tual enjoyment is requisite to complete the hap- 
piness of the double aniinal, the perfect man. 
Yct the joys of the Mohammedan paradise will 
not be confined to the indulgence of luxury and 
appetite; and the prophct has expressly de- 
clared that all meancr happiness will be for- 
gotten and despised by the saints and martyrs, 
who shall be admitted to the beatitude of the 
divine vision.!!! 

The first and most arduous conquests of Mo- 
hammed!!? were those of his wife, his servant, 
his pupil, and his friend;'' since he presented 
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himself as a prophet to those who were most 
conversant with his infirmities as a man. Yet 
Cadijah believed the words, and cherished the 
glory, of her husband; the obsequious and af- 
fectionate Zeid was tempted by the prospect of 
freedom; the illustrious Ali, the son of Abu 
Taleb, embraced the sentiments of his cousin 
with the spirit of a youthful hero; and the 
wealth, the moderation, the veracity of Abube- 
ker, confirmed the religion of the prophet whom 
he was destined to succeed. By his persuasion 
ten of the most respectable citizens of Mecca 
were introduced to the private lessons of Islam; 
they yielded to the voice of reason and enthusi- 
asm; they repeated the fundamental creed, 
“there is but one God, and Mohammed is the 
apostle of God;” and their faith, even in this 
life, was rewarded with riches and honours, 
with the command of armies and the govern- 
ment of kingdoms. Three years were silently 
employed in the conversion of fourteen prose- 
lytes, the first-fruits of his mission; but in the 
fourth year he assumed the prophetic office, 
and, resolving to impart to his family the light 
of divine truth, he prenared a banquct, a lamb, 
as it is Said, and a bowl ot milk, for the enter- 
tainment of forty guests of the race of Hashem. 
‘‘Friends and kinsmen,”? said Mohammed to 
the assembly, “‘I offer you, and I alone can offer, 
the most precious of gifts, the treasures of this 
world and of the world to come. God has com- 
manded me to call you to his service. Who 
ainong you will support my burden? Who among 
you will be my companion and my vizir?”!!4 
No answer was returned, till the silence of 
astonishment, and doubt, and contempt was at 
length broken by the impatient courage of Ali, 
a youth in the fourteenth year of his age. ‘“‘O 
prophet, I am the man: whosoever rises against 
thee, I will dash out his tecth, tear out his eyes, 
break his legs, rip up his belly. O prophet, I will 
be thy vizir over them.” Mohammed accepted 
his offer with transport, and Abu Taleb was 
ironically exhorted to respect the superior dig- 
nity of his son. In a more serious tone, the 
father of Ali advised his nephew to relinquish 
his impracticable design. ‘Spare your remon- 
strances,” replied the intrepid fanatic to his 
uncle and benefactor; “‘if they should place the 
sun on my right hand, and the moon on my left, 
they should not divert me from my course.”’ He 
persevered ten years in the exercise of his mis- 
sion; and the religion which has overspread the 
East and the West advanced with aslow and pain- 
ful progress within the walls of Mecca. Yet Mo- 
hammed enjoyed the satisfaction of beholding 
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the increase of his infant congregation of Uni- 
tarians, who revered him as a prophet, and to 
whom he seasonably dispensed the spiritual 
nourishment of the Koran. The number of 
proselytes may be esteemed by the absence of 
eighty-three men and eighteen women, who re- 
tired to AZthiopia in the seventh year of his 
mission; and his party was fortified by the time- 
ly conversion of his uncle Hamza, and of the 
fierce and inflexible Omar, who signalised in 
the cause of Islam the same zeal which he had 
exerted for its destruction. Nor was the charity 
of Mohammed confined to the tribe of Koreish, 
or the precincts of Mecca: on solemn festivals, 
in the days of pilgrimage, he frequented the 
Caaba, accosted the strangers of every tribe, 
and urged, both in private converse and public 
discourse, the belief and worship of a sole Deity. 
Conscious of his reason and of his weakness, he 
asserted the liberty of conscience, and dis- 
claimed the use of religious violence:!!* but he 
called the Arabs £0 repentance, and conjured 
themn to remember the ancient idolaters of Ad 
and Thamud, whom the divine justice had 
swept away from the face of the earth.¥¢ 

‘The people of Mecca were hardened in their 
unbelief by superstition and envy. The elders 
of the city, the uncles of the prophet, affected to 
despise the presumption of an orphan, the re- 
former of his country: the pious orations of Mo- 
hammed in the Caaba were answered by the 
clamours of Abu Taleb. “Citizens and pilgrims, 
listen not to the tempter, hearken not to his im- 
pious noveltics. Stand fast in the worship of Al 
Lata and Al Uzzah.”’ Yet the son of Abdallah 
was ever dear to the aged chief: and he pro- 
tected the fame and person of his nephew 
against the assaults of the Korcishites, who had 
long been jealous of the pre-eminence of the 
family of Hashem. Their malice was coloured 
with the pretence of religion: in the age of Job 
the crime of impiety was punished by the Arabian 
magistrate ;47 and Mohammed was guilty of de- 
serting and denying the national deities. But so 
loose was the policy of Mecca, that the leaders of 
the Koreish, instead of accusing a criminal, were 
compelled to employ the measures of persuasion 
or violence. They repeatedly addressed Abu 
Taleb in the style of reproach and menace. 
“Thy nephew reviles our religion; he accuses 
our wise forefathers of ignorance and folly; si- 
lence him quickly, lest he kindle tumult and 
discord in the city. If he persevere, we shall 
draw our swords against him and his adherents, 
and thou wilt be responsible for the blood of 
thy fellow-citizens.” The weight and modera- 
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tion of Abu Taleb eluded the violence of reli- 
gious faction; the most helpless or timid of the 
disciples retired to Aithiopia, and the prophet 
withdrew himself to various places of strength 
in the town and country. As he was still sup- 
ported by his family, the rest of the tribe of Ko- 
reish engaged themselves to renounce all inter- 
course with the children of Hashem—neither 
to buy nor sell, neither to marry nor to give in 
marriage, but to pursue them with implacable 
enmity, till they should deliver the person of 
Mohammed to the justice of the gods. The de- 
cree was suspended in the Caaba before the 
eyes of the nation: the messengers of the Koreish 
pursued the Musulman exiles in the heart of 
Africa; they besieged the prophet and his most 
faithful followers, intercepted their water, and 
inflamed their mutual animosity by the retali- 
ation of injuries and insults. A doubtful truce 
restored the appearances of concord, till the 
death of Abu Taleb abandoned Mohammed to 
the power of his enemies, at the moment when 
he was deprived of his domestic comforts by the 
loss of his faithful and generous Cadijah. Abu 
Sophian, the chief of the branch of Ommiyah, 
succeeded to the principality of the republic of 
Mecca. A zealous votary of the idols, a mortal 
foe of the line of Hashem, he convened an as- 
sembly of the Korcishites and their allies to de- 
cide the fate of the apostle. His imprisonment 
might provoke the despair of his enthusiasm; 
and the exile of an eloquent and popular fanatic 
would diffuse the mischief through the provinces 
of Arabia. His death was resolved; and they 
agreed that a sword from each tribe should be 
buried in his heart, to divide the guilt of his 
blood, and baffle the vengeance of the Hashe- 
mites. An angel or a spy revealed their con- 
spiracy, and flight was the only resource of Mo- 
hammed."® At the dead of night, accompanied 
by his friend Abubekcr, he silently escaped from 
his house: the assassins watched at the door; 
but they were deceived by the figure of Ali, who 
reposed on the bed, and was covered with the 
green vestment, of the apustle. The Koreish re- 
spected the piety of the hervic youth; but some 
verses of Ali, which are still extant, exhibit an 
interesting picture of his anxiety, his tenderness, 
and his religious confidence. Three days Mo- 
hammed and his companion were concealed in 
the cave of Thor, at the distance of a league 
from Mecca; and in the close of each evening 
they received from the son and daughter of 
Abubeker a secret supply of intelligence and 
food. The diligence of the Koreish explored 
every haunt in the neighbourhood of the city: 
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they arrived at the entrance of the cavern; but 
the providential deceit of a spider’s web and a 
pigeon’s nest is supposed to convince them that 
the place was solitary and inviolate. “We are 
only two,” said the trembling Abubeker. “There 
is a third,’’ replied the prophet; “‘it is God him- 
self.”” No sooner was the pursuit abated than the 
two fugitives issued from the rock and mounted 
their camels: on the road to Medina they were 
overtaken by the emissaries of the Koreish; they 
redeemed themselves with prayers and prom- 
ises from their hands. In this eventful moment 
the lance of an Arab might have changed the 
history of the world. The flight of the prophet 
from Mecca to Medina has fixed the memorable 
era of the Heg:ra,'” which, at the end of twelve 
centuries, stil] discriminates the lunar years of 
the Mohammedan nations.!?° 

The religion of the Koran might have per- 
ished in its cradle had not Medina embraced with 
faith and reverence the holy outcasts of Mecca. 
Medina, or the city, known under the name of 
Yathreb before it was sanctified by the throne 
of the prophet, was divided between the tribes 
of the Charegites and the Awsites, whose hered- 
itary feud was rekindled by the slightest prov- 
ocations: two colonies of Jews, who boasted a 
sacerdotal race, were their humble allies, and, 
without converting the Arabs, they introduced 
the taste of science and religion, which distin- 
guished Medina as the city of the Book. Some of 
her noblest citizens, in a pilgrimage to the Caa- 
ba, were converted by the preathing of Mo- 
hammed; on their return they diffused the be- 
lief of God and his prophet, and the new alli- 
ance was ratified by their deputies in two secret 
and nocturnal interviews on a hill in the sub- 
urbs of Mecca. In the first, ten Charegites and 
two Awsites, united in faith and love, protested, 
in the name of their wives, their children and 
their absent brethren, that they would for ever 
profess the creed and observe the precepts of the 
Koran. ‘The second was a political association, 
the first vital spark of the empire of the Sara- 
cens.!*! Seventy-three men and two women of 
Medina held a solemn conference with Moham- 
med, his kinsmen, and his disciples, and pledged 
themselves to each other by a mutual oath of 
fidelity. They promised, in the name of the city, 
that if he should be banished they would re- 
ceive him as a confederate, obey him asa leader, 
and defend hii to the last extremity, like their 
wives and children. ‘‘But if you are recalled by 
your country,” they asked with a flattering 
anxiety, “will you not abandon your new al- 
lies?’ ‘All things,” replied Mohammed, with a 
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smile, “are now common between us; your 
blood is as my blood, your ruin as my ruin. We 
are bound to each other by the ties of honour 
and interest. [ am your friend, and the enemy 
of your foes.” “But if we are killed in your ser- 
vice, what,”’ exclaimed the deputics of Me- 
dina, ‘“‘will be our reward?” ‘“‘PAaRADISE,”’ re- 
plied the prophet. “Stretch forth thy hand.” He 
stretched it forth, and they reiterated the oath 
of allegiance and fidelity. Their treaty was rati- 
fied by the people, who unanimously embraced 
the profession of Islam; they rejoiced in the exile 
of the apostle, but they trembled for his safety, 
and impatiently expected his arrival. After a 
perilous and rapid journey along the sea-coast, 
he halted at Koba, two miles from the city, and 
made his public entry into Medina, sixteen 
days after his flight from Mecca. Five hundred 
of the citizens advanced to meet him; he was 
hailed with acclamations of loyalty and devo- 
tion; Mohamined was mounted on a she-camel, 
an uinbrella shaded his head, and a turban was 
unfurled before him to supply the deficiency of 
a standard. His bravest disciples, who had been 
scattered by the eter +, assembled round his 
person; and the equal, though various, merit of 
the Moslems was distinguished by the names of 
Mohaeertans and Ansars, the fugitives of Mecca, 
and the auxiliaries of Medina. To eradicate the 
seeds of jealousy, Mohammed judiciously cou- 
pled his principal followers with the rights and 
obligations of brethren; and when Ali found 
himself without a peer, the prophet tenderly 
declared that Ae would be the companion and 
brother of the noble youth. The expedient was 
crowned with success; the holy fraternity was 
respected in peace and war, and the two parties 
vied with each other in a gencrous emulation of 
courage and fidelity. Once only the concord 
was slightly ruffled by an accidental quarrel: a 
patriot of Medina arraigned the insolence of the 
strangers, but the hint of their expulsion was 
heard with abhorrence; and his own son most 
eagerly oflered to lay at the apostle’s feet the 
head of his father. 

From his establishment at Medina, Moham- 
med assumed the exercise of the regal and sacer- 
dotal office; and it was impious to appeal from 
a judge whose decrees were inspired by the di- 
vine wisdom. A small portion of ground, the 
patrimony of two orphans, was acquired by gift 
or purchase ;!2 on that chosen spot he built a 
house and a mosch, more venerable in their 
rude simplicity than the palaces and temples of 
the Assyrian caliphs. His seal of gold, or silver, 
was inscribed with the apostolic title; when he 
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prayed and preached in the weekly assembly, 
he leaned against the trunk of a palm tree; and 
it was long before he indulged himself in the 
use Of a chair or pulpit of rough timber.!”* After 
a reign of six years fifteen hundred Moslems, in 
arms and in the field, renewed their oath of al- 
legiance; and their chief repeated the assurance 
of protection till the death of the last member, 
or the final dissolution of the party. It was in the 
same camp that the deputy of Mecca was as- 
tonished by the attention of the faithful to the 
words and looks of the prophet. by the eager- 
ness with which they collected his spittle, a hair 
that dropped on the ground, the refuse water 
of his lustrations, as if they participated in some 
degrec of the prophetic virtue. “‘I have seen,” 
said he, ‘‘the Chosroes of Persia and the Cesar 
of Rome, but never did I behold a king among 
his subjects like Mohammed among his com- 
panions.”’ The devout fervour of enthusiasm 
acts with more energy and truth than the cold 
and formal! servility of courts. 

In the state of nature every man has a right 
to defend, by force of arms, his person and his 
possessions; to repel, or even to prevent, the 
violence of his enemies, and to extend his hos- 
tilitics to a reasonable measure of satisfaction 
and retaliation. In the free society of the Arabs, 
the duties of subject and citizen imposed a feeble 
restraint; and Mohamuined, in the exercise of a 
peaceful and benevolent mission, had been de- 
spoiled and banished by the injustice of his 
countrymen. ‘The choice of an independent 
people had exalted the fugitive of Mecca to the 
rank of a sovereign; and he was invested with 
the just prerogative of forming alliances, and of 
waging offensive or defensive war. The imper- 
fection of human rights was supplied and armed 
by the plenitude of divine power: the prophet 
of Medina assumed, in his new revelations, a 
fiercer and more sanguinary tone, which proves 
that his former modcration was the effect of 
weakness:!*4 the means of persuasion had been 
tried, the season of forbearance was elapsed, 
and he was now conumanded to propagate his 
religion by the sword, to destroy the monu- 
ments of idolatry, and, without regarding the 
sanctity of days or months, to pursue the un- 
believing nations of the earth. The same bloody 
precepts, so repeatedly inculcated in the Koran, 
are ascribed by the author to the Pentateuch 
and the Gospel. But the inild tenor of the evan- 
gelic style may explain an ambiguous text, that 
Jesus did not bring peace on the earth, but a 
sword: his patient and humble virtues should 
not be confounded with the intolerant zeal of 
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princes and bishops, who have disgraced the 
name of his disciples. In the prosecution of re- 
ligious war, Mohammed might appeal with 
more propriety to the example of Moses, of the 
Judges, and the kings of Israel. The military 
laws of the Hebrews are still more rigid than 
those of the Arabian legislator.” The Lord of 
hosts marched in person before the Jews: if a 
city resisted their summons, the males, without 
distinction, were put to the sword: the seven 
nations of Canaan were devoted to destruc- 
tion; and neither repentance nor conversion 
could shield them from the inevitable doom, 
that no creature within their precincts should 
be left alive. The fair option of friendship, or 
submission, or battle, was proposed to the ene- 
mies of Mohammed. If they professed the creed 
of Islam, they were admitted to all the temporal 
and spiritual benefits of his primitive disciples, 
and marched under the same banner to extend 
the religion which they had embraced. ‘The 
clemency of the prophet was decided by his 
interest: yet he seldom trampled on a prostrate 
enemy; and he seems to promise that on the 
payment of a tribute the least guilty of his un- 
believing subjects might be indulged in their 
worship, or at least in their imperfect faith. In 
the first months of his reign he practised the 
lessons of holy warfare, and displayed his white 
banner before the gates of Medina: the martial 
apostle fought in person at nine battles or 
sieges;'** and fifty enterprises of war were 
achieved in ten years by himself or his lieuten- 
ants, The Arab continued to unite the profes- 
sions of a merchant and a robber; and his petty 
excursions for the defence or the attack of acara- 
van insensibly prepared his troops for the con- 
quest of Arabia. The distribution of the spoil 
was regulated by a divine law:’ the whole 
was faithfully collected in one common mass: 
a fifth of the gold and silver, the prisoners and 
cattle, the movables and immovables, was re- 
served by the prophet for pious and charitable 
uses; the remainder was shared in adequate 
portions by the soldiers who had obtained the 
victory or guarded the camp: the rewards of the 
slain devolved to their widows and orphans; 
and the increase of cavalry was encouraged by 
the allotment of a double share to the horse and 
to the man. From all sides the roving Arabs 
were allured to the standard of religion and 
plunder: the apostle sanctified the licence of 
embracing the female captives as their wives or 
concubines; and the enjoyment of wealth and 
beauty was a feeble type of the joys of paradise 
prepared for the valiant martyrs of the faith. 
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“The sword,” says Mohammed, “‘is the key of 
heaven and of hell: a drop of blood shed in the 
cause of God, a night spent in arms, is of more 
avail than two months of fasting and prayer: 
whosoever falls in battle, his sins are forgiven: 
at the day of judgment his wounds shall be re- 
splendent as vermilion, and odoriferous as 
musk; and the loss of his limbs shall be supplied 
by the wings of angels and cherubim.” The in- 
trepid souls of the Arabs were fired with en- 
thusiasin: the picture of the invisible world was 
strongly painted on their imagination; and the 
death which they had always despised became 
an object of hope and desire. ‘The Koran incul- 
cates, in the most absolute sense, the tenets of 
fate and predestination, which would extinguish 
both industry and virtue, if the actions of man 
were governed by his speculative belief. Yet 
their influence in every age has exalted the 
courage of the Saracens and Turks, ‘The first 
companions of Mohammed advanced to battle 
with a fearless confidence: there is no danger 
where there is no chance: they were ordained 
to perish in their beds; or they were sale and in- 
vulnerable amidst the darts of the enemy.!?4 
Perhaps the Koreish would have been con- 
tent with the flight of Mohammed, had they 
not been provoked and alarmed by the ven- 
geance of an enemy who could intercept their 
Syrian trade as it passed and repassed through 
the territory of Medina. Abu Sophian himself, 
with only thirty or forty followers, conducted a 
wealthy caravan of a thousand camels; the for- 
tune or dexterity of his march escaped the vigi- 
lance of Mohammed; but the chief of the Ko- 
reish was informed that the holy robbers were 
placed in ambush to await his return. He des- 
patched a messenger to his brethren of Mecca, 
and they were roused, by the fear of losing their 
merchandise and thcir provisions, unless they 
hastened to his relief with the military force of 
the city. The sacred band of Mohammed was 
formed of three hundred and thirteen Moslems, 
of whom seventy-seven were fugitives, and the 
rest auxiliaries: they mounted by turns a train 
of seventy camels (the camels of Yathreb were 
formidable in war); but such was the poverty 
of his first disciples, that only two could appear 
on horseback in the field.’ In the fertile and 
famous vale of Beder,}*" three stations from Me- 
dina, he was informed by his scouts of the cara- 
van that approached on one side; of the Ko- 
reish, one hundred horse, cight hundred and 
fifty foot, who advanced on the other. After a 
short debate he sacrificed the prospect of wealth 
to the pursuit of glory and revenge; and a slight 
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intrenchment was formed to cover his troops, 
and a stream of fresh water that glided through 
the valley. ““O God,” he exclaimed as the num- 
bers of the Koreish descended from the hills, ““O 
God, if these are destroyed, by whom wilt thou 
be worshipped on the earth?—Courage, my 
children; close your ranks; discharge your ar- 
rows, and the day is your own.” At these words 
he placed himself, with Abubcker, on a throne 
or pulpit,!*! and instantly demanded the suc- 
cour of Gabriel and three thousand angels. His 
eye was fixed on the field of battle: the Musul- 
mans fainted and were pressed: in that decisive 
moment the prophet started from his throne, 
mounted his horse, and cast a handful of sand 
into the air; “‘Let their faces be covered with 
confusion.”’ Both arinies heard the thunder of 
his voice: their fancy beheld the angelic war- 
riors:!® the Koreish trembled and fled: seventy 
of the bravest were slain; and seventy captives 
adorned the first victory of the faithful. The 
dead bodies of the Koreish were despoiled and 
insulted: two of the most obnoxious prisoners 
were punished with death; and the ransom of 
the others, four tnousaad drachms of silver, 
compensated in some degree the escape of the 
caravan. But it was in vain that the camels of 
Abu Sophian explored a new road through the 
desert and along the Euphrates: they were over- 
taken by the diligence of the Musulmans; and 
wealthy must have been the prize, if twenty 
thousand drachms could be set apart for the 
hifth of the apostle. The resentment of the public 
aud private loss stimulated Abu Sophian to col- 
lect a body of three thousand men, seven hun- 
dred of whomn were armed with cuirasses, and 
two hundred were mounted on horseback; three 
thousand camels attended his march; and his 
wife Henda, with fifteen matrons of Mecca. in- 
cessantly sounded their imbrels to animate the 
troops, and to magnify the greatness of Hohal, 
the most popular deity of the Gaaba. The stand- 
ard of God and Mohammed was upheld by nine 
hundred and fifty believers: the disproportion 
of numbers was not more alarming than in the 
field of Beder, and their presurnption of victory 
prevailed against the divine and human sense 
of the apostle. The second battle was fought on 
Mount QOhud, six miles to the north of Me- 
dina:'*5 the Koreish advanced in the form of a 
crescent; and the right wing of cavalry was led 
by Caled, the fiercest and most successful of the 
Arabian warriors. The troops of Mohammed 
were skilfully posted on the declivity of the hill; 
and their rear was guarded by a detachment of 
fifty archers. The weight of their charge impell- 
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ed and broke the centre of the idolaters: but in 
the pursuit they lost the advantage of their 
ground: the archers deserted their station: the 
Musulmans were tempted by the spoil, disobey- 
ed their general, and disordered their ranks. 
The intrepid Caled, wheeling his cavalry on 
their flank and rear, exclaimed, with a loud 
voice, that Mohammed was slain. He was in- 
deed wounded in the face with a javelin: two of 
his teeth were shattered with a stone; yet, in the 
midst of tumult and dismay, he reproached the 
infidels with the murder of a prophet; and 
blessed the friendly hand that stanched his 
blood, and conveyed him to a place of safety. 
Seventy martyrs died for the sins of the people; 
they fell, said the apostle, in pairs, each brother 
embracing his lifeless companion ;*4 their bod- 
ics were mangled by the inhuman females of 
Mecca; and the wife of Abu Sophian tasted the 
entrails of Hamza, the uncle of Mohammed. 
They might applaud their superstition and sati- 
ate their fury; but the Musulmans soon rallied 
in the field, and the Koreish wanted strength or 
courage to undertake the siege of Medina. It 
was attacked the ensuing year by an army of 
ten thousand cnemies; and this third expedition 
is variously named, from the nations which 
marched under the banner of Abu Sophian, from 
the ditch which was drawn before the city, and 
a camp of three thousand Musulmans. The pru- 
dence of Mohammed declined a general en- 
gageiment: the valour of Ali was signalised in 
single combat; and the war was protracted 
twenty days, till the final separation of the con- 
fedcrates. A tempest of wind, rain, and hail 
overturned their tents; their private quarrels 
were fomented by an insidious adversary ; and 
the Korcish, deserted by their allies, no longer 
hoped to subvert the throne, or to check the 
conquests, of their invincible exile.'** 

The choice of Jerusalem for the first kebla of 
prayer discovers the early propensity of Mo- 
hammed in favour of the Jews; and happy 
would it have been for their temporal interest 
had they recognized in the Arabian prophet the 
hope of Israel and the promised Messiah. Their 
obstinacy converted his friendship into implac- 
able hatred, with which he pursued that unfor- 
tunate people to the last moment of his life; and 
in the double character of an apostle and a con- 
queror, his persecution was extended to both 
worlds.!** The Kainoka dwelt at Medina under 
the protection of the city: he seized the occasion 
of an accidental tumult, and summoned them 
to embrace his religion or contend with him in 
battle. ‘‘Alas.” replied the trembling Jews, “we 
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are ignorant of the use of arms, but we persevere 
in the faith and worship of our fathers; why wilt 
thou reduce us to the necessity of a just de- 
fence?’ The unequal conflict was terminated in 
fifteen days; and it was with extreme reluctance 
that Mohammed yielded to the importunity of 
his allies, and consented to spare the lives of the 
captives. But their riches were confiscated, their 
arms became more effectual in the hands of the 
Musulmans; and a wretched colony of seven 
hundred exiles was driven with their wives and 
children to implore a refuge on the confines of 
Syria. The Nadhirites were more guilty, since 
they conspired in a friendly interview to assas- 
sinate the prophet. He besieged their castle, 
three miles from Medina; but their resolute de- 
fence obtained an honourable capitulation; and 
the garrison, sounding their trumpets and beat- 
irg their drums was permitted to depart with 
the honours of war. The Jews had excited and 
joined the war of the Koreish: no sooner had 
the nations retired from the ditch, than Moham- 
med, without laying aside his armour, marched 
on the same day to extirpate the hostile race of 
the children of Koraidha. After a resistance of 
twenty-five days they surrendered at discretion. 
They trusted to the intercession of their old 
allies of Medina: they could not be ignorant 
that fanaticism obliterates the feelings of hu- 
manity. A venerable elder, to whose judgment 
they appealed, pronounced the sentence of their 
death: seven hundred Jews were dragged in 
chains to the market-place of the city; they de- 
scended alive into the grave prepared for their 
execution and burial; and the apostle beheld 
with an inflexible eye the slaughter of his help- 
less enemies. Their sheep and camels were in- 
herited by the Musulmans: three hundred cui- 
rasses, five hundred pikes, a thousand lances, 
composed the most useful portion of the spoil. 
Six days’ journey to the north-east of Medina, 
the ancient and wealthy town of Chaibar was 
the seat of the Jewish power in Arabia: the terri- 
tory, a fertile spot in the desert, was covered 
with plantations and cattle, and protected by 
eight castles, some of which were esteemed of 
impregnable strength. The forces of Moham- 
med consisted of two hundred horse and four- 
teen hundred foot: in the succession of eight 
regular and painful sieges they were exposed to 
danger, and fatigue, and hunger; and the most 
undaunted chiets despaired of the event. The 
apostle revived their faith and courage by the 
example of Ali, on whom hc bestowed the sur- 
name of the Lion of God: perhaps we may be- 
lieve that a Hebrew champion of gigantic sta- 
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ture was cloven to the chest by his irresistible 
scimitar; but we cannot praise the modesty of 
romance, which represents him as tearing from 
its hinges the gate of a fortress and wielding the 
ponderous buckler in his left hand."*" After the 
reduction of the castles the town of Chaibar 
submitted to the yoke. The chief of the tribe 
was tortured, in the presence of Mohammed, to 
force a confession of his hidden treasure: the 
industry of the shepherds and husbandmen was 
rewarded with a precarious toleration: they 
were permitted, so long as it should please the 
conqueror, to improve their patrimony, in equal 
shares, for his emolument and their own. Under 
the reign of Omar, the Jews of Chaibar were 
transplanted to Syria; and the caliph alleged 
the injunction of his dying master, that one and 
the true religion should be professed in his na- 
tive land of Arabia.'*8 

Five times each day the eyes of Mohammed 
were turned towards Mecca,!** and he was 
urged by the most sacred and powerful motives 
to revisit, as a conqueror, the city and the tem- 
ple from whence he had been driven as an exile. 
The Caaba was present to his waking and sleep- 
ing fancy: an idle dream was translated into 
vision and prophecy; he unfurled the holy ban- 
ner; and a rash promise of success tou hastily 
dropped from the lips of the apostle. His march 
from Medina to Mecca displayed the peaceful 
and solemn pomp of a pilgrimage: seventy 
camels, chosen and bedecked for-sacrifice, pre- 
ceded the van; the sacred territory was respect- 
ed; and the captives were disinissed without 
ransom to proclaim his clemency and devotion. 
But no sooner did Mohammed descend into the 
plain, within a day’s journey of the city, than he 
exclaimed, ‘“They have clothed themselves with 
the skins of tigers:’’ the numbers and resolution 
of the Koreish opposed his progress; and the 
roving Arabs of the desert nught desert or be- 
tray a leader whom they had followed for the 
hopes of spoil. The intrepid fanatic sunk into a 
cool and cautious poiitician: he waived in the 
treaty his title of apustle of God; concluded with 
the Koreish and their allics a truce of ten years; 
engaged to restore the fucitives of Mecca who 
should embrace his religion; and stipulated 
only, for the ensuing year, the humble privilege 
of entering the city as a friend, andof remaining 
three days to accomplish the rites of the pil- 
grimage. A cloud of shame and sorrow hung on 
the retreat of the Musulmans, and their dis- 
appointment might justly accuse the failure of 
a prcphet who had 80 often appealed to the evi- 
dence of success, The faith and hope of the pil- 
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grims were rekindled by the prospect of Mecca: 
their swords were sheathed: seven times in the 
footsteps of the apostle they encompassed the 
Caaba: the Koreish had retired to the hills, and 
Mohammed, after the customary sacrifice, evac- 
uated the city on the fourth day. The people 
was edified by his devotion; the hostile chicfs 
were awed, or divided, or seduced; and both 
Caled and Amrou, the future conquerors of Sy- 
ria and Egypt, most seasonably deserted the 
sinking cause of idolatry. The power of Moham- 
med was increased by the submission of the 
Arabian tribes; ten thousand soldiers were as- 
sembled for the conquest of Mecca; and the 
idolators, the weaker party, were easily con- 
victed of violating the truce. Enthusiasm and 
discipline impelled the march, and preserved 
the secret, till the blaze of ten thousand fires 
proclaimed to the astonished Koreish the de- 
sign, the approach, and the irresistible force of 
the enemy. The haughty Abu Sophian present- 
ed the keys of the city; admired the variety of 
arms and ensigns that passed before him in re- 
view; observed that the son of Abdallah had 
acquired a might, hu.gstemn; and confessed, un- 
der the scimitar of Omar, that he was the apos- 
tle of the true God. ‘The return of Marius and 
Sulla was stained with the blood of the Romans: 
the revenge of Mohammed was stimulated by 
religious zeal, and his injured followers were 
eager to execute or to prevent the order of a 
massacre. Instead of indulging their passions 
and his own,!'‘® the victorious exile forgave the 
guilt, and united the factions, of Mecca. His 
troops in three divisions, marched into the city: 
eight-and-twenty of the inhabitants were slain 
by the sword of Caled; eleven men and six 
women were proscribed by the sentence of Mo- 
hanimed; but he blamed the cruelty of his licu- 
tenant; and several of the most obnoxious vic- 
tims were indebted for their lives to his clemen- 
cy or contempt. The chiefs of the Koreish were 
prostrate at his fect. “What mercy can you ex- 
pect from the man whom you have wronged?” 
‘““We confide in the generosity of our kinsman.” 
**And you shall not confide in vain: begone! you 
are safe, you are free.”’ The people of Mecca de- 
served their pardon by the profession of Islam; 
and after an exile of seven years, the fugitive 
missionary was enthroned as the prince and 
prophet of his native country." But the three 
hundred and sixty idols of the Caaba were ig- 
non.uniously broken: the house of God was 
purified and adorned: as an example to future 
times, the apostle again fulfilled the duties of a 
pilgrim; and a perpetual law was enacted that 
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no unbeliever should dare to set his foot on the 
territory of the holy city.!@ 

The conquest of Mecca determined the faith 
and obedience of the Arabian tribes;!4* who, 
according to the vicissitudes of fortune, had 
obeyed, or disregarded, the eloquence or the 
arms of the prophet. Indifference for rites and 
opinions still marks the character of the Bedo- 
weens; and they might accept, as loosely as they 
hold, the doctrine of the Koran. Yet an obsti- 
nate remnant still adhered to the religion and 
liberty of their ancestors, and the war of Honain 
derived a proper appellation from the idols, 
whom Mohammed had vowed to destroy, and 
whom the confederates of Tayef had sworn to 
defend.'“4 Four thousand Pagans advanced 
with secrecy and speed to surprise the cun- 
queror: they pitied and despised the supine 
negligence of the Koreish, but they depended 
on the wishes, and perhaps the aid, of a people 
who had so lately renounced their gods, and 
bowed beneath the yoke of their enemy. The 
banners of Medina and Mecca were displayed 
by the prophet; a crowd of Bedoweens increased 
the strength or numbers of the army, and 
twelve thousand Musulmans entertained a rash 
and sinful presumption of their invincible 
strength. They descended without precaution 
into the valley of Honain: the heights had been 
occupied by the archers and slingers of the con- 
federates; their numbers were oppressed, their 
discipline was confounded, their courage was 
appalled, and the Koreish smiled at their im- 
pending destruction. The prophet, on his white 
mule, was encompassed by the cnemies: he at- 
temptcd to rush against their spears in search of 
a glorious death: ten of his faithful companions 
interposed their weapons and their breasts; 
three of these fell dead at his feet: ‘SO my breth- 
ren,” he repeatedly cried with sorrow and in- 
dignation, “I am the son of Abdallah, I am the 
apostle of truth! O nian, stand fast in the faith! 
O God, send down thy succour!”’ His uncle Ab- 
bas, who, like the heroes of Homer, excelled in 
the loudness of his voice, made the valley re- 
sound with the recital of the gifts and promises 
of God: the flying Moslems returned froin all 
sides to the holy standard; and Mohammed ob- 
served with pleasure that the furnace was again 
rekindled: his conduct and example restored 
the battle, and he animated his victorious troops 
to inflict a merciless revenge on the authors of 
their shame. From the field of Honain he 
marched without delay to the siege of Tayef, 
sixty miles to the south-east of Mecca, a fortress 
of strength, whose fertile lands produce the 
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fruits of Syria in the midst of the Arabian desert. 
A friendly tribe, instructed (I know not how) 
in the art of sieges, supplied him with a train of 
battering-rams and military engines, with a 
body of five hundred artificers. But it was in 
vain that he offered freedom to the slaves of 
Tayef; that he violated his own laws by the ex- 
tirpation of the fruit-trees; that the ground was 
opened by the miners; that the breach was as- 
saulted by the troops. After a siege of twenty 
days the prophet sounded a retreat; but he re- 
treated with a song of devout triumph, and af- 
fected to pray for the repentance and safety of 
the unbelieving city. The spoil of this fortunate 
expedition amounted to six thousand captives, 
twenty-four thousand camels, forty thousand 
sheep, and four thousand ounces of silver: a 
tribe who had fought at Honain redeemed their 
prisoners by the sacrifice of their idols: but Mo- 
hammed compensated the loss by resigning to 
the soldiers his fifth of the plunder, and wished, 
for their sake, that he possessed as nany head of 
cattle as there were trees in the province of Te- 
hama. Instead of chastising the disaffection of 
the Koreish, he endeavoured to cut out their 
tongues (his own expression), and to secure their 
attachment, by a superior tneasure of liberality: 
Abu Sophian alone was presented with three 
hundred camels and twenty ounces of silver; 
and Mecca was sincerely converted to the prof- 
itable religion of the Koran. 

The fugitives and auazlraries complained that 
they who had borne the burden were neglected 
in the season of victory. ‘Alas!’ replied their 
artful leader, ‘“‘suffer me to cunciliate these re- 
cent enemies, these doubtful proselytes, by the 
gift of some perishable goods. To your guard I 
intrust my life and fortunes. You are the com- 
panions of my exile, of my kingdom, of my par- 
adise.’’? He was followed by the deputies of ‘Tay- 
ef, who dreaded the repetition of a siege. 
“Grant us, O apostle of God! a truce of three 
years with the toleration of our ancient wor- 
ship.” ‘““Not a month, not an hour.” ‘Excuse us 
at least from the obligation of prayer.”’ ‘‘With- 
out prayer religion is of no avail.” They sub- 
mitted in silence: their temples were deinol- 
ished, and the same sentence of destructic 1 was 
executed on all the idols of Arabia. His lieu- 
tenants, on the shores of the Red Sea, the 
Ocean, and the Gulf of Persia, were saluted by 
the acclamations of a faithful people; and the 
ambassadors who knelt before the throne of 
Medina were as numerous (says the Arabian 
proverb) as the dates that fall from the maturity 
of a palm-tree. The nation submitted to the 
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God and the sceptre of Mohammed: the oppro- 
brious name of tribute was abolished: the spon- 
taneous or reluctant oblations of alms and 
tithes were applied to the service of religion; 
and one hundred and fourteen thousand Mos- 
lems accompanied the last pilgrimage of the 
apostle.!# 

When Heraclius returned in triumph from the 
Persian war, he entertained, at Emesa, one of 
the ambassadors of Mohammed, who invited 
the princes and nations of the earth to the pro- 
fession of Islam. On this foundation the zeal of 
the Arabians has supposed the secret conver- 
sion of the Christian emperor: the vanity of the 
Greeks has feigned a personal visit of the prince 
of Medina, who accepted from the royal bounty 
a rich domain, and a secure retreat, in the prov- 
ince of Syria.'46 But the friendship of Heraclius 
and Mohammed was of short continuance: the 
new religion had inflamed rather than assuaged 
the rapacious spirit of the Saracens; and the 
murder of an envoy afforded a decent pretence 
for invading, with three thousand soldiers, the 
territory of Palestine, that extends to the east- 
ward of the Jordan. The holy banner was in- 
trusted to Zeid; and such was the discipline or 
enthusiasm of the rising sect, that the noblest 
chiels served without reluctance under the slave 
of the prophet. On the event of his decease Jaa- 
far and Abdallah were successively substituted 
to the command; and if the three should perish 
in the war, the troops were authorised to elect 
their general. ‘he three leaders were slain in 
the battle of Muta,'* the first military action 
which tried the valour of the Moslems against 
a foreign enemy. Zeid fell, like a soldier, in the 
foremost ranks: the death of Jaafar was heroic 
and memorable: he lost his right hand: he 
shifted the standard to his left: the left was sev- 
ered from his body; he embraced the standard 
with his bleeding stumps, till he was transfixed 
to the ground with fifty honourable wounds. 
“Advance,” cried Abdallah, who stepped into 
the vacant place, ‘‘advance with confidence: 
either victory or paradise is our own.”’ The lance 
of a Roman decided the alternative; but the 
falling standard was rescued by Caled, the 
proselyte of Mecca: nine swords were broken 
in his hand; and his valour withstood and re- 
pulsed the superior numbers of the Christians. 
in the nocturnal council of the ¢amp he was 
chosen to command: his skilful evalutions of the 
ensuing day secured cither the victory or the re- 
treat of the Saracens; and Caled is renowned 
amorg his brethren and his enemies by the 
gloricus appellation of the Steord of God. In the 
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pulpit, Mohammed described, with prophetic 
rapture, the crowns of the blessed martyrs; but 
in private he betrayed the feelings of human 
nature: he was surprised as he wept over the 
daughter of Zeid: ‘‘What do I see?” said the 
astonished votary. ““You sec,” replied the apos- 
tle, ‘‘a friend who is deploring the loss of his 
most faithful friend.” After the conquest of 
Mecca the sovereign of Arabia affected to pre- 
vent the hostile preparations of Heraclius; and 
solemnly proclaimed war against the Romans, 
without attempting to disguise the hardships 
and dangers of the enterprise.!** The Moslems 
were discouraged: they alleged the want of 
money, or horses, or provisions; the season of 
harvest, and the intolerable heat of the suin- 
mer: “‘Hell is much hotter,” said the indignant 
prophet. He disdained to compel their service: 
but on his return he admonished the most guilty 
by an excommunication of fifty days. Their de- 
sertion enhanced the merit of Abubcker, Oth- 
nian, and the faithful companions who devoted 
their lives and fortunes; and Mohammed dis- 
played his banner at the head of ten thousand 
horse and twenty .uusand foot. Painful indeed 
was the distress of the march: lassitude and 
thirst were aggravated by the scorching and 
pestilential winds of the desert: ten men rode by 
turns on the saine camel; and they were reduced 
to the shameful necessity of drinking the water 
from the belly of that useful animal. In the miid- 
way, ten days’ journey from Medina and Da- 
mascus, they reposed near the grove and foun- 
tain of Tabuc. Beyond that place Mohammed 
declined the prosecution of the war: he de- 
clared himself satistied with the peaceful in- 
tentions, he was more probably daunted by the 
martial array, of the emperor of the East. But 
the active and intrepid Caled spread around the 
terror of his name; and the prophet received the 
submission of the tribes and cities, from the Eu- 
phrates to Ailah, at the head of the Red Sea. 
To his Christian subjects Mohammed readily 
granted the security of their persons, the free- 
dom of their trade, the property of their goods, 
and the toleration of their worship.'? The weak- 
ness of their Arabian brethren had restrained 
them from opposing his ambition; the disciples 
of Jesus were endeared to the enemy of the Jews; 
and it was the interest of a conqueror to propose 
a fair capitulation to the most powerful religion 
of the earth, 

Tul the age of sixty-three years the strength 
of Mohammed was equal to the temporal and 
spiritual fatigues of his mission. His epileptic 
fits, an absurd calumny of the Greeks, would be 
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an object of pity rather than abhorrence ;1*° but 
he seriously believed that he was poisoned at 
Chaibar by the revenge of a Jewish female.! 
During four years the health of the prophet de- 
clined; his infirmities increased; but his mortal 
disease was a fever of fourteen days, which de- 
prived him by intervals of the use of reason. As 
soon as he was conscious of his danger, he edi- 
fied his brethren by the humility of his virtue or 
penitence. “If there be any man,” said the 
apostle froin the pulpit, ‘whom I have unjustly 
scourged, 1 submit my own back to the lash of 
retaliation. Have I aspersed the reputation of 
a Musulman? let him proclaim my faults in the 
face of the congregation. Has any one been de- 
spoiled of his goods? the little that I possess shall 
compensate the principal and the interest of the 
debt.” “‘Yes,” replied a voice from the crowd, 
“TI am entitled to three drachms of silver.”? Mo- 
hammed heard the complaint, satisfied the de- 
mand, and thanked his creditor for accusing 
him in this world rather than at the day of judg- 
ment. He beheld with temperate firmness the 
approach of death; enfranchised his slaves (sev- 
enteen men, as they are named, and eleven 
women); minutely directed the order of his 
funeral; and moderated the lamentations of his 
weeping friends, on whom he bestowed the ben- 
ediction of peace. Till the third day before his 
death he regularly performed the function of 
public prayer: the choice of Abubeker to supply 
his place appeared to mark that ancient and 
faithful friend as his successor in the sacerdotal 
and regal office; but he prudently declined the 
risk and envy of a more explicit nomination. At 
a moment when his faculties were visibly im- 
paired, he called for pen and ink to write, or, 
more properly, to dictatc, a divine book, the 
sum and accomplishment of all his revelations: 
a dispute arouse in the chamber whether he 
should be allowed to supersede the authority of 
the Koran; and the prophet was forced to re- 
prove the indecent vehemence of his disciples. 
If the slightest credit may be afforded to the 
traditions of his wives and companions, he 
maintained, in the bosom of his family, and to 
the last moments of his life, the dignity of an 
apostle, and the faith of ap enthusiast; described 
the isits of Gabriel, who bid an everlasting 
farewell to the earth; and expressed his lively 
confidence, not only of the mercy, but of the 
favour of the Supreme Being. In a familiar dis- 
course he had mentioned his special preroga- 
tive, that the angel of death was not allowed to 
take his soul till he had respectfully asked the 
permission of the prophet. The request was 
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granted; and Mohammed immediately fell into 
the agony of his dissolution: his head was re- 
clined on the lap of Ayesha, the best beloved of 
all his wives; he fainted with the violence of 
pain; recovering his spirits, he raised his eyes 
towards the roof of the house, and, with a steady 
look, though a faltering voice, uttered the last 
broken, though articulate, words: ““O God!... 
pardon my sins... Yes... IF come... among 
my fellow citizens on high;”’ and thus peaceably 
expired on a carpet spread upon the floor. An 
expedition for the conquest of Syria was stopped 
by this mournful event: the army halted at the 
gates of Medina; the chiefs were assembled 
round their dying master. The city, more es- 
pecially the house, of the prophet, was a scene of 
clamorous sorrow or silent despair: fanaticism 
alone could suggest a ray of hope and consola- 
tion. ‘How can he be dead, our witness, our in- 
tercessor, our mediator, with God? By God he 
is not dead: like Moses and Jesus, he is wrapt in 
a holy trance, and speedily will he return to his 
faithful people.” The evidence of sense was dis- 
regarded; and Omar, unsheathing his scimitar, 
threatened to strike off the heads of the infidels 
who should dare to affirm that the prophet was 
no more. The tumult was appeased by the 
weight and moderation of Abubeker. “‘Is it 
Mohammed,” said he to Omar and the multi- 
tude, ‘‘or the God of Mohammed, whom you 
worship? The God of Mohamined liveth for 
ever; but the apostle was a mortal like ourselves, 
and, according to his own prediction, he has ex- 
perienced the common fate of mortality.” He, 
was piously interred by the hards of his nearest 
kinsman, on the same spot on-which he ex- 
pired:'* Medina has been sanctified by the 
death and burial of Mohammed; and the in- 
numerable pilgrims of Mecca often turn aside 
from the way, to bow, in voluntary devotion,!*8 
before the simple tomb of the prophet.!® 

At the conclusion of the life of Mohammed it 
may perhaps be expected that I should balance 
his faults and virtues, that I should decide 
whether the title of enthusiast or impostor more 
properly belongs to that extraordinary man. 
Had [I been intimately conversant with the son 
of Abdallah, the task would still be diff. ult, 
and the success uncertain: at the distance of 
twelve centuries I darkly contemplate his shade 
through a cloud of religious incense ; and could 
I truly delineate the portrait of an hour, the 
fleeting resemblance would not equally apply 
to the solitary of Mount Hera, to the preacher 
of Mecca, and to the conqueror of Arabia. The 
author of a mighty revolution appears to have 
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been endowed with a pious and contemplative 
disposition: so soon as marriage had raised him 
above the pressure of want, he avoided the 
paths of ambition and avarice; and till the age 
of forty he lived with innocence, and would 
have died without a name. The unity of God is 
an idea most congenial to nature and reason; 
and a slight conversation with the Jews and 
Christians would teach hiin to despise and de- 
test the idolatry of Mecca. It was the duty ofa 
man and a citizen to impart the doctrine of sal- 
vation, to rescue his country from the dominion 
of sin and error. The energy of a mind incessant- 
ly bent on the same object would convert a gen- 
eral obligation into a particular call; the warm 
suggestions of the understanding or the fancy 
would be felt as the inspirations of Heaven; the 
labour of thought would expire in rapture and 
vision; and the inward sensation, the invisible 
monitor, would be described with the form and 
attributes of an angel of God.!** From enthu- 
siasm to imposture the step is perilous and slip- 
pery; the demon of Socrates'*6 affords a mem- 
orable instance how a wise man may deceive 
himself, how a good man may deceive others, 
how the conscience may slumber in a mixed and 
middle state between self-illusion and voluntary 
fraud. Charity may believe that the original 
motives of Mohammed were those of pure and 
genuine benevolence; but a human missionary 
is incapable of cherishing the obstinate unbe- 
lievers who reject his claims, despise his argu- 
ments, and persecute his life; he might forgive 
his personal adversaries, he may lawlully hate 
the enemies of God; the stern passion of pride 
and revenge were kindled in the bosom of Mo- 
hanmmed, and he sighed, like the prophet of 
Nineveh, for the destruction of the rebels whom 
he had condemned. ‘The injustice of Mecca and 
the choice of Medina transformed the citizen 
into a prince, the humble preacher into the 
leader of armies; but his sword was consecrated 
by the example of the saints; and the same God 
who afflicts a sinful world with pestilence and 
earthquakes might inspire for their conversion 
or chastisement the valour of his servants. In 
the exercise of political government he was com- 
pelled to abate of the stern rigour of fanaticism, 
to comply in some measure with the prejudices 
and passions of his followers, and to employ 
even the vices of mankind as the instruments of 
their salvation. The use of fraud and perfidy, of 
cruelty and injustice, were often subservient to 
the propagation of the faith; and Mohammed 
commanded or approved the assassination of 
the Jews and idolaters who had escaped from 
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the field of battle. By the repetition of such acts 
the character of Mohammed must have been 
gradually stained; and the influence of such 
pernicious habits would be poorly compensated 
by the practice of the personal and social vir- 
tues which are necessary to maintian the repu- 
tation of a prophet among his sectaries and 
friends. Of his last years ambition was the ruling 
passion; and a politician will suspect that he 
secretly smiled (the victorious impostor!) at the 
enthusiasm of his youth, and the credulity of 
his proselytes.'®” A philosopher will observe that 
their credulity and /zs success would tend more 
strongly to fortify the assurance of his divine 
mission, that his interest and religion were in- 
scparably connected, and that his conscience 
would be soothed by the persuasion that he 
alone was absolved by the Deity from the obli- 
gation of positive and moral laws. If he retained 
anv vestige of his native innocence, the sins of 
Mohammed may be allowed as an evidence of 
his sincerity. In the support of truth, the arts of 
fraud and fiction may be deemed Iess critninal; 
and he would have started at the foulness of the 
means, had he not te +n satisfied of the impor- 
tance and justice of the end. Even in a conquer- 
or or a priest [ can surprise a word or action of 
unaffected humanity; and the decree of Mo- 
hammed, that, in the sale of captives, the 
mothers should never be separated from their 
children, nay suspend, or moderate, the censure 
of the historian.'*8 

The good sense of Mohammed! despised the 
pomp of royalty; the apostle of God submitted 
to the menial offices of the family; he kindled 
the fire, swept the floor, milked the ewes, and 
mended with his own hands his shoes and his 
woollen garment. Disdaining the penance and 
inerit of a hermit, he observed, without effort 
or vanity, the abstemious diet of an Arab and 
a soldicr. On solemn occasions he feasted his 
companions with rustic and hospitable plenty; 
but in his domestic life many weeks would 
elapse without a fire being kindled on the 
hearth of the prophet. The interdiction of wine 
was confirined by his example; his hunger was 
appeased with a sparing allowance of barley- 
bread: he delighted in the taste of milk and 
honey; but his ordinary food consisted of dates 
and water. Perfumes and women were the two 
sensual enjoyments which his nature required, 
and his religion did not forbid; and Moham- 
med affirmed that the fervour of his devotion 
was increased by these innocent pleasures. ‘The 
heat of the climate inflames the blood of the 
Arabs, and their libidinous complexion has 
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been noticed by the writers of antiquity.'*¢ 
Their incontinence was regulated by the civil 
and religious laws of the Koran: their incestu- 
ous alliances were blamed: the boundless li- 
cence of polygamy was reduced to four legiti- 
mate wives or concubines; their rights both of 
bed and of dowry were equitably determined ; 
the freedom of divorce was discouraged; adul- 
tery was condemned as a capital offence; and 
fornication, in either sex, was punished with a 
hundred stripes.!“ Such were the calm and ra- 
tional precepts of the legislator; but in his pri- 
vate conduct Mohammed indulged the appe- 
tites of a man, and abused the claims of a proph- 
et. A special revelation dispensed him froin the 
laws which he had imposed on his nation; the 
female sex, without reserve, was abandoned to 
his desires; and this singular prerogative ex- 
cited the envy rather than the scandal, the ven- 
eration rather than the envy, of the devout Mus- 
ulmans. lf we remember the seven hundred 
wives and three htendred concubines of the wise 
Solomon, we shall applaud the mudesty of the 
Arabian, who espoused no more than seventeen 
or fifteen wives; eleven are enumerated who oc- 
cupied at Medina their separate apartinents 
round the house of the apostle, and enjoycd in 
their turns the favour of his conjugal society. 
What is singular enough. they were all widows, 
excepting only Avesha, the daughter of Abube- 
ker. She was doubiless a virgin, since Mohainmed 
consummated his nuptials (such is the premature 
ripeness of the climate) when she was only nine 
years of age. The vouth, the beauty, the spirit 
of Ayesha gave her a superior ascendant: she 
was beloved and trusted by the prophet; and, 
after his death, the daughter of Abubcker was 
long revered as the mother of the faithful. Her 
behaviour had been ambiguous and indiscreet: 
in a nocturnal march she was accidentally left 
behind, and in the morning .Ayesha returned to 
the camp with a man. The temper of Moham- 
med was inclined to jealousy; but a divine 
revelation assured him of her innocence: he 
chastised her accusers, and published a law of 
domestic peace, that no woman should be con- 
demned unless four male witnesses had seen her 
in the act of adultery.!@ In his adventures with 
Zeincb, the wife of Zeid, and with Mary, an 
Egyptian captive, the amorous prophet forgot 
the interest of his reputation. At the house of 
Zeid, his freedman and adopted son, he beheld, 
in a loose undress, the beauty of Zeineb, and 
burst forth into an ejaculation of devotion and 
desire. The servile, or grateful, freedman under- 
stood the hint, and yielded without hesitation 
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to the love of his benefactor. But as the filial re- 
lation had excited some doubt and scandal, the 
angel Gabriel descended from heaven to ratify 
the deed, to annul the adoption, and gently to 
reprove the apostle for distrusting the indul- 
gence of his God. One of his wives, Hafna, the 
daughter of Omar, surprised him on her own 
bed in the embraces of his Egyptian captive: 
she promised secrecy and forgiveness: he swore 
that he would renounce the possession of Mary. 
Both parties forgot their engagements; and 
Gabriel again descended with a chapter of the 
Koran to absolve him from his oath, and to 
exhort him freely to enjoy his captives and 
concubines without listening to the clamours of 
his wives. In a solitary retreat of thirty days he 
laboured alone with Mary to fulfil! the com- 
mands of the angel. When his love and revenge 
were satiated, he summoned to his presence his 
eleven wives, reproached their disobedience 
and indiscretion, and threatened them with a 
sentence of divorce, both in this world and in 
the next—a dreadful sentence, since those who 
had ascended the bed of a prophet were for- 
ever excluded from the hope of a second mar- 
riage. Perhaps the incontinence of Mohammed 
may be palliated by the tradition of his natural 
or preternatural gifts:'®* he united the manly 
virtue of thirty of the children of Adan; and the 
apostle might rival the thirteenth labour!™ of 
the Grecian Hercules.'®* A more serious and 
decent excuse may be drawn from his fidelity to 
Cadijah. During the twenty-four years of their 
marriage her youthful husband abstained from 
the right of polygamy, and the pride or tender-’ 
ness of the venerable matron was,never insulted 
by the society of a rival. After her death he 
placed her in the rank of the four perfect wom- 
en, with the sister of Moses, the mother of Jesus, 
and Fatima, the best beloved of his daughters. 
‘Was she not old?”’ said Ayesha, with the inso- 
lence of a blooming beauty; “has not God given 
you a better in her place?” “‘No, by God,” said 
Mohammed, with an effusion of honest grati- 
tude, “there never can be a better! She believed 
in me when men despised me; she relicved my 
wants when I was poor and persecuted by the 
world,’’!66 

In the largest indulgence of polygamy, the 
founder of a religion and empire might aspire 
to multiply the chances of a numerous postcrity 
and a lineal succession. The hopes of Moham- 
med were fatally disappointed. The virgin Aye- 
sha, and his ten widows of mature age and ap- 
proved fertility, were barren in his potent em- 
braces. The four sons of Cadijah died in their 
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infancy. Mary, his Egyptian concubine, was en- 
deared to him by the birth of [brahim. At the 
end of fifteen months the prophet wept over his 
grave; but he sustained with firmness the rail- 
lery of his enemies, and checked the adulation 
or credulity of the Moslems by the assurance 
that an eclipse of the sun was not occasioned hy 
the death of the infant. Cadijah had likewise 
given him four daughters, who were married to 
the most faithful of his disciples: the three eldest 
died before their father; but Fatima, who pos- 
sessed his confidence and love, became the wife 
of her cousin Ali, and the mother of an illustri- 
ous progeny. The merit and misfortunes of Ali 
and his descendants will lead me to anticipate, 
in this place, the series of the Saracen caliphs, a 
title which describes the commanders of the 
faithful as the vicars and successors of the apus- 
tle of God.'®7 

The birth, the alliance, the character of Ali, 
which exalted him above the rest of his country- 
men, might justify his claim to the vacant throne, 
of Arabia. The son of Abu Taleb was, in his own 
right, the chief of the family of Hashem, and the 
hereditary prince or guardian of the city and 
temple of Mecca. The light of prophecy was ex- 
tinct; but the husband of Fatima might expect 
the inheritance and blessing of her father: the 
Arabs had soinetimes been patient of a female 
reign; and the two grandsons of the prophet 
had often been fondled in his lap, and shown in 
his pulpit, as the hope of his age, and the chief 
of the youth of paradise. The first of the true 
believers might aspire to march before them in 
this world and in the next; and if some were of 
a graver and morc rigid cast, the zeal and virtue 
of Ali were never outstripped by any recent 
proselyte. He united the qualifications of a poet, 
a soldier, and a saint: his wisdom still breathes 
in a collection of moral and religious sayings ;'"" 
and every antagonist, in the combats of the 
tongue or of the sword, was subdued by his elo- 
quence and valour. From the first hour of his 
mission to the last rites of his funeral, the apostle 
was never forsaken by a generous friend, whom 
he delighted to name his brother, his vicegerent, 
and the faithful Aaron of a second Moses. The 
son of Abu Taleb was afterwards reproached 
for neglecting to securc his interest by a solemn 
declaration of his right, which would have si- 
lenced all competition, and sealed his succes- 
sion by the decrees of Heaven. But the unsus- 
pecting hero confided in himself: the jealousy 
of empire, and perhaps the fear of opposition, 
might suspend the resolutions of Mohammed; 
and the bed of sickness was besieged by the art- 
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ful Ayesha, the daughter of Abubeker, and the 
eneiny of Ali. 

The silence and death of the prophet re- 
stored the liberty of the people; and his com- 
panions convened an assembly to deliberate on 
the choice of his successor. The hereditary 
claim and lofty spirit of Ali were offensive to an 
aristocracy of elders, desirous of bestowing and 
resuming the sceptre by a free and frequent 
election: the Koreish could never be reconciled 
to the proud pre-eminence of the line of Hash- 
em: the ancient discord of the tribes was re- 
kindled: the fugitives of Mecca and the auxltarees 
of Medina asserted their respective merits; and 
the rash proposal of choosing two independent 
caliphs would have crushed in their infancy the 
religion and empire of the Saracens. The tu- 
mult was appeased by the disinterested resolu- 
tion of Omar, who, suddenly renouncing his 
own pretensions, stretched forth his hand and 
declared himself the first subject of the mild and 
vencrable Abubeker. ‘The urgency of the mo- 
ment, and the acquiescence of the people, might 
excuse this illegal and precipitate measure; but 
Omar himself cores. d from the pulpit, that, 
if any Musulman should hereafter presume to 
anticipate the suffrage of his brethren, both the 
elector and the elected would be worthy of 
death.!® After the simple inauguration of Abu- 
beker, he was obeyed in Medina, Mecca, and 
the provinces of Arabia: the Hashemites alone 
declined the oath of tidelitv: and their chief, in 
his own house, maintained above six months a 
sullen and independent reserve, without listen- 
ing to the threats of Omar, who attempted to 
consume with fire the habitation of the daugh- 
ter of the apostle. The death of Fatima, and the 
decline of his party, subdued the indignant 
spirit of Ali: he condescended to salute the com- 
mander of the faithful, accepted his excuse of 
the necessity of preventing their common enc- 
mies, and wisely rejected his courteous offer of 
abdicating the government of the Arabians. 
After a reign of two years the aged caliph was 
summoned by the angel of death. In his testa- 
ment, with the tacit approbation of the come 
panions, he bequeathed the sceptre to the firm 
and intrepid virtue of Omar. “I have no occa- 
sion,” said the modest candidate, “for the 
place.” ‘But the place has occasion for you.” 
replied Abubeker; who expired with a fervent 
praycr that the God of Mohammed would rati- 
fy hi.. choice, and direct the Musulmans in the 
way of concord and obedience. The praver was 
not ineffectual, since Ali himself, in a life of pri- 
vacy and prayer, professed to revere the super- 
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ior worth and dignity of his rival, who comfort- 
ed him for the loss of empire by the most flatter- 
ing marks of confidence and esteem. In the 
twelfth year of his reign Omar received a mor- 
tal wound from the hand of an assassin: he re- 
jected with equal impartiality the names of his 
son and of Ali, refused to load his conscience 
with the sins of his successor, and devolved on 
six of the most respectable companions the ar- 
duous task of electing a commander of the 
faithful. On this occasion Ali was again blamed 
by his friends’? for submitting his right to the 
judgment of men, for recognising their jurisdic- 
tion by accepting a place among the six elec- 
tors. He might have obtained their suffrage had 
he deigned to prouuse a strict and servile con- 
formity, not only to the Koran and tradition, 
but likewise to the determinations of two 
seniors.) With these limitations, Othman, the 
secretary of Mohammed, accepted the govern- 
ment; nor was it till after the third caliph. 
twenty-four years after the death of the proph- 
et, that Ali was invested by the popular choice 
with the regal and sacerdotal office. The man- 
ners of the Arabians retained their primitive 
simplicity, and the son of Abu Taleb despised 
the pomp and vanity of this world. At the hour 
of prayer he repaired to the mosch of Medina, 
clothed in a thin cotton gown, a coarse turban 
on his head, his slippers in one hand, and his 
bow in the other, instead of a walking-staff. The 
companions of the prophet and the chiefs of the 
tribe saluted their new sovereign, and gave him 
their right hands as a sign of fealty and al- 
lemiance. 

The mischiefs that flow from the contests of 
ambition are usually confined to the times and 
countries in which they have been agitated. 
But the religious discord of the friends and ene- 
mics of Ali has been renewed In every age of the 
Hegira, and is sti] maintained in the immortal 
hatred of the Persians and Turks.!” The former, 
who are branded with the appellation of Shutes 
or sectaries, have enriched the Mohammedan 
creed with a new article of faith; and if Moham- 
med be the apostle. his companion Ali is the 
vicar, of God. In their private converse, in their 
public worship, they bitterly execrate the three 
usurpers who intercepted his indcfeasible right 
to the dignity of Imam and Caliph; and the 
name of Omar expresses in their tongue the 
perfect accomplishment of wickedness and iin- 
pietv.!’3 The Sonmtes, who are supported by the 
general consent and orthodox tradition of the 
Musulmans, entertain a more impartial, or at 
least a more decent, opinion. They respect the 
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memory of Abubeker, Omar, Othman, and Ali, 
the holy and legitimate successors of the proph- 
et. But they assign the last and most humble 
place to the husband of Fatima, in the persua- 
sion that the order of succession was determined 
by the degrees of sanctity.’™ An historian who 
balances the four caliphs with a hand unshaken 
by superstition will calmly pronounce that their 
manners were alike pure and exemplary; that 
their zeal was fervent, and probably sincere; 
and that, in the midst of riches and power, their 
lives were devoted to the practice of moral and 
religious duties. But the public virtues of Abu- 
beker and Omar, the prudence of the first, the 
severity of the second, maintained the peace 
and prosperity of their reigns. The feeble tem- 
per and declining age of Othman were incap- 
able of sustaining the weight of conquest and 
empire. He chose, and he was deccived; he 
trusted, and he was betrayed: the most deserv- 
ing of the faithful became useless or hostile to 
his government, and his lavish bounty was pro- 
ductive only of ingratitude and discontent. The 
spirit of discord went forth in the provinces: 
their deputies assembled at Medina; and the 
Charegites, the desperate fanatics who dis- 
claimed the yoke of subordination and reason, 
were confounded among the free-born Arabs, 
who demanded the redress of their wrongs and 
the punishment of their oppressors. From Cufa, 
from Bassora, from Egypt, from the tribes of the 
desert, they rose in arms, encamped about a 
league from Medina, and despatched a haughty 
mandate to their sovereign, requiring him to 
execute justice or to descend from the throne. 
His repentance began to disarm and disperse 
the insurgents; but their fury was rekindled by 
the arts of his enemies; and the forgery of a per- 
fidious secretary was contrived to blast his repu- 
tation and precipitate his fall. The caliph had 
lost the only guard of his predecessors, the ¢s- 
teem and confidence of the Moslems: during a 
siege of six weeks his water and provisions were 
intercepted, and the feeble gates of the palace 
were protected only by the scruples of the more 
timorous rebels. Forsaken by those who had 
abused his simplicity, the helpless and venerable 
caliph expected the approach ofdeath: the broth- 
er of Ayesha marched at the head of the as- 
sassins ; and Othman, with the Koran in his lap, 
was pierced with a multitude of wounds. A tu- 
multuous anarchy of five days was appeased by 
the inauguration of Ali: his refusal would have 
provoked a general massacre. In this painful 
situation he supported the becoming pride of 
the chief of the Hashemites; declared that he 
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had rather serve than reign; rebuked the pre- 
sumption of the strangers; and required the 
formal if not the voluntary assent of the chiefs 
of the nation. He has never been accused of 
prompting the assassin of Omar; though Persia 
indiscreetly celebrates the festival of that holy 
martyr. The quarrel between Othman and his 
subjects was assuaged by the early mediation of 
Ali; and Hassan, the eldest of his sons, was in- 
sulted and wounded in the defence of the caliph. 
Yet it is doubtful whether the father of Hassan 
was strenuous and sincere in his opposition to 
the rebels; and it is certain that he enjoyed the 
benefit of their crime. The temptation was In- 
deed of such magnitude as might stagger and 
corrupt the most obdurate virtue. The ambi- 
tious candidate no longer aspired to the barren 
sceptre of Arabia; the Saracens had been vic- 
torious in the East and West; and the wealthy 
kingdoms of Persia, Syria, and Egypt were the 
patrimony of the commander of the faithful. 

A life of prayer and contemplation had not 
chilled the martial activity of Ali; but in a ma- 
ture age, after a long experience of mankind, he 
still betrayed in his conduct the rashness and in- 
discretion of youth. In the first days of his reign 
he neglected to secure, cither by gifts or fetters, 
the doubtful allegiance of ‘Teclha and Zobeir, 
two of the most powerful of the Arabian chiefs. 
They escaped from Medina to Mecca, and from 
thence to Bassora; erected the standard of re- 
volt; and usurped the government of Irak, or 
Assyria, which they had vainly solicited as the 
reward of ¢heir services. ‘The mask of patriotism 
is allowed to cover the most glaring incunsisten- 
cies; and the enemies, perhaps the assassins, of 
Othman now demanded vengeance for his 
blood. They were accompanied in their flight 
by Ayesha, the widow of the prophet, who cher- 
ished to the last hour of her life an implacable 
hatred against the husband and the posterity of 
Fatima. The most reasonable Moslems were 
scandalised that the mother of the faithful 
should expose in a camp her person and charac- 
ter; but the superstitious crowd was confident 
that her presence would sanctify the justice and 
assure the success of their cause. At the head of 
twenty thousand of his loyal Arabs, and nine 
thousand valiant auxiliaries of Cufa, the caliph 
encountered and defeated the superior numbers 
of the rebels under the walls of Bassora. Their 
leaders, Telha and Zobeir, were slain in the first 
battle that stained with civil blood the arms of 
the Moslems. After passing through the ranks 
to arimate the troops, Ayesha had chosen her 
post amidst the dangers of the field. In the heat 
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of the action, seventy men who held the bridle 
of her camel were successively killed or wound- 
ed; and the cage, or litter, in which she sat was 
stuck with javelins and darts like the quills of a 
porcupine. ‘The venerable captive sustained 
with firmness the reproaches of the conqueror, 
and was speedily dismissed to her proper station 
at the tomb of Mohammed, with the respect 
and tenderness that was still due to the widow 
of the apostle. After this victory, which was 
styled the Day of the Camel, Ali marched a- 
gainst a more formidable adversary; against 
Moawiyah, the son of Abu Sophian, who had 
assumed the title of caliph, and whose claim 
was supported by the forces of Syria and the in- 
terest of the house of Ommiyah. From the pas- 
sage of Thapsacus, the plain of Siffin'’® extends 
along the Western bank of the Euphrates. On 
this spacious and level theatre the two com- 
petitors waged a desultory war of one hundred 
and ten days. In the course of ninety actions or 
skirmishes, the loss of Ali was estimated at 
twenty-five, that of Moawiyah at forty-five, 
thousand soldiers; and the list of the slain was 
dignified with the names of five-and-twenty 
veterans who had fought at Beder under the 
standard of Mohammed. In this sanguinary 
contest the lawful caliph displayed a superior 
character of valour and humanity. His troops 
were Strictly enjoined to await the first onset of 
the enemy, to spare their flying brethren, and 
to respect the bodies of the dead, and the chas- 
tity of the female captives. He gencrously pro- 
posed to save the blood of the Moslems by a 
single combat; but his trembling rival declined 
the challenge as a sentence of inevitable death. 
The ranks of the Syrians were broken by the 
charge of a hero who was mounted on a piebald 
horse, and wiclded with irresistible force his 
ponderous and two-edged sword. As often as 
he smote a rebel, he shouted the Allah Acbar, 
“God is victorious!’ and in the tumult of a noc- 
turnal battle he was heard to repeat four hun- 
dred times that tremendous exclamation. The 
prince of Damascus already meditated his flight 
but the certain victory was snatched from the 
grasp of Ali by the disobedience and enthusiasm 
of his troops. Their conscience was awed by the 
solemn appeal to the books of the Koran which 
Moawiyah exposed on the foremost lances; and 
Ali was compelled to yield to a disgraceful truce 
and an insidious compromise. He retreated 
with sorrow and indignation to Cufa; his party 
was discouraged; the distant provinces of Per- 
sia, of Yemen, and of Egypt were subdued or 
seduced by his crafty rival; and the stroke of 
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fanaticism, which was aimed against the three 
chiefs of the nation, was fatal only to the cousin 
of Mohammed. In the temple of Mecca three 
Charegites or enthusiasts discoursed of the dis- 
orders of the church and state: they soon agreed 
that the deaths of Ali, of Moawiyah, and of his 
friend Amrou, the viceroy of Egypt, would re- 
store the peace and unity of religion. Each of 
the assassins chose his victim, poisoned his dag- 
ger, devoted his life, and secretly repaired to the 
scene of action. Their resolution was equally 
desperate: but the first mistook the person of 
Amrou, and stabbed the deputy who occupied 
his seat; the prince of Damascus was dangerous- 
ly hurt by the second; the lawful caliph, in the 
mosch of Cufa, received a mortal wound from 
the hand of the third. He expired in the sixty- 
third year of his age, and mercifully recom- 
mended to his children that they would des- 
patch the murderer by a single stroke. The sep- 
ulchre of Ali'’® was concealed from the tyrants 
of the house of Ommiyah;!”" but in the fourth 
age of the Hegira, a tomb, a temple, a city, 
arose near the ruins of Cufa.!”8 Many thousands 
of the Shiites repose in holy ground at the feet 
of the vicar of God; and the desert is vivified by 
the numerous and annual visits of the Persians, 
who esteem their devotion not less meritorious 
than the pilgrimage of Mecca. 

The persecutors of Mohammed usurped the 
inheritance of his children; and the champions 
of idolatry became the supreme heads of his 
religion and empire. The opposition of Abu 
Sophian had been fierce and obstinate; his con- 
version was tardy and reluctant; his new faith 
was fortified by necessity and interest; he 
served, he fought, perhaps he believed; and the 
sins of the time of ignorance were expiated by 
the recent merits of the family of Omumniyah. 
Moawiyah, the son of Abu Sophian, and of the 
crucl Henda, was dignified in his early youth 
with the office or title of secretary of the prophet: 
the judgment of Omar intrusted him with the 
government of Syria; and he administered that 
important province above forty years, either in 
a subordinate or supreme rank. Without re- 
nouncing the fame of valour and liberality, he 
affected the reputation of humanity and mod- 
eration: a grateful people was attached to their 
benefactor; and the victorious Moslems were 
enriched with the spoils of Cyprus and Rhodes. 
The sacred duty of pursuing the assassins of 
Othman was the engine and pretence of his 
ambition. The bloody shirt of the martyr was 
exposed in the mosch of Damascus: the emir 
deplored the fate of his injured kinsman; and 
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sixty thousand Syrians were engaged in his ser- 
vice by an oath of fidelity and revenge. Amrou, 
the conqueror of Egypt, himself an army, was 
the first who saluted the new monarch, and di- 
vulged the dangerous secret that the Arabian 
caliphs might be created elsewhere than in the 
city of the prophet.!” The policy of Moawiyah 
eluded the valour of his rival; and, after the 
death of Ali, he negotiated the abdication of 
his son Hassan, whose mind was either above 
or below the government of the world, and who 
retired without a sigh from the palace of Cufa 
to a humble cell near the tomb of his grand- 
father. The aspiring wishes of the caliph were 
finally crowned by the important change of an 
elective to an hereditary kingdom. Some mur- 
murs of freedom or fanaticism attested the re- 
luctance of the Arabs, and four citizens of Me- 
dina refused the oath of fidelity; but the de- 
signs of Moawiyah were conducted with vigour 
and address; and his son Yezid, a fecble and 
dissolute youth, was proclaimed as the com- 
mander of the faithful and the successor of the 
apostle of God. 

A familiar story is related of the benevolence 
of one of the sons of Ali. In serving at a table a 
slave had inadvertently dropped a dish of scald- 
ing broth on his master: the heedless wretch fell 
prostrate, to deprecate his punishment, and re- 
peated a verse of the Koran: “Paradise is for 
those who command their anger:”—“I am not 
angry :”—“and for those who pardon offences:”’ 
—‘‘I pardon your offence:”—‘‘and for those 


who return good for evil:’”’—“‘I give you your, 


liberty, and four hundred pieces of silver.” 
With an equal measure of piety, Hosein, the 
younger brother of Hassan, inherited a remnant 
of his father’s spirit, and served with honour 
against the Christians in the siege of Constan- 
tinople. The primogeniture of the line of Hash- 
em, and the holy character of grandson of the 
apostle, had centered in his person, and he was 
at liberty to prosecute his claim against Yczid, 
the tyrant of Damascus, whose vices he despised, 
and whose title he had never deigned to ac- 
knowledge. A list was secretly transmitted from 
Cufa to Medina, of one hundred and forty thou- 
sand Moslems, who professed their attachinent 
to his cause, and who were eager to draw their 
swords so soon as he should appear on the 
banks of the Euphrates. Against the advice of 
his wisest friends, he resolved to trust his person 
and family in the hands of a perfidious people. 
He traversed the desert of Arabia with a tim- 
orous retinue of women and children; but as he 
approached the confines of Irak he was alarmed 
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by the solitary or hostile face of the country, 
and suspected either the defection or ruin of his 
party. His fears were just: Obeidollah, the gov- 
ernor of Cufa, had extinguished the first sparks 
of an insurrection; and Hosein, in the plain of 
Kerbela, was encompassed by a body of five 
thousand horse, who intercepted his communi- 
cation with the city and the river. He might still 
have escaped to a fortress in the desert that had 
defied the power of Czsar and Chosroes, and 
confided in the fidelity of the tribe of Tai, which 
would have armed ten thousand warriors in his 
defence. In a conference with the chief of the 
enemy he proposed the option of three honour- 
able conditions: that he should be allowed to 
return to Medina, or be stationed in a frontier 
garrison against the Turks, or safely conducted 
to the presence of Yezid. But the commands of 
the caliph, or his lieutenant, were stern and ab- 
solute; and Hosein was informed that he must 
either submit as a captive and a criminal to the 
commander of the faithful, or expect the conse- 
quences of his rebellion. “Do you think,” re- 
plied he, “‘to terrify me with death?” And, dur- 
ing the short respite of a night, he prepared 
with calm and solemn resignation to encounter 
his fate. He checked the lamentations of his sis- 
ter Fatima, who deplored the impending ruin 
of his house. ‘Our trust,”’ said Hosein, “‘is in 
God alone. All things, both in heaven and earth, 
must perish and return to their Creator. My 
brother, my father, my mothery,. were better 
than me, and every Musulman has an example 
in the prophet.” He pressed his friends to con- 
sult their safety by a timely flight: they unan- 
imously refused to desert or survive their be- 
loved master: and their courage was fortified by 
a fervent prayer and the assurance of paradise. 
On the morning of the fatal day, hc mounted on 
horseback, with his sword in one hand and the 
Koran in the other: his generous band of mar- 
tyrs consisted only of thirty-two horse and forty 
foot; but their flanks and rear were secured by 
the tent-ropes, and by a deep trench which they 
had filled with lighted faggots, according to the 
practice of the Arabs, ‘The enemy advanced 
with reluctance, and one of their chiefs desert- 
ed, with thirty followers, to claim the partner- 
ship of inevitable death. In every close onset, or 
single combat, the despair of the Fatimites was 
invincible; but the surrounding multitudes 
galled them from a distance with a cloud of ar- 
rows, and the horses and men were successively 
slain: a truce was allowcd on both sides for the 
hour of prayer; and the battle at length expired 
by the death of the last of the companions of 
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Hosein. Alone, weary, and wounded, he seated 
himself at the door of his tent. As he tasted a 
drop of water, he was pierced in the mouth with 
a dart; and his son and nephew, two beautiful 
youths, were killed in his arms. He lifted his 
hands to heaven—they were full of blood—and 
he uttered a funeral prayer for the living and 
the dead. In a transport of despair his sister 
issued from the tent, and adjured the general of 
the Cufhans that he would not suffer Hosein to 
he murdered before his eyes: a tear trickled 
down his venerable beard; and the boldest of 
his soldiers fell back on every side as the dying 
hero threw himself among them. The remorse- 
less Shamer, a name detested by the faithful, 
reproached their cowardice; and the grandson 
of Mohammed was slain with three-and-thirty 
strokes of lances and swords. After they had 
trampled on his body, they carried his head to 
the castle of Cufa, and the inhuman Oheidollah 
struck him on the mouth with a cane: “Alas,” 
exclaimed an aged Musulman, ‘‘on these lips 
have I seen the lips of the apostle of God!” Ina 
distant age and climate the tragic scene of the 
death of Hosein .iit awaken the sympathy of 
the coldest reader.!®® On the annual festival of 
his martyrdom, in the devout pilgrimage to his 
sepulchre, his Persian votaries abandon their 
souls to the religious frenzy of sorrow and in- 
dignation.!*! 

When the sisters and children of Ali were 
brought in chains to the throne of Damascus, 
the caliph was advised to extirpate the enmity 
of a popular and hostile race, whom he had in- 
jured beyond the hope of reconciliation. But 
Yezid preferred the counsels of mercy; and the 
mourning family was honourably dismissed to 
mingle their tears with their kindred at Medina. 
The glory of martyrdom superseded the right of 
primogeniture; and the twelve mmaAms,'® or pon- 
tiffs, of the Persian creed, are Ali, Hassan, Ho- 
sein, and the lineal descendants of Hosein to the 
ninth generation. Without arms, or treasures, 
or subjects, they successively enjoyed the vener- 
ation of the people, and provoked the jealousy 
of the reigning caliphs: their tombs, at Mecca 
or Medina, on the banks of the Euphrates, or in 
the province of Chorasan, are still visited by the 
devotion of their sect. Their names were often 
the pretence of sedition and civil war: but these 
royal saints despised the pomp of the world; 
submitted to the will of God and the injustice of 
man; and devoted their innocent lives to the 
study and practice of religion. ‘The twelfth and 
last of the Imams, conspicuous by the title of 
Mahadi, or the Guide, surpassed the svlitude 
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and sanctity of his predecessors. He concealed 
himsclf in a cavern near Bagdad: the time and 
place of his death are unknown; and his votaries 
pretend that he still lives, and will appear before 
the day of judgment to overthrow the tyranny 
of Dejal, or the Antichrist.!*3 In the lapse of two 
or three centuries, the posterity of Abbas, the 
uncle of Mohammed, had multiplied to the 
number of thirty-three thousand :""4 the race of 
Ali might be equally prolific: the meanest in- 
dividual was above the first and greatest of 
princes; and the most eminent were supposed 
to excel the perfection of angels. But their ad- 
verse fortune, and the wide extent of the Musul- 
man empire, allowed an ample scope for every 
bold and artful impostor who claimed affinity 
with the holy seed: the sceptre of the Almo- 
hades, in Spain and Afric; of the Fatimites, in 
Egypt and Syria;'®* of the Sultans of Yemen; 
and of the Sophis of Persia;'®* has been conse- 
crated by this vague and ambiguous title. Under 
their reigns it might be dangerous to dispute the 
legitimacy of their birth; and one of the Fati- 
mite caliphs silenced an indiscrect question by 
drawing his scimitar: ‘“This,” said Moez, ‘‘is 
my pedigree; and these,” casting a handful of 
gold to his soldiers—‘‘and these are my kindred 
and my children.” In the various conditions of 
princes, or doctors, or nobles, or merchants, or 
beggars, a swarm of the genuine or fictitious de- 
scendants of Mohammed and Ali is honoured 
with the appellation of sheiks, or sherifs, or 
emirs, In the Ottoman empire they are distin- 
guished by a green turban; receive a stipend 
from the treasury; are judged only by their 
chief; and, however debased by fortune or 
character, sull assert the proud pre-eminence of 
their birth. A family of three hundred persons, 
the pure and orthodox branch of the caliph 
Hassan, is preserved without taint or suspicion 
in the holy cities of Mecca and Medina, and 
still retains, after the revolutions of twelve cen- 
turics, the custody of the temple and the sov- 
ereignty of their native land. The fame and 
merit of Mohammed would ennoble a plebeian 
race, and the ancient blood of the Koreish tran- 
scends the recent majesty of the kings of the 
earth,'87 

The talents of Mohammed are entitled to our 
applause; but his success has, perhaps, too 
strongly attracted our admiration. Are we sur- 
prised that a multitude of proselytes should em- 
brace the doctrine and the passions of an elo- 
quent fanatic? In the heresies of the church the 
same seduction bas been tried and repeated 
from the time of the apostles to that of the re- 
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formers. Does it seem incredible that a private 
citizen should grasp the sword and the sceptre, 
subdue his native country, and erect a mon- 
archy by his victorious arms? In the moving 
picture of the dynasties of the East, a hundred 
fortunate usurpers have arisen from a baser ori- 
gin, surmounted more formidable obstacles, 
and filled a larger scope of empire and con- 
quest. Mohammed was alike instructed toa 
preach and to fight; and the union of these op- 
posite qualities, while it enhanced his merit, 
contributed to his succcss: the operation of 
force and persuasion, of enthusiasm and fear, 
continually acted on each other, till every bar- 
rier yielded to their irresistible power. His voice 
invited the Arabs to freedom and victory, to 
arms and rapine, to the indulgence of their 
darling passions in this world and the other: the 
restraints which he imposed were requisite to 
establish the credit of the prophet, and to exer- 
cise the obedience of the people; and the only 
objection to his success was his rational creed of 
the unity and perfections of God. It is not the 
propagation, but the permanency of his reli- 
gion, that deserves our wonder: the same pure 
and perfect impression which he engraved at 
Mecca and Medina is preserved, after the revo- 
lutions of twelve centuries, by the Indian, the 
African, and the Turkish proselytes of the Ko- 
ran. If the Christian apostles, St. Peter or St. 
Paul, could return to the Vatican, they might 
possibly inquire the name of the Dcity who is 
worshipped with such mysterious rites in that 
magnificent temple: at Oxford or Geneva they 
would experience less surprise; but it might still 
be incumbent on them to peruse the catechism 
of the church, and to study the orthodox com- 
mentators on their own writings and the words 
of their Master. But the Turkish dome of St. 
Sophia, with an increase of splendour and size, 
represents the humble tabernacle erected at 
Medina by the hands of Mohammed. The Mo- 
hammedans have uniformly withstood the 
temptation of reducing the object of their faith 
and devotion to a level with the senses and im- 
agination of man. “I believe in one God, and 
Mohammed the apostle of God,’ is the simple 
and invariable profession of Islam. The intellec- 
tual image of the Deity has never been degraded 
by any visible idol; the honours of the prophet 
have never transgressed the measure of human 
virtue; and his living precepts have restrained 
the gratitude of his disciples within the bounds 
of reason and religion. The votaries of Ali have, 
indeed, consecrated the memory of their hero, 
his wife, and his children; and some of the Per- 
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sian doctors pretend that the divine essence was 
incarnate in the person of the Imains; but their 
superstition is universally condemned by the 
Sonnites; and their impiety has afforded a 
seasonable warning against the worship of 
Saints and martyrs. The metaphysical questions 
on the attributes of God, and the liberty of man, 
have been agitated in the schools of the Mo- 
hammedans as well as in those of the Christians; 
but among the former they have never engaged 
the passions of the people, or disturbed the 
tranquillity of the state. The cause of this im- 
portant difference may be found in the separa- 
tion or union of the regal and sacerdotal char- 
acters. It was the interest of the caliphs, the 
successors of the prophet and commanders of 
the faithful, to repress and discourage all reli- 
gious innovations: the order, the discipline, the 
temporal and spiritual ambition of the clergy, 
are unknown to the Moslems; and the sages of 
the law are the guides of their conscience and 
the oracles of their faith. From the Atlantic to 
the Ganges the Koran is acknowledged as the 
fundamental code, not only of theology but of 
civil and criminal jurisprudence; and the laws 
which regulate the actions and the property of 
mankind are guarded by the infallible and im- 
mutable sanction of the will of God. This re- 
ligious servitude is attended with some practical 
disadvantage; the illiterate legislator has been 
often misled by his own prejudices and those of 
his country; and the institutions of the Arabian 
desert may be ill adapted to the wealth and 
numbers of Ispahan and Constantinople. On 
these occasions the Cadhi respectfully places on 
his head the holy volume, and substitutes a 
dexterous interpretation more apposite to the 
principles of equity and the manners and policy 
of the times. 

His beneficial or pernicious influence on the 
public happiness is the last consideration in the 
character of Mohammed The most bitter or 
most bigoted of his Christian or Jewish foes will 
surely allow that he assurned a false commission 
to inculcate a salutary doctrine, less perfect 
only than their own. He piously supposed, as 
the basis of his religion, the truth and sanctity 
of ther prior revelations, the virtues and mir- 
acles of their founders. The idols of Arabia were 
broken before the throne of God; the blood of 
human victims was expiated by prayer, and 
fasting, and alins, the laudable or innocent arts 
of devotion; and his rewards and punishments 
of a future life were painted by the images must 
congenial to an ignorant and carnal gencration. 
Mohammed was, perhaps, incapable of dictate 
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ing a moral and political system for the use of 
his countrymen: but he breathed among the 
faithful a spirit of charity and friendship; rec- 
ommended the practice of the social virtues; 
and checked, by his laws and precepts, the 
thirst of revenge, and the oppression of widows 
and orphans. The hostile tribes were united in 
faith and obedience, and the valour which had 
been idly spent in domestic quarrels was vigor- 
ously directed against a foreign enemy. Had the 
inipulse been less powerful, Arabia, free at 
home, and formidable abroad, might have flour- 
ished under a succession of her native mon- 
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archs. Her sovereignty was lost by the extent 
and rapidity of conquest. The colonies of the 
nation were scattered over the East and West, 
and their blood was mingled with the blood of 
their converts and captives. After the reign of 
three caliphs. the throne was transported from 
Medina to the valley of Damascus and the 
banks of the Tigris; the holy cities were violated 
by impivus war; Arabia was ruled by the rod 
of a subject. perhaps of a stranger; and the Bed- 
oweens of the desert, awakening from their 
dream of dominion, resumed their old and sol- 
itary independence.!** 


CHAPTER LI 


The Conquest of Persia, Syria, Egypt, Africa, and Spain, by the Arabs or Saracens. 
Empire of the Caliphs, or Successors of Mohammed. State of the Christians, etc., 


under their Government. 


the character of the Arabs: the death 

of Mohammed was the signal of inde- 
pendence; and the hasty structure of his power 
and religion tottered to its foundations. A small 
and faithful band of his primitive disciples had 
listened to his eloquence, and shared his dis- 
tress; had fled with the apostle from the perse- 
cution of Mecca, or had received the fugitive in 
the walls of Medina. The increasing myriads 
who acknowledged Mohammed as their king 
and prophet had been compelled by his arms, 
or allured by his prosperity. The polytheists 
were confounded by the simple idea of a sulitarv 
and invisible God; the pride of the Christians 
and Jews disdained the yoke of a mortal and 
contemporary legislator. ‘Vheir habits of faith 
and obedience were not sufficiently confirmed; 
and many of the new converts regretted the 
venerable antiquity of the law of Moses; or the 
rites and mysteries of the Catholic church; or 
the idols, the sacrifices, the joyous festivals of 
their Pagan ancestors. The jarring interests and 
hereditary feuds of the Arabian tribes had not 
yet coalesced in a system of union and subordi- 
nation; and the barbarians were impatient of 
the mildest and most salutary laws that curbed 
their passions or violated their customs. They 
submitted with reluctance to the religious pre- 
cepts of the Koran, the abstinence from wine, 
the tast of the Ramadan, and the daily repeti- 
tion of five prayers; and the alms and tithes 
which were collected for the treasury of Medina 
could be distinguished only by a name from the 
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payment of a perpetual and ignominious trib- 
ute. The example of Mohammed had eacited a 
spirit of fanaticism or imposture, and several of 
his rivals presumed to imitate the conduct. and 
defy the authority. of the living prophet. At the 
head of the fugtties and auxthartes, the first 
caliph was reduced ta the cities of Mecca, Me- 
dina, and Tayef; and perhaps the Koreish 
would have restored the idols of the Caaba. if 
their levity had not been checked by a season- 
able reproof. “Ye men of Mecca. will ye be the 
last to embrace, and the first to abandon, the 
religion of Islam?” After exhorting the Moslems 
to confide in the aid of God and his apostle, 
Abubeker resol, ed, bv a vigorous attack, to pre- 
vent the junction of the rebels. The women and 
children were sa‘ely lodged in the cavities of the 
mountains: the warriors, marching under eleven 
banners, diffused the terror of their arms: and 
the appearance of a military force revived and 
confirmed the loyalty of the faithful. The in- 
constant tribes acu.pted, with humble repen- 
tance, the duties of prayer, and fasting, and 
alms; and, after some examples of success and 
severity, the most daring apostates fell prostrate 
before the sword of the L.ord and of Caled. In 
the . -rtile province of Yemanah,!' between the 
Red Sea and the Gulf of Persia, in a city not in- 
ferior to Medina itself, a powerful chief, his 
name was Moseilama, had assumed the char- 
acter of a prophct, and the tribe of Hanifa lis- 
tened to his voice. A female prophetess was at- 
tracted by his reputation: the decencies of 
words and actions were spurned by these favour- 
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ites of heaven ;? and they employed several days 
in mystic and amorous converse. An obscure 
sentence of his Koran, or book, is yet extant ;? 
and, in the pride of his mission, Moseilama 
condescended to offer a partition of the earth. 
The proposal was answered by Mohammed 
with contempt; but the rapid progress of the 
impostor awakened the fears of his successor: 
forty thousand Moslems were assembled under 
the standard of Caled; and the existence of their 
faith was resigned to the event of a decisive 
battle. In the first action they were repulsed 
with the loss of twelve hundred men; but the 
skill and perseverance of their general prevailed: 
their defeat was avenged by the slaughter of ten 
thousand infidels; and Moseilama himself was 
pierced by an Athiopian slave with the same 
javelin which had mortally wounded the uncle 
of Mohammed. The various rebels of Arabia, 
without a chief or a cause, were speedily sup- 
pressed by the power and discipline of the rising 
monarchy; and the whole nation again pro- 
fessed, and more steadfastly held, the religion of 
the Koran. The ambition of the caliphs pro- 
vided an immediate exercise for the restless 
spirit of the Saracens: their valour was united 
in the prosecution of a holy war; and their en- 
thusiasm was equally confirmed by opposition 
and victory. 

From the rapid conquests of the Saracens a 
presumption will naturally arise, that the first 
caliphs commanded in person the armics of the 
faithful, and sought the crown of martyrdom in 
the foremost ranks of the battle. The courage of . 
Abubeker,‘ Omar,® and Othman® had indeed 
been tried in the persecution and wars of the 
prophet: and the personal assurance of paradise 
must have taught them to despise the pleasures 
and dangers of the present world. But they 
ascended the throne in a venerable or mature 
age; and esteemed the domestic cares of re- 
ligion and justice the most important duties of a 
sovereign. Except the presence of Omar at the 
siege of Jerusalem, their longest expeditions 
were the frequent pilgrimage from Medina to 
Mecca; and they calmly received the tidings of 
victory as they prayed or preached before the 
sepulchre of the prophet. The austere and fru- 
gal measure of their lives was the effect of virtue 
or habit, and the pride of their simplicity in- 
sulted the vain magnificence of the kings of the 
earth. When Abubcker assumed the office of 
caliph, he enjoined his daughter Ayesha to take 
a strict account of his private patrimony, that it 
might be evident whether he were enriched or 
impoverished by the service of the state. He 
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thought himself entitled to a stipend of three 
pieces of gold, with the sufficient maintenance 
of a single camel and a black slave; but on the 
Friday of each week he distributed the residue 
of his own and the public money, first to the 
most worthy, and then to the most indigent, of 
the Moslems. The remains of his wealth, a 
coarse garinent and five pieces of gold, were de- 
livered to his successor, who lamented with a 
modest sigh his own inability to equal such an 
admirable model. Yet the abstinence and hu- 
mility of Omar were not inferior to the virtues 
of Abubeker; his food consisted of barley-bread 
or dates; his drink was water; he preached in a 
gown that was torn or tattered in twelve places; 
and a Persian satrap, who paid his homage to 
the conqueror, found him asleep among the 
beggars on the steps of the mosch of Medina. 
Economy is the source of liberality, and the in- 
crease of the revenue enabled Omar to establish 
a just and perpetual reward for the past and 
present services of the faithful. Careless of his 
ownemolument, he assigned to Abbas, the uncle 
of the prophet, the first and most ample allow- 
ance of twenty-five thousand drachms or pieces 
of silver. Five thousand were allotted to each of 
the aged warriors, the relics of the tield of Beder ; 
and the last and meanest of the companions of 
Mohammed was distinguished by the annual 
reward of three thousand pieces. One thousand 
was the stipend of the veterans who had fought 
in the first battles against the Greeks and Per- 
sians; and the decreasing pay, as low as fifty 
pieces of silver, was adapted to the respective 
merit and seniority of the soldiers of Omar. 
Under his reign, and that of his predecessor, the 
conqutrors of the East were the trusty servants 
of God and the people; the mass of the public 
treasure was consecrated to the expenses of 
peace and war; a prudent mixture of justice and 
bounty maintained the discipline of the Sara- 
cens, and they united, by a rare felicity, the 
despatch and exccution of despotism with the 
equal and frugal maxims of a republican gov- 
ernment. The heroic courage of Ali,’ the con- 
summate prudence of Moawiyah,* excited the 
emulation of their subjects; and the talents 
which had been exercised in the school of civil 
discord were more usefully applied to propa- 
gate the faith and dominion of the prophet. In 
the sloth and vanity of the palace of Damascus 
the succeeding princes of the house of Ommi- 
yah were alike destitute of the qualifications of 
Statcsinen and of saints. Yet the spoils of un- 
known nations were continually laid at the foot 
of their throne, and the uniform ascent of the 
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Arabian greatness must be ascribed to the spirit 
of the nation rather than the abilities of their 
chiefs, A large deduction must be allowed for 
the weakness of their enemies. The birth of Mo- 
hammed was fortunately placed in the most de- 
generate and disorderly period of the Persians, 
the Romans, and the barbarians of Europe: the 
empires of Trajan, or even of Constantine or 
Charlemagne, would have repelled the assault 
of the naked Saracens, and the torrent of fa- 
naticism might have been obscurely lost in the 
sands of Arabia. 

In the victorious days of the Roman republic 
it had been the aim of the senate to confine their 
councils and legions to a single war, and come 
pletely to suppress a first enemy before they 
provoked the hostilities of a second. These timid 
maxims of policy were disdained by the mag- 
nanimity or enthusiasin of the Arabian caliphs. 
With the same vigour and success they invaded 
the successors of Augustus and those of Arta- 
xerxes; and the rival inonarchies at the same 
instant became the prey of an enemy whom 
they had been so lo ¢ aecustomed to despise. 
In the ten years of the administration of Omar, 
the Saracens reduced to his obedience thirty-six 
thousand cities or castles, destroyed four thou- 
sand churches or temples of the unbelievers, 
and edified fourteen hundred moschs for the 
exercise of the religion of Mohanuned. One 
hundred years after his flight from Mecca the 
arms and the reign of his successors extended 
from India to the Atlantic Ocean, over the 
various and distant provinces which may be 
comprised under the names of, I. Persia; ITI. 
Svria; LIL, Egypt; PV. Africa; and V. Spain. 
Under this general division I shall proceed to 
unfold these memorable transactions, despatch- 
ing with brevity the remote and less interesting 
conquests of the East, and reserving a fuller nar- 
rative for those domestic countries which had 
been included within the pale of the Roman 
empire, Yet 1 must excuse my own defects by a 
just complaint of the blindness and insufficiency 
of my guides, The Greeks, so loquacious in cone 
troversy, have not been anxious to celebrate the 
triumphs of their enemies.!° After a century of 
ignorance the first annals of the Musulimans 
were collected in a great measure froin the voice 
of tradition."! Among the numerous productions 
of Arabic and Persian literature,“ our inter- 
preters have selected the imperfect sketches of a 
more recent age.!* The art and genius of history 
have ever been unknown to the Asiatics;!4 they 
arc ignorant of the laws of criticism; and our 
monkish chronicles of the same period may be 
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compared to their most popular works, which 
are never vivified by the spirit of philosophy and 
freedom. The Ontental library of a Frenchman’® 
would instruct the most learned mufti of the 
East; and perhaps the Arabs might not find in a 
single historian so clear and comprehensive a 
narrative of their own exploits as that which 
will be deduced in the ensuing sheets. 

I. In the first year of the first caliph, his lieu- 
tenant Chaled, the Sword of God, and the 
scourge of the infidels, advanced to the banks of 
the Euphrates, and reduced the cities of Anbar 
and Hira. Westward of the ruins of Babylon, a 
tribe of sedentary Arabs had fixed themselves 
on the verge of the desert; and Hira was the 
seat of a race of kings who had embraced the 
Christian religion, and reigned above six hun- 
dred years under the shadow of the throne of 
Persia.)® The last of the Mondars was defeated 
and slain by Chaled; his son was sent a captive 
to Medina; his ‘nobles bowed before the suc- 
cessor of the prophet; the people was tempted 
by the example and success of their country- 
men; and the caliph accepted as the first-fruits 
of foreign conquest an annual tribute of seventy 
thousand pieces of gold. The conquerors, and 
even their historians, were astonished by the 
dawn of their future greatness: ‘‘In the same 
year,” says Elinacin, “Chaled fought many 
signal battles: an immense multitude of the in- 
fidels was slaughtered, and spoils infinite and 
innumerable were acquired by the victorious 
Moslems.”!? But the invincible Chaled was 
soon transferred to the Syrian war: the invasion 
of the Persian frontier was conducted by less 
active or less prudent commanders: the Sara- 
cens were repulsed with loss in the passage of 
the Euphrates; and, though they chastised the 
insolent pursuit of the Magians, their remaining 
forces still hovered in the desert of Babylon. 

The indignation and fears of the Persians sus- 
pended for a moment their intestine divisions. 
By the unanimous sentence of the priests and 
nobles, their queen Arzema was deposed; the 
sixth of the transient usurpers who had risen 
and vanished in three or four years since the 
death of Chosroes and the retreat of Heraclius. 
He: tiara was placed on the head of Yezdegerd, 
the grandson of Chosroes; and the same era, 
which coincides with an astonomical period.'® 
has recorded the fall of the Sassanian dynasty 
and the religion of Zoroaster."® The youth and 
inexperience of the prince—he was only fifteen 
years of age—declined a perilous encounter; 
the royal standard was delivered into the hands 
of his general Rustam; and a remnant of thirty 
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thousand regular troops was swelled in truth, or 
in opinion, to one hundred and twenty thou- 
sand subjects, or allies, of the Great King. The 
Moslems, whose numbers were reinforced from 
twelve to thirty thousand, had pitched their 
camp in the plains of Cadesia:*° and their line, 
though it consisted of fewer men, could produce 
more soldiers, than the unwieldy host of the in- 
fidels. I shall here observe what [I must often 
repeat, that the charge of the Arabs was not, 
like that of the Greeks and Romans, the effort 
of a firm and compact infantry: their military 
force was chiefly formed of cavalry and archers; 
and the engagement, which was often inter- 
rupted and often renewed by single combats 
and flying skirmishes, might be protracted 
without any decisive event to the continuance 
of several days. The periods of the battle of 
Cadesia were distinguished by their peculiar 
appellations. The first, from the well-timed ap- 
pearance of six thousand of the Syrian brethren, 
was denominated the day of succour. The day of 
concussion might express the disorder of one, or 
perhaps of both, of the contending armies. The 
third, a nocturnal tumult, received the whim- 
sical name of the night of barking, from the dis- 
cordant clamours, which were compared to the 
inarticulate sounds of the fiercest animals, The 
morning of the succeeding day determined the 
fate of Persia; and a seasonable whirlwind drove 
a cloud of dust against the faces of the unbe- 
lievers. The clangour of arms was re-echoed to 
the tent of Rustam, who, far unlike the ancient 
hero of his name, was gently reclining in a cool- 
and tranquil shade, amidst the baggage of his 
camp, and the train of mules that were laden 
with gold and silver. On the sound of danger he 
started from his couch; but his flight was over- 
taken by a valiant Arab, who caught him by 
the foot, struck off his head, hoisted it on a 
lance, and, instantly returning to the field of 
battle, carried slaughter and dismay among the 
thickest ranks of the Persians. The Saracens 
confess a loss of seven thousand five hundred 
men; and the battle of Cadesia is justly de- 
scribed by the epithets of obstinate and atroc- 
ious.”4 The standard of the monarchy was over- 
thrown and captured in the ficld—a leainern 
apron of a blacksmith who in ancient times had 
arisen the deliverer of Persia; but this badge of 
heroic poverty was disguised and almost con- 
cealed by a profusion of precious gems.” After 
this victory the wealthy province of Irak, or 
Assyria, submitted to the caliph, and his con- 
quests were firmly established by the speedy 
foundation of Bassora,?? a place which ever 
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commands the trade and navigation of the Per- 
sians. At the distance of fourscore miles from 
the Gulf the Euphrates and Tigris unite in a 
broad and direct current, which is aptly styled 
the river of the Arabs, In the midway, between 
the junction and the mouth of these famous 
streams, the new settlement was planted on the 
western bank: the first colony was composed of 
eight hundred Moslems; but the influence of 
the situation soon reared a flourishing and pop- 
ulous capital. The air, though excessively hot, 
is pure and healthy; the meadows are filled 
with palm-trees and cattle; and one of the ad- 
jacent valleys has been celebrated among the 
four paradises or gardens of Asia. Under the 
first caliphs the jurisdiction of this Arabian 
colony extended over the southern provinces of 
Persia: the city has been sanctified by the tombs 
of the companions and martyrs; and the vessels 
of Europe still frequent the port of Bassora, as a 
convenient station and passage of the Indian 
trade. 

After the defeat of Cadesia, a country inter- 
sected by rivers and canals might have opposed 
an insuperable barrier to the victorious cavalry; 
and the walls of Ctesiphon or Madayn, which 
had resisted the battering-rams of the Romans, 
would not have yielded to the darts of the Sara- 
cens. But the flying Persians were overcome by 
the belief that the last day of their religion and 
empire was at hand; the strongest posts were 
abandoned by treachery or cowardice; and the 
king, with a part of his family and treasures, es- 
caped to Holwan, at the foot of the Median 
hills. In the third month after the battle, Said, 
the lieutenant of Omar, passed the Tigris with- 
out opposition; the capital was taken by assault; 
and the disorderly resistance of the people gave 
a keener edge to the sabres of the Moslems, who 
shouted with religious transport, ‘‘This is the 
white palace of Chosroes; this is the promise of 
the apostle of God!” The naked robbers of the 
desert were suddenly cnriched beyond the 
measure of their hope or knowledge. Each 
chamber revealed a new treasure secreted with 
art, or ostentatiously displayed; the gold and 
silver, the various wardrobes and precious 
furniture, surpassed (says Abulfeda) the estimate 
of fancy or numbers; and another historian de- 
fines the untold and almost infinite mass by the 
fabulous computation of three thousands of 
thousands of thousands of pieces of gold.?4 Some 
minute though curious facts represent the con- 
trast of riches and ignorance. From the remote 
islands of the Indian Occan a large provision of 
camph‘re®> had been imported, which is em- 
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ployed with a mixture of wax to illuminate the 
palaces of the East. Strangers to the name and 
properties of that odoriferous gum, the Sara- 
cens, mistaking it for salt, mingled the camphire 
in their bread, and were astonished at the bit- 
terness of the taste. One of the apartments of 
the palace was decorated with a carpet of silk, 
sixty cubits in length, and as many in breadth: 
a paradise or garden was depictured on the 
ground; the flowers, fruits, and shrubs were im- 
itated by the figures of the gold embroidery, 
and the colours of the precious stones; and the 
ample square was encircled by a variegated and 
verdant border. The Arabian general persuaded 
his soldiers to relinquish their claim, in the 
reasonable hope that the eyes of the caliph 
would be delighted with the splendid workman- 
ship of nature and industry. Regardless of the 
merit of art and the pomp of royalty, the rigid 
Omar divided the prize aimnong his brethren of 
Medina: the picture was destroyed; but such 
was the intrinsic value of the materials, that the 
share of Ali alone was sold for twenty thousand 
drams. A mule that carried away the tiara and 
cuirass, the belt and bracelets of Chosroes, was 
overtaken by the pursuers; the gorgeous trophy 
was presented to the commander of the faithful; 
and the gravest of the companions condescended 
to smile when they beheld the white beard, 
hairy arms, and uncouth figure of the veteran 
who was invested with the spoils of the Great 
King.?* The sack of Ctesiphon was followed by 
its desertion and gradual decay. The Saracens 
disliked the air and situation of the place, and 
Omar was advised by his gencral to remove the 
seat of government to the Western side of the 
Euphrates. In every age the foundation and 
ruin of the Assyrian cities has been easy and 
rapid: the country is destitute of stone and tim- 
ber; and the most solid structures?’ are com- 
posed of bricks baked in the sun, and joined by 
a cement of a native bitumen. The name of 
Cufa*® describes an habitation of recds and 
earth; but the importance of the new capital 
was supported by the numbers, wealth, and 
spirit of a colony of veterans; and their licen- 
tiousness was indulged by the wisest caliphs, 
who were apprehensive of provoking the revolt 
of a hundred thousand swords: “Ye men of 
Cufa,” said Ali, who solicited their aid, “you 
have been always conspicuous by your valour. 
You conquered the Persian king and scattered 
his forces, till you had taken possession of his 
inheritance.” This mighty conquest was achieved 
by the battles of Jalula and Nehavend. After 
the loss of the former, Yezdegerd fled from Hol- 
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wan, and concealed his shame and despair in 
the mountains of Farsistan, from whence Cyrus 
had descended with his equal and valiant com- 
panions. The courage of the nation survived 
that of the monarch: among the hills to the south 
of Echatana or Hamadan one hundred and 
fifty thousand Persians made a third and final 
stand for their religion and country; and the de- 
cisive battle of Nehavend was styled by the 
Arabs the victory of victories, If it be true that 
the flying general of the Persians was stopped 
and overtaken in a crowd of mules and camels 
laden with honey, the incident, however slight 
or singular, will denote the luxurious impedi- 
ments of an Oriental army.” 

The geography of Persia is darkly delineated 
by the Greeks and Latins; but the most illus- 
trious of her cities appear to be more ancient 
than the invasion of the Arabs. By the reduction 
of Hamadan and Ispahan, of Caswin, Tauris, 
and Rei, they geadually approached the shorcs 
of the Caspian Sea: and the orators of Mecca 
might applaud the success and spirit of the 
faithful, who had already lost sight of the 
northern bear, and had almost transcended the 
bounds of the habitable world.*° Again turning 
towards the West and the Roman empire, they 
repassed the Tigris over the bridge of Mosul, 
and, in the captive provinces of Armenia and 
Mesopotamia, embraced their victorious breth- 
ren of the Syrian army. From the palace of 
Madayn their Eastern progress was not less 
rapid or extensive. They advanced along the 
Tigris and the Gulf, penetrated through the 
passes of the mountains into the valley of Esta- 
char or Persepolis, and profaned the last sanc- 
tuary of the Magian empire. The grandson of 
Chosroes was nearly surprised among the falling 
columns and mutilated figures—a sad emblem 
of the past and present fortune of Persia:*! he 
fled with accelerated haste over the desert of 
Kirman, implored the aid of the warlike Se- 
gestans, and sought a humble refuge on the 
verge of the Turkish and Chinese power. But a 
victorious army is insensible of fatigue: the 
Arahs divided their forces in the pursuit of a 
timorous enemy; and the caliph Othman prom- 
ised the government of Chorasan to the first 
gencral who should enter that large and popu- 
lous country, the kingdom of the ancient Bac- 
trians. The condition was accepted; the prize 
was deserved; the standard of Mohammed was 
planted on the walls of Herat, Merou, and 
Balch; and the successful leader neither halted 
nor reposed till his foaming cavalry had tasted 
the waters of the Oxus. In the public anarchy 
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the independent governors of the cities and 
castles obtained their separate capitulations; 
the terms were granted or imposed by the es- 
teem, the prudence, or the compassion of the 
victors; and a simple profession of faith estab- 
lished the distinction between a brother and a 
slave. After a noble defence, Harmozan, the 
prince or satrap of Ahwaz and Susa, was com- 
pelled to surrender his person and his state to 
the discretion of the caliph; and their interview 
exhibits a portrait of the Arabian manners. In 
the presence, and by the command, of Omar 
the gay barbarian was despoiled of his silken 
robes embroidered with gold, and of his tiara 
bedecked with rubies and emeralds: “‘Are you 
now sensible,” said the conqueror to his naked 
captive, ‘“‘are you now sensible of the judgment 
of God, and of the different rewards of infidelity 
and obedience?” “‘Alas!””? replied Harmozan, 
‘*I feel them too deeply. In the days of our com- 
mon ignorance we fought with the weapons of 
the flesh, and my nation was superior. God was 
then neuter: since he has espoused your quarrel, 
you have subverted our kingdoin and religion.” 
Oppressed by this painful dialogue, the Persian 
complained of intolerable thirst, but discovered 
some apprehension lest he should be killed 
whilst he was drinking a cup of water. “Be of 
good courage,” said the caliph; “your life is 
safe till you have drunk this water:” the crafty 
satrap accepted the assurance, and instantly 
dashed the vase against the ground. Omar 
would have avenged the deceit, but his coin- 
panions represented the sanctity of an oath; and 
the speedy conversion of Harmozan entitled 
him not only to a free pardon, but even to a sti- 
pend of two thousand pieces of gold. The adinin- 
istration of Persia was regulated by an actual 
survey of the people, the cattle, and the fruits of 
the earth;® and this monument, which attests 
the vigilance of the caliphs, might have in- 
structed the philosophers of every age.” 

The flight of Yezdegerd had carried him be- 
yond the Oxus, and as far as the Jaxartes, two 
rivers** of ancient and modern renown, which 
descend from the mountains of India towards 
the Caspian Sea. He was hospitably entertained 
by Tarkhan, prince of Fargana,** a fe. tile 
province on the Jaxartes: the king of Samar- 
cand, with the Turkish tribes of Sogdiana and 
Scythia, were moved by the lamentations and 
proinises of the fallen monarch; and he solicited, 
by a suppliant embassy, the more solid and 
powerful friendship of the emperor of China.*6 
The virtuous Taitsong,*’ the first of the dynasty 
of the Tang, may be justly compared with the 
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Antonines of Rome: his people enjoyed the 
blessings of prosperity and peace; and his do- 
minion was acknowledged by forty-four hordes 
of the barbarians of 'Tartary. His last garrisons 
of Cashgar and Khoten maintained a frequent 
intercourse with their neighbours of the Jax- 
artes and Oxus; a recent colony of Persians had 
introduced into China the astronomy of the 
Magi; and Taitsong might be alarmed by the 
rapid progress and dangerous vicinity of the 
Arabs. The influence, and perhaps the supplies, 
of China revived the hopes of Yezdegerd and 
the zeal of the worshippers of fire; and he re- 
turned with an army of Turks to conquer the 
inheritance of his fathers. ‘The fortunate Mos- 
lems, without unsheathing their swords, were 
the spectators of his ruin and death. The grand- 
son of Chosroes was betrayed by his servant, in- 
sulted by the seditious inhabitants of Merou, 
and oppressed, defeated, and pursued by his 
barbarian allies. He reached the banks of a 
river, and offered his rings and bracelets for an 
instant passage in a miller’s boat. Ignorant or 
insensible of royal distress, the rustic replied 
that four drams of silver were the daily profit of 
his mill, and that he would not suspend his work 
unless the loss were repaid. In this moment of 
hesitation and delay the last of the Sassanian 
kings was overtaken and slaughtered by the 
Turkish cavalry, in the nineteenth year of his 
unhappy reign.** His son Firuz, a humble client 
of the Chinese emperor, accepted the station of 
captain of his guards; and the Magian worship 
was long preserved by a colony of loyal exiles in 
the province of Bucharia. His grandson inherited 
the regal name; but after a faint and fruitless 
enterprise he returned to China, and ended his 
days in the palace of Sigan. The male line of 
the Sassanides was cxtinct; but the female cap- 
tives, the daughters of Persia, were given to the 
conquerors in servitude or marriage; and the 
race of the caliphs and imams was ennobled 
by the blood of their royal mothers. 

After the fall of the Persian kingdom, the river 
Oxus divided the territories of the Saracens and 
of the Turks. This narrow boundary was soon 
overleaped by the spirit of the Arabs; the gov- 
ernors of Chorasan extended their successive in- 
roads; and one of their triumphs was adorned 
with the buskin of a ‘Turkish queen, which she 
dropped in her precipitate flight beyond the 
hills of Bochara.*® But the final conquest of 
Transoxiana,“! as well as of Spain, was reserved 
for the glorious reign of the inactive Walid, and 
the naine of Catibah, the camel-driver, declares 
the origin and merit of his successful lieutenant. 
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While one of his colleagues displayed the first 
Mohammedan banner on the banks of the In- 
dus, the spacious regions between the Oxus, the 
Jaxartes, and the Caspian Sea were reduced by 
the arms of Catibah to the obedience of the 
prophet and of the caliph.” A tribute of two 
millions of pieces of gold was imposed on the 
infidels; their idols were burnt or broken; the 
Musulman chief pronounced a sermon in the 
new mosch of Carizme; after several battles the 
Turkish hordes were driven back to the desert; 
and the emperors of China solicited the friend- 
ship of the victorious Arabs. To their industry 
the prosperity of the province, the Sogdiana of 
the ancients, may in a great measure be as- 
cribed; but the advantages of the soil and cli- 
mate had been understood and cultivated since 
the reign of the Macedonian kings. Before the 
invasion of the Saracens, Carizme, Bochara, 
and Samarcand were rich and populous under 
the yoke of the shepherds of the north. ‘These 
cities were surrounded with a double wall; and 
the exterior fortification, of a larger circum- 
ference, enclosed tiv fields and gardens of the 
adjacent district. The mutual wants of India 
and Europe were supplied by the diligence of 
the Sogdian merchants; and the inestimable 
art of transforming linen into paper has been 
diffused from the manufacture of Samarcand 
over the Western world.“ 

II. No sooner had Abubecker restored the 
unity of faith and government than he de- 
spatched a circular letter to the Arabian tribes. 
In the name of the most merciful God, to the 
rest of the true believers. Health and happiness, 
and the mercy and blessing of God, be upon 
you. I praise the most high God, and I pray for 
his prophet Mohammed. ‘This is to acquaint 
you that I intend to send the true believers into 
Syria“ to take it out of the hands of the infidels. 
And I would have you know that the fighting 
for religion is an act of obedience to God.”’ His 
messengers returned with the tidings of pious 
and martial ardour which they had kindled in 
every province; and the camp of Medina was 
successively filled with the intrepid bands of the 
Saracens, who panted for action, complained 
of the heat of the season and the scarcity of pro- 
visions, and accused with impatient murmurs 
the delays of the caliph. As soon as their num- 
bers were complete, Abubeker ascended the 
hil] reviewed the men, the horses, and the arms, 
and poured forth a fervent prayer for the success 
of their undertaking. In person and on foot he 
accompanied the first day’s match; and when 
the blushing leaders attempted to dismount, the 
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caliph removed their scruples by a declaration 
that those who rode and those who walked in 
the service of religion were equally meritorious. 
Iiis instructions*® to the chiefs of the Syrian 
army were inspired by the warlike fanaticism 
which advances to seize and affects to despise 
the objects of earthly ambition. “Remember,” 
said the successor of the prophet, ‘“‘that you are 
always in the presence of God, on the verge of 
death, in the assurance of judgment, and the 
hope of paradise. Avoid injustice and oppres- 
sion; consult with your brethren, and study to 
preserve the love and confidence of your troups. 
When you fight the battles of the Lord, acquit 
yourselves like men, without turning your 
backs; but let not your victory be stained with 
the blood of women or children. Destroy no 
palin-trees, nor burn any fields of corn. Cut 
down no fruit-trecs, nor do any mischief to 
cattle, only such as you kill to eat. When you 
make any covenunt or article, stand to it, and 
be as good as your word. As you go on, you will 
find some religious persons who live retired in 
monasteries, and propose to themselves to serve 
God that way: Ict them alone, and neither kill 
them nor destroy their monasteries:** and you 
will find another sort of people, that belong to 
the synagogue of Satan, who have shaven 
crowns;* be sure you cleave their skulls, and 
give them no quarter till they either turn Mo- 
hammedans or pay tribute.” All profane or 
frivolous conversation, all dangerous recollec- 
tion of ancient quarrels, was severely prohibited 
among the Arabs: in the tumult of a camp the 
exercises of religion were assiduously practised; 
and the intervals of action were employed in 
prayer, meditation, and the study of the Koran 
The abuse, or even the use, of wine was chas- 
tised by fourscore strokes on the soles of the feet, 
and in the fervour of their primitive zeal many 
secret sinners revealed their fault and solicited 
their punishment. After some hesitation, the 
command of the Syrian army was delegated to 
Abu Obeidah, one of the fugitives of Mecca, 
and companions of Mohammed; whose zeal 
and devotion were assuaged, without being 
abated, by the singular mildness and benev- 
olence of his temper. But in all the emergencies 
of war the soldiers demanded the superior 
genius of Chaled; and whvoever might be the 
choice of the prince, the Sword of God was both 
in fact and fame the foremost leader of the Sara- 
cens. lie obeyed without reluctance; he was 
consulted without jealousy; and such was the 
spirit of the man. or rather of the times, that 
Chaled professed his readiness to serve under 
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the banner of the faith, though it were in the 
hands of a child or an enemy. Glory and riches 
and dominion were indeed promised to the vic- 
torious Musulman; but he was carefully in- 
structed, that, if the goods of this life were his 
only incitement, they likewise would be his only 
reward. 

One of the fifteen provinces of Syria, the cul- 
tivated lands to the eastward of the Jordan had 
been decorated by Roman vanity with the name 
of Arabia;*® and the first arms of the Saracens 
were justified by the semblance of a national 
right. The country was enriched by the various 
benefits of trade; by the vigilance of the em- 
perors it was covered with a line of forts; and 
the populous cities of Gerasa, Philadelphia, and 
Bosra® were secure, at least from a surprise, by 
the solid structure of their walls. The last of 
these cities was the eightecnth station from Me- 
dina: the road was familiar to the caravans of 
Hejaz and Irak, who annually visited this plen- 
teous market of the province and the desert: 
the perpetual jealousy of the Arabs had trained 
the inhabitants to arms; and twelve thousand 
horse could sally from the gates of Bosra, an ap- 
pellation which signifies, in the Syriac language, 
a strong tower of defence. Encouraged by their 
first success avainst the open towns and flying 
parties of the borders, a detachment of four 
thousand Moslems presumed to summon and 
attack the fortress of Bosra. They were oppressed 
by the numbers of the Syrians; they were saved 
by the presence of Chaled, with fifteen hundred 
horse: he blamed the enterprise, restored the’ 
battle, and rescued his friend, the venerable 
Serjabil, who had vainly invoked the unity of 
God and the promises of the apostle. After a 
short repose the Moslems performed their ablu- 
tions with sand instead of water;*°® and the 
morning prayer was recited by Chaled before 
they mounted on horseback. Confident in their 
strength, the people of Bosra threw open their 
gates, drew their forces into the plain, and 
swore to dic in the defence of their religion. But 
a religion of peace was incapable of withstand- 
ing the fanatic cry of ‘Fight, fight! Paradise, 
paradise!’ that re-echoed in the ranks of the 
Saracens; and the uproar of the town, the ring- 
ing of bells, * and the exclamations of the priests 
and monks, increased the dismay and disorder 
of the Christians. With the loss of two hundred 
and thirty men, the Arabs remained masters of 
the field; and the ramparts of Bosra, in expec- 
tation of human or divine aid, were crowded 
with holy crosses and consecrated banners. The 
governor Romanus had recommended an early 
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submission: despised by the people, and de- 
graded from his office, he still retained the 
desire and opportunity of revenge. In a noc- 
turnal interview he informed the enemy of a 
subterrancous passage from his house under the 
wall of the city; the son of the caliph, with a 
hundred volunteers, were committed to the 
faith of this new ally, and their successful in- 
trepidity gave an easy entrance to their com- 
panions. After Chaled had imposed the terms 
of servitude and tribute, the apostate or convert 
avowed in the assembly of the people his meri- 
torious treason: “I renounce your society,” said 
Romanus, “both in this world and the world to 
come. And I deny him that was crucified, and 
whosoever worships him. And I choose God for 
my Lord, Islam for my faith, Mecca for my 
temple, the Moslems for my brethren, and Mo- 
hammed for my prophet; who was sent to lead 
us into the right way, and to exalt the true re- 
ligion in spite of those who join partners with 
God.” 

The conquest of Bosra, four days’ journey 
from Damascus,” encouraged the Arabs to be- 
siege the ancient capital of Syria.*? At some dis- 
tance from the walls they encamped among the 
groves and fountains of that delicious territory, °* 
and the usual option, of the Mohammedan 
faith, of tribute, or of war, was proposed to the 
resolute citizens, who had been lately strength- 
ened by areinforcement of five thousand Grecks. 
In the decline, as in the infancy ofthe imilitary 
art, a hostile defiance was frequently offered 
and accepted by the generals theinselves:* 
many a lance was shivered in the plain of Da- 
mascus, and the personal prowess of Chaled 
was signalised in the first sally of the besieged. 
After an obstinate combat he had overthrown 
and made prisoner one of the Christian leaders, 
a stout and worthy antagonist. He instantly 
mounted a fresh horse, the gift of the governor 
of Palmyra, and pushed forwards to the front of 
the battle. ““Repose yourself for a moment,” 
said his friend Derar. “and permit me to supply 
your place: you are fatigued with fighting with 
this dog.” ‘O Derar,”’ replied the indefatigable 
Saracen, “we shall rest in the world to come. 
He that labours to-day shall rest to-morrow.” 
With the same unabated ardour €haled an- 
swercd, encountered, and vanquished a second 
champion; and the heads of his two captives, 
who refused to abandon their religion, were ine 
dignantly hurled into the midst of the city. The 
event of some general and partial actions re- 
duced .he Damascenes to a closer defence: but 
a mess:nger, whom they dropped from the 
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walls, returned with the promise of speedy and 
powerful succour, and their tumultuous joy 
conveyed the intelligence to the camp of the 
Arabs. After some debate, it was resolved by the 
generals to raise, or rather to suspend, the siege 
of Damascus till they had given battle to the 
forces of the emperor. In the retreat Chaled 
would have chosen the more perilous station of 
the rear-guard; he modestly yielded to the 
wishes of Abu Obeidah. But in the hour of 
danger he flew to the rescue of his companion, 
who was rudely pressed by a sally of six thou- 
sand horse and ten thousand fvot, and few 
among the Christians could relate at Damascus 
the circumstances of their defeat. The impor- 
tance of the contest required the junction of the 
Saracens, who were dispersed on the frontiers of 
Syria and Palestine; and I shall transcribe one 
of the circular mandates which was addressed 
to Amrou, the future conqucror of Egypt: “In 
the name of the most rnerciful God: from Cha- 
led to Amrou, health and happiness. Know that 
thy biethren the Moslems design to march to 
Aiznadin, where there is an army of seventy 
thousand Greeks, who pus pose to come against 
us, that they may extineush the light of God wrth 
their mouths; but God preserveth his light 1n spate of the 
nfidels.®* As soon therefore as this letter of mine 
Shall be delivered to thy hands, come with those 
that are with thee to Aiznadin, where thou shalt 
find us if it please the most high God.” ‘The 
summons was cheerfully obeyed, and the forty- 
five thousand Moslems, who met on the saine 
day, on the suine spot, ascribed to the blessing 
of Providence the eflects of their activity and 
zeal. 

About four years after the triumphs of the 
Persian war the repose of He: aclius and the em- 
pire was again disturbed by a new enemy, the 
power of whose religion was more stronely felt 
than it was clearly understood by the Christians 
of the East. In his palace of Constantinople or 
Antioch he was awakened by the invasion of 
Syria, the loss of Bosra, and the danger of Da- 
mascus. Ap army of seventy thousand veterans, 
or new levies, was assembled at Hems or Emesa, 
under the conimand of his general Werdan:"? 
ard these troops, consisting chicfly of cavalry, 
might be indifferently styled either Syrians, or 
Greeks, or Romans: Syrtans, from the place of 
their birth or warfare; Greeks, from the religion 
and language of their sovercign; and Romans, 
from the proud appellation which was still pro- 
faned by the succcssors of Constantine. On the 
plain of Aiznadin, as Werdan rode on a white 
mule decorated with gold chains, and sur- 
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rounded with ensigns and standards, he was 
surprised by the near approach of a fierce and 
naked warrior, who had undertaken to view 
the state of the enemy. The adventurous valour 
of Derar was inspired, and has perhaps been 
adorned, by the enthusiasm of his age and 
country. The hatred of the Christians, the love 
of spoil, and the contempt of danger, were the 
ruling passions of the audacious Saracen; and 
the prospect of instant death could never shake 
his religious confidence, or ruffle the calmness 
of his resolution, or even suspend the frank and 
martial pleasantry of his humour. In the most 
hopeless enterprises he was bold, and prudent, 
and fortunate: after innumerable hazards, after 
being thrice a prisoner in the hands of the in- 
fidels, he still survived to relate the achieve- 
ments, and to enjoy the rewards, of the Syrian 
conquest. On this occasion his single lance 
maintained a flying fight against thirty Ro- 
mans, who were detached by Werdan; and, 
after hilling or unhorsing seventeen of thcir 
number, Derar returned in safety to his ap- 
plauding brethren. When his rashness was 
mildly censured by the general, he excused 
hiniself with the simplicity of a soldier. “Nay,” 
said Derar, “I did not begin first: but they came 
out to take me, and I was afraid that God should 
sce me turn my back: and indeed | fought in 
good earnest, and without doubt God assisted 
me against them; and had I not been appre- 
hensive of disobeying your orders, I should not 
have come away as 1 did: and I perceive al- 
ready that they will full into our hands.” In the 
presence of both armies a venerable Greek ad- 
vanced from the ranks with a liberal offer of 
peace; and the departure of the Saracens would 
have been purchased by a gift to each soldier of 
a turban, a robe. and a piece of gold; ten robes 
and a hundred pieces to their leader; one hun- 
dred robes and a thousand pieces to the caliph. 
A smile of indignation expressed the refusal of 
Chaled. “Ye Christian dogs, you know your 
option; the Koran, the tribute, or the sword. 
We are a people whose delight is in war rather 
than in peace: and we despise vour pitiful alms, 
since we shall be speedily masters of your wealth, 
your fainilics, and vour persons.”” Notwith- 
standing this apparent disdain, he was deeply 
conscious of the public danger: those who had 
been in Persia, and had seen the armies of 
Chosroes, confessed that they never beheld a 
more formidable array. From the superiority of 
the enemy the artful Saracen derived a fresh 
incentive of courage: ‘‘You see before you,” 
said he, ‘‘the united force of the Romans; you 
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cannot hope to escape, but you may conquer 
Syria in a single day. The event depends on 
your discipline and patience. Reserve your- 
selves till the evening. It was in the evening that 
the Prophet was accustomed to vanquish.” 
During two successive engagements, his tem- 
perate firmness sustained the darts of the enemy 
and the murmurs of his troops. At length, when 
the spirits and quivers of the adverse line were 
almost exhausted, Chaled gave the signal of 
onset and victory. The remains of the Imperial 
army fled to Antioch, or Czsarea, or Damas- 
cus; and the death of four hundred and seventy 
Moslems was compensated by the opinion that 
they had sent to hell above fifty thousand of the 
infidels. The spoil was inestimable; many ban- 
ners and crosses of gold and silver, precious 
stones, silver and gold chains, and innumerable 
suits of the richest armour and apparel. The 
general distribution was postponed till Damas- 
cus should be taken; but the seasonable supply 
of arms became the instrument of new victories. 
The glorious intelligence was transmitted to the 
throne of the caliph; and the Arabian tribes, 
the coldest or most hostile to the prophet’s 
mission, were eager and importunate to share 
the harvest of Syria. 

The sad tidings were carried to Damascus by 
the speed of grief and terror; and the inhabi- 
tants beheld from their walls the return of the 
heroes of Aiznadin. Amrou led the van at the 
head of nine thousand horse: the bands of the 
Saracens succeeded each other in formidable 
review; and the rear was closed by Chaled in. 
person, with the standard of the black eagle. To 
the activity of Derar he intrusted the commis- 
sion of patrolling round the city with two thou- 
sand horse, of scouring the plain, and of inter- 
cepting all succour or intelligence. The rest of 
the Arabian chiefs were fixed in their respective 
stations before the seven gates of Damascus; 
and the siege was renewed with fresh vigour 
and confidence. The art, the labour, the mili- 
tary engines of the Greeks and Romans arc sel- 
dom to be found in the simple, though success- 
ful, operations of the Saracens: it was sufficient 
for them to invest a city with arms rather than 
with trenches; to repel the sallies of the be- 
sieged; to attempt a stratagein or an assault; or 
to expect the progress of famine and discontent. 
Damascus would have acquiesced in the trial 
of Aiznadin, as a final and peremptory sentence 
between the emperor and the caliph: her cour- 
age was rekindled by the example and authority 
of Thomas, a noble Greck, illustrious in a pri- 
vate condition by the alliance of Heraclius. 
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The tumult and illumination of the night pro- 
claimed the design of the morning sally; and the 
Christian hero, who affected to despise the en- 
thusiasm of the Arabs, employed the resource 
of a similar superstition. At the principal gate, 
in the sight of both armics, a lofty crucifix was 
erected; the bishop, with his clergy, accom- 
panied the march, and laid the volume of the 
New Testament before the image of Jesus; and 
the contending parties were scandalised or edi- 
fied by a prayer that the Son of God would de- 
fend his servants and vindicate his truth. The 
battle raged with incessant fury; and the dex- 
terity of Thomas,” an incomparable archer, 
was fatal to the boldest Saracens, till their death 
was revenged by a female heroine. The wife of 
Aban, who had followed him to the holy war, 
embraced her expiring husband. “Happy,” 
said she, “happy art thou, my dear: thou art 
gone to thy Lord, who first joined us together, 
and then parted us asunder. I will revenge thy 
death, and endeavour to the utmost of my power 
to come to the place where thou art, because I 
love thee. Henceforth shall no man ever touch 
me more, for I have dedicated myself to the 
service of God.” Without a groan, without a 
tear, she washed the corpse of her husband, and 
buried him with the usual rites. Then grasping 
the manly weapons, which in her native land 
she was accustomed to wield, the intrepid widow 
of Aban sought the place where his murderer 
fought in the thickest of the batele. Her first 
arrow pierced the hand of his standard-bearer; 
her second wounded ‘Thomas in the eye; and 
the fainting Christians no longer beheld their 
ensign or their leader. Yet the generous cham- 
pion of Damascus refused to withdraw to his 
palace: his wound was dressed on the rampart; 
the fight was continued tll the evening; and 
the Syrians rested on their arins. In the silence 
of the night, the signal was given by a stroke on 
the great bell; the gates were thrown open, and 
each gate discharged an impetuous column on 
the sleeping camp of the Saracens. Chaled was 
the first in arms: at the head of four hundred 
horse he flew to the post of danger, and the tears 
trickled down his iron cheeks as he uttered a 
fervent ejaculation: “O God, who never sleep- 
est, look upon thy servants, and do not deliver 
them into the hands of their enemies,” ‘he 
valour and victory of Thomas were arrested by 
the presence of the Sword of God; with the knowl- 
edge of the peril, the Moslems recovered their 
ranks, and charged the assailants in the flank 
and rear. After the loss of thousands, the Chris- 
tian gencral retreated with a sigh of despair, 
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and the pursuit of the Saracens was checked by 
the military engines of the rampart. 

After a siege of seventy days,® the patience, 
and perhaps the provisions, of the Damascenes 
were exhausted; and the bravest of their chiefs 
submitted to the hard dictates of necessity. In 
the occurrences of peace and war, they had 
been taught to dread the fierceness of Chaled 
and to revere the mild virtues of Abu Obeidah. 
At the hour of midnight one hundred chosen 
deputies of the clergy and people were intro- 
duced to the tent of that venerable commander. 
He received and dismissed them with courtesy. 
They returned with a written agreement, on the 
faith of a companion of Mohammed, that all 
hostilities should cease; that the voluntary emi- 
grants might depart in safety, with as much as 
they could carry away of their effects: and that 
the tributary subjects of the caliph should enjoy 
their lands and houses, with the use and pos- 
session of seven churches. On these terms, the 
most respectable hostages. and the gate nearest 
to his carnp, were delivered into his hands: his 
soldicrs imitated the -i:deration of their chief: 
and he enjoyed the submissive gratitude of a 
people whom he had rescued from destruction. 
But the success of the treaty had relaxed their 
vigilance, and in the same moment the opposite 
quarter of the city was betrayed and taken by 
assault. A party of a hundred Arabs had opened 
the eastern gate to a more Inexorable foe. “No 
quarter,” cried the rapacious and sanguinary 
Chaled, “no quarter to the enemies of the 
L.ord:” his truinpets sounded, and a torrent of 
Christian blood was poured down the streets of 
Damascus. When he reached the church of St. 
Mary, he was astonished and provoked by the 
peaceful aspect of his companions; their swords 
were in the scabbard, and they were surrounded 
by a multitude of priests and monks. Abu Obei- 
dah saluted the general: “God,” said he, “has 
delivered the city into my hands by way of sur- 
render, and has saved the believers the trouble 
of fighting.” “And am J not,” replied the indig- 
nant Ghaled, ‘fam / not the lieutenant of the 
cominander of the faithful? Have 1 not taken 
the city by storm? The unbelievers shall perish 
by the sword. Fall on.” The hungry and cruel 
Arabs would have obeyed the welcome com- 
inand; and Damascus was lost, if the benevo- 
lence of Abu Obeidah had not been supported 
by 1 decent and dignified firmness. Throwing 
himself between the trembling citizens and the 
most eager of the barbarians, he adjured them, 
by the holy name of God, to respect his promise, 
to suspend their fury, and to wait the determi- 
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nation of their chiefs. The chiefs retired into the 
church of St. Mary; and after a vehement de- 
bate, Chaled submitted in some measure to the 
reason and authority of his colleague; who 
urged the sanctity of a covenant, the advantage 
as well as the honour which the Moslems would 
derive from the punctual performance of their 
word, and the obstinate resistance which they 
must encounter from the distrust and despair 
of the rest of the Syrian cities. It was agreed 
that the sword should be sheathed, that the part 
of Damascus which had surrendered to Abu 
Obcidah should be immediately entitled to the 
benefit of his capitulation, and that the final 
decision should be referred to the justice and 
wisdom of the caliph.* A large majority of the 
people accepted the terms of toleration and 
tribute; and Damascusis still peopled by twenty 
thousand Christians. But the valiant Thomas, 
and the free-born patriots who had fought under 
his banner, embraced the alternative of poverty 
and exile. In the adjacent meadow a numerous 
encampment was forined of priests and laymen, 
of soldiers and citizens, of women and children: 
they collected, with haste and terror, their most 
precious movables; and abandoned, with loud 
lamentations or silent anguish, their native 
homes and the pleasant banks of the Pharpar. 
The inflexible soul of Chaled was not touched 
by the spectacle of their distress: he disputed 
with the Damascenes the property of a maga- 
zine of corn; endeavoured to exclude the garri- 
son from the benefit of the treaty; consented, 
with reluctance, that each of the fugitives 
should arm himself with a sword, or a lance, or 
a bow; and sternly declared, that, after a respite 
of three days, they might be pursued and 
treated as the enemies of the Moslems. 

The passion of a Syrian youth completed the 
ruin of the exiles of Damascus. A nobleman of 
the city, of the name of Jonas,“ was betrothed 
to a wealthy maiden; but her parents delayed 
the consummation of his nuptials, and their 
daughter was persuaded to escape with the man 
whom she had chosen. Thev corrupted the 
nightly watchinen of the gate Keisan; the lover, 
who led the way, was encompassed by a squad- 
ron of Arabs; but his exclamation in the Greek 
tongue, “‘the bird is taken,’’ admonished his 
mistress to hasten her return. In the presence of 
Chaled, and of death, the unfortunate Jonas 
professed his belief in one God and his apostle 
Mohammed; and continued, till the season of 
his martyrdom, to discharge the duties of a 
brave and sincere Musulman. When the city 
was taken, he flew to the monastery where Eu- 
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docia had taken refuge; but the lover was for- 
gotten; the apostate was scorned; she preferred 
her religion to her country; and the justice of 
Chaled, though deaf to mercy. refused to detain 
by force a male or female inhabitant of Damas- 
cus. Four days was the general confined to the 
city by the obligation of the treaty and the 
urgent cares of his new conquest. His appetite 
for blood and rapine would have been ex- 
tinguished by the hopeless computation of time 
and distance; but he listened to the impor- 
tunities of Jonas, who assured him that the 
weary fugitives might yet be overtaken. At the 
head of four thousand horse, in the disguise of 
Christian Arabs, Chaled undertook the pursuit. 
They halted only for the moments of prayer; 
and their guide had a perfect knowledge of the 
country. For a long way the footsteps of the 
Damascenes were plain and conspicuous: they 
vanished on a sudden; but the Saracens were 
comforted by the assurance that the caravan 
had turned aside into the mountains, and must 
speedily fall into their hands. In traversing the 
ridges of the Libanus they endured intolerable 
hardships, and the sinking spirits of the vetcran 
fanatics were supported and cheered by the un- 
conqucrable ardour of a lover. From a peasant 
of the country they were informed that the em- 
peror had sent orders to the colony of exiles to 
pursue without delay the road of the sea-coast 
and of Constantinople, apprehensive, perhaps, 
that the soldiers and people of Antioch might 
be discouraged by the sight and the story of 
their sufferings. The Saracens were conducted 
through the territories of Gabala® and Lao- 
dicea, at a cautious distance from the walls of 
the cities; the rain was incessant, the night was 
dark, a single mountain separated them from 
the Roman army; and Chaled, ever anxious for 
the safety of his brethren, whispered an omi- 
nous dream in the ear of his companion. With 
the dawn of day the prospect again cleared, and 
they saw before them, in a pleasant valley, the 
tents of Damascus. After a short interval of re- 
pose and prayer Chaled divided his cavalry into 
four squadrons, committing the first to his 
faithful Derar, and reserving the last for him- 
self. They successively rushed on the promis- 
cuous multitude, insufhciently provided with 
arms, and already vanquished by sorrow and 
fatigue. Except a captive, who was pardoned 
and dismissed, the Arabs enjoyed the satisfac- 
tion of believing that not a Christian of either 
sex escaped the edge of their scimitars. The gold 
and silver of Damascus was scattered over the 
camp, and a royal wardrobe of three hundred 
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load of silk might clothe an army of naked bar- 
barians. In the tumult of the battle Jonas sought 
and found the object of his pursuit: but her re- 
sentiment was inflamed by the last act of his 
perfidy; and as Eudocia struggled in his hateful 
embraces, she struck a dagger to her heart. 
Another female, the widow of Thomas, and the 
real or supposed daughter of Heraclius, was 
spared and released without a ransom; but the 
gencrosity of Chaled was the effect of his con- 
tempt; and the haughty Saracen insulted, by a 
message of defiance, the throne of the Cesars. 
Chaled had penetrated above a hundred and 
fifty miles into the heart of the Roman province: 
he returned to Damascus with the same secrecy 
and speed. On the accession of Omar, the 
Sword of God was removed from the command; 
but the caliph, who blamed the rashness, was 
compelled to applaud the vigour and conduct 
of the enterprise. 

Another expedition of the conquerors of Da- 
mascus will equally display their avidity and 
their contempt for the riches of the present world. 
They were informed that the produce and man- 
ufactures of the country were annually collected 
in the fair of Abyla,®* about thirty miles from 
the city; that the cell of a devout hermit was 
visited at the same time by a multitude of pil- 
grims; and that the festival of trade and super- 
stition would be ennobled by the nuptials of the 
daughter of the governor of Tripoli. Abdallah, 
the son of Jaafar, a glorious and foly martyr, 
undertook, with a banner of five hundred horse, 
the pious and profitable commission of despoil- 
ing the infidels. As he approached the fair of 
Abyla, he was astonished by the report of the 
mighty concourse of Jews and Christians, Greeks 
and Armenians, of natives of Syna and of 
strangers of Egypt, to the number of ten thou- 
sand, besides a guard of five thousand horse 
that attended the person of the bride. ‘The Sara- 
cens paused: ‘‘For my own part,”’ said Abdallah, 
“I dare not go back: our foes are many, our 
danger 1s great, but our reward is splendid and 
secure, either in this life or in the life to come. 
Let every man, according to his inclination, 
advance or retire.’? Not a Musulman deserted 
his standard. ‘‘Lead the way,” said Abdallah to 
his Christian guide, ‘‘and you shall see what the 
companions of the prophet can perform.” ‘They 
charged in five squadrons; but after the first 
advantage of the surprise they were encom- 
passed and almost overwhelmed by the multie 
tude of their enemies; and their valiant band is 
fancifuluy compared to a white spot in the skin 
of a black camel.® About the hour of sunset, 
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when their weapons dropped from their hands, 
when they panted on the verge of eternity, they 
discovered an approaching cloud of dust, they 
heard the welcome sound of the tecbir,“* and 
they soon perceived the standard of Chaled, 
who flew to their relief with the utmost speed of 
his cavalry. The Christians were broken by his 
attack, and slaughtered in their flight, as far as 
the river of Tripoli. ‘They left behind them the 
various riches of the fair; the merchandises that 
were exposed for sale, the money that was 
brought for purchase, the gay decorations of the 
nuptials, and the governor’s daughter, with 
forty of her female attendants. The fruits, pro- 
visions, and furniture, the money, plate, and 
jewels, were diligently laden on the backs of 
horses, asses, and mules; and the holy robbers 
returned in triumph to Damascus. The hermit, 
after a short and angry controversy with Cha- 
led, declined the crown of martyrdom, and was 
left alive in the solitary scene of blood and 
devastation. 

Syria,®’ one of the countries that have been 
improved by the i. st early cultivation, is not 
unworthy of the preference.** The heat of the 
climate is tempered by the vicinity of the sea 
and mountains, by the plenty of wood and 
water; and the produce of a fertile soil affords 
the subsistence, and encourages the propaga- 
tion, of men and animals. From the age of 
David to that of Heraclius, the country was 
overspread with ancient and flourishing cities: 
the inhabitants were numerous and wealthy; 
and, after the slow ravage of despotism and 
superstition, after the recent calamites of the 
Persian war, Syria could still attract and reward 
the rapacious tribes of the desert. A plain, of 
ten days’ journey, from Damascus to Aleppo 
and Antioch, is watered, on the western side, by 
the winding course of the Orontes. The hills of 
Libanus and Anti-Libanus are planted from 
north to south, between the Orontes and the 
Mediterranean; and the epithet of hollow (Cor- 
lesyria) was applied to a long and fruitful valley, 
which is confined in the same direction by the 
two ridges of snowy mountains.” Among the 
cities which are enumerated by Greek and Ori- 
ental names in the geography and conquest of 
Syria, we may distinguish Emesa or Hems, He- 
liopolis or Baalbec, the former as the metropolis 
of the plain, the latter as the capital of the 
valley. Under the last of the Casars they were 
strong and populous; the turrets glittered from 
afar: an ample space was covered with public 
and private buildings; and the citizens were il- 
lustrious by their spirit, or at least by their 
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pride; by their riches, or at least by their lux- 
ury. In the days of paganism, both Emesa and 
Heliopolis were addicted to the worship of 
Baal, or the sun; but the decline of their super- 
stition and splendour has been marked by a 
singular variety of fortune. Not a vestige re- 
mains ofthe temple of Emesa, which wasequalled 
in poetic style to the summits of Mount Li- 
banus, ‘° while the ruins of Baalbec, invisible to 
the writers of antiquity, excite the curiosity and 
wonder of the European traveller.” The mea- 
surc of the temple is two hundred feet in length 
and one hundred in breadth: the front is 
adorned with a double portico of eight columns; 
fourteen may be counted on either side; and 
each column, forty-five feet in height, is com- 
posed of three massy blocks of stone or marble. 
The proportions and ornaments of the Corin- 
thian order express the architecture of the 
Greeks: but as Baalbec has never been the seat 
of a monarch, we are at a loss to conceive how 
the expense of these magnificent structures 
could be supplied by private or municipal lib- 
eralitv.”2 From the conquest of Damascus the 
Saracens proceeded to Heliopolis and Emesa: 
but I shall decline the repetition of the sallies 
and combats which have been already shown 
on a larger scale. In the prosecution of the war 
their policy was not less effectual than their 
sword. By short and separate truces they dis- 
solved the union of the enemy; accustomed the 
Syrians to compare their friendship with their 
enmity; familiarised the idea of their language, 
religion, and manners; and exhausted. by clan- 
destine purchase, the magazines and arsenals 
of the cities which they returned to besiege. 
They aggravated the ransom of the more weal- 
thy or the more obstinate; and Chalcis alone 
was taxcd at five thousand ounces of gold, five 
thousand ounces of silver, two thousand robes 
of silk, and as many figs and olives as would load 
five thousand asses. But the terms of truce or 
capitulation were faithfully observed; and the 
lieutenant of the caliph, who had promised not 
to enter the walls of the captive Baalbec, re- 
mained tranquil and immovable in his tent ull 
the jarring factions solicited the interposition of 
a foreign master. ‘The conquest of the plain and 
valley of Syria was achieved in less than two 
years. Yet the commander of the faithful re- 
proved the slowness of their progress; and the 
Saracens, bewailing their fault with tears of 
rage and repentance, called aloud on their 
chiefs to lead them forth to fight the battles of 
the Lord. In a recent action, under the walls of 
Emesa, an Arabian youth, the cousin of Chaled, 
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was heard aloud to exclaim, ‘‘Methinks I see 
the black-eyed girls looking upon me; one of 
whom, should she appear in this world, all 
mankind would die for love of her. And I see 
in the hand of one of them a handkerchief 
of green silk and a cap of precious stones, and 
she beckons me, and calls out, Come hither 
quickly, for I love thee.’” With these words, 
charging the Christians, he made havoc wher- 
ever he went, till, observed at length by the 
governor of Hems, he was struck through with 
a javelin. 

It was incumbent on the Saracens to exert 
the full powers of their valour and enthusiasm 
against the forces of the emperor, who was 
taught, by repeated losses, that the rovers of the 
desert had undertaken, and would speedily 
achieve, a regular and permanent conquest. 
From the provinces of Europe and Asia, four- 
score thousand soldiers were transported by sea 
and land to Antioch and Czsarea: the light 
troops of the army consisted of sixty thousand 
Christian Arabs of the tribe of Gassan. Under 
the banner of Jabalah, the last of their princes, 
they marched in the van; and it wasa maxim of 
the Greeks, that, for the purpose of cutting dia- 
mond, a diamond was the most eftectual. Hera- 
clius withheld his person from the dangers of the 
field; but his presumption, or perhaps his de- 
spondency, suggested a peremptory order, that 
the fate of the province and the war should be 
decided by a single battle. The Syrians were at- 
tached to the standard of Rome and of the 
cross; but the noble, the citizen, the peasant, 
were exasperated by the injustice and cruelty of 
a licentious host, who oppressed them as sub- 
jects and despised them as strangers and aliens.”? 
A report of these mighty preparations was con- 
veyed to the Saracens in their camp of Emcsa; 
and the chiefs, though resolved to fight, assem- 
bled a council: the faith of Abu Obeidah would 
have expected on the same spot the glory of 
martyrdom; the wisdorn of Chaled advised an 
honourable retreat to the skirts of Palestine and 
Arabia, where they might await the succours of 
their friends and the attack of the unbelievers. 
A speedy messenger soon returned from the 
throne of Medina, with the blessings of Omar 
and Ali, the prayers of the widows of the prophet, 
and a reinforcement of eight thousand Mos- 
lems. In their way they overturned a detach- 
ment of Greeks; and when they joined at Yer- 
muk the camp of their brethren, they found the 
pleasing intelligence that Chaled had already 
defeated and scattered the Christian Arabs of 
the tribe of Gassan. In the neighbourhood of 
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Bosra, the springs of Mount Hermon descend in 
a torrent to the plain of Decapolis, or ten cities; 
and the Hieromax, a name which has been cor- 
rupted to Yermuk, is lost, after a short course, 
in the lake of Tiberias,’4 The banks of this ob- 
scure stream were illustrated by a long and 
bloody encounter. On this momentous occasion 
the public voice and the modesty of Abu Obei- 
dah restored the command to the most deserv- 
ing of the Moslems. Chaled assuined his station 
in the front, his colleague was posted in the 
rear, that the disorder of the fugitives might be 
checked by his venerable aspect, and the sight 
of the yellow banner which Mohammed had 
displayed before the walls of Chaibar. The last 
line was occupied by the sister of Derar, with 
the Arabian women who had enlisted in this 
holy war, who were accustomed to wield the 
bow and the lance, and who in a moment of 
captivity had defended, against the uncircum- 
cised ravishers, their chastity and religion.”5 
The exhortation of the generals was brief and 
forcible: ‘‘Paradise is before you, the devil and 
hell-fire in your rear.’”’ Yet such was the weight 
of the Roman cavalry that the right wing of the 
Arabs was broken and separated from the main 
body. Thrice did they retreat in disorder, and 
thrice were they driven back to the charge by 
the reproaches and blows of the women. In the 
intervals of action, Abu Obeidah visited the 
tents of his brethren, prolonged their repose by 
repeating at oncc the prayers of two different 
hours; bound up their wounds with his own 
hands, and administered the comfortable re- 
flection that the infidels partook of their suffer- 
ings without partaking of their reward. Four 
thousand and thirty of the Moslems were buried 
in the field of batde; and the skill of the Ar- 
menian archers enabled seven hundred to boast 
that they had lost an eye in that meritorious 
service. The veterans of the Syrian war ac- 
knowledged that it was the hardest and most 
doubtful of the days which they had seen. But 
it was likewise the most decisive: many thou- 
sands of the Greeks and Syrians fell by the 
swords of the Arabs; many were slaughtered 
after the defeat, in the woods and mountains, 
many, by mistaking the ford, were drowned in 
the waters of the Yermuk; and however the Joss 
may be magnified,’® the Christian writers con- 
fess and bewail the bloody punishment of their 
sins.” Manuel, the Roman general, was cither 
killed at Damascus, or took refuge in the mon- 
astery of Mount Sinai. An exile in the Byzantine 
court, Jabalah lamented the manners of Arabia, 
and his unlucky preference of the Christian 
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cause.’* He had once inclined to the profession 
of Islam; but in the pilgrimage of Mecca, Ja- 
balah was provoked to strike one of his brethren, 
and fled with amazement from the stern and 
equal justice of the caliph. The victorious Sara- 
cens enjoyed at Damascus a month of pleasure 
and repose: the spoil was divided by the dis- 
cretion of Abu Obeidah: an equal share was 
allotted to a soldier and to his horse, and a 
double portion was reserved for the noble 
coursers of the Arabian breed. 

After the battle of Yermuk the Roman army 
no longer appeared in the field; and the Sara- 
cens might securely choose among the fortified 
towns of Syria the first object of their attack. 
They consulted the caliph whether they should 
march to Cxsarea or Jerusalem; and the advice 
of Ali determined the immediate siege of the 
latter. To a profane eye Jerusalem was the first 
or second capital of Palestine; but after Mecca 
and Medina, it was revered and visited by the 
devout Moslems as the temple of the Holy 
Land, which had been sanctified by the revela- 
tion of Moses, cf fz.a3, and of Mohainmed 
hunself. Che son of Abu Sophian was sent with 
five thousand Arabs to try the first experiment 
of surprise or treaty; but on the eleventh day 
the town was invested by the whole force of Abu 
Obeidah. He addressed the customary summons 
to the chief commanders and people of Alta.” 
* Wealth and happiness to every one that follows 
the right way! We require of you to testify that 
there is but one God, and that Mohammed is 
his aposde. If you refuse this, consent to pay 
tribute, and be under us forthwith. Otherwise I 
shall bring men against you who love death 
better than you do the drinking of wine or 
eating hog’s flesh. Nor will | ever stir from you, 
if it please God, till I have destroyed those that 
fight for you, and made slaves of your children.” 
But the city was defended on every side by deep 
valleys and steep ascents; since the invasion of 
Syria the walls and towers had been anxiously 
restored; the bravest of the fugitives of Yermuk 
had stopped in the nearest place of refuge; and 
in the defence of the sepulchre of Christ the 
natives and strangers might feel some sparks of 
the enthusiasm which so fiercely glowed in the 
bosons of the Saracens. The siege of Jerusalem 
lasted four months; not a day was lost without 
some action of sally or assault; the military en- 
gines incessantly played from the ramparts; 
and the inclemency of the winter was still more 
painful and destructive to the Arabs. The Chris- 
tians yielded at length to the perseverance of 
the besiegers. ‘The patriarch Sophronius ap- 
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peared on the walls, and by the voice of an in- 
terpreter demanded a conference. After a vain 
attempt to dissuade the lieutenant of the caliph 
from his impious enterprise, he proposed, in the 
name of the people, a fair capitulation, with 
this extraordinary clause, that the articles of 
security should be ratified by the authority and 
presence of Omar himself. ‘The question was de- 
bated in the council of Medina; the sanctity of 
the place, and the advice of Ali, persuaded the 
caliph to gratify the wishes of his soldiers and 
enemies; and the simplicity of his journey is 
more illustrious than the royal pageants of 
vanity and oppression. The conqueror of Persia 
and Syria was mounted on a red camel, which 
carried, besides his person, a bag of corn, a bag 
of dates, a wooden dish, and a leathern bottle of 
water. Wherever he halted, the company, with- 
out distinction, was invited to partake of his 
homely fare, and the repast was consecrated by 
the prayer and exhortation of the commander 
of the faithful.®° But in this expedition or pil- 
grimage his power was exercised in the admin- 
istration of justice: he reformed the licentious 
polygamy of the Arabs, relieved the tributaries 
from extortion and cruelty, and chastised the 
luxury of the Saracens by despoiling them of 
their rich silks, and dragging them on their 
faces in the dirt. When he came within sight of 
Jerusalem, the caliph cried with a loud voice, 
“God is victorious: O Lord, give us an easy 
conquest!” and, pitching his tent of coarse hair, 
calmly seated himself on the ground. After 
signing the capitulation, he entered the city 
without fear or precaution, and courteously 
discoursed with the patriarch concerning its 
religious antiquities. *' Sophronius bowed before 
his new master, and secretly muttered, in the 
words of Daniel, ‘The abomination of desola- 
tion is in the holy place.“*? At the hour of 
prayer they stood together in the church of the 
Resurrection; but the caliph refused to perform 
his devotions, and contented hiinself with pray- 
ing on the steps of the church of Constantine. 
To the patriarch he disclosed his prudent and 
honourable motive. “Had I yielded,” said 
Omar, “‘to your request, the Moslems of a future 
age would have infringed the treaty under 
colour of imitating my example.” By his com- 
mand the ground of the temple of Solomon was 
prepared for the foundation of a mosch;* and, 
during a residence of ten days, he regulated the 
present and future state of his Syrian conquests. 
Medina might be jealous lest the caliph should 
be detained by the sanctity of Jerusalem or the 
beauty of Damascus; her apprehensions were 
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dispelled by his prompt and voluntary return to 
the tomb of the apostle. °‘ 

To achieve what yet remained of the Syrian 
war, the caliph had formed two separate armies; 
a chosen detachment, under Amrou and Yezid, 
was left in the camp of Palestine; while the 
larger division, under the standard of Abu 
Obeidah and Chaled, marched away to the 
north against Antioch and Aleppo. The latter 
of these, the Beroea of the Grecks, was not yet 
Ulustrious as the capital of a province or a king- 
dom; and the inhabitants, by anticipating their 
submission and pleading their poverty, ob- 
tained a moderate composition for their lives 
and religion. But the castle of Aleppo,** distinct 
from the city, stood erect on a lofty artificial 
mound: the sides were sharpened to a precipice, 
and faced with freestone; and the breadth of 
the ditch might be filled with water from the 
neighbouring springs. After the loss of three 
thousand men, the garrison was still equal to 
the defence; and Youkinna, their valiant and 
hereditary chief, had murdered his brother, a 
holy monk, for daring to pronounce the name 
of peace. In a siege of four or five months, the 
hardest of the Syrian war, great numbers of the 
Saracens were killed and wounded: their re- 
moval to the distance of a mile could not seduce 
the vigilance of Youkinna; nor could the Chris- 
tians be terrified by the execution of three hun- 
dred captives, whom they beheaded before the 
castle wall. The silence, and at length the com- 
plaints, of Abu Obeidah informed the caliph 
that their hope and patience were consumed at 
the foot of this impregnable fortress. ‘‘I am va- 
riously affected,” replied Omar, “Sby the differ- 
ence of your success; but I charge you by no 
means to raise the siege of the castle. Your re- 
treat would diminish the reputation of our arms, 
and encourage the infidels to fall upon you on 
all sides. Remain before Aleppo till God shall 
determine the event, and forage with your 
horse round the adjacent country.” The ex- 
hortation of the commander of the faithful was 
fortified by a supply of volunteers from all the 
tribes of Arabia, who arrived in the camp on 
horses or camels. Among these was Dames, of a 
servile birth, but of gigantic size and intrepid 
resolution. The forty-seventh day of his service 
he proposed, with only thirty men, to make an 
attempt on the castle. ‘The experience and testi- 
mony of Chaled recommended his offer; and 
Abu Obeidah admonished his brethren not to 
despise the baser origin of Dames, since he him- 
self, could he relinquish the public care, would 
cheerfully serve under the banner of the slave. 
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His design was covered by the appearance of a 
retreat; andthe camp of the Saracens was 
pitched about a league from Aleppo. The thirty 
adventurers lay in ambush at the foot of the 
hill; and Dames at length succeeded in his in- 
quiries, though he was provoked by the ig- 
norance of his Greek captives. ‘“God curse these 
dogs,”’ said the illiterate Arab, “what a strange 
barbarous language they speak!’’ At the darkest 
hour of the night he scaled the most accessible 
height, which he had diligently surveyed, a 
place where the stones were less entire, or the 
slope less perpendicular, or the guard less vig- 
ilant. Seven of the stoutest Saracens mounted 
on each other’s shoulders, and the weight of the 
column was sustained on the broad and sinewy 
back of the gigantic slave. The foremost in this 
painful ascent could grasp and climb the lowest 
part of the battlements; they silently stabbed 
and cast down the sentinels; and the thirty 
brethren, repeating a pious ejaculation, ‘‘O 
apostle of God, help and deliver us!’ were suc- 
cessively drawn up by the long folds of their 
turbans. With bold and cautious footsteps 
Dames explored the palace of the governor, 
who celebrated, in riotous merriment, the fes- 
tival of his deliverance. From thence, returning 
to his companions, he assaulted on the inside 
the entrance of the castle. They overpowered 
the guard, unbolted the gate, let down the 
drawbridge, and defended the narrow pass, till 
the arrival of Chaled, with the dawn of day, re- 
lieved their danger and assured their conquest. 
Youkinna, a formidable foe, became an active 


’ and useful proselyte; and the general of the 


Saracens expressed his regard for the most 
humble merit, by detaining the army at Aleppo 
till Dames was cured of his honourable wounds. 
The capital of Syria was still covered by the 
castle of Aazaz and the iron bridge of the 
Orontes. After the loss of those important posts, 
and the defeat of the last of the Roman armies, 
the luxury of Antioch®* trembled and obeyed. 
Her safety was ransomed with three hundred 
thousand pieces of gold; but the throne of the 
successors of Alexander, the seat of the Roman 
government in the East, which had been dec- 
orated by Cesar with the titles of free, and holy, 
and inviolate, was degraded under the yoke of 
the caliphs to the secondary rank of a provincial 
town. *7 j 

In the life of Heraclius the glories of the Per- 
sian war are clouded on either hand by the dis- 
grace and weakness of his more eafly and his 
later days. When the successors of Mohammed 
unsheathed the sword of war and religion, he 
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was astonished at the boundless prospect of toil 
and danger; his nature was indolent, nor could 
the infirm and frigid age of the emperor be 
kindled to a second effort. The sense of shame, 
and the importunitics of the Syrians, prevented 
his hasty departure from the scene of action; 
but the hero was no more; and the loss of Da- 
mascus and Jerusalem, the bloody fields of Aiz- 
nadin and Yermuk, may he imputed in some 
degree to the absence or misconduct of the sov- 
ercign. Instead of defending the sepulchre of 
Christ, he involved the church and state in a 
metaphysical controversy for the unity of his 
will; and while Heraclius crowned the offspring 
of his second nuptials, he was tamely stripped of 
the most valuable part of their inheritance. In 
the cathedral of Antioch. in the presence of the 
bishops, at the foot of the crucifix, he bewailed 
the sins of the prince and people; but his con- 
fession instructed the world that it was vain, 
and perhaps impious, to resist the judgment of 
God. ‘The Saracens were invincible in fact, 
since they were invincible in opinion; and the 
desertion of Youkinna, his false repentance and 
repeated perfidy 10° rh? justify the suspicion of 
the emperor that he was encompassed by 
traitors and apostates who conspired to betray 
his person and their country to the enemies of 
Christ. In the hour of adversity his superstition 
was agitated by the omens and dreams of a 
falling crown; and after bidding an eternal fare- 
well to Syria, he secretly etnbarked with a few 
attendants, and absolved the faith of his sub- 
jects.°4 Constantine, his cldest son, had been 
stationed with forty thousand men at Casarca, 
the civil metropolis of the three provinces of 
Palestine. But his private interest recalled him 
to the Byzantine court; and, after the flight of 
his father, he felt himself an unequal champion 
to the united force of the caliph. His vanguard 
was boldly attacked by three hundred Arabs 
and a thousand black slaves, who, in the depth 
of winter, had climbed the snowy mountains of 
Libanus, and who were speedily followed by 
the victorious squadrons of Chaled himself, 
From the north and south the troops of Antioch 
and Jerusalem advanced along the seashore till 
their banners were joined under the walls of the 
Phoenician cities: Tripoli and Tyre were be- 
trayed; and a fleet of fifty transports, which 
entered without distrust the captive harbours, 
brought a seasonable supply of arms and pro- 
virions to the camp of the Saracens. Their 
labours were terminated by the uncxpected sur- 
render of Cwsarea: the Roman prince had em- 
barked in the night; and the defenceless citi- 
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zens solicited their pardon with an offering of 
two hundred thousand pieces of gold. The re- 
mainder of the province, Ramlah, Ptolemais or 
Acre, Sichern or Neapolis, Gaza, Ascalon, Be- 
rytus, Sidon, Gabala, Laodicea, Apamea, Hier- 
apolis, no longer presumed to dispute the will of 
the conqueror; and Syria bowed under the 
sceptre of the caliphs seven hundred years after 
Pompey had despoiled the last of the Mace- 
donian kings.*° 

The sieges and battles of six campaigns had 
consumed many thousands of the Moslems. 
They died with the reputation and the cheerful- 
ness of martyrs; and the simplicity of their faith 
may be expressed in the words of an Arabian 
youth, when he embraced, for the last time, his 
sister and mother: ‘It is not,” said he, “‘the 
delicacies of Syria, or the fading delights of this 
world, that have prompted me to devote my 
life in the cause of religion. But I seek the favour 
of God and his apostles; and I have heard, from 
one of the companions of the prophet, that the 
spirits of the martyrs will be lodged in the crops 
of green birds, who shall taste the fruits, and 
drink of the rivers, of paradise. Farewell: we 
shall meet again among the groves and foun- 
tains which God has provided for his elect.” 
The faithful captives might exercise a passive 
and more arduous resolution; and a cousin of 
Mohammed is celebrated for refusing, after an 
abstinence of three days, the wine and pork, the 
only nourishment that was allowed by the mal- 
ice of the infidels. The frailty of some weaker 
brethren exasperated the implacable spirit of 
fanaticism; and the father of Amer deplored, in 
pathetic strains, the apostasy and damnation of 
a son, who had renounced the promises of God 
and the intercession of the prophet, to occupy, 
with the priests and deacons, the lowest man- 
sions of hell. The more fortunate Arabs who 
survived the war and persevered in the faith 
were restrained by their abstemious leader from 
the abuse of prosperity. After a refreshment of 
three days Abu Obeidah withdrew his troops 
from the pernicious contagion of the luxury of 
Antioch, and assured the caliph that their re- 
ligion and virtue could only be preserved by 
the hard discipline of poverty and labour. But 
the virture of Omar, however rigorous to him- 
self, was kind and liberal to his brethren. After 
a just tribute of praise and thanksgiving, he 
dropped a tear of compassion; and sitting down 
on the ground wrote an answer in which he 
mildly censured the severity of his lieutenant: 
“God,”’ said the successor of the prophet, “has 
not forbidden the use of the good things of this 
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world to faithful men, and such as have per- 
formed good works. Therefore you ought to 
have given them leave to rest themselves, and 
partake freely of those good things which the 
country affordeth. If any of the Saracens have 
no family in Arabia, they may marry in Syria; 
and whosoever of them wants any female slaves, 
he may purchase as many as he hath occasion 
for.”” The conquerors prepared to use, or to 
abuse, this gracious permission; but the year of 
their triumph was marked by a mortality of 
men and cattle, and twenty-five thousand Sara- 
cens were snatched away from the possession of 
Syria. The death of Abu Obcidah might be 
lamented by the Christians; but his brethren 
recollected that he was one of the ten elect 
whom the prophet had named as the heirs of 
paradise.** Chaled survived his brethren about 
three years; and the tomb of the Sword of God 
is shown in the neighbourhood of Emesa. His 
valour, which founded in Arabia and Syria the 
empire of the caliphs, was fortified by the opin- 
ion of a special providence; and as long as he 
wore a cap which had been blessed by Moham- 
med, he deemed himself invulnerable amidst the 
darts of the infidels. 

The place of the first conquerors was supplied 
by a new generation of their children and coun- 
trymen: Syria became the seat and support of 
the house of Ommiyah; and the revenue, the 
soldiers, the ships of that powerful kingdom 
were consecrated to enlarge on every side the 
empire of the caliphs. But the Saracens despise a 
superfluity of fame; and their historians scarcely 


condescend to mention the subordinate con- ’ 


quests which are lost in the splendour and ra- 
pidity of their victorious career. To the north of 
Syria they passed Mount Taurus, and reduced 
to their obedience the province of Cilicia, with 
its capital Tarsus, the ancient monument of the 
Assyrian kings. Beyond a second ridge of the 
same mountains, they spread the flame of war, 
rather than the light of religion, as far as the 
shores of the Euxine and the neighbourhood of 
Constantinople. To the east they advanced to 
the banks and sources of the Euphrates and 
Tigris :* the long-disputed barricr of Rome and 
Persia was for ever confounded; the walls of 
Edessa and Amida, of Dara and Nisibis, which 
had resisted the arms and engines of Sapor or 
Nushirvan, were levelled in the dust; and the 
holy city of Abgarus might vainly produce the 
epistle or the image of Christ to an unbelieving 
conqueror. To the west the Syrian kingdom is 
bounded by the sea: and the ruin of Aradus, a 
gmallj island or peninsula on the coast, was post- 
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poned during ten years. But the hills of Libanus 
abounded in timber, the trade of Phoenicia was 
populous in mariners; and a fleet of seventeen 
hundred barks was equipped and manned by 
the natives of the desert. The Iinperial navy of 
the Romans fled before them from the Pam- 
phylian rocks to the Hellespont; but the spirit 
of the emperor, a grandson of Heraclius, had 
been subdued before the combat by a dream 
and a pun.*" The Saracens rode masters of the 
sea; and the islands of Cyprus, Rhodes, and the 
Cyclades were successively exposed to their ra- 
pacious visits. Three hundred years before the 
Christian era, the memorable though fruitless 
siege of Rhodes,®4 by Demetrius, had furnished 
that maritime republic with the materials and 
the subject of a trophy. A gigantic statue of 
Apollo, or the sun, seventy cubits in height, was 
erected at the entrance of the harbour, a mon- 
ument of the freedom and the arts of Greece. 
After standing fifty-six years, the colossus of 
Rhodes was overthrown by an earthquake; but 
the massy trunk, and huge fragments, lay scat- 
tered eight centuries on the ground, and are 
often described as one of the wonders of the 
ancient world. ‘They were collected by the dili- 
gence of the Saracens, and sold to a Jewish 
merchant of Edessa, who is said to have laden 
nine hundred camels with the weight of the 
brass metal: an enormous weight, though we 
should include the hundred colossal figures,®® 
and the three thousand statues, which adorned 
the prosperity of the city of the sun. 

III. The conquest of Egypt may be explained 
by the character of the victorious Saracen, one 
of the first of his nation, in an age when the 
meanest of the brethren was exalted above his 
nature by the spirit of enthusiasm. The birth of 
Amrou was at once base and illustrious; his 
mother, a notorious prostitute, was unable to 
decide among the five of the Koreish; but the 
proof of resemblance adjudged the child to Aasi, 
the oldest of her lovers.*® The youth of Ainrou 
was impelled by the passions and prejudiccs of 
his kindred: his poetic genius was exercised in 
satirical verses against the person and doctrine 
of Mohammed; his dexterity was employed by 
the reigning faction to pursue the religious 
exiles who had taken refuge in the court of the 
‘Ethiopian king.®” Yet he returned from this 
embassy a secret proselyte; his reason or his in- 
terest determined him to renounce the worship 
of idols; he escaped from Mecca with his friend 
Chaled; and the prophet of Medina enjoyed at 
the same moment the satisfaction of embracing 
the two firmest champions of his cause, ‘The im- 
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patience of Amrou to lead the armies of the 
faithful was checked by the reproof of Omar, 
who advised him not to seek power and domin- 
ion, since he who is a subject to-day may be a 
prince to-morrow. Yet his merit was not over- 
looked by the two first successors of Moham- 
med; they were indebted to his arms for the 
conquest of Palestine; and in all the battles and 
sieges of Syria he united with the teinper of a 
chief the valour of an adventurous soldier. In a 
visit to Medina the caliph expressed a wish to 
survey the sword which had cut down so many 
Christian warriors: the son of Aasi unsheathed 
a short and ordinary scimitar; and as he per- 
ceived the surprise of Omar, “‘Alas,’’ said the 
modest Saracen, “the sword itself, without the 
arin of its master, is neither sharper nor more 
weighty than the sword of Pharezdak the 
poct."* After the conquest of Egypt he was re- 
called by the jealousy of the caliph Othman; 
but in the subsequent troubles, the ambition of 
a soldier, a statesman, and an orator, cmerged 
from a private station. His powerful support, 
both in council and in the field, established the 
throne of the Ommiades; the adiinistration 
and revenue of Egypt were restored by the 
gratitude of Moawiyah to a faithful friend who 
had raised himself above the rank of a subject; 
and Amrou ended his days in the palace and 
city which he had founded on the banks of the 
Nile. His dving speech to his children is cele- 
brated by the Arabians as a model of eloquence 
and wisdom: he deplored the errors of his youth; 
but if the penitent was still infected by the van- 
ity of a poet, he might exaggerate the venoin 
and mischief of his impious compositions.” 
Irom his camp in Palestine Amrou had sur- 
prised or anticipated the caliph's Jeave for the 
invasion of Egypt.!9 The magnanimous Omar 
trusted in his God and his sword, which had 
shaken the thrones of Chosroes and Czesar: but 
when he compared the slender force of the Mos- 
lems with the greatness of the enterprise, he 
condemned his own tashness, and listened to 
his timid companions. ‘The pride and the great- 
ness of Pharaoh were fainuiar to the readers of 
the Koran; and a tenfold repetition of prodigies 
had been scarcely sufficient to eflect, not the 
‘victory, but the flight, of six hundred thousand 
of the children of Israel: the cities of Egypt were 
many and populous; their architecture was 
strong and solid; the Nile, with its numerous 
branches, was alone an insuperable barricr; 
and the granary of the Imperial city would be 
obstinately defended by the Roman powers. In 
this perplexity the commander of the faithful 
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resigned himself to the decision of chance, or, in 
his opinion, of Providence. At the head of only 
four thousand Arabs, the intrepid Amrou had 
marched away from his station of Gaza when 
he was overtaken by the messenger of Omar. ‘‘If 
you are still in Syria,” said the ambiguous man- 
date, “retreat without delay; but if, at the re- 
ceipt of this epistle, you have already reached 
the frontiers of Egypt, advance with confidence, 
and depend on the succour of God and of your 
brethren.”’ The experience, perhaps the secret 
intelligence, of Amrou had taught him to sus- 
pect the mutability of courts; and he continued 
his march till his tents were unquestionably 
pitched on Egyptian ground. He there assein- 
bled his officers, broke the seal, perused the 
epistle, gravely inquired the name and situation 
of the place, and declared his ready obedience 
to the commands of the caliph. After a siege of 
thirty days he took possession of Farmah or 
Pelusiuin; and that key of Egypt, as it has been 
justly named, unlocked the entrance of the 
country as far as the ruins of Heliopolis and the 
neighbourhood of the modern Cairo. 

On the western side of the Nile, at a small 
distance to the east of the Pyramids, at a small 
distance to the south of the Delta, Memphis, 
one hundred and fifty furlongs in circuinference, 
displayed the magnificence of ancient kings. 
Under the reign of the Ptolemies and Casars, 
the seat of government was removed to the sea- 
coast; the ancient capital was eclipsed by the 
arts and opulence of Alexandria; the palaces, 
and at length the temples, were reduced to a 
desulate and ruinous condition: yet, in the age 
of Augustus, and even in that of Constanune, 
Memphis was still numbered ainong the great- 
est and most populous of the provincial cities.'"4 
The banks of the Nile, in this place of the 
breadth of three thousand feet, were united by 
two bridges of sixty and of thirty boats. con- 
nected in the middle stream by the small island 
of Rouda, which was covered with gardens and 
habitauons.'” ‘The eastern extremity of the 
bridge was terminated by the town of Babylon 
and the cainp of a Roman legion, which pro- 
tected the passage of the river and the second 
capital of Lgypt. ‘Vhis important fortress, which 
might fairly be descried as a part of Memphis 
u Masrah, was invested by the arms of the licu- 
tenant of Omar: a reinforcement of four thou- 
sand Saracens soon arrived in his camp; and 
the military engines, which battered the walls, 
may be imputed to the art and labour of his 
Syrian allies. Yet the siege was protracted to 
seven months; and the rash invaders were en- 
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compassed and threatened by the inundation of 
the Nile.’ Their last assault was bold and suc- 
cessful: they passed the ditch, which had been 
fortified with iron spikes, applied their scaling- 
ladders, entered the fortress with the shout of 
“God is victorious!” and drove the remnant of 
the Greeks to their boats and the isle of Rouda. 
The spot was afterwards recommended to the 
conqueror by the easy communication with the 
gulf and the peninsula of Arabia; the remains of 
Memphis were deserted; the tents of the Arabs 
were converted into permanent habitations; 
and the first mosch was blessed by the presence 
of fourscore companions of Mohammed.!"4 A 
new city arose in their camp on the eastward 
bank of the Nile; and the contiguous quarters 
of Babylon and Fostat are confounded in their 
present decay by the appellation of Old Misrah, 
or Cairo, of which they form an extensive sub- 
urb. But the name of Cairo, the town of victory, 
more strictly belongs to the modern capital, 
which was founded in the tenth century by the 
Fatimite caliphs.'"® It has gradually receded 
from the river; but the continuity of buildings 
may be traced by an attentive eye froin the 
monuments of Sesostris to those of Saladin.'6 
Yet the Arabs, after a glorious and profitable 
enterprise, must have retrcated to the desert, 
had they not found a powerful alliance in the 
heart of the country. The rapid conquest of 
Alexander was assisted by the superstition and 
revolt of the natives; they abhorred their Per- 
sign oppressors, the disciples of the Magi, who 
had burnt the temples of Egypt, and feasted 
with sacrilegious appetite on the flesh of the god’ 
Apis.'®? After a period of ten centuries the same 
revolution was renewed by a similar cause; and 
in the support of an incomprchensible creed the 
zeal of the Coptic Christians was equally ardent. 
I have already explained the origin and progress 
of the Monophysite controversy, and the perse- 
cution of the empcrors, which converted a sect 
into a nation, and alicnated Egypt from their 
religion and government. The Saracens were 
received as the deliverers of the Jacobite church; 
and a secret and effectual treaty was opened 
during the siege of Memphis between a vic- 
torious army and a people of slaves. A rich and 
noble Egyptian, of the name of Mokawkas, had 
dissembled his faith to obtain the administra- 
tion of his province: in the disorders of the Per- 
sian war he aspircd to independence: the em- 
bassy of Mohammed ranked him among princes; 
but he declined, with rich gifts and ambiguous 
compliments, the proposal of a new religion.!8 
The abuse of his trust exposed him to the re- 
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sentment of Heraclius: his submission was dc- 
layed by arrogance and fear; and his conscience 
was prompted by interest to throw himself on 
the favour of the nation and the support of the 
Saracens. In his first conference with Amrou he 
heard without indignation the usual option, of 
the Koran, the tribute, or the sword. ‘The 
Greeks,” replied Mokawkas, ‘‘are determined 
to abide the determination of the sword; but 
with the Greeks | desire no communion, either 
in this world or in the next, and | abjure for 
ever the Byzantine tyrant, his synod of Chalce- 
don, and his Melchite slaves. For myself and 
iny brethren, we are resolved to live and dic in 
the profession of the gospel and unity of Christ. 
It is impossible for us to embrace the revelations 
of your prophet; but we are desirous of peace, 
and cheerfully submit to pay tribute and obe- 
dience to his temporal successors.”’ ‘Uhe tribute 
was ascertained at two pieces of gold fur the 
head of every Christian; but old men, imonks, 
women, and children of both sexes under six- 
teen years of age, were excmpted from this per- 
sonal assessment: the Copts above and helow 
Memphis swore allegiance to the caliph, and 
promised an hospitable entertainment of three 
days to every Musulinan who should travel 
through their country. By this charter of se- 
curity the ecclesiastical and civil tyranny of the 
Melchites was destroyed :'® the anathemus of 
St. Cyril were thundered from every pulpit; 
and the sacred edifices, with the patrimony of 
the church, were restored to the national com- 
munion of the Jacobites, who enjoyed without 
moderation the moment of triumph and re- 
venge. At the pressing suininons of Amrou, their 
patriarch Benjamin emerged from his desert; 
and, after the first intervicw, the courteous 
Arab affected to declare that he had never con- 
versed with a Christian priest of nore innocent 
manners and a more vencrable aspect."'" In the 
march from Memphis to Alexandria the lieu- 
tenant of Omar intrusted his safety to the zeal 
and gratitude of the Egyptians: the roads and 
bridges were diligently repaired; and in every 
step of his progress he could depend on a con- 
stant supply of provisions and intelligence. ‘The 
Greeks of Egypt, whose numbers coyld scarcely 
equal a tenth of the natives, were overwhelmed 
by the universal defection: they had ever been 
hated, they were no longer feared: the magis- 
trate fled from his tribunal, the bishép from his 
altar; and the distant garrisons were surprised 
or starved by the surrounding multitudes. Had 
not the Nile afforded a safe and ready convey- 
ance to the sea, not an individual could have 
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escaped who by birth, or language, or office, or 
religion, was connected with their odious name. 

By the retreat of the Greeks from the prov- 
inces of Upper Egypt a considerable force was 
collected in the island of Delta; the natural and 
artificial channels of the Nile afforded a suc- 
cession of strong and defensible posts; and the 
road to Alexandria was laboriously cleared by 
the victory of the Saracens in two-and-twenty 
days of general or partial combat. In their an- 
nals of conquest the siege of Alexandria’ is 
perhaps the most arduous and important enter- 
prise. The first trading city in the world was 
abundantly replenished with the means of sub- 
sistence and defence. Her numerous inhabi- 
tants fought for the dearest of human rights, 
religion and property; and the enmity of the 
natives seemed to exclude them from the com- 
mon benefit of peace and toleration. The sea 
was continually open; and if Heraclius had 
been awake to the public distress, fresh armies 
of Romans and barbarians might have been 
poured into the harbour to save the second cap- 
ital of the empire, A circumference of ten miles 
would have scaucicd the forces of the Greeks, 
and favoured the stratagems of an active enemy; 
but the two sides of an oblong square were 
covered by the sea and the lake Marzotis, and 
each of the narrow ends exposed a front of no 
more than ten furlongs. The efforts of the Arabs 
were not inadequate to the difficulty of the at- 
tempt and value of the prize. From the throne 
of Medina the eyes of Omar were fixed on the 
camp and city: his voice excited to arms the 
Arabian tribes and the veterans of Syria; and 
the merit of a holy war was recornmended by 
the peculiar fame and fertility of Egypt. Anxious 
for the ruin or expulsion of their tyrants, the 
faithful natives devoted their labours to the 
service of Amrou; some sparks of martial spirit 
were perhaps rekindled by the example of their 
allies; and the sanguine hopes of Mokawkas had 
fixed his sepulchre in the church of St. John of 
Alexandria. Futychius, the patriarch, observes 
that the Saracens fought with the courage of 
lions; they repulsed the frequent and almost 
daily sallies of the besieged, and soon assaulted 
in their turn the walls and towers of the city. In 
every attack the sword, the banner of Amrou, 
glittered in the van of the Moslems. On a mem- 
orable day he was betrayed by his imprudent 
valour: his followers who had entered the cita- 
del were driven back; and the general, with a 
friend and a slave, remained a prisoner in the 
hands of the Christians. When Amrou was con- 
ducted before the prarfect, he remembcred his 
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dignity, and forgot his situation: a lofty de- 
meanour and resolute language revealed the 
lieutenant of the caliph, and the battle-axe of a 
soldier was already raised to strike off the head 
of the audacious captive. His life was saved by 
the readiness of his slave, who instantly gave his 
master a blow on the face, and commanded 
him with an angry tone to be silent in the pres- 
ence of his superiors. The credulous Greek was 
deceived: he listened to the offer of a treaty, and 
his prisoners were dismissed in the hope of a 
more respectable embassy, till the joyful accla- 
mations of the camp announced the return of 
their general, and insulted the folly of the in- 
fidels. At length, after a siege of fourteen 
months,'? and the loss of three-and-twenty 
thousand men, the Saracens prevailed: the 
Grecks einbarked their dispirited and dimin- 
ished numbers, and the standard of Moham- 
med was planted on the walls of the capital of 
Egypt. ‘“‘I have taken,’’ said Amrou to the 
caliph, “‘the great city of the West. It is im- 
possible for me to enumerate the variety of its 
riches and beauty; and I shall content myself 
with observing that it contains four thousand 
palaces, fuur thousand baths, four hundred 
theatres or places of amusement, twelve thou- 
sand shops for the sale of vegetable food, and 
forty thousand tributary Jews. The town has 
been subdued by force of arms, without treaty 
or capitulation, and the Moslems are impatient 
to seize the fruits of their victory.’"43 ‘Ihe com- 
mander of the faithful rejected with firmness 
the idea of pillage, and directed his lieutenant 
to reserve the wealth and revenue of Alexandria 
for the public service and the propagation of the 
faith: the inhabitants were numbered; a tribute 
was imposed; the zeal and resentment of the 
Jacobites were curbed, and the Melchites who 
submitted to the Arabian voke were indulged 
in the obscure but tranquil exercise of their 
worship. The intelligence of this disgraceful and 
calamitous event afflicted the declining health 
of the emperor; and Heraclius died of a dropsy 
about seven weeks after the loss of Alexandria.“ 
Under the minority of his grandson the clain- 
ours of the people deprived of their daily sus- 
tenance compelled the Byzantine court to under- 
take the recovery of the capital of Egypt. In the 
space of four years the harbour and fortifications 
of Alexandria were twice occupied by a flect 
and army of Romans. They were twice expelled 
by the valour of Amrou, who was recalled by 
the domestic peril from the distant wars of 
Tripoli and Nubia. But the facility of the at- 
tempt, the repetition of the insult, and the ob- 
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stinacy of the resistance, provoked him to swear 
that, if a third time he drove the infidels into 
the sea, he would render Alexandria as acces- 
sible on all sides as the house of a prostitute. 
Faithful to his promise, he dismantled several 
parts of the walls and towers; but the people 
was spared in the chastisement of the city, and 
the mosch of Afercy was erected on the spot 
where the victorious general had stopped the 
fury of his troops. 

I should deceive the expectation of the reader 
if I passed in silence the fate of the Alexandrian 
library, as it is described by the learned Abul- 
pharagius. The spirit of Aimrou was more curi- 
ous and liberal than that of his brethren, and 
in his leisure hours the Arabian chief was pleased 
with the conversation of John, the last disciple 
of Ammonius, and who derived the surname of 
Philuponus from his laborious studies of grammar 
and philosophy.''® Emboldened by this familiar 
intercourse, Philoponus presumed to solicit a 
gift, inestimable in Avs opinion, contemptible in 
that of the barbarians—the royal library, which 
alone, among the spoils of Alexandria, had not 
been appropriated by the visit and the seal of 
the conqueror. Amrou was inclined to gratify 
the wish of the grammarian, but his rigid in- 
teegrity refused to alienate the minutest object 
without the consent of the caliph: and the well- 
known answer of Omar was inspired by the ig- 
norance of a fanatic. “If these writings of the 
Greeks agree with the book of God, they are 
useless and need not be preserved: if they dis- 
agree, they are pernicious and ought to be de- 
stroyed.” The sentence was executed with’ 
blind obedience: the volumes of paper or parch- 
ment were distributed to the four thousand 
baths of the city; and such was their incredible 
multitude, that six months were barely sufficient 
for the consumption of this precious fuel. Since 
the Dynasties of Abulpharagius"® have been 
given to the world in a Latin version, the tale 
has been repeatedly transcribed; and every 
scholar, with pious indignation, has deplored 
the irreparable shipwreck of the learning, the 
arts, and the genius of antiquity. For my own 
part, I am strongly tempted to deny both the 
fact and the consequences. The fact is indced 
marvellous, ““Read and wonder!” says the his- 
torian himself; and the solitary report of a 
stranger who wrote at the end of six hundred 
years on the confines of Media is overbalanced 
by the silence of two annalists of a more early 
date, both Christians, both natives of Egypt, 
and the most ancient of whom, the patriarch 
Eutychius, has amply described the conquest of 
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Alexandria.’ The rigid sentence of Omar is 
repugnant to the sound and orthodox precept 
of the Mohammedan casuists: they expressly 
declare that the religious books of the Jews and 
Christians, which are acquired by the right of 
war, should never be committed to the flames; 
and that the works of profane science, historians 
or poets, physicians or philosophers, may be 
lawfully applied to the use of the faithful.!'* A 
more destructive zeal may perhaps be attri- 
buted to the first successors of Mohammed; yet 
in this instance the conflagration would have 
speedily expired in the deficiency of materials. 
I shall not recapitulate the disasters of the Alex- 
andrian library, the involuntary flame that was 
kindled by Cesar in his own defence,” or the 
mischievous bigotry of the Christians, who 
studied to destroy the monuments of idolatry.'-° 
But if we gradually descend from the age of the 
Antonines to that of Theodosius, we shall Jearn 
from a chain of contemporary witnesses that the 
royal palace and the temple of Serapis no longer 
contained the four, or the seven. hundred thou- 
sand volumes which had been assembled by 
the curiosity and magnificence of the Ptole- 
mics,"! Perhaps the church and seat of the patri- 
archs might be enriched with a repository of 
books; but, if the ponderous mass of Arian and 
Monophysite controversy were indeed con- 
sumed in the public baths,'"* a philosopher may 
allow, with a smile, that it was ultimately 
devoted to the benctit of mankind. I sincere- 
ly regret the more valuable libraries which 
have been involved in the ruin of the Roman 
empire; but when [ seriously compute the 
lapse of ages, the waste of ignorance, and the 
calamities of war, our treasures, rather than our 
losses, are the object of my surprise. Many cu- 
rious and interesting facts are buried in oblivion: 
the three great historians of Rome have been 
transmitted to our hands in a mutilated state; 
and we arc deprived of many pleasing compo- 
sitions of the lyric, iambic, and dramatic poctry 
of the Greeks. Yet we should gratefully remern- 
ber that the mischances of time and accident 
have spared the classic works to which the suf- 
frage of antiquity’* had adjudged the first 
place of genius and glory: the teachers of an- 
cient knowledge, who arc still extant, had 
perused and compared the writings of their 
predecessors;'*4 nor can it fairly be presumed 
that any imnportant truth, any useful discovery 
in art or naturc, has been snatched away from 
the curiosity of modern ages. 

In the administration of Egypt,“5 Amrou 
balanced the demands of justice and policy; 
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the interest of the people of the law, who were 
defended by God; and of the people of the alli- 
ance, who were protected by man. In the recent 
tumult of conquest and deliverance, the tongue 
of the Copts and the sword of the Arabs were 
most adverse to the tranquillity of the province. 
To the former, Amrou declared that faction and 
falsehood would be doubly chastised—by the 
punishment of the accusers, whom he should 
detest as his personal enemies, and by the pro- 
motion of their innocent brethren, whom their 
envy had laboured to injure and supplant. He 
excited the latter by the motives of religion and 
honour to sustain the dignity of their character, 
to endear themselves by a modest and tein. 
perate conduct to God and the caliph, to spare 
and protect a people who had trusted to their 
faith, and to content thernselves with the legit- 
imate and splendid rewards of their victory. In 
the inanagement of the revenue he disapproved 
the siinple but oppressive mode of a capitation, 
and preferred with reason a proportion of taxes 
deducted on every branch froin the clear profits 
of agriculture and commerce. .A third part of 
the tribute was ap, onriated to the annual re- 
pairs of the dykes and canals, so essential to the 
public welfare. Under his administration the 
fercility of Egypt supplied the dearth of Arabia; 
and a string of camels, laden with corn and pro- 
visions, covered alinost without an interval the 
long road from Memphis to Medina.!?6 But the 
genius of Amrou soon renewed the maritime 
communication which had been attempted or 
achieved by the Pharaohs, the Ptolemies, or the 
C.vsars; and a canal, at least cighty miles in 
length, was opened from the Nile to the Red 
Sea. This inland navigation, which would have 
joined the Mediterranean and the Indian 
Ocean, was soon discontinued as useless and 
danyerous: the throne was removed from Me- 
dina to Daimascus, and the Grecian fleets might 
have explored a passage to the holy citics of 
Arabia.!?? 

Of his new conquest the caliph Omar had an 
imperfect knowledge from the voice of fame and 
the legends of the Koran. He requested that his 
lieutenant would place before his eyes the realm 
of Pharaoh and the Amalekites; and the answer 
of Ainrou exhibits a lively and not unfaithful 
picture of that singular country.'8 “OQ com- 
mander of the faithful, Egypt is a compound of 
black earth and green plants, between a pul- 
verised mountain and a red sand. The distance 
from Syene to the sea is a month’s journey for a 
horseman. Along the valley descends a river, on 
which the blessing of the Most High reposcs 
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both in the evening and morning, and which 
rises and falls with the revolutions of the sun 
and moon. When the annual dispensation of 
Providence unlocks the springs and fountains 
that nourish the earth, the Nile rolls his swelling 
and sounding waters through the realm of 
Egypt: the fields are overspread by the salutary 
flood; and the villages communicate with each 
other in their painted barks. The retreat of the 
inundation deposits a fertilising mud for the 
reception of the various seeds: the crowds of 
husbandmen who blacken the land may be com- 
pared to a swarm of industrious ants; and their 
native indolence is quickened by the lash of the 
taskinaster and the promise of the flowers and 
fruits of a plentiful increase. Their hope is sel- 
dom deceived; but the riches which they ex- 
tract from the wheat. the barley, and the rice, 
the legumes, the fruit-trees, and the cattle, are 
unequally shared between those who labour 
and those who possess. According to the vicissi- 
tudes of the seasons, the face of the country is 
adorned with a stlver wave, a verdant emerald, 
and the deep yellow of a golden harvest." Yet 
this beneficial order is sometimes interrupted; 
and the long delay and sudden swell of the river 
in the first year of the conquest might afford 
some colour to an edifying fable. It is said that 
the annual sacrifice of a virgin'®® had been 
interdicted by the piety of Omar; and that the 
Nile lay sullen and inactive in his shallow bed, 
till the mandate of the caliph was cast into the 
obedient stream, which rose in a single night to 
the height of sixteen cubits. The admiration of 
the .\rabs for their new conquest encouraged 
the license of thcir romantic spirit. We may 
read, in the gravest authors, that Egypt was 
crowded with twenty thousand cites or vil- 
lages:'"' that, exclusive of the Greeks and Arabs, 
the Copts alone were found, on the assessment, 
six uullions of tributary subjects!” or twenty 
millions of vither sex and of every age: that three 
hundred wmullions of gold or silver were annually 
paid to the treasury of the caliph.'*4 Our reason 
must be startled by these extravagant assertions; 
and they will become more palpable if we as- 
suine the compass and measure the extent of 
habitable ground: a valley from the tropic to 
Meinphis seldom broader than twelve miles, 
and the triangle of the Delta, a flat surface of 
two thousand one hundred square leagues, 
coinpose a twelfth part of the magnitude of 
France.'*4 A more accurate research will justify 
a more reasonable estimate. The three hundred 
millions, created by the error of a scribe, are 
reduced to the decent revenue of four millions 
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three hundred thousand pieces of gold, of which 
nine hundred thousand were consumed by the 
pay of the soldiers.455 Two authentic lists, of the 
present and of the twelfth century, are circum- 
scribed within the respectable number of two 
thousand seven hundred villages and towns.!*6 
After a long residence at Cairo, a French consul 
has ventured to assign about four millions of 
Mohammedans, Christians, and Jews, for the 
ample, though not incredible, scope of the pop- 
ulation of Egypt.!*? 

IV. The conquest of Africa, from the Nile to 
the Atlantic Ocean,* was first attempted by 
the arms of the caliph Othman. The pious de- 
sign was approved by the companions of Mo- 
hammed and the chiefs of the tribes; and twenty 
thousand Arabs marched from Medina, with 
the gifts and the blessing of the commander of 
the faithful. They were joined in the camp of 
Memphis by twenty thousand of their country- 
men; and the conduct of the war was intrusted 
to Abdallah,'’® the son of Said and the foster- 
brother of the caliph, who had lately supplanted 
the conqueror and lieutenant of Egypt. Yet the 
favour of the prince, and the merit of his fa- 
vourite, could not obliterate the guilt of his 
apostacy. The early conversion of Abdallah, and 
his skilful pen, had recommended him to the 
important office of transcribing the sheets of the 
Koran: he betrayed his trust, corrupted the 
text, derided the errors which he had made, 
and fled to Mecca to escape the justice, and ex- 
pose the ignorance, of the apostle. After the 
conquest of Mecca he fell prostrate at the feet 
of Mohammed: his tears, and the entreaties of 
Othman, extorted a reluctant pardon; but the 
prophet declared that he had so long hesitated, 
to allow time for some zealous disciple to avenge 
his injury in the blood of the apostate. With ap- 
parent fidelity and effective merit he served the 
religion which it was no longer his interest to 
desert: his birth and talents gave him an hon- 
ourable rank among the Korcish; and, in a 
nation of cavalry, Abdallah was renowned as 
the boldest and most dexterous horseman of 
Arabia. At the head of forty thousand Moslems 
he advanced from Egypt into the unknown 
countries of the West. ‘The sands of Barca might 
be impervious to a Roman legion; but the 
Arabs were attended by their faithful camels; 
and the natives of the desert beheld without 
terror the familiar aspect of the soil and climate. 
After a painful march they pitched their tents 
before the walls of ‘Tripoli,'“° a maritime city in 
which the name, the wealth, and the inhabitants 
of the province had gradually centred, and 
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which now maintains the third rank among the 
states of Barbary. A reinforcement of Greeks 
was surprised and cut in pieces on the sea- 
shore; but the fortifications of Tripoli resisted 
the first assaults; and the Saracens were tempted 
by the approach of the prafect Gregory™ to 
relinquish the labours of the siege for the perils 
and the hopes of a decisive action. If his stand- 
ard was followed by one hundred and twenty 
thousand men, the regular bands of the empire 
must have been lost in the naked and disorderly 
crowd of Africans and Moors, who formed the 
strength, or rather the numbers, of his host. He 
rejected with indignation the option of the Ko- 
ran or the tributc; and during scveral days the 
two armies were fiercely cngaged from the 
dawn of light to the hour of noon, when their 
fatigue and the excessive heat compelled them 
to seek shelter and refreshment in their respec- 
tive camps. The daughter of Gregory, a maid of 
incomparable beauty and spirit, is said to have 
fought by his side: from her earliest youth she 
was trained to mount on horseback, to draw the 
bow, and to wield the scimitar; and the richness 
of her arms and apparel were conspicuous in 
the foremost ranks of the battle. Her hand, 
with a hundred thousand pieces of gold, was 
offered for the head of the Arabian general, and 
the youths of Africa were excited by the pros- 
pect of the glorious prize. At the pressing solic- 
itation of his brethren, Abdallah withdrew his 
person from the ficld; but the Saracens were 
discouraged by the retreat of their leader, and 
the repetition of these equal or unsuccessful 
conflicts. 

A noble Arabian, who afterwards became the 
adversary of Ali, and the father of a caliph, had 
signalised his valour in Egypt, and Zobeir'# 
was the first who planted the scaling-ladder 
against the walls of Babylon. In the African war 
he was detached froin the standard of Abdallah. 
On the news of the battle, Zobeir, with twelve 
companions, cut his way through the camp of 
the Greeks, and pressed forwards, without tast- 
ing either food or repose, to partake of the dan- 
gers of his brethren. He cast his eyes round the 
field: ‘‘Where,”’ said he, “‘is our géncral?” “In 
his tent.” ‘Is the tent a station for the general 
of the Moslems?” Abdallah represented with a 
blush the importance of his own life, and the 
temptation that was held forth by the Roman 
prefect. “Retort,” said Zobeir, ‘‘on the infidels 
their ungenerous attempt. Proclaim through 
the ranks that the head of Gregory shall be re- 
paid with his captive daughter, and the equal 
sum of one hundred thousand pieces of gold.” 
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To the courage and discretion of Zobeir the 
lieutenant of the caliph intrusted the execution 
of his own stratagem, which inclined the long- 
disputed balance in favour of the Saracens. 
Supplying by activity and artifice the deficiency 
of numbers, a part of their forces lay concealed 
in their tents, while the remainder prolonged an 
irregular skirmish with the enemy till the sun 
was high in the heavens. On both sides they re- 
tired with fainting steps: their horses were un- 
bridled, their armour was laid aside, and the 
hostile nations prepared, or seemed to prepare, 
for tlie refreshment of the evening, and the en- 
counter of the ensuing day. On a sudden the 
charge was sounded; the Arabian camp poured 
forth a swarm of fresh and intrepid warriors; 
and the long line of the Greeks and Africans was 
surprised, assaulted, overturned, by new squad- 
rons of the faithful, who, to the eye of fanati- 
cism, might appear as a band of angels descend- 
ing from the sky. The prefect himself was slain 
by the hand of Zobeir: his daughter, who sought 
revenge and death, was surrounded and inade 
prisoner; and the fugitives involved in their 
disaster the town uf ouierula, to which they es- 
caped from the sabres and lances of the Arabs. 
Sufetula was built one hundred and fifty miles 
to the south of Carthage: a gentle declivity is 
watered by a running stream, and shaded by a 
grove of juniper-trees; and, in the ruins of a 
triumphal arch, a portico, and three temples of 
the Corinthian order, curiosity may yet admire 
the magnificence of the Romans.’“ After the 
fall of this opulent city, the provincials and bar- 
barians implored on all sides the mercy of the 
conqueror. His vanity or his zeal might be flat- 
tered by offers of tribute or professions of faith: 
but his losses, his fatigues, and the progress of an 
epidemical disease prevented a solid establish- 
nient; and the Saracens, after a campuign of 
fifteen months, retreated to the confines of 
Egypt, with the captives and the wealth of their 
African expedition. The caliph’s fifth was 
granted to a favourite, on the nominal payment 
of five hundred thousand pieces of gold ;"** but 
the state was doubly injured by this fallacious 
transaction, if each foot-suldier had shared one 
thousand, and each horseman three thousand 
Pieces, in the real division of the plunder. The 
author of the death of Gregory was expected to 
have claimed the most precious reward of the 
victory: from his silence it might be presuined 
that he had fallen in the battle, ull the tears and 
exclamations of the prafect’s daughter at the 
sight of Zobeir revealed the valour and modesty 
of that gallant soldier. The unfortunate virgin 
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was offered, and almost rejected, as a slave, by 
her father’s murderer, who coolly declared that 
his sword was consecrated to the service of re- 
ligion; and that he laboured for a recompense 
far above the charms of mortal beauty or the 
riches of this transitory life. A reward congenial 
to his temper was the honourable commission 
of announcing to the caliph Othman the success 
of his arms. The companions, the chiefs, and 
the people were assembled in the mosch of Me- 
dina, to hear the interesting narrative of Zo- 
beir; and, as the orator forgot nothing except 
the merit of his own counsels and actions, the 
naine of Abdallah was joined by the Arabians 
with the heroic names of Chaled and Amrou.'4* 

The Western conquests of the Saracens were 
suspended near twenty years, till their dissen- 
sions were composed by the establishment of 
the house of Ommiyah; and the caliph Moa- 
wiyah was invited by the cries of the Africans 
thernselves. The successors of Heraclius had 
been informed of the tribute which they had 
been compelled to stipulate with the Arabs; but 
instead of being moved to pity and relieve their 
distress, they imposed, as an equivalent or a 
fine, a second tribute of a similar amount. The 
ears of the Byzantine ministers were shut against 
the complaints of their poverty and ruin; their 
despair was reduced to prefer the dominion of a 
single master; and the extortions of the patri- 
arch of Carthage. who was invested with civil 
and military power, provoked the scctaries, and 
even the Catholics, of the Roman province, to 
abjure the religion as well as the authority of 
their tyrants. The first lieutenant of Moawiyah 
acquired a just renown, subdued an important 
city, defeated an army of thirty thousand 
Greeks, swept away fourscore thousand cap- 
tives, and enriched with their spoils the bold 
adventurers of Syria and Egvpt.'** But the tide 
of conqueror of Africa is more justly due to his 
successor Akbah. He marched from Damascus 
at the head of ten thousand of the bravest Arabs; 
and the genuine force of the Moslems was en- 
larged by the doubtful aid and conversion of 
many thousand barbarians. It would be diff- 
cult, nor is it necessary, to trace the accurate 
line of the progress of Akbah. The interior 
re ions have been peopled by the Orientals 
with fictitious armies and imaginary citadels. In 
the warlike province of Zab, or Numidia, four- 
score thousand of the natives might assemble in 
arms; but the number of three hundred and 
sixty towns is incompatible with the ignorance 
or decay of husbandry ;'*? and a circumference 
of three leagues will not be justified by the ruins 
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of Erbe or Lambesa, the ancient metropolis of 
that inland country. As we approach the sea- 
coast, the well-known cities of Bugia'® and 
Tangier’ define the more certain limits of the 
Saracen victories. A remnant of trade still ad- 
heres to the commodious harbour of Bugia, 
which in a more prosperous age is said to have 
contained about twenty thousand houses; and 
the plenty of iron which is dug from the ad- 
jacent mountains might have supplied a braver 
people with the instruments of defence. The re- 
mote position and venerable antiquity of Tingi, 
or Tangier, have been decorated by the Greek 
and Arabian fables; but the figurative expres- 
sions of the latter, that the walls were constructed 
of brass, and that the roofs were covered with 
gold and silver, may be interpreted as the em- 
blems of strength and opulence. The province 
of Mauritania Tingitana,!®° which assumed the 
name of the capital, had been imperfectly dis- 
covered and settled by the Romans; the five 
colonies were confined to a narrow pale, and 
the more southern parts were seldom explored 
except by the agents of luxury, who searched 
the forests for ivory and the citron-wood,'*! and 
the shores of the ocean for the purple shell-fish. 
The fearless Akbah plunged into the heart of 
the country, traversed the wilderness in which 
his successors erected the splendid capitals of 
Fez and Morocco,!™ and at length penetrated 
to the verge of the Atlantic and the great desert. 
The river Sus descends from the western sides of 
Mount Atlas, fertilises, like the Nile, the ad- 
jacent soil, and falls into the sea at a moderate 
distance from the Canary, or Fortunate, islands. 
Its banks were inhabited by the last of the Moors, 
a race of savages, without laws or discipline or 
religion: they were astonished by the strange 
and irresistible terrors of the Oriental arms; 
and as they possessed neither gold nor silver, 
the richest spoil was the beauty of the female 
captives, some of whom were afterwards sold 
for a thousand picces of gold. ‘The career, though 
not the zeal, of Akbah was checked by the pros- 
pect of a boundless ocean. He spurred his horse 
into the waves, and, raising his eyes to heaven, 
exclaimed with the tone of a fanatic, ‘“Great 
God! if my course were not stopped by this sea, 
I would still go on, to the unknown kingdoms of 
the West, preaching the unity of thy holy name, 
and putting to the sword the rebellious nations 
who worship any other gods than thee.”!5 
Yet this Mohammedan Alexander, who sighed 
for new worlds, was unable to preserve his 
recent conquests. By the universal defection of 
the Greeks and Africans he was recalled from 
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the shores of the Atlantic, and the surrounding 
multitudes left him only the resource of an hon- 
ourable death. The last scene was dignified by 
an example of national virtue. An ambitious 
chief, who had disputed the command and 
failed in the attempt, was led about as a pris- 
oncr in the camp of the Arabian general. The 
insurgents had trusted to his discontent and re- 
venge; he disdained their offers and revealed 
their designs. In the hour of danger the grateful 
Akbah unlocked his fetters and advised him to 
retire; he chose to die under the banner of his 
rival. Embracing as friends and martyrs, they 
unsheathed their scimitars, broke their scab- 
bards, and maintained an obstinate combat till 
they fell by each other’s side on the last of their 
slaughtered countrymen. The third general or 
governor of Africa, Zuheir, avenged and en- 
countered the fate of his predecessor. He van- 
quished the natives in many battles; he was 
overthrown by a powerful army which Con- 
stantinople had sent to the relief of Carthage. 

It had been the frequent practice of the 
Moorish tribes to join the invaders, to share the 
plunder, to profess the faith, and to revolt to 
their savage state of independence and idolatry 
on the first retreat or misfortune of the Mus- 
lens. ‘The prudence of Akbah had proposed to 
found an Arabian colony in the heart of Africa; 
a citadel that inight curb the levity of the bar- 
barians. a place of refuge to secure, against the 
accidents of war, the wealth and the families of 
the Saracens. With this view, and under the 
modest tide of the station of a caravan, he 
planted this colony in the fiftieth year of the 
Hegira. In its present decay, Cairoan™®* still 
holds the second rank in the hingdom of Tunis, 
from which it is distant about fifty miles to the 
south:'*° its inland situation, twelve miles west- 
ward of the sea, has protected the city from the 
Greek and Sicilian fleets. When the wild beasts 
and serpents were extirpated, when the forest, 
or rather wilderness, was cleared, the vestiges of 
a Roman town were discovered in a sandy 
plain: the vegetable food of Cairoan is brought 
from afar; and the scarcity of springs constrains 
the inhabitants to collect in cisterns and reser- 
voirs a precarious supply of rain-water. These 
obstacles were subdued by the industry of 
Akbah; he traced a circumference of three 
thousand and six hundred paces, which he en- 
compassed with a brick wall; in the space of 
five years the governor’s palace was surrounded 
with a sufficient number of private habitations; 
a Spac.ous mosch was supported by five hundred 
columns of granite, porphyry, and Numidian 
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marble; and Cairoan became the seat of learn- 
ing as well as of empire. But these were the 
glories of a later age; the new colony was shaken 
by the successive defeats of Akbah and Zuheir, 
and the western expeditions were again inter- 
rupted by the civil discord of the Arabian mon- 
archy. The son of the valiant Zobeir maintained 
a war of twelve years, a siege of seven months, 
against the house of Ommiyah. Abdallah was 
said to unite the fierceness of the lion with the 
subtlety of the fox; but if he inherited the cour- 
age, he was devoid of the generosity, of his 
father.15° 

The return of domestic peace allowed the 
caliph Abdalmalek to resume the conquest of 
Africa; the standard was delivered to Hassan, 
governor of Egypt, and the revenue of that 
kingdom, with an army of forty thousand men, 
was consecrated to the important service. In 
the vicissitudes of war, the interior provinces 
had been alternately won and lost by the Sara- 
cens. But the sea-coast still reinained in the 
hands of the Greeks; the predecessors of Hassan 
had respected the name and fortificauons of 
Carthage; and the 1, wuber of its defenders was 
recruited by the fugitives of Cabes and ‘Tripoli. 
‘Lhe arms of Hassan were bolder and more for- 
tunate: he reduced and pillaged the metropolis 
of Africa; and the mention of scaling-ladders 
inay justify the suspicion that he anticipated by 
a sudden assault the more tedious operations of 
a regular sicge. But the jov of the conquerors 
was soon disturbed by the appearance of the 
Christian succours. ‘Vhe pr.vfect and patrician 
John, a gencral of expenence and renown, em- 
barked at Constantinople the forces of the 
Eastern empire;!®’ they were joined by the 
ships and soldiers of Sicily, and a powerful rein- 
forcement of Goths'** was obtained from the 
fears and religion of the Spanish monarch. The 
weight of the confederate navy broke the chain 
that guarded the entrance of the harbour; the 
Arabs retired to Cairoan, or ‘Tripoli; the Chris- 
tians landed; the citizens hailed the ensign of 
the cross, and the winter was idly wasted in the 
dream of victory or deliverance. But Africa was 
irrecoverably lost; the zeal and resentment of 
the commander of the faithful'® prepared in 
the ensuing spring a more numerous armament 
by sea and land; and the patrician in his turn 
was compelled to evacuate the post and forti- 
fications of Carthage. A second battle was 
fouzht in the neighbourhood of Utica: the 
Greeks and Goths were again defeated; and 
their timely embarkation saved them from the 
sword of Hassan, who had invested the slight 
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and insufficient rampart of their camp. What- 
ever yet remained of Carthage was delivered to 
the flames, and the colony of Dido!®®° and Cesar 
lay desolate above two hundred years, till a 
part, perhaps a twentieth, of the old circum- 
ference was repeopled by the first of the Fati- 
mite caliphs. In the beginning of the sixteenth 
century the second capital of the West was rep- 
resented by a mosch, a college without students, 
twenty-five or thirty shops, and the huts of five 
hundred peasants, who, in their abject poverty, 
displayed the arrogance of the Punic senators. 
Even that paltry village was swept away by the 
Spaniards whom Charles the Fifth had stationed 
in the fortress of the Goletta. The ruins of Car- 
thage have perished; and the place might be 
unknown if some broken arches of an aqueduct 
did not guide the footsteps of the inquisitive 
traveller.16 

The Greeks were expelled. but the Arabians 
were not yet masters of the country. In the in- 
terior provinces the Moors or Berbers.' so 
feeble under the first Casars, so formidable to 
the Byzantine princes, maintained a disorderly 
resistance to the religion and power of the suc- 
cessors of Mohamuined. Under the standard of 
their queen Cahina the independent tribes ac- 
quired some degree of union and discipline; 
and as the Moors respected in their females the 
character of a prophetess, they attacked the in- 
vaders with an enthusiasin similar to their own. 
The veteran bands of Hassan were inadequate 
to the defence of Africa: the conquests of an age 
were lost in a single day; and the Arabian chief, 
overwhelmed by the torrent, retired to the con- 
fines of Egypt. and expected, five years, the 
promised succours of the caliph. After the re- 
treat of the Saracens, the victorious prophetess 
assembled the Moorish chiefs, and recommended 
a measure of strange and savage policy. “Our 
cities,” said she, “‘and the gold and silver which 
they contain, perpetually attract the arms of 
the Arabs. ‘These vile metals are not the objects 
of our ambition; we content ourselves with the 
simple productions of the earth. Let us destroy 
these cities; let us bury in their ruins those per- 
nicious treasures; and when the avarice of our 
foes shall be destitute of temptation, perhaps 
thev will cease to disturb the tranquillity of a 
warlike people.” The proposal was accepted 
with unanimous applause. From Tangier to 
Tripoli the buildings, or at least the fortifica- 
tions, were demolished, the fruit-trees were cut 
down, the means of subsistence were extirpated, 
a fertile and populous garden was changed into 
a desert, and the historians of a more recent 
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period could discern the frequent traces of the 
prosperity and devastation of their ancestors. 
Such is the tale of the modern Arabians. Yet I 
strongly suspect that their ignorance of an- 
tiquity, the love of the marvellous, and the 
fashion of extolling the philosophy of barba- 
rians, has induced them to describe, as one vol- 
untary act, the calamities of three hundred 
years since the first fury of the Donatists and 
Vandals. In the progress of the revolt Cahina 
had most probably contributed her share of 
destruction; and the alarm of universal ruin 
might terrify and alienate the cities that had re- 
luctantly yielded to her unworthy yoke. They 
no longer hoped, perhaps they no longer wished, 
the return of their Byzantine sovereigns: their 
present servitude was not alleviated by the ben- 
efits of order and justice; and the most zealous 
Catholic must prefer the imperfect truths of the 
Koran to the blind and rude idolatry of the 
Moors. The general of the Saracens was again 
received as the saviour of the province: the 
friends of civil society conspired against the 
savages of the land and the roval prophetess 
was slain in the first battle, which overturned 
the baseless fabric of her superstition and em- 
pire. The same spirit revived under the suc- 
cessor of Hassan: it was finally quelled by the 
activity of Musa and his two sons; but the 
number of the rebels may be presumed from 
that of three hundred thousand captives; siaty 
thousand of whom, the caliph’s fifth, were sold 
for the profit of the public treasury. Thirty 
thousand of the barbarian youth were enlisted 
in the troops; and the pious labours of Musa, to 
inculcate the knowledge and practice of the 
Koran, accustomed the Africans to obey the 
apostle of God and the commander of the faith- 
ful. In their climate and government, thcir diet 
and habitation, the wandering Moors resem- 
bled the Bedoweens of the desert. With the re- 
ligion they were proud to adopt the language, 
name, and origin of Arabs: the blood of the 
strangers and natives was insensibly mingled; 
and from the Euphrates to the Atlantic the 
same nation might seem to be diffused over the 
sandy plains of Asia and Africa. Yet I will not 
deny that fifty thousand tents of pure Arabians 
might be transported over the Nile, and scat- 
tered through the Libyan desert; and I am not 
ignorant that five of the Moorish tribes still re- 
tain their barbarous idiom, with the appellation 
and character of white Africans,'® 

V. In the progress of conquest from the north 
and south, the Goths and the Saracens encoun- 
tered each other on the confines of Europe and 
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Africa. In the opinion of the latter, the difference 
of religion is a reasonable ground of enmity and 
warfare.}® 

As early as the time of Othman,!® their pi- 
ratical squadrons had ravaged the coast of An- 
dalusia,'** nor had they forgotten the relief of 
Carthage by the Gothic succours. In that age, 
as well as in the present, the kings of Spain were 
possessed of the fortress of Ceuta; one of the 
Columns of Hercules, which is divided by a 
narrow strait from the opposite pillar or point 
of Europe. A small portion of Mauritania was 
still wanting to the African conquest; but Musa, 
in the pride of victory, was repulsed frorn the 
walls of Ceuta, by the vigilance and courage of 
Count Julian, the general of the Goths. From 
his disappointment and perplexity Musa was 
relieved by an unexpected inessage of the Chris- 
tian chief, who offered his place, his person, and 
his sword to the successors of Mohammed, and 
solicited the disgraceful honour of introducing 
their arms into the heart of Spain.’® If we in- 
quire into the cause of his treachery, the Span- 
iards will repeat the popular story of his daugh- 
ter Cava;'®§ of a virgin who was seduced, or 
ravished, by her sovereign; of a father whu sac- 
rificed his religion and country to the thirst of 
revenge. The passions of princes have often 
been licentious and destructive; but this well- 
known tale, romantic in itself, is indifferently 
supported by external evidence; and the history 
of Spain will suggest some motives of interest 
and policy more congenial to the breast of a 
veteran statesman.'® After the decease or depo- 
sition of Witiza, his two sons were supplanted 
by the ambition of Roderic, a noble Goth, 
whose father, the duke or governor of a prov- 
ince, had fallen a victim to the preceding 
tyranny. The monarchy was still elective; but 
the sons of Witiza, educated on the steps of the 
throne, were impatient of a private station. 
Their resentment was the more dangerous, as it 
was varnished with the dissimulation of courts; 
their followers were excited by the remembrance 
of favours and the promise of a revolution; and 
their Uncle Oppas, archbishop of Toledo and 
Seville, was the first person in the church, and the 
second in the state. It is probable that Julian 
was involved in the disgrace of the unsuccessful 
faction; that he had little to hope and much to 
fear from the new reign; and that the impru- 
dent king could not forget or forgive the injuries 
which Rodcric and his family had sustained. 
The merit and influence of the count rendered 
him a useful or formidable subject; his estates 
were ample, his followers bold and numerous; 
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and it was too fatally shown that, by his Anda- 
Jusian and Mauritanian commands, he held in 
his hand the keys of the Spanish monarchy. Too 
feeble, however, to meet his sovereign in arms, 
he sought the aid of a foreign power; and his 
rash invitation of the Moors and Arabs pro- 
duced the calamities of eight hundred years. In 
his epistles, or in a personal interview, he re- 
vealed the wealth and nakedness of his country; 
the weakness of an unpopular prince; the de- 
generacy of an effeminate people. The Goths 
were no longer the victorious barbarians, who 
had humbled the pride of Rome, despoiled the 
queen of nations, and penetrated from the 
Danube to the Atlantic Ocean. Secluded from 
the world by the Pyrenzan mountains, the suc- 
cessors of Alaric had slumbered in a long peace; 
the walls of the cities were mouldered into dust: 
the youth had abandoned the exercise of arms; 
and the presumption of their ancient renown 
would expose them in a field of battle to the first 
assault of the invaders. The ambitious Saracen 
was fired by the ease and importance of the 
attempt; but the execution was delayed till he 
had consulted the « »mmander of the faithful; 
and his messenger returned with the permission 
of Walid to annex the unknown kingdoms of 
the West to the religion and throne of the 
caliphs. In his residence of Tangier, Musa, with 
secrecy and caution. continued his correspon- 
dence and hastened his preparations. But the re- 
morse of the conspirators was soothed by the 
fallacious assurance that he should content him- 
self with the glory and spoil, without aspiring to 
establish the Moslems beyond the sea that sep- 
arates Africa from Europe.!"° 

Before Musa would trust an army of the 
faithful to the traitors and infidels of a foreign 
land, he made a less dangerous trial of their 
strength and veracity. One hundred Arabs, and 
four hundred Africans, passed over, in four 
vessels, from Tangier or Ceuta: the place of 
their descent on the opposite shore of the strait 
is marked by the name of Tarif their chief; and 
the date of this memorable event!" is fixed to 
the month of Ramadan, of the ninety-first year 
of the Hegira, to the month of July, seven hun- 
dred and forty-eight years from the Spanish era 
of Czxsar,'!” seven hundred and ten after the 
birth of Christ. From their first station, they 
marched eightcen miles through a hilly country 
to the castle and town of Julian ;'"? on which (it 
is ¢*ill called Algezire) they bestowed the name 
of the Green Island, from a verdant cape that 
advances into the sea. Their hospitable enter- 
tainment, the Christians who joined their stan- 
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dard, their inroad into a fertile and unguarded 
province, the richness of their spoil, and the 
safety of their return, announced to their 
brethren the most favourable omens of victory. 
In the ensuing spring five thousand veterans 
and volunteers were embarked under the com- 
mand of Tarik, a dauntless and skilful soldier, 
who surpassed the expectation of his chief; and 
the necessary transports were provided by the 
industry of their too faithful ally. The Saracens 
landed '"* at the pillar or point of Europe; the 
corrupt and familiar appellation of Gibraltar 
(Gebel al Tarik) describes the mountain of Tarik; 
and the entrenchments of his camp were the 
first outline of those fortifications which, in the 
hands of our countrymen, have resisted the art 
and power of the house of Bourbon. The ad- 
jacent governors informed the court of Toledo 
of the descent and progress of the Arabs; and 
the defeat of his lieutenant Edeco, who had 
been commanded to scize and bind the pre- 
sumptuous strangers, admonished Roderic of 
the magnitude of the danger. At the royal sum- 
mons, the dukes and counts. the bishops and 
nobles of the Gothic monarchy, assembled at 
the head of their followers; and the title of King 
of the Romans, which is employed by an Arabic 
historian. may be excused by the close affinity 
of language, religion, and manners, between 
the nations of Spain. His army consisted of 
ninety or a hundred thousand men; a formi- 
dable power, if their fidelity and discipline had 
been adequate to their numbers. The troops of 
Tarik had been augmented to twelve thousand 
Saracens; but the Christian malcontents were 
attracted by the influence of Julian, and a 
crowd of Africans most greedily tasted the tem- 
poral blessings of the Koran. In the neighbour- 
hood of Cadiz, the town of XNcres!7® has been 
illustrated by the encounter which determined 
the fate of the kingdom; the stream of the Gua- 
dalcte, which falls into the bay, divided the two 
camps, and marked the advancing and retreat- 
ing skirmishes of three successive and bloody 
days. On the fourth dav the two armies joined a 
more serious and decisive issue; but Alaric 
would have blushed at the sight of his unworthy 
successor, sustaining on his head a diadem of 
pearls, encurnbered with a flowing robe of gold 
and silken embroidery, and reclining on a litter 
or arc of ivory drawn by two white mules. Not- 
withstanding the valour of the Saracens, they 
fainted under the weight of multitudes, and the 
plain of eres was overspread with sixteen 
thousand of their dead bodies. ‘‘My brethren,” 
said ‘larik to his surviving companions, ‘‘the 
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enemy is before you, the sea is behind; whither 
would ye fly? Follow your general: I am re- 
solved either to lose my life or to trample on the 
prostrate king of the Romans.”’ Besides the re- 
source of despair, he confided in the secret cor- 
respondence and nocturnal interviews of Count 
Julian with the sons and the brother of Witiza. 
The two princes and the archbishop of Toledo 
occupied the most important post: their well- 
timed defection broke the ranks of the Chris- 
tians; each warrior was prompted by fear or 
suspicion to consult his personal safety; and the 
remains of the Gothic army were scattered or 
destroyed in the flight and pursuit of the three 
following days. Amidst the general disorder 
Roderic started from his car, and mounted 
Orclia, the fleetest of his horses; but he escaped 
from a soldier’s death to perish more ignobly in 
the waters of the Betis or Guadalquivir. His 
diadem, his robes, and his courser were found 
on the bank; but as the body of the Gothic 
prince was lost in the waves, the pride and ig- 
norance of the caliph must have been gratified 
with some meaner head. which was exposed in 
triumph before the palace of Damascus. ‘‘And 
such,”’ continues a valiant historian of the 
Arabs, ‘“‘is the fate of those kings who withdraw 
themselves from a field of battle.’’!76 

Count Julian had plunged so deep into guilt 
and infamy, that his only hope was in the ruin 
of his country. After the battle of Xeres he rec- 
ommended the most effectual measures to the 
victorious Saracen. ‘The king of the Goths is 
slain; their princes have fled before you, the 
army is routed, the nation is astonished. Secure 
with sufficient detachments the cities of Bzetica; 
but in person, and without delay, march to the 
royal city of Toledo, and allow not the dis- 
tracted Christians cither time or tranquillity 
for the election of a new monarch.” Tarik lis- 
tened to his advice. A Roman captive and 
proselyte, who had been enfranchised by the 
caliph himself, assaulted Cordova with seven 
hundred horse: he swam the river, surprised the 
town, and drove the Christians into the great 
church, where they defended themselves above 
three months. Another detachment reduced the 
sea-coast of Bztica, which in the last period of 
the Moorish power has comprised in a narrow 
space the populous kingdom of Granada. The 
march of Tarik from the Betis to the Tagus!?? 
was directed through the Sierra Morena, that 
separates Andalusia and Castille, till he ap- 
peared in arms under the walls of Toledo.!"* 
The most zealous of the Catholics had escaped 
with the relics of their saints; and if the gates 
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were shut, it was only till the victor had sub- 
scribed a fair and reasonable capitulation. The 
voluntary exiles were allowed to depart with 
their effects; seven churches were appropriated 
to the Christian worship; the archbishop and 
his clergy were at liberty to exercise their func- 
tions, the monks to practise or neglect their 
penance; and the Goths and Romans were left 
in all civil and criminal cases to the subordinate 
jurisdiction of their own laws and magistrates. 
But if the justice of Tarik protected the Chris- 
tians, his gratitude and policy rewarded the 
Jews, to whose secret or open aid he was in- 
debted for his most important acquisitions. Per- 
secuted by the kings and synods of Spain, who 
had often pressed the alternative of banishment 
or baptism, that outcast nation embraced the 
moment of revenge: the comparison of their 
past and present state was the pledge of their 
fidelity; and the alliance between the disciples 
of Moses and of Mohammed was maintained 
till the final era of their common expulsion. 
From the royal seat of Toledo, the Arabian 
leader spread his conquests to the north, over 
the modern realms of Castille and Leon: but it 
is needless to enumerate the cities that yielded 
on his approach, or again to describe the table 
of emerald,'” transported from the East by the 
Romans, acquired by the Goths among the 
spoils of Rome, and presented by the Arabs to 
the throne of Damascus. Beyond the Asturian 
mountains, the maritime town of Gijon was the 
term'*® of the lieutenant of Musa, who had per- 
formed, with the speed of a traveller, his vic- 
torious march, of seven hundred miles, from the 
rock of Gibraltar to the Bay of Biscay. The fail- 
ure of land compelled him to retreat; and he 
was recalled to Toledo, to excuse his presump- 
tion of subduing a kinedum in the absence of 
his general. Spain. which, in a more savage and 
disorderly state, had resisted, two hundred 
years, the arms of the Roinans, was overrun in 
a few months by those of the Saracens; and such 
was the eagerness of subinission and treaty, that 
the governor of Cordova is recorded as the only 
chief who fell, without conditions, a prisoner 
into their hands. The cause of the Goths had 
been irrevocably judged in the field of Xeres; 
and, in the national dismay, each part of the 
monarchy declined a contest with the antag- 
onist who had vanquished the united strength 
of the whole.!*! ‘That strength had been wasted 
by two successive seasons of famine and pesti- 
lence; and the governors, who were impatient 
to surrender, might exaggerate the difficulty of 
collecting the provisions of a siege. To disarm 
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the Christians, superstition likewise contributed 
her terrors: and the subtle Arab encouraged the 
report of dreams, omens, and prophecies, and of 
the portraits of the destined conquerors of 
Spain, that were discovered on breaking open 
an apartment of the royal palace. Yet a spark 
of the vital flame was still alive; some invincible 
fugitives preferred a life of poverty and freedom 
in the Asturian valleys; the hardy mountaineers 
repulsed the slaves of the caliph; and the sword 
of Pelagius has been transformed into the 
sceptre of the Catholic kings.!* 

On the intelligence of this rapid success, the 
applause of Musa degenerated into envy, and 
he began, not to complain, but to fear, that 
Tarik would leave him nothing to subdue. At 
the head of ten thousand Arabs and eight thou- 
sand Africans, he passed over in person from 
Mauritania to Spain: the first of his companions 
were the noblest of the Koreish; his eldest son 
was left in the cormmand of Africa; the three 
younger brethren were of an age and spirit to 
second the boldest enterprises of their father. At 
his landing in Algezire he was respectfully 
entertained by Ccn.-t Julian, who stifled his 
inward remorse, and testified, both in words 
and actions, that the victory of the Arabs had 
not impaired his attachment to their cause. 
Some enemies yet remained for the sword of 
Musa. The tardy repentance of the Goths had 
compared their own nuinbers and those of the 
invaders; the cities from which the march of 
Tarik had declined considered themselves as 
impregnable; and the bravest patriots defended 
the fortilications of Seville and Merida. They 
were successively besieged and reduced by the 
labour of Musa, who transported his camp from 
the Bzetis to the Anas, from the Guadalquivir to 
the Guadiana. When he beheld the works of 
Roman magnificence, the bridge, the aque- 
ducts, the triumphal arches, and the theatre of 
the ancient metropolis of Lusitania, “I should 
imagine,” said he to his four companions, “‘that 
the humian race must have united their art and 
power in the foundation of this city: happy is 
the man who shall become its master!’ He 
aspired to that happiness, but the Emeritus sus- 
tained on this occasion the honour of their 
descent from the veteran legionaries of Au- 
gustus.'8> Disdaining the confinement of their 
walls, they gave battle to the Arabs on the 
plain; but an ambuscade rising from the shelter 
of 1 quarry, or a ruin, chastised their indis- 
cretion, and intercepted their return. ‘The 
wooden turrets of assault were rolled forwards 
to the foot of the rampart; but the defence of 
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Merida was obstinate and long; and the castle of 
the martyrs was a perpetual testimony of the 
losses of the Moslems. The constancy of the be- 
sicged was at length subdued by famine and 
despair; and the prudent victor disguised his 
impatience under the names of clemency and 
esteem. The alternative of exile or tribute was 
allowed; the churches were divided between 
the two religions; and the wealth of those who 
had fallen in the siege, or retired to Gallicia, 
was confiscated as the reward of the faithful. 
In the midway between Merida and Toledo, 
the lieutenant of Musa saluted the vicegerent 
of the caliph, and conducted him to the palace 
of the Gothic kings. Their first interview was 
cold and formal; a rigid account was exacted of 
the treasures of Spain: the character of Tarik 
was exposed to suspicion and obloquy; and the 
hero was imprisoned, reviled, and ignotnin- 
iously scourged by the hand, or the command, 
of Musa. Yet so strict was the discipline, so pure 
the zeal, or so tame the spirit, of the primitive 
Moslems, that after this public indignity Tarik 
could serve and be trusted in the reduction of 
the ‘larragonese province. A mosch was erected 
at Saragossa by the liberality of the Korcish: 
the port of Barcelona was opened to the vessels 
of Syria; and the Goths were pursued beyond 
the Pyrenean mountains into their Gallic prov- 
ince of Septimania or Languedoc.'** In the 
church of St. Mary, at Carcassonne, Musa 
found, but it is improbable that he left, seven 
cqucstrian statues of massy silver; and from his 
term or column of Narbonne, he returned on his 
footsteps to the Gallician and Lusitanian shores 
of the ocean. During the absence of the father, 
his son Abdelaziz chastised the insurgents of 
Seville, and reduced, from Malaga to Valentia, 
the sea-coast of the Mediterranean: his original 
treaty with the discreet and valiant Theodemir!™® 
will represent the manners and policy of the 
times. ‘S The conditions of peace agreed and sworn be- 
tween Abdelaziz, the son of Musa, the son of Nussir, 
and Iheodemu prince of the Goths. In the name of 
the most merciful God, Abdelaziz makes peace 
on these conditions: that Theodeinir shall not 
be disturbed in his principality, nor any injury 
be offered to the life or property, the wives and 
children, the religion and temples, of the Chris- 
tians; that Theodemir shall freely deliver his 
seven cities, Orihuela, Valentola, Alicant, Mola, 
Vacasora, Bigerra (now Bejar), Ora (or Opta), 
and Lorca; that he shall not assist or entertain 
the enemies of the caliph, but shall faithfully 
communicate his knowledge of their hostile de- 
signs; that himself, and each of the Gothic 
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nobles, shall annually pay one piece of gold, 
four measures of wheat, as many of barley, with 
a certain proportion of honey, oil, and vinegar; 
and that each of their vassals shall be taxed at 
one moiety of the said imposition. Given the 
fourth of Regeb, in the year of the Hegira nine- 
ty-four, and subscribed with the names of four 
Musulman witnesses.’”!8* Theodemir and his 
subjects were treated with uncommon lenity; 
but the rate of tribute appears to have fluctu- 
ated from a tenth to a fifth, according to the 
submission or obstinacy of the Christians.!®’ In 
this revolution many partial calamities were in- 
flicted by the carnal or religious passions of the 
enthusiasts: some churches were profaned by 
the new worship: some relics or images were 
confounded with idols: the rebels were put to 
the sword, and one town (an obscure place be- 
tween Cordova and Seville) was razed to its 
foundations. Yet if we compare the invasion of 
Spain by the Goths, or its recovery by the kings 
of Castille and Arragon, we must applaud the 
moderation and discipline of the Arabian con- 
querors. 

The exploits of Musa were performed in the 
evening of life, though he affected to disguise 
his age by colouring with a red powder the 
whiteness of his beard. But in the love of action 
and glory his breast was still fired with the 
ardour of youth; and the possession of Spain 
was considcred only as the first step to the mon- 
archy of Europe. With a powerful armament by 
sea and land he was preparing to repass the 
Pyrenees, to extinguish in Gaul and Italy the 
declining kingdoms of the Franks and Loms 
bards, and to preach the unity of God on the 
altar of the Vatican. From thence, subduing 
the barbarians of Germany, he proposed to 
follow the course of the Danube from its source 
to the Euxine Sea, to overthrow the Greek or 
Roman empire of Constantinople, and, return- 
ing from Europe to Asia, to unite his new ac- 
quisitions with Antioch and the provinces of 
Syria.!** But his vast enterprise, perhaps of easy 
execution, must have seemed extravagant to 
vulgar minds; and the visionary conqueror was 
soon reminded of his dependence and servitude. 
The friends of Tarik had effectually stated his 
services and wrongs: at the court of Damascus 
the proceedings of Musa were blamed, his in- 
tentions were suspected, and his delay in com- 
plying with the first invitation was chastised by 
a harsher and more peremptory summons. An 
intrepid messenger of the caliph entered his 
camp at Lugo in Gallicia, and in the presence 
of the Saracens and Christians arrested the 
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bridle of his horse. His own loyalty, or that of 
his troops, inculcated the duty of obedience: 
and his disgracc was alleviated by the recall of 
his rival, and the permission of investing with 
his two governments his two sons, Abdallah and 
Abdelaziz. His long triumph from Ceuta to 
Damascus displayed the spoils of Afric and the 
treasures of Spain: four hundred Gothic nobles, 
with gold coronets and girdles, were distin- 
guished in his train; and the number of male 
and feinale captives, selected for their birth or 
beauty, was computed at eighteen, or even at 
thirty, thousand persons. As soon as he reached 
Tiberias in Palestine, he was apprised of the 
sickness and danger of the caliph, by a private 
message from Soliman, his brother and pre- 
sumptive heir, who wished to reserve for his own 
reign the spectacle of victory. Had Walid re- 
covered, the delay of Musa would have been 
criminal: he pursued his march, and found an 
enemy on the throne. In his trial before a par- 
tial judge, against a popular antagonist, he was 
convicted of vanity and falsehood; and a fine of 
two hundred thousand pieces of gold either ex- 
hausted his poverty or proved his rapaciousness. 
The unworthy treatment of ‘Tarik was revenged 
by a similar indignity; and the veteran com- 
mander, after a public whipping, stood a whole 
day in the sun before the palace gate, tll he ob- 
tained a decent exile, under the pious name of a 
pilgrimage to Mecca. The resentment of the 
caliph might have been satiated with the ruin of 
Musa; but his fears demanded the exurpation 
of a potent and injured family. A sentence of 
death was intimated with secrecy and speed to 
the trusty servants of the throne both in Africa 
and Spain; and the forms, if not the substance, 
of justice were superseded in this bloody exe- 
cution. In the mosch or palace of Cordova, Ab- 
delaziz was slain by the swords of the conspir- 
ators; they accused their governor of claiming 
the honours of royalty; and his scandalous mar- 
riage with Egilona, the widow of Roderic, of- 
fended the prejudices both of the Christians and 
Moslems. By a refinement of cruelty, the head 
of the son was presented to the father, with an 
insulting question, whether he aeknowledged 
the features of the rebel? ‘‘I know bis features,”’ 
he exclaimed with indignation: “I assert his in- 
nocence; and I imprecate the samme, a juster 
fate, against the authors of his death.”” The age 
and despair of Musa raised him above the power 
of kings; and he expired at Mecck of the an- 
guish of a broken heart. His rival was more fa- 
vourably treated: his services were forgiven; 
and ‘Tarik was permitted to mingle with the 
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crowd of slaves.' I am ignorant whether Count 
Julian was rewarded with the death which he 
deserved indeed, though not from the hands of 
the Saracens; but the tale of their ingratitude 
to the sons of Witiza is disproved hy the most 
unquestionable evidence. The two royal youths 
were reinstated in the private patrimony of 
their father; but on the decease of Eba. the 
elder, his daughter was unjustly despoiled of her 
portion by the violence of her uncle Sigebut. 
The Gothic maid pleaded her cause before the 
caliph Hashem, and obtained the restitution of 
her inheritance; but she was given in marriage 
to a noble Arabian, and their two sons, Isaac 
and Ibrahim, were received in Spain with the 
consideration that was due to their origin and 
riches. 

A province is assimilated to the victorious 
state by the introduction of strangers and the 
iinitative spirit of the natives; and Spain, which 
had been successively tinctured with Punic, and 
Roman, and Gothic blood, imbibed, in a few 
generations, the name and manners of the 
Arahs. The first conquerors, and the twenty 
successive lieuteran. of the caliphs, were at- 
tended by a numerous train of civil and military 
followers, who preferred a distant fortune to a 
narrow home: the private and public interest 
was promoted by the establishment of faithful 
colonies; and the cities of Spain were proud to 
commemorate the tribe or country of their 
Eastern progenitors. ‘The victorious though 
motley bands of Tarik and Musa asserted, by 
the name of Spamards, their original claim of 
conquest; yet they allowed their brethren of 
Epvpt to share their establishments of Murcia 
and Lisbon. The royal legion of Damascus was 
planted at Cordova; that of Emesa at Seville; 
that of Kinnisrin or Chalcis at Jaen; that of 
Palestine at Algezire and Medina Sidonia. The 
natives of Yemen and Persia were scattered 
round Toledyv and the inland country, and the 
fertile seats of Granada were bestowed on ten 
thousand horsemen of Syria and [rak, the chil- 
dren of the purest and most noble of the <Ara- 
bian tribes."°° A spirit of emulation, sometimes 
beneficial, more frequently dangerous, was 
nourished by these hereditary factions. Ten 
years after the conquest, a map of the province 
was presented to the caliph: the seas, the rivers, 
and the harbours, the inhabitants and cities, 
the climate, the soil, and the mineral produc- 
tics of the earth.™ In the space of two centurics 
the gifts of nature were improved by the agri- 
culture,'® the manufactures, and the commerce 
of an industrious people; and the effects of their 
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diligence have been magnified by the idleness 
of their fancy. The first of the Ommiades who 
reigned in Spain solicited the support of the 
Christians; and in his edict of peace and pro- 
tection, he contents himself with a modest im- 
position of ten thousand ounces of gold, ten 
thousand pounds of silver, ten thousand horses, 
as many mules, one thousand cuirasses, with an 
equal number of helmets and lances.!*? The 
most powerful of his successors derived from the 
same kingdom the annual tribute of twelve 
millions and forty-five thousands dinars or 
pieces of gold, about six millions of sterling 
money;!®4 a sum which, in the tenth century 
most probably surpassed the united revenues of 
the Christian monarchs. His royal seat of Cor- 
dova contained six hundred moschs, nine hun- 
dred baths, and two hundred thousand houses; 
he gave laws to eighty cities of the first, to three 
hundred of the second and third order; and the 
fertile banks of the Guadalquivir were adorned 
with twelve thousand villages and hamlets. The 
Arabs might exaggerate the truth, but they 
created, and they describe, the most prosperous 
era of the riches, the cultivation, and the popu- 
lousness of Spain,'* 

The wars of the Moslems were sanctified by 
the prophet; but among the various precepts 
and examples of his life, the caliphs selected the 
lessons of toleration that might tend to disarm 
the resistance of the unbelievers. Arabia was the 
temple and patrimony of the God of Mohain- 
med; but he beheld with less jealousy and af- 
fection the nations of the earth. The polytheists 
and idolaters, who were tenorant of his name, 
might be lawfully extirpated by his votaries;'%® 
but a wise policy supplied the obligation of 
justice; and after some acts of intolerant zeal, 
the Mohammedan conquerors of Hindostan 
have spared the pagodas of that devout and 
populous country. The disciples of Abraham, 
of Moses, and of Jesus were solemnly invited to 
accept the more perfect revelation of Moham- 
med; but if they preferred the payment of a 
moderate tribute, they were entitled to the free- 
dom of conscience and religious worship.'*" Ina 
field of battle, the forfeit lives of the prisoners 
were redeemed by the profession of Jslam; the 
females were bound to embrace the religion of 
their masters, and a race ofsincere proselytes 
was gradually multiplied by the education of 
the infant captives. But the millions of African 
and Asiatic converts, who swelled the native 
band of the faithful Arabs, must have been al- 
lured, rather than constrained, to declare their 
belief in one God and the apostle of God. By the 
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repetition of a sentence and the loss of a fore- 
skin, the subject or the slave, the captive or the 
criminal, arose in a moment the free and equal 
companion of the victorious Moslems. Every sin 
was expiated, every engagement was dissolved: 
the vow of celibacy was superseded by the in- 
dulgence of nature; the active spirits who slept 
in the cloister were awakened by the trumpets 
of the Saracens; and in the convulsion of the 
world, every member of a new society ascended 
to the natural level of his capacity and courage. 
The minds of the multitude were tempted by 
the invisible as well as temporal! blessings of the 
Arabian prophet; and charity will hope that 
many of his proselytes entertained a serious 
conviction of the truth and sanctity of his reve- 
lation. In the eyes of an inquisitive polytheist, it 
must appear worthy of the human and the di- 
vine nature. More pure than the system of Zoro- 
aster, more liberal than the law of Moses. the 
religion of Mohammed might seein less incon- 
sistent with reason than the creed of mystery 
and superstition which, in the seventh century, 
disgraced the simplicity of the Gospel. 

In the extensive provinces of Persia and 
Africa, the national religion has been eradicated 
by the Mohammedan faith. The ambiguous 
theology of the Magi stood alone among the 
sects of the East: but the profane writings of 
Zoroaster!’ might, under the reverend name of 
Abraham, be dexterously connected with the 
chain of divine revelation. Their evil principle, 
the demon Ahriman, might be represented as 
the rival, or as the creature, of the God of light. 
The temples of Persia were devoid of images; 
but the worship of the sun and of fire might be 
stigmatised as a gross and criminal idolat: y.!™ 
The milder sentiment was consecrated by the 
practice of Mohammed? and the prudence of 
the caliphs: the Magians or Ghebers were 
ranked with the Jews and Christians among the 
people of the written law;?" and as late as the 
third century of the Hegira, the city of Herat 
will afford a lively contrast of private zeal and 
public toleration.? Under the payment of an 
annual tribute, the Mohammedan law secured 
to the Ghebers of Herat their civil and religious 
liberties: but the recent and humble mosch was 
overshadowed by the antique splendour of the 
adjoining temple of fire. A fanatic Imam de- 
plored, in his sermons, the scandalous neigh- 
bourhood, and accused the weakness or indif- 
ference of the faithful. Excited by his voice, the 
people assembled in tumult; the two houses of 
prayer were consumed by the flames, but the 
vacant ground was immediately occupied by 
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the foundations of a new mosch. The injured 
Magi appealed to the sovereign of Chorasan; 
he promised justice and relief; when, behold! 
four thousand citizens of Herat, of a grave char- 
acter and mature age, unanimously swore that 
the idolatrous fane had never existed; the in- 
quisition was silenced, and their conscience was 
satisfied (says the historian Mirchond?™) with 
this holy and meritorious perjury.?"4 But the 
greatest part of the temples of Persia were 
ruined by the insensible and general desertion 
of their votaries. It was mnsenstble, since it is not 
accompanied with any inemorial of time or 
place. of persecution or resistance. It was gen- 
eral, since the whole realm, from Shiraz to 
Samarcand, imbibed the faith of the Koran; 
and the preservation of the native tongue re- 
veals the descent of the Mohammedans of 
Persia.?"* In the mountains and deserts an ob- 
stinate race of unbelievers adhered to the supe1- 
stition of their fathers; and a faint tradition of 
the Magian theology 1s kept alive in the prov - 
ince of Kirman, along the banks of the Indus, 
among the exiles of Surat, and in the colony 
which, in the last century, was planted by Shaw 
Abbas at the gates of Ispahan. ‘The chief ponull 
has retired to Mount Elourz, eighteen leagues 
from the city of Yezd: the perpetual fire (if it 
continue to burn) is inaccessible to the profane: 
but his residence is the school, the oracle, and 
the pilgrimage of the Ghebers, whose hard and 
uniform features attest the unmingled purity of 
their blood. Under the jurisdiction of their 
elders, cighty thousand families maintain an 
innocent and industrious life; their subsistence 
is derived from some curious manufactures and 
mechanic trades; and they cultivate the earth 
with the fervour of a religious duty. Their ip- 
norance withstood the despotism of Shaw 
Abbas, who demanded with threats and tor- 
tures the prophetic books of Zoroaster; and this 
obscure remnant of the Magians is spared by 
the moderation or contempt of their present 
sovereigns?" 

The Northern coast of Africa is the only land 
in which the light of the Gospel, after a long 
and perfect establishinent, has been totally e.- 
tinguished. The arts, which had been taught by 
Carthage and Rome, were involved in a cloud 
of ignorance; the doctrine of Cyprian and Au- 
gustin was no longer studied. Five hundred 
episcopal churches were overturned by the 
hostile fury of the Donatists, the Vandals, and 
the Moors. ‘The zeal and numbers of the clergy 
declined; and the people, without discipline. or 
knowicdge, or hope, submissively sunk under 
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the yoke of the Arabian prophet. Within fifty 
years after the expulsion of the Greeks, a lieu- 
tenant of Africa informed the caliph that the 
tribute of the infidels was abolished by their 
conversion ;?°" and, though he sought to disguise 
his fraud and rebellion, his specious pretence 
was drawn from the rapid and extensive prog- 
ress of the Mohammedan faith. In the next age 
an extraordinary mission of five bishops was de- 
tached from Alexandria to Cairoan. They were 
ordained by the Jacobite patriarch to cherish 
and revive the dying embers of Christianity :?% 
but the interposition of a foreign prelate, a 
stranger to the Latins, an eneiny to the Cath- 
olics, supposes the decay and dissolution of the 
African hierarchy. It was no longer the time 
when the successor of St. Cyprian, at the head 
of a numerous synod, could maintain an equal 
contest with the ambition of the Roman pontifl. 
In the eleventh century the unfortunate priest 
who was seated on the ruins of Carthage itn- 
plored the arms and the protection of the Vat- 
ican; and he bitterly complains that his naked 
body had been scourged by the Saracens, and 
that his authoritv w ° disputed by the four suf- 
fragans, the tottering pillars of his throne. Two 
episics of Gregory the Seventh’ are destined 
to soothe the distress of the Catholics and the 
pride of a Moorish prince. The pope assures the 
sultan that they both worship the same God, 
and may hope to meet in the bosom of Abra- 
ham; but the complaint that three bishops could 
no longer be found to consecrate a brother, an- 
nounces the speedy and inevitable ruin of the 
episcopal order. The Christians of Africa and 
Spain had long since subinitted to the practice 
of circumcision and the legal abstinence from 
wine and pork; and the name of AMfozarabes* 
(adoptive Arabs) was applied to their civil or 
religious conformity.*4 About the middle of the 
twelfth century the worship of Christ and the 
succession of pastors were abolished along the 
coast of Barbary, and in the kingdoms of Cor- 
dova and Seville, of Valencia and Granada.*” 
Ihe throne of the Alinohades, or Unitarians, 
was founded on the blindest fanaticism, and 
their extraordinary rigour might be provoked 
or justified by the recent victories and intolerant 
eal of the princes of Sicily and Castille, of 
Arragon and Portugal. ‘The faith of the Moz- 
drabes was occasionally revived by the papal 
niissionaries; and, on the landing of Charles the 
ith, some families of Latin Christians were 
cncouraged to rear their heads at Tunis and 
Algiers. But the seed of the Gospel was quickly 
cradicated, and the long province from ‘Tripoli 
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to the Atlantic has lost all memory of the lan- 
guage and religion of Rome.?!3 

After the revolution of eleven centuries the 
Jews and Christians of the Turkish empire 
enjoy the liberty of conscience which was 
granted by the Arabian caliphs. During the first 
age of the conquest they suspected the loyalty of 
the Catholics, whose name of Melchites be- 
trayed their secret attachment to the Greek 
emperor, while the Nestorians and Jacobites, 
his inveterate enemies, approved themselves the 
sincere and voluntary friends of the Moham- 
medan government.”!4 Yet this partial jealousy 
was healed by tuume and submission ; the churches 
of Egypt were shared with the Catholics ;7!° and 
all the Oriental sects were included in the com- 
mon benefits of toleration. The rank, the im- 
munities, the domestic jurisdiction of the patri- 
archs, the bishops, and the clergy, were pro- 
tected by the civil magistrate: the learning of 
individuals recommended them to the employ- 
ments of secretagies and physicians: they were 
enriched by the lucrative collection of the rev- 
enuc; and their merit was sometimes raised to 
the command of citics and provinces. A caliph of 
the house of Abbas was heard to declare that 
the Christians were most worthy of trust in the 
administration of Persia. “The Moslems,’’ said 
he, ‘‘will abuse their present fortune; the Ma- 
gians regrct their fallen greatness; and the Jews 
are impatient for their approaching deliver- 
ance.”’*!6 But the slaves of despotism are exposed 
to the alternative of favour and disgrace. The 
captive churches of the East have been afflicted 
in every age by the avarice or bigotry of their 
rulers; and the ordinary and Icgal restraints 
must be offensive to the pride, or the zeal. of 
the Christians.*!7 About two hundred years 
after Muhammed. they were separated from 
their fellow-subjects by a turban or girdle of a 
less honourable colour; instead of horses or 
inules, they were condemned to ride on asses, in 
the attitude of woinen. Their public and private 
buildings were measured by a diminutive stan- 
dard; in the streets or the baths it is their duty 
to give way or bow down before the meanest of 
the peoplc; and their testimony is rejected if it 
may tend to the prejudice of a truce believer. 
The pomp of processions, the sound of bells or 
of psalmody, is interdicted in their worship; a 
decent reverence for the national faith is im- 
posed on their sermons and conversations; and 
the sacrilegious attempt to enter a mosch, or to 
seduce a Musulman, will not be suffered to 
escape with impunity. In a time, however, of 
tranquillity and justice the Christians have 


never been compelled to renounce the Gas- 
pel, or to embrace the Koran; but the punish- 
ment of death is inflicted for the apostates who 
have professed and deserted the law of Mo- 
hammed. The martyrs of Cordova provoked 
the sentence of the cadhi by the public confes- 
sion of their inconstancy, or their passionate 
invectives against the person and religion of 
the prophet.*!8 

At the end of the first century of the Hegira 
the caliphs were the most potent and absolute 
monarchs of the globe. Their prerogative was 
not circumscribed, cither in right or in fact, by 
the power of the nobles. the freedom of the 
commons, the privileges of the church, the votes 
of a senate, or the memory of a free constitution. 
The authority of the companions of Moham- 
med expired with their lives; and the chiefs or 
emirs of the Arabian tribes left behind in the 
desert the spirit of equality and independence. 
The regal and sacerdotal characters were united 
in the successors of Mohammed; and if the 
Koran was the rule of their actions, they were 
the supreme judges and interpreters of that 
divine book. They reigned by the right of con- 
quest over the nations of the East, to whom the 
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name of liberty was unknown, and who were 
accustomed to applaud in their tyrants the acts 
of violence and severity that were exercised at 
their own expense. Under the last of the Om- 
miades the Arabian empire extended two hun- 
dred days’ journey from cast to west, from the 
confines of ‘Tartary and India to the shores of 
the Atlantic Ocean. And if we retrench the 
sleeve of the robe, as it is styled by their writers, 
the long and narrow province of Africa, the 
solid and compact dominion from Fargana to 
Aden, froin Tarsus to Surat, will spread on 
every side to the measure of four or five months 
of the march of a caravan.” We should vainly 
seek the indissoluble union and easy obedience 
that pervaded the government of Augustus and 
the Antonines; but the progress of the Moham- 
medan religion diffused over this ample space a 
general resemblance of manncrs and opinions. 
The language and laws of the Koran were 
studied with equal devotion at Samarcand and 
Seville; the Moor and the Indian embraced as 
countrynicn and brothers in the pilgrimage of 
Mecca; and the Arabian language was adopted 
as the popular idiom in all the provinces to the 
westward of the Tigris.*?¢ 


CHAPTER LII 


The Two Sieges of Constantinople by the Arabs. Their Invasion of France, and 
Defeat by Charles Martel. Civil War of the Ommiades and Abbassides. Learn- 
ing of the Arabs. Luxury of the Caliphs. Naval Enterprises on Crete, Stctly, and 
Rome. Decay and Dwvision of the Empire of the Caliphs. Defeats and Victories 
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HEN the Arabs first issued from the des- 

ert they must have been surprised at the 

ease and rapidity of their own success. 
But when they advanced in the career of vic- 
tory to the banks of the Indus and the summit 
of the Pyrenees, when they had repeatedly tried 
the edge of their scimitars and the encrgy of 
their faith, they might be equally astonished 
that any nation could resist their invincible 
arms, that any boundary should confine the 
dominion of the successor of the prophet. The 
confidence of soldiers and fanatics may indeed 
be excused, since the calm historian of the pres- 
ent hour, who strives to follow the rapid course 
of the Saracens, must study to explain by what 
means the church and state were saved from 
this impending, and, as it should seem, from 
this inevitable danger. The deserts of Scythia 


and Sarmatia might be guarded by their ex- 
tent, their climate, their poverty, and the cour- 
age of the northern shepherds; China was re- 
mote and inaccessible; but the greatest part of 
the temperate zone was subject to the Moham- 
medan conquerors, the Greeks were exhausted 
by the calamitics of war and the loss of their 
fairest provinces, and the barbarians of Europe 
might justly tremble at the precipitate fall of the 
Gothic monarchy. In this inquiry I shall unfold 
the events that rescued our ancestors of Britain, 
and our neighbours of Gaul, from the civil and 
religious yoke of the Koran; that protected the 
majesty of Rome, and delayed the servitude of 
Constantinople; that invigorated the defence of 
the Christians, and scattered among their enc- 
mies the seeds of division and decay. 

Forvy-six ycars after the flight of Mohammed 
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from Mecca his disciples appeared in arms un- 
der the walls of Constantinople.' They were ani- 
mated by a genuine or fictitious saying of the 
prophet, that, to the first army which besieged 
the city of the Casars, their sins were forgiven: 
the long series of Roman triumphs would be 
meritoriously transferred to the conquerors of 
New Rome; and the wealth of nations was de- 
posited in this well-chosen seat of royalty and 
commerce. No sooner had the caliph Moawiyah 
suppressed his rivals and established his throne, 
than he aspired to expiate the guilt of civil 
blood by the success and glory of this holy ex- 
pedition;? his preparations by sea and land 
were adequate to the importance of the object; 
his standard was intrusted to Sophian, a veteran 
warrior, but the troops were encouraged by the 
example and presence of Yezid, the son and pre- 
sumptive heir of the commander of the faithful. 
The Greeks had little to hope, nor had their 
encinies any reasons of fear, from the courage 
and vigilance of the reigning emperor, who dis- 
vraced the name of Constantine, and imitated 
only the inglorious years of his grandfather 
Heraclius, Withuut uetay or opposition, the 
naval forces of the Saracens passed through the 
unguarded channel of the Hellespont, which 
even now, under the feeble and disorderly gov- 
ernment of the Turks, is maintained as the nat- 
ural bulwark of the capital. The Arabian fleet 
cast anchor, and the troops were disembarked 
near the palace of Hebdornon, seven miles from 
the city. During many days, from the dawn of 
light to the evening, the line of assault was ex- 
tended from the golden gate to the eastern prom- 
ontory, and the foremost warriors were im- 
pelled by the weight and effort of the succeed- 
ing columns. But the besicgers had formed an 
insufficient estimate of the strength and re- 
sources of Constantinople. The solid and lofty 
walls were guarded by nuinbers and discipline: 
the spirit of the Romans was rekindled by the 
last danger of their religion and empire: the 
fugitives from the conquered provinces more 
successfully renewed the defence of Damascus 
and Alexandria; and the Saracens were dis- 
inayed by the strange and prodigious effects of 
artificial fire. This firm and effectual resistance 
diverted their arms to the more easy attempts 
of plundering the European and Asiatic coasts 
of the Propontis; and, after keeping the sea 
from the month of April to that of September, 
on the approach of winter they retreated four- 
score miles from the capital, to the isle of Cyzi- 
cus, in which they had established their maga- 
zine of spoil and provisions. So patient was their 
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perseverance, or so languid were their opera- 
tions, that they repeated in the six following 
summers the same attack and retreat, with a 
gradual abatement of hope and vigour, till the 
mischances of shipwreck and disease, of the 
sword and of fire, compelled them to relinquish 
the fruitless enterprise. ‘They might bewail the 
loss, or commemorate the martyrdom, of thirty 
thousand Moslems who fell in the siege of Con- 
stantinople; and the solemn funeral of Abu 
Ayub, or Job, excited the curiosity of the Chris- 
tians themselves. That vencrable Arab, one of 
the last of the companions of Mohammed, was 
numbered among the ansars, or auxiliaries, of 
Medina, who sheltered the head of the flying 
prophet. In his youth he fought, at Beder and 
Ohud, under the holy standard: in his mature 
age he was the friend and follower of Ali; and 
the last remnant of his strength and life was con- 
sumed in a distant and dangerous war against 
the enemies of the Koran. His memory was re- 
vered; but the place of his burial was neglected 
and unknown, during a period of seven hun- 
dred and eighty years, till the conquest of Con- 
stantinople by Mohammed the Second. A sea- 
sonable vision (for such are the manufacture of 
every religion) revealed the holy spot at the foot 
of the walls and the bottom of the harbour; and 
the mosch of Ayub has been deservedly chosen 
for the simple and martial inauguration of the 
Turkish sultans.‘ 

The event of the siege revived, both in the 
East and West, the reputation of the Roman 
arms, and cast a momentary shade over the 
glories of the Saracens. The Greek ambassador 
was favourably received at Damascus, in a gen- 
eral council of the emirs of Koreish: a peace, or 
truce, of thirty years was ratified between the 
two cmnpires; and the stipulation of an annual 
tribute, fifty horses of a noble breed, fifty slaves, 
and three thousand pieces of gold, degraded the 
majesty of the commander of the faithful.> The 
aged caliph was desirous of possessing his do- 
minions, and ending his davs, in tranquillity 
and repose: while the Moors and Indians trem- 
bled at his name, his palace and city of Damas- 
cus was insulted by the Mardaites, or Maro- 
nites, of Mount Libanus, the firmest barrier of 
the empire, ull they were disarmed and trans- 
planted by the suspicious policy of the Greeks. 
After the revolt of Arabia and Persia, the house 
of Ommiyah’ was reduced to the kingdom of 
Syria and Egypt: their distress and fear en- 
forced their compliance with the pressing de- 
mands of the Christians; and the tribute was 
increased to a slave, a horse, and a thousand 
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pieces of gold, for each of the three hundred and 
sixty-five days of the solar year. But as soon as 
the empire was again united by the arms and 
policy of Abdalmalek, he disclaimed a badge of 
servitude not Icss injurious to his conscience 
than to his pride; he discontinued the payment 
of the tribute; and the resentment of the Greeks 
was disabled from action by the mad tyranny 
of the second Justinian, the just rebellion of his 
subjects, and the frequent change of his antago- 
nists and successors. Till the reign of Abdal- 
malek the Saracens had been content with the 
free possession of the Persian and Roman trea- 
sures in the coin of Chosroes and Ceesar. By the 
command of that caliph a national mint was 
established, both for silver and gold, and the in- 
scription of the Dinar, though it inight be cen- 
sured by some timorous casuists, proclaimed the 
unity of the God of Mohammed.* Under the 
reign of the caliph Walid, the Greek language 
and characters were excluded from the accounts 
of the public revenue.’ If this change was pro- 
ductive of the invention or familiar use of our 
present numerals, the Arabic or Indian ciphers, 
as they are commonly styled, a regulation of 
office has promoted the most important discov- 
eries of arithmetic, algebra, and the mathe- 
matical sciences.!° 

Whilst the caliph Walid sat idle on the throne 
of Damascus, while his lieutenants achieved the 
conquest of Transoxiana and Spain, a third 
army of Saracens overspread the provinces of 
Asia Minor, and approached the borders of the 
Byzantine capital. But the attempt and dis- 
grace of the second sicge was reserved for his 
brother Soliman, whose ambition appears to 
have been quickened by a more active and mar- 
tial spirit. In the revolutions of the Greek em- 
pire, after the tyrant Justinian had been pun- 
ished and avenged, a humble secretary, Anas- 
tasius or Artemius, was promoted by chance or 
merit to the vacant purple. He was alarmed by 
the sound of war; and his ambassador returned 
from Damascus with the tremendous news that 
the Saracens were preparing an armament by 
sea and land, such as would transcend the ex- 
perience of the past, or the belief of the present, 
age. The precautions of Anastasius were got un- 
worthy of his station, or of the impending dan- 
ger. He issued a peremptory mandate, that all 
persons who were not provided with the means 
of subsistence for a three years’ siege should 
evacuate the city: the public granaries and ar- 
senals were abundantly replenished; the walls 
were restored and strengthened; and the en- 
gines for casting stones, or darts, or firc, were 
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stationed along the ramparts, or in the brigan- 
tines of war, of which an additional number 
was hastily constructed. To prevent is safer, as 
well as more honourable, than to repel an at- 
tack; and a design was meditated, above the 
usual spirit of the Greeks, of burning the naval 
stores of the enemy, the cypress timber that had 
been hewn in Mount Libanus, and was piled 
along the seashore of Phcenicia, for the service of 
the Egyptian fleet. ‘This generous enterprise was 
defeated by the cowardice or treachery of the 
troops, who, in the new language of the empne, 
were styled of the Obsequian Theme." They mur- 
dered their chief, deserted their standard in the 
isle of Rhodes, dispersed themselves over the 
adjacent continent, and deserved pardon or re- 
ward by investing with the purple a simple off- 
cer of the revenue. The name of Theodosius 
might recommend him to the senate and peo- 
ple; but after some months he sunk into a clois- 
ter, and resigned, to the firmer hand of Lev the 
Isaurian, the urgent defence of the capital and 
empire. The most formidable of the Saracens, 
Moslemah the brother of the caliph, was ad- 
vancing at the head of one hundred and twentv 
thousand Arabs and Persians, the greater part 
mounted on horses or camels; and the successful 
sieges of Tyana, Amorium, and Perganmus were 
of sufficient duration to exercise their skill and 
to elevate their hopes. At the well-known pas- 
sage of Abydus, on the Hellespont, the Mohaim- 
medan arms were transported, far the first tune, 
from Asia to Europe. From thence, wheeling 
round the Thracian cities of the Propontis, 
Moslemah invested Constantinople on the land 
side, surrounded his cainp with a ditch and 
rampart, prepared and planted his engines of 
assault, and declared, by words and actions, a 
patient resolution of expecting the return of 
seed-tiine and harvest, should the obstinacy of 
the besieged prove equal to his own, The Greeks 
would gladly have ransomed their rehgion and 
empire by a fine or assessment of a piece of gold 
on the head of each inhabitant of the city; but 
the liberal offer was rejected with disdain, and 
the presumption of Mosleimah was exalted by 
the speedy approach and invincible force of the 
navies of Egypt and Syria. They are said to 
have amounted to eighteen hundred ships: the 
number betrays their inconsidcrable size; and 
of the twenty stout and capacious vessels, w hose 
Inagnitude impeded their progress, each was 
manned with no more than one hundred hcavy- 
armed soldiers. ‘This huge armada proceeded 
on « smooth sea, and with a gentle gale, towards 
the mouth of the Bosphorus; the surface of the 
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strait was overshadowed, in the language of the 
Greeks, with a moving forest, and the same fatal 
night had been fixed by the Saracen chief for a 
general assault by sea and land. To allure the 
confidence of the enemy the emperor had thrown 
aside the chain that usually guarded the en- 
trance of the harbour; but whilc they hesitated 
whether they should seize the opportunity or ap- 
prehend the snare, the ministers of destruction 
were at hand. The fire-ships of the Greeks were 
launched against them; the Arabs, their aris, 
and vessels, were involved in the sarne flames; 
the disorderly fugitives were dashed against 
each other or overwhelined in the waves; and 
1 no longer find a vestige of the fleet that had 
threatened to extirpate the Roman name. A 
still more fatal and irreparable loss was that of 
the caliph Soliman, who died of an indigestion,” 
in his camp near Kinnisrin or Chalcis in Syria, 
as he was preparing to lead against Constanti- 
nople the remaining forces of the East. The 
brother of Moslemah was succeeded by a kins- 
man and an enemy; and the throne of an active 
and able prince we degraded by the useless 
and pernicious virtues of a bigot. While he 
started and satisfied the scruples of a blind con- 
science, the siege was continued through the 
winter by the neglect. rather than by the resolu- 
tion of the caliph Omar.'? ‘The winter proved 
uncommonly rigorous: above a hundred days 
the ground was covered with deep snow, and 
the natives of the sultrv climes of Egypt and 
Arabia lay torpid and alinost lifeless in their 
frozen camp. They revived on the return of 
spring; a second effort had been made in their 
favour, and their distress was relieved by the 
arrival of two numerous fleets laden with corn, 
and arms, and soldiers; the first from Alexan- 
dia, of four hundred transports and galleys; 
the second, of three hundred and sixty vessels, 
from the ports of Africa. But the Greek fires 
were again kindled, and, if the destruction was 
less complete, it was owing to the experience 
which had taught the Moslems to remain at a 
sale distance. or to the perfidy of the Egyptian 
mariners, who deserted with their ships to the 
emperor of the Christians. ‘he trade and navi- 
gation of the capital were restored; and the 
produce of the fisheries supplied the wants, and 
even the luxury, of the inhabitants. But the 
calamities of famine and disease were soon felt 
by the troops of Mouslemah, and, as the former 
‘was miserably assuaged, so the latter was 
dreadfully propagated, by the pernicious nutri- 
ment which hunger compelled them to extract 
from the most unclean or unnatural food. The 
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spirit of conquest, and even of enthusiasm, was 
extinct: the Saracens could no longer straggle 
beyond their lines, either single or in small par- 
ties, without exposing themselves to the merci- 
less retaliation of the Thracian peasants. An 
army of Bulgarians was attracted from the Dan- 
ube by the gifts and promises of Leo; and these 
savage auxiliaries made some atonement for the 
evils which they had inflicted on the empire by 
the defeat and slaughter of twenty-two thou- 
sand Asiatics. A report was dexterously scattered 
that the Franks, the unknown nations of the 
Latin world, were arming by sea and land in 
the defence of the Christian cause, and their 
formidable aid was expected with far different 
sensations in the camp and city. At length. after 
a siege of thirteen months,"* the hopeless Mosle- 
mah received from the caliph the welcome per- 
mission of retreat. The march of the Arabian 
cavalry over the Hellespont and through the 
provinces of Asia was executed without delay 
or molestation; but an army of their brethren 
had been cut in pieces on the side of Bithynia, 
and the remains of the fleet were so repeatedly 
damaged by tempest and fire. that only five 
galleys entered the port of Alexandria to relate 
the tale of their various and almost incredible 
disasters.!® 

In the two sieges the deliverance of Constan- 
tinople mav be chietiv ascribed to the novelty, 
the terrors, and the real ethcacy of the Greek 


fire.” Phe important secret of compounding and 


directing this artificial flame was imparted by 
Callinncus, a native of Heliopolis m Svria. who 
deserted from the service of the caliph to that of 
the emperor." ‘The skill of a chemist and engi- 
neer was equivalent to the succour of fleets and 
armies; and this discovery or improvement of 
the military art was fortunately reserved for the 
distressful period when the degenerate Romans 
of the East were incapable of contending with 
the warlike enthusiasm and youthful vigour of 
the Saracens. The historian who presumes to 
analvse this extraordinary composition should 
suspect his own ignorance and that of his By- 
7antine guides, so prone to the marvellous, so 
careless, and, in this instance, so jealous of the 
truth. From their obscure, and perhaps falla- 
cious hints, it should seem that the principal ine 
gredient of the Greek fire was the naphtha,’ or 
liquid bitumen, a light, tenacious, and inflam- 
mable oil,’ which springs from the earth, and 
catches fire as soon as it comes in contact with 
the air. The naphtha was mingled, | know not 
by what methods or in what proportions, with 
sulphur and with the pitch that is extracted 
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from evergreen firs.?° From this mixture, which 
produced a thick smoke and a loud explosion, 
proceeded a fierce and obstinate flame, which 
not only rose in perpendicular ascent, but like- 
wise burnt with equal vehemence in descent or 
lateral progress; instead of being extinguished, 
it was nourished and quickened by the clement 
of water; and sand, urine, or vinegar, were the 
only remedies that could damp the fury of this 
powerful agent, which was justly denominated 
by the Greeks the (:guid, or the martéune, fire. 
For the annoyance of the enemy, it was em- 
ployed with equal etfect by sea and land, in 
battles or in sieges. It was either poured from 
the rampart in large boilers, or launched in red- 
hot balls of stone and iron, or darted in arrows 
and javelins, twisted round with flax and tow, 
which had deeply imbibed the inflaininable oil; 
sometimes it was deposited in fireships, the vic- 
tims and instruments of a more ample revenge, 
and was most commonly blown through long 
tubes of copper, which were planted on the prow 
ofa galley, and fancifully shaped into the mouths 
of savage monsters, that seemed to vomit a 
stream of liquid and consuming fire. This im- 
portant art was preserved at Constantinople, as 
the palladium of the stage: the galleys and 
artillery might occasionally be lent to the allies 
of Rome; but the composition of the Greek fire 
was concealed with the most jealous scruple, 
and the terror of the enemies was increased and 
prolonged by their ignorance and surprise. In 
the treatise of the administration of the empire, 
the royal author”! suggests the answers and ex- 
cuses that might best elude the indiscreet curi- 
osity and importunate demands of the barbari- 
ans. They should be told that the mystery of the 
Greek fire had been revealed by an angel to the 
first and greatest of the Constantines, with a 
sacred injunction that this gift of Heaven. this 
peculiar blessing of the Romans, should never 
be communicated to any foreign nation: that 
the prince and subject were alike bound to re- 
ligious silence under the temporal and spiritual 
penalties of treason and sacrilege; and that the 
impious atteinpt would provoke the sudden and 
supernatural vengeance of the God of the Chris- 
tians. By these precautions the secret was con- 
fined, above four hundred years, to the Romans 
of the East; and at the end of the eleventh cen- 
tury, the Pisans, to whom every sea and every 
art were familiar, suffered the effects, without 
understanding the composition, of the Greek 
fire. It was at length either discovered or stolen 
by the Mohammedans; and, in the holy wars of 
Syria and Egypt, they retorted an invention, 
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contrived against themselves, on the heads of 
the Christians. A knight, who despised the 
swords and lances of the Saracens, relates with 
heartfelt sincerity his own fears, and those of 
his companions, at the sight and sound of the 
mischievous engine that discharged a torrent of 
the Greek fire, the feu Gregeots, as it is styled by 
the more early of the French writers. It came 
flying through the air, says Joinville,” like a 
winged long-tailed dragon, about the thickness 
of a hogshead, with the report of thunder and 
the velocity of lightning; and the darkness of the 
night was dispelled by this deadly illumination. 
The use of the Greek, or, as it might now be 
called, of the Saracen fire, was continued to the 
middle of the fourteenth century,” when the 
scientific or casual compound of nitre, sulphur, 
and charcoal effected a new revclution in the 
art of war and the history of mankind.”4 
Constantinople and the Greek fire might ex- 
clude the Arabs from the castern entrance of 
Europe; but in the West, on the side of the Pyr- 
enees, the provinces of Gaul were threatened 
and invaded by the conquerors of Spain ** 
The decline of the French monarchy invited the 
attack of these insatiate fanatics. The descen- 
dants of Clovis had lost the inheritance of his 
martial and ferocious spirit; and their misfor- 
tune or demerit has affixed the epithet of lazy 
to the last kings of the Mcrovingian race.** They 
ascended the throne without power, and sunk 
into the grave without a name-“A country pal- 
ace, in the neighbourhood of Compiégne,”* was 
allotted for their residence or prison: but each 
year, in the month of March or May, they were 
conducted in a waggon drawn by oxen to the 
assembly of the r'ranks, to give audience to for- 
eign ambassadors and to ratify the acts of the 
mayor of the palace. ‘That domestic officer was 
become the minister of the nation and the mas- 
ter of the prince. A public employment was con- 
verted into the patrimony of a private family: 
the elder Pepin left a king of mature years un- 
der the guardianship of his own widow and her 
child; and these fecble regents were forcibly dis- 
possessed by the most active of his bastards. A 
government, half savage and half corrupt, was 
almost dissolved; and the tributary dukes, and 
provincial counts, and the territorial lords, were 
tempted to despise the weakness of the monarch, 
and to imitate the ambition of the mayor. 
Among these independent chiefé, one of the 
boldest and most successful was Budes, duke of 
Aquitain, who in the southern provinces of 
Gaul usurped the authority, and even the title, 
of king. The Goths, the Gascons, and the 
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Franks assembled under the standard of this 
Christian hero: he repelled the first invasion of 
the Saracens; and Zama, lieutenant of the 
caliph, lost his army and his life under the walls 
of Toulouse. The ambition of his successors was 
stimulated by revenge; they repassed the Pyr- 
enees with the means and the resolution of 
conquest. The advantageous situation which 
had recommended Narbonne’ as the first Ro- 
man colony was again chosen by the Moslems: 
they claimed the province of Septimania or 
Languedoc as a just dependence of the Spanish 
monarchy: the vineyards of Gascony and the 
city of Bordeaux were possessed by the sovereign 
of Damascus and Samarcand; and the south of 
France, from the mouth of the Garonne to that 
of the Rh6éne, assurned the manners and religion 
of Arabia. 

But these narrow limits were scorned by the 
spirit of Abdalrahman, or Abderame, who had 
been restored by the caliph Hashem to the 
wishes of the soldiers and people of Spain. That 
veteran and daring commander adjudged to 
the obedience of the »wophet whatever yet re- 
mained of France or Europe; and prepared to 
execute the sentence, at the head of a formi- 
dahle host, in the full confidence of surmounting 
all opposition, cither of nature or of man. ITis 
first care was to suppress a domestic rebel. who 
cummanded the most important passes of the 
Pyrenees: Munuza, a Moorish chief. had ac- 
cepted the alliance of the duke of Aquitain; and 
Eudes, from a motive of private or public inter- 
est, devoted his beauteous daughter to the em- 
braces of the African imisbeliever. But the 
strongest fortresses of Cerdagne were invested 
by a supcrior force; the rebel was overtaken 
and slain in the mountains; and his widow was 
sent a captive to Damascus, to gratify the de- 
sires, or more probably the vanity, of the com- 
mander of the faithful. From the Pyrenees, .Ab- 
derame proceeded without delay to the passage 
of the Rhéne and the siege of Arles. An army of 
Christians attempted the relief of the city: the 
tombs of their leaders were yet visible in the 
thirteenth century; and many thousands of 
their dead bodies were carried down the rapid 
Stream into the Mediterranean Sea. The arms 
of Abderame were not less successful on the 
side of the ocean. He passed without opposition 
the Garonne and Dordogne, which unite their 
waters in the gulf of Bordeaux; but he found, 
beyond those rivers, the camp of the intrepid 
Eudes, who had formed a second army and sus- 
tained a second defeat, so fatal to the C'hiris- 
lians, that, according to their sad confession, 
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God alone could reckon the number of the 
slain. The victorious Saracen overran the prov- 
inces of Aquitain, whose Gallic names are dis- 
guised, rather than lost, in the modern appella- 
tions of Perigord, Saintonge, and Poitou: his 
standards were planted on the walls, or at least 
before the gates, of Tours and of Sens; and his 
detachments overspread the kingdorn of Bur- 
gundy as far as the well-known cities of Lyons 
and Besangon. The memory of these devasta- 
tions, for Abderame did not spare the country 
or the people, was long preserved by tradition; 
and the invasion of France by the Moors or 
Mohammedans allords the groundwork of those 
fables which have been so wildly disfigured in 
the romances of chivalry, and so elegantly 
adorned by the Italian muse. In the decline of 
society and art, the deserted cities could supply 
a slender booty to the Saracens; their richest 
spoil was found in the churches and monas- 
teries, which they stripped of their ornaments 
and delivered to the flames: and the tutelar 
saints, both Hilary of Poitiers and Martin of 
Tours, forgot their miraculous powers in the 
defence of their own sepulchres.” A victorious 
line of march had been prolonged above a 
thousand miles from the rock of Gibraltar to the 
banks of the Loire; the repetition of an equal 
space would have carried the Saracens to the 
confines of Poland and the Highlands of Scot- 
land; the Rhine is not more impassable than the 
Nile or Euphrates, and the Arabian flect might 
have sailed without a naval combat into the 
mouth of the ‘Thames. Perhaps the interpreta- 
tion of the Koran would now be taught in the 
schools of Oxford, and her pulpits mht dem- 
onstrate to a circumcised people the sanctity 
and truth of the revelation of Muhammed.°° 
From such calamities was Christendom de- 
livered by the genius and fortune of one man. 
Charles, the ilegitiinate son of the elder Pepin, 
wus content with the tides of mayor or duke of 
the Franks; but he deserved to become the fa- 
ther of a line of kings. In a laborious adminis- 
tration of twenty-four years he restored and 
supported the dignity of the throne, and the 
rebels of Germany and Gaul were successively 
crushed by the activity of a warrior who in the 
same Campaign could display his banner on the 
Elbe, the Rhéne, and the shores of the ocean. 
In the public danger he was summoned by the 
voice of his country; and his rival, the duke of 
Aquitain. was reduced to appear among the 
fugitives and suppliants. ‘*.Alas!’ exclaimed the 
Franks, “what a misfortunc! what an indignity! 
We have long heard of the name and conquests 
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of the Arabs: we were apprehensive of their at- 
tack from the East; they have now conquered 
Spain, and invade our country on the side of the 
West. Yet their numbers and (since they have 
no buckler) their arms are inferior to our own.” 
“If you follow my advice,” replied the prudent 
mayor of the palace, “you will not interrupt 
their march, nor precipitate your attack. They 
are like a torrent, which it is dangerous to stem 
in its career. The thirst of riches, and the con- 
sciousness of success, redoubled their valour, 
and valour is of more avail than arms or num- 
bers. Be patient till they have loaded them- 
selves with the incumbrance of wealth. The pos- 
session of wealth will divide their counsels and 
assure your victory.” This subtle policy is per- 
haps a refincment of the Arabian writers; and 
the situation of Charles will suggest a more nar- 
row and selfish motive of procrastination; the 
secret desire of humbling the pride and wasting 
the provinces of the rebel duke of Aquitain. It is 
more probable that the delavs of Charles were 
inevitable and reluctant. A standing army was 
unknown under the first and second race; more 
than half the kingdom was now in the hands of 
the Saracens: according to their respective sit- 
uation, the Franks of Neustria and Austrasia 
were too conscious or too careless of the itn- 
pending danger; and the voluntary aids of the 
Gepide and Gerinans were separated by a long 
interval from the standard of the Christian gen- 
eral. No sooner had he collected his forces than 
he sought and found the eneiny in the centre of 
France, between Tours and Poitiers. His wefl- 
conducted march was covered by a range of 
hills, and Abderame appears to have been sur- 
prised by his unexpected presence. The nations 
of Asia, Africa, and Europe advanced with 
equal ardour to an encounter which would 
change the history of the world. In the six first 
davs of desultory combat the horsemen and 
archers of the East maintained their advantage; 
but in the closer onset of the seventh day the 
Orientals were oppressed by the strength and 
stature of the Germans, who, with stout hearts 
and tron hands.*! asserted the civil and religious 
freedom of their posterity. The epithet of Afartel, 
the hammer, which had been added to the name 
of Charles, is expressive of his weighty and irre- 
sistible strokes: the valour of Eudes was excited 
by resentment and emulation; and their com- 
panions, in the eye of history, are the true Peers 
and Paladins of French chivalry. After a bloody 
field, in which Abderarne was slain, the Sara- 
cens, in the close of the evening, retired to their 
camp. In the disorder and despair of the night 
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the various tribes of Yemen and Damascus, of 
Africa and Spain, were provoked to turn their 
arms against each other: the remains of their 
host were suddenly dissolved, and each emir con- 
sulted his safety by a hasty and separate retreat. 
At the dawn of day the stillness of a hostile camp 
was suspected by the victorious Christians: on 
the report of their spies they ventured to ex- 
plore the riches of the vacant tents; but if we 
expect some celebrated relics, a small portion 
of the spoil was restored to the innocent and 
lawful owners. The joyful tidings were soon dil- 
fused over the Catholic world, and the nionks 
of Italy could affirm and believe that three hun- 
dred and fifty. or three hundred and seventy- 
five, thousand of the Mohammedans had been 
crushed by the hammer of Charles,” while no 
more than fifteen hundred Christians were slain 
in the field of ‘Tours But this incredible tale is 
sufficiently disproved bv the caution of the 
French general, who apprehended the snares 
and accidents of a pursuit. and dismissed his 
German allies to their native forests. The in- 
activity of a conqueror betrays the loss of 
strength and blood, and the most cruel execu- 
tion is inflicted, not in the ranks of batde, but 
on the backs of a flying enemy. Yet the victorv 
of the Franks was complete and final; Aquitain 
was recovered by the arms of Eudes; the Arabs 
never resumed the conquest of Gaul, and they 
were soon driven beyond the Pyrenees by 
Charles Martel and his valiant race.* It micht 
have been expected that the saviour of Christen- 
dom would have been canonised, or at least ap- 
plauded, by the gratitude of the clergy, who 
are indebted to his sword for their present ex- 
istence. But in the public distress the mayor of 
the palace had been compelled to apply the 
riches, or at least the revenues, of the bishops 
and abbots to the relief of the state and the re- 
ward of the soldiers. His merits were forgotten, 
his sacrilege alone was remembered, and, in an 
epistle to a Carlovingian prince, a Gallic synod 
presumes to declare that his ancestor was 
damned; that on the opening of his tomb the 
spectators were aflrighted by a smell of tire and 
the aspect of a horrid dragon; and that a saint 
of the times was indulged with a pleasant vision 
of the soul and body of Charles Martel burning, 
to all eternity, in the abyss of hell.*4 

‘The loss of an army, or a province, in the 
Western world was less painful to the court of 
Damascus than the rise and progress of a do- 
mestic competitor. Except among the Syrians, 
the caliphs of the house of Ommiyah had never 
been *he objects of the public favour. The life of 
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Mohammed recorded their perseverance in 
idolatry and rebellion: their conversion had 
been reluctant, their elevation irregular and 
factious, and their throne was cemented with 
the most holy and noble blood of Arabia. The 
best of their race, the pious Omar, was dissatis- 
fied with his own title: their personal virtues 
were insufficient to justify a departure from the 
order of succession; and the eyes and wishes of 
the faithful were turned towards the line of 
Hashem and the kindred of the apostle of God. 
Of these the Fatimites were cither rash or pusil- 
lanimous; but the descendants of Abbas cher- 
ished, with courage and discretion, the hopes of 
their rising fortunes. From an obscure residence 
in Syria, they secretly despatched their agents 
and missionaries, who preached in the Eastern 
provinces their hereditary indefeasible right; 
and Mohatinmed, the son of Ali, the son of Ab- 
dallah, the son of Abbas, the uncle of the proph- 
et, gave audience to the deputies of Chorasan, 
and accepted their free gift of four hundred 
thousand pieces of gold. After the death of Mo- 
hammed, the oath vf allegiance was adininis- 
tered in the name of his son [brahim to a nu- 
merous band of vutaries, who expected only a 
signal and a leader; and the governor of Chora- 
san cuntinued to deplore his fruidess admoni- 
lions and the deadly sluinber of the caliphs of 
Dauascus, tll he himself, with all his adherents, 
was driven from the city and palace of Meru by 
the rebellious amus of Abu Moslem.** ‘That 
inaker of kings, the author, as he is named, of 
the cadl of the Abbassides, was at length reward- 
ed for his presumption of merit with the usual 
gratitude of courts. A mean, perhaps a foreign, 
extraction could not repress the aspiring energy 
of Abu Moslem. Jealous of his wives, liberal of 
his wealth, prodigal of his own blood and of 
that of others, he could boast with pleasure, and 
possibly with truth, that he had destroyed six 
hundred thousand of his enemies; and such was 
the intrepid gravity of his mind and counte- 
nance, that he was never seen to sinile except on 
a day of battle. In the visible separation of par- 
ues, the green was consecrated to the Fatimites; 
the Ommaiades were distinguished by the whzle; 
and the édack, as the most adverse, was naturally 
adopted by the Abbassides, Their turbans and 
garments were stained with that gloomy colour: 
two black standards, on pike-staves nine cubits 
long, were borne aloft in the van of Abu Mos- 
lem; and their allegorical names of the night and 
the shadow obscurcly represented the indisso- 
luble union and perpetual succession of the line 
of Hashem. From the Indus to the Euphrates, 
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the East was convulsed by the quarrel of the 
white and the black factions: the Abbassides 
were most frequently victorious; but their pub- 
lic success was clouded by the personal misfor- 
tune of their chief. The court of Damascus, 
awakening from a long slumber, resolved to 
prevent the pilgrimage of Mecca, which Ibra- 
him had undertaken with a splendid retinue, to 
recominend hitnself at once to the favour of the 
prophet and of the people. A detachment of 
cavalry intercepted his march and arrested his 
person; and the unhappy Ibrahim, snatched 
away from the promise of untasted royalty, ex- 
pired in iron fetters in the dungeons of Haran. 
His two younger brothers, Saflah and Almansor, 
eluded the search of the tyrant. and lay con- 
cealed at Cufa, till the zeal of the people and 
the approach of his Eastern friends allowed 
them to expose their persons to the impatient 
public. On Friday, in the dress of a caliph, in 
the colours of the sect, Satfah proceeded with 
religious and inilitary poinp to the mosch: as- 
cending the pulpit. he prayed and preached as 
the lawful successor of Mohammed; and, after 
his departure, his kinsmen bound a willing peo- 
ple by an oath of fidelity. But it was on the 
banks of the Zab, and not in the inosch of Cufa, 
that this important controversy was deter- 
mined. very advantage appeared to be on the 
side of the white faction: the authority of es- 
tablished governinent; an army of a hundred 
and twenty thousand soldiers, against a sixth 
part of that number; and the presence and mer- 
it of the caliph Mervan, the fourteenth and last 
of the house of Ommiyah. Before his accession 
to the throne he had deserved. by his Georgian 
warfare the honourable epithet of the ass of 
Mesopotamia ;** and he might have been ranked 
among the greatest princes, had not, says 
Abulfeda, the eternal order decreed that mo- 
ment for the ruin of his family; a decree against 
which all human prudence and forutude must 
struggle in vain. The orders of Mervan were 
mistaken, or disobeyed: the return of his horse, 
from which he had dismounted on a necessary 
occasion, impressed the belief of his death; and 
the enthusiasm of the black squadrons was ably 
conducted by Abdallah, the uncle of his com- 
petitor. After an irretrievable defeat, the caliph 
escaped to Mosul; but the colours of the Abbas- 
sides were displayed from the rampart; he sud- 
denly repassed the Tigris, cast a melancholy 
look on his palace of Haran, crossed the Eu- 
phrates, abandoned the fortifications of Damas- 
cus, and, without halting in Palestine, pitched 
his last and fatal camp at Busir, on the banks of 
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the Nile.*” His speed was urged by the incessant 
diligence of Abdallah, who in every step of the 
pursuit acquired strength and reputation: the 
remains of the white faction were finally van- 
quished in Egypt; and the lance, which termin- 
ated the life and anxiety of Mervan, was not 
less welcome perhaps to the unfortunate than 
to the victorious chief. ‘The merciless inquisition 
of the conqueror eradicated the most distant 
branches of the hostile race: their bones were 
scattered, their memory was accursed, and the 
martyrdom of Hossein was abundantly re- 
venged on the posterity of his tyrants. Four- 
score of the Ommiades, who had yielded to the 
faith or clemency of thcir foes, were invited to 
a banquet at Damascus. The laws of hospitality 
were violated by a promiscuous massacre: the 
board was spread over their fallen bodies; and 
the festivity of the guests was enlivened by the 
music of their dying groans. By the event of the 
civil war the dynasty of the Abbassides was firm- 
ly established; but the Christians only could 
triumph in the mutual hatred and common loss 
of the disciples of Mohammed.** 

Yet the thousands who were swept away by 
the sword of war might have been specdilv re- 
trieved in the succeeding generation, if the con- 
sequences of the revolution had not tended to 
dissolve the power and unity of the empire of 
the Saraccns. In the proscription of the Ommi- 
ades, a royal youth of the name of Abdalrah- 
man alone escaped the rage of his enemies, who 
hunted the wandering exile from the banks of 
the Euphrates to the valleys of Mount Atlas. 
His presence in the neighbourhood of Spain re- 
vived the zeal of the white faction. The name 
and cause of the Abbassides had been first vin- 
dicated by the Persians: the West had been 
pure from civil arms; and the servants of the 
abdicated family still held, by a precarious ten- 
ure, the inheritance of their lands and the offices 
of government. Strongly prompted by grati- 
tude, indignation, and fear, they invited the 
grandson of the caliph Hashem to ascend the 
throne of his ancestors; and, in his desperate 
condition, the extremes of rashness and pru- 
dence were almost the same. The acclamations 
of the people saluted his landing on the coast of 
Andalusia; and, after a successful struggle, Ab- 
dalrahman established the throne of Cordova, 
and was the father of the Ommiades of Spain, 
who reigned above two hundred and fifty years 
from the Atlantic to the Pyrenees.** He slew in 
battle a lieutenant of the Abbassides, who had 
invaded his dominions with a fleet and army: 
the head of Ala, in salt and camphire, was sus- 
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pended by a daring messenger before the palace 
of Mecca; and the caliph Almansor rejoiced 
in his safety, that he was removed by seas and 
lands from such a formidable adversary. Their 
mutual designs or declarations of offensive war 
evaporated without effect; but instead of open- 
ing a door to the conquest of Europe, Spain was 
dissevered from the trunk of the monarchy, en- 
gaged in perpetual hostility with the Last, and 
inclined to peace and friendship with the Chris- 
tian sovereigns of Constantinople and France. 
The example of the Ommiades was imitated by 
the real or fictitious progeny of Ali, the Edris- 
sites of Mauritania, and the more powerful 
Fatimites of Africa and Egypt. In the tenth cen- 
tury the chair of Mohammed was disputed by 
three caliphs or commanders of the faithful, 
who reigned at Bagdad, Cairoan, and Cordova, 
excommunicated each other, and agreed only 
in a principle of discord, that a sectary is more 
odious and criminal than an unbeliever.‘° 
Mecca was the patrimony of the line of Ha- 
shem, yet the Abbassides were never tempted to 
reside either in the birthplace or the city of the 
prophet. Damascus was disgraced by the choice, 
and polluted with the blood, of the Ommiades; 
and, after some hesitation, Almansor, the broth- 
er and successor of Saffah, laid the founda- 
tions of Bagdad,“ the Imperial seat of his pos- 
terity during a reign of five hundred years.# 
The chosen spot is on the eastern bank of the 
Tigris, about fifteen miles above the ruins of 
Modain: the double wall was of a circular 
form; and such was the rapid increase of a cap- 
ital now dwindled te a provincial town, that 
the funeral of a popular saint might be attended 
by eight hundred thousand men and sixty thou- 
sand women of Bagdad and the adjacent vil- 
lages. In this erly of peace,** amidst the riches of 
the East, the Abbassides soon disdained the ab- 
stinence and frugality of the tirst caliphs, and 
aspired to emulate the magnificence of the Per- 
sian kings. After his wars and buildings, Alman- 
sor left behind him in gold and silver about 
thirty millions sterling ;4* and this treasure was 
exhausted in a few years by the vices or virtues 
of his children. His son Mahadi, in a single pil- 
grimage to Mecca, expended six millions of di- 
nars of gold. A pious and charitable motive 
may sanctify the foundation of cisterns and 
caravanseras, which he distributed along a 
measured road of seven hundred miles; but his 
train of camels, laden with snow, could serve 
only to astonish the natives of Arabia, and to 
refresh the fruits and liquors of the royal ban- 
quet.“* The courtiers would surely praise the 
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liberality of his grandson Almamon, who gave 
away four-fifths of the income of a province, a 
sum of two millions four hundred thousand gold 
dinars, before he drew his foot from the stirrup. 
At the nuptials of the same prince a thousand 
pearls of the largest size were showered on the 
head of the bride,“® and a lottery of lands and 
houses displayed the capricious bounty of for- 
tune. The glories of the court were brightened 
rather than impaired in the decline of the em- 
pire, and a Greek ambassador might admire, or 
pity, the magnificence of the feeble Moctader. 
“The caliph’s whole army,” says the historian 
Abulfeda, ‘“‘both horse and foot, was under 
arms, which together made a body of one hun- 
dred and sixty thousand men. His state officers, 
the favourite slaves, stood near him in splendid 
apparel, their belts glittering with gold and 
geins. Near them were seven thousand eunuchs, 
four thousand of them white, the remainder 
black. The porters or doorkeepers were in num- 
ber seven hundred. Barges and boats, with the 
most superb decorations, were secn swimining 
upon the Tigris. Nor was the palace itself less 
splendid, in which were hung up thirty-eight 
thousand pieces of tapestry, twelve thousand 
five hundred of which were of silk embroidered 
with gold. ‘The carpets on the floor were twenty- 
two thousand. A hundred lions were brought 
out, with a keeper to each lion.*’ Among the 
other spectacles of rare and stupendous luxury 
was a tree of gold and silver spreading into 
eighteen large branches, on which, and on the 
lesser boughs, sat a variety of birds made of the 
Saine precious metals, as well as the leaves of the 
tree. While the machinery affected spontaneous 
motions, the several birds warbled their natural 
harmony. Through this scene of magnificence 
the Greek ambassador was led by the vizir to 
the foot of the caliph’s throne.’’“ In the West 
the Ommiades of Spain supported with equal 
pomp the title of commander of the faithful. 
Three miles from Cordova, in honour of his 
favourite sultana, the third and greatest of the 
Abdalrahmans constructed the city, palace, 
and gardens of Zehra. Twenty-five years, and 
above three millions sterling, were employed by 
the founder: his liberal taste invited the artists 
of Constantinople, the most skilful sculptors and 
architects of the age; and the buildings were 
sustained or adorned by twelve hundred col- 
umns of Spanish and African, of Greek and 
Italian marble. The hall of audience was en- 
crusted with gold and pearls, and a great basin 
in the centre was surrounded with the curious 
and costly figures of birds and quadrupeds. In 
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a lofty pavilion of the gardens one of these ba- 
sins and fountains, so delightful in a sultry cli- 
mate, was replenished not with water, but with 
the purest quicksilver. The seraglio of Abdal- 
rahman, his wives, concubines, and black eu- 
nuchs, amounted to six thousand three hundred 
persons: and he was attended to the field by a 
guard of twelve thousand horse, whose belts 
and sciinitars were studded with gold.® 

In a private condition our desires are per- 
petually repressed by poverty and subordina- 
tion; but the lives and labours of millions are 
devoted to the service of a despotic prince, 
whose laws are blindly obeyed, and whose wishes 
are instantly gratified. Our imagination is daz- 
zled by the splendid picture; and whatever may 
be the cool dictates of reason, there are few 
among us who would obstinately refuse a trial 
of the comforts and the cares of royalty. It may 
therefore be of some use to borrow the experi- 
ence of the same Abdalrahman, whose magnifi- 
cence has perhaps excited our admiration and 
envy, and to transcribe an authentic memorial 
which was found in the closet of the deceased 
caliph. “I have now reigned above fifty years in 
victory or peace; beloved by my subjects, 
dreaded by my enemies, and respected by my 
allies. Riches and honours, power and pleasure, 
have waited on my call, nor does any earthly 
blessing appear to have been wanting to my 
felicity. In this situation I have diligently num- 
bered the days of pure and genuine happiness 
which have fallen to my lot: they amount to 
FourTEEN:—O man! place not thy confidence 
in this present world!’’®° The luxury of the 
caliphs, so useless to their private happiness, re- 
laxed the nerves, and terminated the progress, 
of the Arabian empire. Temporal and spiritual 
conquest had been the sole occupation of the 
first successors of Mohammed; and after sup- 
plying themselves with the necessaries of life, 
the whole revenue was scrupulously devoted to 
that salutary work. The Abbassides were im- 
poverished by the multitude of their wants and 
their contempt of economy. Instead of pursuing 
the great object of ambition, their leisure, their 
affections, the powers of their mind, were di- 
verted by pomp and pleasure: the rewards of 
valour were embezzled by women and eu- 
nuchs, and the royal camp was encumbered by 
the luxury of the palace. A similar temper was 
diffused among the subjects of the caliph. Their 
stern enthusiasm was softened by time and 
prosperity: they sought riches in the occupa- 
tions of industry, fame in the pursuits of litera- 
ture, and happiness in the tranquillity of domes- 
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tic life. War was no longer the passion of the 
Saracens; and the increase of pay, the repeti- 
tion of donatives, were insufficient to allure the 
posterity of those voluntary champions who 
had crowded to the standard of Abubeker and 
Omar for the hopes of spoil and of paradise. 
Under the reign of the Ommiades the studies 
of the Moslems were confined to the interpreta- 
tion of the Koran, and the eloquence and poetry 
of their native tongue. A people continually ex- 
posed to the dangers of the field must esteem the 
healing powers of medicine, or rather of sur- 
gery: but the starving physicians of Arabia 
murmured a complaint that exercise and tem- 
perance deprived them of the greatest part of 
their practice." After their civil and domestic 
wars, the subjects of the Abbassides, awakening 
from this mental lethargy, found leisure and 
felt curiosity for the acquisition of profane sci- 
ence. This spirit was first encouraged by the 
caliph Almansor, who, besides his knowledge of 
the Mohammedan law, had applied himself 
with success to the study of astronomy. But 
when the sceptre devolved to Almamon, the 
seventh of the Abbassides, he completed the de- 
signs of his grandfather, and invited the Muses 
from their ancient seats. His ambassadors at 
Constantinople, his agents in Armenia, Syria, 
and Egypt, collected the volumes of Grecian 
science: at his command they were translated 
by the most skilful interpreters into the Arabic 
language: his subjects were exhorted assiduous- 
ly to peruse these instructive writings; and the 
successor of Mohammed assisted with pleasure 
and modesty at the assemblies and disputations 
of the learned. ‘He was not ignorant,” says 
Abulpharagius, “‘that they are the elect of God, 
his best and most useful servants, whose lives 
are devoted to the improvement of their ra- 
tional faculties. The mean ambition of the 
Chinese or the Turks may glory in the industry 
of their hands or the indulgence of their brutal 
appetites. Yet these dexterous artists must view, 
with hopeless emulation, the hexagons and pyra- 
mids of the cells of a beehive: these fortitudi- 
nous heroes are awed by the superior fierceness 
of the lions and tigers; and in their amorous en- 
joyments they are much inferior to the vigour 
of the grossest and most sordid quadrupeds. The 
teachers of wisdom are the true luminaries and 
legislators of a world, which, without their aid, 
would again sink in ignorance and barbarism.’’® 
The zeal and curiosity of Almamon were imi- 
tated by succeeding princes of the line of Ab- 
bas: their rivals, the Fatimites of Africa and the 
Ommiades of Spain, were the patrons of the 
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learned, as well as the commanders of the faith- 
ful; the same royal prerogative was claimed by 
their independent emirs of the provinces; and 
their emulation diffused the taste and the re- 
wards of science from Samarcand and Bochara 
to Fez and Cordova. The vizir of a sultan con- 
secrated a sum of two hundred thousand pieces 
of gold to the foundation of a college at Bagdad, 
which he endowed with an annual revenue of 
fifteen thousand dinars. The fruits of instruction 
were Communicated, perhaps at different times, 
to six thousand disciples of every degree, from 
the son of the noble to that of the mechanic: a 
sufficient allowance was provided for the indi- 
gent scholars; and the merit or industry of the 
professors was repaid with adequate stipends. 
In every city the productions of Arabic litera- 
ture were copied and collected by the curiosity 
of the studious and the vanity of the rich. A pri- 
vate doctor refused the invitation of the sultan 
of Bochara, because the carriage of his books 
would have required four hundred camels. The 
royal library of the Fatimites consisted of one 
hundred thousand manuscripts, elegantly tran- 
scribed and splendidly bound, which were lent, 
without jealousy or avarice, to the students of 
Cairo. Yet this collection must appear moder- 
ate, if we can believe that the Ommiades of 
Spain had formed a library of six hundred thou- 
sand volumes, forty-four of which were employ- 
ed in the mere catalogue. Their capital, Cor- 
dova, with the adjacent towns of Malaga, AIl- 
meria, and Murcia, had given birth to more 
than three hundred writers, and above seventy 
public libraries were opened in the cities of the 
Andalusian kingdom. The age of Arabian learn- 
ing continued about five hundred years, till the 
great eruption of the Moguls, and was coeval 
with the darkest and most slothful period of 
European annals; but since the sun of science 
has arisen in the West, it should seem that the 
Oriental studies have languished and declined.*4 

In the libraries of the Arabians, as in those of 
Europe, the far greater part of the innumerable 
volumes were possessed only of local value or 
imaginary merit.©° ‘The shelves were crowded 
with orators and pocts, whose style was adapted 
to the taste and manners of their countrymen; 
with general and partial histories, which each 
revolving generation supplied with a new har- 
vest of persons and events; with codes and com- 
mentaries of jurisprudence which derived their 
authority from the law of the prophet; with the 
interpreters of the Koran, and orthodox tradi- 
tion: and with the whole theological tribe, pole- 
mics, mystics, scholastics, and moralists, the 
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first or the last of writers, according to the dif- 
ferent estimates of sceptics or believers. The 
works of speculation or science may be reduced 
to the four classes of philosophy, mathematics, 
astronomy, and physic. The sages of Greece 
were translated and illustrated in the Arabic 
language, and some treatises, now lost in the 
original, have been recovered in the versions of 
the East,°® which possessed and studied the 
writings of Aristotle and Plato, of Euclid and 
Apollonius, of Ptolemy, Hippocrates, and Ga- 
len.*” Among the ideal systems which have 
varied with the fashion of the times, the Arabi- 
ans adopted the philosophy of the Stagirite, 
alike intelligible or alike obscure for the readers 
of every age. Plato wrote for the Athenians, and 
his allegorical genius is too closely blended with 
the language and religion of Greece. After the 
fall of that religion, the Peripatetics, emerging 
from their obscurity, prevailed in the contro- 
versies of the Oriental sects, and their founder 
was long afterwards restored by the Mohain- 
medans of Spain to the Latin schools.°* The 
physics, both of the Arademy and the Lycrum, 
as they are built, not on observation but on ar- 
gument, have retarded the progress of real 
knowledge. The metaphysics of infinite or fi- 
nite spirit have too often been enlisted in the 
service of superstition. But the human faculties 
are forufied by the art and practice of dialec- 
tics; the ten predicaments of Aristotle collect 
and methodise our ideas,® and his syllogism is 
the keenest weapon of dispute. It was dexter- 
ously wielded in the schools of the Saracens, 
but, as it is more effectual for the detection of 
error than for the investigation of truth, it is not 
surprising that new generations of masters and 
disciples should still revolve in the same circle 
of logical argument. The mathematics are dis- 
tinguished by a peculiar privilege, that, in the 
course of ages, they nay always advance and 
can never recede. But the ancient geometry, if 
I am not misinformed, was resumed in the 
same state by the Italians of the fifteenth cen- 
tury; and whatever may be the origin of the 
name, the science of algebra is ascribed to the 
Grecian Diophantus by the inodest testimony of 
the Arabs themselves.*® ‘They cultivated with 
inore success the sublime science of astronomy, 
which elevates the mind of man to disdain his 
diminutive planet and momentary existence. 
The costly instruments of observation were sup- 
plied by the caliph Almamon, and the land of 
the Chaldeans still afforded the same spacious 
level, and the same unclouded hotizon. In the 
plains of Sinaar, and a second tine in those of 
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Cufa, his mathematicians accurately measured 
a degree of the great circle of the earth, and de- 
termined at twenty-four thousand miles the en- 
tire circumference of our globe. From the reign 
of the Abbassides to that of the grandchildren 
of Tamerlane, the stars, without the aid of 
glasses, were diligently observed ; and the astro- 
nomical tables of Bagdad, Spain, and Samar- 
cand® correct some minute errors, without dar- 
ing to renounce the hypothesis of Ptolemy, with- 
out advancing a step towards the discovery of 
the solar system. In the eastern courts, the 
truths of science could be recommended only 
by ignorance and folly, and the astronomer 
would have been disregarded, had he not de- 
based his wisdom or honesty by the vain predic- 
tions of astrology.®* But in the science of medi- 
cine the Arabians have been deservedly ap- 
plauded. The names of Mesua and Geber, of 
Razis and Avicenna, are ranked with the Gre- 
cian masters; in the city of Bagdad eight hun- 
dred and sixty physicians were licensed to exer- 
cise their lucrative profession:** in Spain, the 
life of the Catholic princes was intrusted to the 
skill of the Saracens, ® and the school of Salerno, 
their legitimate offspring, revived in Italy and 
Europe the precepts of the healing art.** The 
success of each professor must have been influ- 
enced by personal and accidental] causes; but 
we may form a less fanciful estimate of their 
general knowledge of anatomy, botany,® and 
chemistry,® the threefold basis of their theory 
and practice. A superstitious reverence for the 
dead confined both the Greeks and the Arabi- 
ans to the dissection of apes and quadrupeds; 
the more solid and visible parts were known in 
the time of Galen, and the finer scrutiny of the 
human frame was reserved for the microscope 
and the injections of modern artists. Botany is 
an active science, and the discoveries of the 
torrid zone might enrich the herbal of Dios- 
corides with two thousand plants. Some tradi- 
tionary knowledge might be secreted in the 
temples and monasteries of Egypt; much useful 
experience had been acquired in the practice of 
arts and manufactures; but the science of chem- 
istry Owes its Origin and improvement to the 
industry of the Saracens. They first invented 
and named the alembic for the purposes of dis- 
tillation, analysed the substances of the three 
kingdoms of nature, tried the distinction and 
affinities of alcalis and acids, and converted the 
poisonous minerals into soft and salutary med- 
icines. But the most eager search of Arabian 
chemistry was the transmutation of metals, and 
the elixir of immortal health: the reason and the 
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fortunes of thousands were evaporated in the 
crucibles of alchymy, and the consummation of 
the great work was promoted by the worthy aid 
of mystery, fable, and superstition. 

But the Moslems deprived themselves of the 
principal benefits of a familiar intercourse with 
Greece and Rome, the knowledge of antiquity, 
the purity of taste, and the freedom of thought. 
Confident in the riches of their native tongue, 
the Arabians disdained the study of any foreign 
idiom. The Greek interpreters were chosen 
among their Christian subjects; they formed 
their translations sometimes on the original 
text, more frequently perhaps on a Syriac ver- 
sion: and in the crowd of astronomers and phy- 
sicians there is no exainple of a poet, an orator, 
or even an historian, being taught to speak the 
language of the Saracens.’ The mythology of 
Homer would have provoked the abhorrence 
of those stern fanatics: they possessed in lazy 
ignorance the colonies of the Macedonians, and 
the provinces of Carthage and Rome: the he- 
roes of Plutarch and Livy were buried in oblivi- 
on; and the history of the world before Moham- 
med was reduced to a short legend of the patri- 
archs, the prophets, and the Persian kings. Our 
education in the Greek and Latin schools may 
have fixed in our minds a standard of exclusive 
taste; and I am not forward to condemn the 
literature and judgment of nations of whose lan- 
guage | am ignorant. Yet I know that the classics 
have much to teach, and I believe that the Ori- 
entals have much to learn: the temperate dig- 
nity of style, the graceful proportions of art, the 
forms of visible and intellectual beauty, the just 
delineation of character and passion, the rhet- 
oric of narrative and argument, the regular 
fabric of epic and dramatic poetry.” The influ- 
ence of truth and reason is of a less ambiguous 
complexion. The philosophers of Athens and 
Rome enjoyed the blessings, and asserted the 
rights, of civil and religious freedom. Their 
moral and political writings might have gradu- 
ally unlocked the fetters of Eastern despotism, 
diffused a liberal spirit of inquiry and tolera- 
tion, and encouraged the Arabian sages to sus- 
pect that their caliph was a tyrant, and their 
prophet an impostor.’ The instinct of supersti- 
tion was alarmed by the introduction e.en of 
the abstract sciences; and the morc rigid doc- 
tors of the law condemned the rash and perni- 
cious curiosity of Almamon.”* To the thirst of 
martyrdom, the vision of paradise, and the be- 
lief of predestination, we must ascribe the in- 
vincible enthusiasm of the prince and people. 
And the sword of the Saracens became less for- 
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midable when their youth was drawn away 
from the camp to the college, when the armies 
of the faithful presumed to read and to reflect. 
Yet the foolish vanity of the Greeks was jealous 
of their studies, and reluctantly imparted the 
sacred fire to the barbarians of the East.”4 

In the bloody contlict of the Ommiades and 
Abbassides the Greeks had stolen the opportun- 
ity of avenging their wrongs and enlarging their 
limits. But a severe retribution was exacted by 
Mohadi, the third caliph of the new dynasty, 
who seized, in his turn, the favourable oppor- 
tunity, while a woman and a child, Irene and 
Constantine, were seated on the Byzantine 
throne. An army of ninety-five thousand Per- 
sians and Arabs was sent from the Tigris to the 
Thracian Bosphorus, under the command of 
Harun,’* or Aaron, the second son of the com- 
mander of the faithful. His encampment on the 
opposite heights of Chrysopolis, or Scutari, in- 
formed Irene, in her palace of Constantinople, 
of the loss of her troops and provinces. With the 
consent or connivance of their sovereign, her 
ministers subscribed an ignominious peace; and 
the exchange of some royal gifts could not dis- 
guise the annual tribute of seventy thousand 
dinars of gold, which was imposed on the Ro- 
man empire. The Saracens had too rashly ad- 
vanced into the midst of a distant and hostile 
land; their retreat was solicited by the promise 
of faithful guides and plentiful markets; and not 
a Greek had courage to whisper that their weary 
forces might be surrounded ané destroyed in 
their necessary passage between a slippery 
mountain and the river Sangarius. Five years 
after this expedition, Harun ascended the throne 
of his father and his clder brother; the most 
powerful and vigorous monarch of his race, il- 
lustrious in the West as the ally of Charlemagne, 
and familiar to the most childish readers as the 
perpetual hero of the Arabian tales, His tide to 
the name of Al Rashid (the Just) is sullied by the 
extirpation of the gencrous, perhaps the inno- 
cent, Barmecides: yet he could listen to the 
complaint of a poor widow who had been pil- 
laged by his trvuops, and who dared, in a pas- 
sage of the Koran, to threaten the inattentive 
despot with the judgment of God and posterity. 
His court was adorned with luxury,and science; 
but, in a reign of three-and-twenty years, Ha- 
run repeatedly visited his provinces from Chor- 
asan tu Egypt; nine times he performed the pil- 
grimage of Mecca; eight times he invaded the 
territories of the Romans; and as often as they 
declined the payment of the tribute, they were 
taugat to feel that a month of depredation was 
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more costly than a year of submission. But when 
the unnatural mother of Constantine was de- 
posed and banished, her successor, Nicephorus, 
resolved to obliterate this badge of servitude 
and disgrace. The epistle of the emperor to the 
caliph was pointed with an allusion to the game 
of chess, which had already spread from Persia 
to Greece. ‘“The queen (he spoke of Irene) con- 
sidered you as a rook, and herself as a pawn. 
That pusillanimous female submitted to pay a 
tribute, the double of which she ought to have 
exacted from the barbarians. Restore therefore 
the fruits of your injustice, or abide the deter- 
mination of the sword.’”’ At these words the am- 
bassadors cast a bundle of swords before the 
foot of the throne. ‘The caliph smiled at the 
menace, and, drawing his scimitar, samsamah, a 
weapon of historic or fabulous renown, he cut 
asunder the feeble arms of the Greeks, without 
turning the edge or endangering the temper of 
his blade. He then dictated an epistle of tre- 
mendous brevity: “In the name of the most 
merciful God, Harun al Rashid commander of 
the faithful, to Nicephorus, the Roman dog. I 
have read thy letter, M thou son of an unbeliev- 
ing mother. Thou shalt not hear, thou shalt be- 
hold, my reply.” It was written in characters of 
blood and fire on the plains of Phiygia; and the 
war-like celerity of the Arabs could only be 
checked by the arts of deceit and the show of 
repentance. ‘The triumphant caliph retired, af- 
ter the fatigues of the campaign, to his favourite 
palace of Racca on the Euphrates:‘® but the 
distance of five hundred miles, and the incle- 
mency of the season, encouraged his adversary 
to violate the peace. Nicephorus was astonished 
by the bold and rapid march of the conmander 
of the faithful, who repassed, in the depth of 
winter, the snows of Mount ‘Taurus: his strata- 
geins of policy and war were exhausted, and the 
pertidious Greek escaped with three wounds 
from a ficld of battle oveispread with forty 
thousand of his subjects. Yet the emperor was 
ashamed of submission, and the caliph was re- 
solved on victory. One hundred and thirty-five 
thousand regular soldiers received pay. and 
were inscribed in the military roll; and above 
three hundred thousand persons of every de- 
nomination marched under the black standard 
of the Abbassides. ‘They swept the surface of Asia 
Minor far beyond Tyana and Ancyra, and in- 
vested the Pontic Heraclea,’‘ once a flourishing 
State, now a paltry town; at that time capable 
of sustaining, in her antique walls, a month’s 
siege against the forces of the East. The ruin 
was complete, the spoil was ample; but if Harun 
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had bcen conversant with Grecian story, he 
would have regretted the statue of Hercules, 
whose attributes, the club, the bow, the quiver, 
and the lion’s hide, were sculptured in massy 
gold. ‘The progress of desolation by sea and land, 
from the Euxine to the isle of Cyprus, compelled 
the emperor Nicephorus to retract his haughty 
defiance. In the new treaty, the ruins of Hera- 
clea were left for ever as a lesson and a trophy: 
and the coin of the tribute was marked with the 
image and superscription of Harun and his 
three sons.’* Yet this plurality of lords might 
contribute to remove the dishonour of the Ro- 
man name. After the death of their father, the 
heirs of the caliph were involved in civil dis- 
cord, and the conqueror, the liberal Alrnamon, 
was sufficiently engaged in the restoration of 
domestic peace and the introduction of foreign 
science. 

Under the reign of Almamon at Bagdad, of 
Michael the Stammerer at Constantinople, the 
islands of Crete” and Sicily were subdued by 
the Arabs. The former of these conquests is dis- 
dained by their own writers, who were ignorant 
of the fame of Jupiter and Minos, but it has not 
been overlooked by the Byzantine historians, 
who now begin to cast a clearer light on the 
affairs of their own times.*° A band of Andalu- 
sian volunteers, discontented with the climate 
or government of Spain, explored the adven- 
tures of the sea; but as they sailed in no more 
than ten or twenty galleys, their warfare must 
be branded with the name of piracy. As the 
subjects and sectaries of the wfite party, they 
might lawfully invade the dominions of the 
black caliphs. A rebellious faction introduced 
them into Alexandria;® they cut in pieces both 
friends and foes, pillaged the churches and the 
muoschs, sold above six thousand Christian cap- 
tives. and maintained their station in the cap- 
ital of Egypt, ull they were oppressed by the 
forces and the presence of Almamon himself. 
From the mouth of the Nile to the Hellespont, 
the islands and sea-cuasts both of the Greeks 
and Mosleins were exposed to their depreda- 
tions; they saw, they envied, they tasted the 
ferulity of Crete, and soon returned with forty 
galleys to a more serious attach. The Andalu- 
sians wandered over the land fearless and un- 
molested; but when they descended with their 
plunder to the sea shore, their vessels were in 
flames, and their chief, Abu Caab, confessed 
himself the author of the mischief. ‘Their cla- 
mours accused his madness or treachery. “Of 
what do you complain?” replied the crafty emir. 
“*] have brought you to a land tlowing with milk 
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and honey. Here is your true country; repose 
from your toils, and forget the barren place of 
your nativity.” “And our wives and children?” 
“Your beauteous captives will supply the place 
of your wives, and in their embraces you will 
soon become the fathers of a new progeny.” The 
first habitation was their camp, with a ditch 
and rampart in the bay of Suda; but an apos- 
tate monk led them to a more desirable position 
in the eastern parts; and the name of Candax, 
their fortress and colony, has been extended to 
the whole island, under the corrupt and mod- 
ern appellation of Candia. The hundred cities of 
the age of Minos were diminished to thirty; and 
of these, only one, most probably Cydonia, had 
courage to retain the substance of freedom and 
the profession of Christianity. The Saracens of 
Crete soon repaired the loss of their navy; and 
the timbers of Mount Ida were launched into 
the main. During a hostile period, of one hun- 
dred and thirty-eight years, the princes of Con- 
stantinople attacked these licentious corsairs 
with fruitless curses and inetiectual arms. 

The loss of Sicily™ was occasioned by an act 
of superstitious rigour. An amorous youth, who 
had stolen a nun from her cloister, was sen- 
tenced by the emperor to the amputation of his 
tongue. Euphemius appealed to the reason and 
policy of the Saracens of Africa; and soon re- 
turned with the Imperial purple, a fleet of one 
hundred ships, and an army of seven hundred 
horse and ten thousand foot. They landed at 
Mazara, near the ruins of the ancient Selinus; 
but after some partial victorics, Syracuse*™® was 
delivered by the Greeks, the apostate was slain 
before her walls, and his African friends were 
reduced to the necessity of feeding on the flesh 
of their own horses. In their turn they were re- 
lieved by a powerful reinforcement of their 
brethren of Andalusia; the largest and western 
part of the island was gradually reduced, and 
the commodious harbour of Palermo was chosen 
for the seat of the naval and military power of 
the Saracens. Syracuse preserved about fifty 
years the faith which she had sworn to Christ 
and to Ceesar. In the last and fatal siege her citi- 
zens displayed some remnant of the spirit which 
had formerly resisted the powers of Athens and 
Carthage. They stood above twenty days a- 
gainst the battering-rams and catapulte, the 
mines and tortoises of the besiegers; and the 
place might have been relieved, if the mariners 
of the Imperial fleet had not been detained at 
Constantinople in building a church to the Vir- 
gin Mary. The deacon Theodosius, with the 
bishop and clergy, was dragged in chains from 
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the altar to Palermo, cast into a subterraneous 
dungeon, and exposed to the hourly peril of 
death or apostasy. His pathetic, and not inele- 
gant complaint, may be read as the epitaph of 
his country.*4 From the Roman conquest to 
this final calamity, Syracuse, now dwindled to 
the primitive isle of Ortygea, had insensibly de- 
clined. Yet the relics were still precious; the 
plate of the cathedral weighed five thousand 
pounds of silver; the entire spoil was computed 
at one million of pieces of gold (about four hun- 
dred thousand pounds sterling), and the cap- 
tives must outnumber the seventeen thousand 
Christians who were transported from the sack 
of ‘lauromenium into African servitude. In 
Sicily the religion and language of the Greeks 
were eradicated; and such was the docility of 
the rising generation, that fifteen thousand boys 
were circuincised and clothed on the same day 
with the son of the Fatimite caliph. ‘The Arabian 
squadrons issued from the harbours of Palerino, 
Biserta, and ‘Tunis; a hundred and fifty towns 
of Calabria and Campania were attacked and 
pillaged, nor could the suburbs of Ronie be de- 
fended by the name of the Caesars and apostles. 
Had the Mohaimnedans been united, Italy 
must have fallen an casy and glorious accession 
to the empire of the prophet. But the caliphs of 
Bagdad had lost their authority in the West; 
the Aglabites and Fatimites usurped the prov- 
inces of Africa, their emirs of Sicily aspired to 
independence; and the design of conquest and 
dominion was degraded to a repetition of preda- 
tory inroads.*® 

In the sutferings of prostrate Italy the name 
of Rome awakens a solemn and mournful rec- 
ollection. A fleet of Saracens from the African 
coast presumed to enter the mouth of the ‘Liber, 
and to approach a city which even yet, in her 
fallen state, was revered as the metropolis of the 
Christian world. ‘The gates and rainparts were 
guarded by a trembling people; but the tombs 
and temples of St. Peter and St. Paul were left 
exposed in the suburbs of the Vatican and of the 
Ostian way. Their invisible sanctity had pro- 
tected them against the Goths, the Vandals, 
and the Lombards; but the Arabs disdained 
both the Gospel and the legend; and their rapa- 
cious spirit was approved and animated by the 
precepts of the Koran. The Christian zdols were 
stripped of their costly offerings; a silver altar 
was torn away from the shrine of St. Peter; and 
if the bodies or the buildings were left entire, 
their deliverance must be imputed to the haste 
rather than the scruples of the Saracens. In their 
course along the Appian way, thcy pillaged 
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Fundi and besieged Gaéta; but they had turned 
aside from the walls of Rome, and, by their di- 
visions, the Capitol was saved from the yoke of 
the prophet of Mecca. The same danger still 
impended on the heads of the Roman people; 
and their domestic force was unequal to the 
assault of an African emir. They claimed the 
protection of their Latin sovereign; but the 
(‘arlovingian standard was overthrown by a de- 
tachinent of the barbarians: they meditated the 
restoration of the Greek emperors; but the at- 
teinpt was treasonable, and the succour remote 
and precarious."* Thcir distress appeared to re- 
ceive some aggravation from the death of their 
spiritual and temporal chief; but the pressing 
emergency superseded the forms and intrigues 
of an election; and the unanimous choice of 
Pope Leo the Fourth*? was the safety of the 
church and city. This pontiff was born a Ro- 
man; the courage of the first ages of the repub- 
lic glowed in hts breast: and, amidst the ruins 
of his country, he stvuod erect, like one of the 
firm and lofty columns that rear their heads 
above the fragments of the Roman forum. The 
first davs of his re‘gn wie consecrated to the 
purification and removal of relics, to prayers 
and processions, and to all the solemn offices 
of religion, which served at least to heal the 
imaevination and restore the hopes of the multi- 
tude. “The public defence had been long nee- 
lected, not from the presumption of peace, but 
from the distress and poverty of the tines. As 
far as the scantness of his means and the short- 
ness of his leisure would allow, the ancient walls 
were repaired by the command of Leo; fifteen 
towers, in the most accessible stations, were 
built or renewed; two of these commanded on 
either side the ‘Tiber; and an iron chain was 
drawn across the stream to Impede the ascent of 
a hostile uavy. “The Romans were assured of a 
short iespite by the welcome news that the siege 
of Gaéta had been raised. and that a part of the 
enemy with their sacrilegious plunder had per- 
ished in the waves. 

But the storm which had been delaved soon 
burst upon them with redoubled violence. Phe 
Aglabite,? who reigned in Africa, had inherited 
from his father a treasure and an army: a fleet 
of Arabs and Moors, after a short refreshmnent 
in the harbours of Sardinia, cast anchor before 
the mouth of the Tiber, sixteen miles from the 
city; and their discipline and nuinbers appear- 
ed te threaten, not a transient inroad, but a 
serious design of conquest and dominion. But 
the vigilance of Leo had formed an alliance 
with the vassals of the Greek empire, the free 
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and maritime states of Gaéta, Naples, and 
Amalfi; and, in the hour of danger, their gallevs 
appeared in the port of Ostia under the coin- 
mand of Cesarius, the son of the Neapolitan 
duke, a noble and valiant youth, who had al- 
ready vanquished the fleets of the Saracens. 
With his principal companions, Czsarius was 
invited to the Lateran palace, and the dexter- 
ous pontiff affected to inquire their errand, and 
to accept with joy and surprise their providen- 
tial succour. ‘The city bands, in arms, attended 
their father to Ostia, where he reviewed and 
blessed his generous deliverers. They kissed his 
feet. received the communion with martial de- 
votion, and listened to the prayer of Leo, that 
the same God who had supported St. Peter and 
St. Paul on the waves of the sea would strength- 
en the hands of his champions against the 
adversaries of his holy name. After a similar 
prayer. and with equal resolution, the Moslems 
advanced to the attack of the Christian galleys, 
which preserved their advantageous station 
alony the coast. The victory inclined to the side 
of the allies, when it was less gloriously decided 
in their favour bv a sudden tempest, which con- 
founded the skill and courage of the stoutest 
mariners. ‘The Christians were sheltered in a 
friendly harbour. while the Africans were scat- 
iered and dashed in pieces among the rocks 
and islands of a hosule shore. ‘Those who es- 
caped from shipwreck and hunger neither found 
nor deserved mercy at the hands of their im- 
placable pursuers. ‘he sword and the gibbet 
reduced the dangerous multitude of captives; 
and the remainder was more usefully employed 
to restore the sacred edifices which they had 
attempted to subvert. ‘The pontiff. at the head 
of the citizens and allies, paid his grateful devo- 
tion at the shrines of the apostles; and, among 
the spoils of this naval victory, thirteen Arabian 
bows of pure and massy silver were suspended 
round the altar of the fisherman of Galilee. ‘Uhe 
reign of Leo the Fourth was emploved in the 
defence and ornament of the Roman state. ‘I he 
churches were renewed and embellished: near 
four thousand pounds of silver were conse- 
crated to repair the losses of St. Peter; and his 
sanctuary was decorated with a plate of gold of 
the weight of two hundred and sixteen pounds, 
embossed with the portraits of the pope and em- 
peror, and encircled with a string of pearls. Yet 
this vain magnificence reflects less glory on the 
character of Leo than the paternal care with 
which he rebuilt the walls of Horta and Ameria; 
and transported the wandering inhabitants of 
Centumcella to his new foundation of Leopolis, 
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twelve miles from the sea-shore.™ By his liberal- 
ity a colony of Corsicans, with their wives and 
children, was planted in the station of Porto at 
the mouth of the Tiber: the falling city was re- 
stored for their use, the fields and vineyards 
were divided among the new settlers: thcir first 
efforts were assisted by a gift of horses and cat- 
tle; and the hardy exiles, who breathed revenge 
against the Saracens, swore to live and die un- 
der the standard of St. Peter. ‘he nations of the 
West and North who visited the threshold of the 
apostles had gradually formed the large and 
populous suburb of the Vatican, and their vari- 
ous habitations were distinguished, in the lan- 
guage of the times, as the schools of the Greeks 
and Goths, of the Lombards and Saxons. But 
this venerable spot was still open tu sacrilegious 
insult: the design of enclosing it with walls and 
towers exhausted all that authority could com- 
mand, or charity would supply: and the pious 
labour of four years was animated in every sea- 
son and at every hour by the presence of the in- 
defatigable pontiti. The love of fame, a gener- 
ous but worldly passion, mav be detected in the 
name of the Leonine city, which he bestowed on 
the Vatican; yet the pride of the dedication was 
tempered with Christian penance and humility. 
The boundary was trod by the bishop and his 
clergy, barefoot, in sackcloth and ashes; the 
songs of triumph were modulated tu psalms and 
litanies; the walls were besprinkled with holy 
water; and the ceremony was concluded with a 
prayer, that, under the guardian care of the 
apostles and the angelic host, both the old and 
the new Rome might ever he preserved pure, 
prospcrous, and impregnable.*? 

The emperor Theophilus, son of Michael the 
Stammerer, was one of the most active and 
high-spirited princes who reigned at Constan- 
tinople during the middle age. In offensive or 
defensive war he marched in person five times 
against the Saracens, formidable in his attack, 
esteemed by the enemy in his losses and defeats. 
In the last of these expeditions he penctrated 
into Syria, and besieged the obscure town of 
Sozopetra; the casual birthplace of the caliph 
Motassem, whose father Harun was attended 
in peace or war by the most favoured of his wives 
and concubines. The revolt of a Persian impos- 
tor employed at that moment the arms of the 
Saracen, and he could only intercede in favour of 
a place for which he felt and acknowledged some 
degree of filial affection. ‘These solicitations de- 
termined the emperor to wound his pride in so 
sensible a part. Sozopetra was levelled with the 
ground, the Syrian prisoners were marked or 
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mutilated with ignominious cruelty, and a thou- 
sand female captives were forced away from the 
adjacent territory. Among these a inatron of the 
house of Abbas invoked, in an agony of despair, 
the name of Motassem; and the insults of the 
Greeks engaged the honour of her kinsman to 
avenge his indignity, and to answer her appeal. 
Under the reign of the two elder brothers, the 
inheritance of the youngest had been confined 
to Anatolia, Armenia, Georgia, and Circassia; 
this frontier station had exercised his military 
talents; and among his accidental claims to the 
name of Octonary.” the inost meritorious are the 
aght battles which he gained or fought against 
the enemics of the Koran. In this personal 
quarrel, the troops of Irak, Syria, and Egypt 
were recruited from the tribes of Arabia and the 
Turkish hordes: his cavalry might be numerous, 
though we should deduct some myriads from 
the hundred and thirty thousand horses of the 
royal stables; and the expense of the armament 
was computed at four millions sterling, or one 
hundred thousand pounds of gold. From ‘Tar- 
sus, the place of assembly, the Saracens advanced 
in three divisions alone the high road of Con- 
stantinople: Motassem himself conunanded the 
centre, and the vanguard was given to his son 
Abbas, who, in the trial of the first adventures, 
might succeed with the more glory, or fail with 
the least reproach. In the revenge of his injury 
the caliph prepared to retahate a similar affront. 
The father of ‘Theophilus was a,pative of Amo- 
rium” in Phrygia: the original seat of the In- 
perial house had been adorned with privileges 
and monuments; and. whatever night be the 
inditierence of the people, Constantinople itself 
was scarcely of more value in the eyes of the 
sovercign and his court. The name of AMoritm 
was inscribed on the shields of the Saracens; 
and their three armics were again united under 
the walls of the devoted city. It had been pro- 
posed by the wisest counsellors to evacuate 
Amorium, to remove the inhabitants, and to 
abandon the empty structures to the vain re- 
sentment of the barbarians, ‘The emperor em- 
braced the more generous resolution of defend- 
Ing, in a siege and battle, the couritry of his an- 
cestors. When the armies drew near, the front 
of the Mohammedan line appeared to a Ronan 
eye more closely planted with spears and jave- 
lins; but the event of the action was not glorious 
on either side to the national troops. ‘The Arabs 
were broken, but it was by the swords of thirty 
thousand Persians, who had obtained service 
and settlement in the Byzantine empire. The 
Greeks were repulsed and vanquished, but it 
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was by the arrows of the Turkish cavalry; and 
had not their bowstrings been damped and re- 
laxed by the evening rain, very few of the Chris- 
tians could have escaped with the emperor from 
the field of battle. They breathed at Dorylieum, 
at the distance of three days; and Theophilus, 
reviewing his trembling squadrons, forgave the 
common flight both of the prince and people. 
After this discovery of his weakness, he vainly 
hoped to deprecate the fate of Amorium: the 
inexorable caliph rejected with contempt his 
prayers and promises, and detained the Roman 
ambassadors to be the witnesses of his great re- 
venge. They had nearly been the witnesses of 
his shame. The vigorous assaults of fifty-five 
days were encountered by a faithful governor, 
a veteran garrison, and a desperate people; and 
the Saracens must have raised the siege, if a 
domestic traitor had not pointed to the weakest 
part of the wall, a place which was decorated 
with the statues of a lion and a bull. The vow 
of Motassem was accomplished with unrelent- 
ing rigour: tired, rather than satiated, with de- 
struction, he returned to his new palace of Sa- 
nara, in the neighbuuchood of Bagdad, while 
the unfortunate? ‘Theophilus implored the tardy 
and doubtful aid of his Western rival the em- 
peror of the Franks. Yet in the siege of Amorium 
about seventy thousand Moslems had perished ; 
their loss had been revenued by the slaughter of 
thirty thousand Christians, and the sufferings 
of an equal nuinber of captives, who were treat- 
ed as the most atrocious criminals. Mutual 
necessity could someumes extort the exchange 
or ransom of prisoners ;?' but in the nauonal and 
religious conflict of the two empires, peace was 
without confidence, and war without mercy. 
Quarter was seldom given in the ficld; those 
who escaped the edve of the sword were con- 
demned to hopeless servitude or exquisite tor- 
ture; and a Catholic emperor relates, with vis- 
ible satisfaction, the execution of the Saracens 
of Crete, who were flaved alive. or plunged into 
caldrons of boiling oil.®° To a point of honour 
Motassem had sacrificed a flourishing city, two 
hundred thousand lives, and the property of 
nullions. The samme caliph descended from his 
horse, and dirtied his robe, to relieve the dis- 
tress of a decrepit old man, who, with his laden 
ass, had tumbled into a ditch. On which of these 
actions did he reflect with the most pleasure 
when he was suinmoned by the angel of death?*® 

With Motassem, the cighth of the Abbassides, 
the glory of his family and nation expired. 
When the Arabian conquerors had spread them- 
sclves over the East, and were mingled with the 
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servile crowds of Persia, Syria, and Egypt, they 
insensibly lost the freeborn and martial virtues 
of the desert. The courage of the South is the 
artificial fruit of discipline and prejudice; the 
active power of enthusiasm had decayed, and 
the mercenary forces of the caliphs were re- 
cruited in those climates of the North, of which 
valour is the hardy and spontaneous produc- 
tion. Of the Turks®’ who dwelt beyond the Oxus 
and Jaxartes. the robust youths, either taken in 
war. or purchased in trade, were educated in 
the exercises of the field and the profession of 
the Mohammedan faith. The Turkish guards 
stood in arms round the throne of their bene- 
factor, and their chiefs usurped the dominion of 
the palace and the provinces. Motassern, the 
first author of this dangerous example, intro- 
duced into the capital above fifty thousand 
Turks: their licentious conduct provoked the 
public indignation. and the quarrels of the sol- 
diers and people induced the caliph to retire 
from Bagdad, an@ establish his own residence 
and the cainp of his barbarian favourites at Sa- 
mara on the Tigris, about twelve leagues above 
the City of Peace.*® His son Motawakkel was a 
jealous and cruel tyrant: odious to his subjects, 
he cast himself on the fidelity of the strangers, 
and these strangers, ambitious and apprehen- 
sive, were tempted by the rich promise of a revo- 
lution, At the insugation, or at least in the cause 
of his son, they burst into his apartment at the 
hour of supper, and the caliph was cut into 
seven pieces by the same swords which he had 
recently distributed ainong the guards of his 
life and throne. ‘To this throne. yet streaming 
with a father’s blood, Montasser was trium- 
phanuy led; but in a reign of six months he 
found only the pangs of a guilty conscience. If 
he wept at the sight of an old tapestry which 
represented the crime and punishment of the 
son of Chosroes; if his days were abridged by 
grief and remorse, we may allow some pity to a 
pairicide, who exclaimed, in the bitterness of 
death. that he had lost both this world and the 
world to conie. After this act of treason, the ecn- 
signs of rovaltv. the garment and walkine staff 
of Mohammed, were given and torn away by 
the foreign mercenaries, who in four years cre- 
ated, deposed. and murdered three coumnanders 
of the faithful. .\s often as the Turks were in- 
flamed by fear, or rage, or avarice, these ca- 
liphs were dragged by the fcet, exposed naked 
to the scorching sun, beaten with iron clubs, 
and compelled to purchase, by the abdication 
of their dignity, a short reprieve of inevitable 
fate.* At length, however, the fury of the tem- 
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pest was spent or diverted: the Abbassides re- 
turned to the less turbulent residence of Bag- 
dad; the insolence of the Turks was curbed with 
a firmer and more skilful hand, and their num- 
bers were divided and destroyed in foreign war- 
fare. But the nations of the East had been taught 
to trample on the successors of the prophet; and 
the blessings of domestic peace were obtained 
by the relaxation of strength and discipline. So 
uniform are the mischiefs of military despotism, 
that I seem to repeat the story of the Prtorians 
of Rome.!?° 

While the flame of enthusiasm was damped 
by the business, the pleasure, and the knowledge 
of the age, it burnt with concentrated heat in 
the breasts of the chosen few, the congenial 
spirits, who were ambitious of rciyning either 
in this world or in the next. How carefully so- 
ever the book of prophecy had been sealed by 
the apostle of Mecca, the wishes, and (if we 
may profane the word) even the reason of fanat- 
icism, might believe that, after the successive 
missions of Adam, Noah, Abraham, Moses, Je- 
sus, and Mohammed, the saine God, in the ful- 
ness of time, would reveal a still more perfect 
and permanent law. In the two hundred and 
seventy-seventh year of the Hegira. and in the 
neighbourhood of Cufa, an Arabian preacher 
of the name of Carmath assuined the lofty and 
incomprehensible style of the Guide, the Direc- 
tor, the Demonstration. the Word, the Holy 
Ghost, the Camel, the Herald of the Messiah, 
who had conversed with hin in a human shape, 
and the representative of Mohammed the son 
of Ali, of St. John the Baptist, and of the angel 
Gabriel. In his mystic volume the precepts of 
the Koran were refined to a more spiritual 
sense; he relaxed the duties of ablution, fasting, 
and pilgrimage; allowed the indiscriminate use 
of wine and forbidden food; and nourished the 
fervour of his disciples by the daily repetition of 
fifty prayers. The idleness and ferment of the 
rustic crowd awakened the attention of the 
magistrates of Cufa; a timnid persecution assisted 
the progress of the new sect; and the name of the 
prophet became more revered after his person 
had been withdrawn from the world. His twelve 
apostles dispersed themselves among the Bedo- 
weens, “arace of men,’’ says Abulfeda, ‘“‘equally 
devoid of reason and of religion ;”’ and the success 
of their preaching seemed to threaten Arabia 
with a new revolution. ‘The Carmathians were 
ripe for rebellion, since they disclaimed the title 
of the house of Abbas, and abhorred the worldly 
poinp of the caliphs of Bagdad. They were sus- 
ceptible of discipline, since they vowed a blind 
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and absolute submission to their Imam, who 
was called to the prophetic office by the voice 
of God and the people. Instead of the legal 
tithes he claimed the fifth of their substance and 
spoil; the most flagitious sins were no more than 
the type of disobedience ; and the brethren were 
united and concealed by an oath of secrecy. 
After a bloody conflict they prevailed in the 
province of Bahrein, along the Persian Gulf: 
far and wide the tribes of the desert were sub- 
ject to the sceptre, or rather to the sword, of 
Abu Said and his son Abu Taher; and these re- 
bellious imams could muster in the Held a hun- 
dred and seven thousand fanatics. ‘The merce- 
naries of the caliph were dismayed at the ap- 
proach of an enemy who neither asked nor ac- 
cepted quarter; and the difference between 
thein in fortitude and patience is expressive of 
the change which three centuries of prosperity 
had etiected in the character of the Arabians. 
Such troops were discomfited in every action; 
the cities of Racca and Baalbec, of Cufa and 
Bassora, were taken and pillaged; Bagdad was 
filled with consternation; and the caliph trem- 
bled behind the veils of his palace. In a daring 
inroad beyond the Tigris, Abu Paher advanced 
to the gates of the capital with no more than 
five hundred horse. By the special order of 
Moctader the bridges had been broken down, 
and the person or head of the rebel was expect- 
ed every hour by the commander of the faithful. 
His heutenant, from a mouve ot fear or pity, 
apprised Abu Taher of hts danger, and recom- 
mended a speedy escape. “Your master,” said 
the intrepid Carmathian to the messenger, “is 
at the head of thiuty thousand soldiers: three 
such inen as these are wanting in his host.” at 
the saine instant, turning to three of his com- 
pamons, he commanded the first to plunge a 
dagger into his breast, the second to leap into 
the ‘Tigris, and the third to cast himself head- 
long down a precipice. They obeyed without a 
murmur. “Relate,” continued the imam, ‘“‘what 
you have seen: before the evening your general 
shall be chained ainong my dogs.” Belore the 
evening the camp was surprised, and the men- 
ace was executed. The rapine of the Carma- 
thians was sanctified by their aversion to the 
worship of Mecca: they robbed a caravan of 
pilgriins, and twenty thousand devout Mosleins 
were abandoned on the burning sands to a 
death of hunger and thirst. Another year they 
sulfered the pilgrims to pruceed without inter- 
ruption; but, in the festival of devotion, Abu 
Taher stormed the holy city, and trampled on 
the most venerable relics of the Mohaminedan 
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faith. Thirty thousand citizens and strangers 
were put to the sword; the sacred precincts 
were polluted by the burial of three thousand 
dead bodies; the well of Zemzem overflowed 
with blood; the golden spout was forced from 
its place; the veil of the Caaba was divided 
among these inipious sectaries; and the black 
stone, the first monument of the nation, was 
borne away in triumph to their capital. After 
this deed of sacrilege and cruelty they continued 
to infest the confines of Irak, Syria, and Egypt: 
but the vital principle of enthusiasm had with- 
ered at the rvot. Their scruples of their avarice 
again opened the pilgrimage of Mecca. and re- 
stored the black stone of the Caaha; and it is 
needless to inquire into what factions they were 
broken, or by whose swords they were finally 
extirpated. ‘The sect of the Carmathians may 
be considered as the second visible cause of the 
decline and fall of the empire of the caliphs.!% 

The third and most obvious cause was the 
weight and magnitude of the empire itself. ‘The 
caliph Almamon might proudly assert that it 
was easicr for him to rule the East and the West 
than to manage + chess-board of two feet 
square :!" yet lL suspect that in both those games 
he was guilty of many fatal mistakes; and I 
perceive that in the distant provinces the au- 
thority of the first and most powerful of the Ab- 
bassides was already impaired. ‘The analogy of 
despotism invests the representative with the 
full imayesty of the prince; the division and 
balance of powers might relax the habits of 
obedience, might encourage the passive subject 
to inquire into the origin and administration of 
civil government. He whois born in the purple 
is seldom worthy to reign; but the elevation of 
a private man, of a peasant perhaps, or a slave, 
aflords a strong presumption of his courage and 
capacity. The viceroy of a remote kingdom as- 
pires to secure the property and inheritance of 
his precarious trust; the nations must rejoice in 
the presence of their sovereign; and the com- 
mand of armies and treasures are at once the 
object and the instruinent of his ainbition. A 
change was scarcely visible as long as the licu- 
tenants of the caliph were content with their 
vicarious title; while they solicited for them- 
selves or their sons a renewal of the Imperial 
grant, and still maintained on the coin and in 
the public prayers the name and prerogative of 
the commander of the faithful. But in the long 
and hereditary exercise of power they assumed 
the pride and attributes of royalty; the alter- 
native of peace or war, of reward or punish- 
ment, depended solely on their will; and the 
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revenues of their government were reserved for 
local services or private magnificence. Instead 
of a regular supply of men and money, the suc- 
cessors of the prophet were flattered with the 
ostentatious gift of an elephant, or a cast of 
hawks, a suit of silk hangings, or some pounds 
of musk and amber.!" 

After the revolt of Spain from the temporal 
and spiritual supremacy of the Abbassides, the 
first syrmptoms of disobedience broke forth in 
the province of Africa. Ibrahim, the son of 
Aglab, the lieutenant of the vigilant and rigid 
Harun, bequeathed to the dynasty of the Agla- 
bites the inheritance of his name and power. The 
indolence or policy of the caliphs dissembled 
the injury and loss, and pursued only with 
poison the founder of the Edresites,°* who erect- 
ed the kingdom and city of Fez on the shores of 
the Western ocean.'® In the East the first dy- 
nasty was that of the 7aher:tes!°°—the posterity 
of the valiant Taher, who, in the civil wars of 
the sons of Harun, hud served with too much 
zeal and success the cause of Almamon, the 
younger brother. He was sent into honourable 
exile, to command on the banks of the Oxus; 
and the independence of his successors, who 
reigned in Chorasan till the fourth generation. 
was palliated bv their modest and respectful de- 
meanour, the happiness of their subjects, and 
the security of their frontier. They were sup- 
planted by one of those adventurers so frequent 
in the annals of the East, who left his trade of a 
brazier (from whence the name of Soffarides) for 
the profession of a robber. In a nocturnal visit 
to the treasure of the prince of Sistan, Jacob. the 
son of Leith, stumbled over a lump of salt, which 
he unwarily tasted with his tongue. Salt, among 
the Orientals, is the symbol of hospitalitv, and 
the pious robber immicdiately retired without 
spoil or dainage. The discovery of this honour- 
able behaviour recommended Jacob to pardon 
and trust; he led an army at first for his bene- 
fuctor, at last for himself. subdued Persia, and 
threatened the residence of the Abbassides. On 
his march towards Bagdad the conqueror was 
arrested by a fever. He gave audience in bed to 
the ambassador of the caliph; and beside him 
on a table were exposed a naked scimitar, a 
crust of brown bread. and a bunch of onions. 
“If I die.” said he. “your master is delivered 
froin his fears. If I live, ‘Ars must determine be- 
tween us. If 1 am vanquished, I can return 
without reluctance to the homely fare of my 
youth.” From the height where he stood, the 
descent would not have been so soft or harm- 
less: a timely death secured his own repose and 
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that of the caliph, who paid with the most lav- 
ish concessions the retreat of his brother Amrou 
to the palaces of Shiraz and Ispahan. The Ab- 
bassides were too feeble to contend, too proud 
to forgive: they invited the powerful dynasty of 
the Samanides, who passed the Oxus with ten 
thousand horse, so poor that their stirrups were 
of wood; so brave, that they vanquished the 
Soffarian army, eight times more numerous 
than their own. The captive Amrou was sent in 
chains, a grateful offering, to the court of Bag- 
dad; and as the victor was content with the in- 
heritance of Transoxiana and Chorasan, the 
reals of Persia returned for a while to the al- 
legiance of the caliphs. The provinces of Syria 
and Egypt were twice dismembered by their 
Turkish slaves of the race of Joulun and Lkshid.)°? 
These barbarians, in religion and manners the 
countrymen of Muhammed, emerged from the 
bloody factions of the palace to a provincial 
command and an independent throne: their 
names became famous and formidable in their 
time; but the founders of these two potent dy- 
nasties confessed, either in words or actions, the 
vanity of ambition. ‘The first on his deathbed 
implored the mercy of God to a sinner, ignorant 
of the limits of his own power: the second, in the 
midst of four hundred thousand soldiers and 
eight thousand slaves, concealed from every hu- 
man eye the chamber where he attempted to 
slecp. Their sons were educated in the vices of 
kings; and both Egypt and Syria were recover- 
ed and possessed by the Abbassides during an 
interval of thirty years. In the decline of their 
empire, Mesopotamia, with the important citiés 
of Mosul and Aleppo, was qccupied by the 
Arabian princes of the tribe of Hamadan. The 
poets of their court could repeat, without a 
blush, that nature had formed their counte- 
nances for beauty, their tongues for cloquence, 
and their hands for liberality and valour: but 
the genuine tale of the elevation and reign of 
the Hamadanites exhibits a scene of treachery, 
murder, and parricide. At the same fatal period 
the Persian kingdom was again usurped by the 
dynasty of the Bowdes, by the sword of three 
brothers, who, undcr various names, were 
styled the support and columns of the state, and 
who, from the Caspian sea to the occan, would 
suffer no tyrants but themselves. Under their 
reign the language and genius of Persia revived, 
and the Arabs, three hundred and four ycars 
after the death of Mohammed, were deprived 
of the sceptre of the East. 

Rahdi, the twentieth of the Abbassides, and 
the thirty-ninth of the successors of Moham- 
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med, was the last who deserved the title of com- 
mander of the faithful;?® the last (says Abul- 
feda) who spoke to the people or conversed 
with the learned ; the last who, in the expense of 
his household, represented the wealth and mag- 
nificence of the ancient caliphs. After him, the 
lords of the Eastern world were reduced to the 
most abject misery, and exposed to the blows 
and insults of a servile condition. 'The revolt of 
the provinces circumscribed their dominions 
within the walls of Bagdad: but that capital 
still contained an innumerable multitude, vain 
of their past fortune, discontented with their 
present state, and oppressed by the demands of 
a treasury which had formerly been replenished 
by the spoil and tribute of nations. 'l heir idle- 
ness was exercised by faction and controversy. 
Under the mask of piety, the rigid followers of 
Hanhal!’” invaded the pleasures of domestic 
life, burst into the houses of plebeians and 
princes, spilt the wine, broke the instruments, 
beat the musicians, and dishonoured, with in- 
famous suspicions, the associates of every hand- 
some youth. In each profession which allowed 
room for two persons, the one was a votary, the 
other an antagonist, of Ali; and the Abbassides 
were awakened by the clamorous grief of the 
sectarics, who denied their title, and cursed 
their progenitors. A turbulent people could 
only be repressed by a military force; but who 
could satisty the avarice or assert the discipline 
of the mercenuries themselves? The African and 
the Turkish guards drew their swords against 
each other, and the chief commanders, the emirs 
al Omra,"!? imprisoned or desposed their sover- 
eigns, and violated the sanctuary of the mosch 
and harem. If the caliphs escaped to the cainp 
or court of any neighbouring prince, their de- 
liverance was a change of servitude, till they 
were promptcd by despair to invite the Bow ides, 
the sultans of Persia, who silenced the factions 
of Bagdad by their irresistible arms. The civil 
and military powers were assumed by Mocaal- 
dowlat, the second of the three brothers, and a 
stipend of sixty thousand pounds sterling was 
assigned by his gencrosity for the private ex- 
pense of the cominander of the faithful. But on 
the fortieth day, at the audience of the ambassa- 
dors of Chorasan, and in the presence of a 
trembling multitude, the caliph was dragged 
from his throne to a dungeon, by the command 
of the stranger, and the rude hands of his Dile- 
mites. His palace was pillaged, his eyes were 
put out, and the mean ambition of the Abbas- 
sides aspired to the vacant station of danger and 
disgrace. In the school of adversity the luxuri- 
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ous caliphs resumed the grave and abstemious 
virtues of the primitive times. Despoiled of their 
armour and silken robes, they fasted, they pray- 
ed, they studied the Koran and the tradition of 
the Sonnites: they performed, with zeal and 
knowledge, the functions of their ecclesiastical 
character. The respect of nations still waited on 
the successors of the apostle, the oracles of the 
law and conscience of the faithful; and the 
weakness or division of their tyrants sometimes 
restored the Abbassides to the sovereignty of 
Bagdad. But their misfortunes had been em- 
bittered by the triumph of the Fatimites, the 
real or spurious progeny of Ali. Arising from the 
extremity of Africa, these successful rivals ex- 
tinguished, in Egypt and Syria, both the spiri- 
tual and temporal authority of the Abbassides; 
and the monarch of the Nile insulted the hum- 
Lie pontiff on the banks of the Tigris. 

In the declining age of the caliphs. in the cen- 
tury which elapsed after the war of Theophilus 
and Motassem, the hostile transactions of the 
two nations were confined to soine inroads by 
sca and land, the fruits of their close vicinity 
and indelible hatred But when the Eastern 
world was convulsed and broken, the Greeks 
were roused from their lethargy by the hopes 
of conquest and revenge. ‘The Byzantine em- 
pire, since the accession of the Basilian race, 
had reposed in peace and dignity; and they 
night encounter with their entre strength the 
front of some petty emir, whose rear was as- 
saulted and threatened by his national foes of 
the Mohammedan faith. The lofty titles of the 
Inorning-star, and the death of the Saracens!!! 
were applied in the public acclamations to 
Nicephorus Phocas, a prince as renowned in the 
camp as he was unpopular in the city. [n the 
subordinate stauion of great domestic, or gen- 
eral of the East, he reduced the island of Crete, 
and extirpated the nest of pirates who had so 
long defied, with impunity, the majesty of the 
empire." His military genius was displaved in 
the conduct and success of the enterprise, which 
had so often failed with loss and dishonour. ‘The 
Saracens were confounded by the landing of 
his troops on safe and level bridges, which he 
cast from the vessels to the shore. Seven months 
were consumed in the siege of Candia; the de- 
spair of the native Cretans was stiniulated by 
the frequent aid of their brethren of Africa and 
Spain; and, after the massy wall and double 
ditch had been stormed by the Greeks. a hope- 
less conHict was still maintained in the streets 
and houses of the city. The whule island was 
subdued in the capital, and a submissive people 
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accepted, without resistance, the baptism of the 
conqueror.’ Constantinople applauded the 
long-forgotten pomp of a triumph; but the Im- 
perial diadem was the sole reward that could 
repay the service, or satisfy the ambition, of 
Nicephorus. 

After the death of the younger Romanus, the 
fourth in lineal descent of the Basilian race, his 
widow Theophania successively married Ni- 
cephorus Phocas and his assassin John Zimisces, 
the two herocs of the age. ‘They reigned as the 
guardians and colleagues of her infani sons; and 
the twelve years of their military cominand forin 
the most splendid period of the Byzantine an- 
nals. ‘he subjects and confederates whom they 
led to war appeared, at least in the eyes of an 
enemy, two hundred thousand strong; and of 
these about thiitv thousand were armed with 
cuirasses:!'* a train of four thousand mules at- 
tended their inarch; and their evening camp 
was regularly fortified with an enclosure of iron 
spikes. A series of bloody and undecisive com- 
bats is nothing more than an anticipation of 
what would have been effected in a few years 
by the course of nature: but I shall briefly pros- 
ecute the conquests of the two emperors from 
the hills of Cappadocia to the desert of Bagdad. 
The sieges of Mupsuestia and Tarsus, in Cilicia, 
first exercised the skill and perseverance of their 
troops. on whom, at this moment, I shall not 
hesitate to bestow the name of Romans. In the 
double citv of Mop-uestia. which is divided by 
the river Sarus, two hundred thousand Mos- 
lems were predestined to death or slavery.) a 
surprising degree of population, which must at 
least include the inhabitants of the dependent 
districts. Fey were surrounded and taken by 
assault; but ‘Tarsus was reduced by the slow 
progress of farine ; and no sooner had the Sara- 
cens yielded on honourable terms than they 
were mortilied by the distant and unprofitable 
view of the naval succours of Egypt. They were 
dismissed with a safe-conduct to the confines of 
Syria: a part of the old Christians had quietly 
lived under their duminion; and the vacant 
habitations were replenished by a new colony. 
But the masch was converted into a stable; the 
pulpit was delivered to the flames; many rich 
crosses of gold and gems the spoil of Asiatic 
churches, were made a grateful offering to the 
piety or avarice of the einperor; and he trans- 
ported the gates of Mopsuestia and Tarsus, 
which were fixed in the wall of Constantinople, 
an cternal monument of his victory. After they 
had forced and secured the narrow passes of 
Mount Amanus, the two Roman princes re- 
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peatedly carried their arms into the heart of 
Syria. Yet, instead of assaulting the walls of 
Antioch, the humanity or superstition of Nice- 
phorus appeared to respect the ancient metrop- 
olis of the East: he contented himself with 
drawing round the city a line of circumvalla- 
tion; left a stationary army; and instructed his 
lieutenant to expect, without impatience, the 
return of spring. But in the depth of winter, in a 
dark and rainy night, an adventurous subal- 
tern, with three hundred soldiers, approached 
the rampart, applied his scaling-ladders, occu- 
pied two adjacent towers, stood firm against the 
pressure of multitudes, and bravely maintained 
his post till he was relieved by the tardy. though 
effectual, support of his reluctant chief. The 
first tumult of slaughter and rapine subsided; 
the rein of Cesar and of Christ was restored; 
and the efforts of a hundred thousand Sara- 
cens, of the armies of Syria and the fleets of 
africa, were consumed without effect before the 
walls of Antioch. The royal city of Aleppo was 
subject to Seifeddowlat, of the dynasty of Hain- 
adan, who clouded his past glory by the pre- 
cipitate retreat which abandoned his kingdom 
and capital to the Roman invaders. In his 
stately palace, that stood without the walls of 
Aleppo, they joyfully seized a well-turnished 
magazine of arms, a stable of four teen hundred 
mules, and three hundred bags of silver and 
gold. But the walls of the city withstood the 
strokes of their battering-rains; and the be- 
siegers pitched their tents on the neighbouring 
mountain of Jaushan. Their retreat exasperated 
the quarrel of the townsimen and mercenaries; 
the guard of the gates and ramparts was de- 
serted; and, while they furiously charged cach 
other in the market-place, they were surprised 
and destroyed by the sword of a common ene- 
my. The male sex was exterminated by the 
sword; ten thousand youths were led into cap- 
tivity; the weight of the precious spoil exceeded 
the strength and number of the beasts of bur- 
then; the superfluous remainder was burnt; 
and, after a licentuuous possession of ten days, the 
Romans marched away froin the naked and 
bleeding city. In their Syrian inroads they com- 
manded the husbandinen to cultivate their 
lands, that they themselves, in the ensuing sea- 
son, might reap the benefit: more than a hun- 
dred cities were reduced to obedience; and 
eighteen pulpits of the principal moschs were 
cominitted to the flames to expiate the sacrilege 
of the disciples of Mohammed. The classic 
names of Hierapolis, Apamea, and Emesa re- 
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vive for a moment in the list of conquest: the 
emperor Zimisces encamped.in the paradise of 
Damascus, and accepted the ransoin of a sub- 
missive people ; and the torrent was only stopped 
by the impregnable fortress of Tripoli, on the 
sea-coast of Phornicia. Since the days of Hera- 
clius, the Euphrates, below the passage of 
Mount Taurus, had been impervious, and al- 
most invisible, to the Grecks, The river yielded 
a free passage to the victorious Zimisces: and 
the historian may imitate the speed with which 
he overran the once famous cities of Samosata, 
Edessa, Martyropolis, Anuda,"™® and Nisibis, 
the ancient limit of the empire in the neigh- 
bourhvod of the Tigris. His ardour was quick- 
ened by the desire of grasping the virgin trea- 
sures of Ecbatana,"" a well-known name, under 
which the Byzantine writer has concealed the 
capital of the Abbassides. The consternation of 
the fugitives had already diffused the terror of 
his naine; but the fancied riches of Bugdad had 
already been dissipated by the avarice and prod- 
igality of domestic tyrants. The prayers of the 
people, and the stern demands of the heutenant 
of the Bowides, required the caliph to provide 
for the defence of the city The helpless Mothi 
replied, that Jus arms, his revenues, and his 
provinces had been torn from his hands, and 
that he was ready to abdicate a dignity which 
he was unable to support. The cnur was inex- 
orable; the furniture of the palace was sold ; and 
the paltry price of lorty thousand pieces of gold 
was instantly consuined in private luxury But 
the apprehensions of Bagdad were relieved by 
the retreat of the Greeks: thirst and hunger 
guarded the desert of Mesopotamia; and the 
emperor, satiated with glory, and laden with 
Oriental spoils, returned to Constantinople, 
and displayed, in his triumph, thie silk, the aro- 
matics, and three hundred myriads of gold and 
silver. Yet the powers of the East had been bent, 
not broken, by this transient hurricane. After the 
departure of the Greeks, the fugitive princes ic- 
turned to their capitals; the subjects disclaimed 
their involuntary oaths of allegiance; the Mos- 
lems again purified their temples, and over- 
turned the idols of the saints and martyrs; the 
Nestorians and Jacobites preferred a Saracen 
to an orthodox master; and the numbers and 
spirit of the Melclites were inadequate to the 
support of the church and state. Of these exten- 
sive conquests, Antioch, with the cities of Cili- 
cia and the isle of Cyprus, was alone restored, a 
permanent and uscful accession to the Roman 
empire, 8 
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the darkness of the tenth century. We 
open with curiosity and respect the 
roval volumes of Constantine Porphyrogenitus,} 
which he composed at a mature age for the in- 
struction of his son, and which promise to un- 
fold the state of the Eastern empire, both in 
peace and war, both at home and abroad. In 
the first of these works he minutely describes the 
pompous ceremonies of the church and palace 
of Constantinople, according to his own prac- 
tice and that of his predecessors.” Un the second 
he attempts an accurate survey of the provinces, 
the themes, as they were then denominated, 
both of Europe and As + * The system of Roman 
tactics, the discipline and order of the troops, 
and the military operations by land and sea, 
are explained in the third of these didactic col- 
lecuions, which may be ascribed to Constantine 
or his father Leo.4 In the fourth, of the adminis- 
tration of the empire, he reveals the secrets of 
the Byzantine pohcy, in friendly or hostile in- 
tercourse with the nations of the earth. ‘The 
literarv labours of the age, the practical svstems 
of law, agriculture, and history, might redound 
to the benefit of the subject, and the honour of 
the Macedonian princes. The sixty books of the 
Bavilies.® the code and pandects of civil juris- 
prudence, were gradually framed in the three 
fst rerens of that prosperous dynasty. The art 
of avriculture had amused the Ictsure. and ex- 
erased the pens, of the best and wisest of the 
ancients; and their chosen precepts are com- 
prised in the twenty books of the Geaponics® of 
Constantine. At his command the historical ex- 
auples of vice and virtue were methodised in 
fifty-three books,’ and every citizen might ap- 
ply to his contemporaries or himself the lesson 
or the warning of past times. From the august 
character of a legislator, the sovereign of the 
East descends to the more humble office of a 
teacher and a scribe: and if his successors and 
subj. ts were regardless of his paternal cares, ie 
may inherit and enjoy the everlasting legacy. 
A closer survey will indeed reduce the value 
of the gift and the gratitude of pusterity: in the 
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possession of these Imperial treasures we may 
still deplore our poverty and ignorance; and the 
fading glories of their authors will be obliter- 
ated by indiflerence or contempt. The Basilics 
will sink to a broken copy. a partial and muti- 
lated version in the Greck language, of the laws 
of Justinian; but the sense of the old civilians is 
often superseded by the influence of bigotry: 
and the absolute prohibition of divorce, con- 
cubinage, and interest for money, enslaves the 
freedom of trade and the happiness of private 
life. In the historical book a subject of Constan- 
tine might admire the inimitable virtues of 
Greece and Rome: he might learn to what a 
pitch of energy and elevation the human char- 
acter had formerly aspired. But a contrary ef- 
fect must have been produced by a new edition 
of the lives of the saints, which the great logo- 
thete, or chancellor of the empire. was directed 
to prepare; and the dark fund of superstition 
was enriched by the fabulous and florid legends 
of Simon the Metaphrast.* ‘The merits and mira- 
cles of the whole calendar are of Jess account in 
the cves of a save than the toil of a single hus- 
bandinan,. who muluplies the gifts of the Crea- 
tor and supplies the food of his brethren. Yet 
the roval authors of the Geapontcs were more 
scriously employed in expounding the precepts 
of the destroying art, which has been taught 
since the days of Xenophon’ as the art of heroes 
and kings. But the 7 actics of Leo and Constan- 
tine are mingled with the baser alloy of the age 
in which they lived. It was destitute of original 
genius; they mnoplicity transcribe the rules and 
inaxims which had been confirmed by victories. 
It was unskilled in the propriety of style and 
method; they blindly confound the mast dis- 
tant and discordant institutions, the phalany of 
Spatta and that of Macedon, the legions of 
Cato and Trajan, of Augustus and Theodosius, 
Even the use, or at least the importance. of 
these military rudiments may be fairly ques- 
tioned: their general theory is dictated by rea- 
son: but the merit. as well as difficulty, consists 
in the application. ‘The discipline of a soldier is 
formed by exercise rather than by study: the 
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talents of a commander are appropriated to 
those calm, though rapid, minds, which nature 
produces to decide the fate of armies and na- 
tions: the former is the habit of a life, the latter 
the glance of a moment; and the battles won by 
lessons of tactics may be numbered with the 
epic poems created from the rules of criticism. 
The book of ceremonies is a recital. tedious yet 
imperfect, of the despicable pageantry which 
had infected the church and state since the 
gradual decay of the purity of the one and the 
power of the other. A review of the themes or 
provinces might promise such authentic and 
useful information as the curiosity of govern- 
ment only can obtain, instead of traditionary 
fables on the origin of the cities, and malicious 
epigrams on the vices of their inhabitants.!° 
Such information the historian would have 
been pleased to record; nor should his silence 
be condemned if the most interesting objects, 
the population of the capital and provinces, the 
amount of taxes and revenues, the numbers of 
subjects and strangers who served under the 
Imperial standard, have been unnoticed by 
Leo the Philosopher and his son Constantine. 
His treatise of the public administration is 
stained with the same blemishes; yet it is dis- 
criminated by peculiar merit: the antiquities of 
the nations may be doubtful or tabulous; but 
the geography and manners of the barbaric 
world are delineated with curious accuracy. Of 
these nations the Franks alone were qualified to 
observe in their turn, and to describe, the me- 
tropolis of the East. The ambassador of the 
great Otho, a bishop of Creniona, has painted 
the state of Constantinople aboyt the middle of 
the tenth century: his style is glowing, his nar- 
rative lively, his observation kecn; and even the 
prejudices and passions of Liutprand are stamp- 
ed with an original character of freedom and 
genius.!! From this scanty fund of forcign and 
domestic materials I shall investigate the form 
and substance of the Byzantine empire; the 
provinces and wealth, the civil government and 
military force, the character and literature, of 
the Grecks in a period of six hundred ycars, 
from the rcign of Heraclius to the successful in- 
vasion of the Franks or Latins. 

After the final division between the sons of 
Theodosius, the swarins of the barbarians from 
Scythia and Germany overspread the provinces 
and extinguished the empire of ancient Rome, 
The weakness of Constantinople was concealed 
by extent of dominion; her limits were invio- 
late, or at least entire; and the kingdom of Jus- 
tinian was enlarged by the splendid acquisition 
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of Africa and Italy. But the possession of these 
new conquests was transient and precarious, 
and almost a moiety of the Eastern empire was 
torn away by the arms of the Saracens. Syria 
and Egypt were oppressed by the Arabian ca- 
liphs, and, after the reduction of Africa, their 
lieutenants invaded and subdued the Roman 
province which had been changed into the 
Gothic monarchy of Spain. The islands of the 
Mediterranean were not inaccessible to their 
naval powers; and it was from their extreme 
Stations, the harbours of Crete and the fortresses 
of Cilicia, that the faithful or rebel emirs in- 
sulted the majesty of the throne and capital. 
The remaining provinces, under the obedience 
of the cmperors, were cast into a new mould; 
and the jurisdiction of the presidents, the con- 
sulars, and the counts was superseded by the 
institution of the themes,” or military govern- 
ments, which prevailed under the successors of 
Heraclius, and are described by the pen of the 
royal author. Of the twenty-nine themes, twelve 
in Europe and seventeen in Asia, the origin is 
obscure, the etymology doubtful or capricious, 
the limits were arbitrary and fluctuating; but 
some particular names that sound the most 
strangely to our ear were derived from the chat- 
acter and attributes of the troops that were 
maintained at the expense and for the guard ot 
the respcctive divisions. ‘he vanity of the 
Greek princes most eagerly grasped the shadow 
of conquest and the meinory of lost dominion. 
A new Mesopotamia was created on the west- 
ern side of the Euphrates; the appellation and 
prictor of Sicily were transferred to a narrow 
slip of Calabria; and a fragment of the duchy of 
Beneventum was promoted to the style and title 
of the theme of Lombardy. In the decline of the 
Arabian empire the successors of Constantine 
might indulge their pride in more solid advan- 
tages. The victories of Nicephorus, John Zimis- 
ces, and Basil the Second, revived the fame, and 
enlarged the boundaries, of the Roman name; 
the province of Cilicia, the metropolis of An- 
tioch, the islands of Crete and Cyprus were re- 
stored to the allegiance of Christ and Caesar; 
one-third of Italy was annexed to the throne of 
Constantinople, the kingdom of Bulgaria was 
destroyed, and the last sovereigns of the Mace- 
donian dynasty extended their sway from the 
sources of the Tigris to the neighbourhood of 
Rome. In the eleventh century the prospect 
was again clouded by new enemies and new 
misfortunes; the relics of Italy were swept away 
by the Norman adventurers, and almost all the 
Asiatic branches were dissevered from the Ro- 
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man trunk by the Turkish conqucrors. After 
these losses the emperors of the Comnenian 
family continued to reign from the Danube to 
Peloponnesus, and from Belgrade to Nice, Tre- 
bizond, and the winding stream of the Mean- 
der. The spacious provinces of Thrace, Macce- 
donia, and Grcece were obedient to their scep- 
tre ; the possession of Cyprus, Rhodes. and Crete 
was accompanied by the fifty islands of the 
/Egean or Holy Sea,!* and the remnant of their 
empire transcends the measure of the largest of 
the European kingdoms. 

The same princes might assert, with dignity 
and truth, that of all the monarchs of Christen- 
dom they possessed the greatest city,'4 the most 
ample revenue, the most flourishing and popu- 
lous state. With the decline and fall of the em- 
pire the cities of the West had decayed and fall- 
en; nor could the ruins of Rome, or the mud 
walls, wooden hovels, and narrow precincts of 
Paris and London, prepare the Latin stranger 
to contemplate the situation and extent of Con- 
stantinople, her stately palaces and churches, 
and the arts and luxury of an innumcrable peo- 
pie. Her treasures mignt attract, but her virgin 
strength had repelled, and still promised to re- 
pel, the audacious invasion of the Persian and 
Bulgarian, the Arab and the Russian. The prov- 
inces were less fortunate and impregnable, and 
few districts, few cities, could be discovered 
which had not been violated by some fierce 
barbarian, impatient to despoil. because he was 
hopeless to possess. From the age of Justinian 
the Eastern empire was sinking below its for- 
mer level; the powers of destruction were more 
active than those of improvement; and the 
calamities of war were embittered by the more 
permanent evils of civil and ecclesiastical tyran- 
ny. The captive who had escaped from the bar- 
barians was often stripped and imprisoned by 
the ministers of his sovereign; the Greck super- 
stition relaxed the mind by prayer, and emaci- 
ated the body by fasting; and the multitude of 
convents and festivals diverted many hands and 
many days from the temporal service of man- 
kind. Yet the subjects of the Byzantine empire 
were still the most dexterous and diligent of na- 
tians; their country was blessed by nature with 
every advantage of soil, climate, and situation; 
and, in the support and restoration of the arts, 
their patient and peaceful temper was more use- 
ful than the warlike spirit and feudal anarchy of 
Eurupe. The provinces that still adhered to the 
empire were repeopled and enriched by the 
misfortunes of those which were irrecoverably 
lost. From the yoke of the caliphs, the Catholics 
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of Syria, Egypt, and Africa retired to the alle- 
giance of their prince, to the soceity of their 
brethren; the movable wealth, which cludes the 
search of oppression, accompanied and allevi- 
ated their exile, and Constantinople received 
into her bosom the fugitive trade of Alexandria 
and Tyre. The chicfs of Armenia and Scythia, 
who fled from hostile or religious persecution, 
were hospitably entertained; their followers 
were encouraged to build new cities and to cul- 
tivate waste lands; and many spots. both in 
Europe and Asia, preserved the name, the man- 
ners, or at least the memory, of these national 
colonies. Even the tribes of barbarians who had 
seated themselves in arms on the territory of 
the empire were gradually reclaimed to the 
Jaws of the church and state, and, as long as they 
were separated from the Greeks, their posterity 
supplied a race of faithful and obedient soldiers. 
Did we possess sufficient materials to survey the 
twenty-nine themes of the Byzantine monarchy, 
our curiosity might be satisfied with a chosen 
example: it is fortunate cnough that the clearest 
light should be thrown on the most interesting 
province, and the name of PELOPONNEsvs will 
awaken the attention of the classic reader. 

As carly as the cighth century, in the troubled 
reign of the Iconoclasts, Greece, and even Pelo- 
ponnesus.!® were overrun by some Sclavonian 
bands who outstripped the royal standard of 
Bulgaria. The strangers of old, Cadmus, and 
Danaus, and Pelops, had planted in that fruit- 
ful soil the seeds of policy and learning; but the 
savages of the north eradicated what yet re- 
mained of their sickly and withered roots. In 
this irruption the country and the inhabitants 
were transformed: the Grecian blood was con- 
taminated; and the proudest nobles of Pelopon- 
nesus were branded with the names of foreign- 
ers and slaves. By the diligence of succeeding 
princes, the land was in some measure purified 
from the barbarians; and the humble remnant 
was bound by an oath of obedience, tribute, and 
military service, which they often renewed and 
often violated. ‘The siege of Patras was formed 
by a singular concurrence of the Sclavonians of 
Peloponnesus and the Saracens of Africa. In 
their last distress a pious fiction of the approach 
of the pr-etor of Corinth revived the courage of 
the citizens. Their sally was bold and successful; 
the strangers embarked, the rehels submitted, 
and the glory of the day was ascribed to a phan- 
tom or a stranger, who fought in the foremost 
ranks under the character of St. Andrew the 
Apostle. The shrine which contained his relics 
was decorated with the trophies of victory, and 
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the captive race was for ever devoted to the serv- 
ice and vassalage of the metropolitan church 
of Patras. By the revolt of two Sclavonian tribes 
in the neighbourhood of Helos and Lacedz- 
mon, the peace of the peninsula was often dis- 
turbed. They sometimes insulted the weakness, 
and sometimes resisted the oppression, of the 
Byzantine government, till at length the ap- 
proach of their hostile brethren extorted a 
golden bull to define the rights and obligations 
of the Ezzerites and Milengi, whose annual 
tribute was defined at twelve hundred pieces of 
gold. From these strangers the Imperial geog- 
rapher has accurately distinguished a domestic 
and perhaps original race, who, in some degree, 
might derive their blood from the much-injured 
Helots. The liberality of the Romans, and es- 
pecially of Augustus, had enfranchised the mari- 
time cities from the dominion of Sparta; and the 
continuance of the same benefit ennobled them 
with the title of Eleuthero, or Free-Laconians.'6 
In the time of Constantine Porphyrogenitus 
they had acquired the name of Maznotes, under 
which they dishonour the claim of liberty by 
the inhuman pillage of all that is shipwrecked 
on their rocky shores. Their territory, barren 
of corn but fruitful of olives, extended to the 
Cape of Malea: they accepted a chief or prince 
from the Byzantine prztor; and a light tribute 
of four hundred pieces of gold was the badge of 
their immunity rather than of their dependence. 
The freemen of Laconia assumed the character 
of Ramans, and long adhered to the religion of 
the Greeks. By the zeal of the emperor Basil, 
they were baptised in the faith of Christ: but 
the altars of Venus and Neptune had been 
crowned by these rustic votaries five hundred 
years after they were proscribed in the Roinan 
world. In the theme of Peloponnesus!’ forty 
cities were still numbered, and the declining 
state of Sparta, Argos, and Corinth tnay be sus- 
pended in the tenth century, at an equal dis- 
tance, perhaps, between their antique splen- 
dour and their present desolation. The duty of 
military service, either in person or by substi- 
tute, was imposed on the lands or benefices of 
the province; a sum of five pieces of gold was 
assessed on each of the substantial tenant“; and 
the same capitation was shared among several 
heads of inferior value. On the proclamation of 
an Italian war, the Peloponnesians excused 
themselves by a voluntary oblation of one hun- 
dred pounds of gold (four thousand pounds 
sterling), and a thousand horses with their arms 
and trappings. The churches and monastcries 
furnished their contingent; a sacrilegious profit 
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was extorted from the sale of ecclesiastical hon- 
ours; and the indigent bishop of Leucadia!® was 
made responsible for a pension of one hundred 
pieces of gold.” 

But the wealth of the province, and the trust 
of the revenue, were founded on the fair and 
plentiful produce of trade and manufactures; 
and some symptoms of liberal policy may be 
traced in a law which exempts from all personal 
taxes the mariners of Peloponnesus, and the 
workmen in parchment and purple. This de- 
nomination may be fairly applied or extended 
to the manufactures of linen, woollen, and more 
espccially of silk: the two former of which had 
flourished in Greece since the days of Ilomer; 
and the last was introduced perhaps as early as 
the reign of Justinian. These arts, which were 
exercised at Corinth, Thebes, and Argos, af- 
forded food and occupation to a numerous peo- 
ple: the men, women, and children were dis- 
tributed according to their age and strength; 
and if many of these were domestic slaves, their 
masters, who directed the work and enjoyed the 
profit, were of a free and honourable condition. 
The gifts which a rich and gencrous matron of 
Peloponnesus presented to the emperor Basil, 
her adopted son, were doubtless fabricated in 
the Grecian looms. Danielis bestowed a carpet 
of fine wool, of a pattern which imitated the 
spots of a peacock’s tail, of a magnitude to over- 
spread the floor of a new church, erected in the 
triple name of Christ, of Michaebthe archangel, 
and of the prophet Elyah. She gave six hundred 
picces of silk and linen, of various use and de- 
nomination: the silk was painted with the ‘Ty- 
rian dye, and adorned by the labours of the 
needle; and the linen was so exquisitely fine, 
that an entire picce might be rolled in the hol- 
low of a cane.?® In his description of the Greek 
manufactures, an historian of Sicily discrim- 
inates their price, according to the weight and 
quality of the silk, the closeness of the texture, 
the beauty of the colours, and the taste and ma- 
terials of the embroidery. A single, or even a 
double or treble thread was thought sufficient 
for ordinary sale; but the union of six threads 
composed a piece of stronger and more costly 
workmanship. Among the colours, he cele- 
brates, with affectation of eloquence, the fiery 
blaze of the scarlet, and the softer lustre of the 
green. The embroidery was raised cither in silk 
or gold: the more simple ornament of stripes or 
circles was surpassed by the nicer imitation of 
flowers: the vestments that were fabricated for 
the palace or the altar often glittered with pre- 
cious stones; and the figures were delineated in 
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strings of Oriental pearls.” Till the twelfth cen- 
tury, Grecce alone, of all the countries of Chris- 
tendom, was possessed of the insect who is 
taught by naturc, and of the workmen who are 
instructed by art, to prepare this elegant lux- 
ury. But the secret had been stolen by the dex- 
terity and diligence of the Arabs: the caliphs of 
the East and West scorned to borrow from the 
unbelievers their furniture and apparel; and 
two cities of Spain, Almeria and Lisbon, were 
famous for the inanufacture, the use, and per- 
haps the exportation of silk. It was first intro- 
duced into Sicily by the Normans; and this 
emigration of trade distinguishes the victory of 
Roger from the uniform and fruitless hostilities 
of every age. After the sack of Corinth, Athens, 
and Thebes, his lieutenant ernbarked with a 
captive train of weavers and artificers of both 
sexes, a trophy glorious to their master and dis- 
graceful to the Greek emperor.” The king of 
Sicily was not insensible of the value of the 
present; and, in the restitution of the prisoners, 
he excepted only the male and female manu- 
facturers of Thebes and Corinth. who labour, 
says the Byzantine hisvw.ian,. under a barbarous 
lord, like the old Eretrians in the service of 
Darius.?3 A stately edifice. in the palace of Pa- 
lermo, was erected for the use of this industrious 
colony ;?4 and the art was propagated by their 
children and disciples to satisfy the increasing 
demand of the western world. The decay of the 
looms of Sicily may be ascribed to the troubles 
of the island and the competition of the Italian 
cities. In the year thirteen hundred and four- 
teen, Lucca alone, among her sister republics, 
enjoyed the lucrative monopoly.?* A domestic 
revolution dispersed the manufacturers to Flor- 
ence, Bologna, Venice, Milan, and even the 
countries beyond the Alps; and thirteen years 
after this event, the statutes of Modena enjoin 
the planting of mulberry-trees and regulate the 
duties on raw silk.2@ The northern climates are 
less propitious to the education of the silkworm; 
but the industry of France and England?’ is 
supplied and enriched by the productions of 
Italy and China. 

I must repeat the complaint that the vague 
and scanty memorials of the times will not af- 
ford any just estimate of the taxes, the revenue, 
and the resources of the Greck empire. From 
every province of Europe and Asia the rivulets 
of gold and silver discharged into the hnperial 
rese, voir a copious and perennial stream. The 
separation of the branches from the trunk in- 
creased the relative magnitude of Constanti- 
nople; and the maxims of despotism contracted 
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the state to the capital, the capital to the palacc, 
and the palace to the royal person. A Jewish 
traveller, who visited the East in the twelfth 
century, is lost in his admiration of the Byzan. 
tine riches. ‘‘It is here,” says Benjamin of Tu- 
dela, “‘in the quecn of cities, that the tributes of 
the Greek empire are annually deposited, and 
the lofty towers are filled with precious maga- 
zines of silk, purple, and gold. It is said that 
Constantinople pays each day to her sovereign 
twenty thousand pieccs of gold, which are levied 
on the shops, taverns, and markets, on the mer- 
chants of Persia and Egypt, of Russia and Hun- 
gary, of Italy and Spain, who frequent the cap- 
ital by sea and land.’”*8 In all pecuniary matters 
the authority of a Jew is doubtless respectable; 
but as the three hundred and sixty-five davs 
would produce a yearly income exceeding 
seven millions sterling, | am tempted to retrench 
at least the numerous festivals of the Greek 
calendar. ‘The mass of treasure that was saved 
by Theodora and Basil the Second will suggest 
a splendid, though indefinite, idea of their sup- 
plies and resources. The mother of Michael, 
before she retired to a cloister, attempted to 
check or expose the prodigality of her ungrate- 
ful son by a free and faithful account of the 
wealth which he inherited; one hundred and 
nine thousand pounds of gold and three hun- 
dred thousand of silver, the fruits of her own 
economy and that of her deccased husband.” 
The avarice of Basil is not less renowned than 
his valour and fortune: his victorious armies 
were paid and rewarded without breaking into 
the mass of two hundred thousand pounds of 
gold (about eight millions sterling), which he 
had buried in the subterraneous vaults of the 
palace.*° Such accumulation of treasure is re- 
jected by the theory and practice of modern 
policy; and we are more apt to compute the 
national riches by the use and abuse of the pub- 
lic credit. Yet the maxims of antiquity are still 
embraced by a monarch formidable to his ene- 
mies; by a republic respectable to her allies; 
and both have attained their respective ends of 
military power and domestic tranquillity. 
Whatever might be consumed for the present 
wants or reserved for the future use of the state, 
the first and most sacred demand was for the 
pomp and pleasure of the emperor; and his dis- 
cretion only could define the measure of his 
private expense. The princes of Constantinople 
were far removed from the simplicity of nature ; 
yet, with the revolving seasons, they were led by 
taste or fashion to withdraw to a purer air from 
the smoke and tumult of the capital. They en- 
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joyed, or affected to enjoy, the rustic festival of 
the vintage: their leisure was amused by the 
exercise of the chase and the calmer occupation 
of fishing; and in the summer heats they were 
shaded from the sun, and refreshed by the cool- 
ing breezes from the sea. The coasts and islands 
of Asia and Europe were covered with their 
magnificent villas; but instead of the modest 
art which secretly strives to hide itself and to 
decorate the scenery of nature, the marble 
structure of their gardens served only to expose 
the riches of the lord and the labours of the 
architect. The successive casualties of inheri- 
tance and forfeiture had rendered the sovereign 
proprietor of many stately houses in the city 
and suburbs, of which twelve were appropri- 
ated to the ministers of state; but the great pal- 
ace,*! the centre of the Imperial residence, was 
fixed during eleven centuries to the same posi- 
tion, between the hippodrome, the cathedral of 
St. Sophia, and the gardens, which descended 
by many a terrace to the shores of the Propon- 
tis. The primitive edifice of the first Constantine 
was a copy, or rival, of ancient Rome; the 
gradual imiprovements of his successors aspired 
to emulate the wondcrs of the old world. and 
in the tenth century the Byzantine palace ex- 
cited the admiration, at least of the Latins, by 
an unquestionable pre-eminence of strength, 
size, and magnificence.** But the toil and treas- 
ure of so many ages had produced a vast and 
irregular pile: each separate building was 
marked with the character of the times and of 
the founder; and the want of space might ex- 
cuse the reigning monarch who demolished, 
perhaps with secret satisfactign, the works of 
his predecessors. The economy of the emperor 
Theophilus allowed a more free and ample 
scope for his domestic luxury and splendour. A 
favourite ambassador, who had astonished the 
Abbassides themselves by his pride and liberal- 
ity, presented on his return the model of a pal- 
ace which the caliph of Bagdad had recently 
constructed on the banks of the Tigris. The 
model was instantly copied and surpassed: the 
new buildings of Theophilus** were accompan- 
ied with gardens and with five churches, one of 
which was conspicuous for size and beauty: it 
was crowned with three domes, the root of gilt 
brass reposed on columns of Italian marble, 
and the walls were incrusted with marbles of 
various colours. In the face of the church a 
semicircular portico, of the figure and name of 
the Greek sigma, was supported by fifteen col- 
umns of Phrygian marble, and the subterran- 
eous vaults were of a similar construction. ‘The 
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square before the sigma was decorated with a 
fountain, and the margin of the basin was lined 
and encompassed with plates of silver. In the 
beginning of each season the basin, instead of 
water, was replenished with the most exquisite 
fruits, which were abandoned to the populace 
for the entertainment of the prince. Ele enjoyed 
this tumultuous spectacle from a throne re- 
splendent with gold and gems, which was raised 
by a marble staircase to the height of a lofty 
terrace. Below the throne were seated the offi- 
cers of his guards, the magistrates, the chiefs of 
the factions of the circus; the inferior steps were 
occupied by the people, and the place below 
was covered with troops of dancers, singers, and 
pantomimes. The square was surrounded by the 
hall of justice, the arsenal, and the various offi- 
ces of business and pleasure; and the purple 
chamber was named from the annual distribu- 
tion of robes of scarlet and purple by the hand 
of the empress herself. The long scries of the 
apartments was adapted to the scasons, and 
decorated with marble and porphyry, with 
painting, sculpture, and mosaics, with a pro- 
fusion of gold, silver, and precious stones. His 
fanciful magnificence employed the skill and 
patience of such artists as the times could aflord ; 
but the taste of Athens would have despised 
their frivolous and costly labours; a golden tree, 
with its leaves and branches, which sheltered a 
multitude of birds warbling their artificial 
notes, and two lions of massy gold, and of the 
natural size, who looked and roared like their 
brethren of the forest. [he successors of Theo- 
philus, of the Basilian and Comnenian dynas- 
ties, were not less ambitious of leaving some me- 
morial of their residence; and the portion of the 
palace most splendid and august was dignified 
with the title of the golden triclimum.™ With be- 
coming modesty the rich and noble Grecks as- 
pired to imitate their sovereign, and when they 
passed through the streets on horseback, in their 
robes of silk and embroidery, they were mis- 
taken by the children for kings.** A matron of 
Peloponnesus,*” who had cherished the infant 
fortunes of Basil the Macedonian, was excited 
by tenderness or vanity to visit the greatness of 
her adopted son. In a journey of five hundred 
miles from Patras to Constantinople, her age or 
indolence declined the fatigue of a horse or 
carriage; the soft litter or bed of Danielis was 
transported on the shoulders of ten robust 
slaves, and, as they were relieved at easy dis- 
tances, a band of threc hundred was selected 
for the performance of this service. She was cn- 
tertaincd in the Byzantine palace with filial 
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reverence and the honours of a queen; and 
whatever might be the origin of her wealth, her 
gifts were not unworthy of the regal dignity. I 
have already described the fine and curious 
manufactures of Peloponnesus, of linen, silk, 
and woollen; but the most acceptable of her 
prescnts consisted in three hundred beautiful 
youths, of whom one hundred were cunuchs ;** 
“for she was not ignorant,”’ says the historian, 
“that the air of the palace is more congenial to 
such insects, than a shepherd’s dairy to the flies 
of the summer.” During her lifetime she be- 
stowed the greater part of her estates in Pelo- 
ponncesus, and her testament instituted Leo, the 
son of Basil, her universal heir. After the pay- 
iment of the legacies, fourscore villas or farms 
were added to the Imperial domain, and three 
thousand slaves of Danielis were enfranchised 
by their new lord, and transplanted as a colony 
to the Italian coast. From this example of a pri- 
vate matron we may estimate the wealth and 
magnificence of the emperors. Yet our enjoy- 
ments are confined by a narrow circle, and, 
whatsoever inay be its value, the luxury of life 
is possessed with inore innocence and safety by 
the master of his own, than by the steward of 
the public, fortune. 

In an absolute government. which levels the 
distinctions of noble and plebeian birth, the 
sovereign is the sole fountain of honour; and the 
rank, both in the palace and the empire, de- 
pends on the titles and offices which are be- 
stowed and resumed by his arbitrary will. 
Above a thousand years. from Vespasian to 
Alexius Comnenus,” the Cesar was the second 
person, or at least the second degree, after the 
supreine title of Augustus was more freely com- 
municated to the sons and brothers of the 
reigning monarch. To elude without violating 
his promise to a powerful associate, the husband 
of his sister, and. without giving himself an 
equal, to reward the piety of his brother Isaac, 
the crafty Alexius interposed a new and super- 
eminent dignity. The happy flexibility of the 
Greek tongue allowed him to compound the 
names of Augustus and Emperor (Sebastos and 
Autocrator), and the union produced the sono- 
reus title of Sebastocrator, He was exalted above 
the Casar on the first step of the throne: the 
public acclamations repeated his name; and he 
was only distinguished from the sovereign by 
some peculiar ornaments of the head and feet. 
The emperor alone could assume the purple or 
red buskins, and the close diadem or tiara, 
which imitated the fashion of the Persian kings. *° 
It was a high pyramidal cap of cloth or silk, al- 
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most concealed by a profusion of pearls and 
jewels: the crown was formed by a horizontal 
circle and two arches of gold: at the summit, 
the point of their intersection, was placed a 
globe or cross, and two strings or lappets of 
pearl depended on either cheek. Instead of red, 
the buskins of the Sebastocrator and Cesar 
were green; and on their open coronets, or 
crowns, the precious gems were more sparingly 
distributed. Beside and below the Czsar the 
fancy of Alexius created the Panhypersebastos and 
the Protosebastos, whose sound and signification 
will satisfy a Grecian ear. ‘They imply a superi- 
ority and a priority above the simple name of 
Augustus; and this sacred and primitive title of 
the Roman prince was degraded to the kins- 
men and servants of the Byzantine court. The 
daughter of Alexius applauds with fond com- 
placency this artful gradation of hopes and 
honours; but the science of words is accessible 
tu the meanest cgpacity; and this vain diction- 
ary was easily enriched by the pride of his suc- 
cessors. To their favourite sons or brothers they 
imparted the more lofty appellation of Lord or 
Despot, which was illustrated with new orna- 
ments and prerogatives, and placed iminedi- 
ately after the person of the emperor himself. 
The five tides of. 1. Despot; 2. Sebastocratur; 3. 
Cesar; 4. Panhypersebastos; and, 5. Protosebustos; 
were usually confined to the princes of his 
blood: they were the emanations of his majesty; 
but as they exercised no 1egular functions, their 
existence was useless, and their authority pre- 
carious. 

But in every monarchy the substantial pow- 
ers of government must be divided and exer- 
cised by the ministers of the palace and treas- 
ury, Uic fleet and army. The titles alone can 
differ; and in the revolution of ages, the counts 
and pritfects, the prator and qu.tstor, insensi- 
bly descended, while their servants rose above 
their heads to the first honours of the state. 1. In 
a monarchy, which refers every object to the 
person of the prince, the care and ceremonies of 
the palace form the inost respectable depart- 
ment. The Curopalata. so illusuious in the age 
of Justinian, was supplanted by the Protovestiare, 
whose primitive functions were limited to the 
custody of the wardrobe. Froin thence his juris- 
diction was extended over the numerous ine- 
nials of pomp and luxury; and he presided with 
his silver wand at the public and private audi- 
ence. 2. In the ancient system of Constantine, 
the name of Logothete, or accountant, was ap- 
plied to the receivers of the finances: the prin- 
cipal officers were distinguished as the Logo- 
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thetes of the domain, of the posts, the Army, 
the private and public treasure; and the great 
Logothete, the supreme guardian of the laws and 
revenues, is compared with the chancellor of 
the Latin monarchies.“ His discerning eye per- 
vaded the civil administration; and he was as- 
sisted, in due subordination, by the eparch or 
prefect of the city, the first secretary, and the 
keepers of the privy seal, the archives, and the 
red and purple ink which was reserved for the 
sacred signature of the empcror alone.*? The 
introductor and interpreter of foreign ambassa- 
dors were the great Chiauss** and the Drago- 
man,** two names of Turkish origin, and which 
are still familiar to the Sublime Porte. 3. From 
the humble style and service of guards, the Do- 
mestics insensibly rose to the station of gencrals; 
the military themes of the East and West, the 
legions of Europe and Asia, were often divided, 
till the great Domestic was finally invested with 
the universal and absolute command of the land 
forces. The Protostrator, in his original functions 
was the assistant of the emperor when he 
mounted on horseback: he gradually became 
the lieutenant of the great Domestic in the 
field; and his jurisdiction extended over the 
stables, the cavalry, and the royal train of hunt- 
ing and hawking. The Stratopedarch was the 
great judge of the camp: the Protospathatre coin- 
manded the guards; the Constadle,** the great 
fEteriarch, and the Acolyth, were the separate 
chiefs of the Franks, the barbarians, and the 
Varangi, or English, the mercenary strangers, 
who, in the decay of the national spirit, formed 
the nerve of the Byzantine arinics. 4. The naval 
powers were under the command of the great 
Duke; in his absence they obeyed the great Drun- 
gaire of the fleet; and, in Avs place, the Emir, or 
Admiral, a name of Saracen extraction,‘ but 
which has been naturalised in all the modern 
languages of Europe. Of these officers, and of 
many more whom it would be useless to enu- 
merate, the civil and military hierarchy was 
framed. Their honours and cmoluments, their 
dress and titles, their mutual salutations and 
respective pre-eminence, were halanced with 
more exquisite labour than would have fixed 
the constitution of a free people; and the code 
was almost perfect when this baseless fabric, the 
monument of pride and servitude, was for ever 
buried in the ruins of the empire. 

The most lofty titles, and the most humble 
postures, which devotion has applied to the Su- 
preme Being, have been prostituted by flattery 
and fear to creatures of the same nature with 
ourselves. The mode of adoration,” of falling 
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prostrate on the ground and kissing the feet of 
the emperor, was borrowed by Diocletian from 
Persian servitude; but it was continued and ag- 
gravated till the last age of the Greek monarchy. 
Excepting only on Sundays, when it was waived, 
from a motive of religious pridc, this humiliat- 
ing reverence was exacted from all who entered 
the royal presence, from the princes invested 
with the diadem and purple, and from the am- 
bassadors who represented their independent 
sovereigns, the caliphs of Asia, Egypt, or Spain, 
the kings of France and Italy, and the Latin 
emperors of ancient Rome. In his transactions 
of business, Liutprand, bishop of Cremona,*" 
asserted the free spirit of a Frank and the dig- 
nity of his master Otho. Yet his since1itv cannot 
disguise the abasement of his first audicnce. 
When he approached the throne, the birds of 
the golden tree began to warble their notes, 
which were accompanied by the roarings of the 
two lions of gold. With his two companions 
Liutprand was compelled to bow and to fall 
prostrate; and thrice he touched the ground 
with his forehead. He arose; but in the short 
interval the throne had been hoisted by an en- 
gine from the floor to the ceiling, the Imperial 
figure appeared in new and more gorgeous ap- 
parel, and the interview was concluded in 
hauphty and inajestic silence. In this honest and 
curious narrative the bishop of Cremona repre- 
sents the ceremonies of the Byzantine court, 
which are still practised in the Sublime Porte, 
and which werc preserved in the last age of the 
dukes of Muscovy or Russia. After a long jour- 
ney by the sea and land, from Venice to Con- 
stantinople, the ainbassador halted at the gold- 
en gate, till he was conducted by the formal 
officers to the hospitable palace prepared for 
his reception; but this palace was a prison, and 
his jealous keepers prohibited all social inter- 
course cither with strangers or natives. At his 
first audience he offered the gifts of his master— 
slaves, and golden vases, and costly armour. 
The ostentatious payment of the officers and 
troops displayed before his cyes the riches of the 
empire: he was entertained at a royal ban- 
quct, ” in which the ambassadors of the nations 
were marshalled by the esteem or contempt of 
the Greeks: from his own table, the emperor, as 
the most signal favour, sent the plates which he 
had tasted; and his favourites were dismissed 
with a robe of honour.” In the morning and 
evening of cach day his civil and military ser- 
vants attended their duty in the palace; their 
labour was repaid by the sight, perhaps by the 
smile, of their lord; his commands were signified 
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by a nod or a sign: but all earthly greatness 
stood silent and submissive in his presence. In 
his regular or extraordinary processions through 
the capital, he unveiled his person to the public 
view: the rites of policy were connected with 
those of religion, and his visits to the principal 
churches were regulated by the festivals of the 
Greek calendar. On the eve of these processions 
the gracious or devout intention of the monarch 
was proclaiined by the heralds. The streets 
were cleared and purified; the pavement was 
strewed with flowers; the most precious furni- 
ture, the gold and silver plate and silken hang- 
ings, were displayed from the windows and bal- 
conies; and a severe discipline restrained and 
silenced the tumult of the populace. "Fhe march 
was opened by the military officers at the head 
of their troops: they were followed in long order 
by the magistrates and ministers of the civil 
government: the person of the emperor was 
guarded by his eunuchs and domestics, and at 
the church door he was solemnly received by 
the patriarch and his clergy. ‘Vhe task of ap- 
plause was not abana: ved to the rude and spon- 
taneous voices of the crowd. ‘The most con- 
venient stations were occupied by the bands of 
the blue and green factions of the circus; and 
their furious conflicts, which had shaken the 
capital, were insensibly sunk to an emulation 
of servitude. From either side they echoed in re- 
sponsive melody the praises of the emperor; 
their poets and musicians directed the choir, 
and long life* and victory were the burden of 
every song. The same acclamations were per- 
formed at the audience, the banquet. and the 
church, and as an evidence of boundless sway, 
they were repeated in the Latin,4 Gothic, Per- 
sian. French, and even English language.*" bv 
the mercenaries who sustained the real or ficti- 
tious character of those nations. By the pen of 
Constantine Porphyrogenitus this science of 
form and flattery has been reduced into a pom- 
pous and trifling voluime,*® which the vanity of 
succeeding times might enrich with an ample 
supplement. Yet the clamer retiection of a 
prince would surely suggest that the same ac- 
clamations were applied to every character and 
every reign: and if he had risen from a private 
rank, he might remember that his own voice 
had been the loudest and most eager in ap- 
plause, at the very moinent when he envied the 
fortyne, or conspired against the life, of his 
predecessor. °! 

The princes of the North, of the nations, says 
Constantine, without faith or fame, were ambi- 
tious of mingling their blood with the blood of 
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the Casars, by their marriage with a royal vir- 
gin, or by the nuptials of their daughters with 
a Roman prince.** ‘The aged monarch, in his 
instructions to his son, reveals the secret maxims 
of policy and pride, and suggests the most de- 
cent reasons for refusing these insolent and un- 
reasonable de:inands. Every animal, says the 
discreet empcror, is prompted by nature to seck 
a mate among the anunals of his own species; 
and the human specics is divided into various 
tribes, by the distinction of language, religion, 
and manners. A just regard to the purity of de- 
scent preserves the harmony of public and pri- 
vate life; but the mixture of forcign blood is the 
fruitful source of disorder and discord. Such 
had ever been the opinion and practice of the 
sage Romans: their jurisprudence proscribed 
the marriage of a citizen and a stranger: in the 
davs of freedom and virtue a senator would 
have scorned to match his daughter with a 
king: the glory of Mark Antony was sullied by 
an Egyptian wife:® and the emperor Titus was 
compelled, by popular censure, to dismiss with 
reluctance the reluctant Berenice.®° This per- 
petual interdict was ratified by the fabulous 
sanction of the great Constantine. The ambas- 
sadors of the nations, more especially of the un- 
believing nations. were solemnly admonished 
that such stranve alliances had been condemned 
by the founder of the church and city. The 
irrevocable law was inscribed on the altar of St. 
Sophia: and the impious prince who should 
stain the majesty of the purple was excluded 
from the civil and ecclesiastical communion of 
the Romans. If the ambassadors were instructed 
by anv false brethren in the Byzantine history, 
they might produce three memorable examples 
of the violation of this imaginary law: the mar- 
riage of Leo, or rather of bis father Constantine 
the Fourth, with the daughter of the king of the 
Chazars, the nuptials of the grand-daughter of 
Romanus with a Bulgarian prince, and the 
union of Bertha of France or Italy with young 
Romanus, the son of Constantine Porphy roeen- 
itus himself. To these objections three answers 
were prepared, which solved the difficulty and 
established the law. I. The deed and the guilt 
of Constantine Copronymus were acknow]- 
edecd. The Isaurian heretic, who sullied the 
baptismal font and declared war against the 
holy images, had indeed embraced a barbarian 
wife. By this impious alliance he accomplished 
the measure of his crimes. and was devoted to 
the just censure of the church and of posterity. 
II. Romanus could not be alleged as a legiti- 
mate emperor; he was a plebeian usurper, ig- 
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norant of the laws, and regardless of the hon- 
our, of the monarchy. His son Christopher, the 
father of the bride, was the third in rank in the 
college of princes, at once the subject and the 
accomplice of a rebellious parent. The Bulgari- 
ans were sincere and devout Christians; and the 
safety of the empire, with the redemption of 
many thousand captives, depended on this pre- 
posterous alliance. Yet no consideration could 
dispense from the law of Constantine: the cler- 
gy, the senate, and the people disapproved the 
conduct of Romanus; and he was reproached, 
both in his life and death, as the author of the 
public disgrace. III. For the marriage of his 
own son with the dauchter of Hugo, king of 
Italy, a more honourable defence is contrived 
by the wise Porphyrogenitus. Constantine, the 
great and holy, esteemed the fidelity and valour 
of the Franks;* and his prophetic spirit beheld 
the vision of their future greatness. They alone 
were excepted from the general prohibition: 
Hugo, king of France, was the lincal descendant 
of Charleinagne;® and his daughter, Bertha, 
inherited the prerogatives of her family and na- 
tion. The voice of truth and malice insensibly 
betrayed the fraud or error of the Imperial 
court. The patrimonial estate of Hugo was re- 
duced from the monarchy of France to the 
simple county of Arles; though it was not de- 
nied that, in the confusion of the times, he had 
usurped the sovereignty of Provence, and in- 
vaded the kingdom of Italy. His father was a 
private noble; and if Bertha derived her female 
descent from the Carlovingian line, every step 
was polluted with illegitimacy or vice. The 
grandinother of Hugo was the famous Valdra- 
da, the concubine, rather than the wife, of the 
second Lothair; whose adultery, divorce, and 
second nuptials had provoked against him the 
thunders of the Vatican. His mother, as she was 
styled, the great Bertha, was successively the 
wife of the Count of Aries and of the Marquis 
of Tuscany: France and Italy were scandaliscd 
by her gallantrics; and, tll the age of three- 
score, her lovers, of every degree, were the zeal- 
ous servants of her ambition. The example of 
maternal incontinence was copicd by the king 
of Italy; and the three favourite concubines of 
Hugo were decorated with the classic names of 
Venus, Juno, and Scmele.** The daughter of 
Venus was granted to the solicitations of the 
Byzantine court: her name of Bertha was 
changed to that of Eudoxia; and she was wed- 
ded, or rather betrothed, to young Romanus, the 
future heir of the empire of the East. The con- 
sunimation of this forcign alliance was suspend- 
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ed by the tender age of the two parties; and, at 
the end of five years, the union was dissolved by 
the death of the virgin spouse. The second wife 
of the emperor Roinanus was a maiden of ple- 
beian, but of Roman, birth; and their two 
daughters, Theophano and Anne, were given in 
marriage to the princes of the earth. The eldest 
was bestowed, as the pledge of peace, on the 
eldest son of the preat Otho, who had solicited 
this alliance with arms and embassies. 1t might 
legally be questioned how far a Saxon was en- 
titled to the privilege of the French nation; but 
every scruple was silenced by the fame and piety 
of a hero who had restored the empire of the 
West. After the death of her father-in-law and 
husband, Theophano governed Rome, Italy, 
and Germany, during the minority of her son, 
the third Otho; and the Latins have praised the 
virtues of an empress who sacrificed to a su- 
perior duty the remembrance of her countrv.®! 
In the nuptials of her sister Anne, every preju- 
dice was lost, and every consideration of dignity 
was superseded, by the stronger argument of 
necessity and fear. A Pagan of the North, Wolo- 
domir, great prince of Russia, aspired to a 
daughter of the Roman purple; and his claim 
was enforced by the threats of war, the promise 
of conversion, and the ofler of a powerful suc- 
cour against a domestic rebel. A victim of her 
religion and country, the Grecian princess was 
torn from the palace of her fathers, and con- 
demned to a savage teen and a hopeless exale 
on the banks of the Borysthenes, or in the neigh- 
bourhood of the Polar circle.’ Yet the marriage 
of Anne was fortunate and fruitful: the daugh- 
ter of her grandson Jeroslaus was recommended 
by her Imperial descent; and the king of France, 
Henry [., sought a wile on the last borders of 
Europe and Christendom. 

In the Byzantine palace the emperor was the 
first slave of the ceremonies which he imposed, 
of the rigid forms which regulated each word 
and gesture, besieged him in the palace, and 
violated the leisure of his rural solitude. But the 
lives and fortunes of millions hung on his arbi- 
trary will; and the firmest minds, superior to 
the allurements of pomp and luxury, may be 
seduced by the more active pleasure of com- 
manding their equals. The legislative and exec- 
utive powers were centred in the person of the 
monarch, and the last remains of the authority 
of the senate were finally eradicated by Leo the 
Philosopher. A lethargy of servitude had be- 
numbed the minds of the Greeks: in the wildest 
tumults of rebellion they never aspired to the 
idea cfa {ree constitution; and the private char- 
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acter of the prince was the only source and 
measure of their public happiness. Superstition 
riveted their chains; in the church of St. Sophia 
he was solemnly crowned by the patriarch; at 
the foot of the altar they pledged thcir passive 
and unconditional obedience to his government 
and family. On his side he engaged to abstain 
as inuch as possible from the capital punish- 
ments of death and mutilation; his orthodox 
creed was subscribed with his own hand, and 
he promised to obey the decrees of the seven 
synods and the canons of the holy church.” But 
the assurance of mercy was loose and indefinite: 
he swore, not to his people, but to an invisible 
judge; and except in the inexpiable guilt of 
heresy. the ministers of heaven were always pre- 
pared to preach the indefeasible right, and to 
absolve the venial transgressions, of their sov- 
ereign. The Greek ecclesiastics were themselves 
the subjects of the civil magistrate: at the nod 
of a tyrant the bishops were created, or trans- 
ferred, or deposed, or punished with an igno- 
niinious death; whatever might be their wealth 
or influence, they cceild never succeed like the 
Latin clergy in the establishment of an inde- 
pendent republic; and the patriarch of Con- 
stantinople condemned, what he secretly cn- 
vied, the ternporal greatness of his Roman bro- 
ther. Yet the exercise of boundless despotism is 
happily checked by the laws of nature and 
necessity. In proportion to his wisdom and vir- 
tue, the master of an empire is confined to the 
path of his sacred and laborious duty. In pro- 
portion to his vice and folly, he drops the scep- 
tre too weighty for his hands; and the motions 
of the royal image are ruled by the impetcep- 
uble thread of some minister or favourite, who 
undertakes for his private interest to exercise 
the task of the public oppression. In some fatal 
moment the most absolute monarch may dread 
the reason or the caprice of a nation of slaves; 
and experience has proved that whatever is 
gained in the extent is lost in the safety and 
solidity of regal power. 

Whatever titles a despot may assuine, what- 
ever claiins he may assert, it is on the sword that 
he must ultimately depend to guard him against 
lis foreign and domestic enemies, From the age 
of Charlemagne to that of the Crusades the 
world (for 1 overlook the remote monarchy of 
China) was occupied and disputed by the three 
great empires or nations of the Grecks, the Sara- 
ecns, and the Franks. Their military strength 
may be ascertained by a comparison of their 
courage, their arts and riches, and their obedi- 
ence to a supreme head, who might call into 
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action al] the energies of the state. The Greeks, 
far inferior to their rivals in the first, were su- 
perior to the Franks, and at least equal to the 
Saracens, in the second and third of these war- 
like qualifications. 

The wealth of the Greeks enabled them to 
purchase the service of the poorer nations, and 
to maintain a naval power for the protection of 
their coasts and the annoyance of their ene- 
mies.“ A commerce of mutual benefit ex- 
changed the gold of Constantinople for the 
blood of the Sclavonians and Turks, the Bul- 
garians and Russians: their valour contributed 
tou the victories of Nicephorus and Zitnisces; 
and if a hostile people pressed too closely on the 
frontier. they were recalled to the defence of 
their country, and the desire of peace, by the 
well-managed attack of a more distant tribe.7° 
The command of the Mediterranean, from the 
mouth of the Tanais to the Columns of Hercu- 
les. was always claimed, and often possessed, by 
the successors of Constantine. Their capital was 
filled with naval stores and dexterous artificers: 
the situation of Greece and Asia, the long coasts, 
deep gulfs, and nuinerous islands, accustomed 
their subjects to the exercise of navigation; and 
the trade of Venice and Amalfi supplied a 
nursery of seamen to the Imperial fleet.” Since 
the time of the Peloponnesian and Punic wars, 
the sphere of action had not been enlarged; and 
the science of naval architecture appears to 
have declined. The art of constructing those 
stupendous machines which displayed three, or 
six, or ten ranges of oars. rising above, or falling 
behind. cach other, was unknown to the ship- 
builders of Constantinople, as well as to the 
mechanicians of modern davs.** The Dromones,** 
or light galleys of the Byzantine empire, were 
content with two tier of oars; each tier was com- 
posed of five-and-twenty benches; and two 
rowers were scated on each bench, who plied 
their oars on either side of the vessel. ‘To these 
we must add the captain or centurion, who, in 
time of action, stood erect with his armour- 
bearer on the poop, two steersmen at the helm, 
and two officers at the prow, the one to manage 
the anchor, the other to point and play against 
the eneiny the tube of liquid fire. The whole 
crew, as in the infancy of the art. performed the 
double service of mariners and soldiers; they 
were provided with defensive and offensive 
arms—with bows and arrows, which they used 
from the upper deck; with long pikes, which 
they pushed through the port-holes of the lower 
tier. Sometimes, indeed, the ships of war were 
of a larger and more solid construction; and the 
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labours of combat and navigation were more 
regularly divided between seventy soldiers and 
two hundred and thirty mariners. But for the 
most part they were of the light and manage- 
able size; and as the cape of Malea in Pelopon- 
nesus was still clothed with its ancient terrors, 
an Imperial fleet was transported five miles 
over land across the Isthmus of Corinth.“4 The 
principles of maritime tactics had not under- 
gone any change since the tine of Thucydides: 
a squadron of galleys still advanced in a cres- 
cent, charged to the front, and strove to impel 
their sharp beaks against the feeble sides of their 
antagonists. A machine for casting stones and 
darts was built of strong timbers in the midst of 
the deck; and the operation of boarding was 
effected bya crane that hoisted baskets of armed 
men. The language of signals, so ciear and 
copious in the naval grammar of the moderns, 
was iinperfectly expressed by the various posi- 
tions and colours of a commanding flag. In the 
darkness of the night the same orders to chase, 
to attack, to halt, to retreat, to break, to form, 
were conveyed by the lights of the leading gal- 
ley. By land, the fire-signals were repeated from 
one mountain to another; a chain of eight sta- 
tions commanded a space of five hundred miles; 
and Constantinople in a few hours was apprised 
of the hostile motions of the Saracens of Tar- 
sus.** Some estimate may be formed of the pow- 
er of the Greek emperors by the curious and 
minute detail of the armament which was pre- 
pared for the reduction of Crete. A flect of one 
hundred and twelve galleys, and seventy-five 
vessels of the Pamphylian style, was equipped 
in the capital, the islands of the -Egean Sea, and 
the seaports of Asia, Macedonia, and Greece. 
lt carried thirty-four thousand iariners, seven 
thousand three hundred and forty soldiers, 
seven hundred Russians, and five thousand and 
eighty-seven Mardaites, whose fathers had been 
transplanted from the mountains of Libanus. 
‘Their pay, most probably of a month, was com- 
puted at thirty-four centenaries of gold, about 
one hundred and thirty-six thousand pounds 
sterling. Our fancy is bewildered by the endless 
recapitulation of arms and engines, of clothes 
and linen, of bread for the men and forage for 
the horses, and of stores and utensils of every 
description, inadequate to the conquest of a 
petty island, but amply sufficient for the cstab- 
lishinent of a flourishing colony.*6 

The invention of the Greek fire did not, like 
that of gunpowder, produce a total revolution 
in the art of war. To these liquid coinbustibles 
the city and empire of Constantine owed their 
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deliverance; and they were employed in sieges 
and sea-fights with terrible effect. But they were 
either less inuproved, or less susceptible of im- 
provement: the engines of antiquity, the cata- 
pultze, balista, and battering-rams, were still of 
most frequent and powerful use in the attack 
and defence of fortifications; nor was the deci- 
sion of battles reduced to the quick and heavy 
frre of a line of infantry, whom it were fruitless 
to protect with armour against a similar fire of 
their enemies. Steel and iron were sull the com- 
mon instruments of destruction and salety; and 
the helinets, cuirasses, and shields of the tenth 
century did not, either in form or substance, 
essentially difler from those which had covered 
the companions of Alexander or Achilles.“ But 
instead of accustuming the modern Greeks, like 
the legionaries of old, to the constant and easy 
use of this salutary weight, their armour was 
laid aside in light chariots, which followed the 
march, till on the approach of an enemy, they 
resuined with haste and reluctance the unusual 
encumbrance. Their offensive weapons consist- 
ed of swords, battle-axes, and spears; but the 
Macedonian pike was shortened a fourth of its 
length, and reduced to the inore convenient 
measure of twelve cubits or feet. The sharpness 
of the Scythian and Arabian arrows had been 
severely felt; and the emperors lament the de- 
cay of archery as a cause of the public misfor- 
tunes. and recommiend, as an advice and a com- 
mand, that the military youth. till the ave of 
forty, should assiduously practise the exercise of 
the bow. The bands, or regiments, were usually 
three hundred strong; and, as a medium be- 
tween the extreines of four and sixteen, the foot- 
soldiers of Leo and Constantine were formed 
eight deep; but the cavalry charged in four 
ranks, from the reasonable consideration that 
the weight of the front could not be increased by 
any pressure of the hindimost horses. If the ranks 
of the infantry or cavalry were sometimes dou- 
bled, this cautious array betrayed a secret dis- 
trust of the courage of the troops, whose num- 
bers night swell the appearance of the line, but 
of whom only a chosen band would dare to en- 
counter the spears and swords of the barbari- 
ans. The order of battle must have varied ac- 
cording to the ground, the object, and the ad- 
versary; but their ordinary disposition, in two 
lines and a reserve, presented a succession of 
hopes and resources most agreeable to the tem- 
per as well as the judgment of the Greeks.” In 
case of a repulse, the first line fell back into the 
intervals of the second; and the reserve, break- 
ing Lato two divisions, wheeled round the flanks 
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to improve the victory or cover the retreat. 
Whatever authority could enact was accom- 
plished, at least in theory, by the camps and 
marches, the exercises and evolutions, the edicts 
and books, of the Byzantine monarch.®® What- 
ever art could produce from thc forge, the loom, 
or the laboratory, was abundantly supplied by 
the riches of the prince and the industry of his 
numerous workmen. But neither authority nor 
art could frame the inost important machine, 
the soldicr himself; and if the ceremonies of Con- 
stantine always suppose the safe and triumphal 
return of the empcror,*! his tactics seldom soar 
above the means of escaping a defeat and pro- 
crastinating the war.®* Notwithstanding some 
transient success, the Grecks were sunk in their 
own estecm and that of their neighbours. A cold 
hand and a loquacious tongue was the vulgar 
description of the nation; the author of the Tac- 
tics was besieged in his capital; and the last of 
the barbarians, who trembled at the name of 
the Saracens or Franks, could proudly exhibit 
the medals of gold and silver which they had 
extortcd from the feeble sovereign of Constan- 
tinople What spirit thei government and char- 
acter denicd might have been inspired. in some 
degree, by the influence of religion; but the re- 
ligion of the Grecks could only teach them to 
suffer and to vield The emperor Nicephorus, 
who restored for a moment the discipline and 
elory of the Roman name, was desirous of be- 
stow ing the honours of martyrdom on the Chris- 
tians who lost their lives in a holy war against 
the infidels. But this political law was defeated 
by the opposition of the patriarch, the bishops, 
and the principal senators; and they strenu- 
ously urged the canons of St. Basil, that all who 
were polluted by the bloody trade of a soldier 
should be separated, during three ycars, from 
the communion of the faithful. 

These scruples of the Gieeks have been com- 
pared with the tears of the primitive Moslems 
when they were held bach from battle; and this 
contrast of base superstituon and high-spirited 
enthusiasm unfolds to a philosophic eye the his- 
tory of the rival nations. The subjects of the last 
caliphs*4 had undoubtedly degenerated from 
the veal and faith of the companions of the 
prophet. Yet their martial creed represented 
the Deity as the author of war ;** the vital though 
latent spark of fanaticism still glowed in the 
heart of their religion, and among the Saracens 
who dwelt on the Christian borders it was fre- 
quently rekindled to a lively and active flame. 
Their regular force was formed of the valiant 
slaves who had been educated to guard the per- 
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son and accompany the standard of their lord: 
but the Musulman people of Syria and Cilicia, 
of Africa and Spain, was awakened by the 
trumpet which proclaimed a holy war against 
the infidels. The rich were ambitious of death 
or victory in the cause of God; the poor were 
allured by the hopes of plunder; and the old, 
the infirm, and the women assumed their share 
of mcritorious service by sending their substi- 
tutes, with arms and horses, into the field. These 
offensive and defensive arms were similar in 
strength and temper to those of the Romans, 
whom they far excclled in the management of 
the horse and the bow; the massy silver of their 
belts. their bridles, and their swords displayed 
the magnificence of a prosperous nation; and, 
except some black archers of the South, the 
Aralhs disdained the naked bravery of their an- 
cestors. Instead of waggons they were attended 
by a long train of camels, mules, and asses; the 
multitude of these animals, whom they be- 
decked with flags and streamers, appeared to 
swell the pomp and magnitude of their host, and 
the horses of the enemy were often disordered 
by the uncouth figure and odious smell of the 
camels of the East. Invincible by their patience 
of thirst and heat, their spirits were frozen by a 
winter’s cold, and the consciousness of their 
propensity to sleep exacted the most rigorous 
precautions against the surprises of the night. 
Their order of battle was a long square of two 
deep solid lines; the first of archers, the second 
of cavalry. In their engagements by sea and 
land they sustained with patient firmness the 
fury of the attack, and seldom advanced to the 
charge till they could discern and oppress the 
lassitude of their foes. But if they were repulsed 
and broken, they knew not how to rally or re- 
new the combat. and their dismay was height- 
ened by the superstitious prejudice that God 
had declared himself on the side of their ene- 
mies. The decline and fall of the caliphs coun- 
tenanced this fearful opinion, nor were there 
wanting, among the Mohammedans and Chris- 
tians, some obscure prophecies*® which prog- 
nosticated their alternate defeats. The unity of 
the Arabian cmpire was dissolved, but the inde- 
pendent fragments were equal to populous and 
pew erful kingdoms, and in their naval and mili- 
tary armaments an emir of Aleppo or Tunis 
might command no despicable fund of skill, 
and industry, and treasure. In their transac- 
tions of peace and war with the Saracens, the 
princes of Constantinople too often felt that 
these barbarians had nothing barbarous in their 
discipline, and that, if they were destitute of 
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original genius, they had been endowed with a 
quick spirit of curiosity and imitation. The 
model was indeed more perfect than the copy; 
their ships, and engines, and fortifications were 
of a less skilful construction; and they confess, 
without shame, that the same God who has 
given a tongue to the Arabian had more nicely 
fashioned the hands of the Chinese and the 
heads of the Greeks. ®’ 

A name of some German tribes between the 
Rhine and the Weser had spread its victorious 
influence over the greatest part of Gaul, Ger- 
many, and Italy; and the common appellation 
of Franxs®® was applied by the Grecks and 
Arabians to the Christians of the Latin church, 
the nations of the West, who stretched beyond 
their knowledge to the shores of the Atlantic 
Ocean. The vast body had been inspired and 
united by the soul of Charlemagne; but the di- 
vision and degencracy of his race soon annihi- 
lated the Imperial power, which would have 
rivalled the Casars of Byzantium, and revenged 
the indignities of the Christian name. The ene- 
mies no longer feared, nor could the subjects 
any longer trust, the application of a public 
revenue, the labours of trade and manufactures 
in the military service, the mutual aid of prov- 
inces and armies, and the naval squadrons 
which were regularly stationed from the mouth 
of the Elbe to that of the Tiber. In the begin- 
ning of the tenth century the family of Charle- 
magne had almost disappeared; his monarchy 
was broken into many hostile and independent 
states; the regal title was assumed by the most 
ambitious chiefs; their revolt was imitated in a 
long subordination of anarchy and discord; and 
the nobles of every province disobeyed their 
sovereign, oppressed their vassals, and exer- 
cised perpetual hostilities against their equals 
and neighbours. Their private wars, which 
overturned the fabric of government, fomented 
the martial spirit of the nation. In the system of 
modern Europe the power of the sword is pos- 
sessed, at least in fact, by five or six mighty 
potentates; their operations are conducted ona 
distant frontier by an order of men who devote 
their lives to the study and practice of the mili- 
tary art: the rest of the country and comr:.unity 
enjoys in the midst of war the tranquillity of 
peace, and is only made sensible of the change 
by the aggravation or decrease of the public 
taxes. In the disorders of the tenth and eleventh 
centuries every peasant was a soldier, and every 
village a fortification; each wood or valley was 
a scene of murder and rapine; and the lords of 
each castle were compelled to assume the char- 
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acter of princes and warriors. To their own 
courage and pulicy they boldly trusted for the 
safety of their family, the protection of their 
lands, and the revenge of their injuries; and, 
like the conquerors of a larger size, they were 
too apt to transgress the privilege of defensive 
war. The powers of the mind and body were 
hardened by the presence of danger and neces- 
sity of resolution: the same spirit refused to 
desert a friend and to forgive an enemy; and, in- 
stead of sleeping under the guardian care of the 
inagistratc, they proudly disdained the author- 
ity of the laws. In the days of feudal anarchy the 
instruments of agriculture and art were con- 
verted into the weapons of bloodshed; the 
peaceful occupations of civil and ccclesiastical 
society were abolished or corrupted; and the 
bishop who exchanged his mitre for a helmet 
was more forcibly urged by the manners of the 
times than by the obligation of his tenure.® 
The love of freedom and of arms was felt 
with conscious pride by the Franks themselves, 
and is observed by the Greeks with some degree 
of amazement and terror. ‘The Franks,” says 
the emperor Constantine, “are bold and valiant 
to the verge of teinerity; and their dauntless 
spirit is supported by the contempt of danger 
and death. In the field, and in close onset, they 
press to the front and rush headlong against the 
enemy, without deigning to compute either his 
numbers or their own. Their ranks are formed 
by the firm connections of consanguinity and 
friendship; and their martial deeds are prompt- 
ed by the desire of saving or revenging their 
dearest companions. In their eyes a retreat is 
shameful flight, and flight is indelible infamy.”’™ 
A nation endowed with such high and inuepid 
spirit must have been secure of victory if these 
advantages had not been counterbalanced by 
many weighty defects. The decay of their naval 
power left the Greeks and Saracens in posses- 
sion of the sea for every purpose of annoyance 
and supply. In the age which preceeded the in- 
stitution of knighthood the Franks were rude 
and unskilful in the service of cavalry ;*' and in 
all perilous emergencies their warriors were 30 
conscious of their ignorance, that they chose to 
dismount from their horses and §ght on foot. 
Unpractised in the use of pikes pr of missile 
weapons, they were encumbered by the length 
of their swords, the weight of their armour, the 
magnitude of their shields, and, if I nay repeat 
the satire of the meagre Greeks, by their un- 
wieldy inteinperance. Their independent spirit 
disdained the yoke of subordination, and aban- 
doned the standard of their chief if he attempted 
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to keep the field beyond the term of their stipu- 
lation or service. On all sides they were open to 
the snares of an enemy less brave but more art- 
ful than theinselves. They might be bribed, for 
the barbarians were venal; or surprised in the 
night, for they neglected the precautions of a 
close encampnient or vigilant sentinels. The fa- 
tigues of a summer’s cainpaign exhausted their 
strength and patience, and they sunk in despair 
if their voracious appetite was disappointed of a 
plentiful supply of wine and of foud. This gen- 
eral character of the ranks was marked with 
some national and local shades, which I should 
ascribe to accident rather than to climate, but 
which were visible both to natives and to for- 
eigners. An ambassador of the great Otho de- 
clared, in the palace of Constantinople, that the 
Saxons could dispute with swords better than 
with pens, and that they preferred inevitable 
death to the dishonour of turning their backs to 
an enemy.” It was the glory of the nobles of 
l'rance that, in their humble dwellings, war and 
1apine were the only pleasure, the sole occupa- 
tion, of their lives. They affected to deride the 
palaces, the banquets, tac polished manners of 
the Italians, who in the estimate of the Greeks 
themselves had degenerated from the liberty 
and valour of the ancient Lombards.* 

By the well-known cdict of Caracalla, his 
subjects, from Britain to Egvpt, were entitied to 
the name and privileges of Romans, and their 
national sovereign might fix his occasional or 
permanent residence in any province of their 
common country. In the division of the East 
and West an ideal unity was scrupulously pre- 
served, and in their titles, Jaws, and statutes the 
successors of Arcadius and Honotius announced 
themselves as the inseparable colleagues of the 
same office, as the joint sovereigns of the Roman 
world and city, which were bounded by the 
same limits, After the fall of the Western mon- 
archy the majesty of the purple resided solely in 
the princes of Constantinople, and of these Jus- 
linian was the first who, after a divorce of sixty 
vears, regained the dominion of ancient Rome, 
and asserted, by the right of conquest, the au- 
gust title of Emperor of the Romans.*! A motive 
of vanity or discontent solicited one of his suc- 
cessors, Constans the Second, to abandon the 
Thracian Bosphorus and to restore the pristine 
honours of the Tiber: an extravagant project 
(exclaims the malicious Byzantine), as if he had 
despoiled a beautiful and blooming virgin, to 
enrich, or rather to expose, the deformity of a 
wrinkled and decrepit matron.” But the sword 
of the Lombards opposed his settlement in 
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Italy; he entered Rome not as a conqueror, but 
as a fugitive. and, after a visit of twelve days, he 
pulaged and for ever deserted the ancient cap- 
ital of the world.“ The final revolt and separa- 
tion of Italy was accomplished about two cen- 
turies after the conquests of Justinian, and from 
his reign we may date the gradual oblivion of 
the Latin tongue. That Icgislator had com- 
posed his Institutes. his Code. and his Pandects 
in a language which he celebrates as the proper 
and public style of the Roman guvernment, the 
consecrated idiom of the palace and senate of 
Constantinople. of the camps and tribunals of 
the East. But this foreign dialect was unknown 
tu the people and soldiers of the Asiatic prov - 
inces, it was imperfectly understood by the 
greater part of the interpreters of the laws and 
the ministers of the state, After a short conflict. 
nature and habit prevailed over the obsolete in- 
stitutions of human power: for the general 
benefit of his subjects Justinian promulgated 
his novels in thé two languages, the several 
parts of his voluminous jurisprudence were suc- 
cessively translated.” the original was forgotten, 
the version was studied. and the Greek, whuse 
intrinsic merit deserved indeed the preference, 
obtained a legal as well as popular establish- 
mentin the Byzantine monarchy. The birth and 
residence of succeeding princes estranged them 
from the Roman idiom; Tiberius by the Arabs,” 
and Maurice bv the Italians.'“ are distinguish- 
ed as the first of the Greek Caesars, as the found- 
ers of anew dynasty and empire; the silent revo- 
lution was accomplished before the death of 
Heraclius. and the ruins of the Latin speech 
were darkly preserved in the terms of jurispru- 
dence and the acclamations of the palace. After 
the restoration of the Western empire by Char- 
lemagne and the Othos, the names of Franks 
and Latins acquired an cqual significauion and 
extent. and these haughty ba: barians asserted, 
with some justice, their superior claim to the 
language and dominion of Rome. They insulted 
the aliens of the Fast who had renounced the 
dress and idiom of Romans, and their reason- 
able practice will justify the frequent appella- 
tion of Greeks." But this contemptucus appel- 
lation was indignantly rejected by the prince 
and people to whom it 1s applied. Whatsoever 
changes had been inwoduced by the lapse af 
ages, they alleged a lincal and unbroken succes- 
sion from Aueustus and Constantine; and, in 
the lowest period of degeneracy and decay, the 
name of Romans adhered to the last fragments 
of the empire of Constantinople.!@ 

While the government of the East was trans- 
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acted in Latin, the Greek was the language of 
literature and philosophy, nor could the mas- 
ters of this rich and perfect idiom be tempted 
to envy the borrowed learning and imitative 
taste of their Roman disciples. After the fall of 
Paganism, the loss of Syria and Egypt, and the 
extinction of the schools of Alexandria and 
Athens, the studies of the Greeks insensibly re- 
tired to some regular monasteries, and, above 
all, to the royal college of Constantinople, 
which was burnt in the reign of Leo the Isau- 
rian.'®? In the pompous style of the age, the 
president of that foundation was named the 
Sun of Science; his twelve associates, the pro- 
fessors in the different arts and faculties. were 
the twelve signs of the zodiac; a library of thirty- 
six thousand five hundred volumes was open to 
their inquiries; and they could show an ancient 
manuscript of Homer, on a roll of parchment 
one hundred and twenty feet in length, the in- 
testines, as it was fabled. of a prodigious ser- 
pent.! But the seventh and cighth centuries 
were a period of discord and darkness; the li- 
brary was burnt, the college was abolished, the 
Iconoclasts are represented as the foes of an- 
tiquity, and a savage ignorance and contempt 
of letters has disgraced the princes of the Hera- 
clean and Isaurian dynasties.'”” 

In the ninth century we urace the first dawn- 
ings of the restoration of science.’ After the 
fanaticism of the Arabs had subsided, the ca- 
liphs aspired to conquer the arts, rather than 
the provinces, of the empire: their liberal curi- 
osity rekindled the emulation of the Greeks, 
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braries, and taught them to know and reward 
the philosophers, whose labours had been hith- 
erto repaid by the pleasure of study and the pur- 
suit of truth. The Czsar Bardas, the uncle of 
Michael the Third. was the generous protector 
of letters, a title which alone has preserved his 
memory and excused his ambition. A particle 
of the treasures of his nephew was sometimes 
diverted from the indulgence of vice and folly; 
a school was opened in the palace of Magnaura, 
and the presence of Bardas excited the ernula- 
tion of the masters and students. At their head 
was the philosopher Leo, archbishop of ‘Thessa- 
lonica; his profound skill in astronomy anc! the 
mathematics was admired by the strangers of 
the East, and this occult science was magnified 
by vulgar credulity, which modestly supposes 
that all knowledge superior to its own must be 
the effect of inspiration or magic. At the press- 
ing entreaty of the Cesar, his friend, the cele- 
brated Photius,!® renounced the freedom of a 
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secular and studious life, ascended the patri- 
archal throm, and was alternately excomniuni- 
cated and absolved by the synods of the East 
and West. By the confession even of priestly 
hatred, no art or science, except poetry, was 
foreign to this universal scholar, who was deep 
in thought, indefatigable in reading, and elo- 
quent in diction. Whilst he exercised the office 
of protospathaire, or captain of the guards, 
Photius was sent ambassador to the caliph of 
Bagdad.’ The tedious hours of exile, perhaps 
of confinement, were beguiled by the hasty 
composition of his Library, a living monuinent 
of erudition and criticism. Two hundred and 
fourscore writers, historians, orators, philoso- 
phers, theelogians, are reviewed without any 
regular inethod:; he abridges their narrative or 
doctrine, appreciates their style and character, 
and judges even the fathers of the church with 
a discreet freedom which often breaks through 
the superstition of the times. ‘The emperor Basil, 
who lamented the defects of his own education, 
intrusted to the care of Photius his son and suc- 
cessor Leo the Philosopher, and the reign of 
that prince and of his son Constantine Porphy- 
rogenitus forms one of the most prosperous eras 
of the Byzantine literature. By their munifi- 
cence the treasures of antiquity were deposited 
in the Imperial library; by their pens, or those 
of their associates, they were imparted in such 
extracts and abridygments as might amuse the 
curivsity, without oppressing the indolence, of 
the public. Besides the Busilics, omeode of laws, 
the arts of husbandrv and war, of feeding or de- 
stroying the human species, were propagated 
with equal diligence; and the history of Greece 
and Rome was digested into fifty-three heads or 
tides, of which two only (of embassies, and of 
virtues and vices) have escaped the injuries of 
time. In every station the reader might contem- 
plate the image of the past world, apply the 
lesson or warning of each page, and learn tu ad- 
mire, perhaps to imitate, the examples of a 
brighter period. I shall not expatiate on the 
works of the Byzantine Greeks, who, by the 
assiduous study of the ancients, have deserved, 
in some measure, the remembrance and grati- 
tude of the moderns. The scholars of the present 
age may still enjoy the benefit of the philosoph- 
ical commonplace-book of Stobarus, the gram- 
matical and historic lexicon of Suidas, the Chil- 
lads of Tzetzes, which comprise six hundred 
Narratives in twelve thousand verses, and the 
commentaries on Homer of Eustathius arch- 
bishop of Thessalonica, who, from his horn of 
plenty, has poured the names and authorities of 
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four hundred writers. From these originals, and 
from the numerous tribe of scholiasts and crit- 
ics,!° some estimate may be formed of the liter- 
ary wealth of the twelfth century. Constanti- 
nople was enlightened by the genius of Homer 
and Demosthenes, of Aristotle and Plato; and 
in the enjoyment or neglect of our present 
riches we must envy the gencration that could 
still peruse the history of ‘Theopompus, the ora- 
tions of Hyperides, the comedies of Menan- 
der," and the odes of Alexus and Sappho. The 
frequent labour of illustration attests not only 
the existence but the popularity of the Grecian 
classics; the gencral knowledge of the age may 
be deduced from the example of two learned 
females, the empress Eudocia and the princess 
Anna Coninena, who cultivated, in the purple. 
the arts of rhetoric and philosuphy."! ‘The vul- 
gar dialect of the city was pross and barbarous: 
alnore correet and elaborate style distinguished 
the discourse, or at least the compositions, of the 
church and palace, which sometimes affected to 
copy the purity of the Attic models. 

In our modern education, the painful though 
necessary attaininert of two languages which 
are no longer living may consume the time and 
damp the ardour of the youthful student. ‘The 
poets and orators were lone imprisoned in the 
barbarous dialects of our Western ancestors, de- 
void of harmony or grace; and their genius, 
without precept or exaniple. was abandoned to 
the rude and native powers of their judgment 
and fancy. But the Greeks of Constantinople, 
after purging away the impurities of their vulgar 
speech, acquired the free use of their ancient 
laneuage, the most happy composition of hu- 
nan art, and a familiar knowledge of the sub- 
lame masters who had pleased or instructed the 
first of nations. But these advantages only tend 
to aggravate the reproach and shame of a de- 
gencrate people. ‘They held in their lifeless 
hands the riches of their fathers, without inher- 
iting the spirit which had created and improved 
that sacred patrimony: they read, they praised. 
they compiled, but their languid souls seemed 
alike incapable of thought and action. In the 
revolution of ten centuries, not a single discov- 
ery was made to exalt the dignity or promote 
the happiness of mankind. Not a single idea has 
been added to the speculative systems of antiq- 
uity, and a succession of patient disciples be- 
caine in their turn the dogmatic teachers of the 
next servile generation. Not a single composi- 
tion of history, philosophy, or literature, has 
been saved from oblivion by the intrinsic beau- 
tics of style or sentiinent, of original fancy, or 
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even of successful imitation. In prose, the least 
offensive of the Byzantine writers are absolved 
from censure by their naked and unpresuming 
simplicity: but the orators. most eloquent!” in 
their own conceit, are the farthest removed 
from the models whom they affect to emulate. 
In every page our taste and reason are wounded 
by the choice of gigantic and obsolete words, a 
stiff and intricate phraseology, the discord of 
images, the childish play of false or unseason- 
able ornament, and the painful attempt to ele- 
vate themsclves, to astonish the reader, and to 
involve a trivial meaning in the smoke of ob- 
scurity and exaggeration. Their prose is soaring 
to the vicious affectation of poetry: their poetry 
is sinking below the flatness and insipidity of 
prose. The tragic, epic. and lyric muses were 
sient and inglorious. the bards of Constant- 
nople seldoin rose above a riddle or epigram, a 
panegyric or tale; they forgot even the rules of 
prosody; and with the melody of Homer yet 
sounding in their ears, they confound all meas- 
ure of fect and syllables in the impotent strains 
which have received the name of political or 
city verses."° The minds of the Greeks were 
bound in the fetters of a base and impcrious 
superstition, which extends her dominion round 
the circle of profane science. Their understand- 
ings were bewildered in metaphvsical contro- 
versv: in the belief of visions and miracles they 
had lost all principles of moral evidence, and 
their taste was viuated by the homilies of the 
monks, an absurd medley of declamation and 
Scripture. Even these contemptible studies 
were no longer dignified by the abuse of super- 
ior talents: the leaders of the Greek church were 
humbly content to admire and copy the oracles 
of antiquity, nor did the schools or pulpit pro- 
duce any rivals of the fame of Athanasius and 
Chrysostom.!!4 

In all the pursuits of active and speculative 
life. the emulation of states and individuals is 
the most powerful spring of the efforts and im- 
provements of mankind. The cities of ancient 
(sreece were cast in the happy mixture of union 
and independence. which is repeated on a 
larger scale. but in a looser form, by the nations 
of modern Europe: the union of language. reli- 
gion, and manners, which renders them the 
spectators and judges of each other’s merit." 
the independence of government and interest, 
which asserts their separate freedom, and ex- 
cites them to strive for pre-eminence in the 
career of glory. The situation of the Romans 
was less favourable; yet in the early ages of the 
republic, which fixed the national character, a 
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similar emulation was kindled among the states 
of Latium and Italy; and in the arts and sci- 
ences they aspired to equal or surpass their 
Grecian masters. The empire of the Casars un- 
doubtedly checked the activity and progress of 
the human mind: its magnitude might indeed 
allow some scope for domestic coinpetition; but 
when it was gradually reduced, at first to the 
East, and at last to Greece and Constantinople, 
the Byzantine subjects were degraded to an ab- 
ject and languid temper, the natural effect of 
their solitary and insulated state. From the 
North they were oppressed by nameless tribes 
of barbarians, to whom they scarcely imparted 
the appellation of men. The language and reli- 
gion of the more polished .\rabs were an insur- 
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mountable bar to all social intercourse, The 
conquerors of Europe were their brethren in the 
Christian faith; but the speech of the Franks or 
Latins was unknown, their manners were rude, 
and they were rarely connected, in peace or 
war with the successors of Heraclius. Alone in 
the universe, the self-satisfied pride of the Greeks 
was not disturbed by the coinparison of foreign 
merit; and it is no wonder if they fainted in the 
race, since they had neither coinpetitors to urge 
their speed, nor judges to crown their victory. 
‘The nations of Europe and Asia were mingled 
by the expeditions to the Holy Land; and it is 
under the Comnenian dynasty that a faint emu- 
lation of knowledge and military virtue was re- 
kindled in the Byzantine enipire. 


CHAPTER LIV 


Origin and Doctrine of the Paulicians. Their Persecution by the Greek Emperors. 
Revolt in Armenia, etc. Transplantation intv Thrace. Propagation in the West. 
The Seeds, Character, and Consequences of the Reformation. 


N the profession of Christianity the variety 
I of national characters may he clearly 
distinguished. The natives of Syria and 
Egypt abandoned their lives to lazy and con- 
templative devotion: Rome again aspired to the 
dominion of the world; and the wit of the lively 
and loquacious Greeks was consumed in the 
disputes of metaphysical theology. The in- 
comprehensible mysteries of the Trinity and 
Incarnation, instead of commanding their silent 
submission, were agitated in veheinent and 
subtle controversies, which enlafged their faith 
at the expense, perhaps, of their charity and 
reason. From the council of Nice to the end of 
the seventh century, the peace and unity of the 
church was invaded by these spiritual wars; and 
so deeply did they affect the decline and fall of 
the empire, that the historian has too often been 
compelled to attend the synods, to explore the 
creeds, and to cnumerate the sects, of this busy 
period of ecclesiastical annals. ‘rom the begin- 
ning of the eighth century to the last ages of the 
Byzantine empire the sound of controversy was 
seldom heard: curiosity was exhausted, zeal 
was fatigued, and in the decrees of six councils 
the articles of the Catholic faith had been 
irrevocably defined. The spirit of dispute, how- 
ever vain and pernicious, requires some energy 
and exercise of the mental faculties; and the 
prostrate Greeks were content to fast, to pray, 
and to believe in blind obedience to the pa- 


triarch and his clergy. During a long dream of 
superstition the Virgin and the saints, their 
visions and miracles, their relics and images, 
were preached by the monks, and worshipped 
by the people; and the appellation of people 
might be extended, without injustice to the 
furst ranks of civil society. At an unseasonable 
moment the Isaurian empcrofs attempted 
somewhat rudely to awaken their sulyects: 
under their influence reason might obtain some 
proselytes, a far greater number was swayed by 
interestorfear; but the Eastern world embraced 
or deplored their visible deities, and the restora- 
tion of images was celebrated as the feast of 
orthodoxy. In this passive and unanimous state 
the ecclesiastical rulers were relieved from the 
toil, or deprived of the pleasure, of persecution. 
The Pagans had disappeared; the Jews were 
silent and obscure; the disputes with the Latins 
were rare and remote hostilities against a na- 
tional enemy; and the sects of Egypt and Syria 
enjoyed a free toleration under the shadow of 
the Arabian caliphs. About the middle of the 
seventh century a branch of Mani¢haans was 
sclected as the victims of spiritual tyranny: 
their patience was at length exasperated to 
despair and rebellion; and their exile has scat- 
tered over the West the seeds of reformation. 
These important events will justify some in- 
quiry into the doctrine and story of the 
Pauticians! and, as they cannot plead for 
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themselves, our candid criticism will magnify 
the good, and abate or suspect the evil, that is 
reported by their adversaries. 

The Gnostics, who had distracted the in- 
fancy, were oppressed by the greatness and 
authority of the church. Instead of emulating 
or surpassing the wealth, learning, and num- 
bers of the Catholics, their obscure rernnant 
was driven from the capitals of the East and 
West, and confined to the villages and moun- 
tains along the borders of the Euphrates. Some 
vestige of the Marcionites may be detected in 
the fifth century ;? but the numerous sects were 
finally lost in the odious naine of the Mani- 
chzans: and these heretics, who presumed to 
reconcile the doctrines of Zoroaster and Christ, 
were pursued by the two religions with equal 
and unrelenting hatred. Under the grandson of 
Heraclius, in the neighbourhood of Samosata, 
more famous for the birth of Lucian than for the 
title of a Syrian kingdom, a reformer arose, 
esteemed by the Paulictans as the chosen mes- 
senger of truth. In his humble dwelling of 
Mananalis, Constantine entertained a deacon 
who returned fren. “sian captivity. and re- 
ceived the inestimable gift of the New Testa- 
ment, which was already concealed from the 
vulgar by the prudence of the Greek, and per- 
haps of the Gnostic, clergy.* ‘These books be- 
came the measure of Is studies and the rule of 
his faith; and the Catholics, who dispute his 
interpretation, acknowledge that his text was 
genuine and sincere. But he attached himself 
with peculiar devotion to the writings and 
character of St. Paul: the name of the Pauli- 
cians is derived by their enemies from soine un- 
known and doinestic teacher; but [I am confi- 
dent that they gloried in their affinity to the 
apostle of the Gentiles. His disciples, Titus, 
‘Limothy, Sylvanus, Tychichus, were repre- 
sented by Constantine, and his fellow-labourers: 
the names of the apostolic churches were ap- 
plied to the congregations which they assembled 
in Armenia and Cappadocia; and this innocent 
allegory revived the example and memory of 
the first ages. In the Gospel and the Epistles of 
St. Paul his faithful follower investigated the 
creed of primitive Christianity; and, whatever 
might be the success, a Protestant reader will 
applaud the spirit of the inquiry. But if the 
Scriptures of the Paulicians were pure, they 
were not perfect. Their founders rejected the 
twe Epistles of St. Peter,‘ the apostle of the 
circumcision, whose dispute with their favourite 
for the observance of the law could not casily 
be forgiven.® They agreed with their Gnostic 
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brethren in the universal contempt for the Old 
Testament, the books of Moses and the proph- 
ets, which have been consecrated by the 
decrees of the Catholic church. With equal 
boldness, and doubtless with more reason, 
Constantine, the new Sylvanus, disclaimed the 
visions which in so inany bulky and splendid 
volumes had been published by the Oriental 
sects;® the fabulous productions of the Hebrew 
patriarchs and the sages of the East; the 
spurious gospels, epistles, and acts. which in 
the first age had overwhelmed the orthodox 
code; the theology of Manes, and the authors of 
the kindred heresies; and the thirty generations, 
or zeons, which had been created by the fruit- 
ful fancy of Valentine. ‘The Paulicians sincerely 
condemned the memory and opinions of the 
Manicheean sect, and complained of the in- 
jusuce which impressed that invidious name on 
the simple votaries of St. Paul and of Christ. 
Of the ecclesiastical chain, many links had 
been broken by the Paulician reformers; and 
their liberty was enlarged, as they reduced the 
nuinber of masters at whose voice profane 
reason must bow to mystery and miracle. The 
early separation of the Gnostics had preceded 
the establishment of the Catholic worship; and 
against the gradual innovations of discipline 
and doctrine they were as strongly guarded by 
habit and aversion as by the silence of St. Paul 
and the evangelists. The objects which had 
been uansformed by the magic of superstition 
appeared to the eyes of the Paulicians in their 
genuine and naked colours. An image made 
without hands was the common workmanship 
of a mortal artist, to whose skill alone the wood 
and canvas must be indebted for their merit or 
value. The miraculous relics were a heap of 
bones and ashes, destitute of life or virtue, or of 
any relation, perhaps, with the person to whom 
they were ascribed. The true and vivifying 
cross was a piece of sound or rotten timber; 
the body and blood of Christ, a loaf of bread 
and a cup of wine, the gifts of nature and the 
syinbols of grace. The mother of God was de- 
graded from her celestial honours and immacu- 
late virginity: and the saints and angels were 
no longer solicited to exercise the laborious 
office of mediation in heaven and ministry upon 
earth. In the practice, or at least in the theory, 
of the sacraments, the Paulicians were inclined 
to abolish all visible objects of worship. and the 
words of the Gospel were. in their judgment, 
the baptism and communion of the faithful. 
They indulged a convenient latitude for the 
interpretation of Scripture: and as often as thev 
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were pressed by the literal sense, they could 
escape to the intricate mazes of figure and al- 
legory. Their utmost diligence must have been 
employed to dissolve the connection between 
the Old and the New Testament; since they 
adored the latter as the oracles of God, and ab- 
horred the former as the fabulous and absurd 
invention of men or demons. We cannot be sur- 
prised that they should have found in the Gos- 
pel the orthodox mystery of the Trinity: but 
instead of confessing the human nature and 
substantial sufferings of Christ, they amused 
their fancy with a celestial body that passed 
through the virgin like water through a pipe; 
with a fantastic crucifixion, that eluded the 
vain and impotent malice of the Jews. A creed 
thus simple and spiritual was not adapted to 
the genius of the times;’ and the rational Chris- 
tian, who might have been contented with the 
light yoke and easy burden of Jesus and his 
apostles, was justly offended that the Paulicians 
should dare to violate the unity of God, the 
first article of natural and revealed religion. 
Their belicf and their trust was in the Father, 
of Christ, of the human soul, and of the in- 
visible world. But they likewise held the 
eternity of matter; a stubborn and rebellious 
substance, the origin of a second principle, of 
an active being, who has created this visible 
world, and exercises his temporal reign till the 
final consummation of death and sin.* The ap- 
pearances of moral and physical evil had es- 
tablished the two principles in the ancient 
philosophy and religion of the East, from 
whence this doctrine was transfused to the’ 
various swarms of the Gnosucs. A thousand 
shades may be devised in the nature and 
character of Akriman, from a rival god to a sub- 
ordinate demon, from passion and frailty to 
pure and perfect malevolence: but, in spite of 
our efforts, the goodness and the power of 
Ormusd are placed at the opposite extremities 
of the line; and every step that approaches the 
one must recede in equal proportion from the 
other.’ 

‘The apostolic labours of Constantinc-Syl- 
vanus soon multiplied the nurnber of his dis- 
ciples, the secret recompense of spiritual am- 
bition. The remnant of the Gnostic sects, and 
especially the Manichxans of Armenia, were 
united under his standard; many Catholics 
were converted or seduced by his arguments; 
and he preached with success in the regions of 
Pontus! and Cappadocia, which had long 
since imbibed the religion of Zoroaster. The 
Paulician teachers were distinguished only by 
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their Scriptural names, by the modest title of 
Fellow-pilgrims, by the austerity of their lives, 
their zeal or knowledge, and the credit of some 
extraordinary gifts of the Holy Spirit. But they 
were incapable of desiring, or at least of ob- 
taining, the wealth and honours of the Catholic 
prelacy: such anti-Christian pride they bit- 
terly censured: and even the rank of elders or 
presbyters was condemned as an institution of 
the Jewish synagogue. ‘The new sect was loosely 
spread over the provinces of Asia Minor to the 
westward of the Euphrates; six of their princi- 
pal congregations represented the churches to 
which St. Paul had addressed his epistles; and 
their founder chose his residence in the neigh- 
bourhood of Colonia," in the same district of 
Pontus which had been celebrated by the altars 
of Bellona! and the miracles of Gregory." 
After a mission of twenty-seven years, Syl- 
vanus, who had retired from the tolerating 
governinent of the Arabs, fell a sacrifice to 
Roman persecution. The laws of the pious 
emperors, which seldom touched the lives of 
less odious heretics, proscribed without mercy 
or disguise the tenets, the books, and the per- 
sons of the Montanists and Manichzans: the 
books were delivered to the flaines; and all 
who should presume to secrete such writings, 
or to profess such opinions, were devoted to an 
ignominious death,'* A Greek minister, armed 
with legal and military powers, appeared at 
Colonia to strike the shepherd, and to reclaim, 
if possible, the lost sheep. By a refinement of 
cruelty, Simeon placed the unfortunate Syl- 
vanus before a line of his disciples, who were 
commanded, as the price of their pardon and 
the proof of their repentance, to massacre their 
spiritual father. ‘hey turned aside from the 
impious office; the stones dropped from their 
filial hands; and of the whole number only one 
executioner could be found, a new David, as he 
is styled by the Catholics, who boldly over- 
threw the giant of heresy. This apostate, Justus 
was his name, again deceived and betrayed his 
unsuspecting brethren, and a new conformity 
to the acts of St. Paul may be found in the con- 
version of Simeon: like the apostle, he em- 
braced the doctrine which he had been sent to 
persecute, renounced his honours and for- 
tunes, and acquired among the Paylicians the 
fame of a missionary and a martyr. They were 
not ambitious of rnartyrdom,!® but in a calami- 
tous period of une hundred and fifty years their 
paticnce sustained whatever zeal could inflict; 
and power was insufficient to cradicate the 
obstinate vegetation of fanaticism and reason. 
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From the blood and ashes of the first victims a 
succession of teachers and congregations re- 
peatedly arose: amidst their foreign hostilities 
they found leisure for domestic quarrels: they 
preached, they disputed, they suffered; and the 
virtues, the apparent virtucs, of Sergius, in a 
pilgrimage of thirty-three years, arc reluctantly 
confessed by the orthodox historians,'* The na- 
tive cruelty of Justinian the Second was stimu- 
lated by a pious cause; and he vainly hoped to 
extinguish, in a single conflagration, the name 
and memory of the Paulicians. By their primitive 
simplicity, their abhorrence of popular super- 
stition, the Iconoclast princes inight have been 
reconciled to some erroneous doctrines; but 
they themselves were exposed to the calumnies 
of the monks, and they chose to be the tyrants, 
lest they be accused as the accomplices, of the 
Manichians. Such a reproach has sullied the 
clemency of Nicephorus, who relaxed in their 
favour the severity of the penal statutes, nor 
will his character sustain the honour of a more 
liberal motive. The feeble Michael the First, the 
rigid Leo the Armenian, were foremost in the 
race of persecution; “ut the prize must doubt- 
less be adjudged to the sanguinary devotion of 
Theodora, who restored the images to the 
Oriental church. Her inquisitors explored the 
cities and mountains of the lesser Asia, and the 
flatterers of the enipress have affirmed that, ina 
short reign, one hundred thousand Paulicians 
were extirpated by the sword, the gibbet, or the 
flames. Her guilt or merit has perhaps been 
stretched beyond the measure of truth: but if 
the account be allowed, it must be presumed 
that many simple Iconoclasts were punished 
under a more odious name; and that some who 
were driven from the church, unwillingly took 
refuge in the busom of heresy. 

The most furious and desperate of rebels are 
the sectaries of a religion long persecuted, and 
at length provoked. In a holy cause they are no 
longer susceptible of fear or remorse: the justice 
of their arms hardens them against the feelings 
of humanity; and they revenge their fathcrs’ 
wrongs on the children of their tyrants. Such 
have been the Hussites of Bohemia and the 
Calvinists of France, and such, in the ninth 
century, were the Paulicians of Armenia and 
the adjacent provinces.’ They were first 
awakened to the massacre of a governor and 
bishop, who exercised the [imperial mandate of 
converting or destroving the heretics; and the 
deepest recesses of Mount Argus protected 
their independence and revenge. A more 
dangerous and consuming flame was kindled by 
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the persecution of Theodora, and the revolt 
of Carbeas, a valiant Paulician, who com- 
manded the guards of the general of the East. 
His father had been impaled by the Catholic 
inquisitors; and religion, or at least nature, 
might justify his desertion and revenge. Five 
thousand of his brethren were united by the 
same motives; they renounced the allegiance of 
anti-Christian Rome; a Saracen emir intro- 
duced Carbeas to the caliph; and the com- 
mander of the faithful extended his sceptre to 
the implacable enemy of the Greeks. In the 
mountains between Siwas and Trebizond he 
founded or fortified the city of Tephrice,!® 
which is sull occupied by a fierce and licentious 
people, and the neighbouring hills were covered 
with the Paulician fugitives, who now recon- 
ciled the use of the Bible and the sword, During 
more than thirty years Asia was afflicted by the 
calamities of foreign and domestic war: in 
their hostile inroads the disciples of St. Paul 
were joined with those of Mohammed; and the 
peaceful Christians, the aged parent and tender 
virgin, who were delivered into barbarous 
servitude, might justly accuse the intolerant 
spirit of their sovereign. So urgent was the 
mischief, so intolerable the shame, that even 
the dissolute Michael, the son of Theodora, 
was compelled to march in person against the 
Paulicians: he was defeated under the walls of 
Samosata; and the Roman emperor fled before 
the heretics whom his mother had condemned 
to the flames. The Saracens fought under the 
saine banners, but the victory was ascribed to 
Carbeas; and the captive generals, with more 
than a hundred tribunes, were either released 
by his avarice or tortured by his fanaticism. 
The valour and ambition of Chrysocheir,” his 
successor, embraced a wider circle of rapine 
and revenge. In alliance with his faithful 
Muslems, he boldly penetrated into the heart of 
Asia; the troops of the frontier and the palace 
were repeatedly overthrown; the edicts of per- 
secution were answered by the pillage of Nice 
and Nicomedia, of Ancyra and Ephesus; nor 
could the apostle St. John protect froin viola- 
tion his city and sepulchre. The cathedral of 
Ephesus was turned into a stable for mules and 
horses; and the Paulicians vied with the 
Saracens in their contempt and abhorrence of 
iinages and relics. [t is not unpleasing to ob- 
serve the triumph of rebellion over the same 
despotism which has disdained the prayers of 
an injured people. The emperor Basil, the 
Macedonian, was reduced to sue for peace, to 
olfer a ransom for the captives, and to request, 
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in the language of moderation and charity, 
that Chrysocheir would spare his fellow-Chris- 
tians, and content himself with a royal donative 
of gold and silver and silk garments. “If the 
emperor,” replied the insolent fanatic, ‘‘be de- 
sirous of peace, let him abdicate the East, and 
reign without molestation in the West. If he re- 
fuse, the servants of the Lord will precipitate 
him from the throne.” The reluctant Basil 
Suspended the treaty, accepted the defiance, 
and led his army into the land of heresy, which 
he wasted with fire and sword. The open coun- 
try of the Paulicians was exposed to the same 
calamities which they had inflicted; but when 
he had explored the strength of Tephrice, the 
multitude of the barbarians, and the ample 
magazines of arms and provisions, he desisted 
with a sigh from the hopeless siege. On his re- 
turn to Constantinople he laboured, by the 
foundation of convents and churches, to secure 
the aid of his celestial patrons, of Michael the 
archangel and the prophet Elijah; and it was 
his daily prayer that he might live to trans- 
pierce, with three arrows, the head of his impi- 
ous adversary. Beyond his expectations, the 
wish was accomplished: after a successful in- 
road Chrysocheir was surprised and slain in his 
retreat; and the rebel’s head was triumphantly 
presented at the foot of the throne. On the re- 
ception of this welcome trophy, Basil instantly 
called for his bow, discharged three arrows 
with unerring aim, and accepted the applause 
of the court, who hailed the victory of the royal 
archer. With Chrysocheir, the glory of the 
Paulicians faded and withered :*° on the second 
expedition of the emperor, the- impregnable 
Tephrice was deserted by the heretics, who 
sued for mercy or escaped to the borders. The 
city was ruined, but the spirit of independence 
survived in the mountains: the Paulicians de- 
fended, above a century, their religion and 
liberty, infested the Roman limits, and main- 
tained their perpetual alliance with the enemies 
of the empire and the Gospel. 

About the middle of the eighth century, 
Constantine, surnamed Copronymus by the 
worshippers of images, had made an expedition 
into Armenia, and found, in the cities of Meli- 
tene and Theodosiopolis, a great number of 
Paulicians, his kindred heretics. As a favour, or 
punishment, he transplanted them from the 
banks of the Euphrates to Constantinople and 
Thrace; and by this emigration their doctrine 
was introduced and diffused in Europe.”! If the 
sectaries of the metropolis were soon mingled 
with the promiscuous mass, those of the coun- 
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try struck a deep root in a foreign soil. The 
Paulicians of Thrace resisted the storms of 
persecution, maintained a secret correspondence 
with their Armenian brethren, and gave aid 
and comfort to their preachers, who solicited, 
not without success, the infant faith of the 
Bulgarians.” In the tenth century they were re- 
stored and multiplied by a more powerful 
colony which John Zimisces*® transported from 
the Chalybian hills to the valleys of Mount 
Hzmus. The Oriental clergy, who would have 
preferred the destruction, impatiently sighed 
for the absence, of the Manichaans: the 
warlike emperor had felt and esteemed their 
valour: their attachment to the Saracens was 
pregnant with mischief; but, on the side of the 
Danube, against the barbarians of Scythia, 
their service might be useful, and thcir loss 
would be desirable. Their exile in a distant 
land was softened by a free toleration: the 
Paulicians held the city of Philippopolis and 
the keys of Thrace; the Catholics were their 
subjects; the Jacobite emigrants their associ- 
ates: they occupied a line of villages and castles 
in Macedonia and Epirus; and many native 
Bulgarians were associated to the communion 
of arms and heresy. As long as they were awed 
by power and treated with moderation, their 
voluntary bands were distinguished in the 
armies of the empire; and the courage of these 
dogs, ever greedy of war, ever thirsty of human 
blood, is noticed with astonishment, and al- 
most with reproach, by the pusillanimous 
Greeks. The same spirit rendered them arro- 
gant and contumacious: they were easily pro- 
voked by caprice or injury; and their privileges 
were often violated by the faithless bigotry of 
the government and clergy. In the midst of the 
Norman war, two thousand five hundred 
Manichzans deserted the standard of Alexius 
Comnenus,”4 and retired to their native homes. 
He dissembled till the moment of revenge; 
invited the chiefs to a friendly conference; 
and punished the innocent and guilty by im- 
prisonment, confiscation, and baptism. In an 
interval of peace the emperor undertook the 
pious ofhce of reconciling them to the church 
and state: his winter quarters were fixed at 
Philippopolis; and the thirteenth apostle, as 
he is styled by his pious daughter,’ consumed 
whole days and nights in theological contro- 
versy. His arguments were fortified, their 
obstinacy was melted, by the honours and re- 
wards which he bestowed on the most eminent 
proselytes; and a new city, surrounded with 
gardens, enriched with immunities, and digni- 
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fied with his own name, was founded by 
Alexius, for the residence of his vulgar converts. 
The important station of Philippopolis was 
wrested from their hands; the contumacious 
leaders were secured in a dungeon, or banished 
from their country; and their lives were 
spared by the prudence, rather than the mercy, 
of an emperor, at whose command a poor and 
solitary heretic was burnt alive before the 
church of St. Sophia.?* But the proud hope of 
eradicating the prejudices of a nation was 
speedily overturned by the invincible zeal of 
the Paulicians, who ceased to dissemble or re- 
fused to obey. After the departure and death of 
Alexius they soon resumed their civil and re- 
ligious laws. In the beginning of the thirteenth 
century their pope or primate (a manifest cor- 
ruption) resided on the confines of Bulgaria, 
Croatia, and Dalmatia, and governed by his 
vicars the filial congregations of Italy and 
France.*© From that era a minute scrutiny 
might prolong and perpetuate the chain of 
tradition, At the end of the last age the sect or 
colony still inhabited the valleys of Mount 
Hoemus, where thor aeverance and poverty 
were more frequently tormented by the Greck 
clergy than by the Turkish government. ‘The 
modern Paulicians have lost all memory of 
their origin; and their religion is disgraced by 
the worship of the cross, and the practice of 
bloody sacrifice, which some captives have im- 
ported from the wilds of Tartary.?! 

In the West the first teachers of the Mani- 
chran theology bad been repulsed by the 
people or suppressed by the prince. ‘The favour 
and success of the Paulicians in the cleventh 
and twelfth centuries must be imputed to the 
strong, though secret, discontent which armed 
the most pious Christians against the church 
of Rome. Her avarice was oppressive, her 
despotism odious: less degenerate perhaps than 
the Greeks in the worship of saints and images, 
her innovations were more rapid and scandal- 
ous: she had rigorously defined and imposed 
the doctrine of transubstantiation: the lives of 
the Latin clergy were more corrupt, and the 
Eastern bishops might puss for the successors 
of the apostles if they were compared with the 
lordly prelates who wielded by turns the 
crosicr, the sceptre, and the sword. Three dif- 
ferent roads might introduce the Paulicians 
into the heart of Europe. After the conversion 
of Hungary the pilgrims who visited Jerusalem 
might safely follow the course of the Danube: 
in their journcy and return they passed through 
Philippopolis; and the sectaries, disguising 
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their name and heresy, might accompany the 
French or German caravans to their respective 
countries. The trade and dominion of Venice 
pervaded the coast of the Adriatic, and the 
hospitable republic opened her bosom to for- 
eigners of every climate and religion. Under 
the Byzantine standard the Paulicians were 
often transported to the Greek provinces of 
Italy and Sicily: in peace and war they freely 
conversed with strangers and natives, and 
their opinions were silently propagated in 
Rome, Milan, and the kingdoms beyond the 
Alps.** It was soon discovered that many thou- 
sand Catholics of every rank, and of cither sex, 
had embraced the Manichxan heresy; and 
the flames which consumed twelve canons of 
Orleans was the first act and signal of persecu- 
tion. The Bulgarians.” a name sv innocent in 
its origin, so odious in its application, spread 
their branches over the face of Europe. United 
in common hatred of idolatry and Rome. they 
were connected By a form of episcopal and 
presbyterian government; their various sects 
were discriminated by some fainter or darker 
shades of theology; but they generally agreed 
in the two priuciples—the contempt of the Old 
Testament, and the denial of the body of Christ 
either on the cross or in the eucharist. A con- 
fession of simple worship and blameless inan- 
ners is extorted from their eneiies; and so high 
was their standard of perfection. that the in- 
creasing congregations were divided inty two 
classes of disciples, of those who practised and 
of those who aspired. [t was in the country of 
the Albigeois,?” in the southern provinces of 
France, that the Paulicians were most deeply 
implanted; and the same vicissitudes of martyr- 
dom and revenge which had been displayed in 
the neighbourhood of the Euphrates were re- 
peated in the thirteenth century on the banks 
of the Rhéne. The laws of the Eastern em- 
perors were revived by Frederic the Second. 
Lhe insurgents of Fephrice were represented by 
the barons and cities of Languedoc: Pope In- 
nocent III. surpassed the sanguinary faine 
of ‘Fheodora. It was in cruelty alone that 
her soldiers could equal the heroes of the 
Crusades, and the cruelty of her priests was 
far excelled by the founders of the Inquist- 
tion?!—an office more adapted to confirm than 
to refute the belief of an evil principle. The 
visible assemblies of the Paulicians, or Al- 
bigeois, were extirpated by fire and sword; and 
the bleeding remnant escaped by flight, con- 
cealment. or Catholic conformity. But the in- 
vincible spirit which they had kindled sull lived 
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and breathed in the Western world. In the 
state, in the church, and even in the cloister, a 
latent succession was preserved of the disciples 
of St. Paul, who protested against the tyranny 
of Rome, embraced the Bible as the rule of 
faith, and purified their creed from all the 
visions of the Gnostic theology. The struggles 
of Wickliff in England, of Huss in Boheinia, 
were premature and ineffectual; but the names 
of Zuinglius, Luther, and Calvin are pro- 
nounced with gratitude as the deliverers of 
nations. 

A philosopher. who calculates the degree of 
their merit and the value of their reformation, 
will prudently ask from what articles of faith, 
above or against our reason, they have enfran- 
chised the Christians; for such enfranchisement 
is doubtless a benefit so far as it may be coin- 
patible with truth and piety. After a fair dis- 
cussion we shall rather be surprised by the 
timidity than scandalised by the freedom of our 
first reformers.®? With the Jews, they adopted 
the belicf and defence of all the Hebrew 
Scriptures, with all their prodigies, from the 
garden of Eden to the visions of the prophet 
Daniel; and they were bound, like the Catho- 
lics, to justify against the Jews the abolition of a 
divine law. In the great inysteries of the Trinity 
and Incarnation the reformers were severely 
orthodox: they freely adopted the theology of 
the four or the six first councils; and with the 
Athanasian creed they pronounced the eternal 
damnation of all who did not believe the Catho- 
lic faith. Transubstantiation, the invisible 
change of the bread and wine into the body 
and blood of Christ. is a tenet that may defy the 
power of argument and pleasantry; but in- 
stead of consulting the evidence of their senscs, 
of their sight, their feeling, and their taste, 
the first Protestants were entangled in their 
own scruples, and awed by the words of Jesus 
in the institution of the sacrament. Luther 
maintained a corporeal, and Calvin a real, pres- 
ence of Christ in the eucharist; and the opinion 
of Zuinglius, that it is no more than a spiritual 
communion, a simple memorial, has slowly 
prevailed in the refurmed churches.** But the 
loss of one mystery was amply compensated by 
the stupendous doctrines of original sin, re- 
demption, faith, grace, and predestination, 
which have been strained from the epistles of 
St. Paul. These subtle questions had most as- 
surcdly been prepared by the fathers and 
schoolmen; but the final improvement and 
popular use may be attributed to the first re- 
formers, who enforced them as the absolute and 
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essential terms of salvation. Hitherto the weight 
of supernatural belief inclines against the 
Protestants; and many a sober Christian would 
rather admit that a wafer is God than that 
God is a cruel and capricious tyrant. 

Yet the services of Luther and his rivals are 
solid and important; and the philosopher must 
own his obligations to these fearless enthusi- 
asts.341. By their hands the lofty fabric of super- 
stition, from the abuse of indulgences to the 
intercession of the Virgin, has been levelled 
with the ground. Myriads of both sexes of the 
mnonastic profession were restored to the liberty 
and labours of social life. A hierarchy of saints 
and angels, of imperfect and subordinate 
deities, were stripped of their temporal power, 
and reduced to the enjoyment of celestial hap- 
piness; their images and relics were banished 
from the church; and the credulity of the people 
was no longer nourished with the daily repeti- 
tion of miracles and visions. ‘The imitation of 
paganisin was supplied by a pure and spiritual 
worship of praser and thanksgiving, the most 
worthy of man, the least unworthy of the Deity. 
It only remains to observe whether such 
sublime simplicity be consistent with popular 
devotion; whether the vulgar, in the absence 
of all visible objects, will not be inflamed by 
enthusiasm or iInsensibly subside in) languor 
and indifference. If. ‘The chain of authority 
was broken, which restrains the bigot from 
thinking as he pleases, and the slave from speak- 
ing as he thinks: the popes. fathers, and coun- 
cils were no longer the supreme and infallible 
judges of the world; and each Christian was 
taught to acknowledge no law but the Scrip- 
tures, no interpreter but his own conscience. 
This freedom, however, was the consequence 
rather than the design of the Reformation. ‘The 
patriot reformers were ambitious of succeeding 
the tyrants whoin they had dethroned. ‘They 
imposed with equal rigour their creeds and 
confessions; they asserted the right of the mag- 
istrate to punish heretics with death. ‘Lhe 
pious or personal animosity of Calvin pro- 
scribed in Servetus*®® the guilt of his own re- 
bellion;*® and the flames of Smithfield, in 
which he was afterwards consumed, had been 
kindled for the Anabaptists by the zeal of 
Craniner.*’ ‘The nature of the tiger was the 
sainc, but he was gradually deprived of his 
tecth and fangs. A spiritual and tempural 
kingdom was possessed by the Roman pontill: 
the Protestant doctors were subjects of a hum- 
ble rank, without revenue or jurisdiction. //is 
decrees were consecrated by the antiquity of 
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the Catholic church; thar arguments and 
disputes were submitted to the pcople; and 
their appeal to private judgment was accepted, 
beyond their wishes, by curiosity and enthusi- 
asim. Since the days of Luther and Calvin a 
secret reformation has been silendy working in 
the bosom of the reformed churches; many 
weeds of prejudice were eradicated; and the 
disciples of Erasmus** diffused a spirit of free- 
dom and moderation. The liberty of conscience 
has becn claimed as a common benefit. an 
inalienable right:*® the free governments of 
Holland® and England“ introduced the 
practice of toleration; and the narrow allow- 
ance of the laws has been enlarged by the 
prudence and humanity of the times. In the 
exercise the mind has understood the limits of 
its powers, and the words and shadows that 
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might amuse the child can no longer satisfy his 
manly reason. The volumes of controversy are 
overspread with cobwebs: the doctrine of a 
Protestant church is far removed from the 
knowledge or belief of its private members; 
and the forms of orthodoxy, the articles of faith, 
are subscribed with a sigh, or a smile, by the 
modern clergy. Yet the friends of Christianity 
are alarmed at the boundless impulse of in- 
quiry and scepticism. The predictions of the 
Catholics are accomplished: the web of mystery 
is unravelled by the Armenians, Arians, and 
Socinians, whose numbers must not be com- 
puted from their separate congregations; and 
the pillars of Revelation are shaken by those 
men who preserve the name without the sub- 
stance of religion, who indulge the licence 
without the temper of philosophy.® 


CHAPTER LV 


The Bulgartans. Origin, Migrations, and Settlement of the Hungarians. Their In- 
roads in the Fast and West. The Monarchy of Russia. Geography and Trade. 
Wars of the Russians against the Greek Empire. Conversion of the Barbarians. 


NDER the reign of Constantine, the 

[ | grandson of Heraclius, the ancient bar- 
rier of the Danube. so often violated 

and so often restored, was irretrievably swept 
away by a new deluge of barbarians. Their 
progress was favoured by the caliphs, their un- 
known and accidental auxiliaries: the Roman 
legions were occupied in Asia; and after the 
loss of Syria, Egypt, and Africa, the Casars 
were twice reduced to the danger and disgrace 
of defending their capital against the Saracens. 
If. in the account of this interesting people, I 
have deviated from the strict and original line 
of my undertaking, the merit of the subject will 
hide my transgression, or solicit my excuse. In 
the East, in the West, in war, in religion, in 
science, in their prosperity, and in their decay, 
the Arabians press theinselves on our curiosity: 
the tirst overthrow of the church and empire of 
the Greeks may be imputed to their arms; and 
the disciples of Mohamined still hold the civil 
and religious sceptre of the Oriental world. But 
the same labour would be unworthily bestowed 
on the swarms of savages who, between the 
seventh and the twelfth century, descended 
fror.. the plains of Scythia, in transient inroad or 
perpetual emigration.’ ‘Their names are un- 
couth, their origins doubtful, their actions 
obscure, their superstition was blind, their 


valour brutal, and the uniformity of their pub- 
lic and private lives was neither softened by 
innocence nor refined by policy. The majesty 
of the Byzantine throne repelled and survived 
their disorderly attacks; the greater part of 
these barbarians has disappeared without leav- 
ing any memorial of their existence, and the 
despicable remnant continues, and may long 
continue, to groan under the dominion of a 
foreign tyrant. Irom the anuquities of, 1. Bul- 
ganans, Il. Hungarians, and, II. Russians, | 
shall content myself with selecting such facts as 
yct deserve to be remembered. The conquests 
of the. [V. Normans, and the monarchy of the, 
V. Turks, will naturally terminate in the 
memorable Crusades to the Holy Land and the 
double fall of the city and empire of Constan- 
tine. 

I. In his march to Italy, Theodoric,’? the 
Ostrogoth, had trampled on the arms of the 
Bulvarians. After this defeat the name and the 
nation are lost during a century and a half; and 
it may be suspected that the same or a similar 
appellation was revived by strange colonies 
from the Borysthenes, the Tanais, or the Volga. 
A king of the ancient Bulgaria® bequeathed to 
his five sons a last Iesson of moderation and 
concord. It was received as youth has ever re- 
ceived the counsels of age and experience: the 
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five princes buried their father; divided his sub- 
jects and cattle; forgot his advice; separated 
from each other; and wandered in quest of 
fortune, till we find the most adventurous in the 
heart of Italy, under the protection of the exarch 
of Ravenna.‘ But the stream of emigration was 
directed or impelled towards the capital. ‘The 
modern Bulgaria, along the southern banks of 
the Danube, was stamped with the name and 
image which it was retained to the present 
hour: the new conquerors successively acquired, 
by war or treatv, the Roman provinces of 
Dardania, Thessaly, and the two Epirus’:® the 
ecclesiastical supremacy was translated from 
the native city of Justinian; and, in their pros- 
perous age, the obscure town of Lychnidus, or 
Achrida, was honoured with the throne of a 
king and a patriarch.® The unquestionable evi- 
dence of language attests the descent of the 
Bulgarians from the original stock of the Scla- 
vonian, or more properly Slavonian, race ;’ and 
the kindred bands of Servians, Bosnians. Ras- 
cians, Croatians, Wallachians.® etc.. followed 
either the standard or the example of the lead- 
ing tribe. From the Euvxine to the Adriatic, in 
the state of captives. or subjects. or allies, or 
enemies, of the Greek empire, they overspread 
the land: and the national appellation of the 
Scaves’ has been degraded by chance or malice 
from the signification of glory to that of servi- 
tude.'° Among these colonies. the Chroba- 
tians,!! or Croats, who now attend the motions 
of an Austrian army, are the descendants of a 
mighty people. the conquerors and sovereigns 
of Dalmatia. The maritime cities, and of these 
the infant republic of Ragusa. inaplored the aid 
and instructions of the Byzantine court: they 
were advised by the magnanimous Basil to 
reserve a small acknowledgment of their fidclity 
to the Roman empire. and to appease, by an 
annual tribute, the wrath of these irresistible 
barbarians. The kingdom of Croatia was shared 
by eleven Coupans, or feudatory lords; and their 
united forces were numbered at sixty thousand 
horse and one hundred thousand foot. A long 
sea-coast, indented with capacious harbours, 
covered with a string of islands, and almost in 
sight of the Italian shores, disposed both the 
natives and strangers to the practice of naviga- 
tion. The boats or brigantines of the Croats 
were constructed after the fashion of the old 
Liburnians: one hundred and eighty vessels 
may excite the idea of a respectable navy; but 
our seamen will smile at the allowance of ten, 
or twenty, or forty men, for each of these ships 
of war. They were gradually converted to the 
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more honourable service of commerce; yet the 
Sclavonian pirates were still frequent and dan- 
gerous; and it was not before the close of the 
tenth century that the freedom and sovercignty 
of the Gulf were effectually vindicated by the 
Venetian republic." The ancestors of these 
Dalmatian kings were equally removed from 
the use and abuse of navigation: they dwelt in 
the White Croatia, in the inland regions of 
Silesia and Little Poland, thirty days’ journey, 
according to the Greck computation, from the 
sea of darkness. 

The glory of the Bulgarians!’ was confined to 
a narrow scope both of tiie and place. In the 
ninth and tenth centuries thev reigned to the 
south of the Danube, but the more powerful 
nations that had followed their emigration re- 
pelled all return to the north and all progress 
to the west. Yet in the obscure catalogue of 
their exploits they might boast an honour 
which had hitherto been appropriated to the 
Goths, that of slaying in battle one of the suc- 
cessors of Augustus and Constantine. The em- 
peror Nicephorus had lost his fame in the 
Arabian. he lost his life in the Sclavonian, war. 
In the first operations he advanced with bold- 
ness. and success into the centre of Bulgaria, 
and burnt the revel court, which was probably no 
more than an edifice and village of timber. But 
while he searched the spoil and refused all 
offers of treaty, his enemies collected their 
spirits and theu forces; the passes of retreat 
were insuperably barred, and the trembling 
Nicephorus was heard to exclaim, ‘Alas, alas! 
unless we could assume the wings of birds, we 
cannot hope to escape.’ Two days he waited 
his fate in the inactivity of despair, but, on the 
morning of the third, the Bulgarians surprised 
the camp, and the Roman prince, with the 
great ofhcers of the empire, were slaughtered 
in their tents. The body of Valens had been 
saved from insult, but the head of Nicephorus 
was exposed on a spear, and his skull, enchased 
with gold, was often replenished in the feasts of 
victory. The Greeks bewailed the dishonour of 
the throne. but they acknowledged the just 
punishment of avarice and cruelty. This savage 
cup was deeply tinctured with the manners of 
the Scythian wilderness, but they were softened 
before the end of the same century dy a peace- 
ful intercourse with the Grecks, the possession 
of a cultivated region, and the introduction of 
the Christian worship. ‘The nobles of Bulgaria 
were educated in the schools and palace of 
Constantinople, and Simeon,'* a youth of the 
royal line, was instructed in the rhetoric of 
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Demosthenes and the logic of Aristotle. He 
relinquished the profession of a monk for that of 
a king and warrior, and in his reign of more than 
forty years Bulgaria assuined a rank among the 
civilised powers of the earth. ‘Che Greeks, whom 
he repeatedly attacked, derived a faint consola- 
tion from indulging themselves in the re- 
proaches of perfidy and sacrilege. They pur- 
chased the aid of the pagan Turks, but Simeon, 
in a second battle, redeemed the loss of the 
first, at a time when it was esteemed a victory 
to elude the arrns of that formidable nation. 
The Servians were overthrown, made captive, 
and dispersed ; and those who visited the coun- 
try before their restoration could discover no 
more than fifty vagrants, without women or 
children, who extorted a precarious subsistence 
from the chase. On classic ground, on the banks 
of the Acheléus, the Greeks were defeated: 
their horn was broken by the strength of the 
barbaric Hercules.'® He formed the siege of 
Constantinople, and, in a personal conference 
with the emperor, Simeon imposed the condi- 
tions of peace. They met with the most jealous 
precautions: the :vya. galley was drawn close 
to an artificial and well-fortified platform, and 
the majesty of the purple was emulated by the 
pomp of the Bulgarian. “‘Are you a Christian?” 
said the humble Romanus; ‘It is your duty to 
abstain froin the blood of your fellow-Chris- 
tians. I[as the thirst of riches seduced you from 
the blessings of peace? Sheathe your sword, 
open your hand, and I will satiate the utmost 
measure of your desires.”” ‘The reconciliation 
was sealed by a domestic alliance; the freedom 
of trade was granted or restored; the first 
honours of the court were secured to the friends 
of Bulgaria, above the ambassadors of enemies 
or strangers;!® and her princes were dignified 
with the high and invidious title of Baszleus, or 
empcror, But this friendship was soon dis- 
turbed: after the death of Simeon the nations 
were again in arms, his feeble successors were 
divided and extinguished, and, In the begin- 
ning of the eleventh century, the second Basil, 
who was born in the purple, deserved the ap- 
pellation of conqueror of the Bulgarians. His 
avarice was in some measure gratified by a 
treasure of four hundred thousand pounds ster- 
ling (ten thousand pounds weight of gold), 
which he found in the palace of L.ychnidus. His 
crucity inflicted a cool and exquisite vengeance 
on iifteen thousand captives who had been 
guilty of the defence of their country. They were 
deprived of sight, but to one of each hundred a 
single eye was left, that he might conduct his 
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blind century to the presence of their king. 
Their king is said to have expired of grief and 
horror; the nation was awed by this terrible 
example; the Bulgarians were swept away from 
their settleinents. and circumscribed within a 
narrow province; the surviving chiefs be- 
queathed to the children the advice of patience 
and the duty of revenge. 

II. When the black swarm of Hungarians 
first hung over Europe, about nine hundred 
years after the Christian cra, they were mis- 
taken by fear and superstition for the Gog and 
Magog of the Scriptures, the signs and fore- 
runners of the end of the world.!” Since the 
introduction of letters they have explored their 
own antiquities with a strong and laudable im- 
pulse of patriotic curiosity.!% Their rational 
criticism can no longer be amused with a vain 
pedigree of Attila and the Huns: but they 
complain that their primitive records have per- 
ished in the Tartar war; that the truth or fic- 
tion of their rusti¢ songs is long since forgotten; 
and that the fragments of a rude chronicle"® 
must be painfully reconciled with the contem- 
porary though foreign intelligence of the Im- 
perial geographer.” Magyar is the national and 
oriental denomination of the Hungarians; but, 
among the tribes of Scythia, they are distin- 
guished by the Greeks under the proper and 
peculiar name of 7uris, as the descendants of 
that mighty people who had conquered and 
reigned from China to the Volga, The Pan- 
nonian colony preserved a correspondence of 
trade and atnity with the eastern Turks on the 
confines of Persia; and after a separation of 
three hundred and fifty years the missionaries 
of the king of Hungary discovered and visited 
their ancient country near the banks of the 
Volga. They were hospitably entertained by a 
people of pagans and savages who stil] bore the 
name of Hungarians; conversed in their native 
tongue, recollected a tradition of their long-lost 
brethren, and listened with amazement to the 
marvellous tale of their new kingdom and reli- 
gion, The zeal of conversion was animated bv 
the interest of consanguinity, and one of the 
greatest of their princes had formed the gener- 
ous, though fruitless, design of replenishing the 
solitude of Pannonia by this domestic colony 
from the heart of Tartary.” From this primitive 
country they were driven to the West by the 
tide of war and emigration, by the weight of the 
more distant tribes, who at the same time were 
fugitives and conquerors. Reason or fortune 
directed their course towards the frontiers of 
the Roman empire; they halted in the usual 
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stations along the banks of the great rivers; and 
in the territories of Moscow, Kiow, and Molda- 
via, some vestiges have been discovered of their 
temporary residence. In this long and various 
peregrination they could not always escape the 
dominion of the stronger, and the purity of 
their blood was improved or sullied by the mix- 
ture of a foreign race; from a motive of compul- 
sion or choice, several tribes of the Chazars 
were associated to the standard of their ancient 
vassals, introduced the use of a second lan- 
guage, and obtained by their superior renown 

the most honourable place in the front of bat- 
tle. The military force of the Turks and their 

allies marched in seven equal and artificial 

divisions: each division was formed of thirty 

thousand eight hundred and fifty-st ven war- 

riors, and the proportion of women, children, 

and servants supposes and requires at least a 

million of emigrants. Their public counsels 

were directed by seven vayvods, or hereditary 

chiefs; but the experience of discord and weak- 

ness recommended the more simple and vigor- 

ous administration of a single person. ‘The 

sceptre, which had been declined by the mod- 

est Lebedias, was granted to the birth or merit 

of Almus and his son Arpad, and the authority 

of the supreme khan of the Chazars confirmed 

the engagement of the prince and people; of the 

people to obey his commands, of the prince to 

consult their happiness and glory. 

With this narrative we might be reasonably 
content, if the penetration of modern learning 
had not opened a new and larger prospect of 
the antiquities of nations. The Hungarian lan-’ 
guage stands alone, and as it were insulated, 
among the Sclavonian dialects; but it bears a 
close and clear affinity to the idioms of the 
Fennic race,” of an obsolete and savage race, 
which formerly occupied the northern regions 
of Asia and Europe. The genuine appellation 
of Ugri or Igours is found on the western con- 
fines of China ;?* their migration to the banks of 
the Irtish is attested by Tartar evidence;*4 a 
similar name and language are detected in the 
southern parts of Siberia ;?° and the remains of 
the Fennic tribes are widely, though thinly, 
scattered from the sources of the Oby to the 
shores of Lapland.”® The consanguinity of the 
Hungarians and Laplanders would display the 
powerful energy of climate on the children of a 
common parent; the lively contrast between the 
bold adventurers who are intoxicated with the 
wines of the Danube, and the wretched fugi- 
tives who are immersed beneath the snows of 
the polar circle. Arms and freedom have ever 
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been the ruling, though too often the unsuc- 
cessful, passion of the Hungarians, who are en- 
dowed by nature with a vigorous constitution 
of soul and body.?? Extreme cold has diminished 
the stature and congealed the faculties of the 
Laplanders; and the Arctic tribes, alone ainong 
the sons of men, are ignorant of war and uncon- 
scious of human blood: a happy ignorance, if 
reason and virtue were the guardians of their 
peace !*8 

It is the observation of the Imperial author of 
the Tactics,” that all the Scythian hordes re- 
sembled each other in their pastoral and mili- 
tary life, that they all practised the same means 
of subsistence, and employed the same instru- 
ments of destruction. But he adds that the tuo 
nations of Bulgarians and Hungarians were 
superior to their brethren, and similar to each 
other, in the improvements, however rude of 
their discipline and government: their visible 
likeness determines Leo to confound his friends 
and enemies in one common description; and 
the picture may be heightened by some strokes 
from their contemporaries of the tenth century. 
Except the merit and faine of military prowess, 
all that is valued by mankind appeared vile and 
contemptible to these barbarians, whose nate 
fierceness was stimulated by the consciousness 
of numbers and freedom. The tents of the Hun- 
garians were of leather, their garments of fur: 
they shaved their hair and scarified their taces: 
in speech they were slow, in actign prompt. in 
treaty perfidious; and they shared the conimon 
reproach of barbarians, too ignorant to con- 
ceive the importance of truth, too proud to 
deny or palliate the breach of their most 
solemn engagements. Their simplicity has been 
praised; yet they abstained only from the lux- 
ury they had never known: whatever they saw 
they coveted; their desires were insatiate, and 
their sole industry was the hand of violence and 
rapine. By the definition of a pastoral nation I 
have recalled a long description of the economy, 
the warfare, and the government that prevail 
in that state of society; I may add, that to fish- 
ing as well as to the chase the Hungarians 
were indebted for a part of their gubsistence; 
and since they seldom cultivated the ground, 
they must, at least in their new settlements, 
have sometimes practised a slight aad unskilful 
husbandry, In their emigrations, perhaps in 
their expeditions, the host was accompanied by 
thousands of sheep and oxen, which increased 
the cloud of formidable dust, and afforded a 
constant and wholesuime supply of milk and 
animal food. A plentiful command of forage 
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was the first care of the general; and if the 
flocks and herds were secure of their pastures, 
the hardy warrior was alike insensible of dan- 
ger and fatigue. The confusion of men and cat- 
tle that overspread the country exposed their 
camp to a nocturnal surprise, had not a still 
wider circuit been occupied by their light caval- 
ry, perpetually in motion to discover and delay 
the approach of the enemy. After some experi- 
ence of the Roman tactics, they adopted the use 
of the sword and spear, the helinet of the sol- 
dier, and the iron breastplate of his steed: but 
their native and deadly weapon was the ‘Tartar 
bow: from the earliest infancy their children 
and servants were exercised in the double 
science of archery and horseinanship; their arm 
was strong; their aim was sure; and in the most 
rapid career they were taught to throw them- 
selves. backwards, and to shoot a volley of 
arrows into the air. In open conibat, in secret 
ambush, in flight, or pursuit, they were equally 
formidable: an appearance of order was main- 
tained in the foremost ranks, but their charge 
was driven forwards hy the impatient pressure 
of succeeding crowds. Lhey pursued, headlong 
and rash, with loosened reins and horrific out- 
cues; but, if they fled, with real or dissembled 
tesa. the ardour of a pursuing foe was checked 
and chastised by the same habits of irregular 
speed and sudden evolution. In the abuse of 
victory they astonished Europe, yet smarting 
froin the wounds of the Saracen and the Dane: 
mercy they rarcly asked. and more rarcly be- 
siowed: both sexes were accused as equally 
inaccessible to pitv; and their appetute for raw 
flesh might countenance the popular tale that 
they drank the bloud and feasted on the hearts 
of the slain. Yet the Hungarians were uot de- 
void of those principles of justice and humanity 
which nature has implanted in every bosoin. 
‘The licence of public and private injuries was 
restrained by laws and punishinents; and in the 
security of an open camp, theft is the most 
tempting and most dangerous ollence. Among 
the barbarians there were many whose spon- 
taneous virtue supplied their laws and corrected 
their inanners, who performed the duties, and 
symmpathised with the affections, of social life. 

After a long pilgrimage of flight or victory, 
the Turkish hordes approached the common 
hinits of the French and Byzantine empires. 
‘Their first conquests and final settlements ex- 
tended on either side of the Danube above 
Vienna, below Belgrade, and beyond the mea- 
sure of the Roman province, or the modern 
kingdom of Hungary.** ‘That ample and fertile 
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land was luosely occupied by the Moravians, a 
Sclavonian name and tribe, which were driven 
by the invaders into the compass of a narrow 
province. Charlemagne had stretched a vague 
and nominal empire as far as the edge of Tran- 
sylvania; but, after the failure of his legitimate 
line, the dukes of Moravia forgot their obedi- 
ence and tribute to the monarchs of Oriental 
France. The bastard Arnulph was provoked to 
invite the arms of the Turks: they rushed 
through the real or figurative wall which his 
indiscretion had thrown open; and the king of 
Germany has been justly reproached as a 
traitor to the civil and ecclesiastical society of 
the Christians. During the life of Arnulph the 
Hungarians were checked by gratitude or fear; 
but in the infancy of his son Lewis they discov- 
ercd and invaded Bavaria; and such was their 
Scythian speed, that in a single day a circuit of 
fifty miles was stripped and consumed. In the 
battle of Augsburg the Christians maintained 
their advantage till the seventh hour of the day: 
they were deceived and vanquished by the 
flying stratageins of the Turkish cavalry. The 
conflagration spread over the provinces of 
Bavaria. Swabia, and Franconia: and the Hun- 
garians™ promoted the reign of anarchy by 
forcing the stoutest barons to discipline their 
vassals and fortify their castles. 

‘Lhe origin of walled towns is ascribed to their 
calamitous period; nor could any distance be 
secure against an enemy, who. almost at the 
same instant, laid in ashes the Helveuan monas- 
tery of St. Gall, and the city of Bremen on the 
shores of the northern ocean. Above thirty 
years the Germanic empire, or kingdom, was 
subject to the ignominy of tribute; and resis- 
tance was disarmed by the menace, the serious 
and effectual menace, of dragging the women 
and children into captivity, and of slaughtering 
the males above the age of ten years. I have 
neither power nor inclinauon to follow the 
Hungarians beyond the Rhine; but | must ob- 
serve with surprise that the southern provinces 
of France were blasted by the tempest, and 
that Spain, behind her Pyrenees, was aston- 
ished at the approach of these formidable stran- 
gers.*? ‘Che vicinity of Italy had tempted their 
early inroads; but from their camp on the 
Brenta they beheld with some terror the ap- 
parent strength and populousness of the new- 
discovered country. They requested leave to 
retire; their request was proudly rejected by the 
Italian king: and the lives of twenty thousand 
Christians paid the forfeit of his obstinacy and 
rashness. Among the cities of the West the royal 
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Pavia was conspicuous in fame and splendour; 
and the pre-eminence of Rome itself was only 
derived from the relics of the apostles. The 
Hungarians appeared; Pavia was in flames; 
forty-three churches were consumed; and, after 
the massacre of the people, they spared about 
two hundred wretches who had gathered some 
bushels of gold and silver (a vague exaggera- 
tion) from the sinoking ruins of their country. 
In these annual excursions from the Alps to the 
neighbourhood of Rome and Capua, the 
churches that yet escaped resounded with a 
fearful litany: ‘““Oh, save and deliver us from 
the arrows of the Hungarians!”’ But the saints 
were deaf or inexorable; and the torrent rolled 
forwards, till it was stopped by the extreme land 
of Calabria.*3 A composition was offered and 
accepted for the head of each Italian subject; 
and ten bushels of silver were poured forth in 
the Turkish camp. But falsehood is the natural 
antagonist of violence; and the robbers were 
defrauded both in the numbers of the assess- 
ment and the standard of the metal. On the 
side of the East the Hungarians were opposed 
in doubtful conflict by the equal arms of the 
Bulgarians, whose faith forbade an alliance 
with the pagans, and whose situation formed 
the barrier of the Byzantine empire. The bar- 
rier was overturned; the emperar of Constan- 
tinople beheld the waving banners of the Turks; 
and one of their boldest warriors presumed to 
strike a battle-axe into the golden gate. The 
arts and treasures of the Greeks diverted the 
assault; but the Hungarians might boast in- 
their retreat that they had impused a tribute on 
the spirit of Bulgaria and the majesty of the 
Cesars.*4 The remote and rapid operations of 
the same campaign appear to magnify the 
power and numbers of the Turks; but their 
courage is most deserving of praisc, since a 
light troop of three or four hundred horses 
would often attempt and execute the most dar- 
ing inroads to the gates of Thessalonica and 
Constantinople. At this disastrous era of the 
ninth and tenth centuries, Europe was afflicted 
by a triple scourge from the North, the East, and 
the South: the Norman, the Hungarian, and 
the Saracen sometimes trod the same grou:id of 
desolation; and these savage fues might have 
been compared by Homer to the two lions 
growling over the carcase of a mangled stag.** 
The deliverance of Germany and Christen- 
dom was achieved by the Saxon princes, Henry 
the Fowler and Otho the Great, who, in two 
memorable battles, forever broke the power of 
the Hungarians.*® The valiant Henry was 
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roused from a bed of sickness by the invasion of 
his country, but his rnind was vigorous and his 
prudence successful. ‘“‘My companions,” said 
he, on the morning of the combat, “maintain 
your ranks, receive on your bucklers the first 
arrows of the pagans, and prevent their second 
discharge by the equal and rapid career of your 
lances.” ‘They obeyed and conquered; and the 
historical picture of the castles of Merseburgh 
expressed the features, or at least the character, 
of Henry, who, in an age of ignorance, intrusted 
to the finer arts the perpetuity of his name.?? 
At the end of twenty years the children of the 
Turks who had fallen by his sword invaded the 
empire of his son, and their force is defined, in 
the lowest estimate, at one hundred thousand 
horse. They were invited by domestic faction; 
the gates of Germany were treacherously un- 
locked, and they spread, far beyond the Rhine 
and the Meuse, into the heart of Flanders But 
the vigour and prudence of Otho dispelled the 
conspiracy; the princes were made sensible 
that, unless they were true to each other, their 
religion and country were irrecoverably lost, 
and the national powers were reviewed 1n the 
plains of Augsburg. They marched and fought 
in eight legions, according to the division of 
provinces and tribes: the first, second, and third 
were composed of Bavarians, the fourth of 
Franconians, the fifth of Saxons under the im- 
mediate cominand of the monarch, the sixth 
and seventh consisted of Swabians, and the 
eighth legion, of a thousand Bohenuans, closed 
the rear of the host. ‘The resources of discipline 
and valour were fortified by the arts of super- 
Stition, which, on this occasion, may deserve 
the epithets of generous and salutary. The sol- 
diers were purified with a fast, the camp was 
blessed with the relics of saints and martvrs, 
and the Christian hero girded on his side the 
sword of Constantine, grasped the invincible 
spear of Charlemagne, and waved the banner 
of St. Maurice, the prefect of the Theb.ean 
legion. But his firmest confidence was placed in 
the holy lance.*® whose point was fashioned of 
the nails of the cross, and which his father had 
extorted from the king of Burgundy by the 
threats of war and the gift of a province. ‘The 
Hungarians were expected in the front; they 
secretly passed the Lech, a river of Bavaria that 
falls into the Danube, turned the rear of the 
Christian army, plundered the baggage, and 
disordered the legions of Bohemia and Swabia. 
The battle was restored by the Franconians, 
whose duke, the valiant Conrad, was pierced 
with an arrow as he rested from his fatigues; 
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the Saxons fought under the eyes of their king, 
and his victory surpassed, in merit and impor- 
tance, the triumphs of the last two hundred 
vears. The loss of the Hungarians was still 
greater in the flight than in the action; they 
were encompassed by the rivers of Bavaria, and 
their past cruelties excluded thein from the 
hope of mercy. Three captive princes were 
hanged at Ratisbon, the multitude of prisoners 
was slain or mutilated, and the fugitives who 
presumed to appear in the face of their country 
were condemned to everlasting poverty and 
disgrace.* Yet the spirit of the nation was hum- 
bled, and the most accessible passes of Hungary 
were fortified with a ditch and rampart. Adver- 
sity suggested the counsels of maderation and 
peace: the robbers of the West acquiesced in a 
sedentary life; and the next generation was 
taught, by a discerning prince, that fur more 
inight be gained by multiplying and exchang- 
ing the produce of a fruitful soil. The native 
race, the Turkish or Fennic blood, was tningled 
with new colonies of Scythian or Sclavonian 
origin:!® many thou-eode of robust and indus- 
trious captives had been imported from all the 
countries of Europe ;“ and after the marriage of 
Geisa with a Bavarian princess. he bestowed 
honours and estates on the nobles of Germany. @ 
The son of Geisa was invested with the regal 
tide, and the house of Arpad reigned three 
hundred years in the kingdom of Hungary. 
But the freeborn barbarians were not dazzled 
by the lustre of the diadem, and the people 
asserted their indefeasible right of choosing, 
deposing, and punishing the hereditary servant 
of the state. 

If. The name of Russians® was first di- 
vulged. in the ninth centurv, by an embassy 
from ‘Theophilus, eniperor of the Fast, to the 
emperor of the West, Lewis. the son of Charle- 
magne. The Greeks were accompanied by the 
envovs of the great duke, or chagan, or czar of 
the Russians. In their journey to Constantino- 
ple they had traversed many hostile nations, 
and they hoped to escape the dangers of their 
return by requesting the French monarch to 
transport them by sea to their native country. A 
closer examination detccted their origin: they 
were the brethren of the Swedes and Normans, 
whose name was already odious and formidable 
in France; and it might justly be apprehended 
that these Russian strangers were not the mes- 
sengers of peace, but the emissaries of war. 
They were detained, while the Greeks were dis- 
missed ; and Lewis expected a more satisfactory 
account, that he might obcy the laws of hos- 
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pitality or prudence according to the interest of 
both empires. ** This Scandinavian origin of the 
people, or at least the princes, of Russia, may 
be confirmed and illustrated by the national 
annals*® and the general history of the North. 
‘The Norrnans, who had so long been concealed 
by a veil of impenetrable darkness, suddenly 
burst forth in the spirit of naval and military 
enterprise. The vast. and, as it is said, the 
populous, regions of Denmark. Sweden, and 
Norway were crowded with independent chief- 
tains and desperate adventurers, who sighed in 
the laziness of peace. and smiled in the agonies 
of death. Piracy was the exercise. the trade, the 
glory. and the virtue of the Scandinavian youth. 
Impatient of a bleak climate and narrow limits, 
they started froin the banquet. grasped their 
arms, sounded their horn, ascended the vessels, 
and explored every coast that promised cither 
spoil or settlement. The Baltic was the first 
scene of their naval achievements; they visited 
the eastern shores, the silent residence of Fennic 
and Sclavonian tribes; and the primitive Rus- 
sians of the lake Ladoga paid a tribute, the 
shins of white squirrels, to these strangers, 
whom they saluted with the title of Varangrans* 
or Corsairs. ‘Their superiority in arms, disci- 
pline. and renown commanded the fear and 
reverence of the natives. In their wars against 
the more inland savages the Varangians con- 
descended to serve as friends and auxiliaries, 
and yradually, by cheice or conquest, obtained 
the dominion of a people whom they were qual- 
ified to protect. ‘heir tyranny was expelled, 
their valour was again recalled, till at length 
Ruric, a Scandinavian chief, became the father 
of a dynasty which reigned above seven hun- 
dred years. His brothers extended his influence ; 
the example of service and usurpation was 
imitated by his companions in the southern 
provinces of Russia; and their establishments, 
by the usual methods of war and assassination, 
were cemented into the fabric of a powerful 
monarchy. 

As long as the descendants of Ruric were 
considered as aliens and conquerors, they ruled 
by the sword of the Varangians, distributed 
estates and subjects to their faithful captains, 
and supplied their numbers with fresh streams 
of adventurers from the Baltic coast." But when 
the Scandinavian chiefs had struck a deep and 
permanent root into the soil, they mingled with 
the Russians in blood, religion, and language, 
and the first Waladimir had the merit of deliv- 
ering his country from these foreign merce- 
naries. They had seated him on the throne; his 
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riches were insufficient to satisfy their demands; 
but they listened to his pleasing advice, that 
they should seek, not 2 more grateful, but a 
more wealthy, master; that they should em- 
bark for Greece, where, instead of the skins of 
squirrels, silk and gold would be the recom- 
pense of their service. At the same time the 
Russian prince admonished his Byzantine ally 
to disperse and employ, to recompense and 
restrain, these impetuous children of the North. 
Contemporary writers have recorded the intro- 
duction, name, and character of the Varangians: 
each day they rose in confidence and esteem; 
the whole body was assembled at Constan- 
tinople to perform the duty of guards; and their 
strength was recruited by a numerous band of 
their countrymen from the island of Thule. On 
this occasion the vague appellation of Thule is 
applied to England: and the new Varangians 
were a colony of English and Danes who tled 
from the yoke of the Norman conqueror. The 
habits of pilgrimage and piracy had approvi- 
mated the countries of the earth; these exiles 
were entertained in the Byzantine court; and 
they preserved, till the last age of the empire, 
the inheritance of spotless loyalty, and the use 
of the Danish or English tongue. With their 
broad and double-edged battle-axes on their 
shoulders, they attended the Greek emperor to 
the temple, the senate, and the hippodrome; he 
slept and feasted under their trusty guard; and 
the keys of the palace, the treasury, and the 
capital, were held by the firm and faithful 
hands of the Varangians.* 

In the tenth century the geography of Scyth- 
ia was extended far beyond the limits of 
ancient knowledge; and the monarchy of the 
Russians obtains a vast and conspicuous place 
in the map of Constantine.” The sons of Ruric 
were masters of the spacious province of Wolo- 
domir, or Moscow; and, if they were confined 
on that side by the hordes of the East, their 
Western frontier in those early days was en- 
larged to the Baltic Sea and the country of the 
Prussians. Their northern reign ascended above 
the sixtieth degree of latitude, over the Hyper- 
borean regions, which fancy had peopled with 
monsters, or clouded with eternal darkness. ‘To 
the south they fullowed the course of the Borys- 
thenes, and approached with that river the 
neighbourhood of the Euxine Sea. The tribes 
that dwelt, or wandered, in this ample circuit 
were obedient to the same conqucror, and in- 
sensibly blended into the same nation. The 
language of Russia is a dialect of the Scla- 
vonian; but in the tenth century these (wo 
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inodes of speech were different from each 
other; and, as the Sclavonians prevailed in the 
South, it may be presumed that the original 
Russians of the North, the primitive subjects of 
the Varangian chief, were a portion of the 
Fennic race. With the emigration, union, or 
dissolution of the wandering tribes, the loose 
and indefinite picture of the Scythian desert 
has continually shifted. But the most ancient 
map of Russia affords some places which still 
retain their name and position; and the two 
capitals, Novogorod®® and Kiow,* are coe. al 
with the first age of the monarchy. Novogorod 
had not yet deserved the epithet of great, nor 
the alliance of the Hanseatic League, which 
ditfused the streains of oputence and the prin- 
ciples of freedom. Kiow could not yet boast of 
three hundred churches, an inaumerable pev- 
ple, and a deeree of greatness and splendour 
which was compared with Constantinople by 
those who had never seen the residence of the 
Cesars. In their origin the two cities were no 
more than cainps or fairs, the most convenient 
stations inwhich the barbarians might assemble 
for the occasional business of war or trade. Yet 
even these assemblies announce soine progress 
in the arts of society; a new breed of cattle was 
imported from the southern provinces; and the 
spirit of commercial enterprise pervaded thie 
sea and land, from the Baltic to the Luvine. 
fronr the mouth of the Oder to the port of Con- 
stantinople. In the days of idolatry and bar- 
barisin the Sclavonic city of Julin was frequented 
and enriched by the Normans, who had pru- 
dently secured a free mart of purchase and e\- 
change.” From this harbour, at the entrance of 
the Oder, the corsair, or merchant, sailed in 
forty-three days to the castern shores of the 
Baltic, the most distant nations were inter- 
iningled, and the holy groves of Curland are 
said to have been decorated with Grecian and 
Spanish gold. *? Between the sea and Novogorod 
an easy intercourse was discovered; in the suim- 
mer, through a gulf, a lake, and a navigable 
river; in the winter season, over the hard and 
level surface of boundless snows. From the 
neighbourhood of that city the Russians de- 
scended the streams that fall into the Borvs- 
thenes; their canocs, of a single tree, were laden 
with slaves of every age, furs of every specics, 
the spoil of their beehives, and the hides of their 
cattle; and the whole produce of the North was 
collected and discharged in the magazines of 
Kiow The month of June was the ordinary 
season of the departure of the fleet: the timber 
of the canoes was framed into the oars and 
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benches of the more solid and capacious boats; 
and they proceeded without obstacle down the 
Borysthenes, as far as the seven or thirteen 
ridges of rocks, which traverse the bed, and 
precipitate the waters, of the river. At the more 
shallow falls it was sufficient to lighten the 
vessels; but the deeper cataracts were impass- 
able; and the mariners, who dragged their 
vessels and their slaves six miles over land, were 
exposed in this toilsorne journey to the robbers 
of the desert. ®4 At the first island below the falls, 
the Russians celebrated the festival of their 
escape: at a second, near the mouth of the river, 
they repaired their shattered vessels for the 
longer and more perilous voyage of the Black 
Sea. If they stcered along the coast, the Danube 
was accessible; with a fair wind they could 
reach in thirty-six or forty hours the opposite 
shores of Anatolia; and Constantinople ad- 
mitted the annual visit of the stranvers of the 
North. They returned at the stated season with 
a rich cargo of corn, wine, and oil, the manu- 
factures of Greece, and the spices of India. 
Some of their countr.. en resided in the capi- 
tal and provinces; and the national treaties 
protected the persons, effects, and privileges of 
the Russian merchant.» 

But the same communication which had 
been opened for the benefit, was svon abused 
for the injury, of mankind. In a period of one 
hundred and ninety years the Russians made 
four attempts to plunder the treasures of Con- 
stantinople: the event was various, but the 
motive, the means, and the object were the 
saine in these naval expeditions.“ ‘The Russian 
traders had seen the magnificence, and tasted 
the luxury, of the city of the Carsars. A mar- 
vellous tale, and a scanty supply, excited the 
desires of their savage countrymen: they envied 
the gifts of nature which their climate denied; 
they coveted the works of art, which they were 
too lazy to imitate and too Indigent to pur- 
chase; the Varangian princes unfurled the ban- 
ners of piratical adventure, and their bravest 
soldiers were drawn from the nations that dwelt 
in the northern isles of the ocean.” The image 
of their naval armaments was revived in the 
last ‘century in the fleets of the Cosacks, which 
issucd from the Borysthenes to navigate the 
saine seas for a similar purpose.*® ‘The Greek 
appellation of monoxyla, or single canoes, might 
be justly applied to the bottom of their vessels. 
It was scooped out of the long stem of a beech 
or willow, but the slight and narrow foundation 
was raised and continued on either side with 
planks, till it attained the length of sixty and 
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the height of about twelve feet. These boats 
were built without a deck, but with two rud- 
ders and a mast; to move with sails and oars: 
and to contain from forty to seventy men. with 
their arms, and provisions of fresh water and 
salt fish. The first trial of the Russians was 
made with two hundred boats; but when the 
national force was exerted they might arm 
against Constantinople a thousand or twelve 
hundred vessels. ‘Their fleet was not much in- 
ferior to the royal navy of Agamemnon, but it 
was magnified in the eyes of fear to ten or 
fifteen times the real proportion of its strength 
and numbers. Had the Greek emperors been 
endowed with foresight to discern, and vigour 
to prevent, perhaps they might have sealed 
with a maritime force the mouth of the Borys- 
thenes. Their indulence abandoned the coast of 
Anatolia to the calamities of a piratical war, 
which, after an interval of six hundred years, 
again infested the Euxine; but as long as the 
capital was respected, the sufferings of a distant 
province escaped the notice both of the prince 
and the historian. ‘The storm, which had swept 
along from the Phasis and ‘Trebizond, at Jength 
burst on the Bosphorus of ‘Thrace; a strait of 
fifteen miles, in which the rude vessels of the 
Russian might have been stopped and destroyed 
by a more skilful adversary. In_ their first 
enterprise” under the princes of Kiow, they 
passed without opposition, and occupied the 
port of Constantinople in the absence of the 
emperor Michael, the son of Theophilus. 
Through a crowd of perils he landed at the 
palace stairs, and immediately repaired to a 
church of the Virgin Mary.®" By the advice of 
the patriarch, her garment, a precious relic, 
was drawn from the sanctuary and dipped in 
the sea; and a seasonable tempest, which deter- 
mined the retreat of the Russians, was devoutly 
ascribed to the mother of God. The silence of 
the Greeks may inspire some doubt of the truth, 
or at least of the importance, of the second at- 
tempt by Oleg, the guardian of the sons of 
Ruric.© A strong barrier of arms and fortifica- 
tions defended the Bosphorus: they were eluded 
by the usual expedient of drawing the boats 
over the isthmus; and this simple operation is 
descrived in the national chronicles as if the 
Russian fleet had sailed over dry land with a 
brisk and favourable gale. The leader of the 
third armament, Igor, the son of Ruric, had 
chosen a moment of weakness and decay, when 
the naval powers of the empire were employed 
against the Saracens. But if courage be not 
wanting, the instruments of defence are seldom 
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deficient. Fifteen broken and decayed galleys 
were boldly launched against the enemy; but 
instead of the single tube of Greek fire usually 
planted on the prow, the sides and stern of each 
vessel were abundantly supplied with that li- 
quid combustible. The engineers were dexter- 
ous; the weather was propitious; many thou- 
sand Russians, who chose rather to be drowned 
that burnt, leaped into the sea; and those who 
escaped to the Thracian shore were inhumanly 
slaughtered by the peasants and soldiers. Yet 
one third of the canoes escaped into shallow 
water; and the next spring Igor was again pre- 
pared to retrieve his disgrace and claim his 
revenge.*3 After a long peace, Jaroslaus, the 
great-grandson of Igor, resumed the same proj- 
ect of a naval invasion. A fleet. under the com- 
mand of his son, was repulsed at the entrance 
of the Bosphorus, by the same artificial flames. 
But in the rashness of pursuit the vanguard of 
the Greeks was encompassed by an irresistible 
multitude of boats and men; their provision of 
fire was probably exhausted; and twenty-four 
galleys were either taken, sunk, or destroyed.“ 

Yet the threats or calamities of a Russian 
war were more frequently diverted by treaty 
than by arms. In these naval hostilities every 
disadvantage was on the side of the Grecks; 
their savage enemy aflorded no mercy: his 
poverty promised no spoil; his impenetrable 
retreat deprived the conqueror of the hopcs of 
revenge; and the pride or weakness of empire 
indulged an opinion that no honour could be 
gained or Jost in the intercourse with barbari- 
ans. At first, their demands were high and in- 
admissible, threc pounds of gold for each sol- 
dier or mariner of the fleet: the Russian youth 
adhered to the design of conquest and glory; 
but the counsels of moderation were recom- 
mended by the hoary sages. ‘‘Be content,” they 
said, “with the liberal oflers of Caesar; is it not 
far better to obtain without a combat the pos- 
session of gold, silver, silks, and all the objects 
of our desires? Are we sure of victory? Can we 
conclude a treaty with the sea? We do not tread 
on the land; we float on the abyss of water, and 
a common death hangs over our heads.’’®* The 
memory of these Arctic fleets, that seemed to 
descend from the polar circle. left a deep im- 
pression of terror on the Imperial city. By the 
vulgar of every rank it was asserted and be- 
lieved that an equestrian statue in the square 
of Taurus was secretly inscribed with a prophe- 
cy, how the Russians, in the last days, should 
become masters of Constantinople.“ In our 
own time, a Russian armament, instead of 
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sailing from the Borysthenes, has circumnavi- 
gated the continent of Europe; and the Turkish 
capital has been threatened by a squadron of 
strong and lofty ships of war, each of which, 
with its naval science and thundering artillery, 
could have sunk or scattered a hundred ca- 
noes, such as those of their ancestors. Perhaps 
the present generation may yet behold the 
accomplishment of the prediction, of a rare 
prediction, of which the style is unambiguous 
and the date unquestionable. 

By land the Russians were less formidable 
than by sea; and as they fought for the most 
part on foot, their irregular legions must often 
have been broken and overthrown by the caval- 
ry of the Scythian hordes. Yet their growing 
towns, however slight and imperfect, presented 
a shelter to the subject, and a barrier to the 
enemy: the monarchy of Kiow, till a fatal parti- 
tion, assumed the dominion of the North; and 
the nations from the Volga to the Danube were 
subdued or repelled by the arms of Swatos- 
laus,® the son of Igor, the son of Oleg. the son 
of Ruric. ‘The vigour of his mind and body was 
fortified by the hardships of a military and 
savage life. Wrapped in a bear-shin, Swatos- 
laus usnally slept on the ground, his head 
reclining on a saddle; his diet was coarse and 
frugal, and, like the heroes of Ho:ner,® his 
meat (it was often horse-tlesh) was broiled or 
roasted on the coals. ‘The exercise of war gave 
stability and discipline to his arni¥; and it may 
be presumed that no soldier was permitted to 
transcend the luxury of his chief. By an em- 
bassy from Nicephorus, tie Greck emperor, he 
was moved to undertake the conquest of Bul- 
garia; and a gift of fifteen hundred pounds of 
gold was laid at his feet to defray the cxpense, 
or reward the toils, of the expedition. An ariny 
of sixty thousand men was assembled and em- 
barked; they sailed from the Borysthenes to the 
Danube; their landing was eflected on the 
Mirsian shore; and, after a sharp encounter, 
the swords of the Russians prevailed against the 
arrows of the Bulyarian horse. The vanquished 
king sunk intu the grave; his children were 
made captive; and his dominions, as far as 
Mount Hamus,were subdued or ravaged by thie 
northern invaders. But instead of relinquishing 
his prey, and performing his engagements, the 
Varangian prince was inore disposed to ad- 
vance than to retire, and, had his ambition 
been crowned with success, the seat of empire 
in that early period might have been transferred 
to a more temperate and fruitful climate. Swa- 
toslau: enjoyed and acknowledged the advan- 
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tages of his new position, in which he could 
unite, by exchange or rapine, the various pro- 
ductions of the earth. By an easy navigation he 
might draw from Russia the native cominodi- 
ties of furs, wax, and hydromel: Hungary 
supplied him with a breed of horses and the 
spoils of the West; and Greece abounded with 
gold, silver, and the foreign luxuries which his 
poverty had affected to disdain. ‘he bands of 
Patzinacites, Chazars, and Turks repaired to 
the standard of victory; and the ambassador of 
Nicephorus betraycd his trust, assumed the pur- 
ple, and promised to share with his new allies 
the treasures of the Eastern world. From the 
banks of the Danube the Russian prince pur- 
sued his march as far as Adrianople; a formal 
summons to evacuate the Roinan province was 
dismissed with contempt; and Swatoslaus 
fiercely replied that Constantinople might soon 
expect the presence of an enemy and a master. 

Nicephorus could no longer expel the mis- 
chicf which he had introduced; but his throne 
and wife were inherited by John Zimisces,® 
whg, in a diininutive body, possessed the spirit 
and abilities of a nero. ‘Lhe first victory of his 
lieutenants deprived the Russians of their for- 
cign allics, twenty-thousand of whom were 
cither destroyed by the sword, or provoked to 
revolt, or tempted to desert. ‘Thrace was deliv- 
ered, but seventy thousand barbarians were 
sull in arms; and the legions that had been 
recalled from the new conquests of Syria pre- 
pared, with the return of the spring, to march 
under the banners of a warlike prince, who 
declared himself the friend and avenger of the 
injured Bulgaria. The passes of Mount Hzemus 
had been left unguarded; they were instantly 
occupied; the Roman vanguard was formed of 
the immortals (a proud imitation of the Persian 
stvle); the emperor Jed the main body of ten 
thousand five hundred foot; and the rest of his 
forces followed in slow and cautious array, with 
the baggage and military engines. The first ex- 
ploit of Zimisces was the reduction of Mar- 
cianopolis, or Peristhlaba,’" in two days; the 
trumpets sounded ; the walls were scaled; cight 
thousand five hundred Russians were put to the 
sword; and the sons of the Bulgarian king were 
rescucd from an ignominious prison, and in- 
vested with a nominal diadem. After these 
repeated losses Swatoslaus retired to the strong 
post of Dristra, on the banks of the Danube, and 
was pursued by an enemy who alternately em- 
ployed the arms of celerity and delay. The 
Byzantine galleys ascended the river; the le- 
gions completed a line of circumvallation; and 
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the Russian prince was encompassed, assaulted, 
and famished in the fortifications of the camp 
and city. Many deeds of valour were per- 
formed; several desperate sallies were attempt- 
ed; nor was it till after a siege of sixty-five days 
that Swatoslaus yielded to his adverse fortune. 
The liberal terms which he obtained announce 
the prudence of the victor, who respected the 
valour and apprchended the despair of an un- 
conquered mind. The great duke of Russia 
bound himself, by solemn imprecations, to 
relinquish all hostile designs; a safe passage was 
opened for his return; the liberty of trade and 
navigation was restored; a measure of corn was 
distributed to each of his soldiers; and the 
allowance of twenty-two thousand measures 
attests the loss and the remnant of the barbar- 
ians. After a painful voyage they again reached 
the mouth of the Borysthenes; but their provi- 
sions were exhausted; the season was unfavour- 
able; they passed ¢he winter on the ice; and be-~ 
fore they could prosecute their march, Swatos- 
laus was surprised and oppressed by the neigh- 
bouring tribes, with whom the Greeks enter- 
tained a perpetual and useful correspondence.” 
Far different was the return of Zimisces, who 
was received in his capital like Camillus or Ma- 
rius, the saviours of ancient Rome. But the merit 
of the victory was attributed by the pious em- 
peror to the mother of God: and the image of 
the Virgin Marv, with the divine infant in her 
arms, was placed on a triumphal car, adorned 
with the spoils of war and the ensigns of Bul- 
garian royalty. Zimisces made his public entry 
on horseback ;-the diadem on his head, a crown 
of laurel in his hand; and Constantinople was 
astonished to applaud the martial virtues of her 
sovereign.” 

Photius of Constantinople, a patriarch whose 
ambition was equal to his curiosity, congratu- 
lates himself and the Greck church on the con- 
version of the Russians.“? Those fierce and 
bloody barbarians had been persuaded, by the 
voice of reason and religion. to acknowledge 
Jesus for their God, the Christian missionaries 
for their teachers, and the Romans for their 
friends and brethren. Flis triumph was tran- 
sient and premature. In the various fortune of 
their piratical adventures, some Russian chiefs 
might allow themselves to be sprinkled with the 
waters of baptism; and a Greek bishop, with 
the naine of inetropolitan, might administer the 
sacraments in the church of Kiow to a congre- 
gation of slaves and natives. But the seed of the 
Gospel was sown on a barren soil: many were 
the apostates, the converts were few, and the 
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baptism of Olga may be fixed as the era of 
Russian Christianity.”4 A female, perhaps of the 
basest origin, who could revenge the death and 
assume the sceptre of her husband Igor, must 
have been endowed with those active virtues 
which command the fear and obedience of bar- 
barians. In a moment of foreign and domestic 
peace she sailed from Kiow to Constantinople, 
and the emperor Constantine Porphyrogenitus 
has described, with minute diligence, the cere- 
monial of her reception in his capital and 
palace. The steps, the titles, the salutations, the 
banquet, the presents, were exquisitely adjust- 
ed to gratify the vanity of the stranger, with due 
reverence to the superior majesty of the pur- 
ple.’5 In the sacrament of baptism she received 
the venerable name of the empress Helena; and 
her conversion might be preceded or followed 
by her uncle, two interpreters, sixteen damsels 
of a higher, and cighteen of a lower rank, 
twenty-two domestics or ministers, and forty- 
four Russian merchants, who composed the 
retinue of the great princess Olga. After her 
return to Kiow and Novogorod, she firmly per- 
sisted in her new religion; but her labours in 
the propagation of the Gospel were not 
crowned with success; and both her family and 
nation adhered with obstinacy or indifference 
to the gods of their fathers. Her son Swatoslaus 
was apprehensive of the scorn and ridicule of 
his companions; and her grandsun Wolodomir 
devoted his youthful zeal to muluply and deco- 
rate the monuments of ancient worship. The 
savage deities of the North were still propitiated. 
with human sacrifices: in the choice of the vic- 
tim a citizen was preferred to’a stranger, a 
Christian to an idolater; and the fathcr who 
defended his son from the sacerdotal knife was 
involved in the same doom by the rage of a 
fanatic tumult. Yet the lessons and example of 
the pious Olga had made a deep, though secret, 
impression on the minds of the prince and 
people: the Greek missionaries continued to 
preach, to dispute, and to baptise; and the am- 
bassadors or merchants of Russia compared the 
idolatry of the woods with the elegant supersti- 
tion of Constantinople. They had gazed with 
admiration on the dome of St. Sophia. the 
lively pictures of saints and martyrs, the riches 
of the altar, the number and vestments of the 
priests, the pomp and order of the ceremonies; 
they were edified by the alternate succession of 
devout silence and harmonious song; nor was it 
difficult to persuade them that a choir of angels 
descended each day from heaven to join in the 
devotion of the Christians.’* But the conversion 
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of Wolodomir was determined, or hastened, by 
his desire of a Roman bride. At the same time, 
and in the city of Cherson, the rites of baptism 
and marriage were celebrated by the Christian 
pontiff: the city he restored to the emperor 
Basil, the brother of his spouse; but the brazen 
gates were transported, as it is said, to Novo- 
gorod, and erccted before the first church as a 
trophy of his victory and faith.”’ At his despotic 
command, Peroun, the god of thunder, whom 
he had so long adored, was dragged through 
the streets of Kiow, and twelve sturdy bar- 
barians battered with clubs the misshapen 
image, which was indignantly cast into the 
waters of the Borysthenes. ‘The edict of Wolo- 
domir had proclaimed that all who should 
refuse the rites of baptism would be treated as 
the enemies of God and their prince; and the 
rivers were constantly filled with many thou- 
sands of obedient Russians, who acquiesced in 
the truth and excellence of a doctrine which 
had been embraced by the great duke and his 
boyars. In the next generation the relics of 
paganism were finally extirpated; but as the 
two brothers of Wolodumir had died without 
baptusm, their bones were taken from the grave 
and sanctified by an irregular and posthumous 
sacrament. 

In the ninth, tenth, and eleventh centuries 
of the Christian era the reign of the Gospel and 
of the church was extended over Bulgaria, 
Hungary, Bohemia, Saxony, Denmark, Nor- 
way, Sweden, Poland, and Russia.’® ‘The tri- 
umphs of apostolic zeal were repeated in the 
iron age of Christianity; and the northern and 
eastern regions of Europe submitted to a reli- 
gion more different in theory than in practice 
from the worship of their native idols. A laud- 
able ambition excited the monks both of Ger- 
many and Greece to visit the tents and huts of 
the barbarians: poverty, hardships, and dan- 
gers were the lot of the first missionaries; their 
courage was active and patient; their motive 
pure and meritorious; their present reward 
consisted in the testimony of their conscience 
and the respect of a prateful people; but the 
fruitful harvest of their tuils was inherited and 
enjoyed by the proud and wealthy prelates of 
succeeding times. ‘The first conversions were 
free and spontaneous: a holy life and an clo- 
quent tongue were the only arms of the mis- 
sionaries; but the domestic fables of the pagans 
were silenced by the miracles and visions of the 
strangers; and the favourable temper of the 
chiefs was accelerated by the dictates of vanity 
and interest. The leaders of nations, who were 
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saluted with the titles of kings and saints,” held 
it lawful and pious to impose the Catholic faith 
on their subjects and neighbours: the coast of 
the Baltic, from Holstein to the gulf of Finland, 
was invaded under the standard of the cross; 
and the reign of idolatry was closed by the con- 
version of Lithuania in the fourteenth century. 
Yet truth and candour must acknowledge that 
the conversion of the North imparted many 
temporal benefits both to the old and the new 
Christians. The rage of war, inherent to the 
human species, could not be healed by the 
evangelic precepts of charity and peace; and 
the ambition of Catholic princes has renewed 
in every age the calamities of hostile contention. 
But the admission of the barbarians into the 
pale of civil and ecclesiastical society delivered 
Europe from the depredations, by sea and land, 
of the Normans, the Hungarians, and the 
Russians, who learned to spare their brethren 
and cultivate their possessions." The establish- 
ment of law and order was promoted by the 
intluence of the clergy; and the rudiments of 
art and science were ‘introduced into the savage 
countries of the globe. ‘The liberal piety of the 
Russian princes engaged in their service the 
most skilful of the Greeks to decorate the cities 
and instruct the inhabitants: the dome and the 
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paintings of St. Sophia were rudely copied in 
the churches of Kiow and Novogorod: the 
writings of the fathers were translated into the 
Sclavonic idiom; and three hundred noble 
youths were invited or compelled to attend the 
lessons of the college of Jaroslaus. It should 
appear that Russia might have derived an 
early and rapid improvement from her peculiar 
connection with the church and state of Con- 
stantinople, which in that age so justly despised 
the ignorance of the Latins. But the Byzantine 
nation was servile, solitary, and verging to a 
hasty decline: after the fall of Kiow the naviga- 
tion of the Borysthenes was forgotten; the great 
princes of Wolodomir and Moscow were sepa- 
rated from the sea and Christendom; and the 
divided monarchy was oppressed by the ig- 
nominy and blindness of Tartar servitude." 
The Sclavonic and Scandinavian kingdoms, 
which had been converted by the Latin mis- 
sionaries, were exposed, it is true, to the spiri- 
tual jurisdiction and temporal claims of the 
popes;"? but they were united, in language and 
religious worship with each other and with 
Roine; they imbibed the free and generous 
spirit of the European republic, and gradually 
shared the light of knowledge which arose on 
the western world. 
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Greeks, the Saracens, and the Franks, en- 

countered cach other on the theatre of 
Italy.! The southern provinces, which now com- 
pose the kingdom of Naples, were subject. for 
the most part, to the Lombard dukes and 
princes of Beneventum?—so powerful in war, 
that they checked for a moment the genius of 
Charlemagne—so liberal in peace, that they 
maintained in their capital an academy of 
thirtv-two philosophers and grammarians. The 
division of this flourishing state produced the 
rival principalities of Benevento, Salerno, and 
Capua; and the thoughtless ambition or re- 
venge of the competitors invited the Saraccns to 
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the ruin of their common inheritance. During a 
calamitous period of two hundred years Italy 
was caposed to a repetition of wounds, which 
the invaders were not capable of healing by the 
union and tranquillity of a perfect conquest. 
Their frequent and almost annual squadrons 
issued from the port of Palermo, and were en- 
tertainsed with too much indulgence by the 
Christians of Naples: the more formidable fleets 
were prepared on the African coast; and even 
the Arabs of Andalusia were sometimes tempted 
to assist or oppose the Moslems of an adverse 
sect. In the revolution of human events a new 
ainbuscade was concealed in the Caudine 
forks, the fields of Cann.e were bedewed asecond 
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time with the blood of the Africans, and the 
sovereign of Rome again attacked or defended 
the walls of Capua and Tarentum. A colony of 
Saracens had been planted at Bari, which com- 
mands the entrance of the Adriatic Gulf; and 
their impartial depredations provoked the re- 
sentment and conciliated the union of the two 
emperors. An offensive alliance was concluded 
between Basil the Macedonian, the first of his 
race, and Lewis the great-grandson of Charle- 
magne;°* and each party supplied the deficien- 
cies of his associate. It would have been impru- 
dent in the Byzantine monarch to transport his 
Stationary troops of Asia to an Italian cam- 
paign; and the Latin arms would have been in- 
sufficient if Ais superior navy had not occupied 
the mouth of the Gulf. The fortress of Bari was 
invested by the infantry of the Franks, and by 
the cavalry and galleys of the Greeks; and, after 
a defence of four years, the Arabian emir sub- 
mitted to the clemency of Lewis, who com- 
manded in person the operations of the siege. 
This important conquest had been achieved by 
the concord of the East and West; but their re- 
cent amity was soon embittered by the mutual 
complaints of jealousy and pride. The Greeks 
assumed as their own the merit of the conquest 
and the pomp of the triumph, extolled the 
greatness of their powers, and affected to deride 
the intemperance and sloth of the handful of 
barbarians who appeared under the banners of 
the Carlovingian prince. His reply is expressed 
with the eloquence of indignation and truth: 
“We contess the magnitude of your prepara- 
tions,” says the great-grandson of Charlemagne. - 
“Your armies were indeed as numerous as a 
cloud of summer locusts, who darken the day, 
flap their wings, and, after a short flight, tum- 
ble weary and breathless to the ground. Like 
them, ye sunk after a feeble effort; ye were van- 
quished by your own cowardice, and withdrew 
from the scene of action to injure and despoil 
our Christian subjects of the Sclavonian coast. 
We were few in number, and why were we few? 
because, after a tedious expectation of your ar- 
rival, I had dismissed my host, and retained 
only a chosen band of warriors to continue the 
blockade of the city. If they indulged their hos- 
pitable feasts in the face of danger and death, 
did these feasts abate the vigour of their enter- 
prise? Is it by your fasting that the walls of Bari 
have been overturned? Did not these valiant 
Franks, diminished as they were by languor and 
fatigue, intercept and vanquish the three most 
powerful emirs of the Saracens? and did not 
their defeat precipitate the fall of the city? Bari 
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is now fallen; Tarentum trembles; Calabria 
will be delivered; and, if we command the sea, 
the island of Sicily may be rescued from the 
hands of the infidels. My brother” (a name 
most offensive to the vanity of the Greek), “‘ac- 
celerate your naval succours, respect your al- 
lies, and distrust your flatterers.”’ 

These lofty hopes were soon extinguished by 
the death of Lewis, and the decay of the Car- 
lovingian house; and whoever might deserve 
the honour, the Greek einperors, Basil and his 
son Leo, secured the advantage, of the reduc- 
tion of Bari. The Italians of Apulia and Cala- 
bria were persuaded or compelled to acknowl- 
edge their supremacy, and an ideal line from 
Mount Garganus to the bay of Salerno leaves 
the far greater part of the kingdom of Naples 
under the dominion of the Eastern empire. Be- 
yond that line the dukes or republics of Amalfi5 
and Naples, who had never forfeited their vol- 
untary allegiance, rejoiced in the neighbour- 
hood of their lawful sovereign; and Amalfi was 
enriched by supplying Europe with the produce 
and manufactures of Asia. But the Lombard 
princes of Benevento, Salerno, and Capua® 
were reluctantly torn from the communion of 
the Latin world, and too often violated their 
oaths of servitude and tribute. The city of Bari 
rose to dignity and wealth as the metropolis of 
the new theme or province of Lombardy; the 
title of patrician, and afterwards the singular 
name of Catapan,’ was assigned to the supreme 
governor; and the policy both of the church 
and state was modelled in exact subordination 
to the throne of Constantinople. As long as the 
sceptre was disputed by the princes of Italy, 
their efforts were feeble and adverse; and the 
Greeks resisted or cluded the forces of Germany 
which descended from the Alps under the Im- 
perial standard of the Othos. The first and 
greatest of those Saxon princes was compelled 
to relinquish the siege of Bari: the second, after 
the loss of his stoutest bishops and barons, cs- 
caped with honour from the bloody field of 
Crotona. On that day the scale of war was 
turned against the Franks by the valour of the 
Saracens, ® ‘These corsairs had indeed been driv- 
en by the Byzantine fleets from the fortresses 
and coasts of Italy; but a sense of interest was 
more prevalent than superstition or resentinent, 
and the caliph of Egypt had transported forty 
thousand Moslems to the aid of his Christian 
ally. The successors of Basil amused. themselves 
with the belief that the conquest of Lombardy 
had been achieved, and was still preserved, by 
the justice of their laws, the virtues of their min- 
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isters, and the gratitude of a people whom 
they had rescued from anarchy and oppres- 
sion. A series of rebellions might dart a ray 
of truth into the palace of Constantinople; 
and the illusions of flattery were dispelled by 
the easy and rapid success of the Norman ad- 
venturers. 

The revolution of human affairs had pro- 
duced in Apulia and Calabria a melancholy 
contrast between the age of Pythagoras and the 
tenth century of the Christian era. At the for- 
mer period the coast of Great Greece (as it was 
then styled) was planted with free and opulent 
cities: these cities were peopled with soldiers, 
artists, and philosophers; and the military 
strength of Tarentum, Sybaris, or Crotona was 
not inferior to that of a powerful kingdom. At 
the second era these once flourishing provinces 
were clouded with ignorance, impoverished by 
tyranny, and depopulated by barbarian war: 
nor can we severely accuse the exaggeration of a 
contemporary, that a fair and ample district 
was reduced to the samme desolation which had 
covered the earth after the general deluge.? 
Among the hostilities of the Arabs, the Franks, 
and the Creeks in the southern Italy, | shall se- 
lect two or three anecdotes expressive of their 
national manners. 1. It was the amusement of 
the Saracens to profane, as well as to pillage, 
the monasteries and churches. At the siege of 
Salerno a Musulman chief spread his couch on 
the communion table, and on that altar sacri- 
ficed each night the virginity of a Christian nun. 
As he wrested with a reluctant maid, a beam in 
the roof was accidentally or dexterously thrown 
down on his head; and the death of the lustful 
emir was imputed to the wrath of Christ, which 
was at length awakened to the defence of his 
faithful spouse.'® 2. The Saracens besieged the 
cities of Beneventuim and Capua; after a vain 
appeal to the successors of Charlemagne, the 
Lombards implored the clemency and aid of 
the Greck emperor." JA fearless citizen dropped 
from the walls, passed the intrenchments, ac- 
complished his commission, and fell into the 
hands of the barbarians as he was returning 
with the welcome news. ‘They commanded him 
to assist their enterprise, and deceive his coun- 
trymen, with the assurance that wealth and 
honours should be the reward of his falsehood, 
and that his sincerity would be punished with 
inmediate death. He affected to yield, but as 
svon as he was conducted within hearing of the 
Christians on the rampart, “Friends and breth- 
ren,” he cried with a loud voice, ‘‘be bold and 
patient; maintain the city; your sovereign is in- 
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formed of your distress, and your deliverers are 
at hand. I know my doom, and commit my 
wife and children to your gratitude.”’ The rage 
of the Arabs confirmed his evidence; and the 
sclf-devoted patriot was transpierced with a 
hundred spears. Ie deserves to live in the inem- 
ory of the virtuous, but the repetition of the 
Same story in ancient and modern times may 
sprinkle some doubts on the reality of this gen- 
erous deed.” 3. The recital of the third incident 
may provoke a smile amidst the horrors of war. 
Theobald. marquis of Camerino and Spoleto,” 
supported the rebels of Beneventurn; and his 
wanton cruelty was not incompatuble in that 
age with the character of a hero. His captives of 
the Greek nation or party were castrated with- 
out mercy, and the outrage was aggravated by 
a cruel jest, that he wished to present the em- 
peror with a supply of eunuchs, the most pre- 
cious ornainents of the Byzantine court. The 
garrison of a castle had been defeated in a sally, 
and the prisoners ..were sentenced to the cus- 
tomary operation. But the sacrifice was dis- 
turbed by the intrusion of a frantic female, who, 
with bleeding cheeks, dishevelled hair, and im- 
portunate clamours, compelled the marquis to 
listen to her complaint. ‘Is it thus.” she cried, 
‘ve magnanimous heroes, that ye wage war 
against women, against women who have never 
injured ye, and whose only arms are the distalf 
and the loom?” Theobald denied the charge, 
and protested that, since the Amazons, he had 
never heard of a female war. ‘‘And how.” she 
furiously exclaimed, “can you attack us more 
directly, how can vou wound us in a more vital 
part, than by robbing our husbands of what we 
most dearly cherish, the source of our joys, and 
the hope of our posterity? The plunder of our 
flocks and herds I have endured without a mur- 
mur, but this fatal injury, this irreparable loss, 
subdues my patience, and calls aloud on the 
justice of heaven and earth.” A general laugh 
applauded her eloquence; the savage Franks, 
inaccessible to pity, were moved by her ridicu- 
lous, vet rational, despair; and with the deliver- 
ance of the captives she obtained the restitution 
of her effects. As she returned in triumph to the 
castle she was overtaken by a messenger, to in- 
quire, in the name of Cheobald, what punish- 
ment should be intlicted on her husband, were 
he again taken in arms? “Should such,” she 
answered without hesitation, ‘be his guilt and 
misfortune, he has eves, and a nose, and hands, 
and feet. These are his own, and these he may 
deserve to forfeit by his personal offences. But 
let my lord be pleased to spare what his little 
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handmaid presumes to claim as her peculiar 
and lawful property.’’!4 

The establishment of the Normans in the 
kingdoms of Naples and Sicily! is an event most 
romantic in its origin, and in its consequences 
most important both to Italy and the Eastern 
empire. The broken provinces of the Greeks, 
Lombards, and Saracens were exposed to every 
invader, and every sea and land were invaded 
by the adventurous spirit of the Scandinavian 
pirates. After a long indulgence of rapine and 
slaughter, a fair and ample territory was ac- 
cepted, occupied, and named, by the Normans 
of France: they renounced their gods for the 
God of the Christians;'® and the dukes of Nor- 
mandy acknowledged themselves the vassals of 
the successors of Charlemagne and C.apet. ‘The 
savage fierceness which they had brought from 
the snowy mountains of Norway was refined, 
without being corrupted, in a warmer climate; 
the companions of Rollo insensibly mingled 
with the natives; they imbibed the manners, 
language,!’ and gallantry of the French nation; 
and, in a martial age, the Normans might claim 
the palm of valour and glorious achievements. 
Of the fashionable superstitions, they embraced 
with ardour the pilgrimages of Rome, Italy, and 
the Holy Land. In this active devotion their 
minds and bodies were invigorated by exercise: 
danger was the incentive. novelty the recom- 
pense; and the prospect of the world was deco- 
rated by wonder, credulity, and ambiuous 
hope. ‘They confederated for their mutual de- 
fence; and the robbers of the Alps, who had 
been allured by the garb of a pilgrim, were often 
chastised by the arm of a warrior. In one of 
these pious visits to the cavern of Mount Gar- 
ganus in Apulia, which had been sanctified by 
the apparition of the archangel Michael," they 
were accosted by a stranger in the Greek habit, 
but who soon revealed himself as a rebel, a fugi- 
tive, and a mortal foe of the Greek empirc. His 
name wa$8 Melo; a noble citizen of Bari, who, 
after an unsuccessful revolt was compelled to 
seek new allies and avengers of his country. 
The bold appearance of the Nortnans revived 
his hopes and solicited his confidence: they lis- 
tened to the complaints, and still more to the 
promises, of the patriot. The assurance of 
wealth demonstrated the justice of his cause; 
and they viewed, as the inhcritance of the 
brave, the fruitful land which was oppressed by 
effeminate tyrants. On their return to Nor- 
mandy they kindled a spark of enterprise, and 
a small but intrepid band was freely associated 
for the deliverance of Apulia. ‘They passed the 
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Alps by separate roads, and in the disguise of 
pilgrims; but in the neighbourhood of Rome 
they were saluted by the chief of Bari, who sup- 
plied the more indigent with arms and horses, 
and instantly led them to the field of action. In 
the first conflict their valour prevailed; but in 
the second engagement they were overwhelmed 
by the numbers and military engines of the 
Greeks, and indignantly retreated with their 
faces to the enemy. The unfortunate Mclo 
ended his life a suppliant at the court of Ger- 
many: his Norman followers, excluded from 
their native and their promised land, wandered 
among the hills and valleys of Italy, and earned 
their daily subsistence by the sword. To that 
formidable sword the princes of Capua, Bene- 
ventum, Salerno, and Naples alternately ap- 
pealed in their domestic quarrels; the superior 
spirit and discipline of the Normans gave vic- 
tory to the side which they espoused ; and their 
cautious policy observed the balance of power, 
lest the preponderance of any rival state should 
render their aid less important and their service 
less profitable. Their first asylum was a strong 
camp in the depth of the marshes of Campania; 
but they were soon endowed by the liberality of 
the duke of Naples with a more plentiful and 
permanent seat. Eight miles from his residence, 
as a bulwark against Capua, the town of Aversa 
was built and fortified for their use; and they 
enjoyed as their own the corn and fruits, the 
meadows and groves, of that fertile district. The 
report of their success attracted evéry year new 
swarms of pilgrims and soldiers: the poor were 
urged by necessity; the rich were excited by 
hope; and the brave and active spirits of Nor- 
mandy were impatient of ease and ambitious o! 
renown. The independent standard of Aversa 
afforded shelter and encouragement to the out- 
laws of the province, to every fugitive who had 
escaped from thc injustice or justice of his su- 
periors; and these foreign associates were quick- 
ly assimilated in manners and language to the 
Gallic colony. The first leader of the Normans 
was Count Rainulf; and, in the origin of society, 
pre-eminence of rank is the reward and the 
proof of superior merit." 

Since the conquest of Sicily by the Arabs, the 
Grecian emperors had been anxious to regain 
that valuable possession; but their efforts, how - 
ever strenuous, had been opposed by the dis- 
tance and the sea. Their costly armaments. 
after a gleam of success, added new pages of 
calamity and disgrace to the Byzantine annals: 
twenty thousand of their best troops were lost in 
a single expedition; and the victorious Moslems 
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derided the policy of a nation which intrusted 
eunuchs not only with the custody-of their 
women, but with the command of their men.?° 
After a reign of two hundred years, the Sara- 
cens were ruined by their divisions.”! ‘The emir 
disclaimed the authority of the king of ‘Tunis; 
the people rose against the emir; the citics were 
usurped by the chiefs; each meaner rebel was 
independent in his village or castle; and the 
weaker of two rival brothers implored the 
friendship of the Christians. In every service of 
danger the Normans were prompt and useful; 
and five hundred knights, or warriors on horse- 
back, were enrolled by Arduin, the agent and 
interpreter of the Greeks, under the standard of 
Maniaces, governor of Lombardy. Before their 
landing the brothers were reconciled; the union 
of Sicily and Africa was restored; and the island 
was guarded to the water’s edge. ‘Lhe Normans 
led the van, and the Arabs of Messina felt the 
valour of an untried foe. In a second action the 
emir of Syracuse was unhorsed and transpierced 
by the iron arm of William of Hauteville. In a 
third engagement his intrepid companions dis- 
comfited the host of sixty thousand Saracens, 
and Jeft the Greeks no more than the labour of 
the pursuit; a splendid victory; but of which the 
pen of the historian may divide the merit with 
the lance of the Normans. It is, however. true, 
that they essentially promoted the success of 
Maniaces, who reduced thirteen cities, and the 
yreater part of Sicily, under the obedience of 
the emperor. But his military tame was sullied 
by ingratitude and tyranny. In the division of 
the spoil the deserts of his brave auailianes were 
forgotten; and neither their avarice nor their 
pride could brook this injurious. treatment. 
lLhey complained by the mouth of their inter- 
preter: their complaint was disregarded; their 
interpreter was scourged; the sufferings were 
fuss the insult and resentinent belonged to those 
whose sentiments he had delivered. Yet they 
dissembled till they had obtained, or stolen, a 
safe passage to the [talian continent: their 
brethren of Aversa syimpathised in their indig- 
nation and the province of Apulia was invaded 
as the forfeit of the debt. Above twenty years 
after the first emigration, the Normans took the 
field with no more than seven hundred horse 
and five hundred foot; and after the recall of 
the Byzantine legions” from the Sicilian war, 
their numbers are magnified to the amount of 
three-score thousand men. Their herald pro- 
posed the option of battle or retreat: ‘Of bat- 
tle,”’ was the unaniinous cry of the Normans; 
and one of their stoutest warriors, with a stroke 
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of his fist, felled to the ground the horse of the 
Greek messenger. He was dismissed with a fresh 
horse; the insult was concealed from the Impe- 
rial troops; but in two successive battles they 
were more fatally instructed of the prowess of 
their adversaries. In the plains of Cannz the 
Asiatics fled before the adventurers of France; 
the duke of Lombardy was made prisoner; the 
Apulians acquiesced in a new dominion; and 
the four places of Bari, Otranto, Brundusium, 
and Tarentum were alone saved 1n the ship- 
wreck of the Grecian fortunes. From this era we 
may date the establishment of the Norman pow- 
er, which soon eclipsed the infant colony of 
Aversa. ‘Iwelve counts*4 were chosen by the 
popular suffrage; and age, birth, and merit 
were the motives of their choice. The tributes of 
their peculiar districts were appropriated to 
their nse; and each count erected a fortress in 
the midst of his lands, and at the head of his 
vassals. In the centre of the province the com- 
non habitation of Melphi was reserved as the 
metropolis and citadel of the republic; a house 
and separate quarter was allotted to cach of the 
twelve counts; and the national concerns were 
regulated by this military senate. The first of his 
peers, their president and general, was entitled 
Count of Apulia; and this dignity was con- 
ferred on William of the iron arm, who, in the 
language of the age, is styled a lion in hatue, a 
lamb in society, and an angel in council.?? The 
manners of his countrymen are fairly delineated 
by a contemporary and national historian.?® 
‘The Normans,”’ says Malaterra, ‘‘are a cun- 
ning and revengeful people; eloquence and dis- 
simulation appear to be their hereditary quali- 
ties; they can stoop to flatter; but, unless they 
are curbed by the restraint of law. they indulge 
the licentiousness of nature and passion. Their 
princes affect the praise of popular munilicence; 
the people observe the mediuin, or rather blend 
the extreines, of avarice and prodigality; and in 
their eager thirst of wealth and dominion, they 
despise whatever they possess, and hope what- 
ever they desire. Arms and horses, the luxury of 
dress, the exercises of hunting and hawking?’ 
are the delight of the Normans; but, on pressing 
occasions. they can endure with incredible pa- 
tience the inclemency of every climate. and the 
toil and abstinence of a military life.""° 

The Normans of Apulia were seated on the 
verge of the two empires, and, according to the 
policy of the hour, they accepted the investiture 
of their lands from the sovereigns of Germany or 
Constantinople. But the firmest ttle of these ad- 
venturers was the right to conquest; they nei- 
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ther loved nor trusted ; they were neither trusted 
nor beloved; the contempt of the princes was 
mixed with fear, and the fear of the natives was 
mingled with hatred and resentment. Every ob- 
ject of desire, a horse, a woman, a garden, 
tempted and gratified the rapaciousness of the 
strangers,” and the avarice of their chiefs was 
only coloured by the more specious names of 
ambition and glory. The twelve counts were 
sometimes joined in a league of injustice; in 
their domestic quarrels they disputed the spoils 
of the people; the virtues of William were bur- 
ied in his grave; and Drogo, his brother and 
successor, was better qualified to lead the val- 
our, than to restrain the violence, of his peers. 
Under the reign of Constantine Monomachus, 
the policy, rather than benevolence, of the 
Byzantine court attempted to relieve Italy from 
this adherent mischief, more grievous than a 
flight of barbarians ;*"° and Argyrus. the son of 
Melo, was invested for this purpose with the 
most lofty titles*' and the most ample commis- 
sion. The memory of his father might recom- 
mend him to the Normans, and he had already 
engaged their voluntary service to quell the re- 
volt of Maniaces, and to avenge their own and 
the public injury. It was the design of Constan- 
tine to transplant this warlike colony from the 
Italian provinces to the Persian war, and the 
son of Melo distributed among the chiefs the 
gold and manufactures of Greece as the first- 
fruits of the Imperial bounty. But his arts were 
baffled by the sense and spirit of the conquerors 
of Apulia: his gifts, or at least his proposals, 
were rejected, and they unanimously refused to 
relinquish their possessions and their hopes for 
the distant prospect of Asiatic fortune. After the 
means of persuasion had failed, Argyrus re- 
solved to compel or to destroy: the Latin pow- 
ers were solicited against the common enemy, 
and an offensive alliance was formed of the 
pope and the two enipcrors of the East and 
West. The throne of St. Peter was occupied by 
Leo the Ninth, a simple saint.*? of a temper most 
apt to deceive himself and the world, and whose 
venerable character would consecrate with the 
name of piety the measures least compatible 
with the practice of religion. His humanity was 
affected by the complaints, perhaps the calum- 
nies, of an injured people; the impious Normans 
had interrupted the payment of tithes. and the 
temporal sword might he lawfully unsheathed 
against the sacrilegious robbers who were deaf 
to the censures of the church. As a German of 
noble birth and royal kindred, Leo had free 
access to the court and confidence of the emper- 
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or Henry the Third, and in search of arms and 
allies his ardent zeal transported him from 
Apulia to Saxony, from the Elbe to the Tiber. 
During these hostile preparations, Argyrus in- 
dulged himself in the use of secret and guilty 
weapons: a crowd of Normans became the vic- 
tims of public or private revenge, and the val- 
iant Drogo was murdered in a church. But his 
spirit survived in his brother Humphrey, the 
third count of Apulia. The assassins were chas- 
tised, and the son of Melo, overthrown and 
wounded, was driven from the field to hide his 
shame behind the walls of Bari, and to await 
the tardy succour of his allies. 

But the power of Constantine was distracted 
by a Turkish war, the mind of Henry was feeble 
and irresolute, and the pope, instead of repass- 
ing the Alps with a German army, was accom- 
panied only by a guard of seven hundred 
Swabians and some volunteers of Lorraine. In 
his long progress from Mantua to Beneventuin a 
vile and promiscuous multitude of Italians was 
enlisted under the holy standard ;** the priest 
and the robber slept in the same tent, the pikes 
and crosses were intermingled in the front, and 
the martial saint repeated the lessons of his 
youth in the order of march, of encampnicnt, 
and of combat. The Normans of Apulia could 
muster in the field no more than three thousand 
horse. with a handful of infantry; the defection 
of the natives intercepted their provisions and 
retreat; and their spirit, incapable of fear. was 
chilled for a moment by superstitious awe. On 
the hustile approach of Leo, they knelt, without 
disgrace or reluctance, before their spiritual 
father. But the pope was inexorable; his lofty 
Germans aflected to deride the diminutive stat- 
ure of their adversaries; and the Normans were 
informed that death or exile was their only al- 
ternative. Flight thes disdained, and, as many 
of them had bcen three days without tasting 
food, they embraced the assurance of a more 
easy and honourable death. They climbed the 
hill of Civitella, descended into the plain, and 
charged in three divisions the army of the pupe. 
On the left, and in the centre, Richard count of 
Aversa, and Robert the famous Guiscard, ate 
tached, broke, routed, and pursued the Italian 
mulutudes, who fought without discipline and 
fied without shame. A harder trial was reserved 
for the valour of Count Humphrey, who led the 
cavalry of the right wing. The Germans have 
been described as unskilful in the management 
of the horse and lance, but on foot they formed 
a strong and impenetrable phalanx, and neither 
man, nor steed, nor armour could resist the 
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weight of their long and two-handed swords. 
After a severe conflict they were encompassed 
by the squadrons returning from the pursuit, 
and died in their ranks with the esteem of their 
foes and the satisfaction of revenge. The gates 
of Civitella were shut against the flying pope, 
and he was overtaken by the pious conqucrors, 
who kissed his feet to implore his blessing and 
the absolution of their sinful victury. The sol- 
diers beheld in their enemy and captive the 
vicar of Christ; and, though we may suppose 
the policy of the chiefs, it is probable that they 
were infected by the popular superstition. In the 
calin of retirement the well-meaning pope de- 
plored the effusion of Christian blood which 
must be imputed to his account; he felt that he 
had been the author of sin and scandal; and, as 
his undertaking had failed, the indecency of his 
military character was universally condemned.*® 
With these dispositions he listened to the offers 
of a beneficial treaty, deserted an alliance which 
he had preached as the cause of God, and rati- 
fied the past and future conquests of the Nor- 
mans, By whatever hands they had been 
usurped, the provinces .f Apulia and Calabria 
were a part of the donation of Constantine and 
the patrimony of St. Peter: the grant and the 
acceptance contirmined the mutual claims of the 
pontiff and the adventurers. They promised to 
support each other with spiritual and ternporal 
aris; a tribute or quit-rent of twelve pence was 
afterwards stipulated for every ploughland, and 
since this memorable transaction the kingdotn 
of Naples has remained above seven hundred 
years a fief of the Holy See.*¢ 

"The pedigree of Robert Guiscard* is various- 
ly deduced from the peasants and the dukes of 
Normandy: from the peasants, by the pride and 
ignorance of a Grecian princess;*® from the 
dukes, by the ignorance and flattery of the 
Italian subjects.*” His genuine descent may be 
ascribed to the second or middle order of pri- 
vate nobility.*” He sprang from a race of ral- 
vassors Or bannerets, of the diocese of Coutances, 
in the Lower Normandy; the castle of Haute- 
ville was their honourable seat; his father Tan- 
cred was conspicuous in the court and army of 
the duke, and his inilitary service was furnished 
by ten soldiers or knights. Two marriages, of a 
rank not unworthy of his own, made him the 
father of twelve sons, who were educated at 
home by the impartial tenderness of his second 
wife. Rut a narrow patrimony was insufficient 
for this numerous and daring progeny; they 
saw around the neighborhood the mischiefs of 
poverty and discord, and resolved to seek in for- 
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eign wars a more glorious inheritance. Two 
only remained to perpetuate the race and cher- 
ish their father’s age; their ten brothers, as they 
successively attained the vigour of manhood, 
departed from the castle, passed the Alps, and 
joined the Apulian camp of the Nurmans. The 
elder were prompted by native spirit: their suc- 
cess encouraged their younger brethren; and 
the three first in seniority, William, Drogo, and 
Huinphrey, deserved to be the chiefs of their 
nation and the founders of the new republic. 
Robert was the eldest of the seven sons of the 
sccond marriage, and even the reluctant praise 
of his foes has endowed him with the heroic 
qualitics of a soldier and a statesinan. His lofty 
Stature surpassed the tallest of his army; his 
limbs were cast in the true proportion of 
strength and gracefulness; and to the decline 
of life he maintained the pauent vigour of 
health and the commanding dignity of his form. 
His complexion was ruddy, his shoulders were 
broad, his hair and beard were long and of a 
flaxen colour, his eves sparkled with fire, and 
his voice, like that of Achilles, could impress 
obedience and terror amidst the tumult of bat- 
tle. In the ruder ages of chivalry such qualifica- 
tions are not below the notice of the poct or his- 
torian; they may observe that Robert, at once, 
and with equal dexterity, could wield in the 
right hand his sword, his lance in the left; that 
in the batde of Civitella he was thrice un- 
horsed. and that in the close of that memorable 
day he was adjudged to have borne away the 
prize of valour from the warriors of the two 
armies.*! His boundless ambition was founded 
on the consciousness of superior worth; in the 
pursuit of greatness he was never arrested by 
the scruples of justice, and seldom nioved by the 
feelings of humanity; though not insensible of 
fame. the choice of open or clandestine means 
was determined only by his present advantage. 
The surname of Guiscard® was applied to this 
master of political wisdom, which is too often 
confounded with the practice of dissimulation 
and deceit. and Robert is praised by the Apu- 
lian poet for excelling the cunning of Ulysses 
and the eloguence of Cicero. Yet these arts 
were disguised by an appearance of military 
frankness; in his highest fortune he was accessi- 
ble and courteous to his fellow-soldiers; and 
while he indulged the prejudices of his new sub- 
jects, he affected in his dress and manners to 
maintain the ancient fashion of his country. He 
grasped with a rapacious, that he might dis- 
tribute with a liberal, hand; his primitive indi- 
gence had taught the habits of frugality; the 
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gain of a merchant was not below his attention; 
and his prisoners were tortured with slow and 
unfeeling cruelty to force a discovery of their 
secret treasure. According to the Greeks, he de- 
parted from Normandy with only five followers 
on horseback and thirty on foot; yet even this 
allowance appears too bountiful; the sixth son 
of Tancred of Hauteville passed the Alps as a 
pilgrim, and his first military band was levied 
among the adventurers of Italy. His brothers 
and countrymen had divided the fertile lands of 
Apulia, but they guarded their shares with the 
jealousy of avarice; the aspiring youth was 
driven forwards to the mountains of Calabria, 
and in his first exploits against the Greeks and 
the natives it is not easy to discriminate the hero 
from the robber. To surprise a castle or a con- 
vent, to ensnare a wealthy citizen, to plunder 
the adjacent villages for necessary food, were 
the obscure labours which formed and exercised 
the powers of his mind and body. The volun- 
teers of Normandy adhered to his standard, and 
under his command, the peasants of Calabria 
assumed the name and character of Normans. 

As the genius of Robert expanded with his 
fortune, he awakened the jealousy of his elder 
brother, by whom, in a transient quarrel, his 
life was threatened and his liberty restrained. 
After the death of Humphrey the tender age of 
his sons excluded them from the command; 
they were reduccd to a private estate by the am- 
bition of their guardian and uncle; and Guis- 
card was exalted on a buckler, and saluted 
count of Apulia and general of the republic. 


With an increase of authority and of force he * 


resumed the conquest of Calabria, and soon 
aspired to a rank that should raise him for ever 
above the heads of his equals. By some acts of 
rapine or sacrilege he had incurred a papal ex- 
communication: but Nicholas the Second was 
easily persuaded that the divisions of friends 
could terminate only in their mutual prejudice; 
that the Normans were the faithful champions 
of the Holy See; and it was safer to trust the 
alliance of a prince than the caprice of an aris- 
tocracy. A synod of one hundred bishops was 
convened at Melphi; and the count interrupted 
an important enterprise to guard the person 
and execute the decrces of the Roman pontiff. 
His gratitude and policy conferred on Robert 
and his posterity the ducal title,* with the in- 
vestiture of Apulia, Calabria, and all the lands, 
both in Italy and Sicily, which his sword could 
rescue from the schismatic Greeks and the un- 
believing Saracens.‘* This apostolic sanction 
might justify his arms: but the obedience of a 
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free and victorious people could not be trans- 
ferred without their consent; and Guiscard dis- 
sembled his elevation till the ensuing campaign 
had been illustrated by the conquest of Con- 
senza and Reggio. In the hour of triumph he 
assembled his troops and solicited the Normans 
to confirm by their suffrage the judgment of 
the vicar of Christ; the soldiers hailed with joy- 
ful acclamations their valiant duke; and the 
counts, his former equals, pronounced the oath 
of fidelity with hollow smiles and secret indig- 
nation. After this inauguration, Robert styled 
himself, ‘““By the grace of God and St. Peter, 
duke of Apulia, Calabria, and hereafter of 
Sicily;”’ and it was the labour of twenty ycars to 
deserve and realise these lofty appellations. 
Such tardy progress, in a narrow space, ay 
seem unworthy of the abilities of the chief and 
the spirit of the nation: but the Normans were 
few in number; their resources were scanty; 
their service was voluntary and precarious. ‘The 
bravest designs of the duke were sometimes op- 
posed by the free voice of his parliament of 
barons: the twelve counts of popular election 
conspired against his authority; and against 
their perfidious uncle the sons of Hlumphrey de- 
manded justice and revenge. By his policy and 
vigour Guiscard discovered their plots. sup- 
pressed their rebellions, and punished the guilty 
with death or exile; but in these domestic feids 
his years, and the national strength, were un- 
profitably consumed. After the defeat of his 
foreign enemies, the Greeks, Lombards. and 
Saracens, their broken forces retreated to the 
strong and populous cities of the sea-coast. They 
excelled in the arts of fortification and defence; 
the Normans were accustomed to serve on 
horseback in the field, and their rude attempts 
could only succeed by the efforts of persevering 
courage. ‘The resistance of Salerno was main- 
tained above eight months: the siege or bloch- 
ade of Bari lasted near four years. In these ac- 
tions the Norman duke was the foremost in 
every danger, in every fatigue the last and most 
patient. As he pressed the citadel of Salerno a 
huge stone from the rampart shattered one of 
his military engines, and by a splinter he was 
wounded in the breast. Before the gates of Bari 
he lodged in a miserable hut or barrack, com- 
posed of dry branches, and thatched with straw 
a perilous station, on all sides open to the in- 
clemency of the winter and the spears of the 
enemy.* 

The Italian conquests of Robert correspond 
with the limits of the present kingdom of Na- 
ples; and the countries united by his arms have 
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not been dissevered by the revolutions of seven 
hundred years.*® The monarchy has been com- 
posed of the Greek provinces of Calabria and 
Apulia, of the Lombard principality of Salerno, 
the republic of Amalphi, and the inland de- 
pendencies of the large and ancient duchy of 
Beneventum. Three districts only were ex- 
emptied from the common law of subjection— 
the first for ever, and the two last till the middle 
of the succeeding century. The city and imme- 
diate territory of Benevento had been trans- 
ferred, by gift or exchange, from the German 
emperor to the Roman pontiff; and although 
this holy land was sometimes invaded, the name 
of St. Peter was finally more potent than the 
sword of the Normans. Their first colony of 
Aversa subdued and held the state of Capua, 
and her princes were reduced to beg their 
bread before the palace of their fathers. The 
dukes of Naples, the present metropolis, main- 
tained the popular freedom under the shadow 
of the Byzantine empire. Among the new acqui- 
sitions of Guiscard the science of Salerno“ and 
the trade of Amalphi* may detain for a mo- 
ment the curiosity of tne i:cader. I. Of the 
learned faculties jurisprudence implies the pre- 
vious establishment of laws and property; and 
theology may perhaps be superseded by the full 
light of religion and reason. But the savage and 
the sage must alike implore the assistance of 
plissic; and if our diseases are inflamed by lux- 
ury, the mischiefs of blows and wounds would 
be more frequent in the ruder ages of society. 
‘Lhe treasures of Grecian medicine had been 
communicated to the Arabian colonies of 
Mrica, Spain, and Sicily; and in the intercourse 
of peace and war a spark of knowledge had 
been kindled and cherished at Salerno, an 
illustrious city, in which the men were honest 
and the women beautiful.” A school, the first 
that arose in the darkness of Europe, was con- 
secrated to the healing art: the conscience of 
monks and bishops was reconciled to that salu- 
tary and lucrative profession; and a crowd of 
patients of the most eminent rank and most 
distant climates invited or visited the physicians 
of Salerno, They were protected by the Norman 
conquerors; and Guiscard, though bred in 
arms, could discern the merit and value of a 
philosopher. After a pilgrimage of thirty-nine 
ycars, Constantine, an African Christian, re- 
turned from Bagdad, a master of the language 
and learning of the Arabians; and Salerno was 
enriched by the practice, the lessons, and the 
writings of the pupil of Avicenna. ‘The school of 
nicdicine has long slept in the name of a univer- 
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sity; but her precepts are abridged in a string of 
aphorisms, bound together in the Leonine 
verses, or Latin rhymes, of the twelfth century.®° 
II. Seven miles to the west of Salerno, and thirty 
to the south of Naples, the obscure town of 
Amalphi displayed the power and rewards of 
industry. The land, however fertile, was of nar- 
row extent; but the sea was acccssible and 
open: the inhabitants first assumed the office of 
supplying the western world with the manu- 
factures and productions of the East; and this 
useful traffic was the source of their opulence 
and freedom. The government was popular, 
under the administration of a duke and the su- 
premacy of the Greek emperor. Fifty thousand 
citizens were numbered in the walls of Amalphi; 
nor was any city more abundantly provided 
with gold, silver, and the objects of precious 
luxury. The mariners who swarmed in her port 
excelled in the theory and practice of naviga- 
tion and astronomy; and the discovery of the 
compass, which has opened the globe, is due to 
their ingenuity or good fortune. Their trade 
was extended to the coasts. or at least to the 
commodities, of Africa, Arabia, and India; and 
their settleinents in Constantinople, Antioch, 
Jerusalemn, and Alexandria acquired the privi- 
leges of independent colonies.~! After three hun- 
dred years of prosperity Amalphi was oppressed 
by the arms of the Normans, and sacked by the 
jealousy of Pisa; but the poverty of one thou- 
sand fishermen is yet dignified by the remains 
of an arsenal, a cathedral, and the palaces of 
royal merchants. 

Rover, the twelfth and last of the sons of 
Tancred, had been long detained in Normandy 
by his own and his father’s age. He accepted the 
welcome summons; hastened to the Apulian 
camp; and deserved at first the esteem, and 
afterwards the envy, of his elder brother. Their 
valour and ambition were equal; but the youth, 
the beauty, the elegant manners. of Roger, en- 
gaged the disinterested love of the soldiers and 
people. So scanty was his allowance. for himself 
and furty followers, that he descended from con- 
quest to robbery, and from robbery to domestic 
theft; and so loose were the notions of property, 
that. by his own historian, at his special com- 
mand, he is accused of stealing horses from a 
stable at Melphi.** His spirit emerged from 
poverty and disgrace; from these base prac- 
tices he rose to the merit and glory of a holy 
war; and the invasion of Sicily was seconded by 
the zeal and policy of his brother Guiscard. 
After the retreat of the Greeks. the tdolaters, a 
most audacious reproach of the Catholics, had 
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retrieved their losses and possessions; but the de- 
liverance of the island, so vainly undertaken by 
the forces of the Eastern empire, was achieved 
by a small and private band of adventurers. © 
In the first attempt Roger braved, in an open 
boat, the real and fabulous dangers of Scylla 
and Charybdis; landed with only sixty soldiers 
on a hostile shore; drove the Saracens to the 
gates of Messina; and safely returned with the 
spoils of the adjacent country. In the fortress of 
Trani his active and patient courage were 
equally conspicuous. In his old age he related 
with pleasure that, by the distress of the siege, 
himself, and the countess his wife, had been re- 
duced to a single cloak or mantle, which they 
wore alternately: that in a sally his horse had 
been slain, and he was dragged away by the 
Saracens; but that he owed his rescue to his 
good sword, and had retreated with his saddle 
on his back, lest the meanest trophy might be 
left in the hands of the miscreants. In the siege of 
Trani, three hundred Normans withstood and 
repulsed the forces of the island. In the field of 
Ceramio fifty thousand horse and foot were 
overthrown by one hundred and _ thirty-six 
Christian soldiers, without reckoning St. George, 
who fought on horseback in the foremost ranks. 
The captive banners, with four camels, were 
reserved for the successor of St. Peter; and had 
these barbaric spoils been exposed not in the 
Vatican, but in the Capitol, they might have 
revived the memory of the Punic triumphs. 
These insufficient numbers of the Norimans 
most probably denote their knights, the soldiers, 
of honourable and equestrian rank, each of 
whom was attended by five or six followers in 
the field;** yet, with the aid of this interpreta- 
tion, and after every fair allowance on the side 
of valour, arms, and reputation, the discomfi- 
ture of so many myriads will reduce the prudent 
reader to the alternative of a miracle or a fable. 
The Arabs of Sicily derived a frequent and 
powerful succour from their countrymen of 
Africa: in the siege of Palermo the Norman 
cavalry was assisted by the galleys of Pisa; and, 
in the hour of action, the envy of the two broth- 
ers was sublimed to a generous and invincible 
emulation. After a war of thirty years,** R ger, 
with the title of great count, obtained the sov- 
ereignty of the largest and most fruitful island of 
the Mediterranean; and his administration dis- 
plays a liberal and enlightened mind above the 
limits of his age and education. The Moslems 
were maintained in the free enjoyment of their 
religion and property: a philosopher and phy- 
sician of Mazara, of the race of Mohammed, 
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harangued the conqueror, and was invited to 
court; his geography of the seven climates was 
translated into Latin; and Roger, after a dili- 
gent perusal, preferred the work of the Arabian 
to the writings of the Grecian Ptolemy.*” A 
remnant of Christian natives had promoted the 
success of the Normans: they were rewarded by 
the triumph of the cross. The island was re- 
stored to the jurisdiction of the Roman pontiff; 
new bishops were planted in the principal cities; 
and the clergy was satisfied by a liberal endow- 
ment of churches and monasteries. Yet the 
Catholic hero asserted the rights of the civil 
magistrate. Instead of resigning the investiture 
of benefices, he dexterously applied to his own 
profit the papal claims: the supremacy of the 
crown was secured and enlarged by the singular 
bull which declares the princes of Sicily heredi- 
tary and perpetual legates of the Holy See. 
To Robert Guiscard the conquest of Sicily 
was more glorious than beneficial: the posses- 
sion of Apulia and Calabria was inadequate to 
his ambition; and he resolved to embrace or 
create the first occasion of invading, perhaps of 
subduing, the Roman empire of the East.* 
From his first wife, the partner of his huinble 
fortunes, he had been divorced under the pre- 
tence of consanguinity; and her son Bohcmond 
was destined to imitate, rather than to succeed, 
his illustrious father. The second wife of Guis- 
card was the daughter of the princes of Salerno; 
the Lombards acquiesced in the -dineal succes- 
sion of their son Roger; their five daughters 
were given in honourable nuptials, © and one of 
them was betrothed, in a tender age, tou Con- 
stantine, a beautiful youth, the son and heir of 
the emperor Michael. But the throne of Con- 
stantinople was shaken by a revolution: the 
Imperial family of Ducas was confined to the 
palace or the cloister; and Robert deplored and 
resented the disgrace of his daughter and the 
expulsion of his ally. A Greek, who styled him- 
self the father of Constantine, soon appeared at 
Salerno, and related the adventures of his fall 
and flight. That unfortunate friend was ac- 
knowledged by the duke, and adorned with the 
pomp and titles of Imperial dignity: in his tri- 
umphal progress through Apulia aad Calabria, 
Michael™ was saluted with the tears and accla- 
mations of the people; and pope Gregory the 
Seventh exhorted the bishops to preach, and the 
Catholics to fight, in the pious work of his resto- 
ration. His conversations with Robert were fre- 
quent and familiar; and their mutual promises 
were j'stified by the valour of the Normans and 
the treasures of the East. Yet this Michael, by 
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the confession of the Greeks and Latins, was a 
pageant and an impostor; a monk who had fled 
from his convent, or a domestic who had served 
in the palace. The fraud had been contrived by 
the subtle Guiscard; and he trusted that, after 
this pretender had given a decent colour to his 
arms, he would sink, at the nod of the conquer- 
or, into his primitive obscurity. But victory was 
the only argument that could determine the 
belief of the Greeks; and the ardour of the 
Latins was much inferior to their credulity: the 
Norman veterans wished to enjoy the harvest of 
their toils, and the unwarlike [talians trembled 
at the known and unknown dangers of a trans- 
marine expedition. In his new levies Robert 
exerted the influence of gifts and pronnises, the 
terrors of civil and ecclesiastical authority; and 
some acts of violence might justify the reproach 
that age and infancy were pressed without dis- 
tinction into the service of their unrelenting 
prince. After two years’ incessant preparations 
the land and naval forces were assembled at 
Otranto, at the heel, or extreme promontory, of 
Italy; and Robert was accompanied by his wife, 
who fought by his side, his son Bohemond, and 
the representative of the emperor Michacl. 
Thirteen hundred knights® of Norman race or 
discipline formed the sinews of the army, which 
might be swelled to thirty thousand®! followers 
of every denomination. The men, the horses, 
the arms, the engines, the wooden towers cov- 
ered with raw hides, were embarked on board 
one hundred and fifty vessels: the transports 
had been built in the ports of Italy, and the 
gallevs were supplied by the alliance of the re- 
public of Ragusa. 

At the mouth of the Adriatic Gulf the shares 
of Italy and Epirus incline towards each other. 
The space between Brundusium and Durazzo, 
the Roman passage, is nv more than one hun- 
dred miles;® at the last station of Otranto it is 
contracted to fifty ;°® and this narrow distance 
had suggested to Pyrrhus and Pompey the su- 
blime or extravagant idea of a bridge. Before 
the general embarkation the Norman duke 
despatched Bohemond with fifteen galleys to 
seize or threaten the isle of Corfu, to survey the 
Opposite coast, and to secure a harbour in the 
neighbourhood of Vallona for the landing of the 
troops. They passed and landed without per- 
ceiving an enemy; and this successful experi- 
ment displayed the neglect and decay of the 
naval power of the Greeks. The islands of 
Epirus and the maritime towns were subdued 
by the arms of the name of Robert, who Ied his 
fleet and army from Corfu (I use the modern 
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appellation) to the siege of Durazzo. That city, 
the western key of the empire, was guarded by 
ancient renown and recent fortifications, by 
George Palirologus, a patrician, victorious in 
the Oriental wars, and a numerous garrison of 
Albanians and Macedonians, who, in every 
age, have maintained the character of soldiers. 
In the prosecution of his enterprise the courage 
of Guiscard was assailed by every form of dan- 
ger and mischance. In the most propitious sea- 
son of the year, as his fleet passed along the 
coast, a storm of wind and snow unexpectedly 
arose; the Adriatic was swelled by the raging 
blast of the south, and a new shipwreck con- 
firmed the old infamy of the Acroceraunian 
rocks. ‘The sails, the masts, and the oars were 
shattered or torn away; the sea and shore were 
covered with the fragments of vessels, with arms 
and dead bodies; and the greatest part of the 
provisions were either drowned or damaged. 
‘Lhe ducal galley was laboriously rescued from 
the waves, and Robert halted seven days on the 
adjacent cape to collect the relics of his loss and 
revive the drooping spirits of his soldiers. ‘The 
Normans were no longer the bold and experi- 
enced mariners who had explored the ocean 
from Greenland to Mount Atlas, and who 
stniled at the petty dangers of the Mediterra- 
nean. They had wept during the tempest; they 
were alarmed by the hostile approach of the 
Venetians, who had been solicited by the pray- 
ers and promises of the Byzantine court. The 
first day's action was not disadvantageous to 
Bohemond, a beardless youth.®® who led the 
naval powers of his father. All night the galleys 
of the republic lay on their anchors in the form 
of a crescent; and the victory of the second day 
was decided by the dexterity of their evolutions, 
the station of their archers, the weight of their 
javelins, and the borrowed aid of the Greek fire. 
The Apulian and Ragupsian vessels fied to the 
shore, several were cut from their cables and 
dragged away by the conqueror; and a sally 
from the town carried slaughter and dismay to 
the tents of the Norman duke. A seasonable re- 
lief was poured into Durazzo, and, as soon as 
the besiegers had lost the command of the sea, 
the islands and maritime towns withdrew from 
the camp the supply of tribute and provision. 
That camp was soon afflicted with a pestilential 
disease; five hundred knights perished by an 
inglorious death; and the list of burials (if all 
could obtain a decent burial) amounted to ten 
thousand persons. Under these calainities the 
mind of Guiscard alone was firm and invinci- 
ble; and while he collected new forces from 
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Apulia and Sicily, he battered, or scaled, or 
sapped, the walls of Durazzo. But his industry 
and valour were encountered by equal valour 
and more perfect industry. A movable turret, of 
a size and capacity to contain five hundred sol- 
diers, had been rolled forwards to the foot of the 
rampart; but the descent of the door or draw- 
bridge was checked by an enormous beam, and 
the wooden structure was instantly consumed 
by artificial flaines. 

While the Roman empire was attacked by the 
Turks in the East. and the Normans in the 
West, the aged successor of Michael surrendered 
the sceptre to the hands of Alexius, an illustri- 
ous captain, and the founder of the Comnenian 
dynasty. The princess Anne, his dauchter and 
historian, observes, in her affected stvle, that 
even Hercules was unequal to a double combat; 
and, on this principle. she approves a hasty 
peace with the Turks. which allowed her father 
to undertake in person the relief of Durazzo. On 
his accession, Alexius found the camp without 
soldiers, and the treasury without money; yet 
such were the vigour and activity of his mea- 
sures, that in six months he asseinbled an army 
of seventy thousand men,™ and performed a 
march of five hundred miles. His troops were 
levied in Europe and Asia, from Peloponnesus 
to the Black Sea; his majesty was displaved in 
the silver arms and rich trappings of the com- 
panies of horse-guards; and the emperor was 
attended by a train of nobles and princes, some 
of whom, 1n rapid succession, had heen clothed 
with the purple, and were indulged by the len- 
ity of the times in a life of affluence and dignity. 
Their youthful ardour might animate the mul- 
titude; but their love of pleasure and contempt 
of subordination were pregnant with disorder 
and mischief; and their importunate clamours 
for speedy and decisive action disconcerted the 
prudence of Alcxius, who might have sur- 
rounded and starved the besieging army. The 
enumeration of provinces recalls a sad com- 
parison of the past and present limits of the 
Roman world: the raw levies were drawn to- 
gether in haste and terror; and the garrisons of 
Anatolia, or Asia Minor, had been purchased 
by the evacuation of the cities which were im- 
mediately occupied by the Turks. The strength 
of the Greek army consisted in the Varangians, 
the Scandinavian guards, whose numbers were 
recently augmented by a colony of exiles and 
volunteers from the British island of ‘Thule. 
Under the yoke of the Norman conqueror, the 
Danes and English were oppressed and united; 
a band of adventurous youths resolved to desert 
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a land of slavery; the sea was open to their 
escape; and. in their long pilgrimage, they vis- 
ited every coast that afforded any hope of lib- 
erty and revenge. They were entertained in the 
service of the Greek emperor; and their first 
station was in a new city on the Asiatic shore: 
but Alexius soon recalled them to the defence of 
his person and palace; and bequeathed to his 
successors the inheritance of their faith and 
valour.78 ‘The naine of a Norman invader re- 
vived the tnemory of their wrongs: they 
marched with alacrity against the national foe, 
and panted to regain in Epirus the glory which 
they had lost in the battle of Hastings. The 
Varangians were supported by some companics 
of Franks or Latins; and the rebels who had fled 
to Constantinople from the tyranny of Guiscard 
were eager to signalise their zeal and gratify 
their revenge. In this emergency the emperor 
had not disdained the nnpure aid of the Pauli- 
cians or Manichirans of ‘Thrace and Bulgaria; 
and these heretics united with the patience of 
martyrdom the spirit and discipline of active 
valour.’' The treaty with the sultan had pro- 
cured a supply of some thousand ‘Turks; and 
the arrows of the Sevthian horse were opposed 
to the lances of the Norman cavalry. On the 
report and distant prospect of these formidable 
numbers, Robert assembled a council of his 
principal officers. “You behold,” said he, “your 
danger: itis urgent and inevitable. The hills are 
covered with arms and standards; ‘and the em- 
peror of the Greeks is accustomed to wars and 
triumphs. Obedience and union are our only 
safety; and | am ready to yield the command to 
a more worthy leader.” ‘Lhe vote and acclaia- 
tion, even of his secret enemies, assured hii, in 
that perilous moinent, of their esteem and con- 
fidence; and the duke thus continued: ‘‘Let us 
trust in the rewards of victory, and deprive 
cowardice of the means of escape. Let us burn 
our vessels and our baggage, and give battle on 
this spot, as if it were the place of our nativitv 
and our burial.’ ‘Vhe resolution was unani- 
mously approved; and, without confining him- 
self to his lines, Guiscard awaited in battle- 
array the nearer approach of the enemy. His 
rear was covered by a sinall river; his right 
wing extended to the sea; his left to the hills: 
nor was he conscious, perhaps, that on the sae 
ground Casar and Pompey had formerly dis- 
puted the empire of the world.” 

Against the advice of his wisest captains, 
Alexius resolved to risk the event of a general 
action, and exhorted the garrison of Durazzo to 
assist their own deliverance by a well-timed 
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sally from the town. He marched in two col- 
umns to surprise the Normans before daybreak 
on two different sides: his light cavalry was 
scattered over the plain; the archers formed the 
second line; and the Varangians claimed the 
honours of the vanguard. In the first onset the 
battle-axes of the strangers made a deep and 
bloody impression on the army of Guiscard, 
which was now reduced to fifteen thousand 
men, The Lombards and Calabrians ignomini- 
ously turned their backs; they fled towards the 
river and the sta; but the bridge had been 
broken down to check the sally of the garrison, 
and the coast was lined with the Venetian gal- 
leys, who played their engines among the dis- 
orderly throng. On the verge of ruin, they were 
saved by the spirit and conduct of their chiefs. 
Gaita, the wife of Robert, is painted by the 
(;recks as a warlike Amazon, a second Pallas; 
less skilful in arts, but not less terrible in arms. 
than the Athenian goddess:73 though wounded 
by an arrow, she stood her ground, and strove, 
by her exhortation and exainple, to rally the 
flying troops.’4 Her female voice was seconded 
by the more powetiul voice and arm of the 
Norman duke, as calm in action as he was mag- 
nanimous in council: ‘Whither,’ he cried 
aloud, ‘‘whither do ye fly? Your enemy is im- 
placable; and death is less grievous than servi- 
tude.” The moment was decisive: as the Varan- 
gians advanced before the line, they discovered 
the nakedness of their flanks: the main baule of 
the duke, of eight hundred knights, stood firm 
and entire; they couched their lances, and the 
Greeks deplore the furious and irresistible shock 
of the French cavalry.”> Alexius was not defi- 
cient in the duties of a soldier or a general; but 
he no sooner beheld the slaughter of the Varan- 
gians, and the flight of the Turks, than he de- 
spised his subjects, and despaired of his fortune. 
The princess Anne, who drops a tear on this 
melancholy event, is reduced to praise the 
strength and swiftness of her father's horse, and 
his vigorous struggle when he was almost over- 
thrown by the stroke of a lance which had shiv- 
ered the Imperial helmet. His desperate valour 
broke through a squadron of Franks who op- 
posed his flight; and after wandering two davs 
and as many nights in the mountains, he found 
some repose, of body, though not of mind, in the 
walls of Lychnidus, ‘The victorious Robert re- 
proached the tardy and feeble pursuit which 
had sunered the escape of so illustrious a prize: 
but he consoled his disappointment by the 
trophies and standards of the field, the wealth 
and luxury of the Byzantine camp, and the 
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glory of defeating an army five times more nu- 
merous than his own. A multitude of Italians 
had been the victims of their own fears; but 
only thirty of his knights were slain in this 
memorable day. In the Roman host, the loss of 
Greeks, Turks, and English amounted to five or 
six thousand:;’® the plain of Durazzo was 
stained with noble and royal blood; and the 
end of the impostor Michael was more honour- 
able than his life. 

It is more than probable that Guiscard was 
not afHicted by the loss of a costly pageant, 
which had merited only the contempt and deri- 
sion of the Greeks. After their defeat they still 
persevered in the defence of Durazzo; and a 
Venetian commander supplied the place of 
George Pal.rologus, who had been imprudently 
called away from his station. The tents of the 
besiegers were converted into barracks, to sus- 
tain the inclemency of the winter; and in an- 
swer to the defiance of the garrison, Robert in- 
sinuated that his patience was at least equal to 
their obstinacy.”? Perhaps he already trusted to 
his secret correspondence with a Venetian 
noble, who sold the city for a rich and honour- 
able marriage. At the dead of night several rope- 
ladders were dropped from the walls; the light 
Calabrians ascended in silence; and the Greeks 
were awakened by the name and trumpets of 
the conqueror. Yet they defended the streets 
three days ayainst an enemy already master of 
the rampart; and near seven months elapsed 
between the first investinent and the tinal sur- 
render of the place. From Durazzo the Norman 
duke advanced into the heart of Epirus or 
Albania; traversed the first mountains of Thes- 
saly; surprised three hundred English in the 
city of Castoria; approached Thessalonica; and 
made Constantinople tremble. A more pressing 
duty suspended the prosecution of his ambitious 
designs. By shipwreck, pestilence, and the 
sword, his army was reduced to a third of the 
original numbers; and instead of being re- 
cruited from Italy, he was informed, by plain- 
tive epistles, of the mischiefs and dangers which 
had been produced by his absence: the revolt of 
the cities and barons of Apulia; the distress of 
the pope; and the approach or invasion of 
Henry king of Germany. Highly presuming that 
his person was sufficient for the public safety, he 
repassed the sea in a single brigantine, and left 
the remains of the army under the command of 
his son and the Norman counts, exhorting 
Bohemond to respect the freedom of his peers, 
and the counts to obey the authority of their 
leader. The son of Guiscard trod in the foot- 
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steps of his father; and the two destroyers are 
compared by the Greeks to the caterpillar and 
the locust, the last of whom devours whatever 
has escaped the teeth of the former.’® After win- 
ning two battles against the emperor, he de- 
scended into the plain of Thessaly, and be- 
sieged Larissa, the fabulous realm of Achilles,” 
which contained the treasure and magazines of 
the Byzantine camp. Yet a just praise must not 
be refused to the fortitude and prudence of 
Alexius, who bravely struggled with the calami- 
ties of the times. In the poverty of the state, he 
presumed to borrow the superfluous ornaments 
of the churches: the desertion of the Mani- 
cheans was supplicd by some tribes of Molda- 
via: a reinforcement of seven thousand Turks 
replaced and revenged the loss of their breth- 
ren; and the Greek soldiers were exercised to 
ride, to draw the bow, and to the daily practice 
of ambuscades and evolutions. Alexius had 
been taught by experience that the formidable 
cavalry of the Franks on foot was unfit for ac- 
tion, and almost incapable of motion;®° his 
archers were directed to aim their arrows at the 
horse rather than the man; and a variety of 
spikes and snarcs were scattered over the 
ground on which he might expect an attack. 
In the neighbourhood of Larissa the events of 
war were protracted and balanced. The cour- 
age of Bohemond was always conspicuous, and 
often successful; but his camp was pillaged by a 
stratagem of the Greeks; the city was impreg- 
nable; and the venal or discontented counts de- 
serted his standard, betrayed their trusts, and 
enlisted in the service of the emperor. Alexius 
returned to Constantinople withthe advantage, 
rather than the honour, of victory. After evacu- 
ating the conquests which he could no longer 
defend, the son of Guiscard embarked for Italy, 
and was embraced by a father who esteeined his 
merit, and sympathised in his misfortune. 

Of the Latin princes, the allies of Alexius and 
enemies of Robert, the most prompt and power- 
ful was Henry the Third or Fourth, king of 
Germany and Italy, and future emperor of the 
West. The epistle of the Greek monarch" to his 
brother is filled with the warmest professions of 
friendship, and the most lively desire of sue gth- 
ening their alliance by every public and private 
tie. He congratulates Henry on his success in a 
just and pious war, and complains that the 
prosperity of his own empire is disturbed by the 
audacious enterprises of the Norman Robert. 
The list of his presents expresses the manners of 
the age—a radiated crown of gold, a cross sct 
with pearls to hang on the breast, a case of relics 
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with the names and titles of the saints, a vase of 
crystal, a vase of sardonyx, some balm, most 
probably of Mecca, and one hundred pieces of 
purple. To these he added a more solid present, 
of one hundred and forty-four thousand Byzan- 
tines of gold, with a farther assurance of two 
hundred and sixteen thousand, so soon as 
Henry should have entered in arms the Apulian 
territories, and confirmed by an oath the league 
against the common enemy. The German,® 
who was already in Lombardy at the head of an 
army and a faction, accepted these liberal offers 
and marched towards the south: his speed was 
checked by the sound of the battle of Durazzo; 
but the influence of his arms, or name, in the 
hasty return of Robert, was a full equivalent for 
the Grecian bribe. Henry was the sincere ad- 
versary of the Normans, the allics and vassals of 
Gregory the Seventh, his implacable foe. The 
long quarrel of the throne and mitre had been 
recently kindled by the zeal and ambition of 
that haughty priest:"* the king and the pope 
had degraded each other; and each had seated 
a rival on the temporal or spiritual throne of his 
antagonist. After the defeat and death of his 
Swabian rebel, Henry descended into Italy, to 
assume the Imperial crown, and to drive from 
the Vatican the tyrant of the church." But the 
Roman people adhered to the cause of Greg- 
ory: their resolution was fortified by supplies of 
men and money from Apulia; and the city was 
thrice ineffectually besieged by the king of Ger- 
many. In the fourth year he corrupted, as it is 
said, with Byzantine gold, the nobles of Rome, 
whose estates and castles had been ruined by the 
war. The gates, the bridges, and fifty hostages 
were delivered into his hands: the anti-pope, 
Clement the Third, was consecrated in the 
Lateran: the grateful ponufl crowned his pro- 
tector In the Vatican; and the emperor Henry 
fixed his residence in the Capitol, as the lawful 
successor of Augustus and Charlemagne. The 
ruins of the Septizonium were still defended by 
the nephew of Gregory: the pope himself was 
invested in the castle of St. Angelo; and his last 
hope was in the courage and fidelity of his Nor- 
man vassal. Their friendship had been inter- 
rupted by some reciprocal injuriés and com- 
plaints; but, on this pressing occasion, Guiscard 
was urged by the obligation of his oath, by his 
interest, more potent than vaths, by the love of 
fame, and his cnmity to the two emperors. Un- 
furling the holy banner, he resolved to fly to the 
relief of the prince of the apostles: the most nu- 
merous of his armies, six thousand horse and 
thirty thousand foot, was instantly assembled ; 
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and his march from Salerno to Rome was ani- 
mated by the public applause and the promise 
of the divine favour. Henry, invincible in sixty- 
six battles, trembled at his approach; recol- 
lected some indispensable affairs that required 
his presence in Lombardy; exhorted the Ro- 
mans to persevere in their allegiance; and has- 
tily retreated three days before the entrance of 
the Normans. In less than three years the son of 
Tancred of Hauteville enjoyed the glory of de- 
livering the pope, and of compelling the two 
emperors, of the East and West, to fly before his 
victorious arms.*° But the triumph of Robert 
was clouded by the calamities of Rome. By the 
aid of the friends of Gregory the walls had been 
perforated or scaled; but the Imperial faction 
was still powerful and active; on the third day 
the people rose in a furious tumult; and a hasty 
word -of the conqueror, in his defence or re- 
venge, was the signal of fire and pillage.*° 
The Saracens of Sicily, the subjects of Roger, 
and auxiliaries of his brother, embraced this 
fair occasion of rifling and profaning the holy 
city of the Christians; inany thousands of the 
citizens, in the sight a1-7 by the allies of their 
spiritual father, were exposed to violation, cap- 
tivity, or death; and a spacious quarter of the 
city, from the Lateran to the Coliseum, was 
consumed by the flames, and devoted to per- 
petual solitude.*’ From a city where he was 
now hated, and might be no longer feared, 
Gregory retired to end his days in the palace of 
Salerno. The artful pontifl might flatter the 
vanity of Guiscard with the hope of a Roman or 
Imperial crown; but this dangerous imneasure, 
which would have inflamed the ambition of the 
Norman, must for ever have alienated the most 
faithful princes of Germany. 

The deliverer and scourge of Rome might 
have indulged himself in a season of repose; but 
in the same year of the flight of the German em- 
peror the indefatigable Robert resumed the de- 
sign of his Eastern conquests. The zeal or grati- 
tude of Gregory had prumised to his valour the 
hingdoins of Greece and Asia ;** his troops were 
assembled in arms, flushed with success, and 
eager for action. Their numbers, in the lan- 
guage of Homer, are compared by Anna to a 
swarm of bees;* yet the utmost and moderate 
limits of the powers of Guiscard have been al- 
ready defined: they were contained in this sec- 
ond occasion in one hundred and twenty ves- 
sels, and, as the season was far advanced, the 
harbour of Brundusium*°® was preferred to the 
open road of Otranto. Alexius, apprehensive of 
a second attack, had assiduously laboured to 
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restore the naval forces of the empire, and ob- 
tained from the republic of Venice an impor- 
tant succour of thirty-six transports, fourteen 
galleys, and nine galeots or ships of extraordi- 
nary strength and magnitude. Their services 
were liberally paid by the licence or monopoly 
of trade, a profitable gift of many shops and 
houses in the port of Constantinople, and a 
tribute to St. Mark, the more acceptable, as it 
was the produce of a tax on their rivals of 
Amalphi. By the union of the Greeks and Vene- 
tians the Adriatic was covered with a hostile 
fleet; but their own neglect, or the vigilance of 
Robert, the change of a wind, or the shelter ofa 
mist, opened a free passage, and the Norman 
troops were safely disembarked on the cuast of 
Epirus. With twenty strong and well-appointed 
galleys their intrepid duke immediately sought 
the enemy, and, though more accustomed to 
fight on horseback, he trusted his own life, and 
the fives of his brother and two sons, to the 
event of a naval combat. The dominion of the 
sea was disputed in three engagements, in sight 
of the isle of Corfu; in the two former the skill 
and numbers of the allies were superior; but in 
the third the Normans obtained a final and 
complete victory.” The light brigantines of the 
Greeks were scattered in ignominious flight; 
the nine castles of the Venetians maintained a 
more obstinate conflict; seven were sunk, two 
were taken; two thousand five hundred cap- 
tives implored in vain the mercy of the victor; 
and the daughter of Alexius deplores the loss of 
thirteen thousand of his subjects or allies. The 
want of experience had been supplied by the 
genius of Guiscard; and each evening, when he 
had sounded a retreat, he calmly explored the 
causes of his repulse, and invented new methods 
how to remedy his own defects and to baffle the 
advantages of the enemy. The winter season 
suspended his progress; with the return of spring 
he again aspired to the conquest of Constanti- 
nople; but, instead of traversing the hills of 
Epirus, he turned his arms against Greece and 
the islands, where the spoils would repay the 
labour; and where the land and sea forces 
might pursue their joint operations with vigour 
and effect. But in the isle of Cephalonia his 
projects were fatally blasted by an epidemical 
disease: Robert himself, in the seventieth year 
of his age, expired in his tent, and a suspicion of 
poison was imputed, by public rumour, to his 
wile, or to the Greck emperor.” This premature 
death might allow a boundless scope for the 
imagination of his future exploits, and the 
event sufficiently declares that the Norman 
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greatness was founded on his life.** Without 
the appearance of an enemy a victorious army 
dispersed or retreated in disorder and conster- 
nation, and Alexius, who had trembled for his 
empire, rejoiced in his deliverance. The galley 
which transported the remains of Guiscard was 
shipwrecked on the Italian shore, but the duke’s 
body was recovered from the sea, and deposited 
in the sepulchre of Venusia,*‘ a place more il- 
lustrious for the birth of Horace*® than for the 
burial of the Norman heroes. Roger, his second 
son and successor, immediately sunk to the 
humble station of a duke of Apulia; the esteem 
or partiality of his father left the valiant Bohe- 
mond to the inheritance of his sword. The na- 
tional tranquillity was disturbed by his claims, 
till the first crusade against the infidels of the 
East opened a more splendid field of glory and 
conquest.*¢ 

Of human life the most glorious or humble 
prospects are alike and soon bounded by the 
sepulchre. The male line of Robert Guiscard 
was extinguished, both in Apulia and at An- 
tioch, in the second generation; but his younger 
brother became the father of a line of kings; and 
the son of the great count was endowed with the 
name, the conquests, and the spirit of the first 
Roger.” The heir of that Norman adventurer 
was born in Sicily, and at the age of only four 
years he succeeded to the sovereignty of the 
island, a lot which reason might envy could she 
indulge for a moment the visionary, though vir- 
tuous, wish of dominion. Had Roger been con- 
tent with his fruitful patrimony, a happy and 
grateful people might have blessed their bene- 
factor; and if a wise administration could have 
restored the prosperous times of the Greek col- 
onies,*® the opulence and power of Sicily alone 
might have equalled the widest scope that could 
be acquired and desolated by the sword of war. 
But the ambition of the great count was igno- 
rant of these noble pursuits; it was gratified by 
the vulgar means of violence and artifice. He 
sought to obtain the undivided possession of 
Palermo, of which one moiety had been ceded 
to the elder branch; struggled to enlarge his 
Calabrian limits beyond the measure of former 
treaties; and impatiently watched the declining 
health of his cousin William of Apulia, the 
grandson of Robert. On the first intelligence of 
his premature death, Roger sailed from Palermo 
with seven galleys, cast anchor in the bay of 
Salerno, received, after ten days’ negotiation, 
an oath of fidelity from the Norman capital, 
commanded the submission of the barons, and 
extorted a legal investitude from the reluctant 
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popes, who could not long endure either the 
friendship or enmity of a powerful vassal. The 
sacred spot of Benevento was respectfully 
spared, as the patrimony of St. Peter; but the 
reduction of Capua and Naples completed the 
design of his uncle Guiscard; and the sole in- 
heritance of the Norman conquests was pos- 
sessed by the victorious Roger. A conscious su- 
periority of power and merit prompted him to 
disdain the titles of duke and of count; and the 
isle of Sicily, with a third perhaps of the conti- 
nent of Italy, might form the basis of a king- 
dom” which would only yield to the monarchies 
of France and England. The chiefs of the nation 
who attended his coronation at Palermo might 
doubtless pronounce under what name he 
should reign over them; but the example of a 
Greek tyrant or a Saracen emir were insufficient 
to justify his regal character; and the nine kings 
of the Latin world!®°® might disclaim their new 
associate unless he were consecrated by the au- 
thority of the supreme pontiff. The pride of 
Anacletus was pleased to confer a title which 
the pride of the Norman had stooped to solic- 
it;'“! but his own legitimacy was attacked by 
the adverse election of Innocent the Secund; 
and while Anacletus sat in the Vatican, the suc- 
cessful fugitive was acknowledged by the na- 
tions of Europe. The infant monarchy of Roger 
was shaken, and almost overthrown, by the un- 
Jucky choice of an ecclesiastical patron; and the 
sword of Lothaire the Second of Germany, the 
excommunications of Innocent, the fleets of 
Pisa, and the zeal of St. Bernard, were united 
for the ruin of the Sicilian robber. After a gal- 
lant resistance the Norman prince was driven 
from the continent of Italy: a new duke of 
Apulia was invested by the pope and the em- 
peror, each of whom held one end of the gon- 
fanor, or flagstaff, as a token that they asserted 
their right, and suspended their quarrel. But 
such jealous friendship was of short and pre- 
carious duration: the German armies soon van- 
ished in disease and desertion:! the Apulian 
duke, with all his adherents was exterminated 
by a conqueror who seldoin forgave either the 
dead or the living; like his predecessor Leo the 
Ninth, the feeble though haughty pontiff be- 
came the captive and friend of the Normans; 
and their reconciliation was celebrated by the 
eloquence of Bernard, who now revered the 
title and virtues of the king of Sicily. 

As a penance for his impious war against the 
successor of St. Peter, that monarch might have 
promised to display the banner of the cross, and 
he accomplished with ardour a vow so propi- 
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tious to his interest and revenge. The recent in- 
juries of Sicily might provoke a just retaliation 
on the heads of the Saracens: the Normans, 
whose blood had been mingled with so many 
subject streams, were encouraged to remember 
and eimulate the naval trophies of their fathers, 
and in the maturity of their strength they con- 
tended with the decline of an African power. 
When the Fatimite caliph departed for the 
conquest of Egypt, he rewarded the real merit 
and apparent fidelity of his servant Joseph with 
a gift of his royal mantle, and forty Arabian 
horses, his palace, with its sumptuous furniture, 
and the government of the kingdoms of Tunis 
and Algiers. ‘The Zcirides,'"? the descendants of 
Joseph, forgot their allegiance and gratitude to 
a distant benefactor, grasped and abused the 
fruits of prospcrity; and after running the little 
course of an Oriental dynasty, were now faint- 
ing in their own weakness. On the side of the 
land they were oppressed by the Almohades, the 
fanatic princes of Morocco, while the seacoast 
was Open to the enterprise of the Greeks and 
Franks, who, before the close of the eleventh 
century, had extorteu a ransuin of two hundred 
thousand pieces of gold. By the first arms of 
Roger, the island or rock of Malta, which has 
been since ennobled by a military and religious 
colony, was inseparably annexed to the crown 
of Sicily. ‘lripoli,'’! a strong and maritime city, 
was the next object of his attack; and the 
slaughter of the males, the captivity of the fe- 
males, might be justified by the frequent prac- 
tice of the Moslenis theinselves. The capital of 
the Zeirides was named Africa from the coun- 
trv, and Mahadia'® from the Arabian founder: 
itis strongly built on a neck of land. but the im- 
perfection of the harbour is not compensated 
bv the fertility of the adjacent plain. Mahadia 
was besieged by George the Sicilian admiral, 
with a fleet of one hundred and fifty galleys, 
amply provided with men and the instruments 
of mischief; the sovereign had fled, the Moorish 
governor refused to capitulate, declined the last 
and irresistible assault, and, secretly escaping 
with the Moslem inhabitants, abandoned the 
place and its treasures to the rapacious Franks, 
In successive expeditions the king of Sicily or his 
lieutenants reduced the cities of ‘Tunis, Safax, 
Capsia, Bona, and a long tract of the sea- 
coast;!° the fortresses were parrisoned, the 
country was tributary, and a boast that it held 
Africa in subjection might be inscribed with 
some flattery on the sword of Roger.'®” After 
his death that sword was broken; and _ these 
transimarine possessions were neglected, evacu- 
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ated, or lost, under the troubled reign of his 
successor.!°§ The triumphs of Scipio and Beli- 
sarius have proved that the African continent is 
neither inaccessible nor invincible; yet the 
great princes and powers of Christendom have 
repeatedly failed in their armaments against the 
Moors, who may still glory in the easy conquest 
and long servitude of Spain. 

Since the decease of Robert Guiscard the 
Normans had relinquished, above sixty years, 
their hostile designs against the empire of the 
East. The policy of Roger solicited a public and 
private union with the Greek princes, whose 
alliance would dignify his regal character: he 
demanded in marriage a daughter of the Com- 
nenian family, and the first steps of the treaty 
scemed to promise a favourable event. But the 
contemptuous treatment of his ambassadors 
exasperated the vanity of the new monarch; 
and the insolence of the Byzantine court was 
expiated according to the laws of nations, by 
the sutlerings of a guiltless people.’% With a 
fleet of seventy galleys George the admiral of 
Sicily appeared before Corfu; and both the 
island and city were delivered into his hands by 
the disaffected inhabitants, who had yet to 
learn that a siege is still more calamitous than a 
tribute. In this invasion, of some moment in the 
annals of commerce, the Normans spread them- 
selves by sea, and over the provinces of Greece; 
and the venerable age of Athens, Thebes, and 
Corinth, was violated by rapine and cruelty. 
Of the wrongs of Athens no memorial remains. 
The ancient walls which encompassed, without 
guarding, the opulence of Thebes, were scaled 
by the Latin Christians; but their sole use of the 
Gospel was to sanctify an oath that the lawful 
owners had not secreted any relic of their inher- 
itance or industry. On the approach of the Nor- 
mans the lower town of Corinth was evacuated: 
the Greeks retired to the citadel, which was 
seated on a lofty eminence, abundantly watered 
by the classic fountain of Pirene; an impregna- 
ble fortress, if the want of courage could be bal- 
anced by any advantages of art or nature. As 
soon as the besiegers had surmounted the la- 
bour (their sole labour) of climbing the hill, 
their general, from the coinmanding enunence, 
admired his own victory, and testified his grati- 
tude to Heaven by tearing from the altar the 
precious image of Theodore the tutelary saint. 
The silk-weavers of both sexes, whom George 
transported to Sicily. composed the most valu- 
able part of the spoil; and in comparing the 
skilful industry of the mechanic with the sloth 
and cowardice of the soldier, he was heard to 
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exclaim that the distaff and loom were the only 
weapons which the Greeks were capable of 
using. The progress of this naval armament 
was marked by two conspicuous events, the 
rescue of the king of France and the insult of the 
Byzantine capital. In his return by sea from an 
unfortunate crusade, Louis the Seventh was 
intercepted by the Greeks, who basely violated 
the laws of honour and religion. The fortunate 
encounter of the Norman fleet delivered the 
royal captive; and after a free and honourable 
entertainment in the court of Sicily, Louis con- 
tinued his journey to Rome and Paris."!° In the 
absence of the emperor, Constantinople and the 
Hellespont were left without defence and with- 
out the suspicion of danger. The clergy and 
people, for the suldicrs had followed the stand- 
ard of Manuel, were astonished and disinayed 
at the hostile appearance of a line of galleys, 
which boldly cast anchor in the front of the 
Imperial city. The forces of the Sicilian admiral 
were inadequate to the siege or assault of an 
immense and populous metropolis; but George 
enjoyed the glory of humbling the Greek arro- 
gance, and of marking the path of conquest to 
the navies of the West. He landed some soldiers 
to rifle the fruits of the royal gardens, and 
painted with silver, or more probably with fire, 
the arrows which he discharged against the 
palace of the Czesars.!"' This playful outrage of 
the pirates of Sicily, who had surprised an un- 
guarded moment, Manuel affected to despise, 
while his martial spirit and the forces of the em- 
pire were awakened to revenge. The Archipel-, 
ago and lonian Sea were covered with his 
squadrons and those of Venice; but I know not 
by what favourable allowance of transports, 
victuallers, and pinnaces, our reason, or even 
our fancy, can be reconciled to the stupendous 
account of fifteen hundred vessels, which is pro- 
posed by a Byzantine historian. These opera- 
tions were directed with prudence and energy: 
in his homeward voyage George lost nineteen of 
his galleys, which were separated and taken: 
after an obstinate defence Corfu implored the 
clemency of her lawful sovereign; nor could a 
ship, a soldier, of the Norman prince, be found, 
unless a captive, within the limits of the Eastern 
empire. The prosperity and the health of Roger 
were already in a declining state: while he lis- 
tened in his palace of Palermo to the messengers 
of victory or defeat, the invincible Manuel, the 
foremost in every assault, was celebrated by the 
Greeks and Latins as the Alexander or Hercules 
of the age. 

A prince of such a temper could not be satis- 
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fied with having repelled the insolence of a bar- 
barian. It was the right and duty, it might be 
the interest and glory, of Manuel to restore the 
ancient majesty of the empire, to recover the 
provinces of Italy and Sicily, and to chastise this 
pretended king, the grandson of a Norman vas- 
sal." The natives of Calabria were still at- 
tached to the Greck language and worship, 
which had been inexorably proscribed by the 
Latin clergy: after the loss of her dukes Apulia 
was chained as a servile appendage to the 
crown of Sicily: the founder of the monarchy 
had ruled by the sword; and his death had 
abated the fear, without healing the discontent, 
of his subjects: the feudal government was al- 
ways pregnant with the seeds of rebellion; and a 
nephew of Roger himself invited the enemies of 
his family and nation. The majesty of the pur- 
ple, and a serics of Hungarian and Turkish 
wars, prevented Manuel from embarking his 
person in the Italian expedition. To the brave 
and noble Palzologus, his lieutenant, the Greek 
monarch intrusted a fleet and army: the siege of 
Bari was his first exploit; and, in every opera- 
tion, gold as well as steel was the instrument of 
victory. Salerno, and some places along the 
western coast, Maintained their fidelitv to the 
Norman king; but he lost in two campaigns the 
greater part of his continental] possessions; and 
the inodest emperor, disdaining all flattery and 
falsehood, was content with the reduction of 
three hundred cities or villages of Apulia and 
Calabria, whose names and titles were inscribed 
on all the walls of the palace. The prejudices of 
the Latins were gratified by a genuine or ficti- 
tious donation under the seal of the German 
Cesars;"5 but the successor of Constantine 
soon renounced this ignominious pretence, 
claimned the indefeasible dominion of Italy, and 
professed his design of chasing the barbarians 
beyond the Alps. By the artful speeches, liberal! 
gifts, and unbounded promnises of their Eastern 
ally, the free cities were encouraged to persevere 
in their generous struggle against the despotism 
of Frederic Barbarossa: the walls of Milan were 
rebuilt by the contributions of Manuel: and he 
poured, says the historian, a river of gold into 
the bosom of Ancona, whose attachment to the 
Greeks wus fortified by the jealous enrnity of the 
Venetians.'!* The situation and trade of Ancona 
rendered it an important garrison in the heart of 
Italy: it was twice besieged by the arms of 
Frederic; the Imperial forces were twice re- 
pulsed by the spirit of freedom; that spirit was 
animated by the ambassador of Constantinople; 
and the most intrepid patriots, the most faithful 
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servants, were rewarded by the wealth and hon- 
ours of the Byzantine court."® The pride of 
Manuel disdained and rejected a barbarian col- 
league; his ambition was excited by the hope of 
stripping the purple frorn the German usurpers, 
and of establishing in the West as in the East his 
lawful title of sole emperor of the Romans, With 
this view he solicited the alliance of the people 
and the bishop of Rome. Several of the nobles 
embraced the cause of the Greek monarch; the 
splendid nuptials of his niece with Odo Frangi- 
pani secured the support of that powerful fam- 
ily," and his royal standard or image was en- 
tertained with due reverence in the ancient 
mctropolis.”’ During the quarrel between Fred- 
eric and Alexander the Third, the pope twice 
received in the Vatican the ambassadors of 

‘onstantinople. They flattered his piety by the 
long-promised union of the two churches, 
tempted the avarice of his venal court, and ex- 
horted the Roman pontiff to seize the just prov- 
ocation, the favourable moment, to humble the 
savage insolence of the Alemanni and to ac- 
knowledge the true renres_i.tative of Constan- 
tine and Augustus." 

But these Italian conquests, this universal 
reign, soon escaped from the hand of the Greek 
emperor. His first demands were eluded by the 
prudence of Alexander the Third, who paused 
on this deep and momentous revolution;"* nor 
could the pope be seduced by a personal dispute 
to renounce the perpetual inheritance of the 
Latin name. After his re-union with Frederic, 
he spoke a more pereinptory language, con- 
firmed the acts of his predecessors, excommuni- 
cated the adherents of Manucl, and pronounced 
the final separation of the churches, or at least 
the empires, of Constantinople and Ruimc.”° 
The fiee cities of Lombardy no longer remem- 
bered their foreign benefactor, and, without 
preserving the friendship of Ancona, he soon 
incurred the enmity of Venice.' By his own 
avarice, or the complaints of his subjects, the 
Greek emperor was provoked to arrest the per- 
sons, and confiscate the effects, of the Venetian 
merchants. This violation of the public faith 
exasperated a free and commercial people: one 
hundred galleys were launched and arined in as 
many days; they swept the coasts of Dalmatia 
and Greecc; but after some mutual wounds, the 
war was terminated by an agreement, inglorious 
to the en.pire, insufficient for the republic; and 
a complete vengeance of these and of fresh in- 
juries was reserved for the succeeding genera- 
tion. The lieutenant of Manuel had informed 
his sovereign that he was strong enough to quell 
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any domestic revolt of Apulia and Calabria: 
but that his forces were inadequate to resist the 
impending attack of the king of Sicily. His 
prophecy was soon verified: the death of Palz- 
ologus devolved the command on several chiefs, 
alike eminent in rank, alike defective in military 
talents; the Grecks were oppressed by land and 
sea; and a captive remnant that escaped the 
swords of the Normans and Saracens abjured 
all future hostility against the person or domin- 
ions of their conqueror.’ Yet the king of Sicily 
esteemed the courage and constancy of Manuel, 
who had landed a second army on the Italian 
shore: he respectfully addressed the new Jus- 
tinian; solicited a peace or truce of thirty years; 
accepted as a gift the regal title; and acknowl- 
edged hiinself the military vassal of the Roman 
empire.’ The Byzantine Cxsars acquiesced in 
this shadow of dominion, without expecting, 
perhaps without desiring, the service of a Nor- 
man army; and the truce of thirty years was not 
disturbed by any hostilities between Sicily and 
Constantinople. About the end of that period, 
the throne of Manuel was usurped by an inhu- 
man tyrant, who had deserved the abhorrence 
of his country and mankind: the sword of Wil- 
liain the Second, the grandson of Roger. was 
drawn by a fugitive of the Coimnenian race; 
and the subjects of Andronicus might salute the 
strangers as friends, since they detested their 
sovereign as the worst of enemies. The Latin 
historians!*4 expatiate on the rapid progress of 
the four counts who invaded Romania with a 
flect and army, and reduced many castles and 
cities to the obedience of the king of Sicily. ‘The 
Grechs!** accuse and magnily the wanton sacri- 
legious crueltics that were perpetrated in the 
sack of Thessalonica. the second city of the em- 
pire. The former deplore the fate of those in- 
vincible but unsuspecting warriois who were 
destroyed by the arts of a vanquished foe. The 
latter applaud, in songs of triumph, the repeat- 
ed victories of their countrymen on the sea of 
Marmora or Propontis, on the banks of the 
Strymon, and under the walls of Durazzo. A 
revolution which punished the crimes of An- 
dronicus had united apainst the Franks the zeal 
and courage of the successful insurgents: ten 
thousand were slain in battle; and Isaac An- 
gelus, the newempcror, might indulge his vanity 
or vengeance in the treatment of four thousand 
captives. Such was the event of the last contest 
between the Greeks and Normans: before the 
expiration of twenty years the rival nations 
were lost or degraded in foreign servitude ; and 
the successors of Constantine did not long sur- 
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vive to insult the fall of the Sicilian monarchy. 

The sceptre of Roger successively devolved 
to his son and grandson: they might be con- 
founded under the name of William: they are 
strongly discriminated by the epithets of the 
bad and the good; but these epithets, which ap- 
pear to describe the perfection of vice and vir- 
tue, cannot strictly be applied to cither of the 
Norman princes. When he was roused to arms 
by danger and shame, the first William did not 
degenerate from the valour of his race; but his 
temper was slothful; his manners were disso- 
lute; his passions headstrong and mischievous; 
and the monarch is responsible, not only for 
his personal vices, but for those of Majo, the 
great admiral, who abused the confidence, and 
conspired against the life, of his benefactor. 
From the Arabian conquest, Sicily had im- 
bibed a deep tincture of Oriental manners; the 
despotism, the pomp, and even the harem, of 
a sultan; and a Christian people was oppressed 
and insulted by the ascendant of the eunuchs, 
who openly professed, or secretly cherished, the 
religion of Mohammed. An eloquent historian 
of the times!?® has delineated the misfortunes 
of his country :!*? the ambition and fall of the 
ungrateful Majo; the revolt and punishment of 
his assassins; the imprisonment and deliverance 
of the king himself; the private feuds that arose 
from the public confusion; and the various 
forms of calamity and discord which afflicted 
Palermo, the island, and the continent, during 
the 1.cign of William the First, and the minority 
of his son. The youth, innocence, and beauty of 
William the Second,* endeared him to the na- 
tion: the factions were reconciled; the laws 
were revived; and from the manhood to the 
premature death of that amiable prince, Sicily 
enjoyed a short season of peace, justice, and 
happiness, whose value was enhanced by the 
remembrance of the past and the dread of fu- 
turity. The legitimate male posterity of Tancred 
of Hauteville was extinct in the person of the 
second William; but his aunt, the daughter of 
Roger, had married the most powerful prince 
of the age; and Henry the Sixth, the son of 
Frederic Barbarossa, descended from the Alps, 
to claim the Imperial crown and the inheritance 
of his wife. Against the unanimous wish of a 
free people, this inheritance could only be ac- 
quired by arms; and I am pleased to transcribe 
the style and sense of the historian Falcandus, 
who writes at the moment, and on the spot, 
with the feelings of a patriot, and the prophetic 
eye of a statesman. “‘Constantia, the daughter 
of Sicily, nursed from her cradle in the plea- 
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sures and plenty, and educated in the arts and 
manners, of this fortunate isle, departed long 
since toenrich the barbarians with our treasures, 
and now returns, with her savage allies, to con- 
taminate the beauties of her venerable parent. 
Already I behold the swarms of angry barbar- 
ians: our opulent cities, the places flourishing 
in a long peace, are shaken with fear, desolated 
by slaughter, consumed by rapine, and polluted 
by intemperance and lust. I see the massacre or 
captivity of our citizens, the rapes of our virgins 
and matrons.™ In this extremity (he interro- 
gates a friend) how must the Sicilians act? By 
the unanimous election of a king of valour and 
experience, Sicily and Calabria might yet be 
preserved ;!°° for in the levity of the Apulians, 
ever eager for new revolutions, I can repose 
neither confidence nor hope.’*! Should Cala- 
bria be lost, the lofty towers, the numerous 
youth, and the naval strength of Messina,'™ 
might guard the passage against a foreign in- 
vader. If the savage Germans coalesce with the 
pirates of Messina; if they destroy with fire the 
fruitful region, so often wasted by the fires of 
Mount /Etna,!* what resource will be left for 
the interior parts of the island, these noble citics 
which should never be violated by the hostile 
footsteps of a barbarian?!*4 Catana has again 
been overwhelmed by an earthquake: the an- 
cient virtue of Syracuse expires in poverty and 
solitude ;'8*> but Palerino is still crowned with a 
diadem, and her triple walls enclose the active 
multitudes of Christians and Saracens. If the 
two nations, under one king, can unite for their 
common safcty, they may rush on the barbari- 
ans with invincible arms. But if the Saracens, 
fatigued by a repetition of injuries, should now 
retire and rebel; if they should occupy the cas- 
tles of the mountains and sca-coast, the unfor- 
tunate Christians, exposed to a double attack, 
and placed as it were between the hammer and 
the anvil, must resign themselves to hopeless 
and inevitable servitude.’”?!35 We must not for- 
get that a priest here prefers his country to his 
religion: and that the Moslems, whose alliance 
he seeks, were still numerous and powerful in 
the state of Sicily. 

The hopes, or at least the wishes, of Falcan- 
dus were at first gratified by the free and unan- 
imous election of Tancred, the grandson of the 
first king, whose birth was illegitimate, but 
whose civil and military virtues shone without 
a blemish. During four years, the terin of his 
life and reign, he stood in arms on the farthest 
verge of the Apulian frontier against the powers 
of Germany; and the restitution of a royal cap- 
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tive, of Constantia hersclf, without injury or 
ransom, may appear to surpass the inost liberal 
measure of policy or reason. After his decease 
the kingdom of his widow and infant son fell 
without a struggle, and Henry pursued his vic- 
torious march from Capua to Palermo. The 
political balance of Italy was destroyed by his 
success; and if the pope and the free cities had 
consulted their obvious and real interest, they 
would have combined the powers of earth and 
heaven to prevent the dangerous union of the 
German empire with the kingdom of Sicily. 
But the subtle policy, for which the Vatican has 
so often been praised or arraigned, was on this 
occasion blind and inactive; and if it were true 
that Celestine the Third had kicked awav the 
Iunperial crown from the head of the prostrate 
Henry,'"? such an act of impotent pride could 
serve only to cancel an obligation and provoke 
an enemys. The Genoese. who enjoyed a bene- 
ficial trade and establishment in Sicily, listened 
to the promise of his boundless gratitude and 
speedy departure: their fleet commanded the 
straits of Messina, and opened the harbour of 
Palerino; and the tirse act of his government 
was to abolish the privileges and to seize the 
property of these imprudent allies. Vhe last 
hope of Faleandus was defeated by the discord 
of the Christians and Mohammedans: they 
fought in the capital: several thousands of the 
latter were slain, but their surviving brethren 
foruhed the mountains, and disturbed above 
thirty years the peace of the island. By the 
policy of Frederic the Second, sixty thousand 
Saracens were transplanted to Nocera in Apu- 
lia. In their wars against the Roman church, 
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the emperor and hisson Mainfroy were strength- 
ened and disgraced by the service of the enemies 
of Christ; and this national colony maintained 
their religion and manners in the heart of Italy 
till they were extirpated, at the end of the thir- 
teenth century, by the zeal and revenge of the 
house of Anjou.’ All the calamities which the 
prophetic orator had deplored were surpassed 
by the cruelty and avarice of the German con- 
queror. He violated the royal sepulchres, and 
explored the secret treasures of the palace. Pa- 
lermo, and the whole kingdom; the pearls and 
jewels, however, precious, might be easily re- 
moved, but one hundred and sixty horses were 
laden with the gold and silver of Sicily.)#° The 
young king, his mother and sisters, and the 
nobles of both sexes, were separately confined 
in the fortresses of the Alps, and, on the slightest 
rumour of rebellion, the captives were deprived 
of life, of their eyes, or the hope of posterity. 
Constantia herself was touched with sympathy 
for the miseries of her country, and the heiress 
of the Norman line might struggle to check her 
despotic husband. and to save the patrimony of 
her new-born son, of an emperor so famous in 
the next age under the name of Frederic the 
Second. Ten years after this revolution. the 
French monarchs annexed to their crown the 
duchy of Normandv: the sceptre of her ancient 
dukes had been transmitted, by a granddaugh- 
ter of William the Conqueror, to the house of 
Plantagenet; and the adventurous Normans, 
who had raised so many trophies in France. 
England, and Ireland, in Apulia, Sicily. and 
the East, were lost. either in victory or servi- 
tude, among the vanquished nations. 


CHAPTER LVII 


The Turks of the House of Seljuk. Their Revolt against Mfahmud, Conqueror of 
Hindostan. Togrul subdues Persia, and protects the Caliphs. Defeat and Cap- 
tivity of the Emperor Romanus Diogenes by Alp Arslan. Power and Magnif- 
cence of Malek Shah. Conquest of Asia Minor and Syria. State and Oppression 
of Jerusalem. Pilgrimages to the Holy Sepulchre. 


port himself beyond the Caspian Sea to 

the original scat of the ‘Turks or Turkmans, 
against whom the first crusade was principally 
airected. Their Scythian empire of the sixth 
century was long since dissolved, but the name 
was still famous among the Greeks and Orien- 
tals, and the fragments of the nation, cach a 


Fi the isle of Sicily the reader must trans- 


powerful and independent people, were scat- 
tered over the desert from China to the Oxus 
and the Danube: the colony of Hungarians 
was admitted into the republic of Europe, and 
the thrones of Asia were occupied by slaves and 
soldiers of Turkish extraction. While Apulia 
and Sicily were subdued by the Norman lance, 
a swarm of these northern shepherds over- 
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spread the kingdoms of Persia; their princes of 
the race of Seljuk erected a splendid and solid 
empire from Samarcand to the confines of 
Greece and Egypt, and the Turks have main- 
tained their dominion in Asia Minor till the 
victorious crescent has been planted on the 
dome of St. Sophia. 

One of the greatest of the Turkish princes 
was Mamood or Mahmud,! the Gaznevide, 
who reigned in the eastern provinces of Persia 
one thousand years after the birth of Christ. 
His father Sebectagi was the slave of the slave 
of the slave of the commander of the faithful. 
But in this descent of servitude the first degree 
was merely titular, since it was filled by the 
sovereign of Transoxiana and Chorasan, who 
still paid a nominal allegiance to the caliph of 
Bagdad. The second rank was that of a minister 
of state, a lieutenant of the Samanides,? who 
broke, by his revolt, the bonds of political 
slavery. But the third step was a state of real 
and domestic servitude in the family of that 
rebel. from which Sebectagi. by his courage 
and dexterity, ascended to the supreme com- 
mand of the city and province of Gazna' as the 
son-in-law and successor of his grateful master. 
"The falling dynasty of the Samanides was at 
first protected, and at last overthrown, by their 
servants, and, in the public disorders, the for- 
tune of Mahmud continually increased. For 
him the title of Sultan’ was first invented; and 
his kingdom was enlarged from Transoxiana to 
the neighbourhood of Ispahan, from the shores 
of the Caspian to the mouth of the Indus. But 
the principal source of his fame and riches was’ 
the holy war which he waged against the Gen- 
toos of Hindustan. In this foreign narrative | 
may not consume a page, and a voluine would 
scarcely suffice to recapitulate the battles and 
sieges of his twelve expeditions. Never was the 
Musulman hero dismayed by the inclernency 
of the seasons, the height of the mountains, the 
breadth of the rivers, the barrenness of the 
desert, the multitudes of the enemy, or the 
formidable array of their clephants of war. 
The sultan of Gazna surpassed the limits of the 
conquests of Alexander; after a march of three 
months, over the hills of Cashmir and Thibet, 
he reached the famous city of Kinoge,® oa the 
Upper Ganges, and, in a naval combat on one 
of the branches of the Indus, he fought and 
vanquished four thousand boats of the natives. 
Delhi, Lahor, and Multan were compelled to 
open their gates; the fertile kingdoin of Guzarat 
attracted his ambition and tempted his stay; 
and his avarice indulged the fruitless project of 
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discovering the golden and aromatic isles of the 
Southern Ocean. On the payment of a tribute 
the rajahs preserved their dominions, the people 
their lives and fortunes: but to the religion of 
Hindostan the zealous Musulman was cruel 
and inexorable; many hundred temples or 
pagodas were levelled with the ground, many 
thousand idols were demolished. and the ser- 
vants of the prophet were stimulated and re- 
warded by the precious materials of which they 
were composed. ‘The pagoda of Sumnat was 
situate on the promontory of Guzarat, in the 
neighbourhood of Diu, one of the last remain- 
ing possessions of the Portuguese.’ It was en- 
dowed with the revenue of two thousand vil- 
lages; two thousand Brahmins were consecrated 
to the service of the deity, whom they washed 
each morning and evening in water from the 
distant Ganges; the subordinate ministers con- 
sisted of three hundred musicians, three hun- 
dred barbers, and five hundred dancing girls, 
conspicuous for their birth or beauty. Three 
sides of the temple were protected by the ocean, 
the narrow isthmus was fortified by a natural 
or artilicial precipice, and the city and adjacent 
country were peopled by a nation of fanatics. 
They confessed the sins and the punishment of 
Kinoge and Delhi; but if the impious stranger 
should presuine to approach their holy pre- 
cincts, he would surely be overwhelined by a 
blast of the divine vengeance. By this challenge 
the faith of Mahmud was animated to a per- 
sonal trial of the strength of this Tndian deity. 
Fifty thousand of his worshippers were pierced 
by the spear of the Moslems; the walls were 
scaled, the sanctuary was profaned, and the 
conqueror aimed a blow of his iron mace at the 
head of the idol. The trembling Brahmins are 
said to have offered ten millions sterling for his 
ransom; and it was urged by the wisest coun- 
sellors that the destruction of a stone image 
would not change the hearts of the Gentoos, 
and that such a suin might he dedicated to the 
relief of the true believers. “Your reasons,” 
replicd the sultan, ‘‘are specious and strong; 
but never in the eyes of posterity shall Mahmud 
appear as a merchant of idols.”” He repeated his 
blows, and a treasure of pearls and rubies, con- 
cealed in the belly of the statue, explained in 
some degrec the devout prodigality of the 
Brahmins. ‘The fraginents of the idol were dis- 
tributed to Gazna, Mecca, and Medina. Bagdad 
listened tu the edifying tale, and Mahmud was 
saluted by the caliph with the title of guardian 
of the fortune and faith of Mohammed. 

Fro. the paths of blood, and such is the his- 
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tory of nations, I cannot refuse to turn aside to 
gather some flowers of science or virtue. The 
name of Mahmud the Gaznevide is still vener- 
able in the East: his subjects enjoyed the bless- 
ings of prosperity and peace; his vices were con- 
cealed by the veil of rcligion; and two familiar 
exainples will testify his justice and magnani- 
mity. I. As he sat in the divan, an unhappy 
subject bowed before the throne to accuse the 
insolence of a ‘Turkish soldier who had driven 
hin from his house and bed. “Suspend your 
clamours,”’ said Mahmud; “inform me of his 
next visit, and ourself in person will judge and 
punish the offender.”’ The sultan followed his 
guide, invested the house with his guards, and, 
extinguishing the torches, pronounced the 
death of the criminal, who had been seized in 
the act of rapine and adultery. After the execu- 
tion of his sentence the lights were rekindled, 
Mahmud fell prostrate in prayer, and, rising 
from the ground, demanded sume hornely fare, 
which he devoured with the voraciousness of 
hunger. The poor man, whose injury he had 
avenged, was unable to suppress his astonish- 
ment and curiosity: an the courteous monarch 
condescended to explain the motives of this 
singular behaviour. “I had reason to suspect 
that none, except one of my sons, could dare to 
perpetrate such an outrage; and I extinguished 
the lights that my justice might be blind and 
inexorable. My prayer was a thanksgiving on 
the discovery of the offender; and so painful 
was iny anxiety, that I had passed three days 
without food since the first moment of your 
complaint.” IT. The sultan of Gazna had de- 
clared war against the dynasty of the Bowides, 
the sovereigns of the western Persia; he was 
disarmed by an epistle of the sultana mother, 
and delayed his invasion till the manhood of 
her son.® “During the life of my husband,” said 
the artful regent, “I was ever apprehensive of 
your ambition: he was a prince and a soldier 
worthy of your arms, He is now no more; his 
sccptre has passed to a woman and a child, and 
you dare not attack their infancy and weakness, 
How inglorious would be your conquest, how 
shameful your defeat! and yet the event of war 
is in the hand of the Almighty.” Avarice was 
the ‘only defect that tarnished the illustrious 
Character of Mahmud; and never has that 
passion been more richly satiated. ‘The Orien- 
tals exceed the measure of credibility in the 
account of millions of gold and silver, such as 
the avidity of nan has never accumulated; in 
the magnitude of pearls, diamonds, and rubies, 
such as have never been produced by the work- 
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manship of nature.® Yet the soil of Hindostan is 
impregnated with precious minerals: her trade, 
in every age, has attracted the gold and silver 
of the world; and her virgin spoils were rifled 
by the first of the Mohammedan conquerors. 
His behaviour, in the last days of his life, evinces 
the vanity of these possessions, so laboriously 
won, so dangerously held, and so inevitably 
lost. He surveyed the vast and various cham- 
bers of the treasury of Gazna; burst into tears; 
and again closed the doors, without bestowing 
any portion of the wealth which he could no 
longer hope to preserve. The following day he 
reviewed the state of his military force; one 
hundred thousand foot, fifty-five thousand 
horse, and thirteen hundred elephants of bat- 
tle.4° He again wept the instability of human 
greatness; and his gricf was embittered by the 
hostile progress of the Turkmans, whom he had 
introduced into the heart of his Persian king- 
dom. 

In the modern depopulation of Asia the regu- 
lar operation of government and agriculture is 
confined to the neighbourhood of cities, and 
the distant country is abandoned to the pastoral 
tribes of Arals, Curds, and Zurkmans." Of the 
last-mentioned people. two considerable branch- 
es extend on either side of the Caspian Sea: the 
western colony can muster forty thousand sol- 
diers; the eastern, less obvious to the traveller, 
but more strong and populous, has increased to 
the nuinber of one hundred thousand families. 
In the midst of civilised nations they preserve 
the manners of the Scythian desert, remove 
their encampments with the change of seasons, 
and feed their cattle among the ruins of pal- 
aces and temples. Their flocks and herds are 
their only riches; their tents, either black or 
white, according to the colour of the banner, 
are covered with felt, and of a circular form; 
their winter apparel is a sheepskin; a robe of 
cloth or cotton their summer garment: the 
features of the nien are harsh and ferocious; the 
countenance of their wonien is soft and pleas- 
ing. ‘heir wandering life maintains the spirit 
and exercise of arms; they fight on horseback; 
and their courage is displayed in frequent con- 
tests with each other and with their neighbours. 
For the licence of pasture they pay a slight 
tribute to the sovereign of the land; but the 
domestic jurisdiction is in the hands of the 
chiefs and elders. The first emigration of the 
Eastern Turkmans, the most ancient of their 
race, may be ascribed to the tenth century of 
the Christian era."? In the decline of the caliphs, 
and the weakness of their lieutenants, the bar- 
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rier of the Jaxartes was often violated: in each 
invasion, after the victory or retreat of their 
countrymen, some wandering tribe, embracing 
the Mohammedan faith. obtained a free en- 
campment in the spacious plains and pleasant 
climate of Transoxiana and Carizme. The 
Turkish slaves who aspired to the throne en- 
couraged these emigrations, which recruited 
their armies, awed their subjects and rivals, 
and protected the frontier against the wilder 
natives of Turkestan; and this policy was 
abused by Mahmud the Gaznevide beyond the 
example of former times. He was admonished 
of his error by a chief of the race of Seljuk, who 
dwelt in the territory of Bochara. The sultan 
had inquired what supply of men he could fur- 
nish for military service. ‘If you send.”’ replied 
Ismael, “fone of these arrows into our camp, 
fifty thousand of your servants will imount on 
horseback.” ‘“‘And if that number,” continued 
Mahmud, “should not be sufficient?” “‘Send 
this second arrow to the horde of Balik, and you 
will find fifty thousand more.” “But,”’ said the 
Gaznevide, dissembling his anxiety, “if lL should 
stand in need of the whole force of your kindred 
tribes?” ‘‘Despatch my bow,” was the last reply 
of Ismael, ‘‘and, as it is circulated around, the 
summons will be obeyed by two hundred thou- 
sand horse.”? The apprehension of such formid- 
able friendship induced Mahmud to transport 
the most obnoxious tribes into the heart of 
Chorasan, where they would be separated from 
their brethren by the river Oxus, and enclosed 
on all sides by the walls of obedient cities. But 


the face of the country was an object of tempta- 


tion rather than terror; and the.vigour of gov- 
ernment was relaxed by the absence and death 
of the sultan of Gazna. The shepherds were con- 
verted into robbers; the bands of robbers were 
collected into an army of conquerors; as far as 
Ispahan and the Tigris Persia was afflicted by 
their predatory inroads; and the Turkmans were 
not ashamed or afraid to measure their courage 
and numbers with the proudest sovereigns of 
Asia. Massoud, the son and successor of Mah- 
mud, had too long neglected the advice of his 
wisest Omrahs. ‘‘Your enemies,” they repeated- 
ly urged, ‘“‘were in their origin a swarm of ants; 
they are now little snakes; and, unless they be 
instantly crushed, they will acquire the venom 
and magnitude of serpents.” After some alter- 
natives of truce and hostility, after the repulse 
or partial success of his lieutenants, the sultan 
marched in person against the Turkmans, who 
attacked him on all sides with barbarous shouts 
and irregular onset. ‘‘Massoud,” says the Per- 
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sian historian,'* “‘plunged singly to oppose the 
torrent of gleaming arms, exhibiting such acts 
of gigantic force and valour as never king had 
before displayed. A few of his friends, roused by 
his words and actions, and that innate honour 
which inspires the brave, seconded their lord so 
well, that, wheresoever he turned his fatal 
sword, the enemics were mowed down or re- 
treated before him. But now, when victory 
seemed to blow on his standard, misfortune was 
active behind it; for when he looked round he 
beheld almost his whole army, excepting that 
body he commanded in person, devouring the 
paths of Hight.’? The Gaznevide was abandoned 
by the cowardice or treachery of some generals 
of the Turkish race; and this memorable day 
of Zendecan" founded in Persia the dynasty of 
the shepherd kings.!® 

The victorious ‘Turkmans iminediately pro- 
ceeded to the election of a king; and, if the 
probable tale of a Latin historian'’ deserves any 
credit, they determined by lot the choice of 
their new master. A number of arrows were 
successively inscribed with the name of a tribe, 
a family, and a candidate; they were drawn 
from the bundle by the hand of a child, and the 
important prize was obtained by ‘Togrul Beg, 
the son of Michael, the son of Seljuk, whose 
surname was immortalised in the greatness of 
his posterity. The sultan Mahinud, who valued 
himself on his shill in national genealogy, pro- 
fessed his ignorance of the faunily of Seljuk; yet 
the father of that race appears to have been a 
chief of power and renown.!’ For a daring 
intrusion into the harem of his prince, Seljuk 
was banished from Turkestan: with a numerous 
tribe of his friends and vassals he passed the 
Jaxartes, encamped in the neighbourhood of 
Samarcand, embraced the religion of Moham- 
med, and acquired the crown of inartyrdom in 
a war against the infidels. His age, of a hundred 
and seven years, surpassed the life of his son, 
and Seljuk adopied the care of his two grand- 
sons, Togrul and Jaafar, the eldest of whom, at 
the age of forty-five, was invested with the title 
of Sultan in the royal city of Nishabur. ‘The 
blind determination of chance was justified by 
the virtues of the successful candidate. It would 
be superfluous to praise the valour of a Turk; 
and the ambition of Togrul'® was equal to his 
valour. By his arms the Gaznevides were ex- 
pelled from the eastern kingdoms of Persia, and 
gradually driven to the banks of the Indus, in 
scarch of a softer and more wealthy conquest. 
In the West he annihilated the dynasty of the 
Bowides; and the sceptre of Irak passed from 
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the Persian to the Turkish nation. The princes 
who had felt, or who feared. the Seljukian 
arrows howed their heads in the dust; by the 
conquest of Aderbijan, or Media, he approached 
the Roman confines; and the shepherd pre- 
sumed to despatch an ambassador, or herald to 
demand the tribute and obedience of the em- 
peror of Constantinople.’? In his own domin- 
ions Togrul was the father of his soldiers and 
people; by a firm and equal administration 
Persia was relieved from the evils of anarchy; 
and the same hands which had been imbrued 
in blood became the guardians of justice and 
the public peace. The more rustic, perhaps the 
wisest, portion of the Turkmans” continued to 
dwell in the tents of their ancestors; and. from 
the Oxus to the Euphrates, these military col- 
onies were protected and propagated by their 
native princes. But the Turks of the court and 
city were refined by business and softened by 
pleasure: they imitated the dress, language, 
and manners of Persia; and the royal palaces 
of Nishabur and Rei displayed the order and 
magnificence of a great monarchy. The most 
deserving of the A.abians and Persians were 
promoted to the honours of the state; and the 
whole body of the ‘Turkish nation einbraced 
with fervour and sincerity the religion of 
Mohammed. ‘The northern swarms of bar- 
barians who overspread both Europe and Asia 
have been irreconcilably separated by the con- 
sequences of a similar conduct. Among the 
Moslems. as among the Christians, their vague 
and local traditions have yielded to the reason 
and authority of the prevailing svstein, to the 
faine of antiquity, and the consent of nations. 
But the triumph of the Koran is more puie and 
meritorious as it was not assisted by any visible 
splendour of worship which might allure the 
pagans by some resemblance of idolatry. The 
first of the Seljukian sultans was conspicuous by 
his zeal and faith; each day he repeated the 
five prayers which are enjoined to the true 
believers; of each week the two first days were 
consecrated by an extraordinary fast; and in 
every city a mosch was completed before TVogrul 
presumed to lay the foundations of a palace.” 

With the belief of the Koran, the son of Sel- 
juk imbibed a lively reverence for the successor 
of the prophet. But that sublime character was 
still disputed by the caliphs of Bagdad and 
Egypt, and cach of the rivals was solicitous to 
prove his title in the judginent of the strong, 
though illiterate, barbarians. Mahmud the 
Gaznevide had declared himself in favour of the 
line of Abbas; and had treated with indignity 
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the robe of honour which was presented by the 
Fatimite ambassador. Yet the ungrateful Ha- 
shemite had changed with the change of for- 
tune; he applauded the victory of Zendecan, 
and nained the Seljukian sultan his temporal 
vicegerent over the Moslem world. As Togrul 
executed and enlarged this important trust. he 
was Called to the deliverance of the caliph Cay- 
em, and obeyed the holy summons, which gave 
a new kingdom to his arms.” In the palace of 
Bagdad the commander of the faithful still 
slumbered, a venerable phantom. His servant 
or master, the prince of the Bowides, could no 
longer protect him from the insolence of meaner 
tyrants; and the Euphrates and Tigris were op- 
pressed by the revolt of the Turkish and Arabi- 
an eimirs. The presence of a conqucror was iin- 
plored as a blessing; and the transient mischiefs 
of fire and sword were excused as the sharp but 
salutary remedies which alone could restore the 
health of the republic. At the head of an irre- 
sistible force the sultan of Persia marched from 
Haimadan: the proud were crushed, the pros- 
trate were spared; the prince of the Bowides 
disappeared; the heads of the most obstinate 
rebels were laid at the fect of Togrul; and he 
inflicted a lesson of obedience on the people of 
Mosul and Bagdad. After the chastisement of 
the guilty, and the restoration of peace, the 
royal shepherd accepted the reward of his la- 
bours; and a solemn comedy represented the 
triumph of religious prejudice over barbarian 
power.?3 ‘The Turkish sultan embarked on the 
Tigris. landed at the gate of Racca, and made 
his public entrv on horseback. At the palace- 
gate he respectfully dismounted, and walked on 
foot, preceeded by his emurs without arms. ‘lhe 
caliph was seated behind his black veil: the 
black garment of the Abbassides was cast over 
his shoulders, and he held in his hand the statf 
of the apostle of God. The couqueror of the 
East kissed the ground, stood some time in a 
modest posture, and was led towards the throne 
by the vizir and an interpreter. After Togrul 
had seated himself on another throne his com- 
mission was publicly read, which declared him 
the temporal lieutenant of the vicar of the 
prophet. He was successively invested with 
seven robes of honour, and presented with 
seven slaves, the natives of the seven climates of 
the Arabian empire. His mystic veil was per- 
fumed with musk; two crowns were placed on 
his head; two scimitars were girded to his side, 
as the symbols of a double reign over the East 
and West. After this inauguration the sultan 
was prevented from prostrating himself a sec- 
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ond time; but he twice kissed the hand of the 
commander of the faithful, and his titles were 
proclaimed by the voice of heralds and the ap- 
plause of the Moslems. In a second visit to Bag- 
dad the Seljukian prince again rescued the ca- 
liph from his encmies; and devoutly, on foot, 
led the bridle of his mule from the prison to the 
palace. Their alliance was cemented by the 
marriage of Togrul’s sister with the successor of 
the prophet. Without reluctance he had intro- 
duced a Turkish virgin into his harem; but 
Cayem proudly refused his daughter to the sul- 
tan, disdained to mingle the blood of the Ha- 
shemites with the blood of a Scythian shepherd ; 
and protracted the negotiation many months, 
till the gradual diminution of his revenue ad- 
monished him that he was still in the hands of a 
master. The royal nuptials were followed by the 
death of Togrul himmself;?4 as he left no children, 
his nephew Alp Arslan succeeded to the ttle 
and prerogatives of sultan; and his name, after 
that of the caliph, was pronounced in the public 
prayers of the Moslems. Yet in this revolution 
the Abbassides acquired a larger measure of 
liberty and power. On the throne of Asia the 
Turkish monarchs were less jealous of the do- 
mestic administration of Bagdad; and the com- 
manders of the faithful were relieved from the 
ignominious vexations to which they had been 
exposed by the presence and poverty of the 
Persian dynasty. 

Since the fall of the caliphs, the discord and 
degeneracy of the Saracens respected the Asi- 
atic provinces of Rome; which, by the victories 
of Nicephorus, Zimisces, and Basil, had been’ 
extended as far as Antioch and the eastern 
boundaries of Armenia. Twenty-five years after 
the death of Basil, his successors werc suddenly 
assaulted by an unknown race of barbarians, 
who united the Scythian valour with the fa- 
naticism of new proselytes, and the art and 
riches of a powerful monarchy.** The myriads 
of ‘Turkish horse overspread a frontier of six 
hundred miles from Tauris to Arzeroum, and 
the blood of one hundred and thirty thcusand 
Christians was a grateful sacrifice to the Arabian 
prophet. Yet the arms of ‘Togrul did not make 
any deep or lasting impression on the Greek 
empire. The torrent rolled away from the open 
country; the sultan retired without glory or 
success from the siege of an Armenian city; the 
obscure hostilities were continued or suspended 
with a vicissitude of events; and the bravery of 
the Macedonian legions renewed the fame of 
the conqueror of Asia.”* Phe name of Alp Ars- 
lan, the valiant lion, is expressive of the popular 
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idea of the perfection of man; and the successor 
of Togrul displayed the fierceness and gencr- 
osity of the royal animal. He passed the Eu- 
phrates at the head of the Turkish cavalry, and 
entered Carsarea, the metropolis of Cappado- 
cia, to which he had been attracted by the fame 
and wealth of the temple of St. Basil. The solid 
structure resisted the destroyer: but he carried 
away the dvuors of the shrine incrusted with 
gold and pearls, and profaned the relics of the 
tutelar saint, whose mortal frailties were now 
covered by the venerable rust of antiquity. The 
final conquest of Armenia and Georgia was 
achieved by Alp Arslan. In Armenia, the title 
of a kingdom, and the spirit of a nation, were 
annihilated: the artificial fortifications were 
yiclded by the mercenaries of Constantinople; 
by strangers without faith, veterans without 
pay or arms, and recruits without experience or 
discipline. The loss of this important frontier 
was the news of a day: and the Catholics were 
neither surprised nor displeased that a people so 
deeply infected with the Nestorian and Euty- 
chian errors had heen delivered by Christ and 
his mother into the hands of the infidels.??7 The 
woods and valleys of Mount Caucasus were 
more strenuously defended by the native 
Georgians,”* or Ibenans: but the Turkish sultan 
and his son Malek were indefatigable in this 
holy war: their captives were compelled to 
promise a spiritual, as well as temporal, obedi- 
ence; and, instead of their collars and bracelets, 
an iron horse-shoe, a badge of ignominy, was 
imposed on the infidels who still adhered to the 
worship of their fathers. The change, however, 
was not sincere or universal; and, through ayes 
of servitude, the Georgians have maintained the 
succession of their princes and bishops. But a 
race of men whom Nature has cast in her most 
perfect mould is degraded by poverty, igno- 
rance, and vice; their profession, and still more 
their practice, of Christianity is an empty nainc; 
and if they have emerged from heresy, it is only 
because they are too illiterate to remnember a 
metaphysical creed.” 

The false or genuine magnanimity of Mah- 
mud the Gaznevide was not imitated by Alp 
Arslan; and he attacked without scruple the 
Greek empress Eudocia and her children. His 
alarming progress compelled her to give her- 
self and her sceptre to the hand of a soldier; and 
Romanus Diogenes was invested with the Im- 
perial purple. His patriotisin, and perhaps his 
pride, urged him from Constantinople within 
two months aftcr his accession; and the next 
campaign he most scandalously took the field 
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during the holy festival of Easter, In the palace, 
Diogenes was no more than the husband of Eu- 
docia: in the camp, he was the emperor of the 
Romans, and he sustained that character with 
feeble resources and invincible courage. By his 
spirit and success, the soldiers were taught to 
act, the subjects to hope, and the enemies to 
fear. The ‘Turks had penetrated into the heart 
of Phrygia; but the sultan himself had resigned 
to his emirs the prosecution of the war; and 
their numerous detachments werc scattered 
over Asia in the sccurity of conquest. Laden 
with spoil, and careless of discipline, they were 
separately surprised and defeated by the Greeks: 
the activity of the emperor seeined to multiply 
his presence; and while they heard of his expe- 
dition to Antioch, the enemy felt his sword on 
the hills of Trebizond. In three laborious cam- 
paigns the ‘Turks were driven beyond the Eu- 
phrates: in the fourth and last, Romanus under- 
took the deliverance of Armenia. ‘The desola- 
tion of the land obliged him to transport a sup- 
ply of two months’ provisions; and he marched 
forwards to the siege of Malazkerd,* an impor- 
tant furtress in the nurheay between the modern 
cities of Arzeroum and Van. His army amount- 
ed, at the least, to one hundred thousand men. 
The troops of Constantinople were reinforced 
by the disorderly multitudes of Phrygia and 
Cappadocia; but the real strength was com- 
posed of the subjects and allies of Europe, the 
legions of Macedonia, and the squadrons of 
Bulearia; the Uzi, a Moldavian horde, who 
were themselves of the Turkish race; and, 
above all, the mercenary and adventurous 
bands of French and Normans. Their lances 
were commanded by the valiant Ursel of Ba- 
liol, the kinsman or father of the Scottish kings,” 
and were allowed to excel in the exercise of 
arms, or, according to the Greek style, in the 
practice of the Pyrrhic dance. 

On the report of this bold invasion, which 
threatened his hereditary dominions, Alp Ars- 
lan flew to the scene of action at the head of 
forty thousand horse.*4 His rapid and skilful 
evolutions distressed and dismayed the superior 
numbers of the Greeks; and in the defeat of 
Basilacius, one of their principal gencrals, he 
displayed the first example of his valour and 
clemency. The imprudence of the emnperor has 
separated his forees after the reduction of Ma- 
lazkerd. It was in vain that he attempted to re- 
call the mercenary Franks: they refused to obcy 
his sumunons; he disdained to await thcir re- 
turn: the desertion of the Uzi filled his mind 
with anxiety and suspicion; and against the 
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most salutary advice he rushed forwards to 
speedy and decisive action. Had he listened to 
the fair proposals of the sultan, Romanus might 
have secured a retreat, perhaps a peace; but in 
these overtures he supposed the fear or weakness 
of the enemy, and his answer was conceived in 
the tone of insult and defiance. ‘‘If the barbari- 
an wishes for peace, Ict him evacuate the ground 
which he occupies for the encampment of the 
Romans, and surrender his city and palace of 
Rei as a pledge of his sincerity.”? Alp Arslan 
siniled at the vanity of the demand, but he wept 
the death of so many faithful Moslems; and 
after a devout prayer, proclaimed a free per- 
mission to all who were desirous of retiring from 
the ficld. With his own hands he tied up his 
horse’s tail, exchanged his bow and arrows for 
a mace and scimitar, clothed himself in a white 
garinent, perfumed his body with musk, and 
declared that, if he were vanquished, that spot 
should be the place of his burial.** The sultan 
himself had affeeted to cast away his missile 
weapons; but his hopes of victory were placed 
in the arrows of the Turkish cavalry, whose 
squadrons were loosely distributed in the form 
of a crescent. Instead of the successive lincs and 
reserves of the Grecian tactics, Romanus led 
his army in a single and solid phalanx, and 
pressed with vigour and impatience the artful 
and yielding resistance of the barbarians. In 
this desultory and fruitless combat he wasted 
the greater part of a summer’s day, till pru- 
dence and fatigue compelled him to return to 
his camp. But a retreat is always perilous in the 
face of an active foe; and no sooner had the 
standard been turned to the rear than the pha- 
Janx was broken by the base cowardice, or the 
baser jealousy. of Andronicus, a rival prince, 
who disgraced his birth and the purple of the 
Cavsars.** The Turkish squadrons poured a 
cloud of arrows on this moment of confusion 
and lassitude; and the horns of their formidable 
crescent were closed in whe rear of the Grecks. 
In the destruction of the army and pillage of the 
camp, it would be needless to mention the num- 
ber of the slain or captives. The Byzantine 
writers deplore the loss of an inestimable pearl: 
they forgot to mention, that in this fatal day the 
Asiatic provinces of Rome were irretrievably 
sacrificed. 

As long as a hope survived, Romanus at- 
tempted to rally and save the relics of his army. 
When the centre, the Imperial station, was left 
naked on all sides, and encompassed by the vic- 
torious Turks, he still, with desperate courage, 
maintained the fight till the close of day, at the 
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head of the brave and faithful subjects who ad- 
hered to his standard. They fell around him; 
his horse was slain; the emperor was wounded; 
yet he stood alone and intrepid till he was op- 
pressed and bound by the strength of multi- 
tudes. The glory of this illustrious prize was dis- 
puted by a slave and a soldier; a slave who had 
seen him on the throne of Constantinople, and 
a soldier whose extreme deformity had been ex- 
cused on the promise of some signal service. 
Despoiled of his arms, his jewels, and his purple, 
Romanus spent a dreary and perilous night on 
the field of battle, amidst a disorderly crowd of 
the meaner barbarians. In the morning the 
royal captive was presented to Alp Arslan, who 
doubted of his fortune, till the identity of the 
person was ascertained by the report of his ain- 
bassadors, and by the more pathetic evidence 
of Basilacius, who embraced with tears the feet 
of his unhappy sovereign. ‘Che successor of Con- 
stantine, in a plebeian habit, was led into the 
Turkish divan and commanded to kiss the 
ground before the lord of Asia. He reluctantly 
obcyed; and Alp Arslan, starting from his 
throne, is said to have planted his foot on the 
neck of the Roman emperor.*® But the fact is 
doubtful; and if, in this moment of insolence, 
the sultan complied with the national custom, 
the rest of his conduct has extorted the praise of 
his bigoted foes, and may afford a lesson to the 
most civilised ages. He instantly raised the 
royal captive from the ground; and _ thrice 
clasping his hand with tender sympathy, as- 
sured him that his life and dignity should be 
inviolate in the hands of a prince who had’ 
learned to respect the majesty of his equals and 
the vicissitudes of fortune. From the divan Ro- 
manus was conducted to an adjacent tent, 
where he was served with pomp and reverence 
by the officers of the sultan, who, twice each 
day, seated him in the place of honour at his 
own table. In a free and familiar conversation 
of eight days, not a word, not a look, of insult 
escaped from the conqucror; but he severely 
censured the unworthy subjects who had de- 
serted their valiant prince in the hour of dan- 
ger, and gently admonished his antagonist of 
some errors which he had comuuitted in the 
management of the war. In the preliminaries of 
negotiation Alp Arslan asked him what treat- 
ment he expected to receive, and the calm in- 
difference of the emperor displays the freedoin 
of his mind. “If you are cruel,’’ said he, ‘“‘you 
will take my life; if you listen to pride, you will 
drag me at your chariot wheels; if you consult 
your interest, you will accept a ransoin and re- 
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store me to my country.” ‘And what,” contin- 
ued the sultan, “would have been your own be- 
haviour had fortune smiled on your arms?”’ The 
reply of the Greek betrays a sentiment which 
prudence, and even gratitude, should have 
taught him to suppress. ‘Had I vanquished,” 
he fiercely said, ‘“‘I would have inflicted on thy 
body many a stripe.”” The Turkish conqueror 
smiled at the insolence of his captive; observed 
that the Christian law inculcated the love of 
enemies and forgiveness of injuries; and nobly 
declared that he would not imitate an example 
which he condemned. After mature delibera- 
tion, Alp Arslan dictated the terms of liberty 
and peace, a ransom of a million, an annual 
tribute of three hundred and sixty thousand 
pieces of gold,*” the marriage of the royal chil- 
dren, and the deliverance of all the Moslems 
who were in the power of the Greeks. Romanus, 
with a sigh, subscribed this treaty, so disgraceful 
to the majesty of the empire: he was imine- 
diately invested with a Turkish robe of honour; 
his nobles and patricians were restored to their 
sovercign; and the sultan, after a courteous eim- 
brace, dismissed him with rich presents and a 
military guard. No sooner did he reach the 
confines of the empire than he was informed 
that the palace and provinces had disclaimed 
their allegiance to a captive; a sum of two hun- 
dred thousand pieces was painfully collected; 
and the fallen monarch transmitted this part of 
his ransom, with a sad confession of his impo- 
tence and disgrace. ‘he generosity, or perhaps 
the ambition, of the sultan prepared to espouse 
the cause of his ally; but his designs were pre- 
vented by the defeat, imprisonment, and death 
of Romanus Diogenes.*" 

In the treaty of peace it does not appear that 
Alp Arslan extorted any province or city from 
the captive emperor; and his revenge was salis- 
fied with the trophics of his victory, and the 
spoils of Anatolia, from Antioch to the Black 
Sea. The fairest part of Asia was subject to his 
laws: twelve hundred princes, or the sons of 
princes, stood before his throne; and two hun- 
dred thousand soldiers marched under his ban- 
ners. ‘The sultan disdained to pursue the fugi- 
tive Greeks; but he meditated the more glorious 
conquest of Turkestan, the original seat of the 
house of Seljuk. He moved from Bagdad to the 
banks of the Oxus; a bridge was thrown over 
the river; and twenty days were consurned in 
the passage of his troops. But the progress of the 
great king was retarded by the governor of 
Berzem; and Joseph the Carizmian presumed 
to defend his fortress against the powers of the 
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East. When he was produced a captive in the 
royal tent, the sultan, instead of praising his 
valour, severely reproached his obstinate fully; 
and the insolent replies of the rebel provoked a 
sentence, that he should be fastened to four 
stakes and left to expire in that painful situa- 
tion. At this command the desperate Cariz- 
mian, drawing a dagger, rushed headlong to- 
wards the throne: the guards raised their battle- 
axes; their zeal was checked by Alp Arslan, the 
inost skilful archer of the age: he drew his bow, 
but his foot slipped, the arrow glanced aside, 
and he received in his breast the dapper of 
Joseph, who was instantly cut in pieces. ‘The 
wound was mortal; and the ‘Turkish prince be- 
queathed a dying adinonition to the pride of 
kings. “In my youth,” said Alp Arslan, “‘I was 
advised by a sage to humble inyself before God; 
to distrust my own strength; and never to de- 
spise the most contemptible foe. I have neglect- 
ed these lessons; and mv neglect has been de- 
servedly punished. Yesterday, as from an em- 
inence | beheld the numbers, the discipline, aud 
the spirit of my armies, the earth seemed to 
tremble under my feet: and | said in my heart, 
Surely thou art the hing ot the world. the great- 
est and most invincible of warriors, ‘These 
armies are nu longer mine; and, in the confi- 
dence of my personal strength, T now fall by the 
hand of au assassin.’ Alp Arslan possessed the 
virtues of a ‘Turk and a Musulman: his voice 
and stature commanded the reverence of man- 
kind; his face was shaded with long whiskers; 
and his ample turban was fastnoned in the 
shape of a crown. ‘The remains of the sultan 
were deposited in the tomb of the Seljukian dy- 
nasty; and the passenger might read and medi- 
tate this useful inscripdon:!! “O yr WHO HAVE 
SEEN THE GLORY OF ALP ARSLAN LAALILD 10 
THE HEAVENS, REPAIR 10 M[ARU, AND YOU WILL 
BEHOLD IT BURIKD IN THE DUST.” ‘The annihila- 
tion of the inscripuon, and the tomb itself, 
more forcibly proclaims the instability of hu- 
nan greatness. 

During the life of Alp Arslan his eldest son 
had been acknowledged as the future sultan of 
the ‘lurks. On his father’s death the inheritance 
was disputed by an uncle. a cousin, and a broth- 
er: ‘they drew their scimitars and assembled 
their followers; and the triple victory of Malek 
Shah" established his own reputation and the 
right of primogeniture. In every age, and more 
especially in Asia, the thirst of power has in- 
spired the same passions and occasioned the 
same disorders; but, from the long series of civil 
war, it would not be easy to extract a sentiment 
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more pure and magnanimous than is contained 
in a saying of the Turkish prince. On the eve of 
the battle he performed his devotions at Thous, 
before the tomb of the Imam Riza. As the sultan 
rose froin the ground he asked his vizir, Nizam, 
who had knelt beside hiin, what had been the 
object of his secret petition: ““That your arms 
inay be crowned with victory,” was the pru- 
dent, and most probably the sincere, answer of 
the minister. ‘‘For my part,’’ replied the gener- 
ous Malek, “I implored the Lord of hosts that 
he would take from me my life and crown, if my 
brother be more worthy than myself to reign 
over the Moslems.” The favourable judgment 
of Heaven was ratified by the caliph; and for 
the first time the sacred title of Commander of 
the Faithful was coinmunicated to a barbarian. 
But this barbarian, by his personal merit and 
the extent of his ernpire, was the greatest prince 
of his age. After the settlement of Persia and 
Syria he marched at the head of innumerable 
arinies to achieve the conquest of Turkestan 
which had been undertaken by his father, In 
his passage of the Oxus the boatmen, who had 
been employed in transporting some troops, 
complained that their payment was assigned on 
the revenues of Antioch, ‘The sultan frowned at 
this preposterous choice; but he smiled at the 
artful flattery of his vizir. “It was not to post- 
pone their reward that [ selected those remote 
places, but to leave a memorial to posterity, 
that. under vour reign, Antioch and the Oxus 
were subject to the same sovereign.” But this 
description of his limits was unjust and parsi- 
inonious: beyond the Oaus he reduced to his 
obedience the cites of Bochara, Carizme, and 
Samarcand, and crusied each rebellious slave 
or independent savaze who dared to resist. 
Malek passed the Sihou or Jaxartes, the last 
boundary of Persian civilisation; the hordes of 
Turkestan viclded to his supremacy: his name 
was inserted on the coins and in the prayers of 
Cashear, a ‘Tartar kinedom on the extreme 
borders of China. Froin the Chinese frontier he 
stretched his immediate jurisdiction of feuda- 
tory sway tu the west and south, as far as the 
mountains of Georgia, the neighbourhood of 
Constantinople, the holy citv of Jerusalem, and 
the spicy groves of Arabia Felix. Instead of re- 
signin, himself to the luxury of his harem, the 
shepherd king, both in peace and war, was in 
action and in the field. By the perpetual motion 
of the royal camp each province was successive- 
ly blessed with his presence; and he is said to 
have perambulated twelve times the wide ex- 
tent of his dominions, which surpassed the 4s:- 
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atic reign of Cyrus and the caliphs. Of these ex- 
peditions the most pious and splendid was the 
pilgrimage of Mecca; the freedom and safety of 
the caravans were protected by his arms; the 
citizens and pilgrims were enriched by the pro- 
fusion of his alms; and the desert was cheered 
by the places of relief and refreshment which he 
instituted for the use of his brethren. Hunting 
was the pleasure, and even the passion, of the 
sultan, and his train consisted of forty-seven 
thousand horses; but after the massacre of a 
Turkish chase, for each piece of game he be- 
stowed a piece of gold on the poor, a slight 
atonement, at the expense of the people, for the 
cost and mischief of the amusement of kings. In 
the peaceful prosperity of his reign the cities of 
Asia were adorned with palaces and hospitals, 
with moschs and colleges: few departed from his 
divan without reward, and none without jus- 
tice. The language and literature of Persia re- 
vived under the house of Seljuk; and if Malek 
emulated the liberality of a ‘Turk less potent 
than himself,** his palace might resound with 
the songs of a hundred pocts. ‘The sultan be- 
stowed a more serious and learned care on the 
reformation of the calendar, which was affected 
by a general assembly of the astronomers of the 
East. By a law of the prophet the Moslems are 
confined to the irregular course of the lunar 
months; in Persia, since the age of Zoroaster, 
the revolution of the sun has been known and 
celebrated as an annual festival ;*4 but after the 
fall of the Magian empire, the intercalation had 
been negiected; the fractions of minutes and 
hours were multiplied into days; and the date- 
of the spring was removed from the sign of Aries 
to that of Pisces. The reign of Malek was illus- 
trated by the Gelaleaun cra; and all crrors, cither 
past or future, were corrected by a computation 
of time, which surpasses the Julian, and ap- 
proaches the accuracy of the Gregorian, style.“ 
In a period when Europe was plunged in the 
deepest barbarism, the light and splendour of 
Asia may be ascribed to the docility rather 
than the knowledge of the ‘Turkish conquerors. 
An ample share of their wisdom and virtue is 
due to a Persian vizir, who ruled the empire 
under the reigns of Alp Arslan and his son. Ni- 
zam, one of the most illustrious ministers co: the 
East, was honoured by the caliph as an oracle 
of religion and science; he was trusted by the 
sultan as the faithful vicegerent of his power 
and justice. After an administration of thirty 
years, the fame of the vizir, his wealth, and even 
his services, were transformed into crimes. He 
was overthrown by the insidious arts of a wom- 
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an and a rival; and his fall was hastened by a 
rash declaration, that his cap and inkhorn, the 
badges of his office, were connected by the di- 
vine decree with the throne and diadem of the 
sultan. At the age of ninety-three years the ven- 
erable statesman was dismissed by his master, 
accused by his enemies, and murdered by a 
fanatic: the last words of Nizam attested his 
innocence, and the remainder of Malek’s life 
was short and inglorious. From Ispahan, the 
scene of this disgraceful transaction, the sultan 
moved to Bagdad, with the design of trans- 
planting the caliph, and of fixing his own resi- 
dence in the capital of the Moslem world. The 
feeble successor of Mohammed obtained a res- 
pite of ten days; and before the expiration of 
the term the barbarian was summoned by the 
angel of death. His ambassadors at Constanti- 
nople had asked in marriage a Roman princess; 
but the pruposal was decently eluded, and the 
daughter of Alexius, who might herself have 
been the victim, expresses her abhorrence of 
this unnatural conjunction.*® The daughter of 
the sultan was bestowed on the caliph Moctadi, 
with the imperious condition that, renouncing 
the society of his wives and concubines, he 
should for ever confine himself to this honuur- 
able alliance. 

The greatness and unity of the Turkish em- 
pire expired in the person of Malek Shah. His 
vacant throne was disputed by his brother and 
his four sons; and, after a series of civil wars, the 
treaty which reconciled the surviving candi- 
dates confirmed a lasting separation in the Per- 
stan dynasty, the eldest and principal branch of 
the house of Seljuk. ‘The three younger dynas- 
ties were those of Aerman, of Syria, and of Roum: 
the first of these commanded an extensive, 
though obscure,“ dominion on the shores of the 
Indian Ocean; the second expelled the Arabi- 
an princes of Aleppo and Damascus; and the 
third, our peculiar care, invaded the Roman 
provinces of Asia Minor. The generous policy of 
Malek contributed to their elevation: he allow- 
ed the princes of his blood, even those whom 
he had vanquished in the field, to seek new 
kingdoms worthy of their ambitions nor was he 
displeased that they should draw away the 
inore ardent spirits who might have disturbed 
the tranquillity of his reign. As the supreme 
head of his family and nation, the great sultan 
of Persia commanded the obedience and tribute 
of his royal brethren: the thrones of Kerman 
and Nice, of Aleppoand Damascus, the Atabeks 
and enurs of Syria and Mesopotamia, erected 
their standards under the shadow of his scep- 
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tre: and the hordes of Turkmans overspread 
the plains of the Western Asia. After the death 
of Malek the bands of union and subordination 
were relaxed and finally dissolved: the indul- 
gence of the house of Seljuk invested their slaves 
with the inheritance of kingdoms; and, in the 
Oriental style, a crowd of princes arose from the 
dust of their fect.°° 

A prince of the royal line, Cutulmish, the 
son of Izrail, the son of Seljuk, had fallen in a 
battle against Alp Arslan: and the humane vic- 
tor had dropped a tear over his grave. His five 
sons, strong in arms, ambitious of power, and 
caver for revenge, unsheathed their scimitars 
against the son of Alp Arslan. The two armies 
expected the signal, when the caliph. forgetful 
of the majesty which secluded him from vulgar 
eyes, interposed his venerable mediation. “In- 
stead of shedding the blood of your brethren, 
your brethren both in descent and faith, unite 
your forces in a holy war against the Grecks, the 
enemies of God and his apostle.”” They listened 
to his voice; the sultan embraced his rebellious 
hinsmen; and the eldest, the valiant Soliman, 
accepted the royal sa urd, which gave him 
the free conquest and hereditary comniand of 
the provinces of the Roman empire, from Arze- 
roumn to Constantinople and the unknown re- 
gions of the West.’ Accompanied by his four 
brothers, he passed the Euphrates: the Turkish 
canrp was soon seated tn the neighbourhood of 
Kutaich in Phrygta; and his flying cavalry laid 
waste the country as far as the Hellespont and 
the Black Sea. Since the decline of the empire 
the peninsula of Asia Minor had been exposed 
to the transient though destructive inroads of 
the Persians and Saracens; but the fruits of a 
lasting conquest were reserved for the ‘Turkish 
sultan; and his arms were introduced bv the 
Greeks, who aspired to reign on the ruins of 
their country. Since the capuvity of Romanus, 
six ycars the feeble son of Eudocia had trembled 
under the weight of the Imperial crown, till the 
provinces of the East and West were lost in the 
sane month by a double rebellion: of cither 
chief Nicephorus was the common name; but 
the surnames of Bryennius and Botoniates dis- 
tinguish the European and Asiatic candidates. 
Their reasons, or rather their promises, were 
weighed in the divan; and, after some hesita- 
tion, Soliman declared himself in favour of Bo- 
toniates, opened a free passage to his troops in 
their arch from Antioch to Nice, and joined 
the banner of the crescent to that of the cross. 
After his ally had ascended the throne of Con- 
Stantinople, the sultan was hospitably enter- 
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tained in the suburb of Chrysopolis or Scutari; 
and a body of two thousand Turks was trans- 
ported into Europe, to whose dexterity and 
courage the new emperor was indebted for the 
defeat and captivity of his rival Bryennius. But 
the conquest of Europe was dearly purchased 
by the sacrifice of Asia; Constantinople was de- 
prived of the obedience and revenue of the prov- 
inces beyond the Bosphorus and Hellespont; 
and the regular progress of the Turks, who forti- 
fied the passes of the rivers and mountains, left 
not a hope of their retreat or expulsion. Another 
candidate implored the aid of the sultan: Me- 
lissenus, in his purple robes and red buskins, 
attended the motions of the Turkish camp; and 
the desponding cities were tempted by the sum- 
mons of a Roman prince, who immediately sur- 
rendered them into the hands of the barbarians. 
These acquisitions were confirmed by a treaty 
of peace with the emperor Alexius; his fear of 
Robert compelled him to seek the friendship of 
Soliman; and it was not ull after the suJtan’s 
death that he cxtended as far as Nicotnedia, 
about sixty miles from Constantinople, the 
eastern boundary of the Roman world. Trebi- 
zond alone, defended on either side by the sea 
and inountains, preserved at the extremity of 
the Euxine the ancient character of a Greek 
colony. and the future destiny of a Christian 
empire. 

Since the first conquests of the caliphs, the 
establishment of the Turks in Anatolia or Asia 
Minor was the most deplorable loss which the 
church and empire had sustained. By the prop- 
agation of the Moslem faith, Solirnan deserved 
the name of Gazr, a holy champion; and his new 
kingdom of the Roamans. or of Roum, was added 
to the tables of Oriental geography. It is de- 
scribed as extending from the Euphrates to 
Constantinople. from the Black Sea to the con- 
fines of Syria; pregnant with mines of silver and 
iron, of alum and copper. fruitful in corn and 
wine. and productive of cattle and excellent 
horses." ‘The wealth of Lydia, the arts of the 
Grecks, the splenduur of the Augustan age, ex- 
isted only in books and ruins, which were cqual- 
ly obscure in the eyes of the Scythian conquer- 
ors. Yet in the present decay Anatolia still con- 
tains some wealthy and populous cities; and, 
under the Byzantine empire. they were far 
more flourishing in numbers, size, and opu- 
lence. By the choice of the sultan, Nice, the me- 
tropolis of Bithynia, was preferred for his palace 
and fortress: the seat of the Seljukian dynasty 
of Roum was planted one hundred miles from 
Constantinople; and the divinity of Christ was 
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denied and derided in the same temple in which 
it had been pronounced by the first general 
synod of the Catholics. The unity of God, and 
the mission of Mohamined, were preached in 
the moschs; the Arabian learning was taught in 
the schools; the Cadhis judged according to the 
law of the Koran; the Turkish manners and 
language prevailed in the cities; and Turkman 
camps were scattered over the plains and moun- 
tains of Anatolia. On the hard conditions of 
tribute and servitude, the Greek Christians 
might enjoy the exercise of their religion; but 
their most holy churches were profaned, their 
priests and bishops were insulted,“ they were 
compelled to suffer the triumph of the pagans 
and the apostasy of their brethren, many thou- 
sand children were marked by the kuife of cir- 
cumcision, and many thousand captives were 
devoted to the service or the pleasures of their 
masters.® After the loss of Asia, Antioch still 
maintained her primitive allegiance to Christ 
and Czesar; but the solitary province was sepa- 
rated from all Roman aid, and surrounded on 
all sides by the Moharnmedan powers. ‘The de- 
spair of Philaretus the governor prepared the 
sacrifice of his religion and loyalty, had not his 
guilt been prevented hy his son, who hastened 
to the Nicene palace, and offered to deliver this 
valuable prize into the hands of Soliman. The 
ambitious sultan mounted on horseback, and 
in twelve nights (for he reposed in the day) per- 
forined a march of six hundred miles. Antioch 
was oppressed by the speed and secrecy of his 
enterprise; and the dependent cities, as far as 
Laodicea and the confines of Aleppo,®> obcyed’ 
the example of the metropolis. From {.aodicea 
to the Thracian Bosphorus. or arm of St. George, 
the conquests and reign of Suliman extended 
thirty days’ journey in length, and in breadth 
about ten or fifteen, between the rocks of Lycia 
and the Black Sea.** The Turkish ignorance of 
navigation protected for a while the inglorious 
safety of the ernperor; but no sooner had a fleet 
of two hundred ships been constructed by the 
hands of the captive Greeks, than Alexius trem- 
bled behind the walls of his capital. His plain- 
tive epistles were dispersed over Europe to ecx- 
cite the compassion of the Latins, and to paint 
the danger, the weakness, and the riches otf the 
city of Constantine. * 

But the most interesting conquest of the Sel- 
jukian Turks was that of Jerusalem,** which 
soon became the theatre of nations. In their 
capitulation with Omar, the inhabitants had 
stipulated the assurance of their religion and 
property, but the articles were interpreted by a 
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master against whom it was dangerous to dis- 
pute; and in the four hundred years of the reign 
of the caliphs the political climate of Jerusalem 
was exposed to the vicissitudes of storms and 
sunshine.” By the increase of proselytes and 
population the Mohammedans might excuse 
their usurpation of three-fourths of the city: but 
a peculiar quarter was reserved for the patri- 
arch with his clergy and people; a tribute of 
two pieces of gold was the price of protection; 
and the sepulchre of Christ, with the church of 
the Resurrection, was still left in the hands of 
his votaries. Of these votaries the most numer- 
ous and respectable portion were strangers to 
Jerusalern; the pilgrimages to the Holy Land 
had been stimulated, rather than suppressed, 
by the conquest of the Arabs; and the enthusi- 
asin which had always prompted these perilous 
journeys was nourished by the congenial pas- 
sions of gricf and indignation. A crowd of pil- 
grims from the East and West continued to visit 
the holy sepulchre and the adjacent sanctuaries, 
more especially at the festival of Easter; and the 
Greeks and Latins, the Nestorians and Jaco- 
bites, the Copts and Abyssinians, the Armenians 
and Georgians, maintained the chapels, the 
clergy, and the poor of their respective com- 
munions. The harmony of prayer in so many 
various tongues, the worship of so many na- 
tions In the common temple of their religion, 
might have afforded a spectacle of edification 
and peace; but the zeal of the Christian sects 
was embittered by hatred and revenge: and in 
the kingdom of a suffering Messiah, who had 
pardoned his enemics, they aspired to command 
and persecute their spiritual brethren. ‘The pre- 
eminence was asserted by the spirit and num- 
bers of the Franks, and the greatness of Charle- 
magne"? protected both the Latin pilgrims and 
the Catholics of the East. ‘The poverty of Car- 
thage, Alexandria, and Jerusalem was relieved 
by the alins of that pious cmperor, and many 
inonasteries of Palestine were founded or re- 
stored by his liberal devotion. Harun Alrashid, 
the greatest of the Abbassides, esteemed in his 
Christian brother a similar supremacy of genius 
and power: their friendship was cemented by a 
frequent intercourse of gifts and embassies; and 
the caliph, without resigning the substantial 
dominion, presented the emperor with the keys 
of the holy sepulchre, and perhaps of the city of 
Jerusalem. In the decline of the Carlovingian 
monarchy the republic of Amalphi promoted 
the interest of trade and religion in the East. 
Her vessels transported the Latin pilgriins to the 
coasts of Egypt and Palestine, and deserved, by 
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their useful imports, the favour and alliance of 
the Fatimite caliphs: an annual fair was insti- 
tuted on Mount Calvary; and the Italian mer- 
chants founded the convent and hospital of St. 
John of Jerusalem, the cradle of the monastic 
and military order which has since reigned in 
the isles of Rhodes and of Malta. Had the Chris- 
tian pilgrims been content to revere the tomb of 
a prophet, the disciples of Mohammed, instead 
of blaming, would have imitated, their piety; 
but these rigid OUnitaniuns were scandalised by a 
worship which represents the birth, death, and 
resurrection of a God; the Catholic images 
were branded with the name of idols; and the 
Moslems smiled with indignation™ at the mi- 
raculous flame which was kindled on the eve of 
Easter in the holy sepulchre.® This pious fraud, 
first devised in the ninth century, ® was devout- 
ly cherished by the Latin crusaders, and is an- 
nually repeated by the clergy of the Greek, Ar- 
menian, and Coptic sects,*° who impose on the 
eredulous spectators™ for their own benefit and 
that of their tyrants. In every age a principle of 
toleration has been fortified by a sense of in- 
terest, and the re.ciuac of the prince and his 
enur was Increased each year by the expense 
and tribute of so many thousand strangers. 
‘The revolution which transferred the sceptre 
from the Abbassides to the Fatimites was a ben- 
elit rather than an injury to the Holy Land. A 
sovercign resident in Egypt was more sensible 
of the importance of Christian trade; and the 
enurs of Palestine were less remote from the 
justice and power of the throne. But the third 
of these Fatimite caliphs was the famous Ha- 
kem,®? a franuc youth, who was delivered by 
his impicty and despotism from the fear either 
of God or mian, and whose reign was a wild 
mixture of vice and folly. Regardless of the most 
ancient customs of Egypt, he unposed on the 
women an absolute confinement; the restraint 
excited the clamours of both sexes; their clam- 
ours provoked his fury; a part of Old Cairo 
was delivered to the flames, and the guards and 
citizens were engaged many days in a bloody 
contlict. At first the caliph declared himself a 
zealous Musulman, the founder or benefactor 
of moschs and colleges: twelve hundred and 
ninety copies of the Koran were transcribed at 
his expense in letters of gold, and his edict ex- 
tirpated the vineyards of the Upper Egypt. But 
his vanity was soon flattered by the hope of in- 
troducing a new religion; he aspired above the 
fame of a prophet, and styled himself the visible 
image of the Most High God, who, after nine 
apparitions on carth, was at length manifest in 
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his royal person. At the name of Hakem, the 
lord of the living and the dead, every knee was 
bent in religious adoration; his mysteries were 
perforined on a mountain near Cairo; sixteen 
thousand converts had signed his profession of 
faith; and at the present hour a free and warlike 
people, the Druses of Mount Libanus, are per- 
suaded of the life and divinity of a madman and 
tyrant.“ In his divine character Hakem hated 
the Jews and Christians, as the servants of his 
rivals, while some remains of prejudice or pru- 
dence still pleaded in favour of the law of Mo- 
hammed. Both in Egypt and Palestine his cruel 
and wanton persecution made some martyrs 
and many apostates; the common rights and 
special privileges of the sectaries were equally 
disregarded, and a general interdict was laid on 
the devotion of strangers and natives. The tem- 
ple of the Christian world, the church of the 
Resurrection, was demolished to its founda- 
tions; the luminous prodigy of Easter was in- 
terrupted; and much profane labour was ex- 
hausted to destroy the cave in the rock which 
properly constitutes the holy sepulchre. At the 
report of this sacrilege the nations of Europe 
were astonished and afHicted; but. instead of 
arming in the defence of the Holy Land, they 
contented theinselves with burning or banish- 
ing the Jews, as the secret advisers of the im- 
pious barbarian. Yet the calamities of Jeru- 
salem were in soine measure alleviated by the 
inconstancy or repentance of Hakem himself; 
and the royal mandate was sealed for the resti- 
tution of the churches when the tyrant was as- 
sassinated by the emissaries of his sister. The 
succeeding caliphs resumed the maxins of re- 
ligion and policy: a free toleration was again 
granted; with the pious aid of the emperor of 
Constantinople the holy sepulchre arose fron its 
ruins; and, after a short abstinence, the pil- 
grims returned with an increase of appetite to 
the spiritual feast.’° In the sea-vovage of Pales- 
tine the dangers were frequent, and the oppor- 
tunities rare; but the conversion of Hungary 
opened a safe communication between Ger- 
many and Greece. The charity of St. Stephen, 
the apostle of his kingdom, relieved and con- 
ducted his itinerant brethren;"' and from Bel- 
grade to Antioch they traversed fifteen hundred 
miles of a Christian empire. Among the Franks 
the zeal of pilgrimage prevailed beyond the ex- 
ample of former times, and the roads were cov- 
ered with multitudes of either sex and of every 
rank, who professed their contempt of hfe so 
soon as they should have kissed the tomb of 
their Redeemer. Princes and prelates abandon- 
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ed the care of their dominions, and the numbers 
of these pious caravans were a prelude to the 
armies which inarched in the ensuing age un- 
der the banner of the cross. About thirty years 
before the first crusade, the archbishop of 
Mentz, with the bishops of Utrecht, Bamberg, 
and Ratisbon, undertook this laborious journey 
from the Rhine to the Jordan, and the multi- 
tude of their followers amounted to seven thou- 
sand persons. 

At Constantinople they were hospitably en- 
tertained by the emperor, but the ostentation of 
their wealth provoked the assault of the wild 
Arabs; they drew their swords with scrupulous 
reluctance, and sustained a siege in the village 
of Capernaum till they were rescued by the 
venal protection of the Fatimite emir. After 
visiting the holy places they embarked for Italy, 
but only a remnant of two thousand arrived in 
safety in their native land. Ingulphus, a secre- 
tary of William the Conqueror, was a compan- 
ion of this pilgrimage; he observes that they 
sallied from Normandy thirty stout and well- 
appointed horsemen; but that they repassed the 
Alps twenty miserable palmers, with the staff in 
their hand, and the wallet at their back.” 

After the defeat of the Romans the tranquil- 
lity of the Fatimite caliphs was invaded by the 
Turks.7? One of the licutenants of Malek Shah, 
\tsiz the Carizmian. marched into Syria at the 
head of a powerful army, and reduced Damas- 
cus by famine and the sword. Hems, and the 
other citics of the province, acknowledged the 
caliph of Bagdad and the sultan of Persia; and 
the victorious emir advanced without resistance 
to the banks of the Nile: the Fatimite was pre- 
paring to fly into the heart of Africa; but the 
nevroes of his guard and the inhabitants of 
Cairo made a desperate sally, and repulsed the 
Turk from the confines of Egypt. In his retreat 
he indulged the licence of slaughter and rapine: 
the judge and notaries of Jerusalem were in- 
vited to his camp; and their execution was fol- 
lowed by the massacre of three thousand citi- 
zens. The cruelty or the defeat of Atsiz was soon 
punished by the sultan Toucush, the brother of 
Malek Shah, who, with a higher title and more 
formidable powers, asserted the dominion of 
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Syria and Palestine. The house of Seljuk reigned 
about twenty years in Jerusalem;’4 but the 
hereditary command of the holy city and terri- 
tory was intrusted or abandoned to the emir 
Ortok, the chief of a tribe of Turkmans, whose 
children, after their expulsion from Palestine, 
formed two dynasties on the borders of Armenia 
and Assyria.7°5 The Oriental Christians and the 
Latin pilgrims deplored a revolution which, in- 
stead of the regular government and old alli- 
ance of the caliphs, imposed on their necks the 
iron yoke of the strangers of the North.7® In his 
court and camp the great sultan had adopted in 
some degree the arts and manners of Persia; but 
the body of the Turkish nation, and more espe- 
cially the pastoral tribes, still breathed the 
fierceness of the desert. From Nice to Jerusalem 
the western countries of Asia were a scene of 
foreign and doinestic hostility; and the shep- 
herds of Palestine, who held a precarious sway 
on a doubtful frontier, had neither leisure nor 
capacity to await the slow profits of commercial 
and religious freedom. The pilgrims, who, 
through innumerable perils, had reached the 
gates of Jerusalem, were the victims of private 
rapine or public oppression. and often sunk 
under the pressure of famine and disease, be- 
fore they were permitted to salute the holy 
sepulchre. A spirit of native barbarism, or re- 
cent zeal, prompted the Turkrnans to insult the 
clergy of every sect: the patriarch was dragged 
by the hair along the pavement and cast into a 
dungeon, to extort a ransom from the sympa- 
thy of his flock; and the divine worship in the 
church of the Resurrection was often disturbed 
by the savage rudeness of its masters. [he pa- 
thetic tale excited the millions of the West to 
march under the standard of the cross to the re- 
licf of the Holy Land; and yet how trifling is the 
sum of these accumulated evils, if compared 
with the single act of the sacrilege of Hakem, 
which had heen so patiently endured by the 
Latin Christians! A slighter provocation in- 
flamed the more irascible temper of their de- 
scendants: a new spirit had arisen of religious 
chivalry and papal dominion; a nerve was 
touched of exquisite feeling; and the sensation 
vibrated to the heart of Europe. 
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BOUT twenty years after the conquest of 
Jerusalem by the Turks, the holy 
sepulchre was visited by a hermit of the 

name of Peter, a native of Amiens, in the prov- 
ince of Picardy' in France. His resentment and 
sympathy were excited by his own injuries and 
the oppression of the Christian name; he 
mingled his tears with those of the patriarch, 
and earnestly inquired if no hopes of relief 
could be entertained from the Greek emperors 
of the East. The patriarch exposed the vices 
and weakness of the successors of Constantine. 
**T will rouse,’ exclaimed the hermit, ‘‘the mar- 
tial nations of Europe in your cause;’’ and 
Europe was obedient to the call of the hermit. 
The astonished patriarch dismissed him with 
epistles of credit and complaint; and no sooner 
did he land at Bari than Peter hastened to kiss 
the feet of the Roman pontifl. His stature was 
small, his appearance contemptible; but his 
eye was keen and lively, and he possessed that 
vehemence of speech which seldom fails to im- 
part the persuasion of the soul.* He was born 
of a gentleman’s family (for we must now 
adopt a modern idiom), and his military serv- 
ice was under the neighbouring counts of 
Boulogne, the heroes of the first crusade. But he 
soon relinquished the sword and the world; 
and if it be true that his wife, however noble, 
was aged and ugly, he might withdraw with 
the less reluctance from her bed to a convent, 
and at length to a hermitage. In this austere 
solitude his body was emaciated, his fancy was 
inflamed; whatever he wished, he believed; 
whatever he belicved, he saw in dreams and 
revelations. From Jerusalein the pilgrim re- 
turned an accomplished fanatic; but as he ex- 
celled in the popular madness of the times, 
Pope Urban the Second received him as a 
prophet, applauded his glorious design, prom- 
ised to support it in a general council, and en- 
couraged him to proclaim the deliverance of 
the Holy Land. Invigorated by the approbation 
of the pontiff, his zealous missionary traversed, 
with speed and success, the provinces of Italy 


and France. His diet was abstemious. his 
prayers long and fervent, and the alms which 
he received with one hand, he distributed with 
the other: his head was Eare, his feet naked, his 
meagre body was wrapped in a coarse gar- 
ment; he bore and displayed a weighty cruci- 
fix; and the ass on which he rode was sanctified, 
in the public eye, by the service of the man of 
God. He preached to innumerable crowds in 
the churches, the streets, and the highways: 
the hermit entered with equal confidence the 
palace and the cottage; and the people, for all 
was people, was impetuously moved by bis call 
to repentance and arms. When he painted the 
suflerings of the natives and pilgrims of Pales- 
tine, every heart was melted to compassion; 
every breast glowed with indignation when he 
challenged the warriors of the age to defend 
their brethren, and rescue their Saviour: his 
ignorance of art and language was compensated 
by sighs, and tears, and ejaculations; and Peter 
supplied the deficiency of reason by loud and 
frequent appeals to Christ and his mother, to 
the saints and angels of paradise, with whom he 
had personally conversed. The most perfect 
orator of Athens might have envied the success 
of his eloquence: the rustic enthusiast inspired 
the passions which he felt, and Christendom 
expected with impatience the counsels and 
decrees of the supreme pontifl. 

‘The magnanimous spirit of Gregory the 
Seventh had already embraced the design of 
arming Europe against Asia; the ardour of his 
zeal and ambition still breathes in his epistles; 
from either side of the Alps fifty thousand Cath- 
olics had enlisted under the banner of St. 
Peter; and his successor reveals Azs intention of 
marching at their head against the inpious 
sectarics of Mohammed. But the glory or re- 
proach of executing, though not in person, this 
holy enterprise, was reserved for Urban the 
the Second,‘ the most faithful of his disciples. 
He undertook the conquest of the East, whilst 
the larger portion of Rome was possessed and 
fortified by his rival Guibert of Ravenna, who 
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contended with Urban for the name and hon- 
ours of the pontificate. He attempted to unite 
the powers of the West, at a time when the 
princes were separated from the church, and 
the people from their princes, by the excom- 
munication which himself and his predecessors 
had thundered against the emperor and the 
king of France. Philip the First of France sup- 
ported with patience the censures which he had 
provoked by his scandalous life and adulterous 
marriage. Henry the Fourth of Germany as- 
serted the right of investitures, the prerogative 
of confirming his bishops by the delivery of the 
ring and crosier. But the emperor's party was 
crushed in Italy by the arins of the Normans 
and the countess Mathilda; and the long quar- 
rel had been recently envenomed by the revolt 
of his son Conrad and the shame of his wife,® 
who, in the synods of Constance and Placentia, 
confessed the manifold prostitutions to which 
she had been exposed by a husband regardless 
of her honour and his own.* So popular was the 
cause of Urban, so weighty was his influence, 
that the council which he summoned at 
Placentia’ was composed of two hundred bish- 
ops of Italy, France, Burgundy, Swabia. and 
Bavaria. Four thousand of the clergy and thirty 
thousand of the laity attended this important 
meeting; and, as the most spacious cathedral 
would have been inadequate to the multi- 
tude, the session of seven days was held in a 
plain adjacent to the city. ‘he ambassadors of 
the Greek emperor, Alexius Comnenus, were 
introduced to plead the distress of their sover-- 
eign, and the danger of Constantinople, which 
was divided only by a narrow sea from the 
victorious Turks, the common enemies of the 
Christian name. In their suppliant address they 
flattered the pride of the Latin princes; and, 
appealing at once to their policy and religion, 
exhorted them to repel the barbarians on the 
confines of Asia, rather than to expect thein 
in the heart of Europe. At the sad tale of 
the misery and perils of their Eastern brethren 
the assembly burst into tears: the inost cager 
champions declared their readiness to march; 
and the Greek ambassadors were dismissed 
with the assurance of a speedy and pow -rful 
succour. 

The relief of Constantinople was included in 
the larger and most distant project of the de- 
liverance of Jerusalem; but the prudent Urban 
adjourned the final decision to a second synod, 
which he proposed to celebrate in some city of 
France in the autumn of the same year. ‘The 
short delay would propagate the flame of en- 
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thusiasm; and his firmest hope was in a nation 
of soldiers® still proud of the pre-eminence of 
their name, and ambitious to emulate their 
hero Charlemagne,’ who, in the popular ro- 
mance of Turpin,!® had achieved the conquest 
of the Holy Land. A latent motive of affection 
or vanity might influence the choice of Urban: 
he was himself a native of France, a monk of 
Clugny, and the first of his countrymen who 
ascended the throne of St. Peter. ‘The pope had 
illustrated his family and province; nor is 
there perhaps a more exquisite gratification 
than to revisit, in a conspicuous dignity, the 
humble and laborious scenes of our youth. 

It may occasion some surprise that the 
Roman pontiff should erect, in the heart of 
France, the tribunal from whence he hurled his 
anathemas against the king; but our surprise 
will vanish so soon as we fornia just estimate of 
a king of France of the eleventh century," 
Philip the First was the great-grandson of 
Hugh Capet, the founder of the present race, 
who, in the decline of Charlemagne’s posterity, 
added the regal title to his patrimonial estates 
of Paris and Orleans. In this narrow compass he 
was possessed of wealth and jurisdiction; but in 
the rest of France Hugh and his first descend- 
ants were no inore than the feudal lords of 
about sixty dukes and counts, of independent 
and hereditary power,” who disdained the con- 
trol of laws and legal assemblies, and whose dis- 
regard of their sovereign was revénged by the 
disobedience of their inferior vassals. At Cler- 
mont, in the territories of the count of Au- 
vergne,’® the pope might brave with impunity 
the resentment of Philip; and the council which 
he convened in that city was not less numerous 
or respectable than the synod of Placentia." 
Besides his court and council of Roman cardi- 
nals, he was supported by thirteen archbishops 
and two hundred and twenty-five bishops; 
the nuinber of mitred prelates was computed at 
four hundred; and the fathers of the church 
were blessed by the saints and enlightened by 
the doctors of the age. From the adjacent king- 
doms a martial train of lords and knights of 
power and renown attended the council,'® in 
high expectation of its resolves; and such was 
the ardour of zeal and curiosity, that the city 
was filled, and many thousands, in the month 
of November, erected their tents or huts in the 
open field. A session of eight days produced 
soine useful or edifying canons for the reforma- 
tion of manners; a severe censure was pro- 
nounced against the licence of private war; 
the Truce of God'* was confirmed, a suspension 
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of hostilities during four days of the week; 
women and priests were placed under the safe- 
guard of the church; and a protection of three 
years was extended to husbandmen and mer- 
chants, the defenceless victims of military 
rapine. But a law, however venerable be the 
sanction, cannot suddenly transform the temper 
of the times; and the benevolent efforts of 
Urban deserve the less praise, since he laboured 
to appease some domestic quarrels that he 
might spread the flames of war from the At- 
lantic to the Euphrates. From the synod of 
Placentia the rumour of his great design had 
gone forth among the nations: the clergy on 
their return had preached in every diocese the 
merit and glory of the deliverance of the Holy 
Land; and when the pope ascended a lofty 
scaffold in the market-place of Clermont, his 
eloquence was addressed to a well-prepared 
and impatient audience. His topics were ob- 
vious, his exhortation was vehement. his success 
inevitable. "The orator was interrupted bv the 
shout of thousands, who with one voice. and in 
their rustic idiom, exclhimed aloud, “God wills 
it, God wills it!?4? “It ais indeed the will of 
God,” replied the pope; “Sand let this memora- 
ble word, the inspiration surely of the Holy 
Spirit, be for ever adopted as your cry of battle, 
to animate the devotion and courage of the 
chanipions of Christ. His cross is the symbal of 
your salvation; wear it, a1red, a bloody cross, as 
an external mark, on your breasts or shoulders, 
as a pledge of your sacred and irrevocable en- 
gagement.” The proposal was jovfully ac- 
cepted; great nuinbers, both of the clergy and 
laity, impressed on their garments the sign of 
the cross,!* and solicited the pope to march at 
their head. ‘This dangerous honour was de- 
clined by the more prudent successor of 
Gregory, who alleged the schism of the church, 
and the duties of his pastoral oflice, recom- 
mending to the faithful, who were disqualified 
by sex or profession, bv age or infirmity, to aid 
with their prayers and alms the personal service 
of their robust brethren. ‘he name and powers 
of his legate he devolved on Adheinar, bishop 
of Puy, the first who had received the cross at 
his‘hands. ‘Che foremost of the temporal chiefs 
was Raymond, count of ‘Toulouse, whose am- 
bassadors in the council excused the absence, 
and pledged the honour, of their master. After 
the confession and absolution of their sins, the 
champions of the cross were dismissed with a 
superfluous admonition to invite their country- 
men and friends; and their departure for the 
Holy Land was fixed to the festival of the As- 
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sumption, the fifteenth of August, of the ensuing 
year.” 

So familiar, and as it were so natural to man, 
is the practice of violence, that our indulgence 
allows the slightest provocation, the rnost dis- 
putable right, as a sufficient ground of national 
hostility. But the name and nature of a holy war 
demands a more rigorous scrutiny; nor can we 
hastily believe that the servants of the Prince of 
Peace would unsheathe the sword of destruc- 
tion unless the motive were pure, the quarrel 
legitimate, and the necessity inevitable. The 
policy of an action may be determined from the 
tardy Iessons of experience; but before we act. 
our conscience should be satisfied of the justice 
and propricty of our enterprise. In the age of 
the crusades, the Christians, both of the East 
and West, were persuaded of their lawfulness 
and merit; their arguments are clouded by the 
perpetual abuse of Scripture and rhetoric; 
but they seer to insist on the right of natural 
and religious defence, their peculiar tide tu the 
Holy Land. and the impiety of their Pagan and 
Mohammedan foes.” I. The right of a just de- 
fence may fairlv include our civil and spiritual 
allics: it depends on the existence of danger; 
and that danger must be estimated by the two- 
fold consideration of the inalice and the power 
of our enemies. A pernicious tenet has been im- 
puted to the Mohammedans. the duty of er- 
tirpating all other religions by the sword. ‘his 
charge of ignorance and bigotry is refuted by 
the Koran, by the history of the Musulinan con- 
querors. and by their public and legal tolera- 
tion of the Christian worship. But it cannot be 
denied that the Orienta! churches are depressed 
under their iron yoke; that, in peace and war, 
they assert a divine and indefeasible clan of 
universal empire: and that. in their orthodox 
creed, the unbelieving nations are continually 
threatened with the loss of religion or hbertvy. 
In the eleventh century the victorious arms of 
the ‘Turks presented a real and urgent appre- 
hension of these losses. ‘They had subdued in 
less than thirty years the kingdoms of Asia. as 
far as Jerusalem and the Hellespont; and the 
Greek empire tottered on the verge of destruc- 
tion. Besides an honest sympathy for their 
brethren, the Latins had a right and interest in 
the support of Constantinople, the most im- 
portant barrier of the West; and the privilege of 
defence must reach to prevent, as well as to re- 
pel, an impending assault. But this salutary 
purpose might have been accomplished by a 
moderate succour; and our calmer reason must 
disclaim the innumerable hosts and remote 
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operations which overwhelmed Asia and de- 
populated Europe. II. Palestine could add 
nothing to the strength or safety of the Latins; 
and fanaticism alone could pretend to justify 
the conquest of that distant and narrow prov- 
ince. The Christians affirmed that their in- 
alienable title to the promised land had been 
sealed by the blood of their divine Saviour; it 
was their right and duty to rescue their in- 
heritance from the unjust possessors, who pro- 
faned his sepulchre, and oppressed the pil- 
grimage of his disciples. Vainly would it be al- 
leged that the pre-eminence of Jerusalem and 
the sanctity of Palestine have been abolished 
with the Mosaic law; that the God of the Chris- 
tians is not a local deity, and that the recovery 
of Bethlehem or Calvary, his cradle or his tomb, 
will not atone for the violation of the moral 
precepts of the Gospel. Such arguinents glance 
aside from the leaden shield of superstition; and 
the religious mind will not easily relinquish 
its hold on the sacred ground of mystery and 
miracle. III. But the holy wars which have 
heen waged in every climate of the globe, from 
Egypt to Livonia, and from Peru to Hindostan, 
require the support of some more general and 
flexible tenet. It has been often supposed, and 
sometimes affirmed, that a difference of re- 
ligion is a worthy cause of hostility; that obsti- 
nate unbelievers may be slain or subdued by the 
champions of the cross; and that grace is the 
sole fountain of dominion as well as of mercy. 
Above four hundred years before the first 


crusade, the eastern and western provinces of ° 


the Roman empire had been acquired about 
the same time, and in the same manner, by the 
barbarians of Germany and Arabia. Time and 
treaties had legitimated the conquests of the 
Christian Franks; but in the cyes of their sub- 
jects and neighbours the Mohammedan princes 
were still tyrants and usurpers, who, by the 
arms of war or rebellion, might be lawfully 
driven from their unlawful possession.#! 

As the manners of the Christians were re- 
laxed, their discipline of penancc” was en- 
forced; and with the multiplication of sins the 
remedies were multiplied. In the primitive 
church a voluntary and open confession pre- 
pared the work of atonement. In the middle 
ages the bishops and priests interrogated the 
criminal, compelled him to account for his 
thoughts, words, and actions, and prescribed 
the terms of his reconciliation with God. But as 
this discretionary power might alternatcly 
be abused by indulgence and tyranny, a rule 
of discipline was framed to inform and regulate 
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the spiritual judges. This mode of legislation 
was invented by the Greeks; their penitentials®® 
were translated, or imitated, in the Latin 
church; and in the time of Charlemagne the 
clergy of every diocese were provided with a 
code, which they prudently concealed from 
the knowledge of the vulgar. In this dan- 
gerous estimate of crimes and punishments each 
case was supposed, each difference was re- 
marked, by the experience or penetration of the 
monks; some sins are enumerated which inno- 
cence could not have suspected, and others 
which reason cannot believe; and the more 
ordinary offences of fornication and adultery, 
of perjury and sacrilege, of rapine and murder, 
were expiated by a penance which, according 
to the various circumstances, was prolonged 
from forty days to seven years. During this term 
of mortification the patient was healed, the 
criminal was absolved, by a salutary regimen 
of fasts and prayers: the disorder of his dress 
was expressive of grief and remorse; and he 
humbly abstained from all the business and 
pleasure of social life. But the rigid execution of 
these laws would have depopulated the palace, 
the camp, and the city; the barbarians of the 
West believed and trembled; but nature often 
rebelled against principle; and the magis- 
trate laboured without effect to enforce the 
jurisdiction of the priest. A liberal accomplish- 
ment of penance was indeed impracticable: the 
guilt of adultery was multiplied by daily repet- 
tion; that of homicide might involve the massa- 
cre of a whole people; each act was separately 
numbered; and, in those times of anarchy and 
vice, a modest sinner might easily incur a debt 
of three hundred years. His insulvency was 
relieved by a commutation or indulgence: a year 
of penance was appreciated at twenty-sir 
solidi™ of silver, about four pounds sterling, for 
the rich; at three solidi, or nine shillings, for the 
indigent: and these alins were soun appropri- 
ated to the use of the church, which derived 
from the redemption of sins an inexhaustible 
source of opulence and dominion. A debt of 
three hundred years, or twelve hundred pounds, 
was enough to impoverish a plentiful fortune; 
the scarcity of gold and silver was supplied by 
the alienation of land; and the princely dona- 
tions of Pepin and Charlesnagne are expressly 
given for the remedy of their soul. It is a maxim 
of the civil law, that whosoever cannot pay 
with his purse must pay with his body; and the 
practice of flagellation was adopted by the 
monks—a cheap though painful equivalent. By 
a fantastic arithinetic, a year of penance was 
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taxed at three thousand lashes;?5 and such was 
the skill and patience of a famous hermit, St. 
Dominic of the Iron Cuirass,”* that in six days 
he could discharge an entire century by a whip- 
ping of three hundred thousand stripes. His 
examnple was followed by many penitents of 
both sexes; and as a vicarious sacrifice was ac- 
cepted, a sturdy disciplinarian might expiate on 
his own back the sins of his benefactors.?” These 
compensations of the purse and the person in- 
troduced, in the cleventh century, a more hon- 
ourable mode of satisfaction. The merit of 
military service against the Saracens of Africa 
and Spain had been allowed by the predeces- 
sors of Urban the Second. In the council of 
Clermont, that pope proclaimed a plenary in- 
dulgence to those who should enlist under the 
banner of the cross; the absolution of a/l their 
sins, and a full receipt for all that might be due 
of canonical penance.”® The cold philosophy of 
modern times is incapable of feeling the im- 
pression that was made on a sinful and fanatic 
world. At the voice of their pastor, the robber, 
the incendiary, th? nuwicide, arose by thou- 
sands to redeein their souls by repeating on the 
infidels the sane deeds which they had exer- 
cised against their Christian brethren; and the 
terms of atonement were cagerly embraced by 
offenders of every rank and denomination. 
None were pure; none were exempt from the 
guilt and penalty of sin; and those who were the 
least ainenable to the justice of God and the 
church were the best entitled to the temporal 
and eternal recompense of their pious courage. 
If they fell, the spirit of the Laun clergy did not 
hesitate to adorn their tomb with the crown of 
martyrdom ;” and should they survive, they 
could expect without impatience the delay and 
increase of their heavenly reward. They offered 
their blood to the Son of God, who had laid 
down his life for their salvation: they took up 
the cross, and entered with confidence into the 
way of the Lord. His providence would watch 
over their safety; perhaps his visible and mi- 
raculous power would smooth the difficulties of 
their holy enterprise. ‘The cloud and pillar of 
Jehovah had marched before the Israelites into 
the promised land. Might not the Christians 
more reasonably hope that the rivers would 
open for their passage; that the walls of the 
Strongest cities would fall at the sound of their 
trumpets; and that the sun would be arrested in 
his mid-career to allow them time for the de- 
struction of the infidels? 

Of the chiefs and soldiers who marched to the 
holy sepulchre, I will dare to affirm that all 
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were prompted by the spirit of enthusiasm, the 
belief of merit, the hope of reward, and the as- 
surance of divine aid. But I am equally per- 
suaded that in many it was not the sole, that in 
some it was not the leading, principle of action. 
The use and abuse of religion are feeble to stem, 
they are strong and irresistible to impel, the 
stream of national manners. Against the private 
wars of the barbarians, their bloody tourna- 
ments, licentious loves, and judicial duels, the 
popes and synods might ineffectually thunder. It 
ig a more easy task to provoke the metaphysical 
disputes of the Greeks, to drive into the cloister 
the victims of anarchy or despotism, to sanctify 
the patience of slaves and cowards, or to assume 
the merit of the humanity and benevolence of 
modern Christians. War and exercise were the 
reigning passions of the Franks or Latins; they 
were enjoined, as a penance, to gratify those 
passions, to visit distant lands, and to draw their 
swords against the nations of the East. Their 
victory, or even their attempt, would immortal- 
ise the names of the intrepid heroes of the 
cross; and the purest piety could not be insensi- 
ble to the must splendid prospect of military 
glory. In the petty quarrels of Europe they shed 
the blood of their friends and countrymen for 
ihe acquisition, perhaps, of a castle or a village. 
They could march with alacrity against the 
distant and hostile nations who were devoted 
to their arms; their fancy already grasped the 
golden sceptres of Asia; and the conquest of 
Apulia and Sicily by the Normans might exalt 
to royalty the hopes of the most private ad- 
venturer. Christendom, in her rudest state, 
must have yielded to the climate and cultiva- 
uon of the Mohammedan countries; and their 
natural and artificial wealth had been magni- 
fied by the tales of pilgrims and the gifts of an 
imperfect commerce. ‘The vulgar, both the 
great and small, were taught to believe every 
wonder, of lands flowing with milk and honey, 
of mines and treasures, of gold and diamonds, 
of palaces of marble and jasper. and of odorifer- 
ous groves of cinnamon and frankincense. In 
this earthly paradise cach warrior depended on 
his sword to carve a plenteous and honourable 
esta! lishment, which he measured only by the 
extent of his wishes.®° Their vassals and soldicrs 
trusted their fortunes to God and their master: 
the spoils of a ‘Turkish emir might enrich the 
meancst followe: of the camp; and the flavour 
of the wines, the beauty of the Grecian 
women,” were temptations more adapted to 
the nature, than to the profession, of the 
champions of the cross. The love of freedom 
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was a powerful incitement to the multitudes 
who were oppressed by feudal or ecclesiastical 
tyranny. Under this holy sign, the peasants and 
burghers, who were attached to the servitude 
of the glebe, might escape from a haughty lord, 
and transplant themselves and their families to 
a land of liberty. The monk might release him- 
self from the discipline of his convent, the 
debtor might suspend the accumulation of 
usury and the pursuit of his creditors, and out- 
laws and malefactors of every cast might con- 
tinue to brave the laws and elude the punish- 
ment of their crimes.™ 

These motives were potent and numerous: 
when we have singly computed their weight on 
the mind of each individual, we must add the 
infinite series, the multiplying powers of 
example and fashion. The first proselytes be- 
came the warmest and most eflectual mis- 
sionaries of the cross: amone their friends and 
countrymen they preached the duty, the merit, 
and the recompense of their holy vow, and the 
most reluctant hearers were insensibly drawn 
within the whirlpool of persuasion and au- 
thority. The martial youths were fired by the 
reproach or suspicion of cowardice; the op- 
portunity of visiting with an army the sepul- 
chre of Christ was embraced by the old and in- 
firm, by women and children, who consulted 
rather their zeal than their strength; and those 
who in the evening had derided the folly of 
their companions were the most caer, the en- 
suing day, to tread in their footsteps. The ig- 
norance which magnified the hopes, diminished 
the perils, of the enterprise. Since the Turkish 
conquest, the paths of pilgrimage were ob- 
literated; the chiefs themselves had an im- 
perfect notion of the length of the way and the 
state of their enemics; and such was the stupid- 
ity of the peuple, that, at the sight of the first 
city or castle beyond the limits of their knowl- 
cdge, they were ready to ask whether that was 
not the Jerusalem, the term and object of their 
labours. Yet the more prudent of the cru- 
saders, who were not sure that they should be 
fed from heaven with a shower of quails or 
manna, provided themselves with those pre- 
cious metals which, in every country, are the 
representatives of every commodity. To defray, 
according to their rank, the expenses of the 
road, princes alienated their provinces, nobles 
their lands and castles, peasants their cattle and 
the instruments of husbandry. The value of 
property was depreciated by the eager compe- 
tition of multitudes; while the price of arims 
and horses was raised to an exorbitant height 
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by the wants and impatience of the buyers.*4 
Those who remained at home, with sense and 
money, were enriched by the epideinical dis- 
ease: the sovercigns acquired at a cheap rate 
the domains of their vassals, and the ecclesi- 
astical purchasers completed the payment by 
the assurance of their prayers. ‘The cross, which 
was conunonly sewed on the garment, in cloth 
or silk, was inscribed by some zealots on their 
skin: an hot iron, or indelible liquor, was ap- 
plied to perpetuate the mark; and a crafty 
monk, who showed the miraculous impression 
on his breast, was repaid with the popular 
veneration and richest benefices of Palestine. * 

The fifteenth of .August had been fixed in the 
council of Clermont for the departure of the 
pilgrims; but the day was anticipated by the 
thoughtless and needv crowd of plebeians; and 
I shall briefly despatch the calamities which 
they inflicted and suflered belore [enter on the 
more serious and successful enterprise of the 
chiefs. Early in the spring, from the confines of 
France and Lorraine, above sixty thousand of 
the populace of both sexes flocked round the 
first nnssionary of the crusade, and pressed him, 
with clamorous importunity, to lead them to 
the holy sepulchre. The hermit, assuming the 
character, without the talents or authority, of a 
general, impelled or obeved the forward im- 
pulse of his votaries along the banks of the 
Rhine and Danube. ‘Their wants and numbers 
soon compelled them to separate, and his 
lieutenant, Walter the Penmiless, a vahant 
though needy soldier, conducted a vaneuard of 
pugrims, whose condition may be deterinined 
from the proportion of eight horsemen to 
fifteen thousand foot. ‘The example and joot- 
steps of Peter were closely pursued by another 
fanatic, the monk Grodescal, whose sermons had 
swept away fifteen or twenty thousand peasants 
from the villages of Germany. Their rear 
was again pressed by a herd of two hundred 
thousand, the most stupid and savage refuse of 
the people, who mingled with their devotion a 
brutal licence of rapine, prostitution, and 
drunkenness. Some counts and gentlemen, at 
the head of three thousand horse, attended the 
motions of tle multitude to partake in the spoil: 
but their genuine leaders (may we credit such 
folly?) were a goose and a poat, who were 
carried in the front, and to whom: these worthy 
Christians ascribed an infusion of the divine 
spirit.?* Of these, and of other bands of enthusi- 
asts, the first and most easy warfare was against 
the Jews, the murderers of the Son of God. In 
the trading cities of the Moselle and the Rhine 
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their colonies were numerous and rich, and 
they enjoyed, under the protection of the em- 
peror and the bishops, the free exercise of 
their religion.*®© At Verdun, Tréves, Mentz, 
Spires, Worms, many thousands of that un- 
happy people were pillaged and massacred,” 
nor had they felt a more bloody stroke since the 
persecution of Hadrian. A remnant was saved 
by the firmness of their bishops, who accepted a 
feigned and transient conversion; but the more 
obstinate Jews opposed their fanaticism to the 
fanaticism of the Christians, barricadoed their 
houses, and, precipitating theinselves, their 
families, and their wealth into the rivers or the 
flames, disappointed the malice, or at least the 
avarice, of their innplacable foes. 

Between the frontiers of Austria and the seat 
of the Byzantine monarchy the crusaders were 
coinpelled to traverse an interval of six hun- 
dred miles, the wild and desolate countries of 
HMungary** and Bulgaria. The soil is fruitful, 
and intersected with rivers; but it was then 
covered with morasses and forests. which spread 
to aw boundless extent whenever man has ceased 
toexercise his vominiga over the earth. Both na- 
ions had imbibed the rudiments of Christian- 
ity: the Hungarians were ruled by their native 
princes, the Bulgarians by a lieutenant of the 
Greek emperor; but, on the slightest provoca- 
tion, their ferocious nature was rekindled, and 
ainple provocation was atlorded bv the disorders 
of the first pilgrims. Agriculture must have been 
unskilful and languid among a people whose 
ciues were built of reeds and timber, which were 
deserted in the summer season for the tents of 
hunters and shepherds. A scanty supplv of pro- 
visions was rudely demanded, forcibly seized, 
and greedily consumed, and on the first quarrel 
the crusaders gave a loose to indignation and 
revenge. But their ignorance of the country, of 
war, and of discipline exposed them to every 
snare. The Greck praefect of Bulgaria com- 
inanded a regular force; at the trumpet of the 
Hungarian king, the eighth or the tenth of his 
martial subjects bent their bows and mounted 
on horseback; their policy was insidious, and 
their retaliation on these pious robbers was un- 
relenting and bloody.® About a third of the 
naked fugitives, and the hermit Peter was of 
the number, escaped to the ‘Thracian moun- 
tains; and the emperor, who respected the 
pilgrimage and succour of the Latins, con- 
ducted them by secure and casy journeys to 
Constantinople, and advised them to await the 
arrival of their brethren. For a while they re- 
membered their faults and losses, but no sooner 
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were they revived by the hospitable entertain- 
ment, than their venom was again inflamed; 
they stung their benefactor, and neither gardens, 
nor palaces, nor churches, were safe from their 
depredations. For his own safety, Alexius al- 
lured them to pass over to the Asiatic side of the 
Bosphorus; but their blind impetuosity soon 
urged them to desert the station which he had 
assigned, and to rush headlong against the 
Turks, who occupied the road of Jerusalem. 
The hermit, conscious of his shame, had with- 
drawn from the camp to Constantinople; and 
his lieutenant, Walter the Penniless, who was 
worthy of a better command, atteinpted with- 
out success to introduce some order and pru- 
dence ainong the herd of savages. They sepa- 
rated in quest of prey. and themselves fell an 
easy prey to the arts of the sultan. By a rumour 
that their foremost companions were rioting in 
the spoils of his capital, Soliman tempted the 
inain body te descend into the plain of Nice: 
they were overwhelmed by the Turkish arrows, 
and a pyramid of bones*® informed their com- 
panions of the place of their defeat. Of the first 
crusuders, three hundred thousand had already 
perished before a single city was rescued from 
the infidels, before their graver and more noble 
brethren had completed the preparations of 
their enterprise.” 

None of the ereat sovereigns of Europe em- 
barked their persons in the first crusade. The 
emperor Henry the Fourth was not disposed to 
obey the summons of the pope; Philip the First 
of France was occupied by his pleasures; Wil- 
liam Rufus of Uneland by a recent conquest; 
the kings of Spain were engaged in a domestic 
war against the Moors; and the northern 
monarchs of Scotland, Denmark.” Sweden, 
and Poland ‘vere vet strangers to the passions 
and interests of the South. The religious ardour 
was more strongly felt by the princes of the 
second order, who held an important place in 
the feudal svstem. Their situation will naturally 
cast under four distinct heads the review of their 
names and characters; but I may escape some 
needless repetition, by observing at once that 
courage and the exercise of arms are the com- 
mon attribute of these Christian adventurers. 
! The first rank both in war and council is 
justly due to Godfrey of Bouillon; and happy 
would it have been for the crusaders, if they had 
trusted themselves to the sole conduct of that 
accomplished hero, a worthy representative of 
Charlemagne, from whom he was descended in 
the female line. His father was of the noble race 
of the counts of Boulogne: Brabant, the lower 
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province of Lorraine, ** was the inheritance of 
his mother; and by the emperor’s bounty he 
was himself invested with that ducal tide, 
which has been improperly transferred to his 
lordship of Bouillon in the Ardennes.‘ In the 
service of Henry the Fourth he bore the great 
standard of the empire, and pierced with his 
lance the breast of Rodolph, the rebel king: 
Godfrey was the first who ascended the walls of 
Rome; and his sickness, his vow, perhaps his re- 
morse for bearing arms against the pope, con- 
firmed an early resolution of visiting the holy 
sepulchre not as a pilgrim, but a deliverer. His 
valour was matured by prudence and modera- 
tion; his piety, though blind, was sincere; 
and, in the tumult of a camp, he practised the 
real and fictitious virtues of a convent. Superior 
to the private factions of the chiefs, he reserved 
his enmity for the enemies of Christ; and 
though he gained a kingdom by the attempt, 
his pure and disinterested zeal was acknowl- 
edged by his rivals. Godirey of Bouillon*® was 
accompanied by his two brothers, by Eustace 
the elder, who had succecded to the county of 
Boulogne, and by the younger, Baldwin, a 
character of more ambiguous virtue. The duke 
of Lorraine was alike celebrated on either side 
of the Rhine: from his birth and education, he 
was equally conversant with the French and 
Teutonic languages: the barons of France, 
Germany, and Lorraine assembled their vas- 
sals; and the confederate force that marched 
under his banner was composed of fourscore 
thousand foot and about ten thousand horse. 
II. In the parliament that was held at Paris, in 
the king's presence, about two months after the 
council of Clermont, Hugh, count of Verinan- 
dois, was the most conspicuous of the princcs 
who assumed the cross. But the appellation of 
the Great was applied, not so much to his merit 
or possessions (though neither were contempt- 
ible), as to the royal birth of the brother of the 
king of France." Robert, duke of Normandy, 
was the eldest son of William the Conqucror; 
but on his father’s death he was deprived of 
the kingdom of England, by his own indo- 
lence and the activity of his brother Rufus. 
The worth of Robert was degraded by an 
excessive levity and easiness of temper: his 
cheerfulness seduced him to the indulgence 
of pleasure; his profuse liberality inipover- 
ished the prince and people; his indiscrimi- 
nate clemency multiplied the number of offen- 
ders; and the ainiable qualities of a private 
man became the essential defects of a sovereign. 
For the trifling sum of ten thousand marks he 
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mortgaged Norinandy during his absence to the 
English usurper;*” but his engagement and 
behaviour in the holy war announced in Robert 
a rcformation of manners, and restored him in 
some degree to the public esteem. Another 
Robert was count of Flanders, a royal province, 
which, in this century, gave three queens to the 
thrones of France, England, and Denmark: 
he was surnamed the Sword and Lance of the 
Christians; but in the exploits of a soldier he 
sometimes forgot the duties of a pencral. 
Stephen, count of Chartres, of Blois, and of 
Troyes, was one of the richest princes of the 
age; and the number of his castles has been 
compared to the three hundred and sixty-five 
days of the year. His mind was improved by 
literature; and, in the council of the chiefs, the 
eloquent Stephen® was chosen to discharge the 
ofhce of their president. These four were the 
principal leaders of the French, the Norinans, 
and the pilgriins of the British isles: but the list 
of the barons who were possessed of three or 
four towns would exceed. says a contemporary, 
the catalogue of the ‘Trojan war.” IIT. In the 
south of France the command was assumed by 
Adhemar, bishop of Puy, the pope’s legate, 
and by Raymond count of St. Giles and 
Toulouse, who added the prouder titles of duke 
of Narbonne and marquis of Provence. ‘Lhe 
former was a respectable prelate, alike qualified 
for this world and the next. The latter was a 
veteran warrior, who had fought against the 
Saracens of Spain, and who consecrated his de- 
clining age, not only to the deliverance, but to 
the perpetual service, of the holy sepulchre. 
His experience and riches gave him a strong 
ascendant in the Christian camp, whose dis- 
tress he was often able, and sometimes willing, 
to relieve. But it was casier for him to extort the 
praise of the Infidels than to preserve the love of 
his subjects and associates. His eminent quali- 
ties were clouded by a temper, haughty, en- 
vious, and obstinate; and, though he resigned 
an ample patrimony for the cause of God, his 
piety, in the public opinion, was not excmpt 
from avarice and ambition.*° A’ mercantile, 
rather than a martial, spirit prevailed among 
his provncials,*| a common name, which in- 
cluded the natives of Auvergne and Lan- 
guedoc,” the vassals of the kingdom of Bur- 
gundy or Arles. Froin the adjacent frontier of 
Spain he drew a band of hardy adventurers; 
as he marched through Lombardy, a crowd of 
Italians flocked to his standard, and his united 
force consisted of one hundred thousand horse 
and foot. If Raymond was the first to enlist and 
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the last to depart, the delay may be excused by 
the greatness of his preparation and the promise 
of an everlasting farewell. IV. The name of 
Bohemond, the son of Robert Guiscard, was 
already famous by his double victory over the 
Greek emperor: but his father’s will had re- 
duced him to the principality of Tarentum, and 
the remembrance of his Eastern trophies, till 
he was awakened by the ruinour and passage of 
the French pilgrims. It is in the person of this 
Norinan chief that we may scek for the coolest 
policy and ambition, with a small allay of re- 
ligious fanaticism. His conduct may justify a 
belief that he had secretly directed the design of 
the pope, which he affected to second with 
astonishment and zeal: at the siege of Amalphi 
his example and discourse inflamed the passions 
of a confederate army; he instantly tore his 
garment to supply crosses for the numicrous 
candidates, and prepared to visit Constanti- 
nople and Asia at the head of ten thousand 
horse and twenty thousand foot. Several 
princes of the Norman race accompanied 
this veteran general; and his cousin Tancred* 
was the parui.a, 2ather than the servant, of the 
war. In the accomplished character of Tan- 
cred we discover all the virtues of a perfect 
knight,®* the true spirit of chivalry, which in- 
spired the generous sentiments and social offices 
of man far better than the base philosophy, or 
the baser religion, of the times. 

Between the age of Charlemagne and that 
of the crusades, a revolution had taken place 
among the Spaniards, the Normans, and the 
French, which was gradually extended to the 
rest of Europe. ‘The service of the infantry was 
degraded to the plebeians; the cavalry formed 
the strength of the armies; and the honourable 
name of miles, or soldier, was confined to the 
gentlemen® who served on horseback, and were 
invested with the character of knighthood. ‘Lhe 
dukes and counts, who had usurped the rights 
of sovercignty, divided the provinces among 
their faithful barons: the barons distributed 
among their vassals the fiefs or benefices of their 
jurisdiction; and these military tenants, the 
peers of each other and of their lord, composed 
_ the noble or equestrian order, which disdained 
to conceive the peasant or burgher as of the 
same species with themselves. ‘The dignity of 
their birth was preserved by pure and equal 
alliances; their sons alone, who could produce 
fuur quarters or lines of ancestry, without spot 
or reproach, might Iegally pretend to the 
honour of knighthood; but a valiant plebeian 
was sometimes enriched and ennobled by the 
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sword, and became the father of a new race. A 
single knight could impart, according to his 
judginent, the character which he received; 
and the warlike sovereigns of Europe derived 
more glory from this personal distinction than 
from the lustre of their diadem. This ceremony, 
of which some traces may be found in Tacitus 
and the woods of Germany," was in its origin 
simple and profane: the candidate, after sore 
previous trial, was invested with the sword and 
spurs; and his cheek or shoulder was touched 
with a slight blow, as an cinblem of the last af- 
front which it was lawful for him to endure. 
But superstition mingled in every public and 
private action of life: in the holy wars it sancti- 
fied the profession of arms; and the order of 
chivalry was assimilated in its rights and privi- 
leges to the sacred orders of priesthood. The 
bath and white garment of the novice were an 
indecent copy of the regeneration of baptism: 
his sword, which he offered on the altar, was 
blessed by the ministers of religion: his solemn 
reception was preceded by fasts and vigils; and 
he was created a knight in the name of God, of 
St. George, and of St. Michael the archangel. 
He swore to accomplish the duties of his pro- 
fession ; and education, example, and the public 
opinion were the inviolable guardians of his 
oath, As the champion of God and the ladies (I 
blush to unite such discordant names). he de- 
voted himself to speak with truth; to maintain 
the right; to protect the distressed; to practise 
courtesy, a Virtue less familiar to the ancients; to 
pursuc the infidels; to despise the allurements of 
ease and safety; and to vindicate in every per- 
ilous adventure the honour of his character. 
The abuse of the same spirit provoked the il- 
literate knight to disdain the arts of industry 
and peace; to esteem himself the sole judge and 
aveneer of his own injuries; and proudly to 
neglect the laws of civil society and military 
discipline. Yet the benetits of this institution, to 
refine the temper of barbarians, and to infuse 
some principles of faith, justice. and humanity, 
were strongly felt, and have been often ob- 
served. The asperity of national prejudice was 
softened; and the community of religion and 
aris spread a similar colour and generous 
emulation over the face of Christendom. 
Abroad in enterprise and pilgrimage, at hoine 
in martial exercise, the warriors of every coun- 
try were perpetually associated; and impartial 
taste must prefer a Gothic tournainent to the 
Olympic games of classic antiquity.*" Instead of 
the naked spectacles which corrupted the man- 
ners of the Greeks, and banished from the stadi- 
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um the virgins and matrons, the pompous dec- 
oration of the lists was crowned with the pres- 
ence of chaste and high-born beauty, from whose 
hands the conqueror received the prize of his 
dexterity and courage. The shill and strength 
that were exerted in wrestling and boxing bear 
a distant and doubtful relation to the merit of a 
soldier; but the tournaments, as they were iIn- 
vented in France, and eagerly adopted both in 
the East and West, presented a lively image of 
the business of the field. The single combats, 
the general skirmish, the defence of a pass, or 
castle, were rehearsed as in actual service; 
and the contest, both in real and mimic war, 
was decided by the superior management of the 
horse and lance. The lance was the proper and 
peculiar weapon of the knight: his horse was of 
a large and heavy breed; but this charger, till 
he was roused by the approaching danger, was 
usually led by an attendant, and he quietly rode 
a pad or palfrey of a more casy pace. His helmet 
and sword, his greaves and buckler, it would 
be superfluous to describe; but I may remark, 
that, at the period of the crusades, the armour 
was less ponderous than in later times; and 
that, instead of a massy cuirass, his breast was 
defended by a hauberk or coat of mail. When 
their long lances were fixed in the rest. the 
warriors furiously spurred their horses against 
the foe; and the light cavalry of the Turks and 
Arabs could seldom stand against the direct and 
impetuous weight of their charge. Each knight 
was attended to the field by his faithful squire, a 
youth of equal birth and similar hopes; he was 
followed by his archers and men-at-arms, and 
four, or five, or six soldiers, were computed as 
the furniture of a complete dance. In the expedi- 
tions to the neighbouring kingdoms or the 
Holy Land, the duties of the feudal tenure no 
longer subsisted; the voluntary service of the 
knights and their followers was cither prompted 
by zeal or attachment, or purchased with re- 
wards and promises; and the nurnbers of cach 
squadron were measured by the power, the 
wealth, and the fame of each independent 
chieftain. They were distinguished by his 
banner, his armorial coat, and his cry of war; 
and the most ancient families of Europe must 
seek in these achievements the origin and 
proof of their nobility. In this rapid portrait of 
chivalry I have been urged to anticipate on the 
story of the crusades, at once an eflect and a 
cause of this memorable institution. 8 

Such were the troops, and such the leaders, 
who assumed the cross for the deliverance of the 
holy sepulchre. As soon as they were relieved 
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by the absence of the plebeian multitude, they 
encouraged each other, by interviews and mes- 
Sages, to accomplish their vow, and hasten thcir 
departure. Their wives and sisters were de- 
sirous of partaking the danger and merit of the 
pilgrimage: their portable treasures were con- 
veyed in bars of silver and gold; and the princes 
and barons were attended by their equipage of 
hounds and hawks to amuse their leisure 
and to supply their table. The difficulty of pro- 
curing subsistence for so many myriads of men 
and horses engaged thein to separate their 
forces: their choice or situation determined the 
road; and it was agreed to meet in the neigh- 
bourhood of Constantinople, and from thence to 
begin their operations against the Turks. From 
the banks of the Meuse and the Mosclle, God- 
frey of Bouillon followed the direct way of Ger- 
inanv, Hfungarv, and Bulgaria; and, as lone as 
he exercised the sole command, every step af- 
forded soine proof of his prudence and virtue. 
On the contines of Hungarv he was stopped 
three weeks by a Christian people, to whom the 
name, or at least the abuse, of the cross was 
justly odious. [he Hungarians still smarted 
with the wounds which they had received from 
the first pilgrims: in their turn they had abused 
the right of defence and retaliation; and they 
had reason to apprehend a severe revenge fron. 
a hero of the same nation, and who was en- 
gaved in the same cause. But, after weighing the 
motives and the events, the virtyous duke was 
content to pity the crimes and misfortunes of his 
worthless brethren; and his twelve deputies, the 
messengers of peace, requested in his name a 
free passage and an equal market. ‘lo remove 
their suspicions, Godfrey trusted himself, and 
afterwards his brother, to the faith of Carloman, 
king of Hungary, who treated ther with a 
simple but hospitable entertainment: the treaty 
was sanctified by their common Gospel; and 
a proclamation, under pain of death, restrained 
the animosity and licence of the Latin soldiers. 
From Austria to Belgrade, they traversed the 
plains of Hungary, without enduring or ofler- 
ing an injury; and the proximity of Carloman, 
who hovered on their flanks with his numerous 
cavalry, was a precaution not less useful for 
their safety than for his own. ‘They reached the 
banks of the Save; and no sooner had they 
passed the river than the king of Hungary 
restored the hostages, and saluted their de- 
parture with the fairest wishes for the success of 
their enterprise. With the same conduct and 
discipline Godfrey pervaded the woods of Bul- 
garia and the frontiers of ‘Thrace; and might 
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congratulate himself that he had almost 
reached the first term of his pilgrimage without 
drawing his sword against a Christian ad- 
versary. After an easy and pleasant journey 
through Lombardy, from Turin to Aquilcia, 
Raymond and his provincials marched forty 
days through the savage country of Dalmatia” 
and Sclavonia. The weather was a perpetual 
fog; the land was mountainous and desolate; 
the natives were either fugitive or hostile: loose 
in their religion and government, they refused to 
furnish provisions or guides; murdered the 
strapelers; and exercised by night and day the 
vigilance of the count, who derived more se- 
curity from the punishment of some captive 
robbers than from his interview and treaty with 
the prince of Scodra.®° lis march between 
Durazzo and Constantinople was harassed, 
without being stopped, by the peasants and 
soldiers of the Greek emperor; and the same 
faint and ambiguous hostility was prepared 
for the reinaining chiefs. who passed the Adri- 
atic from the coast of Italy. Bohemond had 
arms and vessels. and foresicht and disci- 
pline; and his nome was not forgotten in the 
provinces of Epirus and ‘Thessaly. Whatever 
obstacles he encountered were surmounted by 
his military conduct and the valour of Tan- 
cred; and if the Norman prince affected to 
spare the Greeks, he gorged his soldiers with the 
full plunder of an heretical castle.“ “The nobles 
of France pressed forwards with the vain and 
thoughtless ardour of which their nauon has 
been sometimes accused. From the Alps to 
Apulia the march of Hugh the Great, of the two 
Roberts, and of Stephen of Chartres. through a 
wealthy country, and amidst the applauding 
Catholics, was a devout or triumphant prog- 
ress: they kissed the feet of the Ronan pontiff; 
and the golden standard of St. Peter was de- 
livered to the brother of the French monarch. 
But in this visit of piety and pleasure then neg- 
lected to secure the season and the means of 
their embarkation: the winter was insensibly 
lost: their troops were scattered aud corrupted 
in the towns of Ltaly. ‘They separately ac- 
complished their passage. regardless of safety or 
dignity; and within nine months from the feast 
‘of the Assumption, the day appointed by Ur- 
ban, all the Latin princes had reached Con- 
stantinople, But the count of Vermandois was 
produced as a captive; his foremost vessels were 
scattered by a tempest; and his person, against 
the law of nations, was detained by the licuten- 
ants of Alexius. Yet the arrival of Hugh had 
been announced by four-and-twenty knights in 
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golden armour, who commanded the emperor 
to revere the general of the Latin Christians, the 
brother of the king of kings.® 

In some Oriental tale [ have read the fable of 
a shepherd who was ruined by the accomplish- 
ment of his own wishes: he had prayed for 
water; the Ganges was turned into his ground, 
and his flock and cottage were swept away by 
the inundation. Such was the fortune, or at 
least the apprehension, of the Greek emperor 
Alexius Comnenus, whose name has already 
appeared in this history, and whose conduct is 
so differently represented by his daughter 
Anna. and by the Latin writers.®° In the 
council of Placentia his ambassadors had so- 
licited a moderate succour, perhaps of ten thou- 
sand soldiers; but he was astonished by the ap- 
proach of so many potent chiefs and fanatic 
nations. ‘The emperor fluctuated between hope 
and fear, between timidity and courage; but in 
the crooked policy which he mistook for wis- 
dom, I cannot believe, I cannot discern, that he 
maliciously conspired against the life or honour 
of the French heroes. The promiscuous multi- 
tudes of Peter the Hermit were savage beasts, 
alike destitute of humanity and reason: nor was 
it possible fur Alexius to prevent or deplore 
their destruction. The troops of Godfrey and 
his peers were less contempuble. but not less 
suspicious, to the Greek emperor. Their motives 
might be pure and pious; but he was equallv 
alarmed by his knowledge of the ambitious 
Boheinond, and his ignorance of the Transal- 
pine chiefs: the courage of the French was blind 
and headstrong; they might be tempted by the 
luxury and wealth of Greece. and elated by 
the view and vupinion of their invincible 
strength; and Jerisalem might be forgotten in 
the prospect of Constantinople. After a long 
march and painful abstinence, the troops of 
Godirey encamped in the plains of Thrace; 
they heard with indignation that their brother, 
the count of Vermandois, was imprisoned by 
the Greeks; and their reluctant duke was com- 
pelled to indulge them in some freedom of re- 
taliation and rapine. They were appeased by 
the submission of Alexius: he promised to 
supply their camp; and as they refused, in the 
midst of winter, to pass the Bosphorus, their 
quarters were assigned among the gardens 
and palaces on the shores of that narrow sea. 
But an incurable jealousy still rankled in the 
minds of the two nations, who despised each 
other as slaves and barbarians. Ignorance is the 
ground of suspicion, and suspicion was in- 
flamed into daily provocations: prejudice is 
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blind, hunger is deaf; and Alexius is accused of 
a design to starve or assault the Latins in a 
dangerous post, on all sides encompassed with 
the waters.°® Godfrey sounded his trumpets, 
burst the net, overspread the plain, and insulted 
the suburbs: but the gates of Constantinople 
were strongly fortified; the ramparts werc lined 
with archers; and after a doubtful conflict, both 
parties listened to the voice of peace and re- 
ligion. ‘The gifts and promises of the emperor 
insensibly soothed the fierce spirit of the West- 
ern strangers; as a Christian warrior, he re- 
kindled their zeal for the prosecution of their 
holy enterprise, which he engaged to second 
with his troops and treasures. On the return of 
spring, Godfrey was persuaded to occupy a 
pleasant and plentiful camp in Asia; and no 
sooner had he passed the Bosphorus than the 
Greek vessels were suddenly recalled to the op- 
posite shore. The same policy was repeated with 
the succeeding chiefs, who were swayed by the 
example, and weakened by the departure, of 
their foremost companions. By his skill and 
diligence Alexius prevented the union of any 
two of the confedcrate armies at the same 
moment under the walls of Constantinople; and 
before the feast of the Pentecost not a Latin 
pilgrim was left on the coast of Europe. 

The same arms which threatened Europe 
might deliver Asia, and repel the Turks from 
the neighbouring shores of the Bosphorus and 
Hellespont. The fair provinces from Nice to 
Antioch were the recent patrimony of the 
Roman emperor; and his ancient and perpetual 
claim still embraced the kingdoms of Syria and’ 
Egypt. In his enthusiasm, Alexius indulged, or 
affected, the ambitious hope of leading his new 
allies to subvert the thrones of the East; but the 
calmer dictates of reason and temper dissuaded 
him from exposing his royal person to the faith 
of unknown and lawless barbarians. His pru- 
dence, or his pride, was content with extorting 
from the French princes an oath of homage and 
fidelity, and a solemn promise that they would 
either restore, or hold, their Asiatic conquests, 
as the humble and loyal vassals of the Roman 
empire. Their independent spirit was fired at 
the mention of their forcign and voluntary 
servitude: they successively yielded to the dex- 
terous application of gifts and flattery; and the 
first proselytes became the most eloquent and 
effectual missionaries to multiply the compan- 
ions of their shamc. The pride of Hugh of 
Vermandois was soothed by the honours of his 
captivity; and in the brother of the French king 
the example of submission was prevalent and 
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weighty. In the mind of Godfrey of Bouillon 
every human consideration was subordinate to 
the glory of God and the success of the crusade. 
He had firmly resisted the temptations of 
Bohemond and Raymond, who urged the at- 
tack and conquest of Constantinople. Alexius 
esteemed his virtues, deservedly named him 
the champion of the empire, and dignified his 
homage with the filial name and the rites of 
adoption.” ‘The hateful Bohemond was re- 
ceived as a true and ancient ally; and if the 
emperor reminded him of former hostilities. it 
was only to praise the valour that he had 
displayed, and the glory that he had acquired, 
in the fields of Durazzo and Larissa. The son of 
Guiscard was lodged, and entertained, and 
served with Imperial pomp: one day, as he 
passed through the gallery of the palace, a door 
was carelessly left open to expose a pile of gold 
and silver, of silk and gems, of curious and 
costly furniture, that was heaped in seeming 
disorder from the floor to the roof of the cham- 
ber. “What conquests,” exclaimed the amm- 
bitious miser, “‘might not be achieved by the 
possession of such a treasure?”’—“It is your 
own,” replied a Greek attendant, who watched 
the motions of his soul; and Bohemond, after 
some hesitation, condescended to accept this 
magnificent present. ‘he Norman was flattered 
by the assurance of an independent princi- 
pality; and Alexius eluded, rather than denied, 
his daring demand of the office of great do- 
mestic, or general of the East. ‘he two Roberts, 
the son of the conqueror of England, and the 
kinsman of three queens,®* bowed in. their 
turn before the Byzantire throne. A private let- 
ter of Stephen of Chartres attests his admiration 
of the emperor, the most excellent and liberal of 
nen, who taught him to believe that he was a 
favourite, and promised to educate and estab- 
lish his youngest son. In his southern province, 
the count of St. Giles and Toulouse faintly 
recognised the supremacy of the king of France, 
a prince of a foreign nation and language. At 
the head of a hundred thousand men, he de- 
clared that he was the soldier and servant of 
Christ alone, and that the Greck might be 
satisfied with an equal treaty of alliance and 
friendship. His obstinate resistance enhanced 
the value and the price of his submission; and 
he shone, says the princess Anna, among the 
barbarians, as the sun amidst the stars of 
heaven. His disgust of the noise and insolence of 
the French, his suspicions of the designs of 
Bohenond, the emperor imparted to his 
faithful Raymond; and that aged statesman 
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might clearly discern, that, however false in 
friendship, he was sincere in his enmity.” The 
spirit of chivalry was last subdued in the person 
of Tancred; and none could deem them- 
selves dishonoured by the imitation of that gal- 
lant knight. He disdained the gold and flattery 
of the Greek monarch; assaulted in his presence 
an insolent patrician; escaped to Asia in the 
habit of a private soldier; and yielded with a 
sigh to the authority of Bohemond, and the 
interest of the Christian cause. The best and 
most ostensible reason was the impossibility of 
passing the sea and accomplishing their vow 
without the licence and the vessels of Alexius; 
but they cherished a secret hope, that, as soon as 
they trod the continent of Asia, their swords 
would obliterate their shame, and dissolve the 
engagement, which on his side might not be 
very faithfully performed. The ceremony of 
their homage was grateful to a people who had 
long since considered pride as the substitute of 
power. High on his throne the emperor sat 
mute and immovable: his majesty was adored 
by the Latin princes; and they submitted to 
kiss either his fee( or his knees, an indignity 
which their own writers are asliamed to confess, 
and unable to deny.’® 

Private or public interest suppressed the mur- 
murs of the dukes and counts; but a French 
baron (he is supposed to be Robert of Paris”) 
presumed to ascend the throne, and to place 
himself by the side of Alexius. The sage reproof 
of Baldwin provoked him to exclaim, in 
his barbarous idiom, ‘“Who is this rustic, that 
keeps his seat while so many valiant captains 
are standing round him?” The emperor main- 
tained his silence. dissembled his indignation, 
and questioned his interpreter concerning the 
meaning of the words, which he partly sus- 
pected from the universal language of gesture 
and countenance. Before the departure of the 
pilgrims he endeavoured to learn the name 
and condition of the audacious baron. ‘‘I am a 
Frenchman,” replied Robert, ‘“‘of the purest 
and most ancient nobility of my country. All 
that I know is, that there 1s a church in my 
neighbourhood,” the resort of those who are de- 
sirous of approving their valour in single com- 
bat. Till an enemy appears, they address their 
prayers to God and his saints. ‘That church I have 
frequently visited, but never have I found an an- 
tagonist who dared to accept my defiance.” Alex- 
iu. dismissed the challenger with some prudent 
advice for his conduct in the Turkish warfare; 
and history repeats with pleasure this lively ex- 
ample of the manners of his age and country. 
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The conquest of Asia was undertaken and 
achieved by Alexander, with thirty-five thou- 
sand Macedonians and Greeks;”* and his best 
hope was in the strength and discipline of his 
phalanx of infantry. The principal force of the 
crusaders consisted in their cavalry; and when 
that force was mustered in the plains of 
Bithynia, the knights and their martial at- 
tendants on horseback amounted to one hun- 
dred thousand fighting men, completely armed 
with the helmet and coat of mail. The value of 
these soldiers deserved a strict and authentic 
account; and the flower of European chivalry 
might furnish, in a first effort, this formidable 
body of heavy horse. A part of the infantry 
might be enrolled for the service of scouts, 
pioneers, and archers; but the promiscuous 
crowd were lost in their own disorder; and we 
depend not on the eyes or knowledge. but on 
the belief and fancy, of a chaplain of Count 
Baldwin,” in the estimate of six hundred thou- 
sand pilgrims ‘able to bear arms, besides the 
priests and monks, the women and children, of 
the Latin camp. The reader starts; and before 
he is recovered from his surprise I shal] add. on 
the same testimony, that, if all who took the 
cross had accomplished their vow, above six 
MILLIONS would have migrated from Europe to 
Asia. Under this oppression of faith I derive 
some relief from a more sagacious and thinking 
writer,’> who. after the same review of the 
cavalry, accuses the credulity of the priest of 
Chartres, and even doubts whether the Crsalpine 
regions (in the geography of a Frenchman) 
were sufhicient to produce and pour forth such 
incredible multitudes. The coolest scepticism 
will remember that of these religious volunteers 
great numbers never beheld Constantinople 
and Nice. Of enthusiasm the influence is irregu- 
lar and transient: many were detained at home 
by reason or cowardice, by poverty or weak- 
ness; and many were repulsed by the obstacles 
of the way, the more insuperable as they were 
unforescen to these ignorant fanatics. ‘The sav- 
age countries of Hungary and Bulgaria were 
whitened with their bones: their vanguard was 
cut in pieces by the Turkish sultan; and the loss 
of the first adventure, by the sword. or climate, 
or fatigue, has already been stated at three 
hundred thousand men. Yet the myriads that 
survived, that marched, that pressed forwards 
on the holy pilgrimage, were a subject of 
astonishment to themselves and to the Greeks. 
The copious energy of her language sinks under 
the efforts of the princess Anna:” the images of 
locusts, of leaves and flowers, of the sands of the 
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sea, or the stars of heaven, imperfectly represent 
what she had seen and heard; and the daughter 
of Alexius exclaims that Europe was loosened 
from its foundations, and hurled against Asia. 
The ancient hosts of Darius and Xerxes labour 
under the same doubt of a vague and indefinite 
magnitude; but I am inclined to believe that a 
larger number has never been contained within 
the lines of a single camp than at the siege of 
Nice, the first operation of the Latin princes. 
Their motives, their characters, and their arms, 
have been already displayed. Of their troops, 
the most numerous portion were natives of 
France: the Low Countries, the banks of the 
Rhine, and Apulia sent a powerful reinforce- 
ment: some bands of adventurers were drawn 
from Spain, Lombardy, and Englond;’7 and 
from the distant bogs and mountains of Ireland 
and Scotland’® issued some naked and savage 
fanatics, ferocious at home, but unwarlike 
abroad. Had not superstition condemned the 
sacrilegious prudence of depriving the poorest 
or weakest Christian of the merit of the pil- 
grimage, the useless crowd, with mouths but 
without hands, might have been stationed in the 
Greek empire till their companions had opened 
and secured the way of the Lord. A small 
remnant of the pilgrims, who passed the 
Bosphorus, was permitted to visit the holy 
sepulchre. Their northern constitution was 
scorched by the rays, and infected by the 
vapours, of a Syrian sun. ‘They consumed, with 
heedless prodigality, their storcs of water and 
provision: their numbers exhausted the inland 
country: the sea was remote, the Greeks were 
unfriendly, and the Christians of every sect fled 
before the voracious and cruel rapine of thcir 
brethren. In the dire necessity of famine, they 
sometimes roasted and devoured the flesh of 
their infant or adult captives. Among the 
Turks and Saracens, the idolaters of Europe 
were rendered more odious by the name and rep- 
utation of cannibals; the spies, who introduced 
themselves into the kitchen of Bohemond, were 
shown several human bodies turning on the 
spit: and the artful Norman encouraged a re- 
port which increased at the same time the 
abhorrence and the terror of the infidels.” 

I have expatiated with pleasure on the first 
steps of the crusaders, as they paint the man- 
ners and character of Europe: but I shall 
abridge the tedious and uniform narrative of 
their blind achievements, which were per- 
formed by strength and are described by 
ignorance. From their first station in the neigh- 
bourhood of Nicomedia, they advanced in suc- 
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cessive divisions; passed the contracted limit of 
the Greek empire; opened a road through the 
hills; and commenced, by the siege of his capi- 
tal, their pious warfare against the Turkish sul- 
tan. His kingdom of Roum extended from the 
Hellespont to the confines of Syria, and barred 
the pilgrimage of Jerusalem: his name was Kil- 
idge-Arslan, or Soliman,® of the race of Seljuk, 
and son of the first conqueror; and in the de- 
fence of a land which the Turks considered as 
their own, he deserved the praise of his ene- 
mies, by whom alone he is known to posterity. 
Yielding to the first impulse of the torrent, he 
deposited his family and treasure in Nice; re- 
tired to the mountains with fifty thousand 
horse; and twice descended to assault the 
camps or quarters of the Christian besiegers, 
which formed an imperfect circle of above six 
miles. The lofty and solid walls of Nice were 
covered by a deep ditch, and flanked by three 
hundred and seventy towers; and on the verge 
of Christendom the Moslenis were trained in 
arms. and inflamed by rehgion. Before this city 
the Fiench princes occupied their stations. and 
prosecuted their attacks without correspond- 
ence or subordination: emulation prompted 
their valour; but their valour was sullied by 
cruelty, and their emulation degenerated into 
envy and civil discord. In the siege of Nice the 
arts and engines of antiquity were empluyed by 
the Latins; the mine and the battering-ram, the 
tortoise, and the belfry or movable turret, arti- 
ficial fire, and the catapult and balist, the sling, 
and the crossbow for the casting of stones 
and darts.*! In the space of seven weeks much 
labour and blood were expended, and some 
progress, especially by Count Raymond, was 
made on the side of the besiegers. But the 
Turks could protract their resistance and secure 
their escape, as long as they were masters of the 
lake™ Ascanius. which stretches several miles to 
the westward of the city. The means of conquest 
were supplied by the prudence and industry of 
Alexius; a gicat number of boats was trans- 
ported on sledges from the sea to the lake; they 
were filled with the most dexterous of his 
archers; the flight of the sultana was inter- 
cepted; Nice was invested by land and water; 
and a Greek emissary persuaded the _ in- 
habitants to accept his master's protection, and 
to save themselves, by a timely surrender, from 
the rage of the savages of Europe. In the 
moment of victory, or at least of hope, the cru- 
saders, thirsting for blood and plunder, were 
awed by the Imperial banner that streamed 
from the citadel; and Alexius guarded with 
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jealous vigilance this important conquest. The 
murmurs of the chiefs were stifled by honour 
or interest; and after a halt of nine days they 
directed their march towards Phrygia under the 
guidance of a Greek general, whom they sus- 
pected of a secret connivance with the sultan. 
The consort and the principal servants of Soli- 
man had been honourably restored without 
ransom; and the emperor’s generosity to the 
miscreants®’ was interpreted as treason to the 
Christian cause. 

Soliman was rather provoked than dismayed 
by the loss of his capital, he adinounished his 
subjects and allies of this strange invasion of 
the Western barbarians; the Turkish emirs 
obeyed the call of loyalty or religion, the ‘Turk- 
man hordes encainped round his standard, and 
his whole force is loosely stated by the Chris- 
tians at two hundred, or even three hundred 
and sixty thousand horse. Yet he patiently 
waited tll they had left behind them the sea 
and the Greek frontier, and, hovering on the 
flanks, observed their careless and confident 
progress in two columns beyond the view of 
cach other. Some mies before they could reach 
Doryleum in Phrvgia, the left. and least 
nuinerous, diviston was surprised and attacked, 
and almost oppressed, by the ‘Turkish cavalry.*4 
The heat of the weather, the clouds of arrows, 
and the barbarous onset overwhelmed the cru- 
saders; they lost their order and confidence, 
and the fainting fight was sustained bv the 
personal valour, rather than by the mulitary 
conduct, of Bohemond, Tanered, and Robert of 
Norinandy. ‘Vhey were revived by the welcome 
banners of duke Godfrey, who tlew to their suc- 
cour, With the count of Vermandois and sixty 
thousand horse, and was followed by Raymond 
of ‘Loulouse, the bishop of Puy, and the re- 
mainder of the sacred army. Without a mo- 
ment’s pause they formed in new order, and 
advanced to a second hattle. ‘Chey were re- 
ceived with equal resolution, and, in their 
common disdain for the unwarhke people of 
Greece and Asia, it was confessed on both sides 
that the Turks and the Franks were the only 
nations entitled to the appellation of soldicrs.®® 
Their cncounter was vaned, and balanced by 
the contrast of arms and discipline: of the 
direct charge and wheeling evolutions, of the 
couched lance and the brandished javelin, of a 
weighty broadsword and a crooked sabre, of 
cunnbrous armour and thin flowing robes, and 
of the long Tartar bow and the arbalist, or 
crossbow, a deadly weapon, yet unknown to the 
Orientals.®* As long as the horses were fresh, 
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and the quivers full, Soliman maintained the 
advantage of the day, and four thousand Chris- 
tians were pierced by the ‘Turkish arrows. In 
the evening swiftness yielded to strength; on 
either side the numbers were cqual, or at least 
as great as any ground could hold, or any gen- 
erals could manage; but, in turning the hills, 
the last division of Raymond and his fpro- 
vincials was led, perhaps without design, on the 
rear of an exhausted cnemy, and the long con- 
test was determined. Besides a nameless and 
unaccounted imultitude, three thousand pagan 
knights were slain in the battle and pursuit; the 
cainp of Soliman was pillaged, and in the 
variety of precious spoil the curiosity of the 
Latins was amused with foreign arms and ap- 
parel, and the new aspect of dromedaries and 
camels. ‘The importance of the victory was 
proved hy the hasty retreat of the sultan: reserv- 
ing ten thousand guards of the relics of his 
ariny, Soliman evacuated the kingdom of 
Roum, and hastened to implore the aid, and 
kindle the resentinent, of his Eastern brethren. 
In a march of five thousand miles the crusaders 
traversed the Lesser Asia, through a wasted 
land and deserted towns. without finding either 
a friend or an enemy. The geographer® may 
trace the position of Doryl@um, Antioch of 
Pisidia, Iconium, Archelais, and Germanicia, 
and may compare those classic appellations 
with the modern names of Eskishehr the old 
city, Akshehr the white city, Cogni. Erekli, and 
Marash. As the pilgriins passed over a desert, 
where a draughtof water is exchanged for silver, 
they were tormented by intolerable thirst, and 
on the banks of the first rivulet their haste and 
intemperance were sull more pernicious to the 
disorderly throng. They climbed with toil and 
danger the steep and slippery sides of Mount 
Taurus; many of the soldiers cast away their 
arms to secure their footsteps; and had not ter- 
ror preceded their van, thelong and trembling 
file might have been driven down the precipice 
by a handful of resolute enemies. Two of their 
most respectable chiefs, the duke of Lorraine 
and the count of Toulouse. were carried in lit- 
ters; Raymond was raised, as it is said, by mira- 
cle, from a hopeless malady; and Godfrey had 
been torn by a bear, as he pursued that rough 
and perilous chase in the mountains of Pisidia. 

To improve the general consternation, the 
cousin of Bohemond and the brother of God- 
frey were detached from the main army with 
their respective squadrons of five and of seven 
hundred knights. They overran in a rapid ca- 
reer the hills and sea-coast of Cilicia, from 
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Cogni to the Syrian gates; the Norman stand- 
ard was first planted on the walls of Tarsus and 
Malmistra; but the proud injustice of Baldwin 
at length provoked the patient and gencrous 
Italian, and they turned thcir consecrated 
swords against each other in a private and pro- 
fane quarrel. Honour was the motive, and fame 
the reward, of Tancred, but fortune smiled on 
the more selfish enterprise of his rival.** He was 
called to the assistance of a Greek or Arinenian 
tyrant, who had been suffered, under the Turk- 
ish yoke, to reign over the Christians of Edessa. 
Baldwin accepted the character of his son and 
champion, but no sooner was he introduced in- 
to the city than he inflamed the peuple to the 
massacre of his father, occupied the throne and 
treasure, extended his conquests over the hills of 
Armenia and the plain of Mesopotamia, and 
founded the first principality of the Franks or 
Latins, which subsisted fifty-four years beyond 
the Euphrates.® 

Before the Franks could enter Syria, the 
summer, and even the autumn, were coinpletely 
wasted; the siege of Antioch, or the separa- 
tion and repose of the army during the winter 
season, was strongly debated in their council; 
the love of arms and the holy sepulchre urged 
them to advance, and reason perhaps was on 
the side of resolution, since every hour of delay 
abates the fame and force of the invader, and 
multiplies the resources of defensive war. The 
capital of Syria was protected by the river 
Orontes, and the iron bridge of nine arches de- 
rives its name from the massy gates of the two. 
towers which are constructed at either end. 
They were opencd by the sword of the duke of 
Normandy; his victory gave entrance to three 
hundred thousand crusaders, an account which 
may allow some scope for Josses and desertion, 
but which clearly detects much exaggeration in 
the review of Nice. In the description of Anti- 
och® it is not easy to define a middle term be- 
tween her ancient magnificence, under the 
successors of Alexander and Augustus, and the 
modern aspect of Turkish desolation. The 
Tetrapolis, or four cities, if they retained their 
name and position, must have Ieft a large 
vacuity in a circumference of twelve miles; ind 
that measure, as well as the number of four 
hundred towers, are not perfectly consistent 
with the five gates so often mentioned in the 
history of the siege. Yet Antioch must have still 
flourished as a great and populous capital. At 
the head of the Turkish emirs, Baghisian, a 
veteran chief, commanded in the place; his gar- 
rison was composed of six or seven thousand 
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horse, and fifteen or twenty thousand foot; one 
hundred thousand Moslems are said to have 
fallen by the sword, and their numbers were 
probably inferior to the Greeks, Armenians, 
and Syrians, who had been no more than 
fourteen years the slaves of the house of Seljuk. 
From the remains of a solid and stately wall it 
appears to have arisen to the height of three- 
score feet in the valleys; and wherever less art 
and labour had been applied, the ground was 
supposed to be defended by the river, the mo- 
rass, and the mountains. Notwithstanding these 
fortifications, the city had been repeatedly 
taken by the Persians, the Arabs, the Greeks, 
and the Turks; so large a circuit must have 
yielded many previous pcints of attack, and ina 
siege that was formed about the middle of 
October the vigour of the execution could alone 
justify the boldness of the attempt. Whatever 
strength and valour could perform in the field 
was abundantly discharged by the champions 
Of the cross: in the frequent occasions of sallies, 
of forage, of the attack and detence of convoys, 
they were often victorious; and we can only 
complain that their exploits are someuines en- 
larged beyond the scale of probability and 
truth. The sword of Godtrey® divided a ‘Turk 
from the shoulder to the haunch, and one half 
of the infidel fell to the ground, while the other 
was transported by his horse to the city gate. 
As Robert of Normandy rode against his 
antagonist, “I devote thy head,’> he piously 
exclaimed, “to the demons of hell;’? and that 
head was instantly cloven to the breast by the 
resistless struke of his descending falchion. But 
the reality or the report of such gigantic 
prowess” must have taught the Moslems to 
heep within their walls, and against those walls 
of earth or stone the sword and the lance were 
unavailing weapons. In the slow and successive 
labours of a siege the crusaders were supine and 
ignorant, without skill to contrive, or moncy to 
purchase, or industry to use the artificial en- 
gines and implements of assault. In the con- 
quest of Nice they had been powerfully assisted 
by the wealth and knowledge of the Greek em- 
peror; his alsence was poorly supplied by some 
Genoese and Pisan vessels that were attracted 
by religion or trade to the coast of Syria; the 
stores were scanty, the return precarious, and 
the communication difficult and dangerous. 
Indolence or weakness had prevented the Franks 
from investing the entire circuit, and the per- 
pctual freedom of two gates relieved the wants 
and recruited the garrison of the city. At the 
end of seven months, after the ruin of their 
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cavalry and an enormous loss by famine, de- 
sertion, and fatigue, the progress of the cru- 
saders was imperceptible, and their success re- 
mote, if the Latin Ulysses, the artful and am- 
bitious Bohemond, had not employed the arms 
of cunning and deceit. ‘The Christians of Anti- 
och were numerous and discontented: Phirouz, 
a Syrian rencgado, had acquired the favour of 
the einir and the command of three towers, and 
the merit of his repentance disguised to the 
Latins, and perhaps to himself, the foul design 
of perfidy and treason. A secret correspondence, 
for their mutual interest, was soon established 
between Phirouz and the prince of Tarento; 
and Bohemond declared in the council of the 
chiefs that he could deliver the city into their 
hands. But he clainned the sovercignty of 
Antioch as the reward of his service, and the 
proposal which had been rejected by the envy, 
was at length extorted from the distress, of his 
equals, The nocturnal surprise was executed by 
the French and Norman princes. who ascended 
in person the scaling-ladders that were thrown 
from the walls; their new prosclyte, after the 
murder of his too vcrtjalens brother, embraced 
and introduced the servants of Christ, the army 
rushed through the gates, and the Moslems soon 
found that, although mercy was hopeless. re- 
sistance was impotent. But the citadel still re- 
fused to surrender, and the victors themselves 
were speedily encompassed and besieged by the 
innumerable forces of Kerboga, prince of 
Mosul, who, with twenty-cight ‘Turkish e:mirs, 
advanced to the deliverance of Antioch. Five- 
and-twenty days the Christians spent on the 
verge of destruction, and the proud licu- 
tenant of the caliph and the sultan left them 
only the choice of servitude or death.*4 In this 
extremity they collected the relics of their 
strength, sallied from the town, and in a single 
memorable day annihilated or dispersed the 
host of Turks and Arabians, which they might 
safely report to have consisted of sin hundred 
thousand men.™ Their supernatural allies I 
shall proceed to consider: the human causes of 
the victory of Antioch were the fearless despair 
of the Franks, and the surprise, the discord, per- 
haps the errors, of their unskilful and pre- 
sumptuous adversaries. The battle is described 
with a3 much disorder as it was fought; but we 
may observe the tent of Kerboga, a movable 
and spacious palace, enriched with the luxury 
of Asia, and capable of holding above two 
thousand persons; we may distinguish his three 
thousand guards, who were cased, the horses as 
well as the men, in complete steel. 
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In the eventful period of the siege and de- 
fence of Antioch, the crusaders were alternately 
exalted by victory or sunk in despair; either 
swelled with plenty or emaciated with hunger. 
A speculative reasoner might suppose that their 
faith had a strong and serious influence on 
their practice; and that the soldiers of the cross, 
the deliverers of the holy sepulchre, prepared 
themselves by a sober and virtuous life for 
the daily contemplation of martyrdom. Ex- 
perience blows away this charitable illusion; 
and seldom does the history of profane war dis- 
play such scenes of intemperance and prostitu- 
tion as were exhibited under the walls of 
Antioch. The grove of Daphne no longer 
flourished; but the Syrian air was still im- 
pregnated with the same vices; the Chris- 
tians were seduced by every temptation® that 
nature cither prompts or reprobates; the au- 
thority of the chiefs was despised; and sermons 
and edicts were alike fruitless against those 
scandalous disorders, not less pernicious to 
military discipline than repugnant to evangcelic 
purity. In the first days of the siege and the pos- 
session of Antioch the Franks consumed with 
wanton and thoughtless prodigality the frugal 
subsistence of weeks and months: the desolate 
country no longer yielded a supply; and from 
thut country they were at length excluded by 
the arms of the besieging Turks. Disease, the 
faithful companion of want, was envenomed by 
the rains of the winter, the summer heats, un- 
wholesome food, and the close imprisonment of 
multitudes. ‘Che pictures of famine and pesti- 
lence are always the same, and always dis- 
gustful; and our imagination may suggest the 
nature of their sufferings and their resources. 
The remains of treasure or spoil were eagerly 
lavished in the purchase of the vilest nourish- 
ment: and dreadful must have been the calami- 
tics of the poor, since, after paying three marks 
of silver for a goat and fifteen for a lean camel,” 
the count of Flanders was reduced to beg a din- 
ner, and duke Godfrey to borrow a _ horse. 
Sixty thousand horses had been reviewed in the 
camp; before the end of the siege they were 
diminished to two thousand, and scarcely two 
hundred fit for service could be mustered on the 
day of battle. Weakness of body and terror of 
mind extinguished the ardent enthusiasm of 
the pilgrims; and every motive of honour and 
religion was subdued by the desire of life.® 
Among the chiefs, three heroes may be found 
without fear or reproach: Godfrey of Bouillon 
was supported by his magnanimous piety; 
Bohemond by ambition and interest; and 
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Tancred declared, in the true spirit of chivalry, 
that, as long as he was at the head of forty 
knights, he would never relinquish the enter- 
prise of Palestine. But the count of Toulouse 
and Provence was suspected of a voluntary in- 
disposition; the duke of Normandy was recalled 
from the sea-shore by the censures of the 
church; Hugh the Great, though he led the 
vanguard of the battle, embraced an ambigu- 
ous opportunity of returning to France; and 
Stephen count of Chartres basely deserted the 
standurd which he bore, and the council in 
which he presided. ‘The soldiers were discour- 
aged by the flight of William viscount of Melun, 
surnamed the Carpenter, from the weighty 
strokes of his axe; and the saints were scan- 
dalised by the fall of Peter the Hermit, who, 
after arming Europe against Asia, attempted to 
escape from the penance of a necessary fast. Of 
the multitude of recreant warriors, the names 
(says an historian) are blotted froin the book of 
life; and the opprubrious epithet of the rope- 
dancers was applied to the deserters who drop- 
ped in the night from the walls of Antioch. The 
emperor Alexius,** who seemed to advance to 
the succour of the Latins, was dismayed by the 
assurance of their hopeless condition. They ex- 
pected their fate in silent despair; oaths and 
punishments were tried without effect; and to 
rouse the soldiers to the defence of the walls, it 
was found necessary to set fire to their quarters. 

For their salvation and victory they were in- 
debted to the same fanaticism which had led 
them to the brink of ruin. In such a cause, 
and in such an army, visions, prophecies, and 
miracles were frequent and familiar. In the 
distress of Antioch, they were repeated with un- 
usual energy and success: St. Ambrose had as- 
sured a pious ecclesiastic that two years of trial 
must precede the season of deliverance and 
grace; the deserters were stopped by the pres- 
ence and reproaches of Christ himself; the dead 
had promised to arise and combat with their 
brethren; the Virgin had obtained the pardon 
of their sins; and their confidence was revived 
by a visible sign, the seasonable and splendid 
discovery of the HOLY LANCE. The policy of their 
chiefs has on this occasion been admired, and 
might surely be excused; but a pious fraud is 
seldom produced by the cool conspiracy of 
many persons; and a voluntary impostor night 
depend on the support of the wise and the 
credulity of the pcople. Of the divucese of 
Marseilles, there was a priest of low cunning 
and loose manncrs, and his name was Peter 
Bartholemy. He presented himself at the door 
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of the council-chamber, to disclose an appari- 
tion of St. Andrew, which had been thrice re- 
iterated in his sleep, with a dreadful menace if 
he presumed to suppress the commands of 
heaven. ““At Antioch,” said the apostle, “‘in the 
church of my brother St. Peter, near the high 
altar, is concealed the steel head of the lance 
that pierced the side of our Redeemer. In three 
days, that instrument of eternal, and now of 
temporal, salvation, will be manifested to his 
disciples. Search, and ye shall find: bear it aloft 
in battle; and that mystic weapon shall pence- 
trate the souls of the miscreants.”” The pope's 
legate, the bishop of Puy, affected to listen with 
coldness and distrust; but the revelation was 
eagerly accepted by Count Raymond, whom 
his faithful subject, in the name of the apostle, 
had chosen for the guardian of the holy lance. 
The experiment was resolved; and on the third 
day, after a due preparation of prayer aud 
fasting, the priest of Marseilles introduced 
twelve trusty spectators, among whom were 
the count and his chaplain; and the church 
dovrs were barred against the impetuous 
niultitude. The ground was opened in the ap- 
pointed place; but the workmen, who relieved 
each other, dug to the depth of twelve feet 
without discovering the object of their search. 
In the evening. when Count Raymond had 
withdrawn to his post, and the weary assis- 
tants began to murmur, Bartholemy, ia his shirt. 
and without is shoes, boldly descended into 
the pit; the darkness of the hour and of the 
place enabled him to secrete and deposit the 
head of a Saracen lance; and the first sound, the 
first gleam, of the steel was saluted with a de- 
vout rapture. The holy lance was drawn 
from its recess, wrapped in a veil of silk and 
gold, and exposed to the veneration of the cru- 
saders; their anxious suspense burst forth in a 
general shout of joy and hope, and the despond- 
ing troops were again inflamed with the en- 
thusiasm of valour. Whatever had been the arts, 
and whatever might be the sentiments of the 
chiefs, they skilfully improved this fortunate 
revolution by every aid that discipline and de- 
votion could afford. The soldiers were dis- 
inisscd to their quarters with an injunction to 
fortify their minds and bodics for the approach- 
ing conflict, freely to bestow their last pittance 
on themselves and their horses, and to expect 
with the dawn of day the signal of victory. On 
the festival of St. Peter and St. Paul the gates of 
Antioch were thrown open: a martial psalm, 
“Tet the Lord arise, and let his enemics be 
scattered!” was chanted by a procession of 
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pricsts and monks; the battle array was mar- 
shalled in twelve divisions, in honour of the 
twelve apostles; and the holy lance, in the ab- 
sence of Raymond, was intrusted to the hands 
of his chaplain. The influence of this relic or 
trophy was felt by the servants, and perhaps by 
the enemies, of Christ;” and its potent energy 
was heightened by an accident, a stratagem, or 
a rumour, of a miraculous complexion. Lhree 
knights, in white garments and resplendent 
arins, either issued, or seemed to issue, from the 
hills: the voice of Adhemar, the pope's legate, 
proclaimed them as the martyrs St. George, St. 
‘Theodore, and St. Maurice: the tumult of bat- 
tle allowed no time for doubt or scrutiny; and 
the welcome apparition dazzled the cyes or the 
imagination of a fanatic army. In the season of 
danger and triuamph the revelation of Bur- 
tholemy of Marseilles was unanimously as- 
serted; but as soon as the teinporary service was 
accomplished, the personal dignity and liberal 
alins which the count of ‘Toulouse derived from 
the custody of the holy lance provoked the 
envy, and awakened the reason, of his rivals. A 
Norman clerk presumed to sift, with a philo- 
sophic spirit, the truth of the legend, the cir- 
cumstances of the discovery, and the character of 
the prophet; and the pious Bohemond asertbed 
their deliverance to the merits and intercession 
of Christ alone. For a while the Provincials 
defended their national palladium with clam- 
ours and arms; and new visions condemned to 
death and hell the profane sceptics who pre- 
sumed to scrudinise the truth and merit of the 
discovery. The prevalence of incredulity com- 
pelled the author to subnit his life and verac- 
ity to the judement of God. A pile of dry fag- 
vows, four feet high and fourteen long, was 
erected in the midst of the camp; the flames 
burnt fiercely to the elevation of durty cubits; 
and a narrow path of twelve inches was left for 
the perilous trial. The unfortunate priest of 
Marseilles traversed the fire with dexteritv and 
speed; but his thighs and belly were scorched by 
the intense heat; he expired the next day; and 
the logic of believing ininds will pay some regard 
to his dying protestations of innocence and 
truth. Some efforts were made by the Provin- 
cials to substitute a cross, a ring, or a tabernacle, 
in the place of the holy lance, which soon vanish- 
ed in contempt and oblivion.!°° Yet the revela- 
tion of Antioch is gravely asserted by succeeding 
historians: and such is the progress of credulity, 
that miracles, most doubtful on the sput and at 
the moment, will be received with implicit faith 
at a convenient distance of time and space. 
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The prudence or fortune of the Franks had 
delayed their invasion till the decline of the 
Turkish empire.!®! Under the manly govern- 
ment of the three first sultans, the kingdorns of 
Asia were united in peace and justice; and the 
innumerable armies which they led in person 
were equal in courage, and superior in disci- 
pline, to the barbarians of the West. But at the 
time of the crusade, the inheritance of Malek 
Shah was disputed by his four sons; their 
private ambition was insensible of the public 
dancer; and, in the vicissitudes of their fortune, 
the royal vassals were ignorant, or regardless, of 
the true object of their allegiance. The twenty- 
eight emirs who marched with the standard of 
Kerboga were his rivals or enemies: their hasty 
levies were drawn from the towns and tents of 
Mesopotamia and Syria; and the ‘Turkish vet- 
erans were employed or consumed in the civil 
wars beyond the Tigris. The caliph of Egypt 
embraced this apportunity of weakness and dis- 
cord to recover his ancient possessions; and his 
sultan Aphdal besieged Jerusalem and Tyre, 
expelled the children of Ortok, and restored in 
Palestine the civil and ecclesiastical authority of 
the Fatimites.!@ They heard with astonishment 
of the vast armies of Christians that had passed 
from Europe to Asia, and rejoiced in the sieges 
and battles which broke the power of the 
Turks, the adversaries of their sect and 
monarchy. But the same Christians were the 
enemies of the prophet; and froin the over- 
throw of Nice and Antioch, the motive of their 
enterprise, which was gradually understood, 
would urge them forwards to the banks of the 
Jordan, or perhaps of the Nile. An intercourse 
of epistles and embassies, which rose and tell 
with the events of war, was maintained be- 
tween the throne of Cairo and the camp of the 
Latins; and their adverse pride was the result of 
ignorance and enthusiasin. ‘The ministers of 
Egvpt declared in a haughty, or insinuated In a 
milder, tone, that their sovereign. the true and 
lawful commander of the faithful, had res- 
cued Jerusalem from the ‘Turkish yoke; and 
that the pilgriins, if they would divide their 
numbers, and lay aside their arms, should 
find a safe and hospitable recepuon at the 
sepulchre of Jesus. In the belief of their lost con- 
dition, the caliph Mostah despised their arms 
and imprisoned their deputies: the con- 
quest and victory of Anuoch prompted him to 
solicit those formidable champions with gifts of 
horses and silk robes, of vases, and purses of 
gold and silver; and in his estimate of their 
merit or power the first place was assigned to 
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Bohemond, and the second to Godfrey. In 
either fortune, the answer of the crusaders was 
firm and uniform: they disdained to inquire 
into the private clafms or possessions of the fol- 
lowers of Mohammed: whatsoever was his 
name or nation, the usurper of Jerusalem was 
their enemy; and instead of prescribing the 
mode and terms of their pilgrimage, it was only 
by a timely surrender of the city and province, 
their sacred right, that he could deserve their 
alliance, or deprecate their impending and 
irresistible attack.) 

Yet this attack, when they were within the 
view and reach of their glorious prize, was sus- 
pended above ten months after the defeat of 
Kerboga. The zeal and courage of the crusaders 
were chilled in the moment of victory; and in- 
stead of marching to improve the consterna- 
tion, they hastily dispersed to enjoy the luxury, 
of Syria. The causes of this strange delay may 
be found in the want of strength and subor- 
dination. In the painful and various service of 
Antioch the cavalry was annihilated; many 
thousands of every rank had been lost by fam- 
ine, sickness, and desertion: the same abuse of 
plenty had been productive of a third famine; 
and the alternative of intemperance and 
distress had generated a pestilence which swept 
away above fifty thousand of the pilgrims. Few 
were able to command, and none were will- 
ing to obey: the domestic feuds. which had been 
stifled by common fear, were again renewed in 
acts, or at least in sentiments, of hostility; 
the fortune of Baldwin and Bohemond excited 
the envy of their companions; the bravest 
knights were enlisted for the defence of their 
new principalities; and Count Raymond ecx- 
hausted his troops and treasures in an idle ex- 
pedition into the heart of Syria. The winter was 
consumed in discord and disorder; a sense of 
honour and religion was rekindled in the 
spring; and the private soldiers, less susceptible 
of ainbition and jealousy, awakened with angry 
clamours the indolence of their chicfs. In the 
month of May the relics of this mighty host pro- 
ceeded from Antioch to Laodicea: about forty 
thousand Latins, of whom no more than fiftcen 
hundred horse and twenty thousand foot 
were capable of immediate service. ‘Their easy 
march was continued between Mount [.ibanus 
and the sea-shore: their wants were liberally 
supplied by the coasting traders of Genoa and 
Pisa; and they drew large contributions from 
the emirs of Tripoli, Tyre, Sidon, Acre, and 
Cesarea, who granted a free passage and 
promised to follow the exainple of Jerusalem. 
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From Cezsarea they advanced into the midland 
country: their clerks recognised the sacred 
geography of Lydda, Ramla, Emmaus. and 
Bethlehem, and as soon as they descried the 
holy city, the crusaders forgot their toils and 
claimed their reward.'% 

Jerusalem has derived some reputation from 
the number and importance of her inemorable 
sieges. It was not till after a long and obsti- 
nate contest that Babylon and Rome could pre- 
vail against the obstinacy of the people, the 
craggy ground that might supersede the 
necessity of fortifications, and the walls and 
towers that would have fortified the most ac- 
cessible plain.'” These obstacles were diminished 
in the age of the crusades. ‘he bulwarks had 
been completely destroyed and imperfectly re- 
stored: the Jews, their nation and worship, 
were for ever banished: but nature is  Icss 
changeable than man. and the site of Jerusalem, 
though somewhat softened and somewhat re- 
moved, was sull strone against the assaults of 
an enemy. By the expenence of a recent sicee, 
and a three years’ possession, the Saracens of 
Egypt had been taught to discern, and in some 
degree to remedy, the defects of a place which 
religion as well as honour forbade them to re- 
sign. Aladin, or Iftikhar, the caliph’s lieutenant, 
was intrusted with the defence: his policy strove 
to restrain the native Christians by the dread of 
their own ruin and that of the holy sepulctre: 
to animate the Moslems by the assurance of 
temporal and eternal rewards. His garrison 1s 
said to have consisted of forty thousand Turks 
and Arabians; and if he could muster twenty 
thousand of the inhabitants, it must be con- 
fessed that the besieged were more numerous 
than the besieging army.'°* Had the di- 
minished strength and numbers of the Latins 
allowed thern to grasp the whole circumference 
of four thousands vards (about two English 
miles and a half'""), to what useful purpose 
should they have descended into the valley of 
Ben Hinnoin and torrent of Kedron,'®8 or ap- 
proached the precipices of the south and east, 
from whence they had nothing either to hope or 
fear? Their siege was more reasonably directed 
against the northern and western sides of the 
city. Godfrey of Bouillon erected his standard 
on the first swell of Mount Calvary: to the left, 
as far as St. Stephen’s gate, the line of attack 
was continued hy ‘lancred and the two 
Roberts; and Count Raymond established his 
quarters from the citadel to the foot of Mount 
Sion, which was no lounger included within the 
precincts of the city. On the fifth day the cru- 
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saders made a general assault, in the fanatic 
hope of battering down the walls without en- 
gines, and of scaling them without ladders. By 
the dint of brutal force they burst the first 
barrier, but they were driven back with shame 
and slaughter to the camp: the influence of 
vision and prophecy was deadened by the too 
frequent abuse of those pious stratagems; and 
time and labour were found to be the only 
means of victory. The time of the siege was 
indeed fulfilled in forty days, but they were 
forty days of calamity and anguish. A repetition 
of the old complaint of famine may be im- 
puted in some degree to the voracious or dis 
orderly appetite of the Franks; but the stony 
soil of Jerusalem is almost destitute of water; 
the scanty springs and hasty torrents were dry 
in the summer season: nor was the thirst of the 
besiegers relicved, as in the city, by the arti- 
ficial supply of cisterns and aqueducts. ‘The 
circumjacent country is equally destitute of 
trees for the uses of shade or building ; but some 
large beams were discovered in a cave by the 
crusaders: a wood ~ear Sichem, the enchanted 
grove of Tasso,’ was cut down: the necessary 
timber was transported to the camp by the 
vigour and dexterity of ‘Cancred; and the cn- 
vines were framed by some Genoese artists. who 
had fortunately landed in the harbour of Jatfa. 
‘Two movable turrets were contructed at the 
expense, and in the stations, of the duke of 
Lorraine and the count of ‘Toulouse, and rolled 
forwards with devout labour, not to the rnost 
accessible, but to the most neglected, parts of 
the fortification. Raymond’s tower was reduced 
to ashes by the fire of the besieged, but his col- 
league was more vigilant and successful; the 
enemies were driven by his archers from the 
rampart; the drawbridge was let down; and on 
a Friday, at three in the afternoon, the day and 
hour of the Passion, Godfrey of Bouillon stood 
victorious on the walls of Jerusalem. His ex- 
auiple was followed on every side by the emula- 
tion of valour; and about four hundred and 
sixty years after the conquest of Omar, the holy 
city was rescued from the Mohammedan yoke. 
In the pillage of public and private wealth, the 
adventurers had agreed to respect the ex- 
clusive property of the first occupant; and the 
spoils of the great mosque, seventy lamps and 
massy vases of gold and silver, rewarded the 
diligence, and displayed the generosity, of 
‘Tancred. A bloody sacrifice was oflered by his 
mistaken votaries to the God of the Christians: 
resistance might provoke, but neither age nor 
sex could mollify, their implacable rage: they 
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indulged themselves three days in a promiscu- 
ous massacre ;/° and the infection of the dead 
bodics produced an epidemical disease. After 
seventy thousand Moslems had been put to the 
sword, and the harmless Jews had been burnt in 
their synagogue, they could still reserve a 
multitude of captives whom interest or lassitude 
persuaded them to spare. Of these savage 
heroes of the cross, Vancred alone betrayed 
some sentiments of compassion; yet we may 
praise the more selfish lenity of Raymond, who 
granted a capitulation and safe-conduct to the 
garrison of the citadel." The holy sepulchre 
was now free; and the bloody victors prepared 
to accomplish their vow. Barecheaded and bare- 
foot, with contrite hearts and in a humble pos- 
ture, they ascended the hill of Calvary, amidst 
the loud antheins of the clergy; kissed the stone 
which had covered the Savivur of the world; 
and bedewed with tears of joy and penitence 
the monument of their redemption. This union 
of the fiercest and most tender passions has been 
variously considered by two philosophers: 
by the one.'!? as easy and natural; by the 
other,"5 as absurd and incredible. Perhaps it is 
too rigorously applied to the same persons and 
the same hour: the example of the virtuous 
Godfrey awakened the piety of his companions; 
while they cleansed their bodies they purified 
their minds; nor shall] | believe that the most 
ardent in slaughter and rapine were the fore- 
most in the procession to the holy sepulchre. 
Fight days after this memorable event, which 
pope Urban did not live to hear, the Latin 
chiefs proceeded to the election of a king. to 
guard and govern their conquests in Palestine. 
Hugh the Great and Stephen of Chartres had 
retired with some loss of reputation, which 
they strove to regain by a second crusade and 
an honourable death. Baldwin was established 
at Edessa, and Bohemond at Antioch; and 
two Roberts, the duke of Normandy" and the 
count of Flanders, preferred their fair inheri- 
tance in the West to a doubtful competition or 
a barren sceptre. The jealousy and ambition of 
Raymond were condenined by his own followers, 
and the free, the just, the unanimous voice of 
the army proclaimed Godfrey of Bouillon the 
first and most worthy of the charnpions of 
Christendom. His magnanimity accepted a 
trust as full of danger as of glory; but tn a city 
where his Saviour had been crowned with 
thorns, the devout pilgrim rejected the name 
and ensigns of royalty; and the founder of the 
kingdom of Jerusalem contented himself with 
the modest title of Defender and Baron of the 
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Holy Sepulchre. His government of a single 
year," too short for the public happiness, was 
interrupted in the first fortnight by a summons 
to the field, by the approach of the vizir or sul- 
tan of Egypt, who had been too slow to prevent, 
but who was impatient to avenge, the loss of 
Jerusalem. His total overthrow in the battle of 
Ascalon sealed the establishment of the Latins 
in Syria, and signalised the valour of the French 
princes, who in this action bade a long farewell 
to the holy wars. Some glory might be derived 
from the prodigious inequality of numbers, 
though [ shall not count the myriads of horse 
and foot on the side of the Fatimites; but, ex- 
cept three thousand Ethiopians or Blacks, who 
were armed with flails or scourges of iron, the 
barbarians of the South fled on the first onset, 
and afforded a pleasing comparison between 
the active valour of the Turks and the sloth and 
effeminacy of the natives of Egypt. After sus- 
pending before the holy sepulchre the sword 
and standard of the sultan, the new king (he 
deserves the title) embraced his departing com- 
panions, and could retain only with the gallant 
Tancred three hundred knights, and two thou- 
sand foot soldiers, for the defence of Palestine. 
His sovereignty was soon attacked by a new 
enemy, the only one against whom Godfrey was 
a coward. Adhemar, bishop of Puy, who ex- 
celled both in council and action, had been 
swept away in the last plague of Antioch: the 
remaining ecclesiastics preserved only the pride 
and avarice of their character; and their se- 
ditious clamours had required that the choice of, 
a bishop should precede that of a king. The 
revenuc and jurisdiction of the lawful patri- 
arch were usurped by the Latin clergy: the ex- 
clusion of the Greeks and Syrians was justified 
by the reproach of heresy or schism;'® and, 
under the iron yoke of their deliverers, the 
Oriental Christians regretted the tolerating 
government of the Arabian caliphs. Daimbert, 
archbishop of Pisa, had long been trained in the 
secret policy of Rome: he brought a flect of his 
countrymen to the succour of the Holy Land, 
and was installed, without a competitor, the 
spiritual and temporal head of the church. The 
new patriarch'!? immediately grasped «the 
sceptre which had been acquired by the toil and 
blood of the victorious pilgrims; and both God- 
frey and Bohemond submitted to receive at his 
hands the investiture of their feudal possessions, 
Nor was this sufficient; Daimbert claimed the 
immediate property of Jerusalem and Jaffa; 
instead of a firm and generous refusal, the hero 
negotiated with the pricst; a quarter of either 
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city was ceded to the church; and the modest 
bishop was satisfied with an eventual reversion 
of the rest, on the death of Godfrey without 
children, or on the future acquisition of a new 
seat at Cairo or Damascus. 

Without this indulgence the conqueror would 
have almost been stripped of his infant king- 
dom, which consisted only of Jerusalem and 
Jaffa, with about twenty villages and towns of 
the adjacent country."'8 Within this narrow 
verge the Mohammedans were still lodged in 
some impregnable castles; and the husb.nd- 
man. the trader, and the pilgrim were exposed 
to daily and domestic hostility. By the arins of 
Godfrey himself, and of the two Baldwins, his 
brother and cousin, who succeeded to the 
throne, the Latins breathed with more ease and 
safety; and at length they equalled, in the ex- 
tent of their dominions, though not in the 
millions of their subjects, the ancient princes of 
Judah and Israel.!™ After the reduction of the 
maritime cities of Laodicea, Tripoli, Tyre. and 
Ascalon,” which were powerfully assisted by 
the fleets of Venice, Genoa, and Pisa, and even 
of Flanders and Norwavy,!! the range of sea- 
coast from Scanderoon to the borders of Levpt 
was possessed by the Christian pilgrims. If the 
prince of Antioch disclaimed his supremacy, the 
counts of Edessa and Tripoli owned them- 
selves the vassals of the king of Jerusalem: the 
Latins reigned beyond the Euphrates; and the 
four cities of Heins, Hamah, Damascus, and 
Aleppo were the only relics of the Mohamme- 
dan conquests in Syria.! The laws and lan- 
guage, the manners and titles, of the French na- 
tion and Latin church, were introduced into 
these transmarine colonies. According to the 
feudal jurisprudence, the principal states and 
subordinate baromes descended in the hne of 
male and female succession: but the children 
of the first conquerors,“4 a motley and de- 
generate race, were dissolved by the luxurv of 
the climate; the arrival of new crusaders from 
Europe was a doubtful hope and a casual event. 
The service of the feudal tenures!?® was per- 
formed by six hundred and sixty-six knights, 
who might expect the aid of two hundred more 
under the banner of the count of Tripoli; and 
each knight was attended to the field by four 
squires or archers on horseback.”* Five thou- 
sand and seventy-five serjeants, most probably 
foot-soldiers, were supplicd by the churches and 
cities; and the whole legal militia of the king. 
dom could not exceed cleven thousand men, a 
slender defence against the surrounding myr- 
iads of Saracens and ‘Turks,'?’ But the firmest 
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bulwark of Jerusalem was founded on the 
knights of the Hospital of St. John,'"® and of the 
temple of Solomon ;'” on the strange association 
of a monastic and military life, which fanati- 
cism might suggest, but which policy must ap- 
prove. The flower of the nobility of Europe 
aspired to wear the cross, and to profess the 
vows, of these respectable orders; their spirit 
and discipline were immortal; and the speedy 
donation of twenty-eight thousand farms, or 
manors,'?9 enabled them to support a regular 
force of cavalry and infantry for the defence of 
Palestine. The austerity of the convert soon 
evaporated in the exercise of arms: the world 
was scandalised by the pride, avarice, and cor- 
ruption of these Christian soldiers; their claims 
of immunity and jurisdiction disturbed the har- 
mony of the church and state; and thg public 
peace was endaneered by their jealous cimula- 
tion. But in their most dissolute period the 
knights of the hospital and temple maintained 
their fearless and fanatic character: they 
neglected to live, but they were prepared to dic, 
in the service of Christ; and the spirit of 
chivalry, the parent and oflspring of the cru- 
sades, has been transplanted by this institution 
from the holy sepulchre to the isle of Malta. 

The spint of freedom, which pervades the 
feudal institutions, was felt in its” strongest 
energy by the volunteers of the cross, who 
elected for their chief the most deserving of his 
peers. Amidst the slaves of Asia. unconscious of 
the lesson or example, a model of political 
liberty was introduced; and the laws of the 
Krench kingdom are derived from the purest 
source of equality and justice. Of such laws, the 
lirst and indispensable condition is the assent of 
those whose ohedience they require, and for 
whose benefit they are designed. No sooner had 
Godfrey of Bouillon accepted the office of su- 
prenie magistrate than he solicited the public 
and private advice of the Latin pilgrims who 
were the best skilled in the statutes and cus- 
toms of Europe. From these materials, with the 
counsel and approbation of the patriarch and 
barons, of the clergy and laity, Godfrey com- 
posed the Assisz oF JERUSALEM. a precious 
uronument of feudal jurisprudence. ‘The new 
code, attested by the seals of the king, the 
patriarch, and the viscount of Jerusalem, was 
deposited in the holy sepulchre, enriched with 
the improvements of succeeding times, and re- 
spectfully consulted as often as any doubtful 
question arose in the tribunals of Palestine. 
With the kingdom and city all was lost;!*5 the 
fragments of the written law were preserved by 
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middle of the thirtcenth century: the code was 
restored by the pen of John d’Ibelin, count of 
Jaffa, one of the principal feudatories;'** and 
the final revision was accoinplished in the year 
thirteen hundred and sixty-nine, for the use of 
the Latin kingdom of Cyprus.'*6 

The justice and freedom of the constitution 
were maintained by two tribunals of unequal 
dignity, which were instituted by Godfrey of 
Bouillon after the conquest of Jerusalem. The 
king, in person, presided in the upper court, the 
court of the barons. Of these the four most 
conspicuous were the prince of Galilee, the lord 
of Sidon and Ceesarea, and the counts of Jatla 
and Tripoli, who, perhaps with the constable 
and marshal,'*’7 were in a special manner the 
coinpeers and judges of each other. But all the 
nobles who held their lands imnmediately of the 
crown were entitled and bound to attend the 
kine’s court; and each baron exercised a 
similar jurisdiction in the subordinate as- 
semblies of his own feudatories. The connection 
of lord and vassal was honourable and volun- 
tary: reverence was due to the benefactor, pro- 
tecuon to the dependent: but they mutually 
pledged their faith to cach other; and the 
obligation on either side might be suspended by 
neglect or dissolved by injurv. The cognisance 
of marriages and testaments was blended with 
religion, and usurped by the clergy: but the 
civil and criminal causes of the nobles, the in- 
heritance and tenure of their tiefs. formed the 
proper occupation of the supreme court. Each 
member was the judge and guardian both of 
public and private rights. It was his duty to as- 
sert with his tongue and sword the law ful claims 
of the lord: but if an unjust superior presumed 
to violate the freedom or property of a vassal, 
the confederate peers stood forth to maintain 
his quarrel by word and deed. They boldly af- 
firmed his innocence and his wrongs; de- 
manded the restitution of his liberty and his 
lands; suspended, after a fruitless demand, their 
own service; rescued their brother from prison; 
and employed every weapon in his defence, 
without offering direct violence to the person of 
their lord, which was ever sacred in their 
eyes.44 In their pleadings, replies, and re- 
joinders, the advocates of the court were subtle 
and copious; but the use of argument and evi- 
dence was often superseded by judicial combat; 
and the Assise of Jerusalem admits in many 
cases this barbarous institution, which has been 
slowly abolished by the laws and manners of 
Europe. 
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The trial by battle was established in all 
criminal cases which affected the life, or limb, 
or honour of any person; and in all civil 
transactions of or above the value of one mark 
of silver. It appears that in criminal cases the 
combat was the privilege of the accuser, who, 
except in a charge of treason, avenged his 
personal injury, or the death of those persons 
whom he had a right to represent; but wher- 
ever, from the nature of the charge, testimony 
could be obtained, it was necessary for him to 
produce witnesses of the fact. In civil cases the 
combat was not allowed as the means of 
establishing the claim of the demandant, but he 
was obliged to produce witnesses who had, or 
assumed to have, knowledge of the fact. The 
combat was then the privilege of the defendant, 
because he charged the witness with an at- 
tempt by perjury to take away his right. He 
came therefore to be in the same situation as the 
appellant in criminal cases. It was not, then, 
as a mode of proof that the combat was re- 
ceived, nor as making negative evidence (ac- 
cording to the supposition of Montesquicu) ;!°9 
but in every case the right to ofler bautde was 
founded on the right to pursue by arms the 
redress of an injury, and the judicial combat 
was fought on the same principle and with the 
same spirit as a private duel. Champions were 
only allowed to women, and to men maimed or 
past the age of sixty. ‘The consequence of a de- 
feat was death to the person accused, or to the 
champion or witness, as well as to the accuser 
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punished with infamy and the loss of his suit, 
while his witness and champion suflered an 
ignominious death. In many cases it was in the 
option of the judge to award or to refuse the 
combat: but two are specified in which it was 
the inevitable result of the challenge; if a faith- 
ful vassal gave the lie to his compeer who un- 
justly claimed any portion of their lord’s de- 
mesnes, or if an unsuccessful suitor presuined to 
impeach the judgment and veracity of the 
court. He might impeach them, but the terms 
were severe and perilous; in the same day he 
successully fought all the members of the tri- 
bunal, even those who had been absent; a sir gle 
defeat was followed by death and infamy, and 
where none could hope for victory it is highly 
probable that none would adventure the trial. 
In the Assise of Jerusalem, the legal subtlety 
of the count of Jaffa is more laudably employed 
to elude, than to facilitate, the judicial combat, 
which he derives from a principle of honour 
rather than of superstition.!“° 
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Among the causes which enfranchised the 
plebeians from the yoke of feudal tyranny, the 
institution of cities and corporations is one of 
the most powerful; and if those of Palestine are 
coeva] with the first crusade, they may be 
ranked with the most ancieni of the Latin 
world. Many of the pilgrims had escaped from 
their lords under the banner of the cross, and it 
was the policy of the French princes to tempt 
their stay bv the assurance of the rights and 
privileges of freemen. It is expressly declared in 
the Assise of Jerusalem, that after instituting, 
for his knights and barons, the court of peers, in 
which he presided himself, Godfrey of Bouillon 
established a second tribunal, in which his per- 
son was represented by his viscount. ‘The juris- 
diction of this inferior court extended over the 
burgessgs of the kingdom, and it was compused 
of a sclect number of the most discreet and 
worthy citizens, who were sworn to judge, ac- 
cording to the laws, of the actions and fortunes 
of their equals." In the conquest and settle- 
tnent of new cities, the example of Jerusalem 
was imitated by the kings and their great vas- 
sals, and above thirty similar corporations were 
founded before the loss of the Holy Land. 
Another class of subjects, the Syrians!” or 
Oriental Christians, were oppressed by the 
zeal of the clergy, and protected by the tolera- 
tion of the state. Godfrey listened to their 
reasonable prayer that they might be judged by 
their own national laws. A thiree court was 
instituted for their use, of limited and domestic 
jurisdiction; the sworn members were Syrians, 
in blood, language, and religion, but the office 
of the president (in Arabic, of the rats) was 
sometimes exercised by the viscount of the city. 
At an immeasurable distance below the nodles, 
the burgesses, and the strangers, the Assise of 
Jerusalem condescends to mention the vdlams 
and slaves, the peasants of the land and the 
captives of war, who were almost equally con- 
sidered as the objects of property. ‘The rehef or 
protection of these unhappy men was not 
estecmed worthy of the care of the legislator: 
but he diligently provides for the recovery, 
though not indeed for the punishment, of the 
fugitives. Like hounds or hawks, who had 
strayed from the lawful owner, they might 
be lost and claimed; the slave and falcon 
were of the same value, but three slaves or 
twelve oxen were accumulated to equal the 
price of the war-horse, and a sum of three 
hundred pieces of gold was fixed, in the age of 
chivalry, as the equivalent of the more noble 
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should perhaps compare the emperor 

Alexius! to the jackal, who is said to follow 
the steps, and devour the leavings, of the lion. 
Whatever had been his fears and toils in the 
passage of the first crusade, they were amply 
recompensed by the subsequent benefits which 
he derived from the exploits of the Franks. His 
dexterity and vigilance secured their first con- 
quest of Nice, and from this threatening station 
the ‘lurks were compelled to evacuate the 
neighbourhood of C.rstantinople. While the 
crusaders, with blind valour, advanced into the 
midland countries of Asia, the crafty Greek im- 
proved the favourable occasion when the ernirs 
of the sea-coast were recalled to the standard of 
the sultan. The ‘Turks were driven from the 
isles of Rhodes and Chios: the cities of Ephesus 
and Sinyrna, of Sardes, Philadelphia, and Lao- 
dicea, were restored to the empire, which Alex- 
ius enlarged from the Hellespont to the banks 
of the Meander and the rocky shores of Pam- 
phyla. he churches resumed their splendour, 
the towns were rebuilt and fortified, and the 
desert country was peopled with colonies of 
Christians, who were gently reinoved from the 
more distant and dangerous frontier. In these 
paternal cares we may forgive Alexius if he for- 
got the deliverance of the holy sepulchre; but 
by the Latins he was stigmatised with the foul 
reproach of treason and desertion. ‘hey had 
sworn fidelity and obedience to his throne, but 
he had promised to assist their enterprise in per- 
son, or, at least, with his troops and treasures; 
his base retreat dissolved their obligations; and 
the sword, which had been the instrument of 
their victory, was the pledge and title of their 
just independence. It does not appear that the 
emperor attempted to revive his obsolete claims 
over the kingdom of Jerusalein,*? but the bor- 
ders of Cilicia and Syria were more recent in 
his possession, and more accessible to his arms. 
The great army of the crusaders was annihilated 
or dispersed; the principality of Antioch was 
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left without a head by the surprise and cap- 
tivity of Bohemond; his ransom had oppressed 
him with a heavy debt, and his Norman follow- 
ers were insufficient to repel the hostilities of the 
Greeks and ‘Turks. In this distress Bohemond 
embraced a magnanimous resolution of leaving 
the defence of Antioch to his kinsman the faith- 
ful Tancred. of arming the West against the 
Byzantine empire, and of executing the design 
which he inherited from the lessons and exain- 
ple of his father Guiscard. His embarkation was 
clandestine, and, if we may credit a tale of the 
princess Anna, he passed the hostile sea closely 
secreted in a coffin.’ But his reception in France 
was dignified by the public applause and his 
marriage with the king’s daughter; his return 
was glorious, since the bravest spirits of the age 
enlisted under his veteran command; and he 
repassed the Adriatic at the head of five thou- 
sand horse and forty thousand foot, assembled 
from the most remote climates of Europe.‘ ‘The 
strength of Durazzo and prudence of Alexius, 
the progress of famine and approach of winter, 
eluded his ambitious hupes, and the venal con- 
federates were seduced from his standard. A 
treatv of peacc® suspended the fears of the 
Greeks, and they were finally delivered by the 
death of an adversary whom neither oaths 
could bind, nor dangers could appall. nor pros- 
perity could satiate. His children succeeded to 
the principality of Antioch, but the boundaries 
were strictly defined, the homage was clearly 
stipulated, and the cities of ‘Tarsus and Malmis- 
tra were restored to the Byzantine emperors. 
Of the coast of Anatolia, they possessed the en- 
tire circuit from Trebizond to the Syrian gates. 
The Seljukian dynasty of Roum was separated 
on all sides from the sea and their Musulman 
brethren; the power of the sultans was shaken 
by the victories and even the defeats of the 
Franks; and after the loss of Nice they removed 
their throne to Cogni or Iconium, an obscure 
and inland town above three hundred miles 
from Constantinople.’ Instead of trembling for 
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their capital, the Comnenian princes waged an 
offensive war against the Turks, and the first 
crusade prevented the fall of the declining 
empire. 

In the twelfth century three great emigra- 
tions marched by land from the West to the re- 
lief of Palestine. The soldiers and pilgrims of 
Lombardy, France, and Germany were excited 
by the example and success of the first crusade.® 
Forty-eight years after the deliverance of the 
holy sepulchre, the emperor and the French 
king, Conrad the Third and Louis the Seventh, 
undertook the second crusade to support the 
falling fortunes of the Latins.® A grand division 
of the third crusade was led by the emperor 
Frederic Barbarossa,“ who sympathised with 
his brothers of France and England in the com- 
mon loss of Jerusalem. These three expeditions 
may be compared, in their resemblance of the 
greatness of numbers, their passage through the 
Greek empire, and the nature and event of their 
Turkish warfare; and a brief parallel may save 
the repetition of a tedious narrative. However 
splendid it may seem, a regular story of the cru- 
sades would exhibit the perpetual return of the 
same causes and effects, and the frequent at- 
tempts for the defence or recovery of the Holy 
Land would appear so many faint and unsuc- 
cessful copies of the original. 

I. Of the swarms that so closely trod in the 
footsteps of the first pilgrims, the chicfs were 
equal in rank, though unequal in fame and 
merit, to Godfrey of Bouillon and his fellow ad- 
venturers. At their head were displayed the. 
banners of the dukes of Burgundy, Bavaria, and 
Aquitain: the first a descendant of Hugh Capet, 
the second a father of the Brunswick line; the 
archbishop of Milan, a temporal prince, trans- 
ported, for the benefit of the ‘Turks, the treas- 
ures and ornainents of his church and palace; 
and the veteran crusaders, Hugh the Great and 
Stephen of Chartres, returned to consummate 
their unfinished vow. The huge and disorderly 
bodies of their followers moved forward in two 
columns; and if the first consisted of two hun- 
dred and sixty thousand persons, the second 
might possibly arnount to sixty thousand horse 
and one hundred thousand foot." The arm:cs of 
the second crusade might have claimed the con- 
quest of Asia; the nobles of France and Ger- 
many were animated by the presence of their 
sovercigns, and both the rank and personal 
characters of Conrad and Louis gave a dignity 
to their cause, and a discipline to their force, 
which might be vainly expected from the feu- 
datory chiefs. The cavalry of the emperor and 
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that of the king was cach composed of seventy 
thousand knights and their immediate atten- 
dants in the field;” and if the light-armined 
troops, the peasant infantry, the women and 
children, the priests and monks, be rigorously 
excluded, the full account will scarcely be satis- 
fied with four hundred thousand souls. ‘The 
West, from Rome to Britain, was called into 
action; the kings of Poland and Bohemia obey- 
ed the summons of Conrad; and it is affirmed 
by the Greeks and Latins, that, in the passage 
of a strait or river, the Byzantine agents, after a 
tale of nine hundred thousand, desisted from 
the endless and formidable computation." In 
the third crusade, as the French and Enplish 
preferred the navigation of the Mediterranean, 
the host of Frederic Barbarossa was less numer- 
ous. Fifteen thousand knights and as many 
squires were the flower of the German chivalry: 
sixty thousand horse and one hundred thousand 
foot were mustered by the emperor in the plains 
of Hungary; and after such repetitions we shall 
no longer be startled at the six hundred thou- 
sand pilgritus which credulity has ascribed to 
this last emigration.'* Such extravagant reck- 
onings prove only the astonishment of contein- 
poraries, but their astonishment most strongly 
bears testimony to the existence of an enormous 
though indefinite multitude. The Greeks might 
applaud their superior knowledge of the arts 
and stratagems of war, but they confessed the 
Strength and couraec of the I'rench cavalry and 
the infantry of the Germans;!® and the stranvers 
are described as an iron race, of gigantic stature 
who darted fire from their eyes, and spilt blood 
like water on the ground. Under the banners of 
Conrad a troop of females rode in the attitude 
and armour of men, and the chief of these Am- 
azons, from her gilt spurs and buskins, obtained 
the epithet of the Golden-footed Dame. 

II. The numbers and character of the stran- 
gers was an object of terror to the effeniinate 
Grecks, and the sentiment of fear is nearly allied 
to that of hatred. This aversion was suspended 
or softened by the apprehension of the Turkish 
power; and the invectives of the Latins will not 
bias our morc candid belief that the emperor 
Alexius dissembled their insolence, eluded their 
hostilities, counselled their rashness, and open- 
ed to their ardour the road of pilgrimage and 
conquest. But when the Turks had been driven 
from Nice and the seacoast, when the Byzan- 
tine princes no longer dreaded the distant sul- 
tans of Cogni, they felt with purer indignation 
the frc= and frequent passage of the Western 
barbarians, who violated the majesty and en- 
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dangered the safety of the empire. ‘he second 
and third crusades were undertaken under the 
reign of Manuel Comnenus and Isaac Angelus, 
Of the former, the passions were always impet- 
uous, and often malevolent; and the natural 
union of a cowardly and a mischievous temper 
was exemplified in the latter, who, without 
merit or mercy, could punish a tyrant and oc- 
cupy his throne. It was secretly, and perhaps 
tacitly resolved by the prince and people to de- 
stroy, or at least to discourage, the pilgrims by 
every species of injury and oppression; and their 
want of prudence and discipline continually 
afforded the pretence or the opportunity. ‘The 
Western monarchs had stipulated a safe passage 
and fair market in the country of their Christian 
brethren; the treaty had been ratified by oaths 
and hostages; and the poorest soldier of Fred- 
eric’s army was furnished with three marks of 
silver to defray his expenses on the road. But 
every engagement was violated by treachery 
and injustice; and the complaints of the Latins 
are attested by the honest confession of a Greek 
historian, who has ¢ored tu prefer truth to 
his country.!® Instead of an hospitable recep- 
lion, the gates of the cities, both in Europe and 
Asia, were closely barred against the crusaders; 
and the scanty pittance of food was let down in 
baskets from the walls. Experience or foresight 
inieht excuse this timid yealousv; but the com- 
mon duties of humanity prohibited the nu\ture 
of chalk, or other poisonous ineredients, in the 
bread; and should Manuel be acquitted of any 
foul connivance, he is guilty of coining base 
money for the purpose of trading with the pil- 
grins, In every step of their march they were 
stopped or misled: the governors had private 
orders to fortify the passes and break down the 
brdges against them: the strapelers were pil- 
laged and murdered: the soldiers and horses 
were pierced in the woods by arrows from an 
invisible hand; the sick were burnt in their 
beds; and the dead bodies were hung on gib- 
bets along the highways. ‘These injuries exas- 
perated the champions of the cioss, who were 
not endowed with evangelical patience; and the 
Byzantine princes, who had provoked the un- 
equal conflict, promoted the embarkation and 
march of these formidable guests. On the verge 
of the ‘Turkish frontier Barbarossa spared the 
guilty Philadelphia,’ rewarded the hospitable 
Laodicea, and deplored the hard necessity that 
had stained his sword with any drops of Chris- 
tian blood. In their intercourse with the mon- 
archs of Germany and France, the pride of the 
Grecks was exposed to an anxious trial. They 
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might boast that on the first interview the seat 
of Louis was a low stool beside the throne of 
Manuel;'? but no sooner had the French king 
transported his army beyond the Bosphorus 
than he refused the offer of a second conference 
unless his brother would meet him on equal 
terms cither on the sea or land. With Conrad 
and Frederic the ceremonial was still nicer and 
moe difficult: like the successors of Constant- 
tine, they styled thernselves emperors of the 
Romans," and firmly maintained the purity of 
their title and dignity. The first of these repre- 
sentatives of Charlemagne would only converse 
with Manuel on horseback in the open field; 
the second, by passing the Hellespont rather 
than the Bosphorus, declined the view of Con- 
Stanlinople and its sovercign. An emperor who 
had been crowned at Rorne was reduced in the 
Greck epistles to the humble appellation of Rex, 
or prince, of the Alemanni; and the vain and 
fecble Angelus affected to be ignorant of the 
name of one of the greatest men and monarchs 
of the ave. While they viewed with hatred and 
suspicion the Latin pilgrims, the Greek emper- 
ors maintained a strict, though secret, alliance 
with the Turks and Saracens. Isaac Angelus 
complained that by his friendship for the great 
Saladin he had incurred the enmity of the 
Franks; and a mosque was founded at Constan- 
tinople for the public exercise of the religion of 
Mohamined.?? 

III. ‘Lhe swarins that followed the first cru- 
sade were destroyed in Anatolia by famune, 
pestilence, and the Turkish arrows; and the 
princes only escaped with soine squadrons of 
horse to accomplish their lamentable pilgrim- 
age. A just Opinion may be formed of their 
knowledge and humanity; of their knowledve, 
from the design of subduing Persia and Chora- 
san in their way to Jerusalem; of their human- 
ity, from: the massacre of the Christian people, 
a friendly city, who came out to mect them 
with palins and crosses in their hands. The arms 
of Conrad and Louis were less cruel and impru- 
dent; but the event of the second crusade was 
still nore ruinous to Christendom; and the 
Greck Manuel is accused by his own subjects of 
giving seasonable intelligence to the sultan, and 
treacherous guides to the Latin princes. In- 
stead of crushing the common foe by a double 
attack ut the saine time, but on different sides, 
the Germans were urged by emulation, and the 
French were retarded by jealousy. Louis had 
scarcely passed the Bosphorus when he was met 
by the returning emperor, who had lost the 
greatest part of his army in glorivus, but un- 
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successful, action, on the banks of the Mzean- 
der. The contrast of the pomp of his rival has- 
tened the retreat of Conrad: the desertion of his 
independent vassals reduced him to his heredi- 
tary troops: and he borrowed some Greek ves- 
sels to execute by sea the pilgrimage of Pales- 
tine. Without studying the lessons of experience, 
or the nature of the war, the king of France ad- 
vanced through the same country to a similar 
fate. The vanguard, which bore the royal ban- 
ner and the oriflamine of St. Denys,”! had dou- 
bled their march with rash and inconsiderate 
speed; and the rear, which the king command- 
ed in person, no longer found their companions 
in the evening camp. In darkness and disorder, 
they were encompassed, assaulted. and over- 
whelmed by the innumerable hosts of ‘Turks, 
who, in the art of war, were superior to the 
Christians of the twelfth century. Louis, who 
climbed a tree in the general discomfiture, was 
saved by his own valour and the ignorance of 
his adversaries; and with the dawn of day he 
escaped alive, but almost alone, to the camp of 
the vanguard. But instead of pursuing his ex- 
pedition by land, he was rejoiced to shelter the 
relics of his army in the friendly seaport of Sa- 
talia. From thence he embarked for Antioch; 
but so penurious was the supply of Greek ves- 
sels that they could only afford room for his 
knights and nobles; and the plebeian crowd of 
infantry was left to perish at the foot of the 
Pamphylian hills. The emperor and the king 
embraced and wept at Jerusalem; their martial 
trains, the remnant of mighty armies, were joins 
ed to the Christian powers of Syria, and a fruit- 
less siege of Damascus was the final effort of the 
second crusade. Conrad and Louis embarked 
for Europe with the personal fame of piety and 
courage; but the Orientals had braved these 
potent monarchs of the Franks, with whose 
naines and military forces they had been so 
often threatened.” Perhaps they had still more 
to fear from the veteran genius of Frederic the 
First, who in his youth had served in Asia under 
his uncle Conrad. Forty campaigns in Germany 
and Italy had taught Barbarossa to command; 
and his soldiers, even the princes of the empire, 
were accustomed under his reign to obey. As 
soon as he lost sight of Philadelphia and Lao- 
dicea, the last cities of the Greek frontier, he 
plunged into the salt and barren desert, a land 
(says che historian) of horror and tribulation.” 
During twenty days every step of his fainting 
and sickly march was besieged by the innumer- 
able hordes of Turkmans,?4 whose numbers and 
fury seemed after each defeat to multiply and 
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inflame. The emperor continued to struggle 
and to suffer; and such was the measure of his 
calamities, that when he reached the gates of 
Iconium no more than one thousand knights 
were able to serve on horseback. By a sudden 
and resolute assault he defeated the guards, and 
stormed the capital, of the sultan,?®> who humbly 
sued for pardon and peace. The road was now 
open, and Frederic advanced in a career of 
triumph till he was unfortunately drowned in a 
petty torrent of Cilicia.”* The remainder of his 
Germans was consumed by sickness anc deser- 
tion; and the emperor’s son expired with the 
greatest part of his Swabian vassals at the siege 
of Acre. Among the Latin heroes Godfrey of 
Bouillon and Frederic Barbarossa could alone 
achieve the passage of the Lesser Asia; yet even 
their success was a warning; and in the last and 
most experienced age of the crusades every na- 
tion preferred the sea to the toils and perils of 
an inland expedition.?’ 

The enthusiasm of the first crusade is a na- 
tural and simple event, while hope was fresh, 
danger untried, and enterprise congenial to the 
spirit of the times. But the obstinate persever- 
ance of Europe inay indeed excite our pity and 
admiration; that no instruction should have 
been drawn from constant and adverse expe- 
rience; that the sarne confidence should have re- 
peatedly grown from the saine failures; that six 
succecding generations should have rushed 
headlong down the precipice that was open be- 
fore them; and that men of every condition 
should have staked their public and private for- 
tuncs on the desperate adventure of possessing 
or recovering a tombstone two thousand miles 
from their country. In a period of two centuries 
after the council of Clermont, each spring and 
summer produced a new emieration of pilgrim 
warriors for the defence of the Holy Land; but 
the seven great armaments or crusades were ex- 
cited by some impending or recent calamity: 
the nations were moved by the authority of 
their pontifls and the example of their kings: 
their zeal was kindled, and their reason was 
silenced, by the voice of their holy orators; and 
among these, Bernard,”* the monk, or the saint, 
may claim the most honourable place. About 
eight years before the first conquest of Jerusalem 
he was born of a noble family in Burgundy; at 
the age of three-and-twenty he buried himself 
in the monastery of Citeaux, then in the primi- 
tive fervour of the institution; at the end of two 
years he led forth her third colony, or daughter, 
to the valley of Clairvaux” in Champagne; and 
was content till the hour of his death, with the 
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humble station of abbot of his own community. 
A philosophic age has abolished, with too liber- 
al and indiscriminate disdain, the honours of 
these spiritual heroes, The meanest among them 
are distinguished by some energies of the inind; 
they were at least superior to their votaries and 
disciples; and, in the race of superstition, they 
attaincd the prize for which such numbers con- 
tended. In speech, in writing, in action, Ber- 
nard stood high above his rivals and contem- 
poraries; his compositions are not devoid of wit 
and eloquence; and he seems to have preserved 
as much reason and humanity as may be recon- 
ciled with the character of a saint. In a secular 
life he would have shared the seventh part of a 
private inheritance; by a vow of poverty and 
penance, by closing his eyes against the visible 
world,?° by the refusal of all ecclesiastical dig- 
nities, the abbot of Clairvaux became the oracle 
of Europe, and the founder of one hundred and 
sixty convents, Princes and pontiffs trembled at 
the freedom of his apostolical censures: France, 
England, and Milan consulted and obeyed his 
judgment in a schis.. of the church. the debt 
was repaid by the gratitude of Innocent the 
Second: and his successor, Eugenius the ‘Third, 
was the friend and disciple of the holy Bernard. 
It was in the proclamation of the second cru- 
sade that he shone as the missionary and proph- 
et of God, who called the nations to the defence 
of his holy sepulchre.*4 At the parliament of 
Vezelay he spoke before the king; and Louis the 
Seventh, with his nobles, received their crosses 
from his hand. The abbot of Clairvaux then 
marched to the less easy conquest of the emper- 
or Conrad: a phlegmatic people, ignorant of 
his language, was transported by the pathetic 
vehemence of his tone and gestures; and his 
progress, from Constance to Cologne, was the 
triumph of eloquence and zeal. Bernard ap- 
plauds his own success in the depopulation of 
Furope; affirms that citics and castles were 
emptied of their inhabitants; and computes 
that only one man was left behind for the con- 
solation of seven widows.” ‘The blind fanatics 
were desirous of electing him for their general; 
but the example of the herinit Peter was before 
his ‘eyes; and while he assured the crusaders of 
the divine favour, he prudently declined a mili- 
tary command, in which failure and victory 
would have been almost equally disgraceful to 
his character.* Yet, after the calamitous event, 
the abbot of Clairvaux was loudly accused as a 
false prophet, the author of the public and pri- 
vate mourning; his enemies exulted, his friends 
blushed, and his apology was slow and unsatis- 
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factory. He justifies his obedience to the com- 
mands of the pope; expatiates on the myster- 
ious ways of Providence; imputes the misfor- 
tunes of the pilgrims to their own sins; and 
modestly insinuates that his mission had been 
approved by signs and wonders.*‘ Had the fact 
been certain, the arguinent would be decisive; 
and his faithful disciples, who enumerate twen- 
ty or thirty miracles in a day, appeal to the 
public assemblies of France and Germany, in 
which they were performed.** At the present 
hour such prodigies will not obtain credit be- 
yond the precincts of Clairvaux; but in the pre- 
ternatural cures of the blind, the lame, and the 
sick, who were presented to the man of God, it 
is impossible for us to ascertain the separate 
shares of accident, of fancy, of imposture, and 
of fiction. 

Omnipotence itself cannot escape the mur- 
murs of its discordant votaries; since the same 
dispensation which was applauded as a deliver- 
ance in Europe, was deplored, and perhaps ar- 
raigned, as a calainity in Asia. After the loss of 
Jerusalem the Syrian fugitives diffused their 
consternation and sorrow: Bagdad mourned in 
the dust; the cadhi Beineddin of Damascus tore 
his beard in the caliph’s presence; and the 
whole divan shed tears at his melancholy tale.** 
But the commanders of the faithful could only 
weep; they were themselves captives in the 
hands of the ‘Turks: some temporal power was 
restored to the last age of the Abbassides; but 
their humble ambition was confined to Bagdad 
and the adjacent province. Their tyrants, the 
Seljukian sultans, had followed the common 
law of the Asiatic dynasties, the unceasing 
round of valour, greatness, discord, degencracy, 
and decay: their spirit and power were unequal 
to the defence of religion; and, in his distant 
realm of Persia, the Christians were strangers 
to the name and the arms of Sangiar, the last 
hero of his race.??7 While the sultans were in- 
volved in the silken web of the harem, the pious 
task was undertaken by their slaves, the Ata- 
beks,?° a Turkish name, which, like the Byzan- 
tine patricians, may be translated by Father of 
the Prince. Ascansar, a valiant Turk, had been 
the favourite of Malek Shah, from whom he re- 
ceived the privilege of standing on the right 
hand of the throne; but, in the civil wars that 
ensued on the monarch's death, he lost his head 
and the government of Aleppo. His domestic 
emirs persevered in their attachment to his son 
Zenghi, who proved his first arms against the 
Franks in the defeat of Antioch: thirty cam- 
paigns in the service of the caliph and sultan 
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established his military fame; and he was in- 
vested with the command of Mosul, as the only 
champion that could avenge the cause of the 
prophet. The public hope was not disappoint- 
ed: after a siege of twenty-five days he stormed 
the city of Edessa, and recovered from the 
Franks their conquests beyond the Euphrates:® 
the martial tribes of Curdistan were subdued by 
the independent sovereign of Mosul and Alep- 
po: his soldiers were taught to behold the camp 
as their only country; they trusted to his liber- 
ality for their rewards; and their absent families 
were protected by the vigilance of Zenghi. At 
the head of these veterans his son Noureddin 
gradually united the Mohammedan powers, 
added the kingdom of Damascus to that of 
Aleppo, and waged a long and successful war 
against the Christians of Syria; he spread his 
ample reign from the ‘ligris to the Nile, and the 
Abbassides rewarded their faithful servant with 
all the titles and prerogatives of royalty. ‘The 
Latins themselves were compelled to own the 
wisdom and courage, and even the justice and 
piety, of this implacable adversary.*° In_ his life 
and government the holy warrior revived the 
zeal and simplicity of the first caliphs. Gold and 
silk were banished from his palace, the use of 
wine frornm his dominions; the public revenue 
was scrupulously applied to the public service; 
and the frugal household of Noureddin was 
maintained from his legitimate share of the 
spoil which he vested in the purchase of a pri- 
vate estate. His favourite sultana sighed for 
some female object of expense. “‘Alas,” replied 
the king, “‘I fear God, and am no more than the 
treasurer of the Moslems. Their property I can- 
not alienate; but I still possess three shops in the 
city of Hems: these you may take; and these 
alone can I bestow.”’ His chamber of justice was 
the terror of the great and the refuge of the 
poor. Some years after the sultan’s death an op- 
pressed subject called aloud in the streets of 
Damascus, ““O Noureddin, Noureddin, where 
art thou now? Arise, arise, to pity and protect 
us!”? A tumult was apprehended, and a living 
tyrant blushed or trembled at the name of a de- 
parted monarch. 

By the arins of the Turks and Frarks the 
Fatimites had been deprived of Syria. In Egypt 
the decay of their character and influence was 
still more essential. Yet they were still revered 
as the descendants and successors of the proph- 
et; they maintained their invisible state in the 
palace of Cairo; and their person was seldom 
violated by the profane eyes of subjects or 
strangers. The Latin ambassadors‘! have de- 
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scribed their own introduction through a series 
of gloomy passages and glittering porticoes: the 
scene was enlivencd by the warbling of birds 
and the murmur of fountains: it was enriched 
by a display of rich furniture and rare animals; 
of the Imperial treasures, something was shown, 
and much was supposed; and the long order of 
unfolding doors was guarded by black soldiers 
and domestic eunuchs. The sanctuary of the 
presence chamber was veiled with a curtain; and 
the vizir, who conducted the ambassadors, laid 
aside his scimitar, and prostrated himself three 
times on the ground; the veil was then removed ; 
and they beheld the commander of the faithful, 
who signified his pleasure to the first slave of the 
throne. But this slave was his master: the vizirs 
or sultans had usurped the supreme adiminis- 
tration of Egypt; the claims of the rival candi- 
dates were decided by arms; and the name of 
the most worthy, of the strongest, was inserted 
in the royal patent of command. ‘The factions of 
Dargham and Shawer alternately expelled each 
other from the capital and country; and the 
weaker side implored the dangerous protection 
of the sultan of Damascus, or the king of Jeru- 
salem, the perpetual enemies of the sect and 
monarchy of the latimites. By his arms and re- 
ligion the ‘furk was most formidable; but the 
Frank, in an easy direct march, could advance 
from Gaza to the Nile; while the intermediate 
situation of his realin compelled the troops of 
Noureddin to wheel round the skirts of Arabia, 
a long and painful circuit. which exposed them 
to thirst. fauene, and the burning winds of the 
desert. The secret zeal and ambition of the 
Turkish prince aspired to reign in Egypt under 
the name of the Abbassides; but the restoration 
of the suppliant Shawer was the ostensible mo- 
tive of the first expedition; and the success was 
intrusted to the emir Shiracouh, a valiant and 
veteran commander. Dargham was oppressed 
and slain; but the ingratitude, the jealousy, the 
just apprehensions, of his more fortunate rival, 
soon provoked him to invite the king of Jeru- 
salem to deliver Egypt from his insolent benc- 
factors. ‘Io this union the forces of Shiracouh 
were unequal: he relinquished the premature 
conquest; and the evacuation of Belbeis or 
Pelusium was the condition of his safe retreat. 
As the Turks defiled before the enemy, and their 
gencral closed the rear, with a vigilant eye, and 
a battle-axe in his hand, a Frank presumed to 
ask him if he were not afraid of an attack? “It 
is doubtless in your power to begin the attack,” 
replied the intrepid emir; ‘‘but rest assured that 
not one of my soldiers will go to paradise till he 
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has sent an infidel to hell.” His report of the 
riches of the land, the efleminacy of the natives, 
and the disorders of the government, revived 
the hopes of Noureddin; the caliph of Bagdad 
applauded the pious design; and Shiracouh de- 
scended into Egypt a second time with twelve 
thousand ‘lurks and eleven thousand Arabs. 
Yet his forces were still inferior to the confeder- 
ate armies of the Franks and Saracens; and I 
can discern an unusual degree of inilitary art in 
his passage of the Nile, his retreat into ‘Vhebais, 
his masterly evolutions in the battle of Babain, 
the surprise of Alexandria, and his marches and 
counterinarches in the flats and valley of Egypt, 
from the tropic to the sea. His conduct was sec- 
onded by the courage of his troups, and on the 
eve of action a Mamialuke® exclaimed. “If we 
cannot wrest Egypt from the Christian dogs, 
why do we not renounce the honours and re- 
wards of the sultan, and retire to labour with 
the peasants, or to spin with the females of the 
harem?” Yet, after all his eflorts in the field, ® 
after the obstinate defence of Alexandria‘! by 
his nephew Saladin, an hononrable capttula- 
tion and retreat © ncluded the second enter- 
prise of Shiracouh; and Noureddin reserved 
his abilities for a third and more propitious oc- 
casion. It was soon ollered by the ambition and 
avarice of Amalric or Amaury, king of Jeru- 
salcin, who had imbibed the pernicious naxim 
that no faith should be hept with the enemies of 
God. A religious warrior, the great master of the 
hospital, encouraged him to proceed; the em- 
peror of Constantinople either gave, or prom- 
ised, a fleet to act with the armies of Syria; and 
the perfidious Christian, unsatisticd with spoil 
and subsidy, aspired to the conquest of Egypt. 
In this emergency the Moslems turned their 
eyes Lowards the sultan of Dainascus; the vizir, 
whom danger encompassed on all sides, yielded 
to their unanimous wishes; and Noureddin 
seemed to be tempted by the fair offer of one 
tL.ircl of the revenue of the kingdom. The Franks 
were already at the gates of Cairo; but the sub- 
urbs, the old city, were burnt on their approach; 
they were deceived by an insidious negotiation, 
and their vessels were unable to surmount the 
barriers of the Nile. They prudently declined a 
‘contest with the ‘Turks in the midst of a hostile 
country; and Amaury retired into Palestine 
with the shame and reproach that always ad- 
here to unsuccessful injustice. After this deliver- 
ance, Shiracouh was invested with a robe of 
honour, which he soon stained with the blood 
of the unfortunate Shawer. For a while the 
Turkish emirs condescended to hold the office 
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of vizir; but this foreign conquest precipitated 
the fall of the Fatimites themselves; and the 
bloodless change was accomplished by a mes- 
sage and a word. The caliphs had been de- 
graded by their own weakness and the tyranny 
of the vizirs: their subjects blushed when the 
descendant and successor of the prophet pre- 
sented his naked hand to the rude gripe of a 
Latin ambassador; they wept when he sent the 
hair of his women, a sad eimblem of their grief 
and terror, to excite the pity of the sultan of 
Damascus. By the command of Noureddin, and 
the sentence of the doctors, the holy naines of 
Abubeker, Oinar. and Othman were solemnly 
restored: the caliph Mosthadi, of Bagdad, was 
acknowledged in the public prayers as the true 
cominand+r of the faithful; and the green livery 
of the sons of .Ah was exchanged for the black 
colour of the Abbassides. ‘The last of his race, 
the caliph Adhed, who survived only ten days, 
expired in happy ignorance of hus fate: his 
treasures secured the lovalty of the soldicrs, and 
silenced the murmurs of the sectaries; and in all 
subsequent revolutions Egypt has never depart- 
ed from the orthodox tradition of the Moslems.# 

Vhe hilly country bevond the Tigris is occu- 
pied by the pastoral tribes of the Curds;*® a 
people hardy, strong, savage, impatient of the 
yoke, addicted to rapine, and tenacious of the 
government of their national chiefs. [he resem- 
blance of name, situation. and manners, seems 
to identify them with the Carduchians of the 
Greeks:" and they sull defend against the Outo- 
man Porte the antique freedom which they as- 
serted against the successors of Cyrus. Poverty 
and ambition prompted them to embrace the 
profession of mercenary soldiers: the service of 
his father and uncle prepared the reign of the 
great Saladin ;#* and the son of Job or Ayub, a 
sinple Curd, magnanimously smiled at his ped- 
igree, Which Hatters deduced from the Arabian 
caliphs.” So unconscious was Noureddin of the 
impending ruin of his house, that he constrain- 
ed the reluctant youth to follow his uncle Shira- 
couh into Egvpt: his military character was es- 
tablished by the defence of Alexandria; and if 
we may believe the Latins. he solicited and ob- 
tained from the Chrisuan general the profane 
honours of knighthood.*" On the death of Shira- 
couh, the office of grand vizir was bestowed on 
Saladin, as the youngest and least powerful of 
the emirs; but with the advice of his father, 
whom he invited to Cairo, his genius obtained 
the ascendant over his equals, and attached the 
army to his person and interest. While Noured- 
din lived, these ambitious Curds were the most 
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humble of his slaves; and the indiscreet mur- 
murs of the divan were silenced by the prudent 
Ayub who loudly protested that at the com- 
mand of the Sultan he himself would lead his 
son in chains to the foot of the throne. “Such 
language,” he added in private, ““was prudent 
and proper in an assembly of your rivals; but 
we are now above fear and obedience; and the 
threats of Noureddin shall not extort the tribute 
of a sugar-cane.”’ His seasonable death relieved 
thei from the odious and doubtful conflict: his 
son, a minor of eleven years of age, was left for 
a while to the emirs of Damascus; and the new 
lord of Egypt was decorated by the caliph with 
every title® that could sanctify his usurpation 
in the eyes of the people. Nor was Saladin long 
content with the possession of Egypt: he de- 
spoiled the Christians of Jerusalem, and the 
Atabeks of Damascus, Aleppo, and Diarbckir: 
Mecca and Medina acknowledged him for their 
temporal protector: his brother subdued the 
distant regions of Yemen, or the happy Arabia; 
and at the hour of his death his empire was 
spread from the African Tripoli to the Tigris, 
and from the Indian Ocean to the mountains of 
Armenia. In the judgment of his character, the 
reproaches of treason and ingratitude strike 
forcibly on our minds, impressed, as they are, 
with the principle and experience of law and 
loyalty. But his ambition may in some measure 
be excused by the revolutions of Asia,® which 
had erased every notion of legitimate succcs- 
sion; by the recent example of the Atabeks 
themselves; by his reverence to the son of his 
benefactor; his humane and generous beha- 
viour to the collateral branches; by ¢hetr incapac- 
ity and fAzs merit; by the approbation of the 
caliph, the sole source of all legitimate power; 
and, above all, by the wishes and interest of the 
people, whose happiness is the first object of 
government. In fs virtues, and in those of his 
patron, they admired the singular union of the 
hero and the saint; for both Noureddin and 
Saladin are ranked ainong the Mohammedan 
saints; and the constant meditation of the holy 
war appears to have shed a serious and sober 
colour over their lives and actions. The youth 
of the latter®? was addicted to wine and women; 
but his aspiring spirit soon renounced the temp- 
tations of pleasure for the graver follies of fanic 
and dominion: the garment of Saladin was a 
coarse woollen; water was his only drink; and, 
while he emulated the temperance, he surpass- 
ed the chastity, of his Arabian prophet. Both in 
faith and practice he was a rigid Musulman; he 
ever deplored that the defence of religion had 
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not allowed him to accomplish the pilgrimage 
of Mecca; but at the stated hours, five times 
each day, the sultan devoutly prayed with his 
brethren: the involuntary omission of fasting 
was scrupulously repaid; and his perusal of the 
Koran, on horseback between the approaching 
armies, may be quoted as a proof, however, 
ostentatious, of piety and courage. ®4 The super- 
stitious doctrine of the sect of Shafei was the 
only study that he deigned to encourage: the 
poets were safe in his contempt; but all profane 
science was the object of his aversion; and a 
philosopher who had vented some speculative 
novelties was seized and strangled by the com- 
mand of the royal saint. ‘The justice of his divan 
was accessible to the meanest suppliant against 
himself and his ministers; and it was only for 
a kingdom that Saladin would deviate from the 
rule of equity. While the descendants of Seljuk 
and Zenghi held his stirrup and smoothed his 
garments, he was affable and patient with the 
meanest of his servants. So boundless was his 
liberality that he distributed twelve thousand 
horses at the sicge of Acre; and at the time of 
his death no more than forty-seven drachms of 
silver and one piece of gold coin were found in 
the treasury; yet, in a martial reign, the tributes 
were diminished, and the wealthy citizens en- 
joyed, without fear or danger, the fruits of their 
industry. Egypt, Syria, and .\rabia were adorn- 
ed by the royal foundations of hospitals, col- 
leges, and mosques; and Cairo was fortified 
with a wall and citadel; but his works were con- 
secrated to public usc;*° nor did the sultan in- 
dulge hiinself in a garden or palace of private 
luxury. In a fanatic age, himself a fanatic, the 
genuine virtues of Saladin commanded the es- 
teem: of the Christians: the emperor of Germany 
gloried in his friendship ;** the Greck emperor 
solicited his alliance; and the conquest of 
Jerusalem diffused, and perhaps magnified, his 
fame both in the East and West. 

During its short existence the hingdom of 
Jerusalemn** was supported by the discord of the 
Turks and Saracens; and both the Fatimite ca- 
liphs and the sultans of Damascus were tempted 
to sacrifice the cause of their religion to the 
meaner considerations of private and present 
advantage. But the powers of Egypt, Syria, and 
Arabia were now united by a hero whom nature 
and fortune had armed against the Christians. 
All without now bore the most threatening as- 
pect; and all was feeble and hollow in the inter- 
nal state of Jerusalem. After the two first Bald- 
wins, the brother and cousin of Godfrey of 
Bouillon, the sceptre devolved by female suc- 
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cession to Melisenda, daughter of the second 
Baldwin, and her husband Fulk, count of An- 
jou, the father, by a former marriage, of our 
English Plantagenets. Their two sons, Baldwin 
the ‘Third and Amaury, waged a strenuous, and 
not unsuccessful, war against the infidels; but 
the son of Amaury, Baldwin the Fourth, was 
deprived, by the leprosy, a gift of the crusades, 
of the faculties both of mind and body. His sis- 
ter Sybilla, the mother of Baldwin the Fifth, 
was his natural heiress: after the suspicious 
death of her child, she crowned her second hus- 
band, Guy of Lusignan, a prince of a handsome 
person, but of such base renown that his own 
brother Jelfrey was heard to exclaim, “Since 
they have made fim a king, surely they would 
have made me a god!’ The choice was generally 
blamed; and the most powerful vassal, Ray- 
inond count of Tripoli, who had been excluded 
from the succession and regency, entertained an 
implacable hatred against the king, and ex- 
posed his honour and conscience to the temp- 
tations of the sultan. Such were the guardians 
of the holy city; a leper, a child, a woman, a 
coward, and a traitor: yet its fate was delayed 
twelve years by scr * supplies from Europe,by 
the valour of the military orders, and by the 
distant or domestic avocations of their great 
enemy. At length, on every side, the sinking 
state was encircled and pressed by a hostile line; 
and the truce was violated by the Franks, whose 
existence it protected. A soldier of fortune, 
Reginald of Chatillon, had seized a fortress on 
the edge of the desert, from whence he pillaged 
the caravans, insulted Mohammed, and threat- 
ened the cities of Mecca and Medina. Saladin 
condescended to complain; rejoiced in the de- 
nial of justice; and at the head of fourscore 
thousand horse and foot invaded the Holy Land. 
The choice of Tiberias for his first siege was sug- 
gested by the count of Tripoli, to whom it be- 
longed; and the king of Jerusalem was per- 
suaded to drain his garrison,” and to arm his 
people, for the relief of that important place. 
By the advice of the perfidious Raymond the 
Christians were betrayed into a camp destitute 
of water: he ficd on the first onset, with the 
curses of both nations:®° Lusignan was over- 
thrown, with the loss of thirty thousand men; 
and the wood of the true cross, a dire misfor- 
tune! was left in the power of the infidels. The 
royal captive was conducted to the tent of 
Saladin; and as he fainted with thirst and ter- 
ror, the gencrous victor presented him with a 
cup of sherbet, cooled in snow, without suffer- 
ing his companion, Reginald of Chatillon, to 
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partake of this pledge of hospitality and pardon. 
“The person and dignity of a king,” said the 
sultan, “fare sacred; but this impious robber 
must Instantly acknowledge the prophet, whom 
he has blasphemied, or meet the death which he 
has so often deserved.” On the proud or con- 
scientious refusal of the Christian warrior, Sala- 
din struck him on the head with his scimitar, 
and Reginald was despatched by the guards." 
The trembling Lusignan was sent to Dainascus 
to an honourable prison and speedy ransom; 
but the victory was stained by the execution of 
two hundred and thirty knights of the hospital, 
the intrepid champions and martyrs of their 
faith. The kingdom was left without a head; 
and of the two grand masters of the inilitary 
orders, the one was slain and the other was a 
prisoner. From all the cities, both of the sea- 
coast and the inland country, the garrisons had 
been drawn away for this fatal ficld: Tyre and 
Tripoli alone could escape the rapid inroad of 
Saladin; and three months after the battle of 
Tiberias he appeared in arms before the gates 
of Jerusalem.” 

Hie might expect that the siege of a city so 
venerable on earth and in heaven, so interesung 
to Europe and Asia, would rekindle the last 
sparks of enthusiasin; and that, of sixty thou- 
sand Christians, every man would be a soldier, 
and every soldier a candidate for martyrdom. 
But queen Sybilla trembled for herself and her 
captive husband; and the barons and knichts, 
who had escaped froin the sword and chains of 
the Turks, displayed the same factious and self- 
ish spirit in the public ruin. The inost numerous 
portion of the inhabitants was composed of the 
Greek and Oriental Christians, whom expe- 
rience had taught to prefer the Mohammedan 
before the Latin yoke ;°? and the holy sepulchre 
attracted a base and needy crowd, without arms 
or courage, who subsisted only on the charity 
of the pilgrims. Sume feeble and hasty efforts 
werc made for the defence of Jerusalem: but in 
the space of fourteen days a victorious army 
drove back the sullies of the besieged, planted 
their engines, opened the wall to the breadth of 
fifteen cubits, applied their scaling-ladders, and 
erected on the breach twelve banners of the 
prophet and the sultan. It was in vain that a 
barefoot procession of the queen, the women, 
and the monks, implored the Son of God to 
save his tomb and his inheritance from impious 
violation. Their sole hope was in the mercy of 
the conqueror, and to the first suppliant depu- 
tation that mercy was sternly denied. ‘He had 
sworn to avenge the patience and long-suffering 
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of the Moslems; the hour of forgiveness was 
elapsed, and the moment was now arrived to 
expiate, in blood, the innocent blood which had 
been spilt by Godfrey and the first crusaders.” 
But a desperate and successful struggle of the 
Franks admonished the sultan that his triumph 
was not yet secure; he listened with reverence 
to a solemn adjuration in the name of the com- 
mon Father of mankind: and a sentiment of 
human sympathy mollified the rigour of fanati- 
cism and conquest. He consented to accept the 
city and to spare the inhabitants. ‘The Greek 
and Oriental Christians were permitted to live 
under his dominion; but it was stipulated that 
in forty days all the Franks and Latins should 
evacuate Jerusalem and be safely conducted to 
the seaports of Syria and Egypt; that ten pieces 
of gold should be paid for each man, five for 
each woman, and one for every child; and that 
those who were unable to purchase their frec- 
dom should be detained in perpetual slavery. 
Of some writers it 1s a favourite and invidious 
theme to compare the humanity of Saladin 
with the massacre of the first crusade. The dif- 
ference would be merely personal; but we 
should not forget that the Chiuistians had offered 
to capitulate, and that the Mohainmedans of 
Jerusalem sustained the last extremities of an 
assault and storm. Justice 1s indeed due to the 
fidelity with which the Turkish conqueror ful- 
filled the conditions of the treaty; and he may 
be deservedly praised for the glance ot pity 
which he cast on the misery of the vanquished. 
Instead of a rigorous exaction of his debt, he 
accepted a sum of thirty thousand byzants for 
the ransom of seven thousand poor; two of 
three thousand more were diginissed by his 
gratuitous clemency; and the nuinber of sluves 
was reduced to eleven or fourteen thousand 
persons. In his interview with the queen, his 
words, and even his tears, suggested the kindest 
consolations: his liberal alms were distributed 
among those who had been made orphans or 
widows by the fortune of war; and while the 
knights of the hospital were in arms against him 
he allowed their more pious brethren to con- 
tinue, during the term of a year, the care and 
service of the sick. In these acts of mercy the 
virtue of Saladin deserves our adiniration and 
love: he was above the necessity of dissimula- 
tion, and his stern fanaticism would have 
prompted him to dissemble, rather than to 
affect, this profane compassion for the enemies 
of the Koran. After Jerusalem had been deliv- 
ered from the presence of the strangers, the sul- 
tan made his triumphant entry, his banners 
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waving in the wind, and to the harmony of mar- 
tial music. The great mosque of Omar, which 
had been converted into a church, was again 
consecrated to one God and his prophet Mo- 
hanimed: the walls and paveinent were puritied 
with rose-water; and a pulpit, the labour of 
Noureddin, was erected in the sanctuary. But 
when the golden cross that glittered on the 
dome was cast down and dragged through the 
streets, the Christians of every sect uttered a 
lainentable groan, which was answered by the 
joyful shouts of the Moslems. In four ivory 
chests the patriarch had collected the crosses, 
the images, the vases, and the relics of the holy 
place; they were seized by the conqueror, who 
was desirous of presenting the caliph with the 
trophies of Christian idolatry. Efe was pei- 
suaded, however. to intrust them to the patri- 
arch and prince of Antioch; and the pious 
pledge was redeemed by Richard of England, 
at the expense of fifty-two thousand byzants of 
gold. 

The nations might fear and hope the im- 
mediate and final expulsion of the Latins from 
Syria, which was yet delayed above a century 
atter the death of Saladin.®* In the career of 
victory he wus first checked by the resistance of 
Tyre; the troops and garrisons, which had 
capitulated, weie unprudently conducted to 
the same port: their numbers were adequate to 
the defence of the place; and the arrival of 
Conrad of Montlerrat inspired the disorderly 
crowd with confidence and union. His father, 
a venerable pileriin, had been made prisoner in 
the batue of ‘Tiberias; but that disaster was un- 
known in Italy and Greece, when the son was 
urged bv ambition and piety to visit the in- 
heritance of his royal nephew, the infant Bald- 
win. ‘The view of the Turkish banners warned 
hin from the hosule coast of Jaffa; and Conrad 
was unanimously hailed as the prince and 
champion of Tyre, which was already besieged 
by the conqueror of Jerusalem. ‘Che firmness of 
his zeal, and perhaps his knowledge of a gener- 
ous foe, enabled him to brave the threats of thie 
sultan, and to declare that, should his aged 
parent be exposed before the walls, he himself 
would discharge the first arrow, and glory in 
his descent from a Christian martyr.®* ‘The 
Egyptian fleet was allowed to enter the harbour 
of ‘Tyre; but the chain was suddenly drawn, and 
five galleys were either sunk or taken; a thou- 
sand Turks were slain 1n a sally; and Saladin, 
aftcr burning his engines, concluded a glorious 
campaign by a disgraceful retreat to Damas- 
cus. He was soon assailed by a more formidable 
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tempest. The pathetic narratives, and even the 
pictures, that represented in lively colours the 
servitude and profanation of Jerusalem, awak- 
ened the torpid sensibility of Europe: the em- 
peror Frederic Barbarossa, and the kings of 
France and England, assumed the cross; and 
the tardy magnitude of their armaments was 
anticipated by the maritime states of the Medi- 
terranean and the Ocean. The skilful and provi- 
dent Italians first embarked in the ships of 
Genoa, Pisa, and Venice. They were speedily 
followed by the most cager pilgrims of France, 
Normandy, and the Western Isles. The power- 
ful succour of Flanders, Frise, and Deninark 
filled near a hundred vessels; and the Northern 
warriors were distinguished in the field by a 
lofty stature and a ponderous battle-axe.% 
‘Their increasing multitudes could no longer be 
confined within the walls of Tyre, or remain 
obedient to the voice of Conrad. They pitied 
the misfortunes and revered the dignity of Lu- 
signan, who was released from prison, perhaps 
to divide the army of the Franks. He proposed 
the recovery of Ptolemais. or Acre, thirty miles 
to the south of ‘Tyre; and the place was first in- 
vested by two thenusciud horse and thirty thou- 
sand foot under his nominal command. I shall 
not expatiate on the story of this memorable 
siege, which lasted near two years, and con- 
suined, in a narrow space, the forces of Europe 
and Asia. Never did the flaine of enthusiasm 
burn with fiercer and more destructive rage; 
nor could the true believers, a common appella- 
tion, Who consecrated their own martyrs, refuse 
some applause to the mistaken zeal and courage 
of their adversaries. At the sound of the holy 
trumpet the Moslems of Egypt, Syria, Arabia, 
and the Oriental provinces assembled under the 
servant of the prophet;™ his camp was pitched 
and removed within a few miles of Acre; and he 
laboured night and day for the relief of his 
brethren and the annoyance of the Franks. 
Nine battles, not unworthy of the name, were 
fought in the neighbourhood of Mount Carmel, 
with such vicissitude of fortune, that in one at- 
tack the sultan forced his way into the city; that 
in one sally the Christians penetrated to the 
royal tent. By the means of divers and pigeons 
a regular correspondence was maintained with 
the besieged; and, as often as the sca was left 
open, the exhausted garrison was withdrawn, 
and a fresh supply was poured into the place. 
The Latin camp was thinned by famine, the 
awurd, and the climate; but the tents of the 
dead were replenished with new pilgrims, who 
exaggerated the strength and speed of their 
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approaching countrymen. The vulgar was as- 
tonished by the report that the pope himself, 
with an innumerable crusade, was advanced as 
far as Constantinople. The march of the em- 
peror filled the East with more serious alarms: 
the obstacles which he encountered in Asia, and 
perhaps in Greece, were raised by the policy of 
Saladin: his joy on the death of Barbarossa was 
measured by his esteem; and the Christians 
were rather dismayed than encouraged at the 
sight of the duke of Swabia and his way-worn 
remnant of five thousand Germans. At Iength, 
in the spring of the second year, the royal fleets 
of France and England cast anchor in the bay 
of Acre, and the siege was more vigorously 
prosecuted by the youthful emulation of the 
two kings, Philip Augustus and Richard Planta- 
genet. After every resource had been tried, and 
every hope was exhausted, the defenders of Acre 
submitted to their fate; a capitulation was 
granted, but their lives and liberties were taxed 
at the hard conditions of a ransom of two hun- 
dred thousand pieces of gold, the deliverance of 
one hundred nobles and fifteen hundred in- 
ferior captives, and the restoration of the wood 
of the holy cross. Some doubts in the agreement, 
and soine delay in the execution, rekindled the 
fury of the Franks, and three thousand Mos- 
lems, almost in the sultan’s view, were behead- 
ed by the command of the sanguinary Richard.® 
By the conquest of Acre the Latin powers ac- 
quired a strong town and a convenient har- 
bour; but the advantage was most dearly pur- 
chased. The minister and historian of Saladin 
computes, from the report of the enemy, that 
their numbers, at different periods, amounted 
to five or six hundred thousand; that more than 
one hundred thousand Christians were slain; 
that a far greater number was lost by disease or 
shipwreck; and that a small portion of this 
mighty host could return in safety to their 
native countries.” 

Philip Augustus and Richard the First are 
the only kings of France and England who have 
fought under the same banners; but the holy 
service In which they were enlisted was inces- 
santly disturbed by their national jealousv; and 
the two factions which they protected in Pales- 
tine were more averse to each other than to the 
common enemy. In the eyes of the Orientals the 
French monarch was superior in dignity and 
power; and, in the emperor’s absence, the Lat- 
ins revered him as their temporal chief.‘! His 
exploits were not adequate to his fame. Philip 
was brave, but the statesman predominated in 
his character; he was soon weary of sacrificing 
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his health and interest on a barren coast: the 
surrender of Acre became the signal of his de- 
parture; nor could he justify this unpopular de- 
sertion by leaving the duke of Burgundy, with 
five hundred knights and ten thousand foot, for 
the service of the Holy Land. The king of Eng- 
land, though inferior in dignity, surpassed his 
rival in wealth and military renown;” and if 
heroism be confined to brutal and ferocious 
valour. Richard Plantagenet will stand high 
among the heroes of the age. The memory of 
Coeur de Lion, of the lion-hearted prince, was 
long dear and glorious to his English subjects; 
and at the distance of sixty years it was cele- 
brated in proverbial sayings by the grandsons of 
the Turks and Saracens against whom he had 
fought: his tremendous name was employed by 
the Syrian mothers to silence their infants; and 
if a horse suddenly started from the way, his 
rider was wont to exclaim, ‘‘Dost thou think 
king Richard is in that bush?’’ His cruelty to 
the Mohammedans was the effect of temper and 
zeal; but I cannot believe that a soldier, so free 
and fearless in the use of his lance, would have 
descended to whet a dagger against his valiant 
brother Conrad of Montferrat, who was slain 
at Tyre by some secret assassins.”4 After the sur- 
render of Acre, and the departure of Philip, the 
king of England led the crusaders to the recov- 
ery of the sea-coast; and the cities of Casarca 
and Jatia were added to the fragments of the 
kingdom of Lusignan. A march of one hundred 
miles from Acre to Ascalon was a great and per- 
petual battle of eleven days. In the disorder of 
his troops, Saladin remained on the field with 
seventeen guards, without lowering his stand- 
ard, or suspending the sound of,his brazen ket- 
tledrum: he again rallied and renewed the 
charge; and his preachers or heralds called 
aloud on the U/nitar:ans manfully to stand up 
against the Christian idolaters. But the progress 
of these idolaters was irresistible; and it was 
only by demolishing the walls and buildings of 
Ascalon that the sultan could prevent them 
from occupying an important fortress on the 
confines of Egypt. During a severe winter the 
armies slept; but in the spring the Franks ad- 
vanced within a day’s march of Jerusalem, un- 
der the leading standard of the English king; 
and his active spirit intercepted a convoy, or 
caravan, of seven thousand caniels. Saladin’® 
had fixed his station in the holy city; but the 
city was struck with consternation and discord: 
he fasted; he prayed; he preached; he olfered 
to share the dangers of the siege; but his Mama- 
lukes, who remembered the fate of their com- 
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panions at Acre, pressed the sultan, with loyal 
or seditious clamours, to reserve his person and 
their courage for the future defence of the reli- 
gion and empire.’* The Moslems were delivered 
by the sudden, or, as they deemed, the miracu- 
lous, retreat of the Christians;??7 and the laurels 
of Richard were blasted by the prudence, or 
envy, of his companions, The hero, ascending a 
hill, and veiling his face, exclaimed with an in- 
dignant voice, ‘Those who are unwilling to 
rescue, are unworthy to view, the sepulchre of 
Christ!” After his return to Acre, on the news 
that Jaffa was surprised bv the sultan, he sailed 
with some inerchant vessels, and leaped fore- 
most on the beach: the castle was relieved by 
his presence; and sixty thousand Turks and 
Saracens fled before his arms. The discovery of 
his weakness provoked them to return in the 
morning; and they found him carelessly en- 
camped before the gates with only seventeen 
knights and three hundred archers. Without 
counting their numbers, he sustained their 
charge; and we learn from the evidence of his 
enemies that the hing of England, grasping his 
lance, rode furiously along their front, from the 
right to the left wing, without meeting an ad- 
versary who dared to encounter his career.” 
Am I writing the history of Orlando or Amadis? 

During these hostilities a languid and tedious 
negotiation” between the Franks and Moslems 
was started, and continued, and broken, and 
again resumed, and again broken. Some acts of 
royal courtesy. the gift of snow and fruit, the 
exchange of Norway hawks and = Arabian 
horses, softened the asperity of religious war, 
from the vicissitude of success the monarchs 
might learn to suspect that Heaven was neuter 
in the quarrel: nor, after the trial of each other, 
could either hope for a decisive victory.*® The 
health both of Richard and Saladin appeared to 
be in a declining state; and they respectively 
suffered the evils of distant and domestic war- 
fare: Plantagenet was impatient to punish a 
perfidious rival who had invaded Norinandy in 
his absence; and the indefatigable sultan was 
subdued by the cries of the people, who was the 
victim, and of the soldiers, who were the instru- 
ments, of his martial zeal. ‘The firgt demands of 
the king of England were the restitution of 
Jerusalem, Palestine, and the truc cross; and he 
firmly declared that hiinself and his brother pil- 
grims would end their lives in the pious labour, 
rather than return to Europe with ignominy 
and remorse. But the conscience of Saladin re- 
fused, without some weighty compensation, to 
restore the idols, or promote the idolatry, of the 
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Christians: he asserted, with equal firmness, his 
religious and civil claim to the sovereignty of 
Palestine; descanted on the importance and 
sanctity of Jerusalem; and rejected all terms of 
the establishtnent, or partition, of the Latins. 
The marriage which Richard proposed, of his 
sister with the sultan’s brother, was defeated by 
the diflerence of faith: the princess abhorred 
the embraces of a Turk; and Adel, or Saphadin, 
would not easily renounce a plurality of wives. 
A personal interview was declined by Saladin, 
who alleged their mutual ignorance of each 
other’s Janguage; and the negotiation was man- 
aged with much art and delay by their inter- 
preters and envoys. The final agreement was 
equally disapproved by the zealots of both par- 
ties, by the Roman pontiff and the caliph of 
Bagdad. It was stipulated that Jerusalem and 
the holy sepulchre should be open, without 
tribute or vexation, to the pilgrimage of the 
Latin Christians; that, after the demolition of 
Ascalon, they should inclusively possess the sea- 
coast from Jaffa to Tyre; that the count of 
Tripoli and the prince of Antioch should be 
comprised in the truce; and that, during three 
years and three montis, all hostilities should 
cease. The principal chiefs of the two armies 
swore to the observance of the treaty; but the 
monarchs were satisfied with giving their word 
and their right hand; and the royal majesty was 
excused from an oath, which always implies 
some suspicion of falsehood and dishonour, 
Richard embarked for Furope, to sce a long 
captivity and a premature grave; and the space 
of a few months concluded the life and glories of 
Saladin. The Orientals described his edifying 
death, which happened at Damascus; but they 
seem ignorant of the equal distribution of his 
alms along the three religions,*' or of the dis- 
play of a shroud, instead of a standard, to ad- 
monish the East of the instability of human 
greatness. The unity of empire was dissolved by 
his death; his sons were oppressed by the strong- 
er arm of their uncle Saphadin; the hostile in- 
terests of the sultans of Egypt, Damascus, and 
Aleppo” were again revived; and the Franks 
or J.atins stood, and breathed, and hoped, in 
their fortresses along the Syrian coast. 

‘The noblest monument of a conqucror’s 
fame, and of the terror which he inspired, is the 
Saladine tenth, a general tax, which was im- 
posed on the laity and even the clergy of the 
Latin church for the service of the holy war. 
The practice was too lucrative to expire with 
the occasion: and this tribute became the foun- 
dation of all the tithes and tenths on ecclesiasti- 
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cal benefices which have been granted by the 
Roman pontiffs to Catholic sovereigns, or re- 
served for the immediate use of the apostolic 
see.*> This pecuniary emolument must have 
tended to increase the interest of the popes in 
the recovery of Palestine: after the death of 
Saladin they preached the crusade by their 
epistles, their legates, and their missionarics; 
and the accomplishment of the pious work might 
have been expected from the zeal and talents of 
Innocent the Third."* Under that young and 
ambitious priest the successors of St. Peter at- 
tained the full meridian of their greatness: and 
in a reign of eighteen years exercised a despotic 
command over the emperors and kings, whom 
he raised and deposed; over the nations, whom 
an interdict of months or years deprived, for the 
offence of their rulers, of the exercise of Chris- 
tian worship. In the council of the Lateran he 
acted as the ecclesiastical, almost as the tem- 
poral, sovereign of the East and West. It was at 
the feet of his legate that John of England sur- 
rendered his crown; and Innocent may boast of 
the two most signal triumphs over sense and 
humanity, the establishment of transubstanti- 
ation and the origin of the inquisition. At his 
voice two crusades, the fourth and the fifth, 
were undertaken; but, except a king of Hun- 
gary, the princes of the second order were at the 
head of the pilgrims; the forces were inadequate 
to the design, nor did the effects correspond 
with the hopes and wishes of the pope and the 
people. ‘The fourth crusade was diverted from 
Syria to Constantinople; and the conquest of 
the Greek or Roman empire by the Latins will 
form the proper and important subject of the 
next chapter. In the fifth,®® twwo hundred thou- 
sand Franks were landed at the castern mouth 
of the Nile. They reasonably hoped that Pales- 
tine must be subdued in Egypt. the seat and 
storehouse of the sultan; and after a siege of 
sixteen months the Moslems deplored the loss 
of Damietta. But the Christian army was ruined 
by the pride and insolence of the legate Pela- 
gius, who, in the pope’s name, assumed the 
character of general; the sickly Franks were en- 
compassed by the waters of the Nile and the 
Oriental forces; and it was by the evacuation 
of Damietta that they obtained a safe retreat, 
some concessions for the pilgrims, and the tardy 
restitution of the doubtful relic of the true cross. 
The failure may in some measure be ascribed 
to the abuse and multiplication of the crusades, 
which were preached at the same time against 
the pagans of Livonia, the Moors of Spain, the 
Albigcois of France, and the kings of Sicily of 
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the Imperial family.** In these meritorious scr- 
vices the volunteers might acquire at home the 
same spiritual indulgence and a larger measure 
of temporal rewards; and even the popes, in 
their zeal against a domestic enemy, were some- 
times tempted to forget the distress of their 
Syrian brethren. From the last age of the cru- 
sades they derived the occasional command of 
an army and revenue, and some deep reason- 
ers have suspected that the whole enterprise, 
from the first synod of Placentia, was contrived 
and executed by the policy of Rome. The suspi- 
cion is not founded cither in nature or in fact. 
The successors of St. Peter appear to have fol- 
lowed, rather than guided, the impulse of man- 
ners and prejudice; without much foresight of 
the seasons or cultivation of the soil, they gath- 
ered the ripe and spontancous fruits of the 
superstition of the times. They gathered these 
fruits without toil or personal danger: in the 
council of the Lateran, Innocent the Third de- 
clared an ambiguous resolution of animating 
the crusaders by his example; but the pilot of 
the sacred vessel could not abandon the helm, 
nor was Palestine ever blessed with the presence 
of a Roman ponitiff.*? 

The persons, the families, and estates of the 
pilgrims were under the iinmediate protection 
of the popes; and these spiritual patrons soon 
claimed the prerogative of directing their oper- 
ations, and enforcing, by commands and cen- 
sures, the accomplishment of their vow. Fred- 
eric the Second,** the grandson of Barbarussa, 
was successively the pupil, the enerny, and the 


victim of the church. At the age of twenty-onc, 


years, and in obedience to his guardian Inno- 
cent the Third, he assuined the cross; the same 
promise was repeated at his royal and imperial 
coronations, and his marriage with thc heiress 
of Jerusalem for ever bound him to defend the 
kingdom of his son Conrad. But as Frederic ad- 
vanced in age and authority, he repented of the 
rash engagements of his youth: his liberal sense 
and knowledge taught him to despise the phan- 
toms of superstition and the crowns of Asia; he 
no longer entertained the saine reverence for the 
successors of Innocent; and his ambition was 
occupied by the restoration of the Italian mon- 
archy from Sicily to the Alps. But the success of 
this project would have reduced the popes to 
their primitive simplicity, and, after the delays 
and excuses of twelve years, they urged the cin- 
peror, with entreaties and threats, to fix the 
time and place of his departure for Palestine. 
In the harbours of Sicily and Apulia he pre- 
pared a fleet of one hundred galleys, and of one 
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hundred vessels, that were framed to transport 
and land two thousand five hundred knights, 
with their horses and attendants; his vassals of 
Naples and Germany formed a powerful army, 
and the number of English crusaders was mag- 
nified to sixty thousand by the report of fame. 
But the inevitable or affected slowness of these 
mighty preparations consumed the strength and 
provisions of the more indigent pilgrims; the 
multitude was thinned by sickness and deser- 
tion, and the sultry summer of Calabria antici- 
pated the mischiefs of a Syrian campaign. At 
length the emperor hoisted sail at Brundusium. 
with a fleet and ariny of forty thousand men; 
but he kept the sea no morc than three days, 
and his hasty retreat, which was ascribed by his 
friends to a grievous indisposition, was accused 
by his enemics as a voluntary and obstinate dis- 
obedience. For suspending his vow was Frederic 
excommunicated by Gregory the Ninth; for 
presuming, the next year, to accomplish his 
vow, he was again excommunicated by the 
same pope." While he served under the banner 
of the cross a crusade was preached against hin 
in Italy; and after his return he was coinpelled 
to ask pardon for the injuries which he had 
suffered. The clergy and military orders of 
Palestine were previously instructed to re- 
nounce his communion and dispute his coim- 
mands, and in his own kingdom the emperor 
was forced to consent that the orders of the 
camp should be issued in the name of God and 
of the Christian republic. Frederic entered 
Jerusalem in triumph, and with his own hands 
(for no priest would perform the office) he took 
the crown from the altar of the holy sepulchre. 
But the patriarch cast an interdict on the 
church which his presence diad profaned: and 
the knights of the hospital and temple infor med 
the sultan how casily he might be surprised and 
slain in his unguarded visit to the river Jordan. 
In such a state of fanaticism and faction, vic- 
tory was hopeless and defence was difficult; but 
the conclusion of an advantageous peace may 
be imputed to the discord of the Mohain- 
medans, and their personal esteem for the char- 
acter of Frederic. The enemy of the church is 
accused of maintaining with the miscreants an 
intercourse of hospitality and friendship un- 
worthy of a Christian; of despising the barren- 
ness of the land; and of indulging a profane 
thought that if Jehovah had seen the kingdoin 
of Naples, he never would have selected Palcs- 
tine for the inheritance of his chosen people. 
Yet Frederic obtained from the sultan the resti- 
tution of Jerusalem, of Bethlehem and Naza- 
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reth, of Tyre and Sidon; the Latins were allow- 
ed to inhabit and fortify the city; an equal code 
of civil and religious freedom was ratified for 
the sectaries of Jesus and those of Mohammed; 
and while the foriner worshipped at the holy 
sepulchre, the latter night pray and preach in 
the mosque of the temple’? from whence the 
prophet undertook his nocturnal journey to 
heaven. The clergy deplored this scandalous 
toleration, and the weaker Moslems were grad- 
ually expelled; but every rational object of the 
crusades was accomplished without bloodshed; 
the churches were restored, the monasterics 
were replenished, and, in the space of fifteen 
years, the Latins of Jerusalem exceeded the 
number of six thousand. ‘This peace and pros- 
perity, for which they were ungrateful to their 
benefactor, was terminated by the irruption of 
the strange and savage hordes of Carizmians.™ 
I lying from the arins of the Moguls, those shep- 
herds of the Caspian rolled headlong on Syria; 
and the union of the Franks with the sultans of 
Aleppo, Hems, and Damascus was insufficient 
to stem the violence of the torrent. Whatever 
stood against theim was cut off by the sword or 
dragged into cap.ivicy, the military orders were 
alinost exterminated in a single battle; and in 
the pillage of the city, in the profanation of the 
holy sepulchre, the Latins confess and reeret 
the modesty and discipline of the Turks and 
Saracens, 

Of the seven crusades, the two last were un- 
dettaken by Louis the Ninth, king of France, 
who lost his liberty in Egypt, and his life on the 
coast of Africa. ‘Twenty-cight years after his 
death he was canonised at Rome, and sixty-five 
niracles were readily found and solemnly at- 
tested to justify the claim of the royal saint.” The 
voice of history renders a more honourable testi- 
mony, that he united the virtues of a king, a 
hero, and a man; that his martial spirit was 
tempered by the love of private and public jus- 
tice ; and that Louis was the father of his people, 
the friend of his neighbours, and the terror of 
the infidels. Superstition alone, in all the extent 
of her baleful influence,*? corrupted his under- 
standing and his heart; his devotion stooped to 
acdinire and imitate the begging friars of Francis 
and Dominic; he pursued with blind and cruel 
zeal the enemies of the faith; and the best of 
kings twice descended from his throne to seck 
the adventures of a spiritual knight-errant. A 
monkish historian would have becn content to 
applaud the most despicable part of his charac- 
ter; but the noble and gallant Joinville,*4 who 
shared the friendship and capuvity of Louis, 
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has traced with the pencil of nature the free por- 
trait of his virtues as well as of his failings. From 
this intimate knowledge we may learn to sus- 
pect the political views of depressing their great 
vassals, which are so often imputed to the royal 
authors of the crusades. Above all the princes of 
the middle ages Louis the Ninth successfully 
laboured to restore the prerogatives of the 
crown; but it was at home, and not in the East, 
that he acquired for himself and his posterity; 
his vow was the result of enthusiasm and sick- 
ness; and if he were the promoter, he was like- 
wise the victim, of this holy madness. For the 
invasion of Egypt, France was exhausted of her 
troops and treasures; he covered the sea of Cy- 
prus with eighteen hundred sails; the most 
modest enumeration amounts to fifty thousand 
men; and, if we might trust his own confession, 
as it is reported by Oricntal vanity, he disem- 
barked nine thousand five hundred horse, and 
one hundred and thirty thousand foot, who per- 
formed their pilgrimage under the shadow of his 
power.® 

In complete armour, the oriflamme waving 
before him, Louis leaped foremost on the beach; 
and the strong city of Damietta, which had cost 
his predecessors a siege of sixteen months, was 
abandoned on the first assault by the trembling 
Moslems. But Dainietta was the first and the 
last of his conquests; and in the fifth and sixth 
crusades the saine causes, almost on the same 
ground, were productive of similar calamui- 
tics.” After a ruinous delay. which introduced 
into the camp the seeds of an epidemical dis- 
ease, the Franks advanced from the sea-coast 
towards the capital of Egypt. and strove to sur- 
mount the unseasonable inundation of the Nile 
which opposed their progress. Under the eye of 
their intrepid monarch, the barons and knights 
of France displayed their invincible contempt 
of danger and discipline; his brother, the count 
of Artois, stormed with inconsiderate valour the 
town of Massoura; and the carrier pigeons an- 
nounced to the inhabitants of Cairo that all was 
lost. But a soldier, who afterwards usurped the 
sceptre, rallied the flying troops: the inain body 
of the Christians was far behind their van- 
guard, and Artois was overpowered and slain. 
A shower of Greck fire was incessantly poured 
on the invaders; the Nile was commanded by 
the Egyptian galleys, the open country by the 
Arabs; all provisions were intercepted; cach 
day aggravated the sickness and fanine; and 
about the same time a retreat was found to be 
necessary and impracticable. The Oricntal 
writers confess that Louis might have escaped 
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if he would have deserted his subjects: he was 
made prisoner, with the greatest part of his 
nobles; all who could not redeem their lives by 
service or ransom were inhumanly massacred, 
and the walls of Cairo were decorated with a 
circle of Christian heads.*? The king of France 
was loaded with chains, but the generous vic- 
tor, a great-grandson of the brother of Saladin, 
sent a robe of honour to his royal captive, and 
his deliverance, with that of his soldiers, was 
obtained by the restitution of Damietta’* and 
the payment of four hundred thousand picces 
of gold. In a soft and luxurious climate the de- 
generate children of the companions of Noured- 
din and Saladin were incapable of resisting the 
Hower of European chivalry; they triumphed 
by the arms of their slaves or Mamalukes, the 
hardy natives of Tartary, who at a tender age 
had been purchased of the Syrian merchants, 
and were educated in the camp and palace of 
the sultan. But Egypt soon afforded a new ex- 
ample of the danger of praetorian bands; and 
the rage of these ferocious animals, who had 
been let loose on the strangers, was provoked to 
devour their benefactor. In the pride of con- 
quest, Touran Shah, the last of his race, was 
murdered by his Mamalukes; and the most 
daring of the assassins entered the chamber of 
the captive king, with drawn scimitars, and 
their hands imbrued in the blood of their sul- 
tan. The firmness of Louis commanded their 
respect ;” their avarice prevailed over cruclty 
and zeal. the treaty was accomplished, and the 
king of France, with the relics of his army, was 
permitted to embark for Palestine. He wasted 
four years within the walls of Acre, unable to 
visit Jerusalem, aud unwilling toreturn without 
glory to his native country. 

The memory of his defeat excited Louis, after 
sixteen years of wisdom and repose, to under- 
take the seventh and last of the crusades. His 
finances were restored, his kingdom was en- 
larged; a new gencration of warriors had arisen, 
and he embarked with fresh confidence at the 
head of six thousand horse and thirty thousand 
foot. ‘The loss of .\ntioch had provoked the en- 
terprise; a wild hope of baptising the king of 
Tunis tempted him to steer for the African 
coast; and the report of an iinmense treasure 
reconciled his troops to the delay of their voy- 
age to the Holy Land. Instead of a proselyte, he 
found a siege; the French panted and died on 
the burning sands; St. Louis expired in his tent; 
and no sooner had he closed his eyes than his 
son and successor gave the signal of the re- 
treat./4° “Tt is thus,” says a lively writer, “that 
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a Christian king died near the ruins of Car- 
thage, waging war against the sectaries of Mo- 
hammed, in a land to which Dido had intro- 
duced the deities of Syria.”??% 

A more unjust and absurd constitution can- 
not be devised than that which condemns the 
natives of a country to perpetual servitude un- 
der the arbitrary dominion of strangers and 
slaves. Yet such has been the state of Egypt 
above five hundred years. ‘The most illustrious 
sultans of the Baharite and Borgite dynasties!” 
were themselves promoted from the Tartar and 
Circassian bands; and the four-and-twenty 
beys, or inilitary chiefs, have ever been succeed- 
ed, not by their sons, but by their servants. They 
produce the great charter of their liberties, the 
treaty of Selim the First with the republic ;!% 
and the Othman emperor still accepts froin 
Egypt a slight acknowledgment of tribute and 
subjection. With some breathing intervals of 
peace and order, the two dynasties are marked 
as a period of rapine and bloodshed ;!"4 but 
then throne, however shaken, reposed on the 
two pillars of discipline and valour; their sway 
extended over Egypt, Nubia, Arabia, and Syr- 
ja; their Mamalukes were multiplied from 
eight hundred to twenty-five thousand horse; 
and their numbers were increased by a prov in- 
cial militia of one hundred and seven thousand 
foot, and the occasional aid of sixty-six thou- 
sand Arabs.!"> Princes of such power and spirit 
could not long endure on their coast a hostile 
and independent nation; and if the ruin of the 
Franks was postponed about forty years, they 
were indebted to the cares of an unsettled reign, 
to the invasion of the Moguls, and to the ocea- 
sional aid of some warlike pilgrims. Among 
these the English reader will observe the name 
of our first Edward, who assumed the cross in 
the lifetime of his father Henry. At the head of 
a thousand soldiers the future conqucror of 
Wales and Scotland delivered Acre from a 
siege; marched as far as Nazareth with an army 
of nine thousand men; emulated the fame of 
his uncle Richard; extorted, by his valour, a 
ten years’ truce; and escaped, with a dangerous 
wound, froin the dagger of a fanatic assassin." 
Antioch,!®" whose situation had been less ex- 
posed to the calainities of the holy war, was 
finally occupied and ruined by Bondocdar, or 
Bibars, sultan of Egypt and Syria; the Latin 
principality was extinguished ; and the first seat 
of the Christian name was dispeopled by the 
slaughter of seventeen, and the captivity of one 
hundred, thousand of her inhabitants. The 
maritime towns of Laodicea, Gabala, ‘Tripoli, 
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Berytus, Sidon, Tyre, and Jaffa, and the strong- 
er castles of the Hospitalers and Templars, suc- 
cessively fell; and the whole existence of the 
Franks was confined to the city and colony of 
St. John of Acre, which is sometimes described 
by the more classic title of Ptolemais. 

After the loss of Jerusalem, Acre,’ which is 
distant about seventy miles, became the metrop- 
olis of the Latin Christians, and was adorned 
with strong and stately buildings, with aque- 
ducts, an artificial port, and a double wall. The 
population was increased by the incessant 
streams of pilgrims and fugitives; in the pauses 
of hostility the trade of the East and West was 
attracted to this convenient station, and the 
market could offer the produce of every clime 
and the interpreters of every tongue. But in this 
conflux of nations every vice was propagated 
and practised: of all the disciples of Jesus and 
Mohammed, the male and female inhabitants 
of Acre were esteerned the most corrupt, nor 
could the abuse of religion be corrected by the 
discipline of law. ‘The city had many sovereigns 
and no government. The kings of Jerusalem and 
Cyprus, of the house of Lusignan, the princes of 
Antioch, the counts of Liipoli and Sidon, the 
great masters of the hospital, the temple. and the 
Teutonic order, the republics of Venice, Genoa, 
and Pisa, the pope’s legate, the kings of France 
and England, assumed an independent com- 
mand; seventecn tribunals exercised the power 
of life and death; every criminal was protected 
in the adjacent quarter; and the perpetual jeal- 
ousy of the nations often burst forth in acts of 
violence and blood. Some adventurers, who 
disgraced the ensign of the cross, compensated 
their want of pay by the plunder of the Mohain- 
inedan villages; ninetcen Syrian merchants, 
who traded under the public faith, were de- 
spoiled and hanged by the Christians, and the 
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denial of satisfaction justified the arms of the 
sultan Khalil. He marched against Acre at the 
head of sixty thousand horse and one hundred 
and forty thousand foot; his train of artillery 
(if I may use the word) was numerous and 
weighty; the separate timbers of a single engine 
were transported in one hundred waggons; and 
the royal historian Abulfeda, who served with 
the troops of Hamah, was himself a spectator of 
the holy war. Whatever might be the vices of 
the Franks, their courage was rekindled by en- 
thusiasin and despair; but they were torn by the 
discord of seventeen chiefs. and overwhelmed 
on all sides by the powers of the sultan. After 
a siege of thirty-three days the double wall was 
forced by the Moslems; the principal tower 
yielded to their engines; the Marmalukes made 
a general assault; the city was stormed, and 
death or slavery was the lot of sixty thousand 
Christians. The convent, or rather fortress, of 
the Templars resisted three days longer ; but the 
great master was pierced with an arrow, and, 
of hve hundred knights, only ten were left alive, 
less happy than the victims of the sword, if they 
lived to suffer on a scaffold in the unjust and 
cruel proscription of the whole order. The king 
of Jerusalem, the patriarch, and the great mas- 
ter of the hospital effected their retreat to the 
shore; but the sca was rough, the vessels were 
insufficient, and great numbers of the fugitives 
were drowned before they could reach the isle 
of Cyprus, which might comfort Lusignan for 
the loss of Palestine. By the command of the 
sultan the churches and fortificauons of the 
Latin cities were demolished: a motive of ava- 
rice or fear still opened the holy sepulchre to 
some devout and defenceless pilgrims: and a 
mournful and solitary silence prevailed along 
the coast which had so long resounded with the 
WORLD’S DEBATE.! 
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HE restoration of the Western empire by 
Charlemagne was speedily followed by 
the separation of the Greck and Latin 
churches,’ A religious and national animosity 
still divides the two largest commmunions of the 


Christian world; and the schism of Constan- 
tinople, by alienating her most uscful allies, and 
provoking her most dangerous cnemies, has 
precipitated the decline and fall of the Roman 
empire in the East. 
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In the course of the present history the aver- 
sion of the Greeks for the Latins has been often 
visible and conspicuous. It was originally de- 
rived from the disdain of servitude, inflamed, 
after the time of Constantine, by the pride of 
equality or dominion, and finally exasperated 
by the preference which their rebellious subjects 
had given to the alliance of the Franks. In every 
age the Greeks were proud of their superiority 
in profane and religious knowledge: they had 
first received the light of Christianity; they had 
pronounced the decrees of the seven general 
councils; they alone possessed the language of 
Scripture and philosophy: nor should the bar- 
barians, immersed in the darkness of the West," 
presume to argue on the high and mystcrious 
questions of theological science. Those har- 
barians despised in their turn the restless and 
subtle levity of the Orientals, the authors of 
every heresy, and blessed their own simplicity, 
which was content to hold the tradition of the 
apostolic church. Yet in the seventh century 
the synods of Spain, and afterwards of France, 
improved or corrupted the Nicene creed, on the 
mysterious subject of the third person of the 
Trinity.? In the long controversies of the East 
the nature and generation of the Christ had 
been scrupulously defined; and the well-known 
relation of father and son seemed to convev a 
faint image to the human mind. The idea of 
birth was less analogous to the Holy Spirit, who, 
instead of a divine gift or attribute, was con- 
sidered by the Catholics as a substance, a per- 
son, a god; he was not begotten, but in the or- 
thodox style he proceeded. Did he proceed from 
the Father alonc. perhaps by the Son? or from 
the Father and the Son? The first of these opin- 
ions was asserted by the Grecks, the second by 
the Latins; and the addition to the Nicene 
creed of the word filtoque kindled the flame of 
discord between the Oriental and the Crallic 
churches. In the origin of the dispute the Ro- 
man pontifls affected a character of neutrality 
and muderation:‘ they condemned the innova- 
tion, but they acquiesced in the sentiment, of 
their Transalpine brethren: they scemed de- 
sirous of casting a veil of silence and charity over 
the superfluous research; and in the corres- 
pondence of Charlemagne and Leo the Third, 
the pope assumes the liberality of a statesman, 
and the prince descends to the passions and 
prejudices of a priest.° But the orthoduay of 
Rome spontaneously obeyed the impulse of her 
teinporal policy; and the fil:oque, which Leo 
wished to erase, was transcribed in the symbol 
and chanted in the liturgy of the Vatican. ‘The 
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Nicene and Athanasian creeds are held as the 
Catholic faith, without which none can be 
saved; and both Papists and Protestants must 
now sustain and return the anathemas of the 
Greeks, who deny the procession of the Holy 
Ghost from the Son as well as from the Father. 
Such articles of faith are not susceptible of 
treaty; but the rules of discipline will vary in 
remote and independent churches; and the 
reason, even of divines, might allow that the 
difference is inevitable and harmless. ‘The craft 
or superstition of Rome has imposed on her 
priests and deacons the rigid obligation of celi- 
bacy; among the Greeks it is confined to the 
bishops; the loss is compensated by dignity or 
annihilated by age; and the parochial clergy, 
the papas, enjoy the conjugal society of the 
wives whom they have married before their 
entrance into holy orders. A question concern- 
ing the Azyms was fiercely debated in the elev- 
enth century, and the essence of the Eucharist 
was supposed in the East and West to depend 
on the use of leavened or unleavened bread. 
Shall I mention in a serious history the furious 
reproaches that were urged against the Latins, 
who for a long while remained on the defensive? 
They neelected to abstain, according to the 
apostolical decree, from things strangled. and 
from blood. they fasted, a Jewish observance! 
on the Saturday of each week: during the first 
week of Lent they permitted the use of milk and 
cheese 5° their infirni monks were indulged in 
the taste of flesh; and animal erease was sub- 
sututed for the want of vevetable oil: the halv 
chrisin or uncuon in baptisin was reserved to 
the episcupal order; the bishops, as the bride- 
grooms of their churches, were decorated with 
rings; their priests shaved their faces, and bap- 
tiscd by a single immersion. Such were the 
crimes which provoked the zeal of the patriarchs 
of Constanunople, and which were justified 
with equal zeal by the doctors of the Latin 
cburch.? 

Bigotry and national aversion are powerful 
magnifiers of every object of dispute; but the 
lmmediate cause of the schism of the Greeks 
may be traced in the emulation of the leading 
prelates, who maintained the supremacy of the 
old metropolis, superior to all, and of the reign- 
ing capital, inferior to none, in the Christian 
world. About the middle of the ninth century, 
Photius,*® an ambitious layrnan, the captain of 
the guards and principal secretary, was pro- 
moted by merit and favour to the more desir- 
able office of patriarch of Constantinople. In 
scicnce, even ecclesiastical science, he surpassed 
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the clergy of the age; and the purity of his 
morals has never becn impeached: but his ord- 
ination was hasty, his rise was irregular; and 
Ignatius, his abdicated predecessor, was yet 
supported by the public compassion and the 
obstinacy of his adhcrents. They appealed to 
the tribunal of Nicholas the First, one of the 
proudest and most aspiring of the Roman pon- 
titfs, who embraced the welcome opportunity 
of judging and condemning his rival of the East. 
Their quarrel was embittered by a conflict of 
jurisdiction over the king and nation of the Bul- 
warians; nor was their recent conversion to 
Christianity of much avail to either prelate, 
unless he could nuinber the proselytes among 
the subjects of his power. With the aid of his 
court the Greek patriarch was victorious; but 
in the furious contest he deposed in his turn the 
successor of St. Peter, and involved the Latin 
church in the reproach of heresy and schism. 
Photius sacrificed the peace of the world to a 
Short and precarious reign: he fell with his 
patron, the Caesar Bardas; and Basil the Mace- 
donian performed an act of justice in the resto- 
ration of Ignatius, “hose age and dignity had 
not been sufficiently respected. From his inon- 
astery, or prison, Photius solicited the favour of 
the emperor by pathetic complaints and artful 
flattery; and the eyes of his rival were scarcely 
closed when he was again restored to the throne 
of Constantinople. After the death of Basil he 
experienced the vicissitudes of courts and the 
ingratitude of a royal pupil: the patriarch was 
again deposed, and in his last solitary hours he 
micht regret the freedom of a sccwar and studi- 
ous life, In each revolution the breath, the nod, 
of the sovereign had been accepted by a sub- 
missive clergy; and a synod of three hundred 
bishops was always prepared to hail the tri- 
umph, or to stigmatise the fall, of the holy, or 
the execrable, Photius.? By a delusive promise 
of succour or reward, the popes were tempted 
to countenance these various proceedings; and 
the synods of Constantinople were ratified by 
their epistles or legates. But the court and the 
people, Ignatius and Photius, were cqually ad- 
verse to their claims; their ministers were in- 
sulted or imprisoned; the procession of the Holy 
Ghost was forgotten; Bulgaria was for ever an- 
nexed to the Byzantine throne; and the schism 
was prolonged by their rigid censure of all the 
multiplied ordinations of an irregular patriarch. 
The darkness and corruption of the tenth cen- 
tury suspended the intercourse, without recon- 
ciling the minds, of the two nations. But when 
the Norman sword restored the churches of 
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Apulia to the jurisdiction of Rome, the depart- 
ing flock was warned, by a petulant epistle of 
the Greek patriarch, to avoid and abhor the 
errors of the Latins. The rising majesty of Rome 
could no longer brook the insolence of a rebel; 
and Michael Cerularius was excommunicated 
in the heart of Constantinople by the pope’s 
legates. Shaking the dust from their feet, they 
deposited on the altar of St. Sophia a direful 
anatherna,!” which enumerates the seven mortal 
heresies of the Greeks, and devotes the guilty 
teachers, and their unhappy scctaries, to the 
eternal society of the devil and his angels. Ac- 
cording to the emergencies of the church and 
state, a friendly correspondence was sometimes 
resumed; the language of charity and concord 
was soinetimes affected; but the Giceks have 
never recanted their errors, the popes have 
never repealed their sentence; and from this 
thunde: bolt we may date the consummation of 
the schism. It was enlarged by each ambitious 
step of the Rotman pontiffs: the empcrors 
blushed and trembled at the ignominious fate of 
their royal brethren of Germany; and the 
people was scandalised by the temporal power 
and military life of the Latin clergy.” 

‘The aversion of the Greeks and Latins was 
nourished and manifested in the three first ex- 
peditions to the Holy Land. Alexius Comnenus 
contrived the absence at least of the formidable 
pilgrims: his successors, Manuel and Isaac An- 
gelus. conspired with the Moslems for the ruin 
of the greatest princes of the Franks; and their 
crooked and malignant policy was seconded by 
the active and voluntary obedience of every 
order of their subjects. Of this hostile temper a 
large portion may doubtless be ascribed to the 
difference of language, dress, and manners, 
which severs and alienates the nations of the 
globe. The pride as well as the prudence of the 
sovereign was deeply wounded by the intrusion 
of foreign armies that claimed a right of travers- 
ing his dominions, and passing under the walls 
of his capital: his subjects were insulted and 
plundered by the rude strangers of the West: 
and the hatred of the pusillanimous Greeks was 
sharpened by secret envy of the bold and pious 
enterprises of the Franks. But these profane 
causes of national enmity were fortified and in- 
flamed by the venom of religious zeal. Instead 
of a kind embrace, an hospitable reception from 
their Christian brethren of the East, every 
tongue was taught to repeat the names of schis- 
matic and heretic, more odious to an orthodox 
ear than those of pagan and infidel: instead of 


being loved for the general conformity of faith 
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and worship, they were abhorred for some rules 
of discipline, some questions of theology, in 
which themselves or their teachers might differ 
from the Oriental church. In the crusade of 
Louis the Seventh the Greek clergy washed and 
purified the altars which had been defiled by 
the sacrifice of a French priest. The companions 
of Frederic Barbarossa deplore the injuries 
which they endured, both in word and deed, 
from the peculiar rancour of the bishops and 
monks, Their prayers and sermons excited the 
people against the impious barbarians; and the 
patriarch is accused of declaring that the faith- 
ful might obtain the redemption of all their sins 
by the extirpation of the schismatics.” An en- 
thusiast named Dorotheus alarmed the fears 
and restored the confidence of the emperor by 
a prophetic assurance that the German heretic, 
after assaulting the gate of Blachernes, would be 
made a signal example of the divine vengeance. 
The passage of these mighty armies were rare 
and perilous events; but the crusades intro- 
duced a frequent and familiar intercourse be- 
tween the two nations, which enlarged their 
knowledge without abating their prejudices. 
The wealth and luxury of Constantinople de- 
manded the productions of every climate: these 
imports were balanced by the art and labour of 
her numerous inhabitants; her situation invites 
the commerce of the world; and, in every period 
of her existence, that commerce has been in the 
hands of foreigners. After the decline of Amal- 
phi, the Venetians, Pisans, and Genoese intro- 
duced their factories and settlements into the 
capital of the empire: their services were re-. 
warded with honours and immunities; they ac- 
quired the possession of lands and houses, their 
families were multiplied by marriages with the 
natives, and, after the toleration of a Moham- 
medan mosque, it was impossible to interdict 
the churches of the Roman rite.’ The two 
wives of Manuel Commnenus'‘ were of the race 
of the Franks: the first, a sister-in-law of the em- 
peror Conrad; the second, a daughter of the 
prince of Antioch: he obtained for his son 
Alexius a daughter of Philip Augustus king of 
France; and he bestowed his own daughter on 
a marquis of Montferrat, who was educated 
and dignified in the palace of Constantinuple. 
The Greek encountered the arms, and aspired 
to the empire, of the West: he esteemed the 
valour, and trusted the fidelity, of the Franks ;'* 
their military talents were unfitly recompensed 
by the lucrative offices of judges and treasurers; 
the policy of Manuel had solicited the alliance 
of the pope; and the popular voice accused him 
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of a partial bias to the nation and religion of the 
Latins.'® During his reign and that of his suc- 
cessor Alexius, they were exposed at Constan- 
tinople to the reproach of foreigners, heretics, 
and favourites; and this triple guilt was severely 
expiated in the tumult which announced the 
return and clevation of Andronicus.’ The 
people rose in arms: from the Asiatic shore the 
tyrant despatched his troops and galleys to 
assist the national revenge; and the hopeless re- 
sistance of the strangers served only to justify 
the rage and sharpen the daggers of the assas- 
sins. Neither age, nor sex, nor the ties of friend- 
ship or kindred, could save the victims of na- 
tional hatred, and avarice, and religious zeal: 
the Latins were slaughtered in their houses and 
in the streets; their quarter was reduced to 
ashes; the clergy were burnt in their churches, 
and the sick in their hospitals; and some esti- 
mate may be formed of the slain from the clem- 
ency which sold above four thousand Christians 
in perpetual slavery to the ‘Lurks. ‘The priests 
and monks were the loudest and most active in 
the destruction of the schismatics; and they 
chanted a thanksgiving to the Lord when the 
head of a Roman cardinal, the pope’s legate, 
was severed from his body, fastened to the tail 
of a dog, and dragged, with savage mockery, 
through the city. ‘The more diligent of the 
strangers had retreated, on the first alarm, to 
their vessels, and escaped through the Helles- 
pont froin the scene of blood. [n their flight 
they burnt and ravaged two hundred miles of 
the sea-coast, inflicted a severe revenge on the 
guiltless subjects of the etnpire, marked the 
priests and monks as their peculiar enemics, 
and compensated, by the accumulation of 
plunder, the loss of their property and friends. 
On their return they exposed to Italy and 
Europe the wealth and weakness, the perfidy 
and malice of the Grecks, whose vices were 
painted as the genuine characters of heresy and 
schism. The scruples of the first crusaders had 
neglected the fairest opportunities of securing, 
by the possession of Constantinople, the way to 
the Holy Land: a domestic revolution invited, 
and almost compelled, the French and Vene- 
tians to achieve the conquest of the Roman 
empire of the East. 

In the series of the Byzantine princes I have 
exhibited the hypocrisy and ambition, the tyr- 
anny and fall, of Andronicus, the last male of 
the Comnenian family who reigned at Con- 
stantinople. The revolution which cast him 
headlong from the throne saved and exalted 
Isaac Angelus,!* who descended by the females 
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from the same Imperial dynasty. The successor 
of a second Nero might have found it an casy 
task to deserve the esteem and affection of his 
subjects: they sometimes had reason to regret 
the administration of Andronicus. The sound 
and vigorous mind of the tyrant was capable of 
discerning the connection between his own and 
the public interest; and while he was feared by 
all who could inspire him with fear, the unsus- 
pected people, and the remote provinces, might 
bless the inexorable justice of their master. But 
his successor was vain and jealous of the su- 
preme power, which he wanted courage and 
abilities to exercise: his vices were pernicious, 
his virtues (if he possessed any virtues) were 
useless, to mankind; and the Greeks, who im- 
puted their calamities to his negligence, denied 
him the merit of any transient or accidental 
benefits of the times. Isaac slept on the throne, 
and was awakened only by the sound of plea- 
sure: his vacant hours were amused by come- 
dians and buffoons, and even to these buffoons 
the emperor was an object of contempt: his 
feasts and buildings exceeded the examples of 
royal luxury: the number of his eunuchs and 
domestics arnounted to twenty thousand; and a 
daily sum of four thousand pounds of silver 
would swell to four millions sterling the annual 
expense of his household and table. His poverty 
was relieved by oppression; and the public dis- 
content was inflamed by equal abuses in the 
collection and the application of the revenue. 
While the Greeks numbered the days of their 
servitude, a flattering prophet, whom he re- 
warded with the dignity of patriarch, assured 
him of a long and victorious reign of thirty-two 
years, during which he should extend his way 
to Mount Libanus, and his conquests beyond 
the Euphrates. But his only step towards the 
accomplishment of the prediction was a splendid 
and scandalous embassy to Saladin,” to de- 
mand the restitution of the holy sepulchre, and 
to propose an offensive and defensive league 
with the enemy of the Christian name. In these 
unworthy hands, of Isaac and his brother, the 
remains of the Greek empire crumbled into 
dust. The island of Cyprus, whose naine excites 
the ideas of elegance and pleasure, was usurped 
by. his namesake, a Comnenian prince; and by 
a strange concatenation of events, the sword of 
our English Richard bestowed that kingdom on 
the house of Lusignan, a rich compensation for 
the loss of Jerusalem. 

The honour of the monarchy and the safety 
of the capital were deeply wounded by the re- 
volt of the Bulgarians and Wallachians. Since 
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the victory of the second Basil, they had sup- 
ported, above a hundred and seventy years, the 
loose dominion of the Byzantine princes; but no 
effectual measures had been adgpted to impose 
the yoke of laws and manners on these savage 
tribes. By the command of Isaac, their sole 
means of subsistence, their flocks and herds, 
were driven away to contribute towards the 
pomp of the royal nuptials; and their fierce 
warriors were exasperated by the denial of 
equal rank and pay in the military service. Peter 
and Asan, two powerful chiefs, of the race of 
the ancient kings,?° asserted their own rights 
and the national freedom: their demoniac im- 
postors proclaimed to the crowd that their 
glorious patron St. Demetrius had for ever de- 
serted the cause of the Greeks: and the confla- 
gration spread from the banks of the Danube to 
the hills of Macedonia and Thrace. After some 
faint efforts, Isaac Angelus and his brother 
acquiesced in their independence; and the Im- 
perial troops were soon discouraged by the 
bones of their fellow-soldiers that were scattered 
along the passes of Mount Hzemus. By the arms 
and policy of John, or Joannices, the second 
kingdom of Bulgaria was firmly established. 
The subtle barbarian sent an embassy to Inno- 
cent the Third to acknowledge himself a gen- 
uine son of Rome in descent and religion,”! and 
humbly received from the pope the licence of 
coining money, the royal tide, and a Latin 
archbishop or patriarch. The Vatican exulted 
in the spiritual conquest of Bulgaria, the first 
object of the schisin; and if the Greeks could 
have preserved the prerogatives of the church, 
they would gladly have resigned the rights of 
the monarchy. 

The Bulgarians were malicious enough to 
pray for the long life of Isaac Angelus, the surest 
pledge of their freedom and prosperity. Yet 
their chiefs could involve in the same indis- 
criminate contempt the family and nation of 
the emperor. ‘In all the Greeks,” said Asan to 
his troops, “the same climate, and character, 
and education, will be productive of the same 
fruits. Behold my lance,’”’ continued the war- 
rior, ‘‘and the long streamers that float in the 
wind. They differ only in colour; they are 
formed of the same silk, and fashioned by the 
saine workman; nor has the stripe that is stained 
in purple any superior price or value above its 
fellows.” Several of these candidates for the 
purple successively rose and fell under the em- 
pire of Isaac: a general who had repelled the 
fiects of Sicily was driven to revolt and ruin by 
the ingratitude of the prince; and his luxurious 
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repose was disturbed by secret conspiracies and 
popular insurrections, The emperor was saved 
by accident, or the merit of his servants: for he 
was at length oppressed by an ambitious brother, 
who, for the hope of a precarious diadem, forgot 
the obligations of nature, of loyalty, and of 
friendship.** While Isaac in the Thracian valleys 
pursued the idle and solitary pleasures of the 
chase, his brother, Alexius Angelus, was in- 
vested with the purple by the unanimous suf- 
frage of the camp: the capital and the clergy 
subscribed to their choice; and the vanity of 
the new sovereign rejected the name of his 
fathers for the lofty and royal appellation of the 
Comnenian race. On the despicable character 
of Isaac I have exhausted the language of con- 
tempt, and can only add that in a reign of cight 
years the baser Alexius*4 was supported by the 
masculine vices of his wife Euphrosyne. The 
first intelligence of his fall was conveyed to the 
late emperor by the hostile aspect and pursuit 
of the guards, no longer his own: he fled before 
them above fifty miles as far as Stagyra in Mac- 
edonia; but the fugitive, without an object or a 
follower, was arrested. brought back to Con- 
stantinople, deprived of his eycs, and confined 
in a lonesome tower, on a scanty allowance of 
bread and water. At the moment of the revo- 
lution, his son Alexius, whom he educated in 
the hope of empire, was twelve years of age. He 
was spared by the usurper, and reduced to at- 
tend his triumph both in peace and war; but as 
the army was encamped on the sea-shore, an 
Italian vessel facilitated the escape of the royal 


youth; and, in the disguise of a common sailor, , 


he eluded the search of his enemies, passed the 
Hellespont, and found a secure refuge in the 
isle of Sicily. After saluting the threshold of the 
apostles, and imploring the protection of pope 
Innocent the Third, Alexius accepted the kind 
invitation of his sister Irene, the wife of Philip 
of Swabia, king of the Romans. But in his pas- 
sage through Italy he heard that the flower of 
Western chivalry was assembled at Venice for 
the deliverance of the Holy Land; and a ray of 
hope was kindled in his bosom that their in- 
vincible swords might be employed in his 
father’s restoration. 

About ten or twelve years after the loss of 
Jerusalem, the nobles of France were again 
summoned to the holy war by the voice of a 
third prophet, less extravagant, perhaps, than 
Peter the Hermit, but far below St. Bernard in 
the merit of an orator and a statesman. An 
illiterate priest of the neighbourhood of Paris, 
Fulk of Neuilly,?*° forsook his parochial duty, to 
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assume the more flattering character of a pop- 
ular and itinerant missionary. The fame of his 
sanctity and miracles was spread over the land: 
he declaimed, with severity and vehemence, 
against the vices of the age; and his sermons, 
which he preachcd in the streets of Paris, con- 
verted the robbers, the usurers, the prostitutes, 
and even the doctors and scholars of the uni- 
versity. No sooner did Innocent the Third 
ascend the chair of St. Peter than he proclaimed 
in Italy, Germany, and France, the obligation 
of a new crusade.*® The eloquent pontitf de- 
scribed the ruin of Jerusalem, the triumph of 
the Pagans, and the shame of Christendom: his 
liberality proposed the redemption of sins, a 
plenary indulgence to all who should serve in 
Palestine, either a year in person, or two years 
by a substitute:?? and among his legates and 
orators who blew the sacred trumpet, Fulk of 
Neuilly was the loudest and most successful. 
The situation of the principal monarchs was 
averse to the pious suunmmons. ‘The emperor 
Frederic the Second was a child; and his king- 
dom of Germany was disputed by the rival 
houses of Brunswick and Swabia, the mem- 
orable factions of the Guelphs and Ghibelines. 
Philip Augustus of I'rance had performed, and 
could not be persuaded to renew, the perilous 
vow; but as he was not less ambitious of praise 
than of power, he cheerfully instituted a per- 
petual fund for the defence of the Holy Land. 
Richard of England was satiated with the glory 
and misfortunes of his first adveature, and he 
presumed to deride the exhortations of Fulk of 
Neuilly, who was not abashed in the presence of 
kings. ‘You advise me,” said Plantagenet, ‘‘to 
dismiss my three daughters, pride, avarice, and 
inconunence: I bequeath them to the most de- 
serving; ny pride to the knights-templars, my 
avarice to the monks of Cisteaux, and my in- 
continence to the prelates.” But the preacher 
was heard and obeyed by the great vassals, the 
princes of the second order; and Theobald. or 
Thibaut, count of Champagne, was the fore- 
most in the holy race. The valiant youth, at the 
age of twenty-two years, was encouraged by the 
domestic examples of his father, who marched 
in the second crusade, and of his elder brothcr, 
who had ended his days in Palestine with the 
title of King of Jerusalem: two thousand two 
hundred knights owed service and homage to 
his peerage:** the nobles of Champagne ex- 
celled in all the exercises of war;® and, by his 
marriage with the heiress of Navarre, Thibaut 
could draw a band of hardy Gascons from either 
side of the Pyrenean mountains. His com- 
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panion in arms was Louis count of Blois and 
Chartres; like himself of regal lineage, for both 
the princes were nephews, at the same time, of 
the kings of France and England. In a crowd of 
prelates and barons, who imitated their zeal, I 
distinguish the birth and merit of Matthew of 
Montmorency; the famous Simon of Montfort, 
the scourge of the Albigeois; and a valiant 
noble, Jeffrey of Villehardouin,®® marshal of 
Champagne,*! who has condescended, in the 
rude idiom of his age and country,® to write 
or dictate* an original narrative of the councils 
and actions in which he bore a memorable part. 
At the same time, Baldwin count of Flanders, 
who had married the sister of Thibaut, assumed 
the cross at Bruges, with his brother Henry and 
the principal knights and citizens of that rich 
and industrious province.*4 The vow which the 
chiefs had pronounced in churches, they rati- 
fied in tournaments: the operations of the war 
were debated in full and frequent assemblies: 
and it was resolved to seck the deliverance of 
Palestine in Egypt, a country, since Saladin’s 
death, which was almost ruined by famine and 
civil war. But the fate of so many royal armics 
displayed the toils and perils of a land expe- 
dition; and if the Flemings dwelt along the 
ocean, the French barons were destitute of ships 
and ignorant of navigation. ‘They embraced the 
wise resolution of choosing six deputics or rep- 
resentatives, of whom Villehardouin was one, 
with a discretionary trust to direct the motions, 
and to pledge the faith, of the whole confederacv. 
The inaritime states of Italy were alone pos- 
sessed of the means of transporting the holy 
warriors with their arms and horses; and the six 
deputies procecded to Venice to solicit, on 
motives of piety or interest, the aid of that 
powerful republic. 

In the invasion of Italy by Attila, I have men- 
tioned*® the flight of the Venctians from the 
fallen cities of the continent. and their obscure 
shelter in the chain of islands that line the ex- 
tremity of the Adriatic Gulf. In the midst of the 
waters, free, indigent, laborious, and inacces- 
sible, they gradually coalesced into a republic: 
the first foundations of Venice were laid in the 
island of Rialto; and the annual election of the 
twelve tribunes was superseded by the per- 
manent office of a duke or doge. On the verge 
of the two empires, the Venetians exult in the 
beliefof primitive and perpetual independence. *® 
Against the Latins their antique freedom has 
been asserted by the sword, and may be justified 
by the pen. Charlemagne himself resigned all 
claims of sovereignty to the islands of the Adri- 
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atic Gulf: his son Pepin was repulsed in the at- 
tacks of the /agunas or canals, too deep for the 
cavalry, and too shallow for the vessels: and in 
every age, under the German Czsars, the lands 
of the republic have been clearly distinguished 
from the kingdom of Italy. But the inhabitants 
of Venice were considered by themselves, by 
strangers, and by their sovercigns, as an in- 
alienable portion of the Greek empire:®” in the 
ninth and tenth centuries the proofs of their 
subjection are numerous and unquestionable; 
and the vain titles, the servile honours, of the 
Byzantine court, so ambitiously solicited by 
their dukes, would have degraded the mag- 
istrates of a free people. But the bands of this 
dependence, which was never absolute or rigid, 
were imperceptibly rclaxed by the ambition of 
Venice and the weakness of Constantinople. 
Obedience was softened into respect, privilege 
ripened into prerogative, and the freedom of 
domestic government was fortified by the inde- 
pendence of foreign dominion. The maritime 
citics of Istria and Dalmatia bowed to the sov- 
ereigns of the Adriatic; and when they armed 
against the Normans in the cause of Alexius, 
the emperor applied, not to the duty of his sub- 
jects, but to the gratitude and generosity of his 
faithful allies. The sea was their patrimony:** 
the western parts of the Mediterranean, from 
Tuscany to Gibraltar, were indeed abandoned 
to their rivals of Pisa and Genoa; but the Ve- 
netians acquired an early and lucrative share of 
the commerce of Greece and Egypt. Their 
riches increased with the increasing demand of 
Europe: their manufactures of silk and glass, 
perhaps the institution of their bank, are of high 
antiquity; and they enjuyed the fruits of their 
industry in the magnificence of public and 
private life. To assert her flag, to avenge her 
injuries, to protect the freedom of navigation, 
the republic could launch and man a fleet of a 
hundred galleys; and the Greeks, the Saracens, 
and the Normans were encountered by her 
naval arms. The Franks of Syria were assisted 
by the Venctians in the reduction of the sea- 
coast; but their zeal was neither blind nor dis- 
interested; and in the conquest of Tyre they 
shared the sovercignty of a city, the first seat of 
the commerce of the world. The policy of 
Venice was marked by the avarice of a trading, 
and the insolence of a maritime power; yet her 
ambition was prudent: nor did she often forget 
that, if armed galleys were the effect and safe- 
guard, merchant vessels were the cause and 
supply, of her greatness. In her religion she 
avoided the schism of the Greeks, without yield- 
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ing a servile obedience to the Roman pontiff; 
and a free intercourse with the infidels of every 
clime appears to have allayed betimes the fever 
of superstition. Her primitive government was a 
loose mixture of democracy and monarchy: the 
doge was elected by the votes of the general as- 
sembly; as long as he was popular and success- 
ful, he reigned with the pomp and authority of 
a prince; but in the frequent revolutions of the 
state, he was deposed, or banished, or slain, by 
the justice or injustice of the multitude. The 
twelfth century produced the first rudiments of 
the wise and jealous aristocracy, which has re- 
duced the doge to a pageant, and the people to 
a cipher.® 

When the six ambassadors of the French pil- 
grims arrived at Venice, they were hospitably 
entertained in the palace of St. Mark, by the 
reigning duke: his name was Henry Dandolo;*° 
and he shone in the last period of human life as 
one of the most illustrious characters of the 
times. Under the weight of years, and after the 
loss of his eyes,‘! Dandolo retained a sound 
understanding and a manly courage; the spirit 
of a hero, ambitious to signalise his reign by 
some memorable exploits; and the wisdom of a 
patriot, anxious to build his fame on the glory 
and advantage of his country. He praised the 
bold enthusiasm and liberal confidence of the 
barons and their deputies: in such a cause, and 
with such associates, he should aspire, were he a 
private man, to terminate his life; but he was 
the servant of the republic, and some delay was 
requisite to consult, on this arduous business, 
the judgment of his colleagues. The proposal of 
the French was first debated by the six sages 
who had been recently appointed to control the 
administration of the doge: it was next disclosed 
to the forty members of the council of state; and 
finally communicated to the legislative assembly 
of four hundred and fifty representatives, who 
were annually chosen in the six quarters of the 
city. In peace and war the doge was still the 
chief of the republic; his legal authority was 
supported by the personal reputation of Dan- 
dolo; his arguments of public intcrest were 
balanced and approved ; and he was authoriscd 
to inform the ambassadors of the following con- 
ditions of the treaty.“ It was proposed that the 
crusaders should assemble at Venice on the 
feast of St. John of the ensuing year; that flat- 
bottomed vessels should be prepared for four 
thousand five hundred horses and nine thou- 
sand squires, with a number of ships sufficient 
for the embarkation of four thousand five hun- 
dred knights and twenty thousand foot: that 
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during a term of nine months they should be 
supplied with provisions, and transported to 
whatsoever coast the service of God and Chris- 
tendom should require; and that the republic 
should join the armament with a squadron of 
fifty galleys. It was required that the pilgrims 
should pay, before their departure, a sum of 
eighty-five thousand marks of silver; and that 
all conquests, by sea and land, should be equally 
divided between the confederates. The terms 
were hard; but the emergency was pressing, 
and the French barons were not less profuse of 
money than of blood. A gencral assembly was 
convened to ratify the treaty: the stately chapel 
and place of St. Mark were filled with ten 
thousand citizens; and the noble deputies were 
taught a new lesson of humbling themselves 
before the majesty of the people. ‘Illustrious 
Venetians,”’ said the marshal of Champagne, 
‘“‘we are sent by the greatest and most powerful 
barons of France to implore the aid of the master 
of the sea for the deliverance of Jerusalem. 
They have enjoined us to fall prostrate at your 
feet; nor will we rise from the ground till you 
have promised to avenge with us the injuries of 
Christ.””> The ecloquence of their words and 
tears, ‘? their martial aspect and suppliant atti- 
tude, were applauded by a universal shout; as 
it were, says Jeffrey, by the sound of an earth- 
quake. The venerable doge ascended the pulpit 
to urge their request by those motives of honour 
and virtue which alone can be otfered to a 
popular assembly: the treaty was transcribed 
on parchment, attested with oaths and seals, 
mutually accepted by the weeping and joyful 
representatives of France and Venice, and des- 
patched to Rome for the approbation of pope 
Innocent the Third. Two thousand marks were 
borrowed of the merchants for the first expenscs 
of the armament. Of the six deputies, two re- 
passed the Alps to announce their success, while 
their four companions made a fruitless trial of 
the zeal and emulation of the republics of 
Genoa and Pisa. 

The execution of the treaty was still opposed 
by unforeseen difficulties and delays. ‘The mnar- 
shal, on his return to Troyes, was embraced 
and approved by Thibaut count of Champagne, 
who had been unanimously chogen general of 
the confederates. But the health of that valiant 
youth already declined, and soon became hope- 
less; and he deplored the untimely fate which 
condemned him to expire, not in a field of 
battle, but on a bed of sickness. To his brave 
and numerous vassals the dying prince dis- 
tributed his treasures: they swore in his pres- 
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ence to accomplish his vow and their own; but 
some there were, says the marshal, who ac- 
cepted his gifts and forfeited their word. The 
more resolute champions of the cross held a 
parliament at Soissons for the election of a new 
general; but such was the incapacity, or jeal- 
ousy, or reluctance, of the princes of France, 
that none could be found both able and willing 
to assume the conduct of the enterprise. They 
acquiesced in the choice of a stranger, of Boni- 
face marquis of Montferrat, descended of a race 
of heroes, and himself of conspicuous fame in 
the wars and negotiations of the times;‘* nor 
could the piety or ambition of the Italian chief 
decline this honourable invitation. After visit- 
ing the French court, where he was received as 
a friend and kinsman, the marquis, in the 
church of Soissons, was invested with the cross 
of a pilgrim and the staff of a general; and im- 
mediately repassed the Alps, to prepare for the 
distant expedition of the East. About the festival 
of the Pentecost he displayed his banner, and 
marched towards Venice at the head of the 
Ivalians: he was preceded or followed by the 
counts of Flanders and Blois aud the must re- 
spectable barons ot France; and their numbers 
were swelled by the pilgrims of Germany, 
whose object and motives were similar to their 
own. Ihe Venetians had fulfilled, and even sur- 
passed, their engagements: stables were con- 
structed for the horses, and barracks for the 
troops; the magazines were abundantly re- 
plenished with forage and provisions; and the 
Heet of transports, ships, and galleys, was ready 
to hoist sail as soon as the republic had received 
the price of the freight and armament. But that 
price far exceeded the wealth of the crusaders 
who were assembled at Venice. The Flemings, 
whose obedience to their count was voluntary 
and precarious, had embarked in their vessels 
for the long navigation of the ocean and Med- 
iterranean; and many of the French and Italians 
had preferred a cheaper and more convenient 
passage from Marseilles and Apulia to the Holy 
Land. Each pilgrim might complain that, after 
he had furnished his own contribution, he was 
made responsible for the deficiency of his absent 
brethren: the gold and silver plate of the chiefs, 
which they freely delivered to the treasury of 
St. Mark, was a generous but inadequate sacri- 
fice; and after all their efforts, thirty-four thou- 
sand marks were still wanting to complete the 
stipulated sum. The obstacle was removed by 
the policy and patriotism of the doge, who pro- 
posed to the barons that, if they would join their 
arms in reducing some revolted cities of Dal- 
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matia, he would expose his person in the holy 
war, and obtain from the republic a long in- 
dulgence, till some wealthy conquest should 
afford the means of satisfying the debt. After 
much scruple and hesitation, they chose rather 
to accept the offer than to relinquish the enter- 
prise; and the first hostilities of the fleet and 
army were directed against Zara,** a strong 
city of the Sclavonian coast, which had re- 
nounced its allegiance to Venice, and implored 
the protection of the king of Hungary.‘? The 
crusaders burst the chain or boom of the har- 
bour; landed their horses, troops, and military 
engines; and compelled the inhabitants, after a 
defence of five days, to surrender at discretion: 
their lives were spared, but the revolt was pun- 
ished by the pillage of their houses and the 
demolition of their walls. The season was far 
advanced; the French and Venetians resolved 
to pass the winter in a secure harbour and plen- 
tiful country; but their repose was disturbed by 
national and tumuftuous quarrels of the soldiers 
and mariners. ‘The conquest of Zara had scat- 
tered the seeds of discord and scandal: the arms 
of the allies had been stained in their outset 
with the blood, not of infidels, but of Christians: 
the king of Hungary and his new subjects were 
themselves enlisted under the banner of the 
cross; and the scruples of the devout were mag- 
nified by the fear or lassitude of the reluctant 
pugrims. The pope had excommunicated the 
false crusaders who had pillaged and massacred 
their brethren,“* and only the marquis Boniface 
and Simon of Montfort escaped these spiritual 
thunders; the one by his absence from the 
siege, the other by his final departure from the 
camp. Innocent might ubsolve the simple and 
submissive penitents of France; but he was pro- 
voked by the stubborn reason of the Venctians, 
who refused to confess their guilt, to accept 
their pardon, or to alluw, in their temporal con- 
cerns, the interposition of a priest. 

The assembly of such formidable powers by 
sea and land had revived the hopes of young” 
Alexius, and both at Venice and Zara he so- 
licited the arms of the crusaders for his own 
restoration and his father’s®® deliverance. The 
royal youth was recommended by Philip king of 
Germany; his prayers and presence excited the 
compassion of the camp, and his cause was em- 
braced and pleaded by the marquis of Mont- 
ferrat and the doge of Venice. A double alliance, 
and the dignity of Czwsar, had connected with 
the Imperial family the two elder brothers of 
Boniface;"' he expected to derive a kingdom 
from the important service; and the more gen- 
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erous ambition of Dandolo was eager to secure 
the inestimable benefits of trade and dominion 
that might accrue to his country.” Their in- 
fluence procured a favourable audience for the 
ambassadors of Alexius; and if the magnitude 
of his offers excited some suspicion, the motives 
and rewards which he displayed might justify 
the delay and diversion of those forces which 
had been consecrated to the deliverance of 
Jerusalem. He promised, in his own and his 
father’s name, that, as soon as they should be 
seated on the throne of Constantinople, they 
would terminate the long schism of the Greeks, 
and submit themselves and their people to the 
lawful supremacy of the Roman church. He 
engaged to recompense the labours and merits 
of the crusaders by the immediate payment of 
two hundred thousand marks of silver; to ac- 
company them in person to Egypt; or, if it 
should be judged more advantageous, to main- 
tain, during a year, ten thousand men, and, 
during his life, tive hundred knights, for the 
service of the Holy Land. These tempting con- 
ditions were accepted by the republic of Venice, 
and the eloquence of the doge and marquis 
persuaded the counts of Flanders, Blois, and 
St. Pol, with eight barons of France, to join in 
the glorious enterprise. A treaty of offensive and 
defensive alliance was contirmed by their oaths 
and seals; and each individual, according to his 
situation and character, was swayed by the 
hope of public or private advantage; by the 
honour of restoring an exiled monarch; or by 
the sincere and probable opinion that their 
efforts in Palestine would be fruitless and un- 
availing, and that the acquisition of Constan- 
tinople must precede and prepare the recovery 
of Jerusalem. But they were the chiefs or equals 
of a valiant band of freemen and volunteers, 
who thought and acted for themselves: the 
soldiers and clergy were divided; and, if a large 
majority subscribed to the alliance, the num- 
bers and arguments of the dissidents were 
strong and respectable.*? The boldest hearts 
were appalled by the report of the naval power 
and impregnable strength of Constantinople, 
and their apprehensions were disguised to the 
world, and perhaps to themselves, by the more 
decent objections of religion and duty. They 
alleged the sanctity of a vow which had drawn 
them from their families and homes to the 
rescue of the holy sepulchre; nor should the 
dark and crooked counsels of human policy 
divert them from a pursuit, the event of which 
was in the hands of the Almighty. Their first 
offence, the attack of Zara, had been severcly 
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punished by the reproach of their conscience 
and the censures of the pope, nor would they 
again imbrue their hands in the blood of their 
fellow Christians. The apostle of Rome had 
pronounced; nor would they usurp the right of 
avenging with the sword the schism of the 
Greeks and the doubtful usurpation of the 
Byzantine monarch. On these principles or 
pretences many pilgrims, the most distinguished 
for their valour and piety, withdrew from the 
camp; and their retreat was less pernicious 
than the open or secret opposition of a discon- 
tented party that laboured, on every occasion, 
to separate the army and disappoint the enter- 
prise. 

Notwithstanding this defection, the departure 
of the fleet and army was vigorously pressed by 
the Venetians, whose zeal for the service of the 
royal youth concealed a just resentment to his 
nation and family. They were mortified by the 
recent preference which had been given to 
Pisa, the rival of their trade; they had a long 
arrear of debt and injury to liquidate with the 
Byzantine court; and Dandolo tnight not dis- 
courage the popular tale that he had been de- 
prived of his eyes by the emperor Manuel, who 
perfidiously violated the sanctity of an ambas- 
sador. A similar armament, tor ages, had not 
rode the Adriatic: it was composed of one hun- 
dred and twenty flat-bottomed vessels or pa- 
landers for the horses, two hundred and forty 
transports filled with men and arms, seventy 
store-ships laden with provisions, and fifty stout 
galleys well prepared for the encounter of an 
enemy.*4 While the wind was favourable, the 
sky serene, and the water smooth, every cye was 
fixed with wonder and delight on the scene of 
military and naval pomp which overspread the 
sea. The shields of the kmights and squires, at 
once an ornament and a defence, were arranged 
on either side of the ships; the banners of the 
nations and families were displayed from the 
stern; our modern artillery was supplied by 
three hundred engines for casting stones and 
darts; the fatigues of the way were cheered 
with the sound of music; and the spirits of the 
adventurers were raised by the mutual assur- 
ance that forty thousand Christian heroes were 
equal to the conquest of the world. In the 
navigation*® from Venice and Zara the fleet was 
successfully steered hy the skill and experience 
of the Venetian pilots: at Durazzo the confed- 
erates first landed on the territories of the Greck 
empire; the isle of Corfu afforded a station and 
repose; they doubled, without accident, the 
perilous cape of Malea, the southern point of 
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Peloponnesus or the Morca; made a descent in 
the islands of Negropont and Andros; and cast 
anchor at Abydus on the Asiatic side of the 
Hellespont. These preludes of conquest were 
easy and bloodless; the Grecks of the provinces, 
without patriotism or courage, were crushed by 
an irresistible force; the presence of the lawful 
heir might justify their obedience, and it was 
rewarded by the modesty and discipline of the 
Latins. As they penetrated through the Helles- 
pont, the magnitude of their navy was com- 
pressed in a narrow channel, and the face of the 
waters was darkened with innumerable sails. 
They again expanded in the basin of the Pro- 
pontus, and traversed that placid sea, till they 
approached the European shore at the abbey 
of St. Stephen, three leagues to the west of Con- 
stuntinople. The prudent doge dissuaded them 
from dispersing themselves in a populous and 
hostile land; and, as their stock of provisions 
was reduced, it was resolved. in the season of 
harvest, to replenish their storeships in the fer- 
tile islands of the Propontis. With this resolution 
they directed their course; but a strong gale 
and their own iimnat'erce drove them to the 
eastward, and so near did they run to the shore 
and the city, that some volleys of stones and 
darts were exchanged between the ships and 
the rampart. As they passed along, they gazed 
with admiration on the capital of the East, or, 
as it should seem, of the earth, rising from her 
seven hills, and towering over the continents of 
Furope and Asia. ‘The swelling domes and lofty 
spires of five hundred palaces and churches 
were pilded by the sun and reflected in the 
waters; the walls were crowded with soldiers 
and spectators, whose number they beheld, of 
whose temper they were ignorant; and each 
heart was chilled by the reflection that, since 
the beginning of the world, such an enterprise 
had never been undertaken by such a handful 
of warriors. But the momentary apprehension 
was dispelled by hope and valour; and every 
man, says the marshal of Champagne, glanced 
his eve on the sword or lance which he must 
speedily use in the glorious conflict.*” The 
Latins cast anchor before Chalcedon; the mar- 
iners only were left in the vessels; the soldiers, 
horses, and arms were safely landed; and, in 
the luxury of an Imperial palace, the barons 
tasted the first fruits of their success. On the 
third day the fleet and army moved towards 
Scuteri, the Asiatic suburb of Constantno- 
ple: a detachment of five hundred Greck 
horse was surprised and defeated by fourscore 
French knights; and in a halt of nine days the 
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camp was plentifully supplied with forage and 
provisions. 

In relating the invasion of a great empire, it 
may seem strange that I have not described the 
obstacles which should have checked the prog- 
ress of the strangers. ‘The Greeks, in truth, were 
an unwarlike people; but they were rich, in- 
dustrious, and subject to the will of a single 
man; had that man been capable of fear when 
his enemies were at a distance, or of courage 
when they approached his person. The first 
rumour of his nephew’s alliance with the French 
and Venctians was despised by the usurper 
Alexius: his flatterers persuaded him that in 
this contempt he was bold and sincere; and 
each evening, in the close of the banquet, he 
thrice discomfited the barbarians of the West. 
These barbarians had been justly terrified by 
the report of his naval power; and the sixteen 
hundred fishing-boats of Constantinople™ could 
have manned a fleet to sink them in the Adri- 
atic, or stop their entrance in the mouth of the 
Hellespont. But all force may be annihilated by 
the negligence of the prince and the venality of 
his ministers. The great duke or admiral made 
a scandalous. almost a public, auction of the 
sails, the masts, and the rigging; the royal 
forests were reserved for the more important 
purpose of the chase; and the trees, says Ni- 
cetas, were guarded by the eunuchs like the 
groves of religious worship. From this dream 
of pride Alexius was awakened by the siege of 
Zara and the rapid advances of the Latins: as 
soon as he saw the danger was real, he thought 
inevitable, and his vain presumption was lost 
in abject despondencv and despair. He suffered 
these contemptible barbarians to pitch their 
camp in the sight of the palace, and his appre- 
hensions were thinly disguised by the pomp and 
menace of a suppliant embassy. The sovereign 
of the Romans was astonished (his ambassadors 
were instructed to say) at the hastile appear- 
ance of the strangers. If these pilgrims were sin- 
cere in their vow for the deliverance of Jerusa- 
lem, his voice must applaud, and treasures 
should assist, their pious design; but should 
they dare to invade the sanctuary of empire, 
their numbers, were they ten times more con- 
siderable, should not protect them from his just 
resentment. The answer of the doge and barons 
was simple and magnanimous. “‘In the cause of 
honour and justice,” they said, “‘we despise the 
usurper of Greece, his threats, and his offers. 
Our friendship and fis allegiance are due to the 
lawful heir, to the young prince who is seated 
among us, and to his father the emperor Isaac, 
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who has been deprived of his sceptre, his free- 
dom, and his eyes by the crime of an ungrateful 
brother. Let that brother confess his guilt and 
implore forgiveness, and we ourselves will inter- 
cede that he may be permitted to live in afflu- 
ence and security. But let him not insult us bya 
second message: our reply will be made in arms, 
in the palace of Constantinople.” 

On the tenth day of their encampment at 
Scutari the crusaders prepared themselves, as 
soldiers and as Catholics, for the passage of the 
Bosphorus. Perilous indeed was the adventure: 
the stream was broad and rapid; in a calm the 
current of the Euxine might drive down the 
liquid and unextinguishable fire of the Greeks, 
and the opposite shores of Europe were de- 
fended by seventy thousand horse and foot in 
formidable array. On this memorable day, 
which happened to be bright and pleasant, the 
Latins were distributed in six battles or divi- 
sions; the first, or vanguard, was led by the 
count of Flanders, one of the most powerful of 
the Christian princes in the skill and number of 
his crossbows. The four successive battles of the 
French were commanded by his brother Henry, 
the counts of St. Pol and Blois, and Matthew of 
Montmorency, the last of whom was honoured 
by the voluntary service of the marshal and 
nobles of Champagne. The sixth division, the 
rearguard and reserve of the army, was con- 
ducted by the marquis of Montferrat, at the 
head of the Germans and Lombards. The 
chargers, saddled, with their long caparisons 
dragging on the ground, were embarked in the 
flat palanders,®° and the knights stood by the 
side of their horscs, in complete armour, the 
helmets laced, and their lances in their hands. 
Their numerous train of serjeants® and archers 
occupied the transports, and each transport 
was towed by the strength and swiftness of a 
galley. The six divisions traversed the Bosphorus 
without encountering ai cnemy or an obstacle; 
to land the foremost was the wish, to conquer 
or die was the resolution, of every division and 
of every soldier. Jealous of the pre-eminence of 
danger, the knights in their heavy armour 
leaped into the sea when it rose as high as their 
girdle; the serjeants and archers were animated 
by their valour; and the squires, letting down 
the drawbridges of the palanders, led the horses 
to the shore. Before the squadrons could mount, 
and form, and couch their lances, the seventy 
thousand Greeks had vanished from their sight; 
the timid Alexius gave the cxample to his 
troops, and it was only by the plunder of his 
rich pavilions that the Latins were informed 
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that they had fought against an emperor. In 
the first consternation of the flying enemy, they 
resolved, by a double attack, to open the en- 
trance of the harbour. The tower of Galata,® in 
the suburb of Pera, was attacked and stormed 
by the French, while the Venetians assumed 
the more difficult task of forcing the boom or 
chain that was stretched froin that tower to the 
Byzantine shore. After some fruitless attempts 
their intrepid perseverance prevailed; twenty 
ships of war, the relics of the Grecian navy, 
were either sunk or taken; the enormous and 
massy links of iron were cut asunder by the 
shears or broken by the weight of the galleys ;* 
and the Venetian fleet, safe and triumphant, 
rode at anchor in the port of Constantinople. 
By these daring achievements a remnant of 
twenty thousand Latins solicited the licence of 
besieging a capital which contained above four 
hundred thousand inhabitants,‘ able, though 
not willing, to bear arms in the defence of their 
country. Such an account would indeed suppose 
a population of near two millions: but whatever 
abatement may be required in the numbers of 
the Greeks, the belief of those numbers will 
equally exalt the fearless spirit of their assailants. 

In the choice of the attack the French and 
Venetians were divided by their habits of life 
and warfare. The former affirmed with truth 
that Constantinople was most accessible on the 
side of the sea and the harbour. The latter 
might assert with honour that they had long 
enough trusted their lives and fortunes to a 
frail bark and a precarious element, and loudly 
demanded a trial of knighthood, a firm ground, 
and a close onset, cither on foot or horseback. 
After a prudent compromise of employing the 
two nations by sea and land in the service best 
suited to their character, the flect covering the 
army, they both procecded frorn the entrance 
to the extremity of the harbour: the stone 
bridge of the river was hastily repaired; and 
the six battles of the French formed their en- 
cainpiment against the front of the capital, the 
basis of the triangle which runs about four miles 
from the port to the Propontis.® On the edge of 
a broad ditch, at the foot of a lofty rampart, 
they had lIcisure to contemplate the difficulties 
of their enterprise. The gates ta the right and 
left of their narrow camp poured forth frequent 
sallies of cavalry and light infantry, which cut 
off their stragglers, swept the country of pro- 
visions, sounded the alarm five or six times in 
the course of cach day, and compelled them to 
plant a palisade and sink an entrenchment for 
their immediate safety. In the supplies and con- 
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voys the Venctians had been too sparing, or the 
Franks too voracious: the usual complaints of 
hunger and scarcity were heard, and perhaps 
felt: their stock of flour would be exhausted in 
three weeks; and their disgust of salt meat 
tempted them to taste the flesh of their horses. 
The trembling usurper was supported by Theo- 
dore Lascaris, his son-in-law, a valiant youth, 
who aspired to save and to rule his country; the 
Grecks, regardless of that country, were awak- 
ened to the defence of their religion; but their 
firmest hope was in the strength and spirit of 
the Varangian guards, of the Danes and Eng- 
lish, as they are named in the writers of the 
times.°® After ten days’ incessant labour the 
ground was levelled, the ditch filled, the ap- 
proaches of the besiegers were regularly made, 
and two hundred and fifty engines of assault 
exercised their various powers to clear the ram- 
part, to batter the walls, and to sap the founda- 
tions. On the first appearance of a breach the 
scaling-ladders were applied: the numbers that 
delended the vantage-ground repulsed and op- 
pressed the adventurous Latins: but they ad- 
mired the resolution of fifteen knights and ser- 
jeants, who had gained the ascent, and main- 
tained their perilous station till they were pre- 
cipitated or made prisoners by the Imperial 
guards. On the side of the harbour the naval 
attack was more successfully conducted by the 
Venetians; and that industrious pcople employ- 
ed every resource that was known and practised 
before the invenuon of gunpowder. A double 
line, three bow-shots in front, was forined by 
the galleys and ships; and the swift mouon of 
the former was supported by the weight and 
loftiness of the latter, whose decks, and poops, 
and turret, were the platforms of military en- 
gines, that discharged their shot over the head 
of the first line. The soldiers, who leaped from 
the galleys on shore, immediately planted and 
ascended their scaling-ladders, while the large 
ships, advancing more slowly into the intervals, 
and lowering a draw-bridge, opened a way 
through the air from their niasts to the ram- 
part. In the midst of the conflict the doge, a 
yencrable and conspicuous form, stood aloft in 
complete armour on the prow of his galley. 
Tho great standard of St. Mark was displayed 
before him; his threats. promises, and exhorta- 
tions urged the diligence of the rowers; his vessel 
was the first that struck; and Dandolo was the 
first warrior on the shore. The nations admired 
the magnanimity of the blind old man, without 
reflecting that his age and infirmities dimin- 
ished the price of life and enhanced the value of 
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immortal glory. On a sudden, by an invisible 
hand (for the standard-bearer was probably 
slain), the banner of the republic was fixed on 
the rampart. twenty-five towers were rapidly 
occupied; and, by the cruel expedient of fire, 
the Greeks were driven from the adjacent 
quarter. The doge had despatched the intelli- 
gence of his success, when he was checked by 
the danger of his confederates. Nobly declaring 
that he would rather die with the pilgrims than 
gain a victory by their destruction, Dandolo re- 
linquished his advantage, recalled his troops, 
and hastened to the scenc of action. He found 
the six weary diminutive baftles of the French 
encompassed by sixty squadrons of the Greek 
cavalry, the least of which was more numerous 
than the largest of their divisions. Sharne and 
despair had provoked Alexius to the last effort 
of a general sally; but he was awed by the firm 
order and manly aspect of the Latins; and, 
after skirmishing at a distance, withdrew his 
troops in the closeof the evening. The silence or 
tumult of the night exasperated his fears; and 
the timid usurper, collecting a treasure of ten 
thousand pounds of gold, basely deserted his 
wife, his people, and his fortune; threw himself 
into a bark; stole through the Bosphorus; and 
landed in shameful safety in an obscure harbour 
of Thrace. As soon as they were apprised of his 
flight, the Greek nobles sought pardon and 
peace in the dungeon whrie the blind Isaac 
expected each hour the visit of the executioner. 
Again saved and exalted by the vicissitudes of 
fortune, the captive in his Imperial robes was 
replaced on the throne, and surrounded with 
prostrate slaves, whose real terror and affected 
joy he was incapable of discerning. At the dawn 
of day hostilities were suspended and the Latin 
chicfs were surprised by a message from the 
lawful and reigning emperor, who was impatient 
to embrace his son and to reward his generous 
deliverers. 

But these gencrous deliverers were unwilling 
to release their hostage till they had obtained 
from his father the payment, or at Icast the 
proinise, of their recompense. They chose four 
ambassadors, Matthew of Montmorency, our 
historian the niarshal of Champagne, and two 
Venctians, to congratulate the emperor. The 
gates were thrown open on their appruach, the 
streets on both sides were lined with the battle- 
axes of the Danish and English guard: the pres- 
ence-chamber glittered with gald and jewels, 
the false substitutes of virtue and power: by the 
side of the blind Isaac his wife was seated, the 
sister of the king of Hungary: and by her ap- 
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pearance, the noble matrons of Greece were 
drawn from their domestic retirement and min- 
gled with the circle of senators and soldiers. 
The Latins, by the mouth of the marshal, spoke 
like men conscious of their merits, but who re- 
spected the work of their own hands; and the 
emperor clearly understood that his son’s en- 
gagements with Venice and the pilgrims must 
be ratified without hesitation or delay. With- 
drawing into a private chamber with the cm- 
press, a chamberlain, an interpreter, and the 
four ambassadors, the father of young Alexius 
inquired with sonie anxiety into the nature of 
his stipulations. The submission of the Eastern 
empire to the pope, the succour of the Holy 
Land, and a present contribution of two hun- 
dred thousand marks of silver.—‘‘These con- 
ditions are weighty,” was his prudent reply: 
“they are hard to accept, and difficult to per- 
form. But no conditions can exceed the measure 
of your services and deserts.’’ After this satis- 
factory assurance, the barons mounted on 
horseback and introduced the heir of Con- 
stantinople to the city and palace: his youth 
and marvellous adventures engaged every heart 
in his favour, and Alexius was solemnly crowned 
with his father in the dome of St. Sophia. In the 
first days of his reign, the people, already blessed 
with the restoration of plenty and peace, was 
delighted by the joyful catastrophe of the 
tragedy; and the discontent of the nobles, their 
repret, and their fears, were covered by the 
polished surface of pleasure and loyalty. The 
mixture of two discordant nations in the same 
capital might have been pregnant with mis 
chicf and danger; and the suburb of Galata, or 
Pera, was assigned for the quarters of the 
French and Venetians. But the liberty of trade 
and familiar intercourse was allowed between 
the friendly nations; and each day the pilgrims 
were tempted by devotion or curiosity to visit 
the churches and palaces of Constantinople. 
Their rude minds, insensible perhaps of the 
finer arts, were astonished by the magnificent 
scenery: and the poverty of their native towns 
enhanced the populousness and riches of the 
first metropolis of Christendom. Descending 
from his state, young Alexius was prompted by 
interest and gratitude to repeat his frequent 
and familiar visits to his Latin allies; and in the 
freedom of the table the gay petulance of the 
French sometimes forgot the empcror of the 
East. In their more serious conferences it was 
agreed that the re-union of the two churches 
must be the result of patience and time; but 
avarice was less tractable than zeal; and a large 
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sum was instantly disbursed to appease the 
wants, and silence the importunity, of the cru- 
saders,’° Alexius was alarmed by the approach- 
ing hour of their departure: their absence night 
have relieved him from the engagement which 
he was yet incapable of performing; but his 
friends would have Icft him, naked and alone, 
to the caprice and prejudice of a perfidious 
nation. He wished to bribe their stay, the delay 
of a year, by undertaking to defray their ex- 
pense. and to satisfy, in their name, the freight 
of the Venetian vessels. The offer was agitated 
in the council of the barons; and, after a repe- 
tition of their debates and scruples, a majority 
of votes again acquiesced in the advice of the 
doge and the prayer of the young emperor. At 
the price of sixteen hundred pounds of gold, he 
prevailed on the marquis of Montferrat to lead 
him with an army round the provinces of 
Europe; to establish his authority, and pursuc 
his uncle, while Constantinople was awed by 
the presence of Baldwin and his confederates of 
France and Flanders. The expedition was suc- 
cessful: the blind emperor exulted in the success 
of his arms, and listened to the predictions of 
his flatterers, that the same Providence which 
had raised him from the dungeon to the throne 
would heal his gout, restore his sizht, and watch 
over the long prosperity of his reign. Yet the 
mind of the suspicious old nan was tormented 
by the rising glories of his son; nor could his 
pride conceal from his envy, that, while his own 
naine was pronounced in fainteand reluctant 
acclamations, the royal youth was the theme of 
spontaneous and universal praise.” 

By the recent invasion the Greeks were awak- 
ened from a dream of nine centuries; from the 
vain presumption that the capital of the Roman 
empire was impregnable to foreign arms. The 
strangers of the West had violated the city, and 
bestowed the sceptre, of Constantine: their Im- 
perial clients soon became as unpopular as 
themselves: the well-known vices of Isaac were 
rendered still inore contemptible by his in- 
firmities, and the young Alexius was hated as an 
apostate who had renounced the manners and 
religion of his country. His secret covenant with 
the Latins was divulged or suspected; the 
people, and especially the clergy, were devoutly 
attached to their faith and superstition; and 
every convent, and every shop, resounded with 
the danger of the church and the tyranny of the 
pope.” An empty treasury could ill supply the 
demands of regal luxury and foreign extortion: 
the Greeks refused to avert, by a general tax, 
the mmpending evils of servitude and pillage; 
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the oppression of the rich excited a more dan- 
gerous and personal resentment; and if the ein- 
peror melted the plate and despoiled the 
images of the sanctuary, he seemed to justify 
the complaints of heresy and sacrilege. During 
the absence of marquis Boniface and his Im- 
perial pupil, Constantinople was visited with a 
calamity which might be justly imputed to the 
zeal and indiscretion of the Flemish pilgrims.74 
In one of their visits to the city they were scan- 
dalised by the aspect of a mosque or synagogue, 
in which one God was worshipped, without a 
partner or a son. Their effectual mode of con- 
troversy was to attack the infidels with the 
sword, and their habitation with fire: but the 
infidels, and some Christian neighbours, pre- 
suined to defend their lives and properties; and 
the flames which bigotry had kindled consumed 
the inost orthodox and innocent structures. 
During eight days and nights the conflagration 
spread above a league in front, from the har- 
bour to the Propontis, over the thickest and most 
populous regions of the city. It is not easy to 
count the stately churches and palaces that 
were reduced to @ s» Jing ruin, to value the 
merchandise that perished in the trading streets, 
or to number the families that were involved in 
the common destruction. By this outrage, 
which the doge and the barons in vain affected 
to disclaim. the name of the Latins became still 
more unpopular; and the colony of that nation, 
above fiftcen thousand persons, consulted their 
safety in a hasty retreat from the city to the pro- 
tection of their standard in the suburb of Pera. 
The emperor returned in triumph; but the 
firmest and most dexterous policy would have 
been insufficient to steer him through the tem- 
pest which overwhelmed the person and gov- 
ernment of that unhappy youth. His own in- 
clination, and his father’s advice, attached him 
to his benefactors; but Alexius hesitated be- 
tween gratitude and patriotisin, between the 
fear of his subjects and of his allies.”4 By his 
feeble and fluctuating conduct he lost the esteem 
and confidence of both; and, while he invited 
the marquis of Montferrat to occupy the palace, 
he suffered the nobles to conspire, and the 
people to arm, for the deliverance of their 
country. Regardless of his painful situation, the 
Latin chiefs repeated their demands, resented 
his delays, suspected his intentions, and exacted 
a decisive answer of peace or war. ‘The haughty 
sumrons was delivered by three French knights 
and three Venetian deputies, who girded their 
swords, niounted their horses, pierced through 
the angry multitude, and entered, with a fear- 
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less countenance, the palace and presence of 
the Greek emperor. In a peremptory tone they 
recapitulated their services and his engage- 
ments; and boldly declared that, unless their 
just claims were fully and immediately satisfied, 
they should no longer hold him either as a sov- 
ercign or a friend. After this defiance, the first 
that had ever wounded an Imperial ear, they 
departed without betraying any symptoms of 
fear; but their escape from a servile palace and 
a furious city astonished the ambassadors them- 
selves: and their return to the camp was the 
signal of mutual hostility. 

Among the Greeks all authority and wisdom 
were overborne by the impetuous multitude, 
who mistook their rage for valour, their num- 
bers for strength, and their fanaticism for the 
support and inspiration of Heaven. In the eyes 
of both nations Alexius was false and contempt- 
ible: the base and spurious race of the Angeli 
wus rejected with clamorous disdain; and the 
people of Constantinople encompassed the sen- 
ate to demand at their hands a more worthy 
empcror. ‘[o every senator, conspicuous by his 
birth or dignity. they successively presented the 
purple: by each senator the deadly garment 
was repulsed: the contest lasted three days; and 
we may learn from the historian Nicetas, one of 
the members of the assembly, that fear and 
weakness were the guardians of their loyalty. A 
phantoin, who vanished in oblivion, was forci- 
bly proclaimed by the crowd:’® but the author 
of the tumult, and the leader of the war. was a 
prince of the house of Ducas; and his common 
appellation of Alexius must be discriminated bv 
the epithet of Mourzoufic,® which in the vulgar 
idiom expressed the close junction of his black 
and shaggy eyebrows. At once a patnot and a 
courtier, the perfidious Mourzoufle, who was 
not destitute of cunning and courage, opposed 
the Latins both in speech and action, inflamed 
the passions and prejudices of the Greeks, and 
insinuated himself into the favour and con- 
fidence of Alexius, who trusted him with the 
office of great chamberlain, and tinged his 
buskins with the colours of royalty. At the dead 
of night he rushed into the bed-chamber with 
an affrighted aspect, exclaiming that the palace 
was attacked by the people and betrayed by 
the guards. Starting from his couch, the unsus- 
pecting prince threw himself into the arms of 
his enemy, who had contrived his escape by a 
private staircase. But that staircase terminated 
in a prison: Alexius was seized. stripped, and 
loaded with chains; and, after tasting some days 
the bitterness of death, he was poisoned, or 
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strangled, or beaten with clubs, at the com- 
mand, and in the presence, of the tyrant. The 
emperor Isaac Angelus soon followed his son to 
the grave; and Mourzoufle, perhaps, might 
spare the superfluous crime of hastening the ex- 
tinction of impotence and blindness. 

The death of the emperors, and the usurpa- 
tion of Mourzoufle, had changed the nature of 
the quarrel. It was no longer the disagreement 
of allies who overvalued their services, or neg- 
lected their obligations: the French and Vene- 
tians forgot their complaints against Alexius, 
dropped a tear on the untimely fate of their 
companion, and swore revenge against the per- 
fidious nation who had crowned his assassin. 
Yet the prudent doge was still inclined to nego- 
tiate: he asked as a debt, a subsidy, or a fine, 
fifty thousand pounds of gold, about two mil- 
lions sterling; nor would the conference have 
been abruptly broken if the zeal, or policy, of 
Mourzoufle had not refused to sacrifice the 
Greek church to the safety of the state.”” Amidst 
the invectives of his foreign and domestic ene- 
mies, we may discern that he was not unworthy 
of the character which he had assumed, of the 
public champion: the second siege of Con- 
stantinople was far more laborious than the 
first; the treasury was replenished, and dis- 
cipline was restored, by a severe inquisition into 
the abuses of the former reign; and Mourzoufle, 
an iron mace in his hand, visiting the posts, 
and affecting the port and aspect of a warrior, 
was an object of terror to his soldiers, at least, 
and to his kinsmen. Before and after the death 
of Alexius, the Greeks made two vigorous and 
well-conducted attempts to burn the navy in 
the harbour; but the skill and courage of the 
Venctians repulsed the fire-ships; and the va- 
grant flames wasted themselves without injury 
in the sea.”* In a nocturnal sally the Greek em- 
peror was vanquished by Henry, brother of the 
count of landers: the advantages of number 
and surprise aggravated the shame of his defeat: 
his buckler was found on the field of battle; and 
the Imperial standard,” a divine image of the 
Virgin, was presented, as a trophy and a relic, 
to the Cistercian monks, the disciples of St. 
Bernard. Near three months, without excepting 
the holy season of Lent, were consumcd in skir- 
mishes and preparations, before the Latins were 
ready or resolved for a gencral assault. The land 
fortifications had been found impregnable; 
and the Venetian pilots represented, that, on 
the shore of the Propontis, the anchorage was 
unsafe, and the ships must be driven by the 
current far away to the straits of the Hellespont; 
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a prospect not unpleasing to the reluctant pil- 
grims, who sought every opportunity of break- 
ing the army. From the harbour, therefore, the 
assault was determined by the assailants and 
expected by the besieged; and the emperor had 
placed his scarlet pavilions on a neighbouring 
height, to direct and animate the efforts of his 
troops. A fearless spectator, whose mind could 
entertain the idcas of pomp and pleasure, might 
have admired the long array of two embattled 
armies, which extended above half a league, the 
one on the ships and galleys, the other on the 
walls and towers raised above the ordinary level 
by several stages of wooden turrcts. ‘Their first 
fury was spent in the discharge of darts, stones, 
and fire, from the engines; but the water was 
deep; the French were bold; the Venctians 
were skilful; they approached the walls; and a 
desperate conflict of swords, spears, and battle- 
axes, was fought on the trembling bridges that 
grappled the floating to the stable batteries. In 
more than a hundred places the assault was 
urged and the defence was sustained; till the 
superiority of ground and nuinbers finally pre- 
vailed, and the Latin trumpets sounded a re- 
treat. On the ensuing days the attack was re- 
newed with equal vigour and a similar event; 
and, in the night, the doge and the barons held 
a council, apprehensive only for the public 
danger: not a voice pronounced the words of 
escape or treaty; and each warrior, according 
to his temper, embraced the hope of victory or 
the assurance of a glorious death.*®® By the cx- 
perience of the former siege the Grecks were in- 
structed, but the Latins were animated; and 
the knowledge that Constantinople might be 
taken was of more avail than the local pre- 
cautions which that knowledge had inspired 
for its defence. In the third assault two ships 
were linked together to double their strength; a 
strong north wind drove them on the shore; the 
bishops of Troyes and Soissons led the van; and 
the auspicious names of the Pilgrim and the 
Paradise resounded along the line." The epis- 
copal banners were displayed on the walls; a 
hundred marks of silver had been promised to 
the first adventurers; and if their reward was 
intercepted by death, their names have been 
immortalised by fame. Four towers were scaled; 
three gatcs were burst open; and the French 
knights, who might tremble on the waves, felt 
themselves invincible on horseback on the solid 
ground. Shall 1 relate that the thousands who 
guarded the emperor’s person fled on the ap- 
proach, and before the lance, of a single war- 
rior? Their ignominious flight is attested by 
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their countryman Nicetas: an army of phan- 
toms marched with the French hero, and he 
was magnified to a giant in the eyes of the 
Greeks.*? While the fugitives deserted their 
posts and cast away their arms, the Latins en- 
tered thecity under the banners of their leaders: 
the streets and gates opened for their passage; 
and either design or accident kindled a third 
conflagration, which consumed in a few hours 
the measure of three of the largest cities of 
France.®* In the close of evening the barons 
checked their troops and fortified their stations: 
they were awed by the extent and populousness 
of the capital, which might yet require the 
labour of a month, if the churches and palaces 
were conscious of their internal strength. But in 
the morning a suppliant procession, with crosses 
and images, announced the submission of the 
Greeks and deprecated the wrath of the con- 
qucrors; the usurper escaped through the golden 
gate: the palaces of Blacherne and Boucoleon 
were occupied by the count of Flanders and the 
marquis of Montferrat; and the empire, which 
still bore the name of Constantine and the title 
of Roman, was subverted by the arms of the 
Latin pilgrims."4 

Constantinople had been taken by storm; 
and no restraints except those of religion and 
humanity were tmnposed on the conquerors by 
the Jaws of war. Boniface, marquis of Mont- 
ferrat, still acted as their general, and the 
Greeks, who revered his name as that of their 
future sovereign, were heard to exclaim in a 
lamentable tone, “Holy marquis-king, have 
mercy upon us!” His prudence or compassion 
opened the gates of the city to the fugitives, and 
he exhorted the soldiers of the cross to spare the 
lives of their fellow-Christians. ‘The streains of 
blood that flow down the pages of Nicetas may 
be reduced to the slaughter of two thousand of 
his unresisting countrymen;®* and the greater 
part was massacred, not by the strangers, but 
by the Latins who had been driven from the 
city, and who exercised the revenge of a trium- 
phant faction. Yet of these exiles, some were less 
mindful of injuries than of benefits; and Nicetas 
himself was indebted for his safety to the gen- 
crosity of a Venctian merchant. Pope Innocent 
the “Third accuses the pilgrims of respecting, in 
their lust, neither age, nor sex, nor religious 
profession; and bitterly laments that the deeds 
of darkness, fornication, adultery, and incest, 
were perpetrated in open day; and that noble 
matrons and holy nuns were polluted by the 
grooms and peasants of the Catholic camp.*$ 
It is indeed probable that the licence of victory 
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prompted and covered a multitude of sins: but 
it is certain that the capital of the East con- 
tained a stock of venal or willing beauty suffic- 
ient to satiate the desires of twenty thousand 
pilgrims, and female prisoners were no longer 
subject to the right or abuse of domestic slavery. 
The marquis of Montferrat was the patron of 
discipline and decency: the count of Flanders 
was the :nirror of chastity: they had forbidden, 
under pain of death, the rape of married women, 
or virgins, or nuns; and the proclamation was 
sometimes invoked by the vanquished*’ and 
respected by the victors. Their cruelty and lust 
were moderated by the authority of the chiefs 
and fcelings of the soldicrs; for we are no longer 
describing an irruption of the northern savages; 
and however ferocious they might sull appear, 
time, policy, and religion had civilised the 
manners of the French, and still more of the 
Italians. But a free scope was allowed to their 
avarice, which was glutted, even in the holy 
week, by the pillage of Constantinople. The 
right of victory, unshackled by any promise or 
treaty, had confiscated the public and private 
wealth of the Grecks; and every hand, accord- 
ing to its size and streneth, might lawfully exe- 
cute the sentence and scize the forfeiture. A 
portable and universal standard of exchange 
was found in the coined and uncoined metals of 
gould and silver, which each captor, at home or 
abroad, might convert into the possessions most 
suitable to his temper and situation. Of the 
treasures which trade and luxury had accumu- 
lated, the silks, velvets, furs, the gems, spices, 
and rich movables, were the most precious, as 
they could not be procured for money in the 
rudcr countries of Europe. An order of rapine 
was instituted; nor was the share of each indi- 
vidual abandoned to industry or chance. Under 
the tremendous penaltics of perjury—excom- 
munication and death—the Latins were bound 
to deliver their plunder into the common stock; 
three churches were sclected for the deposit and 
distribution of the spoil: a single share was 
allotted to a foot soldier, two for a serjeant on 
horseback, four to a knight, and larger propor- 
tions according to the rank and merit of the 
barons and princes. For violating this sacred 
engagement, a knight belonging to the count of 
St. Paul was hanged with his shield and coat of 
arms around his neck: his example might render 
similar offenders more artful and discreet, but 
avarice was more powerful than fear, and it is 
generally believed that the secret far exceeded 
the acknowledged plunder. Yet the magnitude 
of the prize surpassed the largest scale of ex- 
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perience or expectation.** After the whole had 
been equally divided between the French and 
Venetians, fifty thousand marks were deducted 
to satisfy the debts of the former and the de- 
mands of the latter. The residue of the French 
amounted to four hundred thousand marks of 
silver, about eight hundred thousand pounds 
sterling; nor can I better appreciate the value 
of that sum in the public and private trans- 
actions of the age than by defining it as seven 
times the annual revenuc of the kingdom of 
England.*° 

In this great revolution we enjoy the singular 
felicity of comparing the narratives of Ville- 
hardouin and Nicetas, the opposite feelings of 
the marshal of Champagne and the Byzantine 
senator.” At the first view it should seem that 
the wealth of Constantinople was only trans- 
ferred from one nation to another, and that the 
loss and sorrow of the Greeks is exactly bal- 
anced by the joy and advantage of the Latins. 
But in the miserable account of war the gain is 
never equivalent to the loss, the pleasure to the 
pain; the smiles of the Latins were transient 
and fallacious; the Greeks for ever wept over 
the ruins of their country, and their real calam- 
ities were aggravated by saciilege and mockery. 
What benefits accrued to the conquerors from 
the three fires which annihilated so vast a por- 
tion of the buildings and riches of the city? 
What a stock of such things as could neither be 
used nor transported wus maliciously or wan- 
tonly destroyed! How much treasure was idly 
wasted in gaming, debauchery, and riot! And 
what precious objects were bartered for a vite 
price by the impatience or ignorance of the 
soldiers, whose reward was stolen by the hase 
industry of the last of the Grecks! These alone 
who had nothing to lose might derive some 
profit from the revolution; but the misery of the 
upper ranks of society is strongly painted in the 
personal adventures of Nicetas himself. His 
stately palace had been reduced to ashes in the 
second conflagration; and the senator, with his 
family and friends, found an obscure shelter in 
another house which he possessed near the 
church of St. Sophia. It was the door of this 
mean habitation that his friend the Venetian 
merchant guarded, in the disguise of a soldier, 
till Nicetas could save by a precipitate flight the 
relics of his fortune and the chastity of his 
daughter. In a cold wintry season these fugi- 
tives, nursed in the lap of prosperity, departed 
on foot; his wife was with child; the desertion of 
their slaves compelled them to carry their bag- 
gage on their own shoulders; and their women, 
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whom they placed in the centre, were exhorted 
to conceal their beauty with dirt, instead of 
adorning it with paint and jewels. Every step 
was less painful than the taunts of the plebeians, 
with whom they were now levelled; nor did the 
exiles breathe in safety till their mournful pil- 
grimage was concluded at Selymbria, above 
forty miles from the capital. On the way they 
overtook the patriarch, without attendance and 
almost without apparel, riding on an ass, and 
reduced to a state of apostolical poverty, which, 
had it been voluntary, might perhaps have been 
meritorious. In the meanwhile his desolate 
churches were profaned by the licentiousness 
and party zeal of the Latins. After stripping the 
gems and pearls, they converted the chalices 
into drinking-cups; their tables, on which they 
gamed and feasted, were covered with the pic- 
tures of Christ and the saints; and they trampled 
under foot the most venerable objects of the 
Christian worship. In the cathedral of St. So- 
phia the ample veil of the sanctuary was rent 
asunder for the sake of the golden fringe; and 
the altar, a monument of art and riches, was 
broken in pieces and shared among the captors. 
Their mules and horses were laden with the 
wrought silver and gilt carvings which they 
tore down froin the doors and pulpit; and if the 
beasts stumbled under the burden, they were 
stabbed by their impatient drivers, and the 
holy pavement streamed with their impure 
blood. A prostitute was seated on the throne of 
the patriarch; and that daughtér of Belial, as 
she is styled, sung and danced in the church to 
ridicule the hymns and processions of the Ori- 
entals. Nor were the repositories of the royal 
dead secure from violation: in the church of the 
Apostles the tombs of the emperors were rifled; 
and it is said that after six centuries the corpse 
of Justinian was found without any signs of de- 
cay or putrefaction. In the streets the French 
and Flemings clothed theinselves and their 
horses in painted robes and flowing head- 
dresses of linen; and the coarse intemperance of 
their feasts” insulted the splendid sobriety of the 
East. To expose the arms of a people of scribes 
and scholars, they affccted to display a pen, an 
inkhorn, and a sheet of paper, without discern- 
ing that the instruments of science and valour 
were altke feeble and useless in the hands of the 
modern Greeks. 

Their reputation and their language encour- 
aged thein, however, to despise the ignorance 
and to overlook the progress of the Latins.?? In 
the love of the arts the national difference was 
still more obvious and real; the Grechs pre- 
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served with reverence the works of their an- 
cestors, which they could not imitate; and, in 
the destruction of the statues of Constantinople, 
we are provoked to join in the complaints and 
invectives of the Byzantine historian.*4 We have 
seen how the rising city was adorned by the 
vanity and despotism of the Imperial founder: 
in the ruins of paganism some gods and heroes 
were saved from the axe of superstition; and 
the foruin and hippodrome were dignified with 
the relics of a better age. Several of these 
are described by Nicctas™ in a florid and af- 
fected style; and from his descriptions I shall 
select some interesting particulars. 1. The vic- 
torious Charioteers were cast in bronze, at their 
own, or the public, charge, and fitly placed in 
the hippodrome: they stood aloft in their char- 
iots wheeling round the goal: the spectators 
could adinire their attitude and judge of the re- 
semblance; and of these figures, the most per- 
fect might have been transported from the 
Olympic stadium. 2. ‘The sphinx, river-horse, 
and crocodile, denote the climate and manu- 
facture of Egypt and the spoils of that ancient 
province. 3. The she-walf suckling Romulus 
and Remus, a subject alike pleasing to the old 
and the new: Romans, but which could rarely be 
treated before the decline of the Greek sculp- 
ture. 4. An cagle holding and tearing a serpent 
in his talons—a domestic monument of the 
Byzantines, which they ascribed, not to a hu- 
man artist, but to the magic power of the phi- 
losopher Apollonius, who, by this talisman, de- 
livered the city froin such venomous reptiles. 
5. An ass and his driver, which were erected by 
Augustus in his colony of Nicopolis. to come 
memorate a verbal omen of the victury of Ac- 
tium. 6. An equestrian statue, which passed in 
the vulgar opinion for Joshua, the Jewish con- 
querur, stretching out his hand to stop the 
course of the descending sun. A more classical 
tradition recognised the tigures of Bellerophon 
and Peeasus, and the free attitude of the steed 
seemed to mark that he trod on air rather than 
on the earth. 7. A square and lofty obelisk of 
brass; the sides were embossed with a varicty of 
picturesque and rural scenes: birds singing, 
rustics labouring or playing on their pipes, 
sheep bleating, lambs skipping, the sea, and a 
scene of fish and fishing, little naked Cupids 
laughing, playing, and pelting each other with 
apples, and on the summit a female figure 
turning with the slightest breath, and thence 
denominated the wind’s attendant, 8. The Phry- 
gian shepherd presenting to Venus the prize of 
beauty, the apple of discord. 9. ‘The incom- 
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parable statue of Helen, which is delineated by 
Nicetas in the words of admiration and love: 
her well-turned feet, snowy arms, rosy lips, be- 
witching siniles, swimming eyes, arched eye- 
brows, the harmony of her shape, the lightness 
of her drapery, and her flowing locks that 
waved in the wind—a beauty that might have 
moved her barbarian destroyers to pity and re- 
morse. 10. “he manly, or divine, form of Her- 
cules.®® as he was restored to life by the master- 
hand of Lysippus, of such magnitude that his 
thumb was equal to the waist, his leg to the 
stature, of a common inan:*’ his chest ample, 
his shoulders broad, his limbs strong and mus- 
cular, his hair curled, his aspect cormmanding. 
Without his bow, or quiver, or club, his lion’s 
skin carelessly thrown over him, he was seated 
on an osier basket. his right leg and arm stretched 
to the utmost, his left knee bent and supporting 
his elbow, his head reclining on his left hand, 
his countenance indignant and pensive. 11. A 
colossal statue of Juno, which had once adorned 
her temple of Samos; the enormous head by 
four yoke of oxen was laboriously drawn to the 
palace. 12. Another colossus, of Pallas or Mi- 
nerva, thirty feet in height, and representing 
with adinirable spirit the attributes and char- 
acter of the marual maid. Before we accuse the 
Latins, it is just to remark that this Pallas was 
destroved after the first siege by the fear and 
superstition of the Greeks theimselves.°* The 
other statues of brass which [ have enumerated 
were broken and melted by the unfeeling ava- 
rice of the crusaders: the cost and labour were 
consumed in a moment; the soul of genius 
evaporated in smoke, and the remnant of base 
metal was cvined into money for the payment 
of the troops. Bronze is not the most durable of 
monunients: from the marble forms of Phidias 
and Praxiteles the Latins might turn aside with 
stupid contempt:” but unless they were crushed 
by some accidental injury, those useless stones 
stood secure on their pedestals.!4" ‘The most en- 
lightened of the strangers, above the grass and 
sensual pursuits of their countrymen, more 
piously exercised the right of conquest in the 
search and seizure of the relics of the saints.'" 
Iinmense was the supply of heads and bones, 
crosses and images, that were scattered by this 
revolution over the churches of Europe; and 
such was the increase of pilgrimage and obla- 
tion, that no branch, perhaps, of more lucrative 
plunder was imported from the East.'® Of the 
writings of antiquity many that still existed in 
the twelfth century are now lost. But the pil- 
yrims were not solicitous to save or transport 
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the volumes of an unknown tongue: the perish- 
able substance of paper or parchment can only 
be preserved by the multiplicity of copies; the 
literature of the Greeks had almost centered in 
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the metropolis; and, without computing the 
extent of our loss, we may drop a tear over the 
libraries that have perished in the triple fire of 
Constantinople.!% 


CHAPTER LXI 


Partition of the Empire by the French and Venetians. Five Latin Emperors of the 
Houses of Flanders and Courtenay. Their Wars against the Bulgarians and 
Greeks. Weakness and Poverty of the Latin Empire. Recovery of Constantinople 
by the Greeks. General Consequences of the Crusades. 


French and Venetians, confident of 

justice and victory, agreed to divide and 
regulate their future possessions.' It was stipu- 
lated by treaty that twelve electors, six of either 
nation, should be nominated; that a majority 
should choose the emperor of the East; and 
that, if the votes were equal, the decision of 
chance should ascertain the successful candi- 
date. To him, with all the titles and preroga- 
tives of the Byzantine throne, they assigned the 
two palaces of Boucoleon and Blachernz, with 
a fourth part of the Greek monarchy. It was de- 
fined that the three remaining portions should 
be equally shared between the republic of 
Venice and the barons of France; that each 
feudatory, with an honourable exception for the 
doge, should acknowledge and perform the 
duties of homage and military service to the 
supreme head of the empire; that the nation 
which gave an emperor should resign to their 
brethren the choice of a patriarch; and that 
the pugrims, whatever might be their impa- 
tience to visit the Holy Land, should devote 
another year to the conquest and defence of the 
Greek provinces. After the conquest of Con- 
stantinople by the Latins, the treaty was con- 
firmed and executed; and the first and most 
important step was the creation of an emperor. 
The six electors of the French nation were all 
ecclesiastics, the abbot of Loces, the archbishop 
elect of Acre in Palestine, and the bishops of 
Troyes, Soissons, Halberstadt, and Bethlchem, 
the last of whom exercised in the camp the 
office of pope’s legate: their profession and 
knowledge were respectable; and as they could 
not be the objects, they were best qualified to be 
the authors, of the choice. The six Venetians 
were the principal servants of the state, and in 
this list the noble families of Querini and Con- 
tarina are still proud to discover their ancestors. 


ATER the death of the lawful princes, the 


The twelve assembled in the chapel of the 
palace; and after the suleinn invocation of the 
Holy Ghost, they proceeded to deliberate and 
vote. A just impulse of respect and gratitude 
prompted them to crown the virtues of the 
doge: his wisdom had inspired their enterprise; 
and the most youthful knights might envy and 
applaud the exploits of blindness and age. But 
the patriot Dandolo was devoid of all personal 
ainbition, and fully satustied that he had been 
judged worthy to reign. His nomination was 
overruled by the Venetians theinselves: his 
countrymen, and perhaps his friends,* repre- 
sented, with the cloquence of truth, the mis- 
chiefs that might arise to national freedom and 
the common cause from the union of two in- 
coinpatible characters, of the first magistrate of 
a republic and the emperor of the East. Ihe 
exclusion of the doge left room for the more 
equal merits of Boniface and Baldwin; and at 
their names all meaner candidates respectfully 
withdrew. The marquis of Montterrat was 
recommended by his mature age and fair repu- 
tation, by the choice of the adventurers, and the 
wishes of the Greeks; nor can I believe that 
Venice, the mistress of the sea, could be seri- 
ously apprehensive of a petty lord at the foot of 
the Alps.’ But the count of Flanders was the 
chief of a wealthy and warlike people; he was 
valiant, pious, and chaste; in the prime of life, 
since he was only thirty-two years of age; a 
descendant of Charlemnagne, a cousin of the 
king of France, and a compeer of the prelates 
and barons who had yielded with reluctance to 
the command of a forcigner. Without the 
chapel, these barons, with the doge and mar- 
quis at their head, expected the decision of the 
twelve electors. It was announced by the bishop 
of Soissons, in the name of his colleagues: “‘Ye 
have sworn to obey the prince whom we should 
choose: by our unanimous suffrage, Baldwin 
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count of Flanders and Hainault is now your 
sovereign, and the emperor of the East.” He 
was saluted with loud applause, and the proc- 
lamation was re-echoed through the city by the 
joy of the Latins and the trembling adulation of 
the Greeks. Boniface was the first to kiss the 
hand of his rival, and to raise him on the buck- 
ler; and Baldwin was transported to the 
cathedral, and solemnly invested with the pur- 
ple buskins. At the end of three weeks he was 
crowned by the legate, in the vacancy of a 
patriarch; but the Venetian clergy soon filled 
the chapter of St. Sophia, seated Thomas 
Morosini on the ecclesiastical throne, and em- 
ployed every art to perpetuate in their own na- 
tion the honours and beneficcs of the Greek 
church. Without delay the successor of Con- 
stantine instructed Palestine, France, and 
Rome, of this memorable revolution. To Pales- 
tine he sent, as a trophy, the gates of Con- 
stantinople, and the chain of the harbour ;° and 
adupted, from the Assise of Jerusalem, the 
laws or customs best adapted to a French 
colony and conquest in the East. In his epistles 
the natives of Fraree are encouraged to swell 
that colony, and to secure that conquest, to 
people a magnificent city and a fertile land, 
which will reward the Jabours both of the 
priest and the soldier. He congratulates the 
Roman ponufl on the restoration of his au- 
thority in the East; invites him to extinguish the 
Greek schism by his presence in a general 
councu; and implores his blessing and forgive- 
ness for the disobedient pilgrims. Prudence and 
dicnity are blended in the answer of Innocent.® 
In the subversion of the Byzantine empire, he 
arraigns the vices of man, and adores the provi- 
dence of God: the conquerors will be absolved 
or condemned by their future conduct; the 
validity of their treaty depends on the judg- 
ment of St. Peter; but he inculcates their most 
sacred duty of establishing a just subordination 
of obedience and tribute, from the Grecks to the 
Latins, froin the magistrates to the clergy, and 
froin the clergy to the pope. 

In the division of the Greck provinces’ the 
share of the Venctians was more ainpie than 
that of the Latin emperor. No more than one 
fourth was appropriated to his domain; a clear 
moiety of the remainder was reserved for 
Venice; and the other moiety was distributed 
among the adventurers of France and Lom- 
bardy. ‘The venerable Dandolo was proclaimed 
despot of Romania, and invested after the 
Greck fashion with the purple buskins, He 
ended at Constantinople his long and glori- 
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ous life; and if the prerogative was persenal, the 
title was used by his successors till the middle 
of the fourteenth century, with the singular, 
though true, addition of lords of one fourth and 
a half of the Roman empire.® The doge, a slave 
of state, was seldom permitted to depart from 
the helm of the republic; but his place was sup- 
plied by the bal, or regent, who exercised a 
supreme jurisdiction over the colony of Vene- 
tians: they possessed three of the eight quarters 
of the city; and his independent tribunal was 
co:nposed of six judges, four counsellors, two 
chamberlains, two fiscal advocates, and a con- 
stable. The long experience of the Eastern trade 
enabled them to select their portion with dis- 
cerninent: they had rashly accepted the do- 
minion and defence of Adrianople; but it was 
the more reasonable aim of their policy to form 
a chain of factories, and cities, and islands, 
along the maritime coast, from the neighbour- 
hood of Ragusa to the Hellespont and the 
Busphorus. The ‘labour and cost of such ex- 
tensive conquests exhausted their treasury: they 
abandoned the maxims of government, adopted 
a feudal systetn, and contented themselves with 
the homage of their nobles® for the possessions 
which these private vassals undertook to reduce 
and maintain. And thus it was that the family 
of Sanut acquired the duchy of Naxos, which 
involved the greatest part of the archipelago. 
For the price of ten thousand marks the re- 
public purchased of the marquis of Montfcrrat 
the fertile island of Crete or Candia with the 
ruins of a hundred cities;!® but its improvement 
was stinted by the proud and narrow spirit of an 
aristocracy ;'! and the wiscst senators would 
confess that the sea, not the land, was the 
treasury of St. Mark. In the moiety of the 
adventurers the marquis Boniface might claim 
the most liberal reward; and, besides the isle of 
Crete, his exclusion from the throne was com- 
pensated by the royal tide and the provinces 
beyond the Hellespont. But he prudently ex- 
changed that distant and difficult conquest for 
the kingdom of Thessalonica or Macedunia, 
twelve days’ journey from the capital, where he 
might be supported by the neighbouring 
powers of his brother-in-law the king of 
Hungary. His progress was hailed by the volun- 
tary or reluctant acclamations of the natives; 
and Greece, the proper and ancient Greece, 
again received a Latin conqueror,” who trod 
with indifference that classic ground. Tle 
viewed with a careless cye the beauties of the 
valley of Tempe; traversed with a cautious step 
the straits of Thermopylx; occupied the un- 
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known cities of Thebes, Athens, and Argos; and 
assaulted the fortifications of Corinth and 
Napoli,!* which resisted his arms. The lots of the 
Latin pilgrims were regulated by chance, or 
choice, or subsequent exchange; and they 
abused, with intemperate joy, their triumph 
over the lives and fortunes of a great people. 
After a minute survey of the provinces, they 
weighed in the scales of avarice the revenue of 
each district, the advantage of the situation, 
and the ample or scanty supplies for the main- 
tenance of soldiers and horses. ‘heir presump- 
tion claimed and divided the long-lost de- 
pendencies of the Roman sceptre: the Nile and 
Euphrates rolled through their imaginary 
realms; and happy was the warrior who drew 
for his prize the palace of the Turkish sultan of 
Iconium."4 [ shall not descend to the pedigree 
of families and the rent-roll of estates, but I 
wish to specify that the counts of Blois and St. 
Pol were invested with the duchy of Nice and 
the lordship of Demotica:'* the principal fiefs 
were held by the service of constable, chamber- 
lain, cup-bearer, butler, and chief cook; and 
our historian, Jeffrey of Villehardouin, obtained 
a fair establishment on the banks of the Hebrus, 
and united the double office of marshal of 
Champagne and Romania. At the head of his 
knights and archers each baron mounted on 
horseback to secure the possession of his share, 
and their first eflorts were generally successful. 
But the public force was weakened by their 
dispersion; and a thousand quarrels must arise 
under a law, and among men, whose sole 
umpire was the sword. Within three months 
after the conquest of Constantinople, the em- 
peror and the king of Thessalonica drew their 
hostile followers into the field: they were rec- 
onciled by the authority of the doge, the 
advice of the marshal, and the firm freedom of 
their peers.!6 

Two fugitives, who had reigned at Constanti- 
nople, still asserted the title of emperor; and the 
subjects of their fallen throne might be moved 
to pity by the misfortuncs of the elder Alexius, 
or excited to revenge by the spirit of Mourzoufle. 
A domestic alliance, a common intcrest, a 
similar guilt, and the merit of extinguishing his 
enemies, a brother and a nephew, induced the 
more recent usurper to unite with the former 
the relics of his power. Mourzoufle was re- 
ceived with smilcs and honuurs in the camp of 
his father Alexius; but the wicked can never 
love, and should rarely trust, their fellow crimi- 
nals: he was seized in the bath, deprived of his 
eyes, stripped of his troops and treasures, and 
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turned out to wander an object of horror and 
contempt to those who with more propriety 
could hate, and with more justice could punish, 
the assassin of the emperor Isaac and his son. As 
the tyrant, pursued by fear or remorse, was 
stealing over to Asia, he was seized by the 
Latins of Constantinople, and condemned, after 
an open trial, to an ignominious death. His 
judges debated the inode of execution, the axe, 
the wheel, or the stake; and it was resolved that 
Mourzoutle!’ should ascend the TVheodosian 
column, a pillar of white marble of one hun- 
dred and forty-seven feet in height. From the 
sunimit he was cast down headlong and dashed 
in pieces on the pavement, in the presence of in- 
numerable spectators, who filled the forum of 
Taurus, and adinired the accomplishment of an 
old prediction, which was explained by this sin- 
gular event.!® The fate of Alesius is less tragical; 
he was sent by the marquis a captive to Italy, 
and a gift to the king of the Romans; but he 
had not much to applaud his fortune if the 
sentence of iimprisoninent and exile were 
changed from a fortress in the Alps to a monas- 
tery in Asia. But his daughter, before the na- 
tional calamity, had been given in marriage to 
a young hero. who continued the succession, 
and restored the throne, of the Greek princes.?" 
The valour of Theodore Lascaris was sienalised 
in the two sieves of Constantinople. After the 
flight of Mourzoufle, when the Latins were al- 
ready in the city, he offered himself as their 
emperor to the soldiers and pééple; and his 
ambition, which might be virtuous, was un- 
doubtedly brave. Could he have infused a soul 
into the mulutude, they might have crushed the 
Strangers under their fect: their abject despair 
refused his aid; and Theodore retired to 
breathe the air of freedom in Anatolia, beyond 
the immediate view and pursuit of the con- 
querors. Under the title, at first of despot, and 
afterwards of einperor, he drew to his standard 
the bolder spirits, who were fortified against 
slavery by the contempt of life; and, as every 
means was law ful for the public safety, implored 
withyut scruple the alliance of the ‘Turkish 
sultan. Nice, where Theodore established his 
residence, Prusa and Philadelphia, Smyrna and 
«phesus, opened their gates to their deliverer: 
he derived strength and reputation from his 
victories, and even from his defeats; and the 
successor of Constantine preserved a fraginent 
of the empire froin the banks of the Maander 
to the suburbs of Nicomcedia, and at length of 
Constantinople. Another portion, distant and 
obscure, was possessed by the lineal heir of the 
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Comneni, a son of the virtuous Manuel, a 
grandson of the tyrant Andronicus. His name 
was Alexius; and the epithet of great was ap- 
plied perhaps to his stature, rather than to his 
exploits. By the indulgence of the Angeli, he 
was appointed governor or duke of Trebi- 
zond :*! his birth gave hirn ambition, the revolu- 
tion independence; and without changing his 
title, he reigned in peace from Sinope to the 
Phasis, along the coast of the Black Sea. His 
nameless son and successor is described as the 
vassal of the sultan, whom he served with two 
hundred lances: that Comnenian prince was no 
more than duke of Trebizond, and the title of 
emperor was first assumed by the pride and 
envy of the grandsom of Alexius. In the West 
a third fragment was saved from the common 
shipwreck by Michael, a bastard of the house of 
Angeli, who, before the revolution, had been 
known as an hostage, a soldier, and a rebel. 
His flight from the camp of the marquis Boni- 
face secured his freedom; by his marriage with 
the governor’s daughter he commanded the im- 
portant place of Durazzo, assumed the title of 
despot, and fouadcu strong and conspicu- 
ous principalitv in Epirus, Etolia, and Thes- 
saly, which have ever been peopled by a warlike 
race. The Greeks, who had offered their service 
to their new sovereigns, were excluded by the 
hauehty Latins” from all civil and military 
honours, aS a nation born to tremble and obey. 
Their resentment prompted them to show that 
they might have been useful friends, since they 
could be dangerous enemies: their nerves were 
braced by adversity: whatever was learned or 
holy, whatever was noble or valiant, rolled 
awav into the independent states of ‘Trebizond, 
Epirus, and Nice; and a single patrician is 
marked by the ambiguous praise of attachment 
and loyalty to the Franks, The vulgar herd of 
the cities and the country would have gladly 
submitted to a mild and regular servitude; and 
the transient disorders of war would have been 
obliterated by some years of industry and peace. 
But peace was banished, and industry was 
crushed, in the disorders of the feudal svstein. 
The Roman emperors of Constantinople, if they 
were endowed with abilities, were armed with 
power for the protection of their subjects: their 
laws were wise, and their administration was 
simple. The Latin throne was filled by a titular 
prince, the chief, and often the servant, of his 
licentious confederates: the fiefs of the empire, 
from a kingdom to a castle, were held and ruled 
by the sword of the barons; and their discord, 
poverty, and ignorance extended the ramifica- 
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tions of tyranny to the most sequestered villages. 
The Greeks were oppressed by the double 
weight of the priest, who was invested with 
temporal power, and of the soldier, who was in- 
flamed by fanatic hatred; and the insuperable 
bar of religion and language for ever separated 
the stranger and the native. As long as the 
crusaders were united at Constantinople, the 
memory of their conquest, and the terror of 
their arms, imposed silence on the captive 
land: their dispersion betrayed the smallness of 
their numbers and the defects of their disci- 
pline; and some failures and mischances re- 
vealed the secret that they were not invincible. 
As the fear of the Greeks abated, their hatred 
increased. They murmured; they conspired; 
and before a year of slavery had elapsed, they 
implored, or accepted, the succour of a bar- 
barian, whose power they had felt, and whose 
gratitude they trusted.” 

The Latin conquerors had been saluted with 
a solemn and early embassy from John, or 
Joannice. or Calo-John, the revolted chief of the 
Bulgarians and Wallachians. He deemed him- 
self their brother, as the votary of the Roman 
ponuff, from whom he had received the regal 
title and a holy banner; and in the subversion 
of the Greek monarchy he might aspire to the 
name of their friend and accomplice. But Calo- 
John was astonished to find that the count of 
Flunders had assumed the pomp and pride of 
the successors of Constantine; and his ambassa- 
dors were dismissed with a haughty message, 
that the rebel must deserve a pardon by touch- 
ing with his forehead the footstool of the Imperial 
throne. His resentment*‘ would have exhaled in 
acts of violence and blood; his cooler policy 
watched the rising discontent of the Greeks, 
affected a tender concern for their sufferings, 
and promised that their first struggles for free- 
dom should be supported by his person and 
kingdom. The conspiracy was propagated by 
national hatred, the firmest band of association 
and secrecy; the Greeks were impatient to 
sheathe their daggers in the breast of the vic- 
torious strangers; but the execution was pru- 
dently delayed till Henry. the emperor’s 
brother, had transported the flower of his troops 
beyond the Hellespont. Most of the towns and 
villages of Thrace were true to the moment and 
the signal; and the Latins, without arms or sus- 
picion, were slaughtered by the vile and merci- 
less revenge of their slaves. From Demotica, the 
first scene of the massacre, the surviving vassals 
of the count of St. Pol escaped to Adrianople, 
but the French and Venetians, who occupied 
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that city, were slain or expelled by the furious 
multitude; the garrisons that could effect their 
retreat fell back on each other towards the 
metropolis; and the fortresses, that separately 
stood against the rebels, were ignorant of each 
other's and of their sovereign’s fate. The voice 
of fame and fear announced the revolt of the 
Greeks and the rapid approach of their Bul- 
garian ally; and Calo-John, not depending on 
the forces of his own kingdom, had drawn from 
the Scythian wilderness a body of fourteen 
thousand Comans, who drank, as it was said, 
the blood of their captives, and sacrificed the 
Christians on the altars of their gods.”® 
Alarmed by this sudden and growing danger, 
the emperor despatched a swift messenger to re- 
call Count Henry and his troops; and had Bald- 
win expected the return of his gallant brother, 
with a supply of twenty thousand Armenians, 
he might have encountered the invader with 
equal numbers and a decisive superiority of 
arms and discipline. But the spirit of chivalry 
could seldom discriminate caution from cow- 
ardice, and the emperor took the field with a 
hundred and forty knights, and their train of 
archers and serjeants. The marshal, who dis- 
suaded and obeyed, led the vanguard in their 
march to Adrianople; the main body was 
commanded by the count of Blois; the aged 
doge of Venice followed with the rear; and 
their scanty numbers were increased from all 
sides by the fugitive Latins. They undertook to 
besiege the rebels of Adrianople; and such was 
the pious tendency of the crusades, that they 
employed the holy week in pillaging the coun- 
try for their subsistence, and in framing engines 
for the destruction of their fellow-Christians. 
But the Latins were soon interrupted and 
alarmed by the light cavalry of the Comans, 
who boldly skirmished to the edge of their im- 
perfect lines; and a proclamation was issucd by 
the marshal of Romania, that, on the trumpet’s 
sound, the cavalry should mount and form; but 
that none, under pain of death, should abandon 
themselves to a desultory and dangerous pur- 
suit. This wise injunction was first disobeyed by 
the count of Blois, who involved the empcror in 
his rashness and ruin. ‘The Comans, of the 
Parthian or Tartar school, fled before their first 
charge; but after a career of two leagues, when 
the knights and their horses were almost breath- 
less, they suddenly turned, rallied, and encom- 
passed the heavy squadrons of the Franks. The 
count was slain on the field, the emperor was 
made prisoner; and if the one disdained to fly, 
if the other refused to yield, their personal 
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bravery made a poor atonement for their ig- 
norance or neglect of the duties of a general.*6 

Proud of his victory and his royal prize, the 
Bulgarian advanced to relieve Adrianople and 
achieve the destruction of the Latins. They 
must inevitably have been destroyed if the 
marshal of Romania had not displayed a cool 
courage and consummate skill, uncommon in 
all ages, but most uncommion in those times, 
when war was a passion rather than a science. 
His grief and fears were poured into the firm 
and faithful bosom of the doge; but in the camp 
he diffused an assurance of safety, which could 
only be realised by the general belief. All day 
he maintained his perilous station between the 
city and the barbarians; Villehardouin de- 
campcd in silence at the dead of night, and his 
masterly retreat of three days would have de- 
served the praise of Xenophon and the ten 
thousand. In the rear, the marshal supported 
the weight of the pursuit; in the front, he 
moderated the impatience of the fugitives, and 
wherever the Comans approached they were 
repelled by a line of impenetrable spears. On 
the third day the weary troops beheld the sea, 
the solitary town of Rodosto,”’ and their friends, 
who had landed from the Asiatic shore. They 
embraced, they wept; but they united their 
arms and counsels; and, in his brother’s ab- 
sence, Count Henry assumed the regency of the 
empire, at once in a state of childhood and 
caducity.”® If the Comans withdgew from the 
suinmer heats, seven thousand Latins, in the 
hour of danger, deserted Constantinople, their 
brethren, and their vows. Some partial success 
was overbalanced by the loss of one hundred 
and twenty knights in the field of Rusium; and 
of the Imperial domain no more was left than 
the capital, with two or three adjacent fortresses 
on the shores of Europe and Asia. The king 
of Bulgaria was resistless and inexorable; and 
Calo-John respectfully eluded the demands of 
the pope, who conjured his new proselyte to re- 
store peace and the emperor to the afflicted 
Latins. The deliverance of Baldwin was no 
longer, he said, in the powcr of man: that 
prince had died in prison, and the manner of 
his death is variously related by ignorance and 
credulity. The lovers of a tragic legend will be 
pleased to hear that the royal captive was 
tempted by the amorous qucen of the Bul- 
garians; that his chaste refusal exposed hitn to 
the falschood of a woman and the jealousy of a 
savage; that his hands and fect were severed 
from his body; that his bleeding trunk was cast 
among the carcases of dogs and horses; and that 
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he breathed three days before he was de- 
voured by the birds of prey.” About twenty 
years afterwards, in a wood of the Netherlands, 
a hermit announced himself as the true Bald- 
win, the einperor of Constantinople, and lawful 
sovereign of Flanders. He related the wonders 
of his escape, his adventures, and his penance, 
among a people prone to believe and to rebel; 
and, in the first transport, Flanders acknowl- 
edged her long-lost sovereign. A short examina- 
tion before the French court detected the im- 
poster, who was punished with an ignominious 
death; but the Flemings still adhered to the 
pleasing error, and the countess Jane is accused 
by the gravest historians of sacrificing to her 
ainbition the life of an unfortunate father.*° 
In all civilised hostility a treaty is established 
for the exchange or ransom of prisoners; and if 
their captivity be prolonged, their condition is 
known, and they are treated according to their 
rank with humanity or honour. But the savage 
Bulgarian was a stranger to the laws of war; his 
prisons were involved in darkness and silence; 
and above a year elapsed before the Latins 
could be assured of due death of Baldwin, be- 
fure his brother, the regent Henry, would con- 
sent to assume the title of emperor. His modera- 
tion was applauded by the Greeks as an act of 
rare and inimitable virtue. Their light and 
perfidious ambition was eager to seize or antici- 
pate the moment of a vacancy, while a law of 
succession, the guardian both of the prince and 
people, was gradually defined and confirmed 
in the hereditary monarchies of Europe. In the 
support of the Eastern empire Henry was gradu- 
ally left without an associate, as the heroes of 
the crusade retired from the world or from the 
war. The doge of Venice, the venerable Dan- 
dolo, in the fulness of years and glory sunk into 
the grave. The marquis of Montferrat was 
slowly recalled from the Peloponnesian war to 
the revenge of Baldwin and the defence of 
Thessalonica. Some nice disputes of feudal 
homage and service were reconciled in a per- 
sonal interview between the empcror and the 
king ; they were firmly united by mutual esteem 
and the common danger; and their alliance 
was sealed by the nupuals of Henry with the 
daughter of the Italian prince. He soon de- 
plored the loss of his friend and father. At the 
persuasion of some faithful Greeks, Boniface 
made a bold and successful inroad among the 
hills of Rhodope; the Bulgarians fled on his ap- 
proach; they assembled to harass his retreat. 
On the intelligence that his rear was attacked, 
without waiting for any defensive armour, he 
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leaped on horseback, couched his lance, and 
drove the enemies before him; but in the rash 
pursuit he was pierced with a mortal wound, 
and the head of the king of Thessalonica was 
presented to Calo-John, who enjoyed the hon- 
ours, without the merit, of victory. It is here, at 
this melancholy event, that the pen or the voice 
of Jeffrey of Villehardouin seems to drop or to 
expire ;7! and if he still exercised his military 
office of marshal of Romania, his subsequent 
exploits are buried in oblivion.» The charac- 
ter of Henry was not unequal to his arduous 
situation: in the siege of Constantinople, and 
beyond the Hellespont, he had deserved the 
fame of a valiant knight and a skilful com- 
mander, and his courage was tempered with a 
degree of prudence and mildness unknown to 
his impetuous brother. In the double war 
against the Greeks of Asia and the Bulgarians of 
Europe he was ever the foremost on shipboard 
or on horseback; and though he cautiously pro- 
vided for the success of his arms, the drooping 
Latins were often roused by his example to save 
and to second their fearless emperor. But such 
efforts, and some supplies of men and money 
from France, were of less avail than the errors, 
the cruelty, and death of their most formidable 
adversary. When the despair of the Greek sub- 
jects invited Calo-John as their deliverer, they 
hoped that he would protect their liberty and 
adopt their laws; they were soon taught to com- 
pare the degrees of national ferocity, and to 
execrate the savage conqueror, who no longer 
dissembled his intention of dispeopling Thrace, 
of demolishing the cities, and of transplanting 
the inhabitants beyond the Danube. Many 
towns and villages of Thrace were already evac- 
uated; a heap of ruins marked the place of 
Philippopolis, and a similar calamity was ex- 
pected at Demotica and Adrianople by the first 
authors of the revolt. They raised a cry of grief 
and repentance to the throne of Henry; the em- 
peror alone had the magnanimity to forgive 
and trust them. No more than four hundred 
knights, with their serjeants and archers, could 
be asseinbled under his banner; and with this 
slender force he fought and repulsed the Bul- 
garian, who, besides his infantry, was at the 
head of forty thousand horse. In this expedition 
Henry felt the ditference between a hostile and 
a friendly country; the remaining cities were 
preserved by his arms, and the savage, with 
shame and loss, was compelled to relinquish his 
prey. The siege of ‘Thessalonica was the last of 
the evils which Calo-John inflicted or suffered ; 
he was stabbed in the night in his tent, and the 
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general, perhaps the assassin, who found him 
weltering in his blood, ascribed the blow with 
general applause to the lance of St. Deme- 
trius.** After several victories the prudence of 
Henry concluded an honourable peace with the 
successor of the tyrant, and with the Greek 
princes of Nice and Epirus. If he ceded some 
doubtful limits, an ample kingdom was re- 
served for himself and his feudatories; and his 
reign, which lasted only ten years, afforded a 
short interval of prosperity and peace. Far 
above the narrow policy of Baldwin and Boni- 
face, he freely intrusted to the Greeks the most 
important offices of the state and army; and 
this liberality of sentiment and practice was the 
more seasonable, as the princes of Nice and 
Epirus had already learned to seduce and em- 
ploy the mercenary valour of the Latins. It was 
the aim of Henry to unite and reward his de- 
serving subjects of every nation and language; 
but he appeared less solicitous to accomplish 
the impracticable union of the two churches. 
Pelagius, the pope’s legate, who acted as the 
sovereign of Constantinople, had interdicted 
the worship of the Greeks, and sternly imposed 
the payment of tithes, the double procession of 
the Holy Ghost, and a blind obedience to the 
Roman pontiff. As the weaker party, they 
pleaded the duties of conscience, and implored 
the rights of toleration: “Our bodies,” they 
said, ‘‘are Czsar’s, but our souls belong only to 
God.” The persecution was checked by the 
firmness of the emperor ;*4 and if we can believe 
that the same prince was poisoned by the 
Greeks themselves, we must entertain a con- 
temptible idea of the sense and gratitude of 
mankind. His valour was a vulgar attribute, 
which he shared with ten thousand knights: but 
Henry possessed the superior courage to oppose, 
in a superstitious age, the pride and avarice of 
the clergy. In the cathedral of St. Sophia he 
presumed to place his throne on the right hand 
of the patriarch; and this presumption excited 
the sharpest censure of pope Innocent the 
Third. By a salutary edict, one of the first ex- 
amples of the laws of mortmain, he prohibited 
the alienation of fiefs; many of the Latins, de- 
sirous of returning to Europe, resigned their 
estates to the church for a spiritual or temporal 
reward; these holy lands were immediately dis- 
charged from military service, and a colony of 
soldiers would have been gradually transformed 
into a college of priests.*° 

The virtuous Henry died at Thessalonica in 
the defence of that kingdom, and of an infant, 
the son of his friend Boniface. In the two first 
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emperors of Constantinople the male line of the 
counts of Flanders was extinct. But their sister 
Yolande was the wife of a French prince, the 
mother of a numerous progeny; and one of her 
daughters had married Andrew king of Hun- 
gary, a brave and pious champion of the cross. 
By seating him on the Byzantine throne, the 
barons of Romania would have acquired the 
forces of a neighbouring and warlike king- 
dom; but the prudent Andrew revered the laws 
of succession; and the princess Yolande, with 
her husband Peter of Courtenay, count of 
Auxerre, was invited by the Latins to assume 
the empire of the East. The royal birth of his 
father, the noble origin of his mother, recom- 
mended to the barons of France the first-cousin 
of their king. His reputation was fair, his posses- 
sions were ainple, and, in the bloody crusade 
against the Albieois, the soldiers and priests 
had been abundantly satistied of his zeal and 
valour. Vanity might applaud the clevation of a 
French emperor of Constantinople; but pru- 
dence must pity, rather than envy, his treach- 
erous and imaginary greatness. To assert and 
adorn his title, he was reduced to sell or mort- 
gage the best of his patrimony. By these 
expedients, the liberality of his roval kinsman 
Philip Augustus, and the national spirit of 
chivalry, he was enabled to pass the Alps at 
the head of one hundred and forty knights, and 
five thousand five hundred serjeants and 
archers. After some hesitation, pepe Honorius 
the Third was persuaded to crown the successor 
of Constantine: but he performed the ceremony 
in a church without the walls, lest he should 
scem to imply or to bestow any right of sover- 
eignty over the ancient capital of the empire. 
The Venetians had engaged to transport Peter 
and his forces beyond the Adriatic, and the em- 
press, with her fuur children, to the Byzantine 
palace; but they required, as the price of their 
service, that he should recover Durazzo from 
the despot of Epirus. Michael Angelus, or 
Comnenus, the first of his dynasty, had be- 
queathed the succession of his power and am- 
bition to Theodore, his legitimate brother, who 
already threatened and invaded the establish- 
ments of the Latins. After discharging his debt 
by a fruitless assault, the emperor raised the 
siege to prosccute a long and perilous journey 
over land from Durazzo to Thegsalonica. He 
was soon lost in the mountains of Epirus: the 
passes were fortified; his provisions exhausted ; 
he was delayed and deceived by a treacherous 
negotiation; and, after Peter of Courtenay and 
the Roman legate had been arrested in a 
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banquet, the French troops, without leaders or 
hopes, were eager to exchange their arms for 
the delusive promise of mercy and bread. The 
Vatican thundered; and the impious Theodore 
was threatened with the vengeance of earth and 
heaven; but the captive emperor and his sol- 
diers were forgotten, and the reproaches of the 
pope are confined to the imprisonment of his 
legate. No sooner was he satisfied by the de- 
liverance of the priest and a promise of spiritual 
obedience, than he pardoned and protected the 
despot of Epirus. His peremptory commands 
suspendcd the ardour of the Venetians and the 
king of Hungary; and it was only by a natural 
or untimely death* that Peter of Courtenay 
was released from his hopeless captivity.*” 
The long ignorance of his fate, and the pres- 
ence of the lawful sovereign, of Yolande, his 
wife or widow, delayed the proclamation of a 
new emperor. Before her death, and in the 
midst of her grief, she was delivered of a son, 
who was nained Baldwin, the last and most un- 
fortunate of the Latin princes of Constanti- 
nople. His birth endeared him to the barons of 
Romania; but his chiuidhuod would have pro- 
longed the troubles of a iminoritv, and his 
claims were superseded by the elder claims of 
his brethren. ‘The first of these, Philip of Courte- 
nay, who derived from his tnother the inheri- 
tance of Natur, had the wisdoin to prefer the 
substance of a marquisate to the shadow of an 
empire; and on his refusal, Robert. the second 
of the sons of Peter and Yolande, was called to 
the throne of Constantinople. Warned by his 
father’s mischance, he pursued his slow and 
secure journey through Germany and along the 
Danube: a passage was opened by his sister’s 
marriage with the king of Hungary; and the 
emperor Robert was crowned by the patriarch 
in the cathedral of St. Sophia. But his reien was 
an cra of calamity and disgrace; and the colony, 
as it was styled, of New France yielded on all 
sides to the Greeks of Nice and Epirus. After a 
victory, which he owed to his perfidy rather 
than his courage, Theodore Angelus entered 
the kingdom of Thessalonica; expelled the feeble 
Demetrius, the son of the marquis Boniface; 
erected his standard on the walls of Adrianople; 
and added, by his vanity, a third or a fourth 
naine to the list of rival emperors. The relics of 
the Asiatic province were swept away by John 
Vataces, the son-in-law and successor of Theo- 
dore Lascaris, and who, in a triumphant reign 
of thirty-three years, displayed the virtues both 
of peace and war. Under his discipline, the 
swords of the French mercenaries were the most 
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effectual instrument of his conquests, and their 
desertion from the service of their country was 
at once a symptom and a cause of the rising as- 
cendant of the Greeks. By the construction of a 
fleet he obtained the command of the Helles- 
pont, reduced the islands of Lesbos and Rhodes, 
attacked the Venetians of Candia, and inter- 
cepted the rare and parsimonious succours of 
the West. Once, and once only, the Latin em- 
peror sent an army against Vataces; and in the 
defeat of that army, the veteran knights, the 
last of the original conquerors, were left on the 
field of battle. But the success of a foreign enemy 
was less painful to the pusillanimous Robert 
than the insolence of his Latin subjects, who 
confounded the weakness of the emperor and of 
the empire. His personal misfortunes will prove 
the anarchy of the government and the fero- 
ciousness of the times. The amorous youth had 
neglected his Greek bride, the daughter of 
Vataces, to introduce into the palace a beautiful 
maid, of a private, though noble, family of 
Artois; and her mother had been tempted by 
the lustre of the purple to forfeit her engage- 
ments with a gentleman of Burgundy. His love 
was converted into rage; he assembled his 
friends, forced the palace gates, threw the 
mother into the sea, and inhumanly cut off the 
nose and lips of the wife or concubine of the 
emperor. Instead of punishing the offender, the 
barons avowed and applauded the savage 
deed,** which, as a prince and as a man, it was 
impossible that Robert should forgive. He es- 
caped from the guilty citv to implore the jus- 
tice or compassion of the pope: the emperor 
was coolly exhorted to return to his station; 
before he could obey, he sunk under the weight 
of grief, shame, and impvtent resentment.*® 
It was only in the age of chivalry that valour 
could ascend from a private station to the thrones 
of Jerusalem and Constantinople. The titular 
kingdoin of Jerusalem had devolved to Mary, 
the daughter of Isabella and Conrad of Mont- 
ferrat, and the grand-daughter of Almeric or 
Amaury. She was given to John of Brienne, of 
a noble family in Champagne, by the public 
voice, and the judgment of Philip Augustus, 
who named him as the most worthy champion 
of the Holy Land.?° In the fifth crusade he led 
a hundred thousand Latins to the conquest of 
Egypt: by him the siege of Damietta was a- 
chieved; and the subsequent failure was justly 
ascribed to the pride and avarice of the legate. 
After the marriage of his daughter with Frederic 
the Second* he was provoked by the emperor's 
ingratitude to accept the command of the army 
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of the church; and though advanced in life, and 
despoiled of royalty, the sword and spirit of 
John of Brienne were still ready for the service 
of Christendom. In the seven years of his 
brother’s reign, Baldwin of Courtenay had not 
emerged from a state of childhood, and the 
barons of Romania felt the strong necessity of 
placing the sceptre in the hands of a man and a 
hero. The veteran king of Jerusalem might have 
disdained the name and office of regent; they 
agreed to invest him for his life with the title 
and prerogatives of emperor, on the sole condi- 
tion that Baldwin should marry his second 
daughter, and succeed at a mature age to the 
throne of Constantinople. The expectation, 
both of the Greeks and Latins, was kindled by 
the renown, the choice, and the presence of 
John of Brienne; and they admired his martial 
aspect, his green and vigorous age of more than 
fourscore years, and his size and stature, which 
surpassed the common measure of mankind.” 
But avarice. and the love of ease, appear to 
have chilled the ardour of enterprise: his troops 
were disbanded, and two years rolled away 
without action or honour, till he was awakened 
by the dangerous alliance of Vataces emperor 
of Nice, and of Azan king of Bulgaria. They be- 
sieged Constantinople by sea and land, with an 
army of one hundred thousand men, and a fleet 
of three hundrcd ships of war; while the entire 
force of the Latin emperor was reduced to one 
hundred and sixty knights, and a small addi- 
tion of serjeants and archers. [ tremble to re- 
late, that, instcad of defending the city, the 
hero made a sally at the head of his cavalry; 
and that, of forty-eight squadrons of the enemy, 
no more than three escaped from the edge of 
his invincible sword. Fired by his example, the 
infantry and the citizens boarded the vesscls 
that anchored close to the wails; and twenty- 
five were dragged in triumph into the harbour 
of Constantinople. At the summons of the em- 
peror, the vassals and allies armed in her de- 
fence; broke through every obstacle that op- 
posed their passage; and, in the succecding 
year, obtained a second victory over the same 
enemics. By the rude poets of the age John of 
Brienne is compared to Hector, Roland, ,and 
Judas Maccabzeus:** but their credit, and his 
glory, reccives some abatement from the silence 
of the Greeks. The empire was soon deprived of 
the last of her champions; and the dying mon- 
arch was ambitious to enter paradise in the 
habit of a Franciscan friar.‘ 

In the double victory of John of Brienne I 
cannot discover the name or exploits of his 
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pupil Baldwin, who had attained the age of 
military service, and who succeeded to the im- 
perial dignity on the decease of his adoptive 
father.*® The royal youth was employed on a 
commission more suitable to his temper; he was 
sent to visit the Western courts, of the pope 
more especially, and of the king of France; to 
excite their pity by the view of his innocence 
and distress; and to obtain some supplies of men 
or money for the relief of the sinking empire. He 
thrice repeated these mendicant visits, in which 
he seemed to prolong his stay. and postpone his 
return; of the five-and-twenty years of his reign, 
a greater number were spent abroad than at 
home; and in no place did the emperor deem 
himself less free and secure than in his native 
country and his capital. On some public occa- 
sions, his vanity might be soothed by the title of 
Augustus, and by the honours of the purple; 
and at the general council of Lyons, when 
Frederic the Second was excommunicated and 
deposed, his Oriental colleague was enthroned 
on the right hand of the pope. But how often 
was the exile, the vagrant, the Imperial beggar, 
humbled with scorn, insulted with pity, and de- 
graded in his own eyes and those of the nations! 
In his first visit to England he was stopped at 
Dover by a severe reprimand, that he should 
presume, without leave, to enter an indepen- 
dent kingdom. After some delay, Baldwin, how- 
ever, was perinitted to pursuc his journey, was 
entertained with cold civility, and thankfully 
departed with a present of seven hundied 
marks.‘® From the avarice of Rome he could 
only obtain the proclamation of a crusade, and 
a treasure of indulgences: a coin whose cur- 
rency was depreciated by too frequent and in- 
discriminate abuse. His birth and misfortunes 
recommended him to the generosity of his 
cousin Louis the Ninth; but the martial zeal of 
the saint was diverted from Constantinople to 
Egypt and Palestine; and the public and pri- 
vate poverty of Baldwin was alleviated, for a 
moment, by the alienation of the marquisate of 
Namur and the lordship of Courtenay, the last 
remains of his inheritance.*? By such shameful 
or ruinous expedients he once more returned to 
Romania, with an army of thirty thousand sol- 
diers, whose numbers were doubled in the ap- 
prehension of the Grecks. His first despatches 
to France and England announced his victories 
and his hopes: he had reduced the country 
round the capital to the distance of three days’ 
journey; and if he succeeded ayainst an impor- 
tant, though nameless, city (most probably 
Chiorli), the frontier would be safe and the pas- 
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sage accessible. But these expectations (if Bald- 
win was sincere) quickly vanished like a dream: 
the troops and treasures of France melted away 
in his unskilful hands: and the throne of the 
Latin emperor was protected by a dishonourable 
alliance with the Turks and Comans. To secure 
the former, he consented to bestow his niece on 
the unbelieving sultan of Cogni; to please the 
latter he complied with their pagan rites; a dog 
was sacrificed between the two armics; and the 
contracting parties tasted each other’s blood, asa 
pledge of their fidelity. ** In the palace, or prison, 
of Constantinople, the successor of Augustus 
demolished the vacant houses for winter-fuel, 
and stripped the lead from the churches for the 
daily expense of his family. Some usurious 
loans were dealt with a scanty hand by the mer- 
chants of Italy; and Philip, his son and heir, 
was pawned at Venice as the security for a 
debt.” Thirst, hunger, and nakedness are posi- 
tive evils: but wealth is relative; and a prince, 
who would be rich in a private station, may be 
exposed by the increase of his wants to all the 
anxicty and bitterness of poverty 

But in this abjeru -Uctress the emperor and 
cmpire were still possessed of an ideal treasure, 
which drew its fantastic value frorn the super- 
stition of the Christian world. ‘The merit of the 
true cross was somewhat impaired by its fre- 
quent division; and a long captivity among the 
infidels might shed some suspicion on the frag- 
ments that were produced in the East and West. 
But another relic of the Passion was preserved 
in the Imperial chapel of Constantinople; and 
the crown of thorns which had been placed on 
the head of Christ was equally precious and 
authentic. It had formerly been the practice of 
the Egyptian debtors to deposit, as a security, 
the mummics of their parents; and both their 
honour and religion were bound for the re- 
demption of the pledge. In the same manner, 
and in the absence of the emperor, the barons 
of Romania borrowed the sum of thirteen thou- 
sand one hundred and thirty-four pieces of 
gold®® on the credit of the holy crown: they 
failed in the performance of their contract; and 
a rich Venetian, Nicholas Querini, undertook 
to satisfy their impatient creditors, on condition 
that the relic should be lodged at Venice, to be- 
come his absolute property if it were not re- 
deemed within a short and definite term. The 
barons apprised their sovercign of the hard 
treat, and impending loss; and as the empire 
could not afford a ransom of seven thousand 
pounds sterling, Baldwin was anxious to snatch 
the prize from the Venetians, and to vest it 
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with more honour and emolument in the hands 
of the most Christian king.*! Yet the negotia- 
tion was attended with some delicacy. In the 
purchase of relics the saint would have started 
at the guilt of simony; but if the mode of ex- 
pression were changed, he might lawfully re- 
pay the debt, accept the gift, and acknowledge 
the obligation. His ambassadors, two Domini- 
cans, were despatched to Venice to redeem and 
receive the holy crown, which had escaped the 
dangers of the sea and the galleys of Vataces. 
On opening a wooden box they recognised the 
seals of the doge and barons, which were ap- 
plied on a shrine of silver; and within this shrine 
the monument of the Passion was enclosed in a 
golden vase. The reluctant Venetians yielded to 
justice and power; the emperor Frederic grant- 
ed a free and honourable passage; the court of 
France advanced as far as Troycs in Champagne 
to ineet with devotion this inestimable relic: it 
was borne 1n triumph through Paris by the king 
himself, barefoot, and in his shirt; and a free 
gift of ten thousand marks of silver reconciled 
Baldwin to his loss. The success of this transac- 
tion tempted the Latin emperor to offer with the 
same generosity the remaining furniture of his 
chapel;*? a large and authentic portion of 
the true cross; the baby-linen of the Son of 
God; the lance, the sponge, and the chain of 
his Passion; the rod of Moses; and part of the 
skull of St. John the Baptist. For the reception 
of these spiritual treasures twenty thousand 
marks were expended by St. Louis on a stately 
foundation, the holy chapel of Paris, on which 
the muse of Boileau has bestowed a comic iin- 
mortality. The truth of such remote and ancient 
relics, which cannot be proved by any human 
testimony, must be admitted by those who be- 
lieve in the miracles which they have perform- 
ed. About the middle of the last age, an inveter- 
ate ulcer was touched and cured by a holy 
prichle of the holy crown:* the prodigy is at- 
tested by the most pious and enlightened Chris- 
tians of France; nor will the fact be easily dis- 
proved, except by those who are armed with a 
general antidote against religious credulity.* 

The Latins of Constantinople®® were on all 
sides encoinpassed and pressed: their sole hope, 
the last delay of their ruin, was in the division 
of their Greck and Bulgarian enemies; and of 
this hope they were deprived by the superior 
arms and policy of Vataces emperor of Nice. 
From the Propontis to the rocky coast of Pam- 
phylia, Asia was peaceful and prosperous under 
his reign; and the events of every campaign ex- 
tended his influence in Europe. The strong cities 
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of the hills of Macedonia and Thrace were res- 
cued from the Bulgarians, and their kingdom 
was circumscribed by its present and proper 
limits along the southern banks of the Danube. 
The sole emperor of the Romans could no longer 
brook that a lord of Epirus, a Comnenian prince 
of the West, should presume to dispute or share 
the honours of the purple; and the humble De- 
metrius changed the colour of his buskins, and 
accepted with gratitude the appellation of des- 
pot. His own subjects were exasperated by his 
baseness and incapacity; they implored the 
protection of their supreme lord. After some 
resistance, the kingdom of Thessalonica was 
united to the empire of Nice; and Vataces 
reigned without a competitor from the Turkish 
borders to the Adriatic gulf. The princes of 
Europe revered his merit and power; and had 
he subscribed an orthodox creed, it should 
seem that the pope would have abandoned 
without reluctance the Latin throne of Constan- 
tinople. But the death of Vataces, the short and 
busy reign of Theodore his son, and the helpless 
infancy of his grandson John, suspended the res- 
toration of the Greeks. In the next chapter I 
shall explain their domestic revolutions; in this 
place it will be sufficient to observe that the 
young prince was oppressed by the ambition of 
his guardian and colleague Michael Pal.eolo- 
gus, who displayed the virtues and vices that 
belong to the founder of a new dynasty. The 
emperor Baldwin had flattered himself that he 
might recover soine provinces or cities by an 
impotent negotiation. His ambassadors were 


dismissed from Nice with mockery and con- 


tempt. At every place which they named Palz- 
ologus alleged sorne special reason which ren- 
dered it dear and valuable in his eyes: in the 
one he was born; in another he had been first 
promoted to military command; and in a third 
he had enjoyed, and hoped long to enjoy, the 
pleasures of the chase. ‘“‘And what then do you 
propose to give us?” said the astonished depu- 
ties. ‘‘Nothing,”’ replied the Greek; “‘not a foot 
of land. If your master be desirous of peace, let 
him pay me, as an annual tribute, the sum 
which he receives from the trade and customs 
of Constantinople. On these terms I may allow 
him to reign. If he refuses, it is war. I am not 
ignorant of the art of war, and I trust the event 
to God and my sword.’’®® An expedition against 
the despot of Epirus was the first prelude of his 
arms. If a victory was followed by a defeat, if 
the race of the Comneni or Angeli survived in 
those mountains his efforts and his reign, the 
captivity of Villehardouin prince of Achaia de- 
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prived the Latins of the most active and power- 
ful vassal of their expiring monarchy. The re- 
publics of Venice and Genoa disputed, in the 
first of their naval wars, the command of the 
sea and the commerce of the East. Pride and 
interest attached the Venetians to the defence 
of Constantinople; their rivals were tempted to 
promote the designs of her enemies, and the alli- 
ance of the Genoese with the schismatic con- 
queror provoked the indignation of the Latin 
church. *? 

Intent on his great object, the emperor Mi- 
chael visited in person and strengthened the 
troops and fortifications of ‘Thrace. ‘The remains 
of the Latins were driven from their last posses- 
sions: he assaulted without success the suburb 
of Galata, and corresponded with a perfidious 
baron, who proved unwilling, or unable, to 
open the gates of the metropolis. The next 
spring his favourite general, Alexius Stratego- 
pulus, whom he had decorated with the title of 
Czxsar, passed the Hellespont with cight hun- 
dred horse and some infantry™ on a secret cx- 
pedition. His instructions enjoined him to ap- 
proach, to listen, to watch, but not to risk any 
doubtful or dangerous enterprise against the 
city. The adjacent territory between the Pro- 
pontis and the Black Sea was cultivated by a 
hardy race of peasants and outlaws, exercised in 
arms, uncertain in their allegiance, but in- 
clined by language, religion, and present ad- 
vantage, to the party of the Greeks. They were 
styled the voluntcers,™ and by their free service 
the army of Alexius, with the regulars of Thrace 
and the Coman auxiliaries, was augmented to 
the number of five-and-twenty thousand men. 
By the ardour of the volunteers, and by his own 
ambition, the Caesar was stitnulated to disobey 
the precise orders of his inaster, in the just con- 
fidence that success would plead his pardon and 
reward. ‘The weakness of Constantinople and 
the distress and terror of the Latins were fa- 
miliar to the observation of the volunteers; and 
they represented the present moment as the 
most propitious to surprise and conquest. A 
rash youth, the new governor of the Venetian 
colony, had sailed away with thirty galleys and 
the best of the French knights on a wild expedi- 
tion to Daphnusia, a town on the Black Sea, at 
the distance of forty leagues, and the remaining 
Latins were without strength or suspicion. They 
were informed that Alexius had passed the 
Hellespont; but their apprehensions were lulled 
by the smallness of his original numbers, and 
thcir imprudence had not watched the subse- 
quent increase of his army. If he left his main 
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body to second and support his operations, he 
might advance unperceived in the night with a 
chosen detachment. While some applied scaling- 
ladders to the lowest part of the walls, they 
were secure of an old Greek who would intro- 
duce their companions through a subterraneous 
passage into his house; they could soon on the 
inside break an entrance through the golden 
gate, which had been long obstructed; and the 
conqueror would be in the heart of the city be- 
fore the Latins were conscious of their danger. 
After some debate, the Casar resigned himself 
to the faith of the volunteers; they were trusty, 
bold, and successful; and, in describing the 
plan, I have already related the execution and 
success.“ But no sooner had Alexius passed the 
threshold of the golden gate than he trembled 
at his own rashness; he paused, he deliberated, 
till the desperate volunteers urged him for- 
wards hy the assurance that in retreat lay the 
greatest and most inevitable danger. Whilst the 
Cirsar kept his regulars in firm array, the Co- 
mans dispersed themselves on all sides; an 
alarm was sounded, 1d the threats of fire and 
pillage compelled the citizens to a decisive reso- 
lution. The Greeks of Constantinople remem- 
bered their native sovereigns; the Genoese mer- 
chants their recent alliance and Venetian foes; 
every quarter was In arms; and the air resound- 
ed with a general acclamation of “‘Long life and 
victory to Michael and John, the august em- 
perors of the Romans!” Their rival, Baldwin, 
was awakened by the sound; but the mosi press- 
ing danger could not prompt him to draw his 
sword in the defence of a city which he deserted 
perhaps with more pleasure than regrct: he fled 
from the palace to the seashore, where he de- 
scricd the welcome sails of the fleet returning 
from the vain and fruitless attempt on Daph- 
nusia. Constantinople was irrecoverably lost; 
but the Latin emperor and the principal fam- 
lies embarked on board the Venetian galleys, 
and steered for the isle of Eubora, and after- 
wards for Italy, where the royal fugitive was en- 
tertained by the pope and Sicilian king with a 
mixture of contempt and pity. From the loss of 
Constantinople to his death he consumed thir- 
tetn years soliciting the Catholic powers to join 
in his restoration: the lesson had been familiar 
to his youth; nor was his last exile more indigent 
or shameful than his three former pilgrimages 
to the courts of Europe. His son Philip was the 
heir of an ideal empire; and the pretensions of 
Ais daughter Catherine were transported by her 
marriage, to Charles of Valois, the brother of 
Philip the Fair, king of France. The house of 
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Courtenay was represented in the female line 
by successive alliances, till the title of emperor 
of Constantinople, too bulky and sonorous for a 
private name, modesty expired in silence and 
oblivion. © 

After this narrative of the expeditions of the 
Latins to Palestine and Constantinople, I can- 
not dismiss the subject without revolving the 
general consequences on the countries that were 
the scene, and on the nations that were the ac- 
tors, of these memorable crusades.®* As soon as 
the arms of the Franks were withdrawn, the im- 
pression, though not the memory, was erased in 
the Mohammedan realms of Egypt and Syria. 
The faithful disciples of the prophet were never 
tempted bv a profane desirc to study the laws 
and languages of the idolaters; nor did the sim- 
plicity of their primitive manners reccive the 
slightest alteration from their intercourse in 
peace and war with the unknown strangers of 
the West. The Gteeks, who thought themselves 
proud, but who were only vain, showed a dis- 
position somewhat Iess inflexible. In the efforts 
for the recovery of their empire they emulated 
the valour, discipline, and tactics of their an- 
tagonists. The modern literature of the West 
they might justly despise; but its free spirit 
would instruct them in the rights of man; and 
suine institutions of public and private life were 
adopted from the French. The correspondence 
of Constantinople and Italy diffused the knowl- 
edge of the Latin tongue; and several of the 
fathers and classics were at length honoured 
with a Greek version.®4 But the national and re- 
ligious prejudices of the Orientals were inflamed 
by persecution; and the reign of the Latins con- 
firmed the separation of the two churches. 

If we compare the era of the crusades, the 
Latins of Europe with the Greeks and Arabians. 
their respective degrees of knowledge, industry, 
and art, our rude ancestors must be content 
with the third rank in the scale of nations. Their 
successive improvement and present superiority 
may be ascribed to a peculiar energy of charac- 
ter, to an active and imitative spirit, unknown 
to their more polished rivals, who at that time 
were in a stationary or retrograde state. With 
such a disposition the Latins should have de- 
rived the most carly and essential benefits from 
a series of events which opened to their eyes the 
prospect of the world, and introduced them to a 
long and frequent intercourse with the more 
cultivated regions of the East. The first and 
most obvious progress was in trade and manu- 
factures, in the arts which are strongly prompt- 
ed by the thirst of wealth, the calls of necessity, 
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and the gratification of the sense or vanity. 
Among the crowd of unthinking fanatics a cap- 
tive or a pilgrim might sometimes observe the 
superior refinements of Cairo and Constanti- 
nople: the first importer of windmills®® was the 
benefactor of nations; and if such blessings are 
enjoyed without any grateful remembrance, 
history has condescended to notice the more 
apparent luxuries of silk and sugar, which were 
transported into Italy from Greece and Egypt. 
But the intellectual wants of the Latins were 
more slowly felt and supplied; the ardour of 
studious curiosity was awakened in Europe by 
different causes and more recent events; and, 
in the age of the crusaders, they viewed with 
careless indifference the literature of the Greeks 
and Arabians. Some rudiments of mathematical 
and medicinal knowledge might be imparted in 
practice and in figures; necessity might produce 
some interpreters for the grosser business of 
merchants and soldiers; but the commerce of 
the Orientals had not diffused the study and 
knowledge of their languages in the schvols of 
Europe.® If a similar principle of religion re- 
pulsed the idiom of the Koran, it should have 
excited their patience and curivusity to under- 
stand the original text of the Gospel; and the 
Same grammar would have unfolded the sense 
of Plato and the beauties of Homer. Yet, in a 

eign of sixty years, the Latins of Constantino- 
ple disdained the speech and learning of their 
subjects; and the manuscripts were the only 
treasures which the natives might enjoy without 
rapine or envy. Aristotle was indeed the oracle 
of the Western universities, but it was a barba- 
rous Aristotle; and, instead of ascending to the 
fountain head, his Latin votaries humbly ac- 
cepted a corrupt and remote version from the 
Jews and Moors of Andalusia. The principle of 
the crusades was a savage fanaticism; and the 
most important effects were analogous to the 
cause. Each pilgrin! was ambitious to return 
with his sacred spoils, the relics of Greece and 
Palestine ;*’ and each relic was preceded and 
followed by a train of miracles and visions. The 
belief of the Catholics was corrupted by new 
legends, their practice by new superstitions; 
and the establishment of the inquisition, the 
mendicant orders of monks and friars, the last 
abuse of indulgences, and the final progress of 
idolatry, flowed from the baleful fountain of the 
holy war. The active spirit of the Latins preyed 
on the vitals of their reason and religion; and if 
the ninth and tenth centuries were the times of 
darkness, the thirteenth and fourteenth were 
the age of absurdity and fable. 
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In the profession of Christianity, in the culti- 
vation of a fertile land, the northern conquerors 
of the Roman empire insensibly mingled with 
the provincials and rekindled the embers of the 
arts of antiquity. Their settlements about the 
age of Charlemagne had acquired some degree 
of order and stability, when they were over- 
whelmed by new swarms of invaders, the Nor- 
mans, Saracens,** and Hungarians, who re- 
plunged the western countries of Europe into 
their foriner state of anarchy and barbarism. 
About the eleventh century the second tempest 
had subsided by the expulsion or conversion of 
the enemies of Christendom: the tide of civili- 
sation, which had so long cbbed, began to flow 
with a steady and accelerated course; and a 
fairer prospect was opened to the hopes and 
efforts of the rising gencrations. Great was the 
increase, and rapid the progress, during the two 
hundred years of the crusades; and some phi- 
losophers have applauded the propitious influ- 
ence of these holy wars, which appear to me to 
have checked rather than forwarded the matur- 
ity of Europe.” The lives and labours of millions 
which were buricd in the East would have been 
more profitably employed in the improvement 
of their native country: the accumulated stock 
of industry and wealth would have ove: flowed 
in navigation and trade; and the Latins would 
have been enriched and enlightened by a pure 
and friendly correspondence with the climates 
of the East. In one respect [ can tndeed per- 
ceive the accidental operation of the crusades, 
not so much in producing a benefit as in remov- 
ing an evil. The larger portion of the inhabi- 
tants of Europe was chained to the soil, without 
freedom, or property, or knowledge; and the 
two orders of ecclesiastics and nobles, whose 
numbers were comparatively small, alone de- 
served the name of citizens and men. This op- 
pressive system was supported by the arts of the 
clergy and the swords of the barons. The au- 
thority of the priests operated in the darker 
ages as a salutary antidote: they prevented the 
total extinction of letters, mitigated the fierce- 
ness of the times, sheltered the poor and de- 
fenceless, and preserved or revived the peace 
and order of civil society. But the independence, 
rapine, and discord of the feudal lords were un- 
mixed with any semblance of good; and every 
hope of industry and improvement was crushed 
by the iron weight of the martial aristocracy. 
Ainong the causes that undermined that Gothic 
edifice, a conspicuous place must be allowed to 
the crusades. The estates of the barons were dis- 
sipated, and their race was often extinguished 
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in these costly and perilous expeditions. Their 
poverty extorted from their pride those char- 
ters of freedom which unlocked the fetters of the 
slave, secured the farm of the peasant and the 
shop of the artificer, and gradually restored a 
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substance and a soul to the most numerous and 
useful part of the community. The conflagra- 
tion which destroyed the tall and barren trees of 
the forest gave air and scope to the vegetation 
of the sinaller and nutritive plants of the soil. 


Digression on the Family of Courtenay 


HE purple of three emperors who have 
ip eee at Constantinople will authorise 
or excuse a digression on the origin and sing- 
ular fortunes of the house of CourTenay,’® 
in the three principal branches, I. Of Edessa; 
II. Of France; and III. Of England; of which 
the last only has survived the revolutions of 
cight hundred years. 

I. Before the introduction of trade, which 
scatters riches, and of knowledge, which dispels 
prejudice, the prerogative of birth is most 
strongly felt and most humbly acknowledged. 
In every age the laws and manners of the Ger- 
mans have discriminated the ranks of society: 
the dukes and counts who shared the empire of 
Charleinagne converted their office to an in- 
heritance; and to his children each feudal lord 
bequeathed his honour and his sword. The 
proudest families are content to lose, in the 
darkness of the middle ages, the tree of their 
pedigree, which, however deep and lofty, must 
ultiinately rise from a plebeian root; and their 
historians must descend ten centuries below the 
Christian era, before they can ascertain any 
lineal succession by the evidence of surnames, of 
arms, and of authentic records. With the first 
rays of light”! we discern the nobility and 
opulence of Atho, a French knight: his nobility, 
in the rank and title of a nameless father; his 
opulence, in the foundation of the castle of 
Courtenay in the district of Gatinois, about 
fifty-six miles to the south of Paris. From the 
reign of Robert, the son of Hugh Capet, the 
barons of Courtenay are conspicuous among the 
immediate vassals of the crown; and Joscelin, 
the grandson of Atho and a noble dame, is en- 
rolled among the heroes of the first crusade. A 
domestic alliance (their mothers were sisters) 
attached him to the standard of Baldwin of 
Bruges, the second count of Edessa; a princely 
fief, which he was worthy to receive and able to 
maintain, announces the number of his martial 
followers; and after the departure of his cousin, 
Joscciin himself was invested with the county of 
Edessa on both sides of the Euphrates. By econ- 
omy in peace his territories were replenished 
with Latin and Syrian subjects; his magazines 


with corn, wine, and oil; his castles with gold 
and silver, with arins and horses. In a holy war- 
fare of thirty years he was alternately a con- 
queror and a captive; but he died like a soldier, 
in a horse litter at the head of his troops; and 
his last glance beheld the flight of the Turkish 
invaders who had presumed on his age and in- 
firmmitics. His son and successor, of the same 
name, was less deficient in valour than in vigi- 
lance; but he sometimes forgot that dominion 
is acquired and maintained by the same arts. 
He challenged the hostility of the Turks with- 
out securing the friendship of the prince of An- 
tioch; and, amidst the peaceful luxury of Tur- 
bessel, in Syria,’? Joscelin neglected the defence 
of the Christian frontier beyond the Euphrates. 
In his absence, Zenghi, the first of the Atabeks, 
besieged and stormed his capital, Edessa, which 
was feebly defended by a timorous and disloyal 
crowd of Orientals: the Franks were oppressed 
in a bold attempt for its recovery, and Courte- 
nay ended his days in the prison of Aleppo. He 
still left a fair and ample patrimony. But the 
victorious ‘lurks oppressed on all sides the 
weakness of a widow and orphan; and, for the 
equivalent of an annual pension, they resiened 
to the Greck emperor the charge of defending, 
and the shame of losing, the last relics of the 
Latin conquest. The countess-dowager of Ides- 
sa retired to Jerusalem with her two children: 
the daughter, Agnes, became the wife and 
mother of a king; the son, Joscelin the Third, 
accepted the office of seneschal, the first of the 
kingdom, and held his new estates in Palestine 
by the service of fifty knights. His name appears 
with honour in all the transactions of peace and 
war; but he finally vanishes in the fall of Jeru- 
salem; and the name of Courtenay, in this 
branch of Edessa, was lost by the marriage of 
his two daughters with a French and a German 
baron. ?8 

Il. While Joscelin reigned beyond the Eu- 
phrates, his elder brother Milo, the son of Jos- 
celin the son of Atho, continued, near the 
Seine, to possess the castle of their fathers, 
which was at length inherited by Rainaud. or 
Reginald, the youngest of his three sons. Ex- 
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amples of genius or virtue must be rare in the 
annals of the oldest families; and, in a remote 
age, their pride will embrace a deed of rapine 
and violence; such, however, as could not be 
perpetrated without some superiority of cour- 
age, or, at least, of power. A descendant of 
Reginald of Courtenay may blush for the public 
robber who stripped and imprisoned several 
merchants after they had satisfied the king’s 
duties at Sens and Orleans. He will glory in the 
offence, since the bold offender could not be 
compelled to obedience and restitution till the 
regent and the count of Champagne prepared 
to march against him at the head of an army.” 
Reginald bestowed his estates on his eldest 
daughter, and his daughter on the seventh son 
of king Louis the Fat; and their martiage was 
crowned with a numerous offspring. We might 
expect that a private should have merged in a 
royal name; and that the descendants of Peter 
of France and Elizabeth of Courtenay would 
have enjoyed the title and honours of princes of 
the blood. But this legitimate claim was long 
neglected, and finally denied; and the causes of 
their disgrace will represent the story of this 
second branch. 1. Of all the families now ex- 
tant, the most ancient, doubtless, and the most 
illustrious, is the house of France, which has 
occupied the same throne above eight hundred 
vears, and descends, in a clear and lineal series 
uf males, from the middle of the ninth cen- 
tury.’* In the age of the crusades it was already 
revered both in the East and West. But from 
Hugh Capet to the marriage of Peter no more 
than five reigns or generations had elapsed; and 
so precarious was their title, that the eldest sons, 
as a necessary precaution, were previously 
crowned during the lifetime of their fathers. 
The peers of France have long maintained their 
precedency before the younger branches of the 
royal line, nor had the princes of the bluod, in 
the twelfth century, acquired that hereditary 
lustre which is now diffused over the most re- 
mote candidates for the succession. 2. The 
barons of Courtenay must have stood high in 
their own estimation, and in that of the world, 
since they could impose on the son of a king the 
obligation of adopting for himself and all pis 
descendants the name and arms of their daugh- 
ter and his wife. In the marriage of an heiress 
with her inferior or her equal, such exchange 
was often required and allowed: but as they 
continued to diverge from the regal stem, the 
sons of Louis the Fat were insensibly confound- 
ed with their maternal ancestors; and the new 
Courtenays might deserve to forfeit the honours 
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of their birth, which a motive of interest had 
tempted thein to renounce. 3. The shame was 
far more permanent than the reward, and a 
momentary blaze was followed by a long dark- 
ness. The eldest son of these nuptials, Peter of 
Courtenay, had married, as I have already 
mentioned, the sister of the counts of Flanders, 
the two first emperors of Constantinople: he 
rashly accepted the invitation of the barons of 
Romania; his two sons, Robert and Baldwin, 
successively held and lost the remains of the 
Latin empire in the East, and the grand-daugh- 
ter of Baldwin the Second again mingled her 
blood with the blood of France and of Valois. 
To support the expenses of a troubled and 
transitory reign, their patrimonial estates were 
mortgaged or sold; and the last emperors of 
Constantinople depended on the annual charity 
of Rome and Naples. 

While the elder brothers dissipated their 
wealth in romantic adventures, and the castle 
of Courtenay was profaned by a plebeian own- 
er, the younger branches of that adopted name 
were propagated and multiplied. But their 
splendour was clouded by poverty and time: 
after the decease of Robert, great butler of 
France, they descended from princes to barons; 
the next generations were confounded with the 
simple gentry; the descendants of Ilugh Capet 
could no longer be visible in the rural lords of 
Tanlay and of Champignelles. The more ad- 
venturous embraced without dishonour the 
profession of a soldier: the least active and opu- 


_ lent might sink, like their cousins of the branch 


of Dreux, into the condition of peasants. Their 
royal descent in a dark period of four hundred 
years became each day more obsolete and am- 
biguous; and their pedigree, instead of being 
enrolled in the annals of the kingdom, must be 
painfully searched by the minute diligence of 
heralds and genealogists. It was not till the end 
of the sixteenth century, on the accession of a 
family almost as remote as their own, that the 
princely spirit of the Courtenays again revived; 
and the question of the nobility provoked them 
to assert the royalty of their blood. They ap- 
pealed to the justice and compassion of Henry 
the Fourth; obtained a favourable opinion from 
twenty lawyers of Italy and Germany, and mod- 
estly compared themselves to the descendants 
of king David, whose prerogatives were not im- 
paired by the lapse of ages or the trade of a car- 
penter.’® But every ear was deaf, and every cir- 
cumstance was adverse, to their lawful claims. 
The Bourbon kings were justified by the neglect 
of the Valois; the princes of the blood, more re- 
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cent and lofty, disdained the alliance of this 
humble kindred: the parliament, without de- 
nying their proofs, eluded a dangerous prece- 
dent by an arbitrary distinction, and establish- 
ed St. Louis as the first father of the royal line.”” 
A repetition of complaints and protests was re- 
peatedly disregarded; and the hopeless pursuit 
was terminated in the present century by the 
death of the last male of the family.”* Their 
painful and anxious situation was alleviated by 
the pride of conscious virtue: they sternly re- 
jected the teinptations of fortune and favour; 
and a dying Courtenay would have sacrificed 
his son if the youth could have renounced, for 
any temporal interest, the right and title of a 
legitimate prince of the blood of France.” 
III. According to the old register of Ford 
Abbey, the Courtenays of Devonshire are de- 
scended from prince Florus, the second son of 
Peter, and the grandson of Louis the Fat.*® This 
fable of the grateful or venal monks was too re- 
spectfully entertained by our antiquaries, Cam- 
den* and Dugdale:™ but it is so clearly repug- 
nant to truth and time, that the rational pride 
of the family now retuscs tu accept this imagi- 
nary founder. Their most faithful historians be- 
lieve that, after giving his daughter to the king’s 
son, Reginald of Courtenay abandoned his pos- 
sessions in France, and obtained from the Eng- 
lish monarch a second wife and a new inher- 
itance. It is certain, at least, that Henry the Sec- 
ond distinguished in his camps and councils a 
Reginald, of the name and arrns, and, as it may 
be fairly presumed, of the genuine race, of the 
Courtenays of France. The right of wardship 
cuabled a feudal lord to reward his vassal with 
the marriage and estate of a noble heiress; 
and Revinald of Courtenay acquired a fair es- 
tablishment in Devonshire, where his posterity 
has been seated above six hundred ycars.®% 
From a Norman baron, Baldwin de Brioniis, 
who had been invested by the Conqucror, Ha- 
wise, the wife of Reginald, derived the honour 
of Okchampton, which was held by the service 
of ninety-three knights; and a female might 
claim the manly offices of hereditary viscount or 
sheriff, and of captain of the royal castle of 
Exeter. Their son Robert married the sister of 
the earl of Devon: at the end of a century, on 
the failure of the family of Rivers," his great- 
grandson, Hugh the Second, succeeded to a 
title which was still considered as a territorial 
dignity; and twelve earls of Devonshire, of the 
name of Courtenay, have flourished in a period 
of two hundred and twenty years. They were 
ranked among the chief of the barons of the 
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realm; nor was it till after a strenuous dispute 
that they yielded to the fief of Arundel the first 
place in the parliament of England: their alli- 
ances were contracted with the noblest families, 
the Veres, Despensers, St. Johns, Talbots, Bo- 
huns, and even the Plantagenets themselves; 
and in a contest with John of Lancaster, a 
Courtenay, bishop of London, and afterwards 
archbishop of Canterbury, might be accused of 
profane confidence in the strength and number 
of his kindred. In peace the earls of Devon re- 
sided in their numerous castles and manors of 
the west: their ample revenue was appropriated 
to devotion and hospitality: and the epitaph of 
Edward, surnamed, from his misfortune, the 
blind, from his virtues, the good, earl, inculcates 
with much ingenuity a moral sentence, which 
may however be abused by thoughtless gener- 
osity. After a grateful commemoration of the 
fifty-five years of union and happiness which he 
enjoyed with Mabel his wife, the good earl thus 
speaks froin the tomb:— 

What we gave, we have; 

What we spent, we had; 

What we left, we lost.® 
But their dosses, in this sense, were far superior 
to their gifts and expenses; and their heirs, not 
less than the poor, were the objects of their pa- 
ternal care. The sums which they paid for livery 
and Seisin attest the greatness of their posses- 
sions; and several estates have remained in their 
family since the thirteenth and fourteenth cen- 
turics. In war the Courtenays of England ful- 
filled the duties, and deserved the honours of 
chivalry. They were often intrusted to levy and 
command the militia of Devonshire and Corn- 
wall; they often attended their supreme lord to 
the borders of Scotland; and in foreign service, 
for a stipulated price, thcy sometimes maintain- 
ed fourscore men-at-arms and as many archers. 
By sea and land they fought under the standard 
of the Edwards and Henries: their names are 
conspicuous in battles, in tournaments, and in 
the original list of the Order of the Garter; three 
brothers shared the Spanish victory of the Black 
Prince; and in the lapse of six generations the 
English Courtenays had learned to despise the 
nation and country from which they derived 
their origin. In the quarrel of the two Roses the 
earls of Devon adhered to the house of Lancas- 
ter, and three brothers successively died either 
in the field or on the scaffold. Their honours 
and estates were restored by Henry the Seventh: 
a daughter of Edward the Fourth was not dis- 
graced by the nuptials of a Courtenay; their 
gon, who was created marquis of Excter, en- 
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joyed the favour of his cousin Henry the Eighth; 
and in the camp of Cloth of Gold he broke a 
lance against the French monarch. But the fa- 
vour of Henry was the prelude of disgrace; his 
disgrace was the signal of death; and of the vic- 
tims of the jealous tyrant the marquis of Exeter 
is one of the most noble and guiltless. His son 
Edward lived a prisoner in the Tower, and 
died in exile at Padua; and the secret love of 
queen Mary, whom he slighted, perhaps for the 
princess Elizabeth, has shed a romantic colour 
on the story of this beautiful youth. The relics of 
his patrimony were conveyed into strange fam- 
ilies by the marriages of his four aunts; and 
his personal honours, as if they had been legally 
extinct, were revived by the patents of succeed- 
ing princes. But there still survived a lineal de- 
scendant of Hugh the first earl of Devon, a 
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younger branch of the Courtenays, who have 
been seated at Powderham Castle above four 
hundred years, from the reign of Edward the 
Third to the present hour. Their cstates have 
been increased by the grant and improvement 
of lands in Ireland, and they have been recently 
restored to the honours of the peerage. Yet the 
Courtenays still retain the plaintive motto 
which asserts the innocence and deplores the 
fall of their ancient house.* While they sigh for 
past greatness, they are doubtless sensible of 
present blessings: in the long series of the Courte- 
nay annals the most splendid era is likewise the 
most unfortunate; nor can an opulent peer of 
Britain be inclined to envy the emperors of 
Constantinople who wandered over Europe to 
solicit alins for the support of their dignity and 
the defence of their capital. 


CHAPTER LXII 


The Greek Emperors of Nice and Constantinople. Elevation and Reign of Michael 
Palaologus. His false Union with the Pope and the Latin Church. Hostile De- 
signs of Charles of Anjou. Revolt of Sicily. War of the Catalans in Asia and 
Greece. Revolutions and Present State of Athens. 


HE loss of Constantinople restored a 
momentary vigour to the Greeks. From 
their palaces the princes and nobles 
were driven into the field; and the fragments of 
the falling monarchy were grasped by the 


hands of the most vigorous or the most skilful, 


candidates. In the long and barren pagcs of the 
Byzantine annals! it would not be an easy task 
to equal the two characters of Theodore Las- 
caris and John Ducas Vataces,? who replanted 
and upheld the Roman standard at Nice in 
Bithynia. The difference of their virtues was 
happily suited to the diversity of their situation. 
In his first efforts the fugitive Lascaris com- 
manded only three cities and two thousand 
soldiers: his reign was the season of generous 
and active despair; in every military operation 
he staked his life and crown; and his enemies of 
the Hellespont and the Meander were sur- 
prised by his celerity and subdued by his bold- 
ness, A victorious reign of eighteen years ex- 
panded the principality of Nice to the magni- 
tude of an cmpire. The throne of his successor 
and son-in-law Vataces was founded on a more 
solid basis, a larger scope, and more plentiful 
resources; and it was the temper, as well as the 
interest, of Vataces to calculate the risk, to 


expect the moment, and to insure the success, 
of his ambitious designs. In the decline of the 
Latins I have briefly exposed the progress of the 
Greeks; the prudent and gradual advances of a 
conqueror who, in a reign of thirty-three years, 
rescucd the provinces from national and foreign 
usurpers, till he pressed on all sides the Imperial 
city, a leafless and sapless trunk, which must fall 
at the first stroke of the axe. But his interior and 
peaceful administration is still more deserving 
of notice and praise.* The calamities of the 
times had wasted the numbers and the sub- 
stance of the Grecks. the motives and the means 
of agriculture were extirpated; and the most 
fertile lands were left without cultivation or in- 
habitants. A portion of this vacant property was 
occupicd and improved by the command, and 
for the benefit, of the emperor: a pawerful hand 
and a vigilant eye supplied and surpassed, by a 
skilful management, the minute dfligence of a 
private farmer: the royal domain became the 
garden and granary of Asia; and, without im- 
poverishing the people, the sovercign acquired 
a fund of innocent and productive wealth. Ac- 
cording to the nature of the soil, his lands were 
sown with corn or planted with vines; the pas< 
tures were filled with horses and oxen, with 
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sheep and hogs; and when Vataces presented to 
the empress a crown of diamonds and pearls, he 
informed her, with a smile, that this precious 
ornament arose from the sale of the eggs of his 
innumerable poultry. The produce of his do- 
main was applied to the maintenance of his 
palace and hospitals, the calls of dignity and 
benevolence: the lesson was still more useful 
than the revenue: the plough was restored to its 
ancient security and honour; and the nobles 
were taught to seek a sure and independent 
revenue from their estates, instead of adorning 
their splendid beggary by the oppression of the 
people, or (what is almost the same) by the 
favours of the court. The superfluous stock of 
corn and cattle was eagerly purchased by the 
Turks, with whom Vataces preserved a strict 
and sincere alliance; but he discouraged the im- 
portation of foreign manufactures, the costly 
silks of the East and the curious labours of the 
Italian looms. ‘“The demands of nature and ne- 
cessity,’” was he accustomed to sav, “‘are indis- 
pensable; but the influence of fashion may rise 
and sink at the breath of a monarch;” and both 
his precept and «vample recommended sim- 
plicity of manners and the use of domestic in- 
dustry. The education of youth and the revival 
of learning were the most serious objects of his 
care; and, without deciding the precedency, he 
pronounced with truth that a prince and a 
philosopher‘ are the two most eminent char- 
acters of human society. Flis first wife was Irene, 
the daughter of Theodore Lascaris, a woman 
more illustrious by her personal merit, the 
milder virtues of her sex, than by the blood of 
the Angeli and Comneni that flowed in her 
veins, and transinitted the inheritance of the 
empire. After her death he was contracted to 
Anne or Constance, a natural daughter of the 
emperor Frederic the Second; but as the bride 
had not attained the years of puberty, Vataces 
placed in his solitary bed an Italian damsel of 
her train; and his amorous weakness bestowed 
on the concubine the honours, though not the 
title, of lawful empress. His frailty was censured 
as a tlagitious and damnable sin by the monks; 
and their rude invectives exercised and dis- 
played the patience of the royal lover. A phil- 
‘osophic age may excuse a single vice, which was 
redecmed by a crowd of virtues; and in the 
review of his faults, and the morc intemperate 
passions of Lascaris, the judgment of their con- 
temporaries was softened by gratitude to the 
second founders of the empirc.* The slaves of 
the Latins, without law or peace, applauded the 
happiness of their brethren who had resumed 
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their national freedom; and Vataces employed 
the laudable policy of convincing the Greeks of 
every dominion that it was their interest to be 
enrolled in the number of his subjects. 

A strong shade of degeneracy is visible be- 
tween John Vataces and his son Theodore; 
between the founder who sustained the weight, 
and the heir who enjoyed the splendour, of the 
Imperial crown.* Yet the character of Theo- 
dore was not devoid of energy; he had been 
educated in the school of his father, in the exer- 
cise of war and hunting: Constantinople was 
yet spared; but in the three years of a short 
reign he thrice led his armies into the heart of 
Bulgaria. His virtues were sullied by a choleric 
and suspicious temper: the first of these may be 
ascribed to the ignorance of control; and the 
second might naturally arise from a dark and 
imperfect view of the corruption of mankind. 
On a march in Bulgaria he consulted on a 
question of policy his principal ministers; and 
the Greek logathete, George Acropolita, pre- 
suincd to offend him by the declaration of a free 
and honest opinion. The emperor half un- 
sheathed his scimitar; but his more deliberate 
rage reserved Acropolita for a baser punishment. 
One of the first officers of the empire was or- 
dered to dismount, stripped of his robes, and 
extended on the ground in the presence of the 
prince and army. In this posture he was chas- 
tised with so many and such heavy blows from 
the clubs of two guards or executioners, that, 
when ‘Theodore commanded them to cease, the 
great logothete was scarcely able to arise and 
crawl away to his tent. After a seclusion of some 
days he was recalled by a peremptory mandate 
to his seat in council; and so dead were the 
Greeks to the sense of honour and shame, that 
it is from the narrative of the sufferer himself 
that we acquire the knowledge of his disgrace.’ 
The cruelty of the emperor was exasperated by 
the pangs of sickness, the approach of a pre- 
mature end, and the suspicion of poison and 
magic. The lives and fortunes, the eyes and 
limbs, of his kinsmen and nobles, were sacrificed 
to each sally of passion; and before he died, the 
son of Vataces might deserve from the people, 
or at least from the court, the appellation of 
tyrant. A matron of the family of the Palzologi 
had provoked his anger by refusing to bestow 
her beauteous daughter on the vile plebeian 
who was recoinmended by his caprice. Without 
regard to her birth or age, her body, as high as 
the neck was enclosed in a sack with several 
cats, who were pricked with pins to irritate their 
fury against their unfortunate fellow-captive. 
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In his last hours the emperor testified a wish to 
forgive and be forgiven, a just anxiety for the 
fate of John his son and successor, who, at the 
age of eight years, was condemned to the dan- 
gers of a long minority. His last choice instructed 
the office of guardian to the sanctity of the pa- 
triarch Arsenius, and to the courage of George 
Muzalon, the great domestic, who was equally 
distinguished by the royal favour and the public 
hatred. Since their connection with the Latins, 
the names and privileges of hereditary rank had 
insinuated themselves into the Greek monarchy; 
and the noble families* were provoked by the 
elevation of a worthless favourite, to whose in- 
fluence they imputed the errors and calamities 
of the late reign. In the first council after the 
emperor’s death, Muzalon, from a lofty throne, 
pronounced a laboured apology of his conduct 
and intentions: his modesty was subdued by a 
unanimous assurance of esteem and fidelity; 
and his most inveterate enemics were the loud- 
est to salute him as the guardian and saviour of 
the Romans. Eight days were sufficient to pre- 
pare the execution of the conspiracy. On the 
ninth, the obsequics of the deceased monarch 
were solemnised in the cathedral of Magnesia,’ 
an Asiatic city, where he expired, on the banks 
of the Hermus and at the foot of Mount Sipylus. 
The holy rites were interrupted by a sedition of 
the guards; Muzalon, his brothers, and his ad- 
herents, were massacred at the foot of the altar; 
and the absent patriarch was associated with a 
new colleague, with Michael Palxologus, the 
most illustrious, in birth and merit, of the 
Greek nobles.*° : 

Of those who are proud of their ancestors the 
far greater part must be content with local or 
domestic renown, and few there are who dare 
trust the memorials of their family to the public 
annals of their country. As early as the middle 
of the eleventh century, the noble race of the 
Palzologi™ stands high and conspicuous in the 
Byzantine history: it was the valiant George 
Palzologus who placed the father of the Com- 
neni on the throne; and his kinsmen or de- 
scendants continue, in each generation, to lead 
the armies and councils of the state. ‘The purple 
was not dishonoured by their alliance; and had 
the law of succession, and female succession, 
been strictly observed, the wife of Theodore 
Lascaris must have yielded to her elder sister, 
the mother of Michael Palzologus, who after- 
wards raised his family to the throne. In his 
person the splendour of birth was dignified by 
the merit of the soldier and statesman; in his 
early youth he was promoted to the office of 
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constable or commander of the French mers 
cenaries: the private expense of a day never ex- 
ceeded three pieces of gold; but his ambition 
was rapacious and profuse, and his gifts were 
doubled by the graces of his conversation and 
manners. The love of the soldiers and people 
excited the jealousy of the court; and Michael 
thrice escaped from the dangers in which he 
was involved by his own imprudence or that of 
his friends. 1. Under the reign of Justice and 
Vataces, a dispute arose’? between two officers, 
one of whom accused the other of maintaining 
the hereditary right of the Palxologi. ‘The cause 
was decided, according to the new jurispru- 
dence of the Latins, by single combat; the de- 
fendant was overthrown; but he persisted in 
declaring that himself alone was guilty, and 
that he had uttered these rash or treasonable 
speeches without the approbation or knowledge 
of his patron. Yet a cloud of suspicion hung 
over the innocence of the constable; he was still 
pursued by the whispers of malevolence, and a 
subtle courtier, the archbishop of Philadelphia, 
urged him to accept the judgment of God in the 
fiery proof of the ordeal.'® ‘[hree days before 
the trial the patient’s arm was enclosed in a 
bag, and secured by the royal signet; and 1t was 
incumbent on hin to bear a red-hot ball of iron 
three times from the altar to the rails of the 
sanctuary, without artifice and without injury. 
Palzrologus eluded the dangerous experinent 
with sense and pleasantry. “I am a soldier,” 
said he, “‘and will boldly enter thé lists with my 
accusers; but a layman, a sinner like myself, is 
not endowed with the gift of miracles. Your 
piety, most holy prelate, nay deserve the inter- 
position of Heaven, and from your hands I will 
receive the ficry globe, the pledge of my inno- 
cence.” The archbishop started; the emperor 
smiled; and the absolution or pardon of Michael 
was approved by new rewards and new services. 
II. In the succeeding reign, as he held the gov- 
erninent of Nice, he was secretly informed that 
the mind of the absent prince was poisoned 
with jealousy, and that death or blindness 
would be his final reward. Instead of awaiting 
the return and sentence of ‘Theodore, the con- 
stable, with some followers, escaped from the 
city and the empire, and, though be was plun- 
dered by the Turkmans of the desert, he found 
an hospitable refuge in the court of the sultan. 
In the ambiguous state of an exile, Michael 
reconciled the duties of gratitude and loyalty: 
drawing his sword against the Tartars; admon- 
ishing the garrisons of the Roman limit; and 
promo:ing, by his influence, the restoration of 
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peace, in which his pardon and recall were hon- 
ourably included. III. While he guarded the 
West against the despot of Epirus, Michael was 
again suspected and condemned in the palace; 
and such was his loyalty or weakness, that he 
submitted to be led in chains above six hundred 
miles from Durazzo to Nice. The civility of the 
messenger alleviated his disgrace, the empcror’s 
sickness dispelled his danger; and the last breath 
of Theodore, which recommended his infant 
son, at once acknowledged the innocence and 
the power of Pal-evlogus. 

But his innocence had been too unworthily 
treated, and his power was too strongly felt, to 
curb an aspiring subject in the fair field that 
was opened to his ambition.'4 In the council 
after the death of Theodore, he was the first to 
pronounce, and the first to violate, the oath of 
allegiance to Muzalon; and so dexterous was 
his conduct that he reaped the benefit, without 
incurring the guilt, or at least the reproach, of 
the subsequent massacre. In the choice of a 
regent he balanced the interests and passions of 
the candidates, turned their envy and hatred 
froin himself aga‘nst each other, and forced 
every couipetitor to own that, after his own 
claims, those of Palzeologus were best entided 
to the preference. Under the title of great duke, 
he accepted or assumed, during a Jong minority, 
the active powers of government; the patriarch 
was a vencrable name, and the facuious nobles 
were seduced or oppressed by the ascendant of 
his genius. ‘Uhe fruits of the economy of Vataces 
were deposited in a strong castle on the banks 
of the Hermus, in the custody of the faithful 
Varangians; the constable retained his com- 
mand or influence over the forcign troops; he 
employed the guards to possess the treasure, 
and the treasure to corrupt the guards; and 
whatsoever inight be the abuse of the public 
moncy, his character was above the suspicion 
of private avarice. By himself, or by his emis- 
saries, he strove to persuade every rank of sub- 
jects that their own prosperity would risc in just 
proportion to the establishment of his authority. 
The weight of taxes was suspended, the per- 
petual theme of popular complaint; and he 
prohibited the trials by the ordeal and judicial 
coinbat. ‘hese barbaric institutions were al- 
ready abolished or undermined in France™ and 
England;'® and the appeal to the sword of- 
fended the sense of a civilised,!’ and the temper 
of an unwarlike, people. For the future main- 
tenance of their wives and children the vetcrans 
were grateful; the priest and the philosopher 
applauded his ardent zeal for the advancement 
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of religion and learning; and his vague promise 
of rewarding merit was applied by every can- 
didate to his own hopes. Conscious of the in- 
fluence of the clergy, Michael successfully la- 
boured to secure the suffrage of that powerful 
order. Their expensive journey from Nice to 
Magnesia afforded a decent and ample pre- 
tence: the leading prelates were tempted by the 
liberality of his nocturnal visits; and the incor- 
ruptible patriarch was flattered by the homage 
of his new colleague, who led his mule by the 
bridle into the town, and removed to a respect- 
ful distance the importunity of the crowd. 
Without renouncing his title by royal descent, 
Palxologus encouraged a free discussion into 
the advantages of elective monarchy; and his 
adherents asked, with the insolence of triumph, 
what patient would trust his health, or what 
merchant would abandon his vessel, to the 
hereditary skill of a physician or a pilot? The 
youth of the emperor, and the impending dan- 
gers of a niinority, required the support of a 
mature and experienced guardian; of an associ- 
ate raised above the envy of his equals, and in- 
vested with the name and prerogatives of roy- 
alty. For the interest of the prince and people, 
without any selfish views for himself or his 
family, the great duke consented to guard and 
instruct the son of Theodore: but he sighed for 
the happy moment when he might restore to 
his firmer hands the adininistration of his patri- 
mony, and enjoy the blessings of a private sta- 
tion. He was first invested with the title and 
prerogatives of despot, which bestowed the purple 
ornauicnts and the second place in the Roman 
monarchy. It was afterwards agreed that John 
and Michael should be proclaimed as joint em- 
perors, and raised on the buckler, but that the 
pre-eminence should be reserved for the birth- 
right of the former. A mutual league of amity 
was pledged between the roval partners; and in 
case of a rupture, the subjects were bound, by 
their oath of allegiance, to declare themselves 
against the aggressor: an ambiguous name, the 
seed of discord and civil war. Palzologus was 
content; but on the day of the coronation, and 
in the cathedral of Nice, his zealous adherents 
most vehemently urged the just priority of his 
age and merit. The unscasonable dispute was 
cluded by postponing to a more convenient op- 
portunity the coronation of John Lascaris; and 
he walked with a slight diadem in the train of 
his guardian. who alone received the Imperial 
crown from the hands of the patriarch. It was 
not without extreme reluctance that Arsenius 
abandoned the cause of his pupil; but the Va- 
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rangians brandished their battle-axes; a sign of 
assent was extorted from the trembling youth; 
and some voices were heard, that the life of a 
child should no longer impede the settlement of 
the nation. A full harvest of honours and em- 
ployments was distributed among his friends by 
the grateful Palzologus. In his own family he 
created a despot and two sebastocrators; Alexius 
Strategopulus was decorated with the title of 
Cesar; and that veteran commander soon re- 
paid the obligation by restoring Constantinople 
to the Greek emperor. 

It was in the second year of his reign, while 
he resided in the palace and gardens of Nym- 
phzxum,'* near Smyrna, that the first messenger 
arrived at the dead of night; and the stupendous 
intelligence was imparted to Michael, after he 
had been gently waked by the tender precaution 
of his sister Eulogia. The man was unknown or 
obscure; he produced no letters from the vic- 
torious Czsar; nor could it easily be credited, 
after the defeat of Vataces and the recent failure 
of Palzologus himself, that the capital had been 
surprised by a detachment of eight hundred 
soldiers. As a hostage, the doubtful author was 
confined, with the assurance of death or an 
ample recompense; and the court was left some 
hours in the anxiety of hope and fear, till the 
messengers of Alexius arrived with the au- 
thentic intelligence, and displayed the trophies 
of the conquest, the sword and sceptre,’® the 
buskins and bonnet,?° of the usurper Baldwin, 
which he had dropped in his precipitate flight. 
A general assembly of the bishops, senators, and 
nobles was immediately convened, and never. 
perhaps was an event received with more heart- 
felt and universal joy. In a studi¢d oration the 
new sovereign of Constantinople congratulated 
his own and the public fortune. ‘“Vhere was a 
time,” said he, ‘‘a far distant time, when the 
Roman empire extended to the Adriatic, the 
Tigris, and the confines of A&thiopia. After the 
loss of the provinces, our capital itself, in these 
last and calamitous days, has been wrested from 
our hands by the barbarians of the West. From 
the lowest ebb the tide of prosperity has again 
returned in our favour; but our prosperity was 
that of fugitives and exiles; and when we were 
asked which was the country of the Romans, we 
indicated with a blush the climate of the globe, 
and the quarter of the heavens. The divine 
Providence has now restored to our arms the 
city of Constantine, the sacred seat of rcligion 
and empire; and it will depend on our valour 
and conduct to render this important acquisi- 
tion the pledge and omen of future victories.” 
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So eager was the impatience of the prince and 
people, that Michael made his triumphal entry 
into Constantinople only twenty days after the 
expulsion of the Latins. The golden gate was 
thrown open at his approach; the devout con- 
queror dismounted from his horse; and a mi- 
raculous image of Mary the Conductress was 
borne before him, that the divine Virgin in 
person might appear to conduct him to the 
temple of her Son, the cathedral of St. Sophia. 
But after the first transport of devotion and 
pride, he sighed at the dreary prospect of soli- 
tude and ruin. The palace was defiled with 
smoke and dirt, and the gross intemperance of 
the Franks; whole streets had been consumed 
by fire, or were decayed by the injuries of time; 
the sacred and profane cdifices were stripped of 
their ornaments; and, as if they were conscious 
of their approaching exile, the industry of the 
Latins had been confined to the work of pillage 
and destruction. Trade had expired under the 
pressure of anarchy and distress, and the num- 
bers of inhabitants had decreased with the opu- 
lence of the city. It was the first care of the 
Greek monarch to reinstate the nobles in the 
palaces of their fathers, and the houses, or the 
ground which they occupied, were restored to 
the families that could exhibit a Iegal right of 
inheritance. But the far greater part was ex- 
tinct or lost; the vacant property had devolved 
to the lord; he repeopled Constantinople by a 
liberal invitation to the provinces. and the 
brave volunteers were seated in the tapital which 
had been recovered by their arms. The French 
barons and the principal families had retired 
with their emperor, but the patient and humble 
crowd of Latins was attached to the country, 
and indifferent to the change of masters. In- 
stead of banishing the factories of the Pisans, 
Venetians, and Genoese, the prudent con- 
queror accepted their oaths of allegiance, en- 
couraged their industry, confirmed their privi- 
leges, and allowed them to live under the juris- 
diction of their proper magistrates. Of these 
nations the Pisans and Venetians preserved 
their respective quarters in the city; but the 
services and power of the Genoese deserved at 
the same time the gratitude and the jealousy of 
the Greeks. Their independent colony was first 
planted at the seaport town of Heraclea in 
Thrace. They were speedily recalled, and set- 
tled in the exclusive possession of the suburb of 
Galata, an advantageous post, in which they 
revived the commerce and insulted the majesty 
of the Byzantine empire.?! 

The recovery of Constantinople was cele- 
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brated as the era of a new empire; the con- 
qucror, alone, and by the right of the sword, re- 
newed his coronation in the church of St. So- 
phia; and the name and honours of John Las- 
caris, his pupil and lawful sovereign, were in- 
sensibly abolished. But his claims still lived in 
the minds of the people, and the royal youth 
must speedily attain the years of manhood and 
ambition. By fear or conscience Palzologus was 
restrained from dipping his hands in innocent 
and royal blood; but the anxiety of a usurper 
and a parent urged him to secure his throne by 
one of those imperfect crimes so familiar to the 
modern Greeks. The loss of sight incapacitated 
the young prince for the active business of the 
world: instead of the brutal violence of tearing 
out his eyes, the visual nerve was destroyed by 
the intense glare of a red-hot basin,” and John 
Lascaris was removed to a distant castle, where 
he spent many years in privacy and oblivion. 
Such cool and deliberate guilt may seem in- 
compatible with remorse; but if Michael could 
trust the mercy of Heaven, he was not inacces- 
sible to the reproaches and vengeance of man- 
hind, which he hac provoked by cruelty and 
treason. His cruelty imposed on a servile court 
the dutics of applause or silence; but the clergy 
had a right to speak in the name of their invis- 
ible Master, and their holy legions were led by 
a prelate whose character was above the temp- 
tauons of hope or fear. After a short abdication 
of his dignity, Arsenius?? had consented to 
ascend the ecclesiastical throne of Constan- 
tinople, and to presicle in the restoration of the 
church. His pious simplicity was long deceived 
by the arts of Palzeologus, and his patience and 
submission might soothe the usurper, and pro- 
tect the safety of the young prince. On the news 
of his inhuiman treatment the patriarch un- 
sheathed the spiritual sword, and superstition, 
on this occasion, was enlisted in the cause of 
humanity and justice. In a synod of bishops, 
who were stimulated by the example of his zeal, 
the patriarch pronounced a sentence of excom- 
munication, though his prudence still repeated 
the name of Michael in the public prayers. ‘The 
Eastern prelates had not adopted the dangerous 
maxims of ancient Rome, nor did they presume 
to enforce their censures by deposing princes or 
absolving nations from their oaths of allegiance. 
But the Christian who had been separated from 
God and the church became an object of horror, 
and, in a turbulent and fanatic capital, that 
horror might arm the hand of an assassin, or in- 
flame a sedition of the people. Palzologus felt 
his danger, confessed his guilt, and deprecated 
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his judge: the act was irretrievable, the prize 
was obtained; and the most rigorous penance, 
which he solicited, would have raised the sinner 
to the reputation of a saint. The unrelenting 
patriarch refused to announce any means of 
atonement or any hopes of mercy, and conde- 
scended only to pronounce that, for so great a 
crime, great indeed must be the satisfaction. 
“Do you require,” said Michael, ‘that I should 
abdicate the empire?” And at these words he 
offered, or seemed to offer, the sword of state. 
Arsenius eagerly grasped this pledge of sov- 
creignty; but when he perceived that the em- 
peror was unwilling to purchase absolution at 
so dear a rate, he indignantly escaped to his 
cell, and left the royal sinner kneeling and weep- 
ing before the door.** 

The danger and scandal of this excommuni- 
cation subsisted above three years, till the pop- 
ular clamour was assuaged by time and re- 
pentance; till the brethren of Arsenius con- 
demned his inflexible spirit, so repugnant to the 
unbounded forgiveness of the Gospel. The em- 
peror had artfully insinuated, that, if he were 
still rejected at home, he might seck, in the Ro- 
man pontiff, a more indulgent judge; but it was 
far more easy and effectual to find or to place 
that judge at the head of the Byzantine church. 

Arsenius was involved in a vague rumour of 
conspiracy and disaffection; some irregular 
steps in his ordination and government were 
liable to censure; a synod deposed him froin the 
episcopal office; and he was transported under 
a guard of soldiers to a small island of the Pro- 
pontis. Before his exile he sullenly requested 
that a strict account might be taken of the 
treasures of the church; boasted that his sole 
riches, three pieces of gold, had been earned by 
transcribing the psalms; continued to assert the 
freedom of his mind; and denied, with his last 
breath, the pardon which was implored by the 
royal sinner.?* After some delay, Gregory, 
bishop of Adrianople, was translated to the 
Byzantine throne; but his authority was found 
insufficient to support the absolution of the 
emperor; and Joseph, a reverend monk, was 
substituted to that important function. [his 
edifying scene was representcd in the presence 
of the senate and pcople; at the end of six years 
the humble penitent was restored to the com- 
munion of the faithful; and humanity will re- 
joice that a milder treatment of the captive Las- 
caris was stipulated as a proof of his remorse. 
But the spirit of Arsenius still survived in a 
powerful faction of the monks and clergy, who 
persevered above forty-eight years in an ob- 
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stinate schism. Their scruples were treated 
with tenderness and respect by Michael and his 
son, and the reconciliation of the Arsenites was 
the serious labour of the church and state. In 
the confidence of fanaticism, they had proposed 
to try their cause by a miracle; and when the 
two papers, that contained their own and the 
adverse cause, were cast into a fiery brazier, 
they expected that the Catholic verity would be 
respected by the flames. Alas! the two papers 
were indiscriminately consumed, and this un- 
foreseen accident produced the union of a day, 
and renewed the quarrel of an age.*® The final 
treaty displayed the victory of the Arsenites; 
the clergy abstained during forty days from all 
ecclesiastical functions; a slight penance was 
imposed on the laity, the body of Aisenius was 
deposited in the sanctuary, and in the name of 
the departed saint the prince and people were 
released from the sins of their fathers.?? 

The establishment of his family was the mo- 
tive, or at least the pretence, of the crime of 
Palzologus; and he was impatient to confirm 
the succession, by sharing with his eldest son the 
honours of the purple. Andronicus, afterwards 
surnamed the Elder, was proclaimed and 
crowned emperor of the Romans in the fif- 
teenth year of his age; and, from the first era of 
a prolix and inglorious reign, he held that 
august title nine years as the colleague, and fifty 
as the successor, of his father. Michael himself, 
had he died in a private station, would have 
been thought more worthy of the empire; and 
the assaults of his temporal and spiritual ene- 
mies left him few moments to labour for his own, 
fame or the happiness of his subjects. He wrested 
from the Franks several of the noblest islands of 
the Archipelago— Lesbos, Chios, and Rhodes: 
his brother Constantine was sent to command 
in Malvasia and Sparta; and the eastern side 
of the Morea, from Argos and Napoli to Cape 
Tzenarus, was repossessed by the Greeks. This 
effusion of Christian blood was loudly con- 
demned by the patriarch; and the insolent priest 
presumed to interpose his fears and scruples 
between the arms of princes. But in the prose- 
cution of these western conquests the countries 
beyond the Hellespont were left naked to the 
Turks; and their depredations verified the 
prophecy of a dying senator, that the recovery 
of Constantinople would be the ruin of Asia. 
The victories of Michael were achieved by his 
lieutenants; his sword rusted in the palace; and, 
in the transactions of the empcror with the 
popes and the king of Naples, his political arts 
were stained with cruelty and fraud.”8 
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I. The Vatican was the most natural refuge 
of a Latin emperor who had been driven from 
his throne; and pope Urban the Fourth ap- 
peared to pity the misfortunes, and vindicate 
the cause, of the fugitive Baldwin. A crusade, 
with plenary indulgence, was preached by his 
command against the schismatic Greeks: he 
excommunicated their allies and adherents; 
solicited Louis the Ninth in favour of his kins- 
man; and demanded a tenth of the ecclesiastic 
revenues of France and England for the service 
of the holy war.” The subtle Greek, who watched 
the rising tempest of the West, attempted to 
suspend or soothe the hostility of the pope by 
suppliant embassies and respectful letters; but 
he insinuated that the establishment of peace 
must prepare the reconciliation and obedience 
of the Eastern church. The Roman court could 
not be deceived by so gross an artifice; and 
Michael was adinonished that the repentance 
of the son should precede the forgiveness of the 
father; and that faith (an ambiguous word) was 
the only basis of friendship and alliance. After a 
long and allected delay, the approach of dan- 
ger, and the importunity of Gregory the Tenth, 
compelled him to enter on a more serious nego- 
tiation: he alleged the example of the great 
Vataces; and the Greek clergy, who understood 
the intentions of their prince, were not alarmed 
by the first steps of reconciliation and respect. 
But when he pressed the conclusion of the 
treaty, they strenuously declared that the Latins, 
though not in name, were heretics in fact. and 
that they despised those strangers as the vilest 
and most despicable portion of the huinan 
race.*° It was the task of the emperor to per- 
suade, to corrupt, to intimidate the most pop- 
ular ecclesiastics, to gain the vote of each indi- 
vidual, and alternately to urge the arguments 
of Christian charity and the public welfare. The 
texts of the fathers and the arms of the Franks 
were balanced in the theological and political 
scale; and without approving the addition to 
the Nicene creed, the most moderate were 
taught to confess that the two hostile proposi- 
tions of proceeding from the Father sy the Son, 
and of procceding from the Father AND the Son, 
might be reduced to a safe and Catholic sense. 
The supremacy of the pope was a doctrine more 
easy to conceive, but more painful to acknowl- 
edge; yet Michael represented to his monks and 
prelates that they might submit to name the 
Roman bishop as the first of the patriarchs; and 
that their distance and discretion would guard 
the liberties of the Eastern church from the mis- 
chievuus consequences of the right of appeal. 
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He protested that he would sacrifice his life and 
empire rather than yield the smallest point of 
orthodox faith or national independence; and 
this declaration was sealed and ratified by a 
golden bull. ‘The patriarch Joseph withdrew to 
a monastery, to resign or resume his throne, ac- 
cording to the event of the treaty: the letters of 
union and obedience were subscribed by the 
emperor, his son Andronicus, and thirty-five 
archbishops and metropolitans, with their re- 
spective synods; and the episcopal list was mul- 
tiplied by many dioceses which were annihi- 
lated under the yoke of the infidels. An embassy 
was composed of some trusty ministers and 
prelates: they embarked for Italy, with rich 
ornaments and rare perfumes, for the altar of 
St. Peter; and their secret orders authorised and 
recommended a boundless compliance. ‘They 
were received in the general council of Lyons, 
by pope Gregory the ‘Tenth, at the head of five 
hundred bishops.*? He embraced with tears his 
long-lost and repentant children; accepted the 
oath of the ambassadors, who abjured the 
schism in the name of the two emperors; 
adorned the prelut * with the ring and mitre; 
chanted in Greek and Latin the Nicene creed 
with the addition of filroque; and rejoiced in the 
union of the East and West, which had been re- 
served for his reign. ‘To consummate this pious 
work, the Byzantine deputies were speedily fol- 
lowed by the pope’s nuncios; and their instruc- 
tion discloses the policy of the Vatican, which 
could not be satisfied with the vain title of su- 
premacy. After viewing the temper of the prince 
and peuple, they were enjoined to absolve the 
schismatic clergy who should subscribe and 
sucar their abjuration and obedience; to es- 
tablish in all the churches the use of the perfect 
crecd; to prepare the entrance of a cardinal 
legate, with the full powers and dignity of his 
oflice; and to instruct the emperor in the ad- 
vantages which he might derive from the tem- 
poral protection of the Roman pontiff.%s 

But they found a country without a friend, a 
nation in which the names of Rome and Union 
were pronounced with abhorrence. The patri- 
arch Joseph was indeed removed: his place was 
filled by Veccus, an ecclesiastic of learning and 
inodcration; and the emperor was still urged by 
the same motives to persevere in the same pro- 
fessions, But in his private language Palzeologus 
allected to deplore the pride, and to blame the 
inrovations, of the Latins; and while he de- 
based his character by this double hypocrisy, he 
justihed and punished the opposition of his sub- 
jects. By the joint suffrage of the new and the 
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ancient Rome, a sentence of excommunication 
was pronounced against the obstinate schis- 
matics: the censures of the churches were exe- 
cuted by the sword of Michael; on the failure of 
persuasion, he tried the arguments of prison 
and exile, of whipping and mutilation—those 
touchstones, says an historian, of cowards and 
the brave. Two Greeks still reigned in tolia, 
Epirus, and Thessaly, with the appellation of 
despots: they had yielded to the sovereign of 
Constantinople, but they rejected the chains of 
the Roman pontiff, and supported their refusal 
by successful arms. Under their protection, the 
fugitive monks and bishops assembled in hostile 
synods, and retorted the name of heretic with 
the galling addition of apostate: the prince of 
Trebizond was tempted to assume the forfeit 
title of emperor; and even the Latins of Negro- 
pont, Thebes, Athens, and the Morca forgot 
the merits of the convert, to join, with open or 
clandestine aid, the enemies of Palzologus. His 
favourite generals, of his own blood and family 
successively deserted, or betrayed, the sacri- 
legious trust. His sister Eulogia, a niece, and 
two female cousins conspired against him; an- 
other niece, Mary queen of Bulgaria, negoti- 
ated his ruin with the sultan of Egypt; and, in 
the public eye, their treason was consecrated as 
the most sublime virtue.*4 ‘To the pope’s nun- 
cios, who urged the consummation of the work, 
Palxologus exposed a naked recital of all that 
he had done and sutlered for their sake. They 
were assured that the guilty sectaries, of both 
sexes and every rank, had been deprived of 
their honours, their fortunes, and their liberty; 
a spreading list of confiscation and punishment, 
which involved many persons the dearest to the 
emperor, or the best deserving of his favour. 
They were conducted to the prison, te behold 
four princes of the royal blood chained in the 
four corners, and shaking their fetters in an 
agony of grief and rage. Two of these captives 
were afterwards released; the one by submis- 
sion, the other by death: but the obstinacy of 
their two companions was chastised by the loss 
of their eyes; and the Greeks, the least adverse 
to the union, deplore that cruel and inauspicious 
tragedy.** Persecutors must expect the hatred 
of those whom they oppress; but they common- 
ly find-some consolation in the testimony of 
their conscience, the applause of their party, 
and, perhaps, the success of their undertaking. 
But the hypocrisy of Michael, which was 
prompted only by political motives, must have 
forced him to hate himself, to despise his fol- 
lowers, and to esteem and envy the rebel cham- 
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pions by whom he was detested and despised. 
While his violence was abhorred at Constan- 
tinople, at Rome his slowness was arraigned, 
and his sincerity suspected; till at length pope 
Martin the Fourth excluded the Greek em- 
peror from the pale of a church into which he 
was striving to reduce a schismatic people. No 
sooner had the tyrant expired than the union 
was dissolved and abjured by unanimous con- 
sent; the churches were purified; the penitents 
were reconciled; and his son Andronicus, after 
weeping the sins and errors of his youth, most 
piously denied his father the burial of a prince 
and a Christian.*® 

II. In the distress of the Latins the walls and 
towers of Constantinople had fallen to decay; 
they were restored and fortified by the policy of 
Michael, who deposited a plenteous store of 
corn and salt provisions, to sustain the siege 
which he might hourly expect from the resent- 
ment of the Western powers. Of these, the sov- 
ereign of the Two Sicilies was the most for- 
midable neighbour; but as long as they were 
possessed by Mainfroy, the bastard of Frederic 
the Second, his monarchy was the bulwark, 
rather than the annoyance, of the Eastern em- 
pire. The usurper, though a brave and active 
prince, was sufficiently employed in the defence 
of his throne: his proscription by successive 
popes had separated Mainfroy from the com- 
mon cause of the Latins; and the forces that 
might have besieged Constantinople were de- 
tained in a crusade against the domestic enemy 
of Rome. The prize of her avenger, the crown of 
the Two Sicilies, was won and worn by the 
brother of St. Louis, by Charles of Anjou and 
Provence, who led the chivalry of France on 
this holy expedition.*’ The disaffection of his 
Christian subjects compelled Mainfroy to enlist 
a colony of Saracens whom his father had 
planted in Apulia; and this odious succour will 
explain the defiance of the Catholic hero, who 
rejected all terms of accommodation. “Bear 
this message,”’ said Charles, ‘‘to the sultan of 
Nocera, that God and the sword are umpire 
between us; and that he shall either send me to 
paradise, or I will send him to the pit of hell.” 
The armies met; and though I am ignorant of 
Mainfroy’s doom in the other world, in this he 
lost his friends, his kingdom, and his life, in the 
bloody battle of Benevento. Naples and Sicily 
were immediately peopled with a warlike race 
of French nobles; and their aspiring leader em- 
braced the future conquest of Africa, Greece, 
and Palestine. The most specious reasons might 
point his first arms against the Byzantine em- 
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pire; and Palzologus, diffident of his own 
strength, repeatedly appealed from the am- 
bition of Charles to the humanity of St. Louis, 
who still preserved a just ascendant over the 
mind of his ferocious brother. For a while the 
attention of that brother was confined at home 
by the invasion of Conradin, the last heir of the 
Imperial house of Swabia: but the hapless boy 
sunk in the unequal conflict; and his execution 
on a public scaffold taught the rivals of Charles 
to tremble for their heads as well as their do- 
minions. A second respite was obtained by the 
last crusade of St. Louis to the African coast; 
and the double motive of interest and duty 
urged the king of Naples to assist, with his 
powers and his presence, the holy enterprise. 
The death of St. Louis released him from the 
importunity of a virtuous censor: the king of 
‘Tunis confessed himself the tributary and vassal 
of the crown of Sicily; and the boldest of the 
French knights were free to enlist under his 
banner against the Greek empire. A treaty and 
a marriage united his interest with the house of 
Courtenay; his daughter Beatrice was promised 
to Philip, son and heir of the emperor Baldwin; 
a pension of six hundred ounces of gold was 
allowed for his maintenance; and his generous 
father distributed among his allies the kingdoms 
and provinces of the East, reserving only Con- 
stantinople, and one day’s journey round the 
city, for the Imperial domain.* In this perilous 
tmoment Palzologus was the most eager to sub- 
scribe the creed, and implore the protection, of 
the Roman pontiff, who assumed, with pro- 
priety and weight, the character of an angel of 
peace, the common father of the Christians. By 
his voice the sword of Charles was chained in 
the scabbard; and the Greek ambassadors be- 
held him, in the pope’s antechamber, biting his 
ivory sceptre in a transport of fury, and deeply 
resenting the refusal to enfranchise and conse- 
crate his arms. He appears to have respected 
the disinterested mediation of Gregory the 
Tenth; but Charles was insensibly disgusted by 
the pride and partiality of Nicholas the Third; 
and his attachment to his kindred, the Ursini 
family, alienated the most strenuous champion 
from the service of the church. The hostile 
league against the Grecks, of Philip the Latin 
emperor, the king of the Two Sicilies, and the 
republic of Venice, was ripened into execution ; 
and the election of Martin the Fourth, a French 
pope, gave a sanction to the cause. Of the allies, 
Philip supplied his name; Martin, a bull of ex- 
communication; the Venetians, a squadron of 
forty galleys; and the formidable powers of 
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Charles consisted of forty counts, ten thousand 
inen-at-arms, a numerous body of infantry, and 
a fleet of more than three hundred ships and 
transports. A distant day was appointed for as- 
sembling this mighty force in the harbour of 
Brindisi; and a previous attempt was risked 
with a detachment of three hundred knights, 
who invaded Albania and besieged the fortress 
of Belgrade. Their defeat might amuse with a 
triumph the vanity of Constantinople; but the 
more sagacious Michacl, despairing of his arms, 
depended on the effects of a conspiracy; on the 
secret workings of a rat who gnawed the bow- 
strine® of the Sicilian tyrant. 

Among the proscribed adherents of the house 
of Swabia, John of Procida forfeited a small 
island of that name in the bay of Naples. His 
birth was noble, but his education was learned; 
and in the poverty of exile he was relieved by 
the practice of physic, which he had studied in 
the school of Salerno. Fortune had left him 
nothing to lose, except life; and to despise Jife is 
the first qualification of a rebel. Procida was en- 
dowed with the art of negotiation to enforce his 
reasons and disyuise 13 motives; and in his 
various transactions with nations and men, he 
could persuade cach party that he laboured 
solely for ther interest. The new kingdoms of 
Charles were afflicted by every species of fiscal 
and military oppression;‘® and the lives and 
fortunes of his Italian subjects were sacrificed to 
the greatness of their master and the licentious- 
ness of his followers. The hatred of Naples was 
repressed by his presence; but the looser govern- 
ment of his vicegerents excited the contempt, as 
well as the aversion, of the Sicilians: the island 
was roused to a sense of freedom by the clo- 
quence of Procida; and he displayed to every 
baron his private interest in the common cause. 
In the confidence of foreign aid, he successively 
visited the courts of the Greek emperor, and of 
Peter king of Arragon,‘' who possessed the 
maritime countries of Valentia and Catalonia. 
To the ambitious Peter a crown was presented, 
which he might justly claim by his marriage 
with the sister of Mainfroy, and by the dying 
voice of Conradin, who from the scaffold had 
cast a ring to his heir and avenger. Pal.cologus 
was easily persuaded to divert his enemy from a 
foreign war by a rebellion at home; and a 
Greek subsidy of twenty-five thousand ounces 
of gold was most profitably applied to arm a 
Ca.ulan fleet, which sailed under a holy banner 
to the specious attack of the Saracens of Africa. 
In the disguise of a monk or beggar, the inde- 
fatigable missionary of revolt flew from Con- 
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stantinople to Rome, and from Sicily to Sara- 
gossa: the treaty was sealed with the signet of 
pope Nicholas himself, the enemy of Charles; 
and his deed of gift transferred the fiefs of St. 
Peter from the house of Anjou to that of Arra- 
gon. So widcly diffused and so freely circulated, 
the secret was preserved above two years with 
impenetrable discretion; and each of the con- 
spirators imbibed the maxim of Peter, who de- 
clared that he would cut off his left hand if it 
were conscious of the intentions of his right. The 
mine was prepared with deep and dangerous 
artifice; but it may be questioned whether the 
instant explosion of Palermo were the effect of 
accident or design. 

On the vigil of Easter a procession of the dis- 
armed citizens visited a church without the 
walls, and a noble damsel was rudely insulted 
by a French soldier.“ The ravisher was in- 
stantly punished with death; and if the people 
was at first scatgered by a military force, their 
numbers and fury prevailed: the conspirators 
seized the opportunity; the flame spread over 
the island, and eight thousand French were ex- 
terminated in a promiscuous massacre, which 
has obtained the name of the SictLian VESPERS. ** 
From every city the banners of freedom and the 
church were displayed: the revolt was inspired 
by the presence or the soul of Procida; and 
Peter of Arragon, who sailed from the African 
coast to Palermo, was saluted as the king and 
saviour of the isle. By the rebellion of a people 
on whom he had so long trampled with im- 
punity, Charles was astonished and confounded ; 
and in the first agony of grief and devotion he 
was heard to exclaim, “‘O God! if thou hast de- 
creed to humble me, grant me at least a genue 
and gradual descent from the pinnacle of great- 
ness!’’ His fleet and army, which already filled 
the seaports of Italy, were hastily recalled from 
the service of the Grecian war; and the situation 
of Messina exposed that town to the first storm 
of his revenge. Feeble in themselves, and yet 
hopcless of foreign succour, the citizens would 
have repented and submitted on the assurance 
of full pardon and their ancient privileges. But 
the pride of the monarch was already rekindled ; 
and the most fervent entreaties of the legate 
could extort no more than a promise that he 
would forgive the remainder after a chosen list 
of eight hundred rebels had been yielded to his 
discretion. The despair of the Messinese re- 
newed their courage: Peter of Arragon ap- 
proached to their relief,“4 and his rival was 
driven back by the failure of provision and the 
terrors of the equinox to the Calabrian shore. 
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At the same moment the Catalan admiral, the 
famous Roger de Loria, swept the channel with 
an invincible squadron: the French ficet, more 
numerous in transports than in galleys, was 
either burnt or destroyed; and the same blow 
assured the independence of Sicily and the 
safety of the Greek empire. A few days before 
his death the emperor Michael rejoiced in the 
fall of an enemy whom he hated and esteemed; 
and perhaps he might be content with the pop- 
ular judgment, that, had they not been matched 
with each other, Constantinople and Italy must 
speedily have obeyed the same master.** From 
this disastrous moment the life of Charles was a 
series of misfortunes: his capital was insulted, 
his son was madc prisoner, and he sunk into the 
grave without recovering the isle of Sicily, 
which, after a war of twenty years, was finally 
severed from the throne of Naples, and trans- 
ferred, as an independent kingdom, toa younger 
branch of the house of Arragon.*® 

I shall not, I trust, be accused of superstition; 
but I must remark that, even in this world, the 
natural order of events will sometimes atford 
the strong appearances of moral retribution. 
The first Palzologus had saved his empire by 
involving the kingdoms of the West in rebellion 
and blood; and from these seeds of discord up- 
rose a generation of iron men, who assaulted 
and endangered the empire of his son. In mod- 
ern times our debts and taxes are the secret 
poison which still corrodes the bosom of peace; 
but in the weak and disorderly government of 
the middle ages it was agitated by the present 


evil of the disbanded armics. ‘Too idle to work, © 


too proud to beg, the mercenaries were accus- 
tomed to a life of rapine: they could rob with 
more dignity and effect under a banner and a 
chief; and the sovereign, to whom their service 
was useless and their presence importunate, ¢n- 
deavoured to discharge the torrent on some 
neighbouring countries. After the peace of 
Sicily, many thousands of Genoese, Catalans,“ 
etc., who had fought by sea and land under the 
standard of Anjou or Arragon, were blended 
into one nation by the resemblance of their 
manners and interest. They heard that the 
Greek provinces of Asia were invaded by the 
Turks: they resolved to share the harvest of pay 
and plunder; and Frederic king of Sicily most 
liberally contributed the mcans of their de- 
parture. In a warfare of twenty years a ship or 
a camp was become their country; arms were 
their sole profession and property; valour was 
the only virtue which they knew; their women 
had imbibed the fearless temper of their lovers 
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and husbands: it was reported that with a stroke 
of their broad-sword the Catalans could cleave 
a horseman and a horse; and the report itself 
was a powerful weapon. Roger de Flor was the 
most popular of their chiefs; and his personal 
merit overshadowed the dignity of his prouder 
rivals of Arragon. The offspring of a marriage 
between a German gentleman of the court of 
Frederic the Second and a damsel of Brindisi, 
Roger was successively a templar, an apostate, 
a pirate, and at length the richest and most 
powerful admiral of the Mediterranean. He 
sailed from Messina to Constantinople with 
eighteen galleys, four great ships, and eight 
thousand adventurers; and his previous treatv 
was faithfully accomplished by Andronicus the 
Elder, who accepted with joy and terror this 
formidable succour, A palace was allotted for 
his reception, and a niece of the emperor was 
given in marriage to the valiant stranger. who 
was immediately created vreat duke or adiniral 
of Romania. After a decent repose he trans- 
ported his troops over the Propontis, and boldly 
led them against the ‘Turks: in two bloody bat- 
tles thirty thousand of the Moslems were slain: 
he raised the siege of Philadelphia, and deserved 
the name of the deliverer of Asia. But after a 
short season of prosperity the cloud of slavery 
and ruin again burst on that unhappy province. 
The inhabitants escaped (says a Greek his- 
torian) from the smoke into the flames; and the 
hostility of the Turks was less peraicious than 
the friendship of the Catalans. The lives and 
fortunes which they had rescued they consid- 
ered as their own: the willing or reluctant maid 
was saved from the race of circumcision for the 
embraces of a Christian soldier: the exaction of 
fines and supplies was enforced by licenticus 
rapine and arbitrary executions; and, on the 
resistance of Magnesia, the great duke besieged 
a city of the Roman empire.“ These disorders 
he excused by the wrongs and passions of a vic- 
torious army; nor would his own authority or 
person have been safe had he dared to punish 
his faithful followers, who were defrauded of 
the just and covenanted price of their services. 
The threats and complaints of Andronicus dis- 
closed the nakedness of the empire. His golden 
bull had invited no more than five hundred 
horse and a thousand foot soldiers; yet the 
crowds of voluntcers who migrated to the East 
had been enlisted and fed by his spontaneous 
bounty. While his bravest allies were content 
with three byzants or picces of gold for the 
monthly pay, an ounce or even two ounces of 
gold were assigned to the Catalans, whose an- 
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nual pension would thus amount to near a hun- 
dred pounds sterling: one of their chiefs had 
modestly rated at three hundred thousand 
crowns the value of his future merits; and above 
a million had been issued from the treasury for 
the maintenance of these costly mercenaries. A 
crue! tax had been imposed on the corn of the 
husbandmen: one-third was retrenched from 
the salaries of the public officers; and the stand- 
ard of the coin was so shamefully debased, 
that of the four-and-twenty parts only five were 
of pure gold. At the summons of the emperor, 
Roger evacuated a province which no longer 
supplied the materials of rapine; but he refused 
to disperse his troops; and while his style was 
respectful, his conduct was independent and 
hostile. He protested that, if the emperor should 
march against him, he would advance forty 
paces to kiss the ground before him; but in 
rising from this prostrate attitude Roger had a 
lile and sword at the service of his friends. The 
great duke of Romania condescended to accept 
the title and ornaments of Caesar; but he re- 
jected the new proposal of the government of 
Asia with a subsidy of corn and money, on con- 
dition that he should reduce his troops to the 
harmless number of three thousand men. Assas- 
sination is the last resource of cowards. The 
Cesar was tempted to visit the royal residence 
of Adrianople; in the apartment, and before the 
eyes, of the empress he was stabbed by the 
Alani guards; and, though the deed was im- 
puted to their private revenge, his countrymen, 
who dwelt at Constantinople in the security of 
peace, were involved in the same proscription 
by the prince or people. ‘The loss of their leader 
intimidated the crowd of adventurers, who 
hoisted the sails of fight, and were soon scat- 
tered round the coasts of the Mediterrancan. 
But a veteran band of fifteen hundred Catalans 
or French stood firm in the strong fortress of 
Gallipoli on the Hellespont, displayed the ban- 
ners of Arragon, and offered to revenge and 
justify their chief by an equal combat of ten or 
a hundred warriors. Instead of accepting this 
bold defiance, the emperor Michael, the son 
and colleague of Andronicus, resolved to op- 
press them with the weight of multitudes: every 
“nerve was strained to form an army of thirteen 
thousand horse and thirty thousand foot, and 
the Propontis was covered with the ships of the 
Greeks and Genoese. In two battles by sea and 
l»nd these mighty forces were encountered and 
overthrown by the despair and discipline of the 
Catalans: the young emperor fled to the palace, 
and an insufficient guard of light-horse was left 
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for the protection of the open country. Victory 
renewed the hopes and numbers of the adven- 
turers; every nation was blended under the 
name and standard of the great company; and 
three thousand Turkish proselytes deserted from 
the Imperial service to join this military associ- 
ation. In the possession of Gallipoli the Cata- 
lans intercepted the trade of Constantinople 
and the Black Sea, while they spread their dev- 
astations on cither side of the Hellespont over 
the confines of Europe and Asia. To prevent 
their approach the greatest part of the Byzan- 
tine territory was laid waste by the Greeks 
themselves: the peasants and their cattle retired 
into the city; and myriads of sheep and oxen, 
for which neither place nor food could be pro- 
cured, were unprofitably slaughtered on the 
same day. Four times the emperor Andronicus 
sued for peace, and four times he was inflexibly 
repulsed, till the want of provisions and the dis- 
cord of the chiefs compelled the Catalans to 
evacuate the banks of the Hellespont and the 
neighbourhood of the capital. After their sep- 
aration from the Turks, the remains of the great 
company pursued their march through Mace- 
donia and Thessaly, to seek a new establish- 
ment in the heart of Greece. *° 

After some ages of oblivion Greece was awak- 
ened to new misfortunes by the arms of the 
Latins. In the two hundred and fifty years be- 
tween the first and the last conquest of Con- 
stantinople that venerable land was disputed 
by a multitude of petty tyrants; without the 
comforts of freedom and genius, her ancient 
cities were again plunged in foreign and intcs- 
tine war; and, if servitude be preferable to 
anarchy, they might repose with joy under the 
Turkish yoke. I shall not pursue the obscure 
and various dynastics that rose and fell on the 
continent or mn the isles; but our silence on the 
fate of ATHENS®* would argue a strange ingrat- 
itude to the first and purest school of liberal 
science and amusement. In the partition of the 
einpire the principality of Athens and Thebes 
was assigned to Otho de la Roche, a noble 
warrior of Burgundy,” with the ttle of great 
duke, which the Latins understood in thcir 
own sense, and the Greeks more foolishly de- 
rived from the age of Constantine.** Otho fol- 
lowed the standard of the marquis of Mont- 
ferrat: the ample state which he acquired by a 
miracle of conduct or fortune,*® was peaceably 
inherited by his son and two grandsons, till the 
family, though not the nation, was changed by 
the marriage of an heiress into the elder branch 
of the house of Brienne. The son of that mar- 
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riage, Walter de Brienne, succeeded to the 
duchy of Athens; and, with the aid of some 
Catalan mercenaries, whom he invested with 
fiefs, reduced above thirty castles of the vassal 
or neighbouring lords. But when he was in- 
formed of the approach and ambition of the 
great company, he collected a force of scven 
hundred knights, six thousand four hundred 
horse, and eight thousand foot, and boldly met 
them on the banks of the river Cephisus in 
Beeotia. The Catalans amounted to no more 
than three thousand five hundred horse and 
four thousand foot; but the deficiency of num- 
bers was compensated by stratagem and order. 
They formed round their camp an artificial in- 
undation; the duke and his knights advanced 
without fear or precaution on the verdant 
meadow; their horses plunged into the bog, 
and he was cut in pieces, with the greatest part 
of the French cavalry. His family and nation 
were expelled; and his son Walter de Brienne, 
the titular duke of Athens, the tyrant of Flor- 
ence, and the constable of France, lost his life 
in the field of Poitiers. Attica and Becotia were 
the rewards of the victorious Catalans; they 
married the widows and daughters of the slain; 
and during fourteen years the great company 
was the terror of the Grecian states. Their fac- 
tions drove them to acknowledge the sover- 
eignty of the house of Arragon; and during the 
remainder of the fourteenth century Athens, as 
a government or an appanage, was successively 
bestowed by the kings of Sicily. After the 
French and Catalans, the third dynasty was 
that of the Accaioli, a family, plebeian at Flor- 
ence, potent at Naples, and sovereign in 
Greece. Athens, which they embellished with 
new buildings, became the capital of a state 
that extended over Thebes, Argos, Corinth, 
Delphi, and a part of Thessaly; and their reign 
was finally determincd by Mohammed the 
Second, who strangled the last duke, and edu- 
cated his sons in the discipline and religion of 
the seraglio. 

Athens, * though no more than the shadow of 
her fornier self, still contains about eight or ten 
thousand inhabitants: of these, three-fourths 
are Greeks in religion and language; and the 
Turks, who compose the remaindcr, have re- 
laxed, in their intercourse with the citizens, 
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somewhat of the pride and gravity of their 
national character. The olive-tree, the gift of 
Minerva, flourishes in Attica; nor has the honey 
of Mount Hymettus lost any part of its ex- 
quisite flavor :*” but the languid trade is monop- 
olised by strangers, and the agriculture of a 
barren land is abandoned to the vagrant Wal- 
lachians. The Athenians are still distinguished 
by the subtlety and acuteness of their under- 
standings; but these qualities, unless ennobled 
by freedom and enlightened by study, will de- 
generate into a low and selfish cunning: and it 
is a proverbial saying of the country, ‘‘From 
the Jews of Thessalonica, the Turks of Negro- 
pont, and the Grecks of Athens, good Lord 
deliver us!’ This artful people has eluded the 
tyranny of the Turkish bashaws by an expedient 
which alleviates their servitude and aggravates 
their shame. About the middle of the last cen- 
tury the Athenians chose for their protector the 
Kislar Aga, or chief black eunuch of the ser- 
aglio. This A&thiopian slave, who possesses the 
sultan’s ear, condescends to accept the tribute 
of thirty thousand crowns: his lieutenant, the 
Waywode, whom he annually confirms, may 
reserve for his own about five or six thousand 
more; and such is the policy of the citizens, that 
they seldom fail to remove and punish an op- 
pressive governor, Their private differences are 
decided by the archbishop, one of the richest 
prelates of the Greek church, since he possesses 
a revenuc of one thousand pounds sterling; and 
by a tribunal of the eight geronff or elders, 
chosen in the eight quarters of the city: the 
noble families cannot trace their pedigree above 
three hundred years; but their principal mem- 
bers are distinguished by a grave demeanour, a 
fur cap, and the lofty appellation of archon. By 
some, who delight in the contrast, the modern 
language of Athens is represented as the most 
corrupt and barbarous of the seventy dialects of 
the vulgar Greek:®* this picture is too darkly 
coloured ; but it would not be easy, in the coun- 
try of Plato and Demosthenes, to find a reader 
or a copy of their works. The Athenians walk 
with supine indifference among the glorious 
ruins of antiquity; and such is the debase- 
ment of their character, that they are inca- 
pable of admiring the genius of their predeces- 
sors. 
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Civil Wars, and Ruin of the Greek Empire. Reigns of Andronicus the Elder and 
Younger, and Fohn Pala@ologus. Regency, Revolt, Reign, and Abdication of John 
Cantacuzene. Establishment of a Genoese Colony at Pera or Galata. Their Wars 
with the Empire and City of Constantinople. 


HE long reign of Andronicus! the elder is 

; chicfly memorable by the disputes of the 
Greek church, the invasion of the Cata- 

lans, and the rise of the Ottoinan power. He is 
celebrated as the most learned and virtuous 
prince of the age; but such virtue, and such 
learning, contributed neither to the perfection 
of the individual nor to the happiness of society. 
A slave of the most abject superstition, he was 
surrounded on all sides by visible and invisible 
enemies; nor were the flaines of hell less dread- 
ful to his fancy than those of a Catalan or ‘Turk- 
ish war. Under the reign of the Pal.cologi the 
choice of the patriarch was the most important 
business of the state, the heads of the Greek 
church were ambitious and fanatic monks; and 
their vices or virtues, their learning or igno- 
rance, were equally mischievous or contempt- 
ible. By his intemperate discipline the patri- 
arch Athanasius? excited the hatred of the cler- 
gy and people: he was heard to declare that the 
sinner should swallow the last dregs of the cup 
of penance; and the foolish tale was propagated 
of his punishing a sacrilegious ass that had 
tasted the lettuce of a convent garden. Driven 
from the throne by the universal clamour 
Athanasius composed before his retreat two 
papers of a very opposite cast. lis public testa- 
nent was in the tone of charity and resignation; 
the private codicil breathed the direst anathe- 
mas against the authors of his disgrace, whom 
he excluded for ever from the communion of the 
Holy Trinity, the angels, and the saints. ‘This 
last paper he enclosed in an earthen pot, which 
was placed, by his ordcr, on the top of one of the 
pillars in the done of St. Sophia, in the distant 
hope of discovery and revenge. At the end of 
four years some youths, climbing by a ladder in 
search of pigeons’ nests, detected the fatal se- 
cret; and, as Andronicus felt himself touched 
and bound by the excommunication, he trerm- 
bled on the brink of the abyss which had been 
so treacherously dug under his feet. A synod of 
bishops was instantly convened to debate this 
important question: the rashness of these clan- 
destine anathemas was generally condemned; 


but as the knot could be untied only by the 
same hand, as that hand was now deprived of 
the crosier, it appeared that this posthumous 
decree was irrevocable by any earthly power. 
Some faint testimonies of repentance and par- 
don were extorted from the author of the mis- 
chief; but the conscience of the emperor was 
still wounded, and he desired, with no less ar- 
dour than Athanasius himself, the restoration of 
a patriarch by whom alone he could be healed. 
At the dead of night a monk rudely knocked at 
the door of the royal bed-chamber, announcing 
a revelation of plague and famine, of inunda- 
tions and earthquakes. Andronicus started from 
his bed and spent the night in prayer, till he 
felt, or thought that he felt, a slight motion of 
the earth. The emperor on foot led the bishops 
and monks to the cell of Athanasius; and, after 
a proper resistance, the saint, from whom this 
message had been sent, consented to absolve the 
prince and govern the church of Constantino- 
ple. Untamed by disgrace, and hardened by 
solitude. the shepherd was again odious to the 
flock, and his enemies contrived a singular, 
and, as it proved, a successful, mode of revenge. 
In the night they stole away the fvot-stool or 
foot-cloth of his throne, which they secretly re- 
placed with the decoration of a satirical picture. 
The emperor was painted with a bridle in his 
mouth, and Athanasius leading the tractable 
beast to the feet of Christ. ‘The authors of the 
libel were detected and punished; but as their 
lives had been spared, the Christian priest in 
sullen indignation retired to his cell; and the 
eyes of Andronicus, which had been opened for 
a moment, were again closed by his successor. 

If this transaction be one of the most curious 
and important of a reign of fifty years, I cannot 
at least accuse the brevity of my materials, since 
I reduce into some few pages the enormous 
folios of Pachymer,? Cantacuzene, ‘and Niceph- 
orus Gregoras,® who have composed the pro- 
lix and languid story of the times. The name 
and situation of the emperor John Cantacuzene 
might inspire the most lively curiosity. His 
memorials of forty years extend from the revolt 
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of the younger Andronicus to his own abdica- 
tion of the empire; and it is observed that, like 
Moses and Czsar, he was the principal actor in 
the scenes which he describes. But in this elo- 
quent work we should vainly seek the sincerity 
of a hero or a penitent. Retired in a cloister 
from the vices and passions of the world, he pre- 
sents not a confession, but an apology, of the life 
of an ambitious statesman. Instead of unfolding 
the true counsels and characters of men, he dis- 
plays the smooth and specious surface of events, 
highly varnished with his own praises and those 
of his friends. Their motives are always pure; 
their ends always legitimate: they conspire and 
rebel without any views of interest; and the 
violence which they inflict or suffer is celebrated 
as the spontaneous effect of reason .nd virtue. 

After the example of the first of the Palzeolo- 
gi, the elder Andronicus associated his son 
Michael to the honours of the purple; and from 
the age of eighteen to his premature death, that 
prince was acknowledged, above twenty-five 
years, as the second emperor of the Greeks.® At 
the head of an army he excited neither the 
fears of the enemy nor the jealousy of the court: 
his modesty and patience were never tempted 
to compute the years of his father; nor was that 
father compelled to repent of his liberality 
either by the virtues or vices of his son. The son 
of Michael was named Andronicus from his 
grandfather, to whose early favour he was intro- 
duced by that nominal resemblance. The blos- 
soms of wit and beauty increased the fondness 
of the elder Andronicus; and, with the common 
vanity of age, he expected to realise in the sec- 
ond, the hope which had been disappointed in 
the first, generation. The boy was cducated in 
the palace as an heir and a favourite; and in the 
oaths and acclamations of the people, the august 
triad was formed by the names of the father, the 
son, and the grandson. But the younger Andron- 
icus was specdily corrupted by his infant great- 
ness, while he beheld with puerile impatience 
the double obstacle that hung, and might long 
hang, over his rising ambition. It was not to ac- 
quire fame, or to diffuse happiness, that he so 
eagerly aspired: wealth and impunity were in 
his eyes the most precious attributes of a mon- 
arch; and his first indiscreet demand was the 
sovercignty of some rich and fertile island, 
where he might lead a life of independence and 
pleasure. The emperor was offended by the 
loud and frequent intemperance which disturb- 
ed his capital; the sums which his parsimony 
denied were supplied by the Genoese usurers of 
Pera; and the oppressive debt, which consoli- 
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dated the interest of a faction, could be dis- 
charged only by a revolution. A beautiful fe- 
male, a matron in rank, a prostitute in manners, 
had instructed the younger Andronicus in the 
rudiments of love; but he had reason to suspect 
the nocturnal visits of a rival; and a stranger 
passing through the street was pierced by the 
arrows of his guards, who were placed in am- 
bush at her door. That stranger was his brother, 
prince Manuel, who languished and died of his 
wound; and the emperor Michael, their com- 
mon father, whose health was in a declining 
state, expired on the eighth day, lamenting the 
loss of both his children.” However guiltless in 
his intention, the younger Andronicus might 
impute a brother’s and a father's death to the 
consequence of his own vices; and deep was the 
sigh of thinking and fecling men when they per- 
ceived, instead of sorrow and repentance, his 
ill-dissembled joy on the removal of two odious 
competitors. By these melancholy events, and 
the increase of his disorders, the mind of the 
elder emperor was gradually alienated; and, 
after many fruitless reproofs, he transferred on 
another grandson* his hopes and affection. ‘The 
change was announced by the new oath of al- 
legiance to the reigning sovereign, and the per- 
son whom he should appoint for his successor, 
and the acknowledged heir, after a repetition of 
insults and complaints, was exposed to the in- 
dignity of a public trial. Before the sentence, 
which would probably have condemned him to 
a dungeon or a cell, the emperor was informed 
that the palace courts were filled with the arin- 
ed followers of his grandson; the judginent was 
softencd to a treaty of reconciliation; and the 
triumphant escape of the prince encouraged the 
ardour of the younger faction. 

Yet the capital, the clergy, and the senate 
adhered to the person, or at least to the govern- 
ment, of the old emperor; and it was only in the 
provinces, by flight, and revolt, and foreign 
succour, that the malcontents could hope to 
vindicate their cause and subvert his throne. 
The soul of the enterprise was the great domces- 
tic John Cantacuzene: the sally from Constan- 
tinople is the first date of his actions and me- 
morials; and if his own pen be most descriptive 
of his patriotism, an unfriendly historian has 
not refused to celebrate the zeal and ability 
which he displayed in the service of the young 
emperor. That prince escaped from the capital 
under the pretence of hunting; erccted his 
standard at Adrianoplec; and, in a few days, 
assembled fifty thousand horse and foot, whom 
neither honour nor duty could have armed 
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against the barbarians. Such a force might have 
saved or commanded the empire; but their 
counsels were discordant, their motions were 
slow and doubtful, and their progress was 
checked by intrigue and negotiation. The quar- 
rel of the two Andronici was protracted, and 
suspended, and renewed, during a ruinous 
period of seven years. In the first treaty the 
relics of the Greek empire were divided: Con- 
stantinople, Thessalonica, and the islands were 
left to the elder, while the younger acquired the 
sovereignty of the greatest part of Thrace, from 
Philippi to the Byzantine limit. By the second 
treaty he stipulated the payment of his troops, 
his immediate coronation, and an adequate 
share of the power and revenue of the state. ‘The 
third civil war was terminated by the surprise 
of Constantinople, the final retreat of the old 
emperor, and the sole reign of his victorious 
grandson. The reasons of this delay may be 
found in the characters of the men and of the 
times. When the heir of the monarchy first 
pleaded his wrongs and his apprehensions, he 
was heard with pity and applause; and his ad- 
herents repeated * all sides the inconsistent 
promise that he would increase the pay of the 
soldiers and alleviate the burdens of the people. 
The grievances of forty years were mingled in 
his revolt; and the rising generation was fatigued 
by the endless prospect of a reign whose favour- 
ites and maxims were of other times. ‘The youth 
of Andronicus had been without spirit, his age 
was without reverence: his taxes produced an 
annual revenue of five hundred thousand 
pounds; yet the richest of the sovereigns of 
Christendom was incapable of maintaining 
three thousand horse and twenty gallcys, to re- 
sist the destructive progress of the Turks.® “How 
diflerent,”’ said the younger Andronicus, “‘is my 
situation from that of the son of Philip! Alex- 
ander might complain that his father would 
leave him nothing to conquer: alas! my grand- 
sire will leave me nothing to lose.’? But the 
Greeks were soon adinonishcd that the public 
disorders could not be healed by a civil war; 
and that their young favourite was not destined 
to be the saviour of a falling empire. On the 
first repulse his party was broken by his own 
levity, their intestine discord, and the intrigues 
of the ancient court, which tenipted each mal- 
content to desert or betray the cause of rebel- 
lion. Andronicus the younger was touched with 
r*morse, or fatigued with business, or deceived 
by negotiation: pleasure rather than power was 
his aim; and the licence of maintaining a thou- 
sand hounds, a thousand hawks, and a thou- 
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sand huntsmen, was sufficient to sully his fame 
and disarm his ambition. 

Let us now survey the catastrophe of this 
busy plot and the final situation of the principal 
actors.'° The age of Andronicus was consumed 
in civil discord; and, amidst the events of war 
and treaty, his power and reputation contin- 
ually decayed, till the fatal night in which the 
gates of the city and palace were opened with- 
out resistance to his grandson. His principal 
commander scorned the repeated warnings of 
danger; and, retiring to rest in the vain security 
of ignorance, abandoned the feeble monarch, 
with some priests and pages, to the terrors of a 
sleepless night. These terrors were quickly real- 
ised by the hostile shouts which proclaimed the 
titles and victory of Andronicus the younger; 
and the aged emperor, falling prostrate before 
an image of the Virgin, despatched a suppliant 
message to resign the sccptre and to obtain his 
life at the hands of the conqueror. The answer 
of his grandson was decent and pious; at the 
prayer of his friends the younger Andronicus 
assumed the sole administration; but the elder 
still enjoyed the name and pre-eminence of the 
first emperor, the use of the great palace, and a 
pension of twenty-four thousand pieces of gold, 
one half of which was assigned on the royal 
treasure and the other on the fishery of Con- 
Stantinople. But his impotence was soon exposed 
to contempt and oblivion; the vast silence of the 
palace was disturbed only by the cattle and 
poultry of the neighbourhood, which roved with 
inipunity through the solitary courts; and a re- 
duced allowance of ten thousand pieces of gold" 
was all that he could ask and more than he 
could hope. His calamities were embittered by 
the gradual extinction of sight; his confinement 
was rendered each day more rigorous; and dur- 
ing the absence and sickness of his grandson, 
his inhuman keepers, by the threats of instant 
death, compelled him to exchange the purple 
for the monastic habit and profession. The 
monk Antony had renounced the pomp of the 
world: yet he had occasion for a coarse fur in 
the winter season; and as wine was forbidden 
by his confessor, and water by his physician, the 
sherbet of Egvpt was his common drink. It was 
not without difficulty that the late emperor 
could procure three or four pieces to satisfy 
these simple wants; and if he bestowed the gold 
to relieve the more painful distress of a friend, 
the sacrifice is of some weight in the scale of hu- 
manity and religion. Four years after his abdi- 
cation Andronicus, or Antony, expired in a cell, 
in the seventy-fourth year of his age: and the 
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last strain of adulation could only promise a 
more splendid crown of glory in heaven than he 
had enjoyed upon earth." 

Nor was the reign of the younger, more glori- 
ous or fortunate than that of the elder, Androni- 
cus.!* He gathered the fruits of ambition; but 
the taste was transient and bitter: in the su- 
preme station he lost the remains of his early 
popularity; and the defects of his character be- 
came still more conspicuous to the world. The 
public reproach urged him to march in person 
against the Turks; nor did his courage fail in 
the hour of trial; but a defeat and a wound 
were the only trophies of his expedition in Asia, 
which confirmed the establishment of the Otto- 
man monarchy. The abuses of the civil govern- 
ment attained their full maturity and perfec- 
tion: his neglect of forms and the confusion of 
national dresses are deplored by the Greeks as 
the fatal symptoms of the decay of the empire. 
Andronicus was old before his time; the intem- 
perance of youth had accelerated the infirmities 
of age; and after being rescued from a danger- 
ous malady by nature, or physic, or the Virgin, 
he was snatched away before he had accom- 
plished his forty-fifth year. He was twice mar- 
ried; and as the progress of the Latins in arms 
and arts had softened the prejudices of the By- 
zantine court, his two wives were chosen in the 
princely houses of Germany and Italy. The first, 
Agnes at home, Irene in Greece, was daughter 
of the duke of Brunswick. Her father'4 was a 
petty lord’® in the poor and savage regions of 
the north of Germany;'® yet he derived some 
revenue from his silver-mines;)’ and his family- 
is celebrated by the Greeks as the most ancient 
and noble of the Teutonic nanie.’® After the 
death of this childless princess, Andronicus 
sought in marriage Jane, the sister of the count 
of Savoy;!* and his suit was preferred to that of 
the French king.?° The count respected in his 
sister the superior majesty of a Roman empress: 
her retinue was composed of knights and ladies; 
she was regenerated and crowned in St. Sophia 
under the more orthodox appellation of Anne; 
and, at the nuptial feast, the Greeks and Ital- 
ians vied with each other in the martial exer- 
cises of tilts and tournaments. 

The empress Anne of Savoy survived her 
husband: their son, John Palzologus, was left 
an orphan and an emperor in the ninth year of 
his age; and his weakness was protected by the 
first and most deserving of the Greeks. ‘The long 
and cordial friendship of his father for John 
Cantacuzene is alike honourable to the prince 
and the subject. It had been formed amidst the 
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pleasures of their youth: their families were al- 
most equally noble ;*" and the recent lustre of 
the purple was amply compensated by the en- 
ergy of a private education. We have seen that 
the young emperor was saved by Cantacuzene 
from the power of his grandfather; and. after 
six years of civil war, the same favourite brought 
him back in triumph to the palace of Constan- 
tinople. Under the reign of Andronicus the 
younger, the great domestic ruled the emperor 
and the empire; and it was by his valour and 
conduct that the isle of Lesbos and the princi- 
pality of AZtolia were restored to their ancient 
allegiance. His enemies confess that among the 
public robbers Cantacuzene alone was moder- 
ate and abstemious; and the free and voluntary 
account which he produces of his own wealth” 
May sustain the presumption that it was de- 
volved by inheritance, and not accumulated by 
rapine. He does not indeed specify the value of 
his money, plate, and jewels, yet, after a \olun- 
tary gift of two hundred vases of silver, after 
much had been secreted by his friends and plun- 
dered by his foes, his forfeit treasures were suf- 
ficient for the equipment of a fleet of seventy 
galleys. He does not measure the size and num- 
ber of his estates; but his granaries were heaped 
with an incredible store of wheat and barley; 
and the labour of a thousand yoke of oxen 
might cultivate, according to the practice of an- 
tiquity, about sixty-two thousand five hundred 
acres of arable land.”* His pastures were stocked 
with two thousand five hundred brood mares, 
two hundred camels, three hundred mules, five 
hundred asses, five thousand horned cattle, fifty 
thousand hogs, and seventy thousand shcep:?4 
a precious record of rural opulence in the last 
period of the empire, and in a land, most prob- 
ably in ‘Thrace, so repeatedly wasted by foreign 
and domestic hostility. The favour of Canta- 
cuzene was above his fortune. In the moments 
of familiarity, in the hour of sickness, the em- 
peror was desirous to level the distance between 
them, and pressed his friend to accept the dia- 
dem and purple. The virtue of the great domes- 
tic, which is attested by his own pen, resisted 
the dangerous proposal; but the last testainent 
of Andronicus the younger named him the 
guardian of his son, and the regent af the empire. 

Had the regent found a suitable return of 
obedience and gratitude, perhaps he would 
have acted with pure and zealous fidelity in the 
service of his pupil.25 A guard of five hundred 
soldiers watched over his person and the palace; 
the funeral of the late emperor was decently 
perforn.ed, the capital was silent and submis- 
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sive, and five hundred letters, which Cantacu- 
zene despatched in the first month, informed 
the provinces of their loss and their duty. ‘The 
prospect of a tranquil minority was blasted by 
the great duke or admiral Apocaucus; and to 
exaggerate /us perfidy, the Imperial historian is 
pleased to magnify his own imprudence in 
raising him to that office against the advice of 
his more sagacious sovereign. Bold and subtle, 
rapacious and profuse, the avarice and ambi- 
tion of Apocaucus were by turns subservient to 
each other, and his talents were applied to the 
ruin of his country. His arrogance was height- 
ened by the command of a naval force and an 
impregnable castle, and under the mask of 
oaths and flattery he secretly conspired against 
his benefactor. ‘The female court of the empress 
was bribed and directed; he encouraged Anne 
of Savoy to assert, by the law of nature, the 
tutelage of her son; the love of power was dis- 
guised by the anxiety of maternal tenderness; 
and the founder of the Palzologi had instructed 
his posterity to dread the example of a perfidi- 
ous guardian. The patriarch John of Apri was 
a proud and feeble ~!d man, encompassed by a 
numerous and hungry kindred. He produced 
an obsolete epistle of Andronicus, which be- 
queathed the prince and people to his pious care: 
the fate of his predecessor Arsenius prompted 
him to prevent, rather than punish, the crimes 
of a usurper; and Apocaucus smiled at the suc- 
cess of his own flattery when he beheld the By- 
zantine priest assuming the state and temporal 
claims of the Roman pontiff.2° Between three 
persons so different in their station and charac- 
ter a private league was concluded: a shadow of 
authority was restored to the senate, and the 
people was tempted by the name of freedom. By 
this powerful confederacy the great domestic 
was assaulted at first with clandestine, at length 
with open arms. His prerogatives were dis- 
puted, his opinions slighted, his friends perse- 
cuted, and his safety was threatened both in the 
camp and city. In his absence on the public 
service he was accused of treason, proscribed as 
an enemy of the church and state, and deliver- 
ed, with all his adherents, to the sword of jus- 
tice, the vengeance of the people, and the power 
of the devil; his fortunes were confiscated, his 
aged mother was cast into prison, all his past 
services were buried in oblivion, and he was 
driven by injustice to perpetrate the crime of 
which he was accused.”’ From the review of his 
preceding conduct, Cantacuzene appears to 
have been guiltless of any treasonable designs; 
and the only suspicion of his innocence must 
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arise from the vehemence of his protestations, 
and the sublime purity which he ascribes to his 
own virtue. While the empress and patriarch 
still affected the appearances of harmony, he 
repeatedly solicited the permission of retiring to 
a private, and even a monastic life. After he had 
been declared a public enemy it was his fervent 
wish to throw himself at the feet of the young 
emperor, and to receive without a murmur the 
stroke of the executioner: it was not without re- 
luctance that he listened to the voice of reason, 
which inculcated the sacred duty of saving his 
family and friends, and proved that he could 
only save them by drawing the sword and as- 
suming the Imperial title. 

In the strong city of Demotica, his peculiar 
domain, the emperor John Cantacuzcnus was 
invested with the purple buskins: his right leg 
was clothed by his noble kinsman, the left by 
the Latin chiefs, on whom he conferred the or- 
der of knighthood. But even in this act of revolt 
he was still studious of loyalty; and the titles of 
John Palzologus and Anne of Savoy were pro- 
claimed before his own name and that of his 
wife Irene. Such vain ceremony is a thin dis- 
guise of rebellion; nor are there perhaps any 
personal wrongs that can authorise a subject to 
take arms against his sovereign: but the want 
of preparation and success may confirm the as- 
surance of the usurper that this decisive step 
was the effect of necessity rather than of choice. 
Constantinople adhered to the young emperor; 
the king of Bulgaria was invited to the relief of 
Adrianople; the principal cities of Thrace and 
Macedonia, after some hesitation, renounced 
their obedience to the great domestic; and the 
leaders of the troops and provinces were in- 
duced by their private interest to prefer the 
loose dominion of a woman and a priest. The 
army of Cantacuzene, in sixteen divisions, was 
stationed on the banks of the Melas to tempt or 
intimidate the capital: it was dispersed by 
treachery or fear, and the officers, more espe- 
cially the mercenary Latins, accepted the bribes 
and embraced the service of the Byzantine 
court. After this loss, the rebel emperor (he 
fluctuated between the two characters) took the 
road to Thessalonica with a chosen remnant; 
but he failed in his enterprise on that important 
place; and he was closely pursued by the great 
duke, his enemy Apocaucus, at the head of a 
superior power by sea and land. Driven from 
the coast, in his march, or rather flight, into the 
mountains of Servia, Cantacuzene assembled 
his troops to scrutinise those who were worthy 
and willing to accompany his broken fortunes. 
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A base majority bowed and retired; and his 
trusty band was diminished to two thousand, 
and at last to five hundred, volunteers. ‘The 
cral,?®5 or despot of the Servians, received him 
with generous hospitality; but the ally was in- 
sensibly degraded to a suppliant, a hostage, a 
captive; and, in this miserable dependence, he 
waited at the door of the barbarian, who could 
dispose of the life and liberty of a Roman em- 
peror. The most tempting offers could not per- 
suade the cral to violate his trust; but he soon 
inclined to the stronger side, and his friend was 
dismissed without injury to a new vicissitude of 
hopes and perils. Near six years the flamne of 
discord burnt with various success and unabated 
rage; the cities were distracted by the faction of 
the nobles and the plebeians—the Cantacuzeni 
and Palzologi: and the Bulgarians, the Ser- 
vians, and the Turks were invoked on both 
sides as the instruments of private ambition and 
the common ruin. The regent deplored the 
calamities of which he was the author and vic- 
tim: and his own experience might dictate a 
just and lively remark on the different nature of 
foreign and civil war. ‘The former,”’ said he, 
‘is the external warmth of summer, always tol- 
erable, and often beneficial; the latter is the 
deadly heat of a fever, which consumes without 
a remedy the vitals of the constitution.” 
The introduction of barbarians and savages 
into the contests of civilised nations is a measure 
pregnant with shame and mischief, which the 
interest of the moment may compel, but which 
is reprobated by the best principles of humanity 
and reason. It is the practice of both sides to’ 
accuse their enemies of the guilt of the first 
alliances; and those who fail in ‘their negotia- 
tions are loudest in their censure of tlie example 
which they envy and would gladly imitate. The 
Turks of Asia were less barbarous perhaps than 
the shepherds of Bulgaria and Servia, but their 
religion rendered them the implacable foes of 
Rome and Christianity. To acquire the friend- 
ship of their emirs, the two factions vied with 
each other in baseness and profusion: the dex- 
terity of Cantacuzene obtained the preference: 
but the succour and victory were dearly pur- 
chased by the marriage of his daughter with an 
infidel, the captivity of many thousand Chris- 
tians, and the passage of the Ottomans into 
Europe, the last and fatal stroke in the fall of the 
Roman empire. The inclining scale was de- 
cided in his favour by the death of Apocaucus, 
the just though singular retribution of his 
crimes. A crowd of nobles or plebeians whom he 
feared or hated had been seized by his orders in 
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the capital and the provinces, and the old pal- 
ace of Constantine was assigned for the place of 
their confinement. Some alterations in raising 
the walls and narrowing the cells had been in- 
geniously contrived to prevent their escape and 
aggravate their misery, and the work was in- 
cessantly pressed by the daily visits of the tyrant. 
His guards watched at the gate; and as he stood 
in the inner court to overlook the architects, 
without fear or suspicion, he was assaulted and 
laid breathless on the ground by two resolute 
prisoners of the Palzologian race,°® who were 
armed with sticks and animated by despair. On 
the rumour of revenge and liberty, the captive 
multitude broke their fetters, fortified their 
prison, and exposed from the battlements the 
tyrant’s head, presuming on the favour of the 
people and the clemency of the empress. Anne 
of Savov might rejoice in the fall of a haughty 
and ambitious minister; but while she delayed 
to resolve or to act, the populace, more espe- 
ciallv the mariners, were excited by the widow 
of the great duke to a sedition, an assault, and a 
massacre. The prisoners (of whom the far great- 
er part were guiltless or inglorious of the deed) 
escaped to a neighbouring church: they were 
slaughtered at the foot of the altar; and in his 
death the monster was not less bloody and ven- 
omous than in his life. Yet his talents alone up- 
held the cause of the young emperor; and his 
surviving assuciates, suspicious of each other, 
abandoncd the conduct of the war, and rejected 
the fairest termns of accominodation. In the be- 
ginning of the dispute the empress felt and com- 
plained that she was deceived by the enemies of 
Cantacuzene: the patriarch was employed to 
preach against the forgiveness of injuries; and 
her promise of immortal hatred was sealed by 
an oath under the penalty of excommunica- 
tion.*! But Anne soon learned to hate without a 
teacher: she beheld the misfortunes of the em- 
pire with the indifference of a stranger; her 
jealousy was exasperated by the competition of 
a rival empress; and on the first symptorns of a 
more yielding temper, she threatened the patri- 
arch to convene a synod and degrade him from 
his office. ‘Their incapacity and discord would 
have afforded the most decisive advantage; but 
the civil war was protracted by the weakness of 
both partics; and the moderation of Cantacu- 
zene has not escaped the reproach of timidity 
and indolence. He successively recovered the 
provinces and cities; and the realm of his pupil 
was measured by the walls of Constantinople; 
but the metropolis alone counterbalanced the 
rest of che enipire; nor could he attempt that 
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important conquest till he had secured in his 
favour the public voice and a private corre- 
spondence. An Italian, of the name of Faccio- 
lati,” had succeeded to the office of great duke: 
the ships, the guards, and the golden gate were 
subject to his command; but his humble ambi- 
tion was bribed to become the instrument of 
treachery; and the revolution was accomplish- 
ed without danger or bloodshed. Destitute of 
the powers of resistance or the hope of relief, the 
inflexible Anne would have still defended the 
palace, and have smiled to behold the capital in 
flames rather than in the possession of a rival. 
She yielded to the prayers of her friends and 
enemies, and the treaty was dictated by the con- 
queror, who professed a loyal and zealous at- 
tachment to the son of his benefactor. The 
marriage of his daughter with John Palzologus 
was at length consununated; the hereditary 
right of the pupil was, acknowledged, but the 
sole adininistration during ten years was vested 
in the guardian. ‘Two eniperors and three em- 
presses were scated on the Byzantine throne; 
and a gencral amnesty quieted the apprehen- 
sions and confirmed the property of the most 
guilty subjects. Lhe iesuval of the coronation 
and nuptials was celebrated with the appear- 
ances of concord and magnificence, and both 
were equally fallacious. During the late troubles 
the treasures of the state, and even the furniture 
of the palace, had been alienated or embezzled; 
the ruyal banquet was served in pewter or 
earthenware; and such was the proud poverty 
of the times, that the absence of gold and jewels 
was supplied by the paltry artifices of glass and 
gilt leather.*5 

I hasten to conclude the personal history of 
John Cantacuzene.*4 He triumphed and reign- 
ed; but his reign and triumph were clouded by 
the discontent of his own and the adverse fac- 
tion. His followers might style the general am- 
nesty an act of pardon for his enemies, and of 
oblivion for his friends: in his cause their es- 
tates had been forfeited or plundered; and as 
they wandered naked and hungry through the 
strects, they cursed the selfish generosity of a 
leader who, on the throne of the empire, might 
relinquish without merit his private inhceri- 
tance.*® The adherents of the empress blushed 
to hold their lives and fortunes by the precari- 
ous favour of a usurper, and the thirst of revenge 
was concealed by a tender concern for the suc- 
cession, and even the safety, of her son. They 
were justly alarmed by a petition of the friends 
of Cantacuzene, that they might be released 
from their oath of allegiance to the Palzologi, 
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and intrusted with the defence of some caution- 
ary towns; a measure supported with argument 
and eloquence, and which was rejected (says 
the Imperial historian) ‘“‘by my sublime and al- 
most incredible virtue.” His repose was dis- 
turbed by the sound of plots and seditions, and 
he trembled lest the Jawful prince should be 
stolen away by some foreign or domestic enemy, 
who would inscribe his name and his wrongs in 
the banners of rebellion. As the son of Androni- 
cus advanced in the years of manhood he began 
to feel and to act for hi:nself, and his rising am- 
bition was rather stimulated than checked by 
the imitation of his father’s vices. If we may 
trust his own professions, Cantacuzene labour- 
ed with honest industry to correct these sordid 
and sensual appetites, and to raise the mind of 
the young prince to a level with his fortune. In 
the Servian expedition the two emperors show- 
ed theinselves in cordial harmony to the troops 
and provinces, and the younger colleague was 
initiated by the elder in the mysteries of war 
and government. After the conclusion of the 
peace, Palwologus was left at Thessalonica, a 
royal residence and a frontier station, to secure 
by his absence the peace of Constantinople, and 
to withdraw his youth from the temptations of 
a luxurious capital. But the distance weakened 
the powers of control, and the son of Androni- 
cus was surrounded with aruul or unthinking 
companions, who taught him to hate his guard- 
ian, to deplore his exile, and to vindicate his 
rights. A private treatv with the cral or despot 
of Servia was soon followed by an open revolt; 
and Cantacuzene, on the throne of the elder 
Andronicus, defended the cause of age and 
prerogative, which in his youth he had so vigor- 
ously attacked. At his request the empress- 
mother undertook the voyage of ‘Thessalonica 
and the office of mediation: she returned with- 
out success; and unless Anne of Savoy was in- 
structed by adversity, we may doubt the sin- 
cerity, or at least the fervour, of her zeal. While 
the regent grasped the sceptre with a firm and 
vigorous hand, she had been instructed to de- 
clare that the ten years of his legal administra- 
tion would soon elapse; and that, after a full 
trial of the vanity of the world, the emperor 
Cantacuzene sighed for the repose of a cloister, 
and was ambitious only of a heavenly crown. 
Had these sentiments been genuine, his volun- 
tary abdication would have restored the peace 
of the empire, and his conscience would have 
been relieved by an act of justice. Palzologus 
alone was responsible for his future govern- 
ment; and whatever night be his vices, they 
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were surely less formidable than the calamities 
of a civil war, in which the barbarians and in- 
fidels were again invited to assist the Greeks in 
their mutual destruction. By the arms of the 
Turks, who now struck a deep and everlasting 
root in Europe, Cantacuzene prevailed in the 
third contest in which he had been involved, 
and the young emperor, driven from the sea 
and land, was compelled to take shelter among 
the Latins of the isle of ‘Tenedos. His insolence 
and obstinacy provoked the victor to a step 
which must render the quarrel irreconcilable; 
and the association of his son Matthew, whom 
he invested with the purple, established the 
succession in the family of the Cantacuzeni. 
But Constantinople was still attached to the 
blood of her ancient princes, and this last injury 
accelerated the restoration of the rightful heir. 
A noble Genoese espoused the cause of Palz- 
ologus, obtained a promise of his sister, and 
achieved the revolution with two galleys and 
two thousand five hundred auniliaries. Under 
the pretence of distress they were admitted into 
the lesser port; a gate was opened, and the 
Latin shout of ‘‘Long life and victory to the 
emperor John Pal.eologus!” was answered by 
a general rising in his favour. A numerous and 
loyal party yet adhered to the standard of Can- 
tacuzene; but he asserts in his history (does he 
hope for belief?) that his tender conscience re- 
jected the assurance of conquest; that, in free 
obedience to the voice of religion and philoso- 
phy, he descended from the throne, and em- 
braced with pleasure the monastic habit and 
profession.3® So soon as he ceased to be a prince, 
his successor was not unwilling that he should 
be a saint; the remainder of his Jife was devoted 
to piety and learning; in the cells of Constan- 
tinople and Mount Athos the monk Joasaph 
was respected as the temporal and spiritual fa- 
ther of the emperor; and if he issued from his 
retreat, it was as the minister of peacc, to sub- 
due the obstinacy and solicit the pardon of his 
rebellious son.37 

Yet in the cloister the mind of Cantacuzene 
was still exercised by theological war. He sharp- 
ened a controversial pen against the Jews and 
Mohammedans;** and in every state he de- 
fended with equal zeal the divine light of Mount 
Thabor, a memorable question which consum- 
mates the religious follies of the Grecks. The 
fakirs of India*® and the monks of the Oriental 
church were alike persuaded that, in total ab- 
straction of the faculties of the mind and body, 
the purer spirit may ascend to the enjoyment 
and vision of the Deity. The opinion and prac- 
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tice of the monasteries of Mount Athos?® will be 
best represented in the words of an abbot who 
flourished in the eleventh century. ““When thou 
art alone in thy cell,”” says the ascetic teacher, 
“shut thy door, and seat thyself in a corner: 
raise thy mind above all things vain and tran- 
sitory; recline thy beard and chin on thy breast; 
turn thy eyes and thy thought towards the mid- 
die of thy belly, the region of the naval; and 
search the place of the heart, the seat of the 
soul. At first all will be dark and comfortless; 
but if you persevere day and night, you will feel 
an ineffable joy; and no sooner has the sou! dis- 
covered the place of the heart, than it is in- 
volved in a mystic and ctherial light.” This 
light, the production of a distempered fancy, 
the creature of an empty stomach and an empty 
brain, was adored by the Quietists as the pure 
and perfect essence of God hiinself; and as long 
as the folly was confined to Mount Athos, the 
simple solitaries were not inquisitive how the 
divine essence could be a material substance, or 
how an ummatertal substance could be perceived 
by the eyes of the body. But in the reign of the 
younger Andronicus these monasteries were 
visited by Barlaam,“ a Calabrian monk, who 
was equally skilled in philusophy and theology, 
who possessed the languages of the Greeks and 
Latins, and whose versatile genius could main- 
tain their opposite creeds, according to the in- 
terest of the moment. The indiseretion of an 
ascetic revealed to the curious traveller the 
secrets of mental praver; and Barlaam embraced 
the opportunity of ridiculing the Quictists, who 
placed the soul in the naval; of accusing the 
monks of Mount Athos of heresy and blasphe- 
my. His attack compelled the more learned to 
renounce or dissemble the simple devotion of 
their brethren, and Gregory Palamas intro- 
duced a scholastic distinction between the es- 
sence and operation of God. His inaccessible 
essence dwells in the midst of an uncreated and 
eternal light; and this beatific vision of the 
saints had been manifested to the disciples on 
Mount Thabor in the transfiguration of Christ. 
Yet this distinction could not escape the re- 
proach of polytheism; the eternity of the light 
of Thabor was fiercely denied, and Barlaam 
still charged the Palamites with holding two 
eternal substances, a visible and an invisible 
God. From the rage of the monks of Mount 
Athos, who threatened his life, the Calabrian 
retired to Constantinople, where his smooth 
and specious manners introduced him to the 
favour of the great domestic and the emperor. 
The court and the city were involved in this 
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theological dispute, which flamed amidst the 
civil war; but the doctrine of Barlaam was 
disgraced by his flight and apostacy; the Pala- 
nites triumphed; and their adversary, the pa- 
triarch John of Apri, was deposed by tlic con- 
sent of the adverse factions of the state. In the 
character of emperor and theologian, Cantacu- 
zene presided in the synod of the Greek church, 
which established, as an article of faith, the un- 
created light of Mount ‘Thabor: and, after so 
inany insults, the reason of mankind was slight- 
ly wounded by the addition of a single absurd- 
ity. Many rolls of paper or parchment have 
been blotted; and the impenitent sectarics, who 
refused to subscribe the orthodox creed, were 
deprived of the honours of Christian burial; but 
in the next age the question was forgotten, nor 
can I learn that the axe or the faggot were em- 
ployed for the extirpation of the Barlaamite 
heresy.® 

For the conclusion of this chapter I have re- 
served the Genoese war, which shook the 
throne of Cantacuzene and betrayed the de- 
bility of the Greek empire. The Genoese, who, 
after the recovery of Constantinople, were seat- 
ed in the subutb vt Pera or Galata, reccived 
that honourable fief from the bounty of the em- 
peror. ‘They were indulged in the use of their 
laws and magistrates, but they submitted to the 
duties of vassuls and subjects; the forcible word 
of liegemen® was borrowed from the Latin juris- 
prudence, and their podesta, or chief, before he 
entered on his office, saluted the emperor with 
loyal acclamations and vows of fidelity. Genva 
sealed a firm alliance with the Grecks; and, in 
the case of a defensive war, a supply of fifty 
empty galleys, and a succour of fifty galleys 
completely armed and manned, was promised 
by the republic to the empire. In the revival of 
a naval force it was the aim of Michael Pala- 
ologus to deliver himself from a foreign aid; and 
his vigorous government contained the Genoese 
of Galata within those limits which the inso- 
lence of wealth and freedom provoked them to 
exceed. A sailor threatened that they should 
soon be masters of Constantinople, and slew 
the Greek who resented this national affront; 
and an armed vessel, after refusing to salute the 
palace, was guilty of some acts of piracy in the 
Black Sea. Their countrymen threatened to 
support their cause: but the long and open vil- 
lage of Galata was instantly surrounded by the 
Imperial troops; till, in the moment of the 
assault, the prostrate Genoese implored the 
clemency of their sovereign. The defenceless sit- 
uation which secured their obedience exposed 
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them to the attack of their Venetian rivals, who, 
in the reign of the elder Andronicus, presumed 
to violate the majesty of the throne. On the ap- 
proach of their fleets, the Genoese, with their 
fainilies and effects, retired into the city; their 
empty habitations were reduced to ashes; and 
the feeble prince, who had viewed the destruc- 
tion of his suburb, expressed his resentment, 
not by arms, but by ambassadors. This misfor- 
tune, however, was advantageous to the Gcno- 
ese. who obtained, and imperceptibly abused, 
the dangerous licence of surrounding Galata 
with a strong wall, of introducing into the ditch 
the waters of the sea, of erecting lofty turrets, 
and of mounting a train of military engines on 
the rampart. The narrow bounds in which they 
had been circumscribed were insufficient for the 
growing colony; each day they acquired some 
addition of landed property, and the adjacent 
hills were covered with their villas and castles, 
which they joined and protected by new foru- 
fications.“ The navigation and trade of the 
Euxine was the patrimony of the Greek emper- 
o1s, who cominanded the narrow entrance, the 
gates, as it were, of that inland sea. In the reign 
of Michael Palieologus their prerogative was 
acknowledged by the sultan of Egypt. who so- 
licited and obtained the hberty of sending an 
annual ship for the purchase of slaves in Cir- 
cassia and the Lesser Tartary: a liberty preg- 
nant with mischief to the Christian cause, since 
these vouths were transformed by education 
and discipline into the formidable Mama- 
lukes.** I'rom the colony of Pera the Genoese 
engaged with superior advantage in the lucra- 
tive trade of the Black Sea, and their industry 
supplied the Greeks with fish and corn, two 
articles of food almost equally important to a 
superstitious people. The spontaneous bounty 
of nature appears to have bestowed the harvests 
of the Ukraine, the produce of a rude and sav- 
age husbandry; and the endless exportation of 
salt-fish and caviar is annually renewed by the 
enormous sturgeons that are caught at the 
mouth of the Don or Tanais, in their last station 
of the rich mud and shallow water of the Mz- 
otis.4® The waters of the Oxus, the Caspian, the 
Volga, and the Don opened a rare and labori- 
ous passage for the gems and spices of India; 
and after three months’ march the caravans of 
Carizme met the Italian vessels in the harbours 
of Crimea.’ These various branches of trade 
were monopolised by the diligence and power 
of the Genoese. Their rivals of Venice and Pisa 
were forcibly expelled; the natives were awed 
by the castles and cities which arose on the 
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foundations of their humble factories; and their 
principal establishment of Caffa‘® was besieged 
without effect by the Tartar powers. Destitute 
of a navy, the Greeks were oppressed by these 
haughty merchants, who fed or famished Con- 
stantinople according to their interest. They 
proceeded to usurp the customs, the fishery, and 
even the toll, of the Bosphorus; and while they 
derived from these objects a revenue of two hun- 
dred thousand pieces of gold, a remnant of 
thirty thousand was reluctantly allowed to the 
emperor.® The colony of Pera or Galata acted, 
in peace and war, as an independent state; and, 
as it will happen in distant settlements, the 
Genoese podesta too often forgot that he was 
the servant of his own masters. 

These usurpations were encouraged by the 
weakness of the elder Andronicus, and by the 
civil wars that afHicted his age and the minority 
of his grandson. The talents of Cantacuzene 
were employed to the ruin. rather than the res- 
toration, of the empire; and after his domestic 
victory he was condemned to an ignominious 
trial, whether the Greeks or the Genoese should 
reign in Constantinople. The merchants of Pera 
were offended by his refusal of some contiguous 
lands, some commanding heights, which they 
proposed to cover with new fortifications; and 
in the absence of the emperor, who was detain- 
ed at Damotica by sickness, they ventured to 
brave the debility of a female reign. A Byzan- 
tine vessel, which had presurned to fish at the 
mouth of the harbour, was sunk by these auda- 
cious strangers; the fishermen were murdered. 
Instead of suing for pardon, the Genoese de- 
manded satisfaction; required, in a haughty 
strain, that the Greeks should renounce the ex- 
ercise of navigation; and encountered with 
regular arms the first sallies of the popular in- 
dignation. They instantly occupied the dehat- 
able land; and by the labour of a whole people, 
of either sex and of every age, the wall was 
raised, and the ditch was sunk, with incredible 
speed. At the same time they attacked and 
burnt two Byzantine galleys; while the threc 
others, the remainder of the Imperial navy, es- 
caped from their hands: the habitations with- 
out the gates, or along the shore, were pillaged 
and destroyed; and the care of the regent, of the 
empress Irene, was confined to the preservation 
of the city. The return of Cantacuzene dispelled 
the public consternation: the emperor inclined 
to peaceful counsels; but he yielded to the 
obstinacy of his enemics, who rejected all rea- 
sonable terms, and to the ardour of his subjects, 
who threatened, in the style of Scripture, to 
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break them in pieces like a potter’s vessel. Yet 
they reluctantly paid the taxcs that he imposed 
for the construction of ships, and the expenses of 
the war; and as the two nations were masters, 
the one of the land, the other of the sea, Con- 
stantinople and Pera were pressed by the evils 
of a mutual siege. The merchants of the colony, 
who had believed that a few days would termi- 
nate the war, already murmured at their losses: 
the succours from their mother-country were 
delayed by the factions of Genoa; and the most 
cautious embraced the oppor tunity of a Rhodian 
vessel to remove their families and effects from 
the scene of hostility. In the spring, the Byzan- 
tine fleet, seven galleys and a train of smaller 
vessels, issued from the mouth of the harbour, 
and steered in a single line along the shore of 
Pera; unskilfully presenting their sides to the 
beaks of the adverse squadron. The crews were 
composed of peasants and mechanics; nor was 
their ignorance compensated by the native 
courage of barbarians: the wind was stronp, the 
waves were rough; and no sooner did the Giecks 
perceive a distant and inactive enemy, than 
they leaped headlong into the sea, from a doubt- 
ful, to an inevitable, peril. The troops that 
marched to the attack of the lines of Pera were 
struck at the same inoment with a similar panic; 
and the Genoese were astomshed, and almost 
ashamed, at their double victory. Their tri- 
umphant vessels, crowned with flowers, and 
drageing after them the captive galleys, re- 
peatedlv passed and repassed befgre the palace: 
the only virtue of the emperor was patience; 
and the hope of revenge his sole consolation. 
Yet the distiess of both parties interposed a 
temporary agreement; and the shame of the 
empire was disguised by a thin vein of dignity 
and power. Sumunoning the chicfs of the colony, 
Cantacuzene affected to despise the trivial ob- 
ject of the debate; and, after a mild reproof, 
most liberally granted the lands, which had 
been previously resigned to the seeming custody 
of his officers. °" 

But the einperor was soon solicited to violate 
the treaty, and to join his arms with the Vene- 
tians, the perpetual enemics of Genoa and her 
colonics. While he compared the reasons of 
peace and war, his moderation was provuked 
by a wanton insult of the inhabitants of Pera, 
who discharged from their rampart a large 
stone that fell in the midst of Constantinople. 
On his just complaint, they coldly blamed the 
unprudence of their engineer; but the next day 
the insult was repeated; and they cxulted in a 
second proof that the royal city was not beyond 
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the reach of their artillery. Cantacuzene in- 
stantly signed his treaty with the Venetians; but 
the weight of the Roman empire was scarcely 
felt in the balance of these opulent and powerful 
republics." From the straits of Gibraltar to the 
mouth of the Tanais, their fleets encountered 
each other with various success: and a memor- 
able battle was fought in the narrow sea, under 
the walls of Constantinople. It would not be an 
easy task to reconcile the accounts of the Grecks, 
the Venetians, and the Genoese; and while I 
depend on the narrative of an impartial his- 
torian,®3 I shall borrow fromm each nation the 
facts that redound to their own disgrace and the 
honour of their foes. The Venetians, with their 
allics the Catalans, had the advantage of num- 
ber; and their fleet, with the poor addition of 
eight Byzantine galleys, amounted to seventy- 
five sail: the Genoese did not exceed sixty-four; 
but in those times their ships of war were dis- 
tineuished by the superiority of their size and 
strength, The names and families of their naval 
commanders, Pisani and Doria, are illustrious 
in the annals of their country; but the personal 
merit of the former was eclipsed by the fame and 
abilitics of his awa. Lhey engaged in tempestu- 
ous weather; and the tumultuary conflict was 
continued from the dawn to the extinction of 
heht. Che enemies of the Genoese applaud their 
prowess; the friends of the Venetians are dis- 
satishied with their behaviour; but all parties 
agice in praising the skill and boldness of the 
C'atalans, who, with many wounds, sustained 
the brunt of the action. On the separation of the 
fleets, the event might appear doubtful; but the 
thirteen Genoese galleys that had been sunk or 
taken were compensated by a double loss of the 
allies; of fourteen Venetians, ten Catalans, and 
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two Greeks; and even the grief of the conquer- 
ors expressed the assurance and habit of more 
decisive victories. Pisani confessed his defeat by 
retiring into a fortified harbour, from whence, 
under the pretext of the orders of the senate. he 
steered with a broken and flying squadron for 
the isle of Candia, and abandoncd to his rivals 
the sovereignty of the sea. In a public epistle, *4 
addressed to the doge and senate, Petrarch em- 
ploys his eloquence to reconcile the maritime 
powers, the two luminaries of Italy. The orator 
celebrates the valour and victory of the Geno- 
ese, the first of men in the exercise of naval war: 
he drops a tear on the misfortunes of their Vene- 
tian brethren; but he exhorts them to pursue 
with fire and sword the base and perfidious 
Greeks; to purge the metropolis of the East 
from the heresy with which it was infected. De- 
serted by their friends, the Greeks were inca- 
pable of resistance; and three months after the 
battle the emperor Cantacuzene solicited and 
subscribed a treaty, which for ever banished the 
Venetians and Catalans, and granted to the 
Genoese a monopoly of trade, and almost a 
right of dominion. The Roman Empire (I smile 
in transcribing the name) might soon have sunk 
into a province of Genoa, if the ambition of the 
republic had not been checked by the ruin of 
her freedom and naval power. A Jong contest of 
one hundred and thirty years was determined by 
the triumph of Venice; and the factions of the 
Genoese compelled them to seek for domestic 
peace under the protection of a foreign lord. the 
duke of Milan, or the French king. Yet the spirit 
of commerce survived that of conquest; and the 
colony of Pera still awed the capital and navi- 
gated the Euxine. till it was involved by the Turks 
in the final servitude of Constantinople itself. 
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suburbs, froim the cowardice and discord 
of the falling Greeks, I shall now ascend 
to the victorious Turks; whose domestic slavery 
was ennobled by martial discipline, religious 
enthusiasm, and the energy of the national 


Fs the petty quarrels of a city and her 


character. The rise and progress of the Otto- 
mans, the present sovereigns of Constantinople, 
are connected with the most important scenes 
of modern history; but they are founded on a 
previous knowledge of the great eruption of the 
Moguls and Tartars, whose rapid conquests 
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may be compared with the primitive convul- 
sions of nature, which have agitated and altered 
the surface of the globe. I have long since as- 
serted my claim to introduce the nations, the 
immediate or remote authors of the fall of the 
Roman empire; nor can I refuse myself to those 
events which, from their uncommon magni- 
tude, will interest a philosophic mind in the 
history of blood.! 

From the spacious highlands between China, 
Siberia, and the Caspian Sea the tide of emi- 
gration and war has repeatedly been poured. 
These ancient seats of the [funs and Turks were 
occupied in the twelfth century by many pas- 
toral tribes, of the same descent and similar 
manners, which were united and led to con- 
quest by the formidable Zingis, In his ascent to 
greatness that barbarian (whose private ap- 
pellation was Temugin) had trampled on the 
necks of his equals. His birth was noble; but it 
was in the pride of victory that the prince or 
people deduced his seventh ancestor from the 
immaculate conception of a virgin. His father 
had reigned over thirteen hordes, which com- 
posed about thirty or forty thousand families: 
above two-thirds refused to pay tithes or obe- 
dience to hisinfantson; and at the age of thirtcen 
Temugin fought a battle against his rebellious 
subjects. The future conqueror of Asia was re- 
duced to fly and to obey: but he rose superior to 
his fortune, and in his forueth year he had ¢s- 
tablished his fame and dominion over the cir- 
cumjacent tribes. In a state of society in which 
policy is rude and valour is universal, the 
ascendant of one man must he founded on his 
power and resolution to punish his enemies and 
recompense his friends. His first military league 
was ratified by the simple rites of sacrificing a 
horse and tasting of a running stream: Temugin 
pledged himself to divide with his followers the 
sweets and bitters of life; and when he had 
shared arnong them his horses and apparel, he 
was rich in their gratitude and his own hopes. 
After his first victory he placed seventy caldrons 
on the fire, and seventy of the most guilty rebels 
were cast headlong into the boiling water. ‘The 
sphere of his attraction was continually enlarged 
by the ruin of the proud and the submission of 
the prudent; and the boldest chieftains might 
tremble when they beheld, cnchased in silver, 
the skull of the khan of the Keraites;? who, 
under the name of Prester John, had corre- 
sponded with the Roman pontiff and the princes 
of Europe. The ambition of Temugin conde- 
scended to employ the arts of superstition; and 
it was from a naked prophet, who could ascend 
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to heaven on a white horse, that he accepted 
the title of Zingis,? the most great; and a divine 
right to the conquest and dominion of the earth. 
In a general couroultat, or diet, he was seated on 
a felt. which was long afterwards revered as a 
relic, and solemnly proclaimed great khan or 
emperor of the Moguls‘ and Tartars.® Of these 
kindred, though rival, names, the former had 
given birth to the imperial race, and the latter 
has been extended by accident or error over the 
spacious wilderness of the north. 

The code of laws which Zineis dictated to his 
subjects was adapted to the preservation of do- 
mestic peace and the exercise of foreign hos- 
tility. The punishment of death was inflicted on 
the crimes of adultery, murder, perjury, and 
the capital thefts of a horse or ox; and the 
fiercest of men were mild and just in their inter- 
course with each other, The future election of 
the great khan was vested in the princes of his 
family and the heads of the tribes; and the reg- 
ulations of the chase were essential to the plea- 
suics and plenty of a ‘lartar camp. The victo- 
rious nation was held sacred from all servile 
labours, which were abandoned to slaves and 
strangers; and every labour was servile except 
the profession of arms. ‘lhe service and dis- 
cipline of the troops. who were armed with 
bows, scimitars, and iron maces, and divided by 
hundreds, thousands, and ten thousands, were 
the institutions of a veteran commander. Each 
officer and soldier was inade responsible, under 
pain of death, for the safety and-honour of his 
companions; and the spirit of conquest breathed 
in the law that peace should never be gianted 
unless to a vanquished and suppliant enemy. 
But it is the religion of Zingis that best deserves 
our wonder and applause. The Catholic in- 
quisitors of Europe, who defended nonsense by 
cruelty, might have been confounded by the 
example of a barbarian, who anticipated the 
lessons of philosophy,® and established by his 
Jaws a systein of pure theism and perfect toler- 
ation. His first and only article of faith was the 
existence of one God, the Author of all good, 
who fills by his presence the heavens and earth, 
which he has created by his power. The ‘Tartars 
and Moguls were addicted to the idols of their 
peculiar tribes; and many of them had been 
converted by the forcign missionaries to the re- 
ligions of Moses, of Mohammed, and of Christ. 
These various systems in freedom and concord 
were taught and practised within the precincts 
of the sare camp; and the Bonze, the Imam, 
the Rabbi, the Nestorian, and the Latin pricst, 
enjoyed the same honourable exemption from 
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service and tribute: in the mosque of Bochara 
the insolent victor might trample the Koran 
under his horse’s feet, but the calin legislator 
respected the prophets and pontiffs of the most 
hostile sects. The reason of Zingis was not in- 
formed by books: the khan could neither read 
nor write; and, except the tribe of the Igours, 
the greatest part of the Moguls and Tartars 
were as illiterate as their sovereign. The mem- 
ory of their exploits was preserved by tradition: 
sixty-eight years after the death of Zingis these 
traditions were collected and transcribed ;’ the 
brevity of their domestic annals may be sup- 
plicd by the Chinese,® Persians,® Armenians,!° 
Syrians," Arabians," Greeks,!? Russiane,!4 
Poles,!> Hungarians,'* and Latins;!’ and cach 
nation will deserve credit in the relation of their 
own disasters and defeats.!8 

The arms of Zingis and his lieutenants suc- 
cessively reduced the hordes of the desert, who 
pitched their tents between the wall of China 
and the Volga; and the Mogul emperor became 
the monarch of the pastoral world, the iord of 
many millions of shepherds and soldiers, who 
felt their united strenoth, and were impatient 
to rush on the mild and wealthy climates of the 
south. His ancestors had been the tributaries of 
the Chinese emperors; and Ternugin himself 
had been disgraced by a title of honour and 
servitude. The court of Pekin was astonished by 
an embassy from its former vassal, who, in the 
tone of the king of nations, exacted the tribute 
and obedience which he had paid, and who 
affected to treat the son of heaven as the most 
contemptible of mankind. A haughty answer 
disguised their secret apprehensions; and their 
fears were soon justified by the march of in- 
numerable squadrons, who pierced on all sides 
the feeble rampart of the great wall. Nincty 
cities were stormed, or starved, by the Moguls; 
ten only escaped; and Zingis, from a knowledge 
of the filial picty of the Chinese, covered his 
vanguard with their captive parents; an un- 
worthy, and by degrees a fruitless, abuse of the 
virtue of his enemies. His invasion was sup- 
ported by the revolt of a hundred thousand 
Khitans, who guarded the frontier: yet he lis- 
tened to a treaty; and a princess of China, three 
‘thousand horses, five hundred youths and as 
many virgins, and a tribute of gold and silk, 
were the price of his retreat. In his second ex- 
pedition he compelled the Chinese emperor to 
retire beyond the Yellow River to a more 
southern residence. The siege of Pekin’? was 
long and laborious: the inhabitants were re- 
duced by famine to decimate and devour their 
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fellow-citizens; when their ammunition was 
spent, they discharged ingots of gold and silver 
from their engines; but the Moguls introduced 
a inine to the centre of the capital; and the con- 
flagration of the palace burnt above thirty 
days. China was desolated by Tartar war and 
domestic faction; and the five northern prov- 
inces were added to the empire of Zingis. 

In the West he touched the dominions of 
Mohamined sultan of Carizme, who reigned 
from the Persian Gulf to the borders of India 
and Turkestan; and who, in the proud imita- 
tion of Alexander the Great, forgot the servi- 
tude and ingratitude of his fathers to the house 
of Seljuk. It was the wish of Zingis to establish a 
friendly and commercial intercourse with the 
most powerful of the Moslem princes; nor could 
he be ternpted by the secret solicitations of the 
caliph of Bagdad, who sacrificed to his personal 
wrongs the safety of the church and state. A 
rash and inhuman deed provoked and justified 
the ‘Tartar arms in the invasion of the southern 
Asia. A caravan of three ambassadors and one 
hundred and fifty merchants was arrested and 
murdered at Otrar, by the command of Mo- 
hammed; nor was it till after a demand and 
denial of justice, till he had prayed and fasted 
three nights on a mountain, that the Mogul 
emperor appealed to the judgment of God and 
his sword. Our European battles, says a phil- 
osophic writer,?° are petty skirmishes, if com- 
pared to the numbers that have fought and 
fallen in the helds of Asia. Seven hundred thou- 
sand Moguls and Tartars are said to have 
marched under the standard of Zingis and his 
four sons. In the vast plains that extend to the 
north of the Sihon or Jaxartes they were en- 
countered by four hundred thousand soldiers of 
the sultan; and in the first battle, which was 
suspended by the night, one hundred and sixty 
thousand Carizmians were slain. Mohanimed 
was astonished by the multitude and valour of 
his enemies; he withdrew from the scene of 
danger, and distributed his troops in the fron- 
tier towns; trusting that the barbarians, invin- 
cible in the field. would be repulsed by the 
length and difficulty of so many regular sieges. 
But the prudence of Zingis had formed a body 
of Chinese engineers, skilled in the mechanic 
arts; informed perhaps of the secret of gun- 
powder, and capable, under his discipline, of 
attacking a foreign country with more vigour 
and success than they had defended their own. 
The Persian historians will relate the sieges and 
reduction of Otrar, Cogende, Bochara, Samar- 
cand, Carizme, Herat, Meiou, Nisabour, Balch, 
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and Candahar; and the conquest of the rich 
and populous countries of Transoxiana, Ca- 
rizme, and Chorazan. The destructive hostilities 
of Attila and the Huns have long since been 
elucidated by the example of Zingis and the 
Moguls; and in this more proper place I shall 
be content to observe, that, from the Caspian 
to the Indus, they ruined a tract of many hun- 
dred miles, which was adorned with the habi- 
tations and labours of mankind, and that five 
centuries have not been sufficient to repair the 
ravages of four years. ‘The Mogul emperor en- 
couraged or indulged the fury of his troops: the 
hope of future possession was lost in the ardour 
of rapine and slaughter; and the cause of the 
war exasperated their native fiercencss by the 
pretence of justice and revenge. The downfall 
and death of the sultan Mohammed, who ex- 
pired, unpitied and alonc, in a desert island of 
the Caspian Sea, is a poor atonement for the 
calamities of which he was the author. Could 
the Carizmian empire have been saved hy a 
single hero, it would have been saved by his son 
Gelaleddin, whose active valour repeatedly 
checked the Moguls in the carcer of victory. 
Retreating, as he fought, to the banks of the 
Indus, he was oppressed by their innumcrable 
host, till, in the last moment of despair, Gela- 
leddin spurred his horse into the waves, swam 
one of the broadest and most rapid rivers of 
Asia, and extorted the admiration and applause 
of Zingis himself. [t was in this cauip that the 
Mogul conqucror yielded with reluctance to 
the murmurs of his weary and wealthy troops, 
who sighed for the enjoyment of-thcir native 
land. Incumbered with the spoils of Asia, he 
slowly measured back his footsteps, betrayed 
some pity for the misery of the vanquished, and 
declared his intention of rebuilding the cities 
which had becn swept away by the tempest of 
his arms. After he had repassed the Oxus and 
Jaxartes he was joined by two generals whom 
he had detached with thirty thousand horsc to 
subdue the western provinces of Persia. They 
had trampled on the nations which opposed 
their passage, penetrated through the gates of 
Derbend, traversed the Volga and the desert, 
and accomplished the circuit of the Caspian 
Sea, by an expedition which had never been 
attempted, and has never been repeated. The 
return of Zingis was signalised by the overthrow 
of the rebellious or independent kingdoms of 
Tartary; and he died in the fulness of years and 
glory, with his last breath exhorting and in- 
structing his sons to achieve the conquest of the 
Chinese empire. 
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The harem of Zingis was composed of five 
hundred wives and concubines; and of his nu- 
merous progeny, four sons, illustrious by their 
birth and merit, exercised under their father 
the principal offices of peace and war. Toushi 
was his great huntsman, Zagatai?! his judge. 
Octai his minister, and Tuli his general; and 
their names and actions are often conspicuous 
in the history of his conquests. Firmly united 
for their own and the public interest, the three 
brothers and their families were content with 
dependent sceptres; and Octai, by general con- 
sent, was proclaimed great khan, or emperor of 
the Moguls and Tartars. He was succeeded by 
his son Gayuk, after whose death the empire 
devolved to his cousins Mangou and Cubluai, 
the sons of Tuli, and the grandsons of Zinygis. 
In the sixty-eight years of his four first successors, 
the Mogul subdued almost all Asia and a large 
portion of Europe. Without confining myself to 
the order of time, without expatiating on the 
detail of events, I shall present a general picture 
of the progress of their arms; I. In the East; 
LI. In the South; IIT. In the West; and IV. In 
the North. 

I. Before the invasion of Zingis, China was 
divided into two empires or dynasties of the 
North and South;™ and the difference of origin 
and interest was smoothed by a general con- 
formity of laws, language, and national man- 
ners. The Northern empire, which had been 
dismeinbered by Zingis, was finally subdued 
seven years after his death. After the loss of 
Pekin, the emperor had fixed his residence at 
Kaifong. a city many Icaeues in circumference, 
and which contained, according to the Chinese 
annals, fourteen hundred thousand families of 
inhabitants and fugitives. He escaped from 
thence with only seven horseinen, and made his 
last stand in a third capital, till at length the 
hopeless monarch, protesting his innocence and 
accusing his furtune, ascended a funeral pile, 
and gave orders that, as soon as he had stabbed 
himself, the fire should be kindled by his at- 
tendants. The dynasty of the Song, the native 
and ancient sovereigns of the whole empire, 
survived about forty-five years the fall of the 
Northern usurpers; and the perfect conquest 
was reserved for the arms of Cublai. During this 
interval the Moguls were often diverted by 
foreign wars; and, if the Chinese seldom dared 
to mect their victors in the field, their passive 
courage presented an endless succession of 
Cities to storm and of millions to slaughter. In 
the attack and defence of places the engines of 
antiquity and the Greek fire were alternatelv 
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employed: the use of gunpowder in cannon and 
bombs appears as a familiar practice ;?4 and the 
sieges were conducted by the Mohammedans 
and Franks, who had been liberally invited into 
the service of Cublai. After passing the great 
river the troops and artillery were conveyed 
along a series of canals, till they invested the 
royal residence of Hamcheu, or Quinsay, in the 
country of silk, the most delicious climate of 
China. The emperor, a defenceless youth, sur- 
rendered his person and sceptre; and before he 
was sent in exile into ‘Tartary he struck nine 
times the ground with his forehead, to adore in 
prayer or thanksgiving the mercy of the great 
khan. Yet the war (it was now styled a rebellion) 
was still maintained in the southern provinces 
from Hamcheu to Canton; and the obstinate 
remnant of independence and _ hostility was 
transported from the land to the sea. But when 
the fleet of the Song was surrounded and op- 
pressed by a superior armament, their last 
champion leaped into the waves with his infant 
emperor in his arms. “It is more glorious.” he 
cried, ‘“‘to die a prince than to live a slave.” A 
hundred thousand Chinese imitated his cx- 
ample; ana the whole empire, from Tonkin to 
the great wall, submitted to the dominion of 
tublai. His boundless ambition aspired to the 
conquest of Japan: his fleet was twice ship- 
wrecked; and the lives of a hundred thousand 
Movuls and Chinese were sacrificed in the 
fruitless expedition. But the circumjacent king- 
doms, Corea, ‘Tonkin, Cochin-china, Pegu, 
Bengal, and Thibet, were reduced in different 
degrees of tribute and obedience by the effort 
or terror of his arms. He explored the Indian 
Ocean with a fleet of a thousand ships: they 
sailed in sixty-eight days most probably to the 
isle of Borneo, under the equinoctial line: and 
though they returned not without spoil or 
glory, the emperor was dissatisfied that the 
savage king had escaped from their hands. 

II. The conquest of Hindostan by the Moguls 
was reserved in a later period for the house of 
‘Timour; but that of Iran, or Persia, was 
achieved by Holagou Khan, the grandson of 
Zingis, the brother and lieutenant of the two 
successive emperors, Mangou and Cublai. I 
shall not enumerate the crowd of sultans, emirs, 
and atabeks whom he trampled into dust; but 
the extirpation of the Assassins, or Ismaelians** 
of Persia, may be considered as a service to 
mankind. Among the hills to the south of the 
Caspian these odious sectaries had rcigned 
with impunity above a hundred and sixty years; 
and their prince, or imam, established his lieu- 
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tenant to lead and govern the colony of Mount 
Libanus, so famous and formidable in the his- 
tory of the crusades.”® With the fanaticism of 
the Koran the Ismaelians had blended the 
Indian transmigration and the visions of their 
own prophets; and it was their first duty to de- 
vote their souls and bodies in blind obedience 
to the vicar of God. The daggers of his mis- 
sionaries were felt both in the East and West: 
the Christians and the Moslems enumerate, 
and perhaps multiply, the illustrious victims 
that were sacrificed to the zeal, avarice or re- 
sentment of the old man (as he was corruptly 
styled) of the mountain. But these daggers, his 
only arms, were broken by the sword of Ho- 
lagou, and not a vestige is left of the enemies of 
mankind, except the word assassin, which, in 
the most odious sense, has been adopted in the 
languages of Europe. The extinction of the 
Abbassides cannot be indifferent to the spec- 
tators of their greatness and decline. Since the 
fall of their Seljukian tyrants the caliphs had 
recovered their lawful dominion of Bagdad and 
the Arabian Irak; but the city was distracted by 
theological factions, and the commander of the 
faithful was lost in a harem of seven hundred 
concubines. The invasion of the Moguls he en- 
countered with feeble arms and haughty em- 
bassies. ‘‘On the divine decree.” said the caliph 
Mostasem, ‘‘is founded the throne of the sons 
of Abbas: and their foes shall surely be destroyed 
in this world and in the next. Who is this Ho- 
lavou that dares to rise against them? If he be 
desirous of peace, let him instantly depart from 
the sacred territory; and perhaps he may ob- 
tain from our clemency the pardon of his fault.” 
This presumption was cherished by a perfidious 
vizir, who assured his master that, even if the 
barbarians had entered the city, the women 
and children from the terraces would be suf- 
ficient to overwhelm them with stones. But 
when Holagou touched the phantom, it in- 
stantly vanished into smoke. After a siege of two 
months Bagdad was stormed and sacked by the 
Moguls; and their savage commander pro- 
nounced the death of the caliph Mostasem, the 
last of the temporal successors of Mohammed ; 
whose noble kinsmen, of the race of Abbas, had 
reigned in Asia above five hundred years. What- 
ever might be the designs of the conqueror, the 
holy cities of Mecca and Medina*® were pro- 
tected by the Arabian desert; but the Moguls 
spread beyond the Tigris and Euphrates, pil- 
laged Aleppo and Damascus, and threatened to 
join the Franks in the deliverance of Jerusalem. 
Egypt was lost had she been defended only by 
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her feeble offspring; but the Mamalukes had 
breathed in their infancy the keenness of a 
Scythian air: equal in valour, superior in disci- 
pline, they met the Moguls in many a well- 
fought field; and drove back the stream of hos- 
tility to the eastward of the Euphrates. But it 
overflowed with resistless violence the kingdoms 
of Armenia and Anatolia, of which the former 
was possessed by the Christians and the latter 
by the Turks. The sultans of Iconium opposed 
some resistance to the Mogul arms till Azzadin 
sought a refuge among thc Greeks of Constan- 
tinople, and his feeble successors, the last of the 
Seljukian dynasty, were finally extirpated by 
the khans of Persia. 

III. No sooner had Octai subverted the 
northern empire of China than he resolved to 
visit with his arms the most remote countries of 
the West. Fifteen hundred thousand Moguls 
and Tartars were inscribed on the military roll: 
of these the great khan selected a third, which 
he intrusted to the command of his nephew 
Batou, the son of Tuli; who reigned over his 
father’s conquests to the north of the Caspian 
Sea. After a festival of forty days Batou set for- 
wards on this great expedition; and such was 
the speed and ardour of his innumerable squad- 
rons, that in less than six years they had meas- 
urcd a line of ninety degrees of longitude, a 
fourth part of the circumference of the globe. 
The great rivers of Asia and Europe, the Volga 
and Kama, the Don and Borysthenes, the Vis- 
tula and Danube, they either swam with their 
horses or passed on the ice, or traversed in 
leathern boats, which followed the camp and 
transported their waggons and artillery. By the 
first victories of Batou the remains of national 
freedom were eradicated in the immense plains 
of Turkestan and Kipzak.?’ In his rapid prog- 
ress he overran the kingdoms, as they are now 
styled, of Astracan and Cazan; and the troops 
which he detached towards Mount Caucasus 
explored the most secret recesses of Georgia 
and Circassia. The civil discord of the great 
dukes, or princes, of Russia betrayed their 
country to the Tartars. They spread from Li- 
vonia to the Black Sea, and both Moscow and 
Kiow, the modern and the ancient capitals, 
were reduced to ashes; a temporary ruin, less 
fatal than the deep, and perhaps indelible, 
mark which a servitude of two hundred years 
has imprinted on the character of the Russians. 
The Tartars ravaged with equal fury the coun- 
tries which they hoped to possess and those 
which they were hastening to leave. From the 
permanent conquest of Russia they madc a 
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deadly, though transient, inroad into the heart 
of Poland, and as far as the borders of Germany. 
The cities of Lublin and Cracow were oblit- 
erated: they approached the shores of the 
Baltic; and in the battle of Lignitz they de- 
feated the dukes of Silesia, the Polish palatines, 
and the great master of the Teutonic order, and 
filled nine sachs with the right ears of the slain. 
From Lignitz, the extreme point of their western 
march, they turned aside to the invasion of 
Hungary; and the presence or spirit of Batou 
inspired the host of five hundred thousand men: 
the Carpathian hills could not be long imper- 
vious to their divided columns; and their ap- 
proach had been fondly disbelieved till it was 
irresistibly felt. The king, Bela the Fourth, as- 
sembled the military force of his counts and 
bishops; but he had alienated the nation by 
adopting a vagrant horde of forty thousand 
families of Comans, and these savage guests 
were provoked to revolt by the suspicion of 
treachery and the murder of their prince. The 
whole country north of the Danube was lost in 
a day and depupulated in a summer; and the 
ruins of cities and churches were overspread 
with the bones of the natives who expiated the 
sins of their ‘Turkish ancestors. An ecclesiastic 
who fled from the sack of Waradin describes 
the calamities which he had seen or suflered; 
and the sanguinary rage of sieges and battles is 
far less atrocious than the treatinent of the fugi- 
lives, who had been allured from the woods 
under a promise of peace and pardon, and who 
were coolly slaughtered as soon as they had per- 
formed the labours of the harvest and vintage. 
In the winter the Tartars passed the Danube on 
the ice and advanced to Gran or Strigonium, a 
German colony, and the metropolis of the king- 
dom. Thirty engines were planted against the 
walls; the ditches were filled with sacks of earth 
and dead bodies; and after a promiscuous mas- 
sacre, three hundred noble matrons were slain 
in the presence of the khan. Of all the cities and 
fortresses of IIungary three alone survived the 
Tartar invasion, and the unfortunate Bela hid 
his head among the isJands of the Adriatic. 
The Latin world was darkened by this cloud 
of savage hostility: a Russian fugitive carried 
the alarm to Sweden; and the remote nations of 
the Baltic and the ocean trembled at the ap- 
proach of the Tartars,?* whom their fear and 
ignorance were inclined to separate from the 
human species. Since the invasion of the Arabs 
in the eighth century Europe had never been 
exposed to a similar calamity; and if the dis- 
ciples of Mohammed would have oppressed her 
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religion and liberty, it might be apprehended 
that the shepherds of Scythia would extinguish 
her cities, her arts, and all the institutions of 
civil society. The Roman pontiff attempted to 
appease and convert these invincible pagans by 
a mission of Franciscan and Dominican friars; 
but he was astonished by the reply of the khan, 
that the sons of God and of Zingis were invested 
with a divine power to subdue or extirpate the 
nations; and that the pope would be involved 
in the universal destruction, unless he visited in 
person and as a suppliant the royal horde. The 
emperor Frederic the Second embraced a more 
generous mode of defence; and his letters to the 
kings of France and England and the princes of 
Germany represented the common danger, and 
urged them to arm their vassals in this just and 
rational crusade.” ‘The ‘Tartars themselves were 
awed by the fame and valour of the Franks: the 
town of Neustadt in Austria was bravely de- 
fended against them by fifty knights and twenty 
cross-bows; and they raised the siege on the ap- 
pearance of a German army. After wasting the 
adjacent kingdoms of Servia, Bosnia, and Bul- 
garia, Raton slowly retreated from the Danube 
to the Volga to enjoy the rewards of victory in 
the city and palace of Serai, which started at 
his command from the midst of the desert. 

IV. Even the poor and frozen regions of the 
north attracted the arms of the Moguls: Shei- 
bani khan, the brother of the great Batou, led a 
horde of fifteen thousand families into the wilds 
of Siberia; and his descendants rciened at To- 
bolskoi above three centuries ull the Russian 
conquest. The spirit of enterprise which pursued 
the course of the Oby and Yenisei must have led 
to the discovery of the Icy Sea. After brushing 
away the monstrous fables of men with dogs’ 
heads and cloven feet, we shall find that, fifteen 
years after the death of Zingis, the Moguls were 
informed of the name and manners of the Sa- 
moyedes in the neighbourhood of the polar 
circle, who dwelt in subterraneous huts and de- 
rived their furs and their food from the sole oc- 
cupation of hunting.*° 

While China, Syria, and Poland were in- 
vaded at the same time by the Moguls and Tar- 
tars, the authors of the mighty mischief were 
content with the knowledge and declaration 
that their word was the sword of death. Like the 
first caliphs, the first successors of Zingis seldom 
appeared in person at the head of their vic- 
torious armies. On the banks of the Onon and 
Selinga, the royal or golden horde exhibited the 
contrast of simplicity and greatness; of the 
roasted sheep and mare’s milk which composed 
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their banquets; and of a distribution in one day 
of five hundred waggons of gold and silver. The 
ambassadors and princes of Europe and Asia 
were compelled to undertake this distant and 
laborious pilgrimage; and the life and reign of 
the great dukes of Russia, the kings of Georgia 
and Armenia, the sultans of Iconium, and the 
emirs of Persia, were decided by the frown or 
smile of the great khan. The sons and grandsons 
of Zingis had been accustomed to the pastoral 
life; but the village of Caracorum*! was grad- 
ually ennobled by their election and residence. 
A change of manners is implied in the removal 
of Octai and Mangou from a tent to a house; 
and their example was imitated by the princes 
of their family and the great officers of the em- 
pire. Instead of the boundless forest, the en- 
closure of a park afforded the more indolent 
pleasures of the chase; their new habitations 
were decorated with painting and sculpture; 
their superfluous treasures were cast in foun- 
tains, and basins. and statues of massy silver; 
and the artists of China and Paris vied with 
each other in the service of the great khan.® 
Caracorum contained two streets, the one of 
Chinese mechanics, the other of Mohammedan 
traders; and the places of religious worship, one 
Nestorian church, two mosques. and twelve 
teinples of various idols, may represent in some 
deerce the nuinber and division of inhabitants. 
Yet a French missionary declares that the town 
of St. Denys, near Paris. was more considerable 
than the ‘Tartar capital; and that the whole 
palace of Mangou was scarcely equal to a tenth 
part of that Benedictine abbey. The conquests 
of Russia and Syria might amusc the vanitv of 
the great khans; but they were seated on the 
borders of China: the acquisition of that empire 
was the nearest and inost interesting obyect; 
and they might learn trom their pastoral ecuon- 
omy that it is for the advantage of the shepnerd 
to protect and propagate his flock. I have al- 
ready celebrated the wisdom and virtue of a 
mandarin who prevented the desolation of five 
populous and cultivated provinces. In a spot- 
less administration of thirty vears this friend of 
his country and of mankind continually la- 
boured to initigate, or suspend, the havoc of 
war; to save the monuments, and to rekmidle 
the flame, of science; tu restrain the military 
conunander by the restoration of civil magis- 
trates; and to instil the love of peace and justice 
into the minds of the Moguls. He struggled with 
the barbarism of the first conqucrors; but his 
salutary lessons produced a rich harvest in the 
second generation. The northern, and by de- 
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grees the southern, empire acquiesced in the 
government of Cublai, the lieutenant, and 
afterwards the successor, of Mangou; and the 
nation was loyal to a prince who had been edu- 
cated in the manners of China. He restored the 
forms of her venerable constitution; and the 
victors submitted to the laws, the fashions, and 
even the prejudices, of the vanquished pcople. 
This peaceful triumph, which has been more 
than once repeated, may be ascribed, in a great 
measure, to the numbers and servitude of the 
Chinese. The Mogul army was dissolved in a 
vast and populous country; and their emperors 
adopted with pleasure a political system which 
gives to the prince the solid substance of des- 
potism, and leaves to the subject the empty 
names of philosophy, freedom, and filial obe- 
dience. Under the reign of Cublai, letters and 
commerce, peace and justice. were restored; 
the great canal of five hundred miles was 
opened from Nankin to the capital; he fixed his 
residence at Pekin; and displayed in his court 
the magnificence of the greatest monarch of 
Asia. Yet this learned prince declined from the 
pure and simple religion of his great ancestor: 
he sacrificed to the idol Fo; and his blind at- 
tachment to the lamas of 'Thibet and the bonzes 
of China*®? provoked the censure of the disciples 
of Confucius. His successors polluted the palace 
with a crowd of eunuchs, physicians, and astrol- 
ogers, while thirteen millions of their subjects 
were consumed in the provinces by famine. One 
hundred and forty years after the death of 
Zingis, his degenerate race, the dynasty of the 
Yuen, was expelled by a revolt of the native 
Chinese; and the Mogul empcrors were lost in 
the oblivion of the desert. Before this revolution 
they had forfeited their supremacy over the de- 
pendent branches of their house, the khans of 
Kipzak and Russia, the khans of Zagatai or 
Transoxiana, and the khans of Iran or Persia. 
By their distance and power these royal licu- 
tenants had soon been released from the dutics 
of obedience; and after the death of Cublai 
they scorned to accept a sceptre or a title from 
his unworthy successors. According to their re- 
spective situation, they maintained the sim- 
plicity of the pastoral life, or assumed the luxury 
of the cities of Asia; but the princes and their 
hordes were alike disposed for the reception of a 
foreign worship. After somc hesitation between 
the Gospel and the Koran, they conformed to 
the religion of Mohammed; and while they 
adopted for their brethren the Arabs and Per- 
sians, they renounced all intercourse with the 
ancient Moguls, the idolaters of China. 
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In this shipwreck of nations some surprise 
may be excited by the escape of the Roman 
empire, whosc relics, at the time of the Mogul 
invasion, were dismembered by the Greeks and 
Latins. Less potent than Alexander, they werc 
pressed, like the Macedonian, both in Europe 
and Asia, by the shepherds of Scythia; and had 
the Tartars undertaken the siege, Ccnstanti- 
nople must have yielded to the fate of Pekin, 
Samarcand, and Bagdad. The glorious and vol- 
untary retreat of Batou from the Danube was 
insulted by the vain triumph of the Franks and 
Grecks;*4 and in a second expedition death 
surprised him in full march to attack the cap- 
ital of the Cawsars. His brother Borga carried 
the Tartar arms into Bulgaria and Thrace; but 
he was diverted from the Byzantine war by a 
visit to Novogorod, in the fifty-seventh degree 
of latitude, where he numbered the inhabitants, 
and regulated the tributes, of Russia. The Mogul 
khan formed an alliance with the Mamalukes 
against his brethren of Persia: three hundred 
thousand horse penctrated through the gates of 
Derbend, and the Greeks might rejoice in the 
first example of domestic war. After the recovery 
of Constantinople, Michacl Palazologus,®* at a 
distance from his court and army, was surprised 
and surrounded in a Thracian castle by twenty 
thousand Tartars. But the object of their march 
Was a private interest: they came to the deliv- 
erance of Azzadin the ‘Turkish sultan, and weie 
content with his person and the treasure of the 
emperor. Their general Noga, whose name is 
perpetuated in the hordes of Astracan, raised a 
formidable rebellion against Menyo ‘limoun, 
the third of the kahns of Kipzak, obtained in 
marriage Maria the natural daughter of Palw- 
ologus, and guarded the dominions of his friend 
and father. The subsequent invasions of a 
Scythian cast were those of outlaws and fuei- 
tives; and some thousands of Alani and Co- 
mans, who had been driven from their native 
seats, were reclaimed from a vagrant life and 
enlisted in the service of the empire. Such was 
the influence in Europe of the invasion of the 
Moguls. The first terror of their arms securcd 
rather than disturbed the peace of the Roman 
Asia. The sultan of Iconium solicited a personal 
interview with John Vataces; and his artful 
policy encouraged the Turks to defend their 
barrier against the common enemy.** That bar- 
rier indeed was soon overthrown, and the servi- 
tude and ruin of the Seljukians exposed the 
nakedness of the Greeks. The formidable Ho- 
lagou threatened to march to Constantinople at 
the head of four hundred thousand men; and 
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the groundless panic of the citizens of Nice will 
present an image of the terror which he had 
inspired. The accident of a procession, and the 
sound of a doleful litany, ‘‘From the fury of the 
Tartars, good Lord, deliver us,” had scattered 
the hasty report of an assault and massacre. In 
the blind credulity of fear the streets of Nice 
were crowded with thousands of both sexes, 
who knew not from what or to whom they fled; 
and- some hours elapsed before the firmness of 
the military officers could relieve the city from 
this imaginary foe. But the ambition of Hola- 
gou and his successors was fortunately diverted 
by the conquest of Bagdad and a long vicissitude 
of Syrian wars; their hostility to the Moslems 
inclined thern to unite with the Greeks and 
Franks ;3" and their generosity or contempt had 
offered the kingdom of Anatolia as the reward 
of an Armenian vassal. The fraginents of the 
Seljukian monarchy were disputed by the emirs 
who had occupied the cities or the rnountains; 
but they all confessed the supremacy of the 
khans of Persia; and he often interposed his 
authority, and sometimes his arms, to check 
their J@-nredations, and to preserve the peace 
and balance of his Turkish frontier. The death 
of Cazan,® once of the greatest and most accom- 
plished princes of the house of Zingis, removed 
this salutary control; and the decline of the 
Moguls gave a free scope to the rise and prog- 
ress of the OTTOMAN LMPIRE.® 

\tter the retreat of Zingis the sultan Gela- 
leddin of Carizme had returned from India to 
the possession and defence of his Persian king- 
doms. In the peace of eleven years that hero 
fought in person fourteen battles; and such was 
his activity that he led his cavalry in seventeen 
days from Teflis to Kerinan, a march of a thou- 
sand iniles. Yet he was oppressed by the jeal- 
ousy of the Moslem princes and the innumer- 
able armies of the Moguls; and after his last 
defeat Gelaleddin perished ignobly in the 
mountains of Curdistan. His death dissolved a 
veteran and adventurous army, which included 
under the name of Carizmians or Corasmins 
many Turkman hordes that had attached them- 
selves to the sultan’s fortune. The bolder and 
more powerful chiefs invaded Syria, and vio- 
lated the holy sepulchre of Jerusalem: the more 
humble engaged in the service of Aladin sultan 
of Iconium, and among these were the obscure 
fathers of the Ottoman line. ‘They had formerly 
pitched their tents near the southern banks of 
the Oxus, in the plains of Mahan and Nesa; 
and it is ‘somewhat remarkable that the same 
spot should have produced the first authors of 
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the Parthian and Turkish empires. At the head, 
or in the rear, of a Carizmian army, Soliman 
Shah was drowned in the passage of the Eu- 
phrates: his son Orthogrul became the soldier 
and subject of Aladin, and established at Sur- 
gut, on the banks of the Sangar, a camp of four 
hundred families or tents, whom he governed 
fifty-two years both in peace and war. He was 
the father of Thaman, or Athman, whose Turk- 
ish name has been melted into the appellation 
of the caliph Othman: and if we describe that 
pastoral chief as a shepherd and a robber, we 
must separate from those characters all idea of 
ignominy and baseness. Othman possessed, and 
perhaps surpassed, the ordinary virtues of a 
soldier; and the circumstances of time and 
place were propitious to his independence and 
success. ‘Lhe Seljukian dynasty was no more, 
and the distance and decline of the Mogul 
khans soon enfranchised himn from the control 
of a superior. He was situate on the verge of the 
Greek empire: the Koran sancufied his gaz, or 
holy war, against the infidels; and their polit- 
ical errors unlocked the passes of Mount Olym- 
pus, and invited him to descend into the plains 
of Bithynia. ‘Till the reign of Pal.cologus these 
passes had been vigilantly guarded by the 
militia of the country, who were repaid by their 
own safety and an exemption from taxes. The 
empcror abolished their privilege and assumed 
their office; but the tribute was rigorously col- 
lected, the custody of the passes was neglected, 
and the hardy mountaineers degenerated into a 
trembling crowd of peasants without spirit or 
discipline. It was on the twenty-seventh of July, 
in the year twelve hundred and ninety-nine of 
the Christian era, that Othman hrst invaded 
the territory of Nicodemia;‘" and the singular 
accuracy of the date seems to disclose some 
foresight of the rapid and destructive growth of 
the monster. ‘The annals of the twenty-seven 
years of his reign would exhibit a repetition of 
the sainc inroads; and his hereditary troops 
were multiplicd in each campaign by the ac- 
cession of captives and volunteers. Instead of 
retreating to the hills, he maintained the most 
uscful and defensible posts, fortified the towns 
and castles which he had first pillaged, and re- 
nounced the pastoral life for the baths and 
palaces of his infant capitals. But it was not till 
Othman was oppressed by age and infirmities 
that he received the welcome news of the con- 
quest of Prusa, which had been surrendered by 
famine or treachery to the arms of his son 
Orchan. The glory of Othman is chiefly founded 
on that of his descendants; but the Turks have 
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transcribed or composed a royal testament of 
his last counsels of justice and moderation.“ 
From the conquest of Prusa we may date the 
true era of the Ottoman empire. The lives and 
possessions of the Christian subjects were re- 
deemed by a tribute or ransom of thirty thou- 
sand crowns of gold; and the city, by the la- 
bours of Orchan, assumed the aspect of a Mo- 
hammedan capital; Prusa was decorated with a 
mosque, a college, and an hospital, of royal 
foundation; the Seljukian coin was changed for 
the name and impression of the new dynasty; 
and the most skilful professors of human and 
divine knowledge attracted the Persian and 
Arabian students from the ancient schools of 
Oriental learning. The office of vizir was insti- 
tuted for Aladin, the brother of Orchan; and a 
different habit distinguished the citizens from 
the peasants, the Moslems from the infidels. All 
the troops of Othman had consisted of loose 
squadrons of Turkman cavalry, who served 
without pay and fought without discipline; but 
a regular body of infantry was first established 
and trained by the prudence of his son. A great 
number of volunteers was enrolled with a small 
stipend, but with the permission of living at 
home, unless they were summoned to the field: 
their rude manners and seditious temper dis- 
posed Orchan to educate his young captives as 
his soldiers and those of the prophet; but the 
Turkish peasants were still allowed to mount 
on horseback and follow his standard, with the 
appellation and the hopes of freebooters. By these 
arts he formed an army of twenty-five thousand 
Moslems: a train of battering engines was 
framed for the use of sieges; and the first suc- 
cessful experiment Was made on the cities of 
Nice and Nicomedia. Orchan granted a safe- 
conduct to all who were desirous of departing 
with their families and effects; but the widows 
of the slain were given in marriage to the con- 
querors; and the sacrilegious plunder, the 
books, the vases, and the images, were sold or 
ransomed at Constantinople. The emperor An- 
dronicus the Younger was vanquished and 
wounded by the son of Othman:® he subdued 
the whole province or kingdom of Bithynia as 
far as the shores of the Bosphorus and Hellcs- 
pont; and the Christians confessed the justice 
and clemency of a reign which claimed the vol- 
untary attachment of the Turks of Asia. Yet 
Orchan was content with the modest title of 
emir ; and in the list of his compeers, the princes 
of Roum or Anatolia,“ his military forces were 
surpassed by the emirs of Ghermian and Cara- 
mania, each of whom could bring into the field 
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an army of forty thousand men. Their domin- 
ions were situate in the heart of the Seljukian 
kingdoin: but the holy warriors, though of in- 
ferior note, who formed new principalities on 
the Greek empire, are more conspicuous in the 
light of history. The maritimne country from the 
Propontis to the Maander and the isle of 
Rhodes, so long threatened and so often pil- 
laged, was finally lost about the thirtieth year of 
Andronicus the Elder.“4 Two Turkish chieftains, 
Sarukhan and Aidin, left their names to their 
conquests, and their conquests to their pos- 
terity. The captivity or ruin of the seven churches 
of Asia was consummated; and the barbarous 
lords of Ionia and Lydia still trample on the 
monuments of classic and Christian antiquity. 
In the loss of Ephesus the Christians deplored 
the fall of the first angel, the extinction of the 
first candlestick, of the Revelations;*® the deso- 
lation is complete; and the temple of Diana or 
the church of Mary will equally elude the 
search of the curious traveller. The circus and 
three stately theatres of Laodicea are now 
peopled with wolves and foxes; Sardes is reduced 
to a miserable village; the Gud of Mohammed, 
without a rival or a son, is invoked in the 
mosques of ‘Thyatira and Pergamus; and the 
populousness of Smyrna is supported by the 
foreign trade of the Franks and Armenians. 
Philadelphia alone has been saved by prophecy, 
or courage. At a distance from the sea, forgotten 
by the empcrors, encompassed on all sides by 
the Turks, her valiarfit citizens defended their 
religion and freedom above fourscore years, 
and at length capitulated with the proudest of 
the Ottomans. Among the Greek colonies and 
churches of Asia, Philadelphia is still erect—a 
column in a scene of ruins—a pleasing exainple 
that the paths of honour and safety may some- 
times be the same. The servitude of Rhodes was 
delayed above two centuries by the establish- 
ment of the knights of St. John of Jerusalem: ** 
under the discipline of the order that island 
emerged into fame and opulence; the noble 
and warlike monks were renowned by land and 
sea; and the bulwark of Christendom provoked 
and repelled the arms of the Turks and Saracens. 

The Greeks, by their intestine divisions, were 
the authors of their final ruin. During the civil 
wars of the elder and: younger Andronicus, the 
son of Othman achieved, almost without re- 
sistance, the conquest of Bithynia; and the same 
disorders encouraged the Turkish emirs of 
J.ydia and Ionia to build a fleet, and to pillage 
the adjacent islands and the sea-coast of Eu- 
rope. In the defence of his life and honour, 
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Cantacuzene was tempted to prevent, or imi- 
tate, his adversaries, by calling to his aid the 
public enemies of his religion and country. 
Amir, the son of Aidin, concealed under a 
Turkish garb the humanity and politeness of a 
Greek; he was united with the great domestic 
by mutual esteem and reciprocal services; and 
their friendship is compared, in the vain rhet- 
oric of the times, to the perfect union of Orestes 
and Pylades.‘’ On the report of the danger of 
his friend, who was persecuted by an ungrateful 
court, the prince of Ionia assembled at Smyrna 
a fleet of three hundred vessels, with an army of 
twenty-nine thousand men; sailed in the depth 
of winter, and cast anchor at the mouth of the 
Hebrus. From thence, with a chosen band of 
two thousand Turks, he marched along the 
banks of the river, and rescued the empress, 
who was besieged in Demotica by the wild Bul- 
garians. At that disastrous moment the life or 
death of his beloved Cantacuzene was con- 
cealed by his flight into Servia; but the grate- 
ful Irene, impatient to behold her deliverer, in- 
vited him to enter the city, and accompanied 
her message with a present of rich apparel and a 
hunared norses. By a peculiar strain of delicacy, 
the gentle barbarian refused, in the absence of 
an unfortunate friend, to visit his wife, or to 
taste the luxuries of the palace; sustained in his 
tent the rigour of the winter; and rejected the 
hospitable gift, that he might share the hard- 
ships of two thousand companions, all as de- 
serving as himself of that honour and distinc- 
tion. Necessity and revenge might justify his 
predatory excursions by sea and land; he left 
nine thousand five hundred men for the guard 
of his fleet; and persevered in the fruitless search 
of Cantacuzene, till his embarkation was has- 
tened by a fictitious letter, the severity of the 
season, the clamours of his independent troops, 
and the weight of his spoil and captives. In the 
prosecution of the civil war, the prince of Ionia 
twice returned to Europe, joined his arms with 
those of the eimperor, besieged Thessalonica, 
and threatened Constantinople. Calumny might 
affix some reproach on his imperfect aid, his 
hasty departure, and a bribe of ten thousand 
crowns which he accepted from the Byzantine 
court; but his friend was satisfied ; and the con- 
duct of Amir is excused by the more sacred duty 
of defending against the Latins his hereditary 
dominions. The maritime power of the Turks 
had united the pope, the king of Cyprus, the 
republic of Venice, and the order of St. John, 
in a laudable crusade; their galleys invaded the 
coast of Ionia; and Amir was slain with an 
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arrow, in the attempt to wrest from the Rhodian 
knights the citadel of Smyrna.“ Before his 
death he gencrously recommended another ally 
of his own nation, not more sincere or zealous 
than himself, but more able to afford a prompt 
and powerful succour, by his situation along the 
Propontis and in front of Constantinople. By 
the prospect of a more advantageous treaty, the 
Turkish prince of Bithynia was detached from 
his engagements with Anne of Savoy; and the 
pride of Orchan dictated the most solemn pro- 
testations, that, if he could obtain the daughter 
of Cantacuzene, he would invariably fulfil the 
duties of a subject and a sun. Parental tender- 
ness was silenced by the voice of ambition: the 
Greek clergy connived at the marriage of a 
Christian princess with a sectary of Moham- 
med; and the father of Theodora describes, 
with shameful satisfaction, the dishonour of the 
purple.” A body of Turkish cavalry attended 
the ambassadors, who disembarked from thirty 
vessels, before his camp of Selymbria. A stately 
pavilion was erected, in which the empress 
Irene passed the night with her daughters. In 
the morning Theodora ascended a throne, 
which was surrounded with curtains of silk and 
gold: the troops were under arms; but the em- 
peror alone was on horseback. At a signal the 
curtains were suddenly withdrawn, to disclose 
the bride, or the victim, encircled by kneeling 
eunuchs and hymeneal torches: the sound of 
flutes and trumpets proclaimed the joyful 
event; and her pretended happiness was the 
theme of the nupual song, which was chanted 
by such poets as the age could produce. With- 
out the rites of the church, Theodora was de- 
livered to her barbarous lord: but it had been 
stipulated that she should preserve her religion 
in the harem of Bursa; and her father celebrates 
her charity and devotion in this ambiguous sit- 
uation. After his peaceful establishment on the 
throne of Constantinople. the Greek emperor 
visited his Turkish ally, who, with four sons, by 
various wives, expected him at Scutari, on the 
Asiatic shore. The two princes partook, with 
seeming cordiality, of the pleasures of the ban- 
quet and the chase; and Theodora was per- 
mitted to repass the Bosphorus, and to enjoy 
some days in the society of her mother. But the 
friendship of Orchan was subservient to his re- 
ligion and interest; and in the Genoese war he 
joined without a blush the enemies of Canta- 
cuzene. 

In the treaty with the empress Anne the Ot- 
toman prince had inserted a singular condition, 
that it should be lawful for him to sell his pris- 
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oners at Constantinople, or transport them into 
Asia. A naked crowd of Christians of both sexes 
and every age, of priests and monks, of matrons 
and virgins, was exposed in the public market; 
the whip was frequently used to quicken the 
charity of redemption; and the indigent Greeks 
deplored the fate of their brethren, who were 
led away to the worst evils of temporal and 
spiritual bondage.®® Cantacuzene was reduced 
to subscribe the same terms; and their execution 
must have been still more pernicious to the 
empire: a body of ten thousand Turks had been 
detached to the assistance of the empress Anne; 
but the entire forces of Orchan were exerted in 
the service of his father. Yet these calamities 
were of a transient nature; as soon as the storm 
had passed away, the fugitives might return to 
their habitations; and at the conclusion of the 
civil and foreign wars Europe was completely 
evacuated by the Moslems of Asia. It was in his 
last quarrel with his pupil that Cantacuzene 
inflicted the deep and deadly wound which 
could never be healed by his successors, and 
which is poorly expiated by his theological dia- 
logues against the prophet Mohammed. Ie- 
norant of their own history, the modern ‘Turks 
confound their first and their final passage of 
the Hellespont,™ and describe the son of Or- 
chan as a nocturnal robber, who, with eighty 
companions, explores by stratagem a hostile 
and unknown shore. Soliman, at the head of 
ten thousand horse, was transported in the 
vessels, and entertained as the friend, of the 
Greek emperor. In the civil wars of Romania he 
performed some service and perpetrated more 
mischief; but the Chersonesus was insensibly 
filled with a Turkish colony; and the Byzantine 
court solicited in vain the restitution of the for- 
tresses of Thrace. After some artful delays be- 
tween the Ottoman prince and his son, their 
ransom was valued at sixty thousand crowns, 
and the first payment had been made when an 
earthquake shook the walls and cities of the 
provinces; the dismantled places were occupied 
by the ‘Curks; and Gallipoli, the key of the Hel- 
lespont, was rebuilt and repeopled by the policy 
of Suliman. The abdication of Cantacuzene 
dissolved the feeble bands of domestic alliance; 
and his last advice admonished his countrymen 
to decline a rash contest, and to compare their 
own weakness with the numbers and valour, 
the discipline and enthusiasm, of the Moslems. 
His prudent counsels were despised by the 
headstrong vanity of youth, and soon justified 
by the victories of the Ottomans. But as he 
practised in the field the exercise of the jerid, 
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Soliman was killed by a fall from his horse; and 
the aged Orchan wept and expired on the tomb 
of his valiant son. 

But the Greeks had not time to rejoice in the 
death of their enemies; and the Turkish scim- 
itar was wielded with the same spirit by Amu- 
rath the First, the son of Orchan, and the 
brother of Soliman. By the pale and fainting 
light of the Byzantine annals” we can discern 
that he subdued without resistance the whole 
province of Romania or Thrace, from the Hel- 
lespont to Mount Hamus and the verge of the 
capital; and that Adrianople was chosen for the 
royal seat of his govermmnent and religion in 
Europe. Constantinople, whose decline is al- 
most coeval with her foundation, had often, in 
the lapse of a thousand years, been assaulted by 
the barbarians of the East and West; but never 
till this fatal hour had the Greeks been sur- 
rounded, both in Asia and Europe, by the arms 
of the same hostile monarchy. Yet the prudence 
or generosity of Amurath postponed for a while 
this easy conquest; and his pride was satisfied 
with the frequent and humble attendance of 
the emperor John Palzrologus and his four sons, 
who followed at his summons the court and 
camp of the Ottoman prince. He marched 
against the Sclavonian nations between the 
Danube and the Adriatic, the Bulgarians, Ser- 
vians, Bosnians, and Albanians; and these war- 
like tribes, who had so often insulted the maj- 
esty of the empire, were repeatedly broken by 
the destructive inroads. Their countries did not 
abound cither in gold or silver; nor were their 
rustic hamlets and townships enriched by com- 
merce or decorated by the arts of luxury. But 
the natives of the soil have been distinguished in 
every age by their hardiness of mind and body; 
and they were converted by a prudent institu- 
tion into the firmest and most faithful supporters 
of the Ottoman ereatness.** The vizir of Amu- 
rath reminded his sovereign that, according to 
the Mohamniedan law, he was entitled to a 
fifth part of the spoil and captives; and that the 
duty might easily be levied, if vigilant officers 
were stationed at Gallipoli, to watch the pas- 
sage, and to select for his use the stoutest and 
most beautiful of the Christian youth. ‘The 
advice was followed: the edict was proclaimed; 
many thousands of the European captives were 
educated in religion and arins; and the new 
militia was consecrated and named by a cele- 
brated dervish. Standing in the front of their 
ranks, he stretched the sleeve of his gown over 
the head of the foremost soldier, and his blessing 
was delivered in these words: ‘‘Let them be 
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called Janizaries (Yengt chert, or new soldiers) ; 
may their countenance be ever bright! their 
hand victorious! their sword keen! may their 
spear always hang over the heads of their cn- 
emics; and wheresoever they go, may thcy re- 
turn with a white face!’ Such was the origin of 
these haughty troops, the terror of the nations, 
and sometimes of the sultans themselves. Their 
valour has declined, their discipline is relaxed, 
and their tumultuary array is incapable of con- 
tending with the order and weapons of modern 
tactics; but at the time of their institution they 
possessed a decisive superiority in war; since a 
regular body of infantry, in constant exercise 
and pay, was not maintained by any of the 
princes of Christendom. The Janizaries fought 
with the zeal of proselytes against their tdola- 
frous countrymen; and in the battle of Cossava 
the league and independence of the Sclavonian 
tribes was finally crushed. As the conqueror 
walked over the ficld, he observed that the 
greatest part of the slain consisted of beardless 
youths; and listened to the flattering reply of 
his vizir, that age and wisdom would have 
taught ute not to oppose his irresistible arms. 
But the sword of his Janizari¢s could not defend 
him from the dagger of despair; a Servian sol- 
dier started from the crowd of dead bodies, and 
Amurath was pierced to the belly with a mortal 
wound. The grandson of Othman was mild in 
his ternper, modest in his apparel, and a lover 
of learning and virtue; but the Moslems were 
scandalised at his absence from public worship; 
and he was corrected by the firmness of the 
mu{ti, who dared to reject his testimony in a 
civil cause; a inixture of servitude and freedom 
not unfrequent in Oriental history.% 

The character of Bajazet, the son and suc- 
cessor of Amurath, 1s strongly expressed in his 
surname of Jiderrm, or the lightning; and he 
might glory in an epithet which was drawn 
from the fiery energy of his soul and the rapidity 
of his destructive march. In the fourteen years 
of his reign’® he incessantly moved at the head 
of his armies, from Boursa to Adrianople, from 
the Danube to the Euphrates; and, though he 
strenuously laboured for the propagation of the 
law, he invaded, with impartial ambition, the 
Christian and Mohammedan princes of Europe 
and Asia. From Angora to Amasia and Erze- 
roum, the northern regions of Anatolia were re- 
duced to his obedience: he stripped of their 
hereditary possessions his brother emirs of 
Gherniian and Caramania, of Aidin and Sa- 
rukhan; and after the conquest of Iconium the 
ancient kingdom of the Seljukians again revived 
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in the Ottoman dynasty. Nor were the con- 
quests of Bajazet less rapid or important in 
Europe. No sooner had he imposed a regular 
form of servitude on the Servians and Bul- 
garians than he passed the Danube to seek new 
enemies and new subjects in the heart of Mol- 
davia.*? Whatever yet adhered to the Greek 
empire in Thrace, Macedonia, and Thessaly, 
acknowledged a Turkish master: an obsequious 
bishop led him through the gates of Thermopylz 
into Greece; and we may observe, as a singular 
fact, that the widow of a Spanish chief, who 
possessed the ancient seat of the oracle of Delphi, 
deserved his favour by the sacrifice of a beau- 
tcous daughter. The Turkish cornmunication 
between Europe and Asia had been dangerous 
and doubtful, till he stationed at Gallipoli a 
fleet of galleys, to command the Hellespont and 
intercept the Latin succours of Constantinople. 
While the monarch indulged his passions in a 
boundless range of injustice and cruelty, he 
Imposed on his soldiers the most rigid laws of 
modesty and abstinence; and the Rarvest was 
peaceably reaped and sold within the precincts 
of his camp. Provoked by the loose and corrupt 
administration of justice, he collected in a 
house the judges and lawyers of his dominions, 
who expected that in a few moments the fire 
would be kindled to reduce them to ashes. His 
ministers trembled in silence: but an A&thio- 
pian buffoon presumed to insinuate the true 
cause of the evil; and future venality was left 
without excuse by annexing an adequate salary 
to the office of cadhi.** The humble title of emir 
was no longer suitable to the Ottoman great- 
ness; and Bajazet condescended to accept a 
patent of sultan from the caliphs who served in 
Egypt under the yoke of the Mamalukes:* a 
last and frivolous homage that was yielded by 
force to opinion; by the Turkish conquerors to 
the house of Abbas and the successors of the 
Arabian prophet. The ambition of the sultan 
was inHamed by the obligation of deserving 
this august title; and he turned his arms against 
the kingdom of Hungary, the perpetual theatre 
of the Turkish victories and defeats. Sigismond, 
the Hungarian king, was the son and brother of 
the emperors of the West: his cause was that of 
Europe and the church; and, on the report of 
his danger, the bravest knights of France and 
Germany were eager to march under his stand- 
ard and that of the cross. In the battle of 
Nicopolis Bajazet defeated a confederate army 
of a hundred thousand Christians, who had 
proudly boasted that if the sky should fall they 
could uphold it on their lances. The far greater 
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part were slain or driven into the Danube; and 
Sigismond, escaping to Constantinople by the 
river and the Black Sea, returned after a long 
circuit to his exhausted kingdom.*° In the pride 
of victory Bajazet threatened that he would be- 
siege Buda; that he would subdue the adjacent 
countries of Germany and Italy; and that he 
would feed his horse with a bushel of oats on 
the altar of St. Peter at Rome. His progress was 
checked, not by the miraculous interposition of 
the apostle, not by a crusade of the Christian 
powers, but by a long and painful fit of the 
gout. The disorders of the moral are sometimes 
corrected by those of the physical world; and an 
acrimonious humour falling on a single fibre of 
one man may prevent or suspend the misery of 
nations. 

Such is the general idea of the Hungarian 
war; but the disastrous adventure of the French 
has procured us some memorials which illus- 
trate the victory and character of Bajazet.® 
The duke of Burgundy, sovereign of Flanders 
and uncle of Charles the Sixth, yielded to the 
ardour of his son, John count of Nevers; and the 
fearless youth was accompanied by four princes, 
hts cousins, and those of the French monarch. 
Their inexperience was guided by the Sire de 
Coucy, one of the best and oldest captains of 
Christendom ;® but the constable, admiral, and 
marshal of France® commanded an army which 
did not exceed the number of a thousand 
knights and squires. These splendid names were 
the source of presumption and the bane of 
discipline. So many might aspire to cominand, 
that none were willing to obey; their national 
spirit despised both their enemies and their 
allies; and in the persuasion that Bajazet would 
fly, or must fall, they began to compute how 
soon they should visit Constantinople and de- 
liver the holy scpulchre. When their scouts an- 
nounced the approach of the Turks, the gay 
and thoughtless youths were at table, already 
heated with wine: they instantly clasped their 
armour, mounted their horses, rode full specd 
to the vanguard, and rcsented as an affront the 
advice of Sigismond, which would have de- 
prived them of the right and honour of the fore- 
most attack. The battle of Nicopolis would not 
have been lost if the French would have obeyed 
the prudence of the Hungarians: but it might 
have been gloriously won had the Hungarians 
imitated the valour of the French. They dis- 
pcrsed the first line, consisting of the troops of 
Asia; forced a rampart of stakes which had 
been planted against the cavalry; broke, after a 
bloody conflict, the Janizaries themselves; and 
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were at length overwhelmed by the numerous 
squadrons that issued from the woods and 
charged on all sides this handful of intrepid 
warriors. In the speed and secrecy of his march, 
in the order and evolutions of the battle, his 
enemies felt and admired the military talents of 
Bajazet. They accuse his cruelty in the use of 
victory. After reserving the count of Nevers and 
four-and-twenty lords, whose birth and riches 
were attested by his Latin interpreters, the re- 
mainder of the French captives, who had sur- 
vived the slaughter of the day, were led before 
his throne; and, as they refused to abjure their 
faith, were successively beheaded in his pres- 
ence. ‘The sultan was exasperated by the loss of 
his bravest Janizaries; and if it be true that, on 
the eve of the engagement, the French had mas- 
sacred their Turkish prisoners,®** they might 
impute to themselves the consequences of a just 
retaliation. A knight, whose life had been 
spared, was permitted to return to Paris, that 
he night relate the deplorable tale, and solicit 
the ransom of the noble captives, In the mean- 
while the count of Nevers, with the princes and 
barons of France, were dragged along in the 
marches of the Turkish camp, exposed as a 
grateful trophy to the Moslems of Europe and 
Asia, and strictly confined at Boursa as often as 
Bajazet resided in his capital. The sultan was 
pressed each day to expiate with their blood the 
blood of his martyrs; but he had pronounced 
that they should liyg, and either for mercy or 
destruction his word was irrevocable. He was 
assured of their value and importance by the 
return of the messenger, and the gifts and inter- 
cessions of the kings of France and of Cyprus. 
Lusignan presented him with a gold saltcellar 
of curious workmanship, and of the price of ten 
thousand ducats; and Charles the Sixth de- 
spatched by the way of Hungary a cast of Nor- 
wegian hawks, and six horse-loads of scarlet 
cloth, of fine linen of Rheims, and of Arras tap- 
estry, representing the battles of the great Alex- 
ander. After much delay, the effect of distance 
rather than of art, Bajazct agreed to accept a 
ransom of two hundred thousand ducats for the 
count of Nevers and the surviving princes and 
barons: the marshal Boucicault, a famous war- 
rior, was of the number of the fortunate; but 
the admiral of France had been slain in the 
battle; and the constable, with the Sire de 
C oucy, died in the prison of Boursa. This heavy 
demand, which was doubled by incidental 
costs, fell chiefly on the duke of Burgundy, or 
rather on his Flemish subjects, who were bound 
by the feudal laws to contribute for the knight- 
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hood and captivity of the eldest son of their 
lord. For the faithful discharge of the debt some 
merchants of Genoa gave security to the amount 
of five times the sum; a lesson to those warlike 
times, that commerce and credit are the links of 
the society of nations. It had been stipulated in 
the treaty that the French captives should 
swear never to bear arms against the person of 
their conqueror; but the ungenerous restraint 
was abolished by Bajazet himself. ‘‘I despise,” 
said he to the heir of Burgundy, “‘thy oaths and 
thy arms. Thou art young, and mayest be am- 
bitious of effacing the disgrace or misfortune of 
thy first chivalry. Assemble thy powers, pro- 
claim thy design, and be assured that Bajazet 
will rejoice to meet thee a second time in a field 
of battle.” Before their departure they were in- 
dulged in the freedom and hospitality of the 
court of Boursa. The French princes admired 
the magnificence of the Ottoman, whose hunt- 
ing and hawking equipage was composed of 
seven thousand huntsmen and seven thousand 
falconers.®* In their presence, and at his com- 
mand, the belly of one of his chamberlains was 
cut ypen, un a complaint against him for drink- 
ing the goat’s milk of a poor woman. The 
strangers were astonished by this act of justice; 
but it was the justice of a sultan who disdains to 
balance the weight of evidence or to measure 
the degrees of guilt. 

After his enfranchise:ment from an oppressive 
guardian, John Paliwologus remained thirty-six 
years the helpless, and, as it should seem, the 
careless, spectator of the public ruin.** Love, or 
rather lust, was his only vigorous passion; and 
in the embraces of the wives and virgins of the 
city the ‘l'urkish slave forgot the dishonour of 
the empcror of the Romans. Andronicus, his 
eldest son, had formed, at Adrianople, an inti- 
mate and guilty friendship with Sauzes, the son 
of Amurath; and the two youths conspired 
against the authority and lives of their parents, 
The presence of Amurath in Europe soon dis- 
covered and dissipated their rash counsels; and, 
after depriving Sauzes of his sight, the Ottoman 
threatened his vassal with the treatment of an 
accomplice and an enemy unless he inflicted a 
similar punishment on his own son. Palzologus 
trembled and obeyed, and a cruel precaution 
involved in the same sentence the childhood 
and innocence of John the son of the criminal. 
But the operation was so mildly or so unskil- 
fully performed that the one retained the sight 
of an eye, and the other was afflicted only with 
the infirmity of squinting. Thus excluded from 
the succession, the two princes were confined in 
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the tower of Anema; and the piety of Manuel, 
the second son of the reigning monarch, was 
rewarded with the gift of the Imperial crown. 
But at the end of two years the turbulence of 
the Latins and the levity of the Greeks produced 
a revolution, and the two emperors were buried 
in the tower from whence the two prisoners 
were exalted to the throne. Another period of 
two years aflorded Palzologus and Manuel the 
means of escape; it was contrived by the magic 
or subtlety of a monk, who was alternately 
nained the angel or the devil; they fled to Scu- 
tari; their adherents armed in their cause, and 
the two Byzantine factions displayed the am- 
bition and animosity with which Czsar and 
Poinpey had disputed the empire of the world. 
The Roman world was now contracted to a 
corner of Thrace, between the Propontis and 
the Black Sea, about fifty miles in length and 
thirty in breadth: a space of ground not more 
extensive than the lesser principalities of Ger- 
many or Italy. if the remains of Constantinople 
had not still represented the wealth and popu- 
lousness of a kingdom. To restore the public 
peace it was found necessary to divide this 
fragment of the empire; and while Palzologus 
and Manuel were Icft in possession of the cap- 
ital, almost all that lay without the walls was 
ceded to the blind princes, who fixed their resi- 
dence at Rhodosto and Seclymbria. In the tran- 
quil slumber of royalty the passions of John 
Palzrologus survived his reason and his strength: 
he deprived his favourite and heir of a blooming 
princess of Trebizond; and while the feeble em- 
peror laboured to consummate his nuptials, 
Manuel, with a hundred of the noblest Greeks, 
was sent on a peremptory summons to the 
Ottoman Porte. They served with honour in 
the wars of Bajazet; but a plan of fortify- 
ing Constantinople excited his jealousy; he 
threatened their lives; the new works were in- 
stantly demolished; and we shall bestow a 
praise, perhaps above the merit of Palzologus, 
if we impute this last humiliation as the cause 
of his death. 

The earliest intelligence of that event was 
communicated to Manuel, who escaped with 
speed and secrecy from the palace of Boursa to 
the Byzantine throne. Bajazct affected a proud 
indifference at the loss of this valuable pledge; 
and while he pursued his conquests in Europe 
and Asia, he left the emperor to struggle with 
his blind cousin John of Selymbria, who, in 
eight years of civil war, asserted his right of 
primogeniture. At length the ambition of the 
victorious sultan pointed to the conquest of 
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Constantinople: but he listened to the advice of 
his vizir, who represented that such an enter- 
prise might unite the powers of Christendom in 
a second and more formidable crusade. His 
epistle to the emperor was conceived in these 
words :—‘‘By the divine clemency, our invin- 
cible scimitar has reduced to our obedience 
almost all Asia, with many and large countries 
in Europe, excepting only the city of Constan- 
tinople; for beyond the walls thou hast nothing 
left. Resign that city; stipulate thy reward; or 
tremble, for thyself and thy unhappy people, at 
the consequences of a rash refusal.’’ But his am- 
bassadors were instructed to soften their tone, 
and to propose a treaty, which was subscribed 
with submission and gratitude. A truce of ten 
years was purchased by an annual tribute of 
thirty thousand crowns of gold; the Grecks de- 
plored the public toleration of the law of Mo- 
hammed; and Bajazet enjoyed the glory of es- 
tablishing a Turkish cadhi, and founding a 
royal mosque, in the metropolis of the Eastern 
church.® Yet this truce was soon violated by 
the restless sultan; in the cause of the prince of 
Selymbria, the lawful emperor, an army of 
Ottomans again threatened Constantinople, 
and the distress of Manuel implored the pro- 
tection of the king of France. His plaintive em- 
bassy obtained much pity and some relief, and 
the conduct of the succour was intrusted to the 
marshal Boucicault,® whose religious chivalry 
was inflamed by the desire of revenging his cap- 
tivity on the infidels. He sailed, with four ships 
of war, from Aiguesmortes to the Hellespont; 
forced the passage, which was guarded by sev- 
enteen Turkish galleys; landed at Constanti- 
nople a supply of six hundred men-at-arms and 
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sixteen hundred archers, and reviewed them in 
the adjacent plain without condescending to 
number or array the multitude of Greeks. By 
his presence the blockade was raised both by 
sea and land; the flying squadrons of Bajazet 
were driven to a more respectful distance; and 
several castles in Europe and Asia were stormed 
by the emperor and the marshal, who fought 
with equal valour by each other’s side. But the 
Ottomans svon returned with an increase of 
numbers; and the intrepid Boucicault, after a 
year’s struggle, resolved to evacuate a country 
which could no longer afford either pay or pro- 
visions for his soldicrs. The marshal offered to 
conduct Manuel to the French court, whiere he 
might solicit in person a supply of men and 
money; and advised, in the meanwhile, that to 
extinguish all domestic discord, he should leave 
his blind competitor on the throne. The pro- 
posal was embraced: the prince of Selymbria 
was introduced to the capital; and such was the 
public misery that the lot of the exile seemed 
more fortunate than that of the sovereign. In- 
stead of applauding the success of his vassal, the 
Turkish sultan claimed the city as his own; and, 
on the refusal of the emperor John, Constan- 
tinople was more closely pressed by the calam- 
ities of war and famine. Against such an enemy 
prayers and resistance were alike unavailing; 
and the savage would have devoured his prey 
if, in the fatal moment, he had not becn over- 
thrown by another savage stronger than him- 
self. By the victory of ‘Timour or Tamerlane the 
fall of Constantinople was delayed about fifty 
years; and this important though accidental 
service may justly introduce the life and char- 
acter of the Mogul conqueror. 


CHAPTER LXV 


Elevation of Timour or Tamerlane to the Throne of Samarcand. His Conquests in 
Persia, Georgia, Tartary, Russia, India, Syria, and Anatolia. His Turkish 
War. Defeat and Captivity of Bajazet. Death to Timour. Civil War of the Sons 
of Bajazet. Restoration of the Turkish Monarchy by Mohammed the First. 
Szege of Constantinople by Amurath the Second. 


HE conquest and monarchy of the world 
was the first object of the ambition of 
Tumour. To live in the memory and es- 
teem of future ages was the second wish of his 
magnanimous spirit. All the civil and military 
transactions of his rcign were diligently re- 
corded in the journals of his secretaries:' the 


authentic narrative was revised by the persons 
best informed of each particular transaction; 
and it is belicved in the empire and family of 
Timour that the monarch himself composed the 
commentaries? of his life and the institutions? of his 
governinent.‘ But these cares were ineffectual 
for the preservation of his fame, and these 
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precious memorials in the Mogul or Persian 
language were concealed from the world, or, at 
least, from the knowledge of Europe. The na- 
tions which he vanquished exercised a base and 
impotent revenge; and ignorance has long re- 
peated the tale of calumny® which had dis- 
figured the birth and character, the person, and 
even the name, of Jamerlane.® Yet his real merit 
would be enhanced rather than debased by the 
elevation of a peasant to the throne of Asia; nor 
can his lameness be a theme of reproach, unless 
he had the weakness to blush at a natural, or 
perhaps an honourable, infirmity. 

In the eyes of the Moguls, who held the inde- 
feasible succession of the house of Zingis, he was 
doubtless a rebel subject; yet he sprang from 
the noble tribe of Berlass: his fifth ancestor, 
Carashar Nevian, had been the vizir of Zagatai, 
in his realm of Transoxiana; and in the ascent 
of some generations, the branch of Timour is 
confounded, at least by the females,’ with the 
Impcrial stem.® He was born forty miles to the 
south of Samarcand, in the village of Sebzar, in 
the frvitful territory of Cash, of which his 
fathers were the hereditary chiefs, as well as of 
a toman of ten thousand horse.® His birth!® was 
cast on one of those periods of anarchy which 
announce the fall of the Asiatic dynasties, and 
open a new field to adventurous ainbition. The 
khans of Zagatai were extinct; the emirs aspired 
to independence, and their domestic feuds could 
only be suspended by the conquest and tyranny 
of the khans of Kashgar, who, with an army of 
Getes or Calmucks,"! invaded the Transoxian 
kingdom. From the twelfth year of his age Ti- 
mour had entered the field of action; in the 
twenty-fifth he stood forth as the deliverer of 
his country, and the eyes and wishes of the 
people were turned towards a hero who suffered 
in their cause. The chiefs of the law and of the 
army had pledged their salvation to support 
him with their lives and fortunes, but in the 
hour of danger they were silent and afraid ; and, 
after waiting seven days on the hills of Samar- 
cand, he retreated to the desert with only sixty 
horsemen. The fugitives were overtaken by a 
thousand Getes, whom he repulsed with in- 
credible slaughter; and his enemies were forced 
to exclaim, ‘“Timour is a wonderful man: for- 
tune and the divine favour are with him.” But 
in this bloody action his own followers were re- 
duced to ten, a number which was soon dimin- 
ished by the desertion of three Carizmians. He 
wandered m the desert with his wife, seven 
companions, and four horses; and sixty-two 
days was he plunged in a loathsome dungeon, 
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from whence he escaped by his own courage 
and the remorse of the oppressor. After swim- 
ming the broad and rapid stream of the Jihoon 
or Oxus, he led, during some months, the life of 
a vagrant and outlaw on the borders of the 
adjacent states. But his fame shone brighter in 
adversity; he learned to distinguish the friends 
of his person, the associates of his fortune, and 
to apply the various characters of men for their 
advantage, and, above all, for his own. On his 
return to his native country Timour was suc- 
cessively joined by the parties of his confed- 
erates, who anxiously sought him in the desert; 
nor can I refuse to describe, in his pathetic sim- 
plicity, one of their fortunate encounters. He 
presented himself as a guide to three chiefs, who 
were at the head of seventy horse. ““When their 
eyes fell upon me,” says Timour, “they were 
overwhelmed with joy, and they alighted from 
their horses, and they came and kneeled, and 
they kissed my stirrup. I also came down from 
my horse, and took each of them in my arms. 
And I put my turban on the head of the first 
chief; and my girdle. rich in jewels and wrought 
with gold, I bound on the loins of the second; 
and the third I clothed in my own coat. And 
they wept, and I wept also; and the hour of 
prayer was arrived, and we prayed. And we 
mounted our horses, and came to my dwelling; 
and I collected my people, and made a feast.” 
His trusty bands were soon increased by the 
bravest of the tribes; he led them against a su- 
perior foe, and, after some vicissitudes of war. 
the Getes were finally driven from the kingdom 
of ‘Transoxiana. He had done much for his own 
glory; but much remained to be done, much art 
to be exerted, and some blood to be spilt, before 
he could teach his equals to obey him as their 
master. The birth and power of emir Houssein 
compelled him to accept a vicious and un- 
worthy colleague, whose sister was the best be- 
loved of his wives. Their union was short and 
jealous; but the policy of Timour, in their fre- 
quent quarrels, exposed his rival to the reproach 
of injustice and perfidy, and, after a final de- 
feat, Houssein was slain by some sagacious 
friends. who presumed, for the last time, to dis- 
obey the commands of their lord. At the age of 
thirty-four,” and in a general diet or couroultat, 
he was invested with Jmperial command; but he 
affected to revere the house of Zingis; and while 
the emir Timour reigned over Zagatai and the 
East, a nominal khan served as a private officer 
in the armies of his servant. A fertile kingdom, 
five hundred miles in length and in breadth, 
might have satisfied the ambition of a subject; 
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but Timour aspired to the dominion of the 
world, and before his death the crown of Zag- 
atai was one of the twenty-seven crowns which 
he had placed on his head. Without expatiating 
on the victories of thirty-five campaigns; with- 
out describing the lines of march which he re- 
peatedly traced over the continent of Asia; I 
shall briefly represent his conquests in, I. Persia, 
II. Tartary, and III. India,” and from thence 
proceed to the more interesting narrative of his 
Ottoman war. 

I. For every war a motive of safety or re- 
venge, of honour or zeal, of right or conven- 
ience, may be readily found in the jurisprudence 
of conquerors. No sooner had Timour re-united 
to the patrimony of Zagatai the dependent 
countries of Carizme and Candahar, than he 
turned his eyes towards the kingdoms of Iran or 
Persia. From the Oxus to the Tigris that ex- 
tensive country was left without a lawful sov- 
ereign since the death of Abousaid, the last of 
the descendants of the great Holacou. Peace 
and justice had been banished from the land 
above forty years, and the Mogul invader might 
seem to listen to the cries of an oppressed 
people. Their petty tyrants might have opposed 
him with confederate arms: they separately 
stood, and successively fell; and the ditference 
of their, fate was only marked by the prompti- 
tude of submission or the obstinacy of resistance. 
Ibrahim, prince of Shirwan or Albania, kissed 
the footstool of the Imperial throne. His peace- 
offerings of silks, horses, and jewels, were com- 
posed, according to the Tartar fashion, each 
article of nine pieces; but a critical spectator 
observed that there were only eight slaves. “‘I 
myself am the ninth,” replied Ibrahim, who 
was prepared for the remark, and his flattery 
was rewarded by the smile of Timour.'* Shah 
Mansour, prince of Fars, or the proper Persia, 
was one of the least powerful, but most dan- 
gerous, of his enemies. In a battle, under the 
walls of Shiraz, he broke, with three or four 
thousand soldiers, the coul or main-body of 
thirty thousand horse, where the emperor 
fought in person. No more than fourteen or fif- 
teen guards remained near the standard of 
Timour; he stood firm as a réck, and received 
on his helmet two weighty strokes of a scimitar ;15 
the Moguls rallied; the head of Mansour was 
thrown at his feet; and he declared his esteem 
of the valour of a foe by extirpating all the males 
of so intrepid a race. From Shiraz his troops ad- 
vanced to the Persian Gulf, and the richness 
and weakness of Ormuz'* were displayed in an 
annual tribute of six hundred thousand dinars 
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of gold. Bagdad was no longer the city of peace, 
the seat of the caliphs; but the noblest conquest 
of Holacou could not be overlooked by his am- 
bitious successor. The whole course of the Tigris 
and Euphrates, from the mouth to the sources 
of those rivers, was reduced to his obedience; he 
entered Edessa; and the Turkmans of the black 
sheep were chastised for the sacrilegious pillage 
of a caravan of Mecca. In the mountains of 
Georgia the native Christians still braved the 
law and the sword of Mohammed; by three ex- 
peditions he obtained the merit of the gazie, or 
holy war; and the prince of Teflis became his 
proselyte and friend. 

II. A just retaliation might be urged for the 
invasion of Turkestan, or the Eastern Tartary. 
The dignity of Timour could not endure the 
impunity of the Getes: he passed the Sihoon, 
subducd the kingdom of Kashgar, and marched 
seven times into the heart of their country. His 
most distant camp was two months’ journey, or 
four hundred and eighty leagues, to the north- 
east of Samarcand; and his emirs, who tra- 
versed the river Irtish, engraved in the forests of 
Siberia a rude memorial of their exploits. The 
conquest of Kipzak, or the western Tartary,'” 
was founded on the double motive of aiding the 
distressed, and chastising the ungrateful. 'Toc- 
tamish, a fugitive prince, was entertained and 
protected in his court: the ambassadors of 
Auruss Khan were dismissed with a haughty 
denial, and followed*on the same day by the 
armies of Zagatai; and their success established 
Toctamish in the Mogul empire of the North. 
But, after a reign of ten years, the new khan 
forgot the merits and the strength of his bene- 
factor; the bast usurper, as he deemed him, of 
the sacred rights of the house of Zingis. ‘Through 
the gates of Derbend he entered Persia at the 
head of ninety thousand horse: with the in- 
numerable forces of Kipzak, Bulgaria, Circassia, 
and Russia, he passed the Sihoon, burnt the 
palaces of Timour, and compelled him, amidst 
the winter snows, to contend for Samarcand 
and his life. After a mild expostulation, and a 
glorious victory, the emperor resolved on re- 
venge: and by the east, and the west, of the 
Caspian, and the Volga, he twice invaded Kip- 
zak with such mighty powers, that thirteen 
miles were measured from his right to his left 
wing. In a march of five months they rarely be- 
held the footsteps of man: and their daily sub- 
sistence was often trusted to the fortune of the 
chase. At length the armies encountered each 
othcr; but the treachery of the standard-bearer, 
who, in the heat of action, reversed the Im- 
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perial standard of Kipzak determined the vic- 
tory of the Zagatais; and Toctamish (1 speak 
the language of the Institutions) gave the tribe 
of Toushi to the wind of desolation.!® He fled to 
the Christian duke of Lithuania; again returned 
to the banks of the Volga; and, after fifteen 
battles with a domestic rival, at last perished in 
the wilds of Siberia. The pursuit of a flying 
enemy carried Timour into the tributary prov- 
inces of Russia: a duke of the reigning family 
was made prisoner amidst the ruins of his cap- 
ital; and Yeletz, by the pride and ignorance of 
the Orientals, might easily be confounded with 
the genuine metropolis of the nation. Moscow 
trembled at the approach of the Tartar, and the 
resistance would have been feeble, since the 
hopes of the Russians were placed in a miracu- 
lous image of the Virgin, to whose protection 
they ascribed the casual and voluntary retreat 
of the conqueror. Ambition and prudence re- 
called him to the South, the desolate country 
was exhausted, and the Mogul soldiers were 
enriched with an immense spoil of precious furs, 
of linen of Antioch,’ and of ingots of gold and 
silver.-" Un the banks of the Don, or Tanais, he 
received a humble deputation from the consuls 
and inerchants of Egypt,?! Venice, Genoa, Cat- 
alonia, and Biscay, who occupied the com- 
merce and city of Tana, or Azoph, at the mouth 
of the river. ‘They offered their gifts, admired 
his magnificence, and trusted his royal word. 
But the peaceful visit of an emir, who explored 
the state of the magazines and harbour, was 
speedily followed by the destructive presence of 
the Tartars. The city was reduced to ashes; the 
Moslems were pillaged and dismissed; but all 
the Christians who had not fied to their ships 
were condemned either to death or slavery.” 
Revenge prompted him to burn the cities of 
Serai and Astrachan, the monuments of rising 
civilisation; and his vanity proclaimed that he 
had penetrated to the region of perpetual day- 
light, a strange phenomenon, which authorised 
his Mohammedan doctors to dispense with the 
obligation of evening prayer.?* 

11I. When Timour first proposed to his 
princes and emirs the invasion of India or Hin- 
dostan,”4 he was answered by a murmur of dis- 
content: “The rivers! and the mountains and 
deserts! and the soldiers clad in armour! and 
the elephants, destroyers of men!’ But the dis- 
pleasure of the emperor was more dreadful than 
all these terrors; and his superior reason was 
convinced that an enterprise of such tremen- 
dous aspect was safe and easy in the execution. 
He was informed by his spies of the weakness 
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and anarchy of Hindostan: the soubahs of the 
provinces had erected the standard of rebellion: 
and the perpetual infancy of sultan Mahmoud 
was despised even in the harem of Delhi. The 
Mogul army moved in three great divisions; 
and Timour observes with pleasure that the 
ninety-two squadrons of a thousand horse most 
fortunately corresponded with the ninety-two 
names or epithets of the prophet Mohammed. 
Between the Jihoon and the Indus they crossed 
one of the ridges of mountains which are styled 
by the Arabian geographers The Stony Girdles 
of the Earth. The highland robbers were sub- 
dued or extirpated; but great numbers of men 
and horses perished in the snow; the emperor 
himself was let down a precipice on a portable 
scaffold—the ropes were one hundred and fifty 
cubits in length; and before he could reach the 
bottom, this dangerous operation was five times 
repeated. Timour crossed the Indus at the or- 
dinary passage of Attok; and successively tra- 
versed, in the footsteps of Alexander, the Pun- 
jab, or five rivers,*® that fall into the master 
stream. From Attok to Delhi the high road 
measures no more than six hundred miles; but 
the two conquerors deviated to the south-east; 
and the motive of Timour was to join his grand- 
son, who had achieved by his command the 
conquest of Moultan. On the eastern bank of 
the Hiyphasis, on the edge of the desert, the 
Macedonian hero halted and wept: the Mogul 
entered the desert, reduced the fortress of Bat- 
nir, and stood in arms before the gates of Delhi, 
a great and flourishing city, which had sub- 
sisted three centuries under the dominion of the 
Mohammedan kings. The siege, more especially 
of the castle, might have been a work of time; 
but he tempted, by the appearance of weak- 
ness, the sultan Mahmoud and his vizir to 
descend into the plain, with ten thousand 
cuirassiers, forty thousand of his foot-guards, 
and one hundred and twenty elephants, whose 
tusks are said to have becn armed with sharp 
and poisoned daggers. Against these monsters, 
or rather against the imagination of his troops, 
he condescended to use some extraordinary pre- 
cautions of fire and a ditch, of iron spikes and a 
rampart of bucklers; but the event taught the 
Moguls to smile at their own fears; and as soon 
as these unwicldy animals were routed, the in- 
ferior species (the men of India) disappeared 
from the field. Timour made his triumphal 
entry into the capital of Hindostan; and ad- 
mired, with a view to imitate, the architecture 
of the stately mosque; but the order or licence 
of a general pillage and massacre polluted the 
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festival of his victory. He resolved to purify his 
soldiers in the blood of the idolators, or Gen- 
toos, who still surpass, in the proportion of ten 
to one, the numbers of the Moslems. In this 
pious design he advanced one hundred miles to 
the north-east of Delhi, passed the Ganges, 
fought several battles by land and water, and 
penetrated to the famous rock of Coupele, the 
statue of the cow, that seems to discharge the 
mighty river, whose source is far distant among 
the mountains of Thibet.** His return was along 
the skirts of the northern hills; nor could this 
rapid campaign of one year justify the strange 
foresight of his emirs, that their children in a 
warm climate would degenerate into a race of 
Hindoos. 

It was on the banks of the Ganges that Ti- 
mour was informed, by his speedy messengers, 
of the disturbances which had arisen on the 
confines of Georgia and Anatolia, of the revolt 
of the Christians, and the ambitious designs of 
the sultan Bajazet. His vigour of mind and body 
was not impaired by sixty-three years and in- 
numerable fatigues; and, after enjoying some 
tranquil months in the palace of Samarcand, he 
proclaimed a new expedition of seven years into 
the western countries of Asia.*” To the soldiers 
who had served in the Indian war he granted 
the choice of remaining at home, or following 
their prince; but the troops of all the provinces 
and kingdoms of Persia were commanded to 
assemble at Ispahan, and wait the arrival of the 
Imperial standard. It was first directed against 
the Christians of Georgia, who were strong 
only in their rocks, their castles, and the winter 
season; but these obstacles were overcome by 
the zeal and perseverance of Timour: the rebels 
submitted to the tribute or the Koran; and if 
both religions boasted of their martyrs, that 
name is more justly due to the Christian pris- 
oners, who were offered the choice of abjuration 
or death. On his descent from the hills, the em- 
peror gave audience to the first ambassadors of 
Bajazet, and opened the hostile correspondence 
of complaints and menaces which fermented 
two years before the final explosion. Between 
two jealous and haughty neighbours, the mo- 
tives of quarrel will seldom be wanting. The 
Mogul and Ottoman conquests now touched 
each other in the neighbourhood of Erzeroum 
and the Euphrates; nor had the doubtful limit 
been ascertained by time and treaty. Each of 
these ambitious monarchs might accuse his 
rival of violating his territory, of threatening his 
vassals, and protecting his rebels; and by the 
name of rebels each understood the fugitive 
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princes whose kingdoms he had usurped, and 
whose life or liberty he implacably pursued. 
The resemblance of character was still more 
dangerous than the opposition of interest; and 
in their victorious career, Timour was impa- 
tient of an equal, and Bajazet was ignorant of a 
superior. The first cpistle?® of the Mogul em- 
peror must have provoked, instead of recon- 
ciling, the Turkish sultan, whose family and 
nation he affected to despise.” “Dost thou not 
know that the greatest part of Asia is subject to 
our arms and our laws? that our invincible 
forces extend from one sea to the other? that 
the potentates of the earth form a line before 
our gate? and that we have compelled Fortune 
herself to watch over the prosperity of our em- 
pire? What is the foundation of thy insolence 
and folly? Thou hast fought some battles in the 
woods of Anatolia; contemptible trophies! Thou 
hast obtained some victories over the Christians 
of Furope; thy sword was blessed by the apostle 
of God; and thy obedience to the precept of the 
Koran, in waging war against the infidels, is the 
sole consideration that prevents us from de- 
stroying thy country, the fronticr and bulwark 
of the Moslem world. Be wise in time; reflect; 
repent; and avert the thunder of our ven- 
geance, which is yet suspended over thy head. 
Thou art no more than a pismire; why wilt 
thou seek to provoke the elephants? Alas! they 
will trample thee under their feet.” In his re- 
plies Bajazet poured forth the indignation of a 
soul which was deeply stung by such unusual 
contempt. After retorting the basest reproaches 
on the thief and rebel of the desert, the Ottoman 
recapitulates his boasted victories in Iran, ‘Tou- 
ran, and the Indics; and labours to prove that 
Timour had never triumphcd unless by his own 
perfidy and the vices of his foes. “Thy armies 
are innumcrable: be they so; but what are the 
arrows of the flying Tartar against the scimitars 
and battle-axes of my firm and invincible Jani- 
zaries? I will guard the princes who have im- 
plored my protection: seek them in my tents. 
The cities of Arzingan and Erzeroum are mine; 
and unless the tribute be duly paid, I will de- 
mand the arrears under the walls of Tauris and 
Sultania.” The ungovernable rage of the sultan 
at length betrayed him to an insult of a more 
domestic kind. “‘If I fly from thy arms,” said he, 
“may my wives be thrice divorced from my bed: 
but if thou hast not courage to meet me in the 
field, mayest thou again receive ‘hy wives after 
they have thrice endured the embraces of a 
stranger.’’°° Any violation by word or deed of 
the secrecy of the harem is an unpardonable 
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offence among the Turkish nations;*! and the 
political quarrel of the two monarchs was em- 
bittered by private and personal resentment. 
Yet in his first expedition Timour was satisfied 
with the siege and destruction of Suvas or Se- 
baste, a strong city on the borders of Anatolia; 
and he revenged the indiscretion of the Otto- 
man on a garrison of four thousand Armenians, 
who were buried alive for the brave and faithful 
discharge of their duty. As a Musulman he 
seemed to respect the pious occupation of Ba- 
jazet, who was still engaged in the blockade of 
Constantinople; and after this salutary lesson 
the Mogul conqueror checked his pursuit, and 
turned aside to the invasion of Syria and Egypt. 
In these transactions, the Ottoman prince, by 
the Orientals, and even by Timour, is styled the 
Katssar of Roum, the Cowsar of the Romans; a 
title which, by a small anticipation, might be 
given to a monarch who possessed the prov- 
inces, and threatened the city, of the successors 
of Constantine. 

The military republic of the Mamalukes still 
reigned in Egypt and Syria: but the dynasty of 
the Lurks was overthrown by that of the Cir- 
cassians;*85 and their favourite Barkok, from a 
slave and a prisoner, was raised and restored to 
the throne. In the midst of rebellion and dis- 
cord, he braved the menaces, corresponded 
with the enemies, and detained the ambassa- 
dors, of the Mogul, who patiently expected his 
decease, to revenge the crimes of the father on 
the feeble reign of his son Farage. The Syrian 
emirs*4 were assembled at Aleppo to repel the 
invasion: they confided in the fame and dis- 
cipline of the Mamalukes, in the temper of their 
swords and lances of the purest steel of Damas- 
cus, in the strength of their walled cities, and in 
the populousness of siaty thousand villages; and 
instead of sustaining a siege, they threw open 
their gates, and arrayed their forces in the plain. 
But these forces were not cemented by virtue 
and union; and some powerful emirs had been 
seduced to desert or betray their more loyal 
companions. ‘Timour’s front was covered with a 
line of Indian clephants, whose turrets were 
filled with archers and Greek fire: the rapid 
evolutions of his cavalry completed the dismay 
and disorder; the Syrian crowds fell back on 
each other; many thousands were stifled or 
slaughtered in the entrance of the great street; 
the Moguls entered with the fugitives; and 
after a short defence, the citadel, the impreg- 
nable citadel of Aleppo, was surrendered by 
cowardice or treachery. Among the suppliants 
and captives ‘Timour distinguished the doctors 
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of the law, whom he invited to the dangerous 
honour of a personal conference.*® The Mogul 
prince was a zealous Musulman; but his Per- 
sian schools had taught him to revere the mem- 
ory of Ali and Hosein; and he had imbibed a 
deep prejudice against the Syrians, as the ene- 
mies of the son of the daughter of the apostle of 
God. To these doctors he proposed a captious 
question, which the casuists of Bochara, Sam- 
arcand, and Herat were incapable of resolving. 
“‘Who are the true martyrs, of those who are 
slain on my side, or on that of my enemies?” 
But he was silenced, or satisfied, by the dex- 
terity of one of the cadhis of Aleppo, who re- 
plied. in the words of Mohammed himself, that 
the motive, not the ensign, constitutes the mar- 
tyr; and that the Moslems of either party, who 
fight only for the glory of God, may deserve 
that sacred appellation. The true succession of 
the caliphs was a controversy of a still more del- 
icate nature; and the frankness of a doctor, too 
honest for his situation, provoked the emperor 
to exclaim, “Ye are as false as those of Damas- 
cus: Moawiyah was a usurper, Yezid a tyrant, 
and Ali alone is the lawful successor of the 
prophet.” A prudent explanation restored his 
tranquillity; and he passed to a more familiar 
topic of conversation. “‘What is your age?” said 
he to the cadhi. “Fifty years.”—‘‘It would be 
the age of my eldest son. You see me here (con- 
tinued Timour) a poor, lame, decrepit mortal. 
Yet by my arm has the Almighty been pleased 
to subdue the kingdoms of Iran, Touran, and 
the Indies. I am not a man of blood; and God is 
my witness that in all my wars I have never 
been the aggressor, and that my enemies have 
always been the authors of their own calamity.” 
During this peaceful conversation the streets of 
Aleppo streamed with blood, and re-echoed 
with the cries of mothers and children, with the 
shrieks of violated virgins. The rich plunder 
that was abandoned to his soldiers might stim- 
ulate their avarice; but their cruelty was en- 
forced by the peremptory command of pro- 
ducing an adequate number of heads, which, 
according to his custom, were curiouslv piled in 
columns and pyramids: the Moguls celebrated 
the feast of victory, while the surviving Moslems 
passed the night in tears and in chains. I shall 
not dwell on the march of the destroyer from 
Aleppo to Damascus, where he was rudely en- 
countered. and almost overthrown, by the 
armies of Egypt. A retrograde motion was im- 
puted to his distress and despair: one of his 
nephews deserted to the enemy; and Syria re- 
joiced in the tale of his defeat, when the sultan 
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was driven by the revolt of the Mamalukes to 
escape with precipitation and shame to his 
palace of Cairo. Abandoned by their prince, 
the inhabitants of Damascus still defended their 
walls; and Timour consented to raise the siege, 
if they would adorn his retreat with a gift or 
ransom; each article of nine pieces. But no 
sooner had he introduced himself into the city, 
under colour of a truce, than he perfidiously 
violated the treaty; imposed a contribution of 
ten millions of gold; and animated his troops to 
chastise the posterity of those Syrians who had 
executed, or approved, the murder of the 
grandson of Mohammed. A family which had 
given honourable burial to the head of Hosein, 
and a colony of artificers whom he sent to 
labour at Samarcand, were alone reserved in 
the general massacre; and after a period of 
seven centuries Damascus was reduced to 
ashes, because a Tartar was moved by religious 
zeal to avenge the blood of an Arab. The losses 
and fatigues of the campaign obliged Timour 
to renounce the conquest of Palestine and Egypt; 
but in his return to the Euphrates he delivered 
Aleppo to the flames; and justified his pious 
motive by the pardon and reward of two thou- 
sand sectaries of Ali, who were desirous to visit 
the tomb of his son. I have expatiated on the 
personal anecdotes which mark the character of 
the Mogul hero; but I shall briefly mention** 
that he erected on the ruins of Bagdad a pyra- 
mid of ninety thousand heads; again visited 
Georgia; encamped on the banks of the Araxes; 
and proclaimed his resolution of marching 
against the Ottoman emperor. Conscious of the 
importance of the war, he collected his forces 
from every province: eight hundred thousand 
men were enrolled on his military list;*? but the 
splendid commands of five and ten thousand 
horse may be rather expressive of the rank and 
pension of the chiefs than of the genuine num- 
ber of effective soldiers.** In the pillage of 
Syria the Moguls had acquired immense riches; 
but the delivery of their pay and arrears for 
seven years more firmly attached them to the 
Imperial standard. 

During this diversion of the Mogul arms, Ba- 
jazet had two years to collect his forces for a 
more serious encounter. Thcy consisted of four 
hundred thousand horse and foot,®* whose 
meritand fidelity were ofan unequal complexion. 
We may discriminate the Janizaries, who have 
been gradually raised to an establishment of 
forty thousand men; a national cavalry, the 
Spahis of modern times; twenty thousand cui- 
rassiers of Europe, clad in black and impene- 
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trable armour; the troops of Anatolia, whose 
princes had taken refuge in the camp of Timour; 
and a colony of Tartars, whom he had driven 
from Kipzak, and to whom Bajazet had as- 
signed a settlement in the plains of Adrianople. 
The fearless confidence of the sultan urged him 
to meet his antagonist; and, as if he had chosen 
that spot for revenge, he displayed his banners 
near the ruins of the unfortunate Suvas. In the 
meanwhile Timour moved from the Araxes 
through the countries of Armenia and Anatolia: 
his boldness was secured by the wisest pre- 
cautions; his speed was guided by order and 
discipline; and the woods, the mountains, and 
the rivers were diligently explored by the flying 
squadrons who marked his road and preceded 
his standard. Firm in his plan of fighting in the 
heart of the Ottoman kingdom, he avoided 
their cainp, dexterously inclined to the left, oc- 
cupied Ceasarea, traversed the salt desert and 
the river Halys, and invested Angora; while the 
sultan, immovable and ignorant in his post, 
compared the Tartar swiftness to the crawling 
of a snail;*° he returned on the wings of indig- 
nation to the relief of Angora; and as both gen- 
erals were alike impatient for action, the plains 
round that city were the scene of a memorable 
battle, which has immortalised the glory of ‘Ti- 
mour and the shame of Bajazet. For this signal 
victory the Mogul emperor was indebted to 
himself, to the genius of the moment, and the 
discipline of thirty years. Ie had improved the 
tactics, without violating the manners, of his 
nation,“ whose force still consisted in the mis- 
sile weapons and rapid evolutions of a numerous 
cavalry. From a single troop to a great army the 
mode of attack was the same. a foremost line 
first advanced to the charge, and was supported 
in a just order by the squadrons of the great 
vanguard. The general’s eye watched over the 
field, and at his command the front and rear of 
the right and Icft wings successively moved tor- 
wards in their several divisions, and in a direct 
or oblique line; the enemy was pressed by 
eighteen or twenty attacks, and each attack af- 
forded a chance of victory. If they all proved 
fruitless or unsuceessful, the occasion was 
worthy of the emperor himself, who gave the 
signal of advancing to the standard and main 
body, which he led in person.* But in the battle 
of Angora the main body itself was supported, 
on the flanks and in the rear, by the bravest 
squadrons of the reserve, commanded by the 
sons and grandsons of Timour. The conqueror 
of Hindostan ostentatiously showed a line of 
elephants, the trophies rather than the instru- 
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ments of victory: the use of the Greck fire was 
familiar to the Moguls and Ottomans; but had 
they borrowed from Europe the recent inven- 
tion of gunpowder and cannon, the artificial 
thunder, in the hands of either nation, must 
have turned the fortune of the day.“ In that 
day Bajazet displayed the qualities of a soldier 
and a chief; but his genius sunk under a stronger 
ascendant, and, from various motives, the 
greatest part of his troops failed him in the de- 
cisive moment. His rigour and avarice had pro- 
voked a mutiny among the Turks, and even his 
son Soliman too hastily withdrew from the field. 
The forces of Anatolia, loyal in their revolt, 
were drawn away to the banners of their lawful 
princes. His Tartar allies had been tempted by 
the letters and emissaries of Timour,‘** who re- 
proached their ignoble servitude under the 
slaves of their fathers, and offered to their hopes 
the dominion of their new or the liberty of their 
ancient country. In the right wing of Bajazet 
the cuirassiers of Europe charged, with faithful 
hearts and irresistible arms; but these men of 
iron were soon broken by an artful flight and 
headivng pursuit; and the Janizaries alone, 
without cavalry or missile weapons, were en- 
compassed by the circle of the Mogul hunters. 
Their valour was at length oppressed by heat, 
thirst, and the weight of numbers; and the un- 
fortunate sultan, afflicted with the gout in his 
hands and feet, was transported from the field 
on the fleetest of his horses. He was pursued and 
taken by the titular khan of Zagatai; and, after 
his capture and the defeat of the Ottoman 
powers, the kingdom of Anatolia submitted to 
the conqueror, who planted his standard at 
Kiotahia, and dispersed on all sides the min- 
isters of rapine and destruction. Mirza Mehem- 
med Sultan, the eldest and best beloved of his 
grandsons, was despatched to Boursa with 
thirty thousand horse; and such was his youth- 
ful ardour, that he arrived with only four thou- 
sand at the gates of the capital, after performing 
in five days a march of two hundred and thirty 
miles. Yet fear is still more rapid in its course; 
and Soliman, the son of Bajazet, had already 
passed over to Europe with the royal treasure. 
The spoil, however, of the palace and city was 
immense: the inhabitants had escaped; but the 
buildings, for the most part of wood, were re- 
duced to ashes. From Boursa the grandson of 
Timour advanced to Nice, even yet a fair and 
flourishing city; and the Mogul squadrons were 
only stopped by the waves of the Propontis. The 
same success attended the other mirzas and 
emirs in their excursions; and Smyrna, de- 
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fended by the zeal and courage of the Rhodian 
knights, alone deserved the presence of the em- 
peror himself. After an obstinate defence the 
place was taken by storm: all that breathed was 
put to the sword; and the heads of the Christian 
heroes were launched from the engines, on 
board of two carracks or great ships of Europe 
that rode at anchor in the harbour. The Mos- 
lems of Asia rejoiced in their deliverance from a 
dangerous and domestic foe; and a parallel was 
drawn between the two rivals by observing that 
Timour, in fourteen days, had reduced a for- 
tress which had sustained seven years the siege, 
or at least the blockade, of Bajazet.*® 

The zron cage in which Bajazet was impris- 
oned by Tamerlane, so long and so often re- 
peated as a moral lesson, is now rejected as a 
fable by the modern writers, who smile at the 
vulgar credulity.“* They appeal with confidence 
to the Persian history of Sherefeddin Ali, which 
has been given to our curiosity in a French 
version, and from which I shall collect and 
abridge a more specious narrative of this mem- 
orable transaction. No sooner was Timour in- 
formed that the captive Ottoman was at the 
door of his tent than he graciously stepped for- 
ward to reccive him, seated him by his side, 
and mingled with just reproaches a soothing 
pity for his rank and misfortune. ‘Alas!’ said 
the empcror, “‘the decree of fate is now accom- 
plished by your own fault; it is the web which 
you have woven, the thorns of the tree which 
yourself have planted. I wished to spare, and 
even to assist, the champion of the Moslems: 
you braved our threats; you despised our friend- 
ship; you forced us to enter your kingdom with 
our invincible armies. Behold the event. Had 
you vanquished, I am not ignorant of the fate 
which you reserved for myself and my troops. 
But I disdain to retaliate: your life and honour 
are secure; and I shall express my gratitude to 
God by my clemency to man.” The royal cap- 
tive showed some signs of repentance, accepted 
the humiliation of a robe of honour, and em- 
braced with tears his son Mousa, who, at his 
request, was sought and found among the cap- 
tives of the field. The Ottoman princes were 
lodged in a splendid pavilion, and the respect of 
the guards could be surpassed only by their 
vigilance. On the arrival of the harem from 
Boursa, Timour restored the queen Despina 
and her daughter to their father and husband; 
but he piously required that the Servian prin- 
cess, who had hitherto been indulged in the 
profession of Christianity, should embrace 
without delay the religion of the prophet. In 
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the feast of victory, to which Bajazet was in- 
vited, the Mogul emperor placed a crown on 
his head and a sceptre in his hand, with a 
solemn assurance of restoring him with an in- 
crease of glory to the throne of his ancestors. 
But the effect of this promise was disappointed 
by the sultan’s untimely death; amidst the care 
of the most skilful physicians he expired of an 
apoplexy at Akshehr, the Antioch of Pisidia, 
about nine months after his defeat. The victor 
dropped a tear over his grave: his body, with 
royal pomp, was conveyed to the mausoleum 
which he had erected at Boursa; and his son 
Mousa, after receiving a rich present of gold 
and jewels, of horses and arms, was invested by a 
patent in red ink with the kingdom of Anatolia. 

Such is the portrait of a generous conqueror, 
which has been extracted from his own memo- 
rials, and dedicated to his son and grandson, 
nineteen years after his decease ;*’ and, at a time 
when the truth was remembered by thousands, 
a manifest falsehood would have iinplied a 
satire on his real conduct. Weighty indeed is 
this evidence, adopted by all the Persian his- 
tories;*8 yet flattery, more especially in the East, 
is base and audacious; and the harsh and ig- 
nominious treatment of Bajazet is attested by a 
chain of witnesses, some of whoin shall be pro- 
duced in the order of their tinie and country. 
1. The reader has not forgot the garrison of 
French whom the marshal Boucicault Ieft be- 
hind him for the defence of Constantinople. 
They were on the spot to receive the earliest 
and most faithful intelligence of the overthrow 
of their great adversary, and it is more than 
probable that some of therm accompanied the 
Greek embassy to the camp of ‘Tamerlane. 
From their account, the Aardsiips of the prison 
and death of Bajazet are affirmed by the mar- 
shal’s servant and historian, within the distance 
of seven years.‘? 2. The name of Poggius the 
Italian®° is deservedly famous among the re- 
vivers of learning in the fifteenth century. His 
elegant dialogue on the vicissitudes of fortune®! 
was composed in his fifueth year, twenty-eight 
years after the Turkish victory of Tamerlane, *? 
whom he celebrates as not inferior to the illus- 
trious barbarians of antiquity. Of his exploits 
and discipline Poggius was inforined by several 
ocular witnesses: nor does he forget an example 
so apposite to his theme as the Ottoman mon- 
arch, whom the Scythian confined like a wild 
beast in an iron cage, and exhibited a spectacle 
to Asia. I might add the authority of two Ital- 
ian chronicles, perhaps of an earlier date, which 
would prove at least that the same story, 
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whether false or true, was imported into Europe 
with the first tidings of the revolution. 3. At 
the time when Poggius flourished at Rome, 
Ahmed Ebn Arabshah composed at Damascus 
the florid and malevolent history of Timour, 
for which he had collected materials in his 
journeys over Turkey and Tartary.*°* Without 
any possible correspondence between the Latin 
and the Arabian writer, they agree in the fact of 
the iron cage; and their agreement is a striking 
proof of their common veracity. Ahmed Arab- 
shah likewise relates another outrage which 
Bajazet endured, of a more domestic and tender 
nature. His indiscreet mention of women and 
divorces was deeply resented by the jealous 
Tartar: in the feast of victory the wine was 
served by female cupbearers, and the sultan be- 
held his own concubines and wives confounded 
among the slaves, and exposed without a veil to 
the eyes of intemperance. To escape a similar 
indignity, it is said that his successors, except in 
a single instance, have abstained from legitimate 
nuptials; and the Ottoman practice and belief, 
at least in the sixteenth century, is attested by 
the observing Busbequius,*> ambassador from 
the court of Vienna to the great Soliman. 
4. Such is the separation of language, that the 
testimony of a Greck is not less independent 
than that of a Latin or an Arab. [ suppress the 
nanies of Chalcocondyles and Ducas, who 
flourished in a later period, and who speak in a 
less positive tone; but more attention is due to 
George Phranza,** protovestiaie of the last em- 
perors, and who was born a year before the 
battle of Angora. Twenty-two years after that 
event he was sent ambassador to Amurath the 
Second; and the historian might converse with 
some veteran Janizaries, who had been made 
prisoners with the sultan, and had themselves 
seen him in his iron cage. 5. The last evidence, 
in every sense, is that of the Turkish annals, 
which have been consulted or transcribed by 
Leunclavius, Pocock, and Cantemir.*’ They 
unanimously deplore the captivity of the iron 
cage; and some credit may be allowed to na- 
tional historians, who cannot stigmatise the 
Tartar without uncovering the shame of their 
king and country. 

From these opposjte premises a fair and mod- 
erate conclusion may be deduced. I am satisfied 
that Sherefeddin Ali has faithfully described 
the first ostentatious interview, in which the 
conqucror, whose spirits were harmonised by 
success, affected the character of generosity. 
But his mind was insensibly alienated by the 
unseasonable arrogance of Bajazet; the com- 
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plaints of his enemies, the Anatolian princes, 
were just and vehement; and Timour betrayed 
a design of leading his royal captive in triumph 
to Samarcand. An attempt to facilitate his es- 
cape, by digging a mine under the tent, pro- 
voked the Mogul emperor to impose a harsher 
restraint; and in his perpetual marches an iron 
cage on a waggon might be invented, not as a 
wanton insult, but as a rigorous precaution. 
Timour had read in some fabulous history a 
similar treatment of one of his predecessors, a 
king of Persia; and Bajazet was condemned to 
represent the person and expiate the guilt of the 
Roman Ceesar.* But the strength of his mind 
and body fainted under the triaJ, and his pre- 
mature death might, without injustice, be 
ascribed to the severity of Timour. He warred 
not with the dead: a tear and a sepulchre were 
all that he could bestow on a captive who was 
delivered from his power; and if Mousa, the son 
of Bajazet, was permitted to reign over the ruins 
of Boursa, the greatest part of the provinces of 
Anatolia had been restored by the conqueror to 
their lawful sovereigns. 

Fra.* the Irtish and Volga to the Persian 
Gulf, and from the Ganges to Damascus and 
the Archipelago, Asia was in the hand of Ti- 
mour: his armies were invincible, his ambition 
was boundless, and his zeal might aspire to 
conquer and convert the Christian kingdoins of 
the West, which already trembled at his name. 
He touched the utmost verge of the land; but 
an insuperable, though narrow sea, rolled be- 
tween the two continents of Europe and Asia,® 
but the lord of so many ¢éomans or myriads of 
horse was not master of a single galley. The two 
passages of the Bosphorus and Hellespont, of 
Constantinople and Gallipoli, were possessed, 
the one by the Christians, the other by the 
Turks. On this great occasion they forgot the 
difference of religion, to act with union and 
firmness in the common cause: the double 
Straits were guarded with ships and fortifica- 
tions, and they separately withheld the trans- 
ports which Timour demanded of either nation, 
under the pretence of attacking their enemy. At 
the same time they soothed his pride with trib- 
utary gifts and suppliant embassies, and pru- 
dently tempted him to retreat with the honours 
of victory. Soliman, the son of Bajazet, implored 
his clemency for his father and hi:nself; ac- 
cepted, by a red patent, the investiture of the 
kingdom of Romania, which he already held by 
the sword, and reiterated his ardent wish of 
casting himself in person at the feet of the king 
of the world. The Greek emperor®® (either John 
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or Manuel) submitted to pay the same tribute 
which he had stipulated with the Turkish sul- 
tan, and ratified the treaty by an oath of alle- 
giance, from which he could absolve his con- 
science so soon as the Mogul arms had retired 
from Anatolia. But the fears and fancy of na- 
tions ascribed to the ambitious Tamerlane a 
new design of vast and romantic compass; a 
design of subduing Egypt and Africa, marching 
from the Nile to the Atlantic Ocean, entering 
Europe by the Straits of Gibraltar, and, after 
imposing his yoke on the kingdoms of Christen- 
dom, of returning home by the deserts of Russia 
and Tartary. This remote, and perhaps imag- 
inary danger, was averted by the submission of 
the sultan of Egypt: the honours of the prayer 
and the coin attested at Cairo the supremacy of 
Timour; and a rare gift of a givaffe or camelo- 
pard, and nine ostriches, represented at Sa- 
marcand the tribute of the African world. Our 
imagination is not less astonished by the por- 
trait of a Mogul, who, in his camp before 
Smyrna, meditates and almost accomplishes 
the invasion of the Chinese empire.“ Timour 
was urged to this enterprise by national honour 
and religious zeal. The torrents which he had 
shed of Musulman blood could be expiated onlv 
by an equal destruction of the infidels; and as 
he now stuod at the gates of paradise, he might 
best secure his glorious entrance by demolishing 
the idols of China, founding mosques in every 
city, and establishing the profession of faith in 
one God and his prophet Mohammed. The 
recent expulsion of the house of Zingis was an 
insult on the Mogul name, and the disorders of 
the empire afforded the fairest opportunity for 
revenge. The illustrious Hongvou, founder of 
the dynasty of Afzng, died four years before the 
battle of Angora, and his grandson, a weak and 
unfortunate youth, was burnt in his palace, 
after a million of Chinese had perished in the 
civil war." Before he evacuated Anatolia, Ti- 
mour despatched beyond the Sihoon a num- 
erous army, or rather colony, of his old and new 
subjects, to open the road, to subdue the pagan 
Calmucks and Mungals, and to found cities 
and magazines in the desert, and, by the dili- 
gencc of his lieutenant, he soon received a per- 
fect map and description of the unknown re- 
gions, from the source of the Irtish to the wall of 
China. During these preparations the emperor 
achieved the final conquest of Georgia, passed 
the winter on the banks of the Araxes, appeased 
the troubles of Persia, and slowly returned to 
his capital after a campaign of four years and 
nine months. 
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On the throne of Samarcand®™ he displayed, 
in a short repose, his magnificence and power; 
listened to the complaints of the people; dis- 
tributed a just measure of rewards and punish- 
ments; employed his riches in the architecture 
of palaces and temples; and gave audience to 
the ambassadors of Egypt, Arabia, India, Tar- 
tary, Russia, and Spain, the last of whom pre- 
sented a suit of tapestry which eclipsed the 
pencil of the Oriental artists. The marriage of 
six of the emperor’s grandsons was esteemed an 
act of religion as well as of paternal tenderness; 
and the pomp of the ancient caliphs was revived 
in their nuptials. They were celebrated in the 
gardens of Canighul, decorated with innumer- 
able tents and pavilions, which displayed the 
luxury of a great city and the spoils of a vic- 
torious camp. Whole forests were cut down to 
supply fuel for the kitchens; the plain was 
spread with pyramids of meat and vases of 
every liquor, to which thousands of guests were 
courteously invited: the orders of the state and 
the nations of the earth were marshalled at the 
royal banquet; nor were the ambassadors of 
Europe (says the haughty Persian) excluded 
from the feast; since even the casses, the smallest 
of fish, find their place in the ocean.‘ The 
public joy was testified by illuminations and 
masquerades; the trades of Samarcand passed 
in review; and every trade was emulous to exe- 
cute some quaint device, some marvellous pag- 
eant, with the materials of their peculiar art. 
After the marriage-contracts had been ratified 
by the cadhis, the bridegrooms and their brides 
retired to the nuptial chambers: nine times, ac- 
cording to the Asiatic fashion, they were dressed 
and undressed; and at each change of apparel 
pearls and rubies were showered on their heads, 
and contemptuously abandoned to their at- 
tendants. A general indulgence was proclaimed: 
every law was relaxed, every pleasure was al- 
lowed; the people was free, the sovereign was 
idle; and the historian of Timour may remark, 
that, after devoting fifty years to the attainment 
of empire, the only happy period of his life were 
the two months in which he ceased to exercise 
his power. But he was soon awakened to the 
cares of government and war.The standard was 
unfurled for the invasion of China: the emirs 
made their report of two hundred thousand, the 
select and veteran soldiers of Iran and Touran: 
their baggage and provisions were transported 
by five hundred great waggons and an immense 
train of horses and camels; and the troops might 
prepare for a long absence, since more than six 
months were employed in the tranquil journey 
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of a caravan from Samarcand to Pekin. Neither 
age nor the severity of the winter could retard 
the impatience of Timour; he mounted on 
horseback, passed the Sihoon on the ice, 
marched seventy-six parasangs, three hundred 
miles, from his capital, and pitched his last 
camp in the neighbourhood of Otrar, where he 
was expected by the angel of death. Fatigue, 
and the indiscreet use of iced water, accelerated 
the progress of his fever; and the conqueror of 
Asia expired in the seventieth year of his age, 
thirty-five years after he had ascended the 
throne of Zagatai. His designs were lost; his 
armies were disbanded; China was saved; and 
fourteen years after his decease, the most pow- 
erful of his children sent an embassy of friend- 
ship and commerce to the court of Pekin.* 
The fame of Timour has pervaded the East 
and West: his posterity is still invested with the 
Imperial ttle; and the admiration of his sub- 
jects, who revered him almost as a deity, may 
be justified in some degree by the praise or con- 
fession of his bitterest enemies.®* Although he 
was lame of a hand and foot, his form and 
stature were not unworthy of his rank; and his 
vigorous health, so essential to himself and to 
the world, was corroborated by temperance 
and exercise. In his familiar discourse he was 
grave and modest; and if he was ignorant of the 
Arabic language, he spoke with fluency and 
elegance the Persian and Turkish idioms. 1t was 
his delight to converse with the learned on 
topics of history and science; and the aimuse- 
ment of his leisure hours was the game of chess, 
which he improved or corrupted with new re- 
finements.*’ In his rehgion he was a zealous, 
though not perhaps an orthodox, Musulman ;* 
but his sound understanding may tempt us to 
believe that a superstitious reverence for omens 
and prophecies, for saints and astrologers, was 
only affected as an instrument of policy. In the 
government of a vast empire he stood alone and 
absolute, without a rebel to oppose his power, a 
favourite to seduce his affections, or a minister 
to mislead his judgment. It was his firmest 
maxim, that, whatever might be the conse- 
quence, the word of the prince should never be 
disputed or recalled; but his foes have mali- 
ciously observed that the commands of anger 
and destruction wefe more strictly executed 
than those of beneficence and favour. His sons 
and grandsons, of whom Timour left six-and- 
thirty at his decease, were his first and most sub- 
missive subjects; and whenever they deviated 
from their duty, they were corrected, according 
to the laws of Zingis, with the bastonade, and 
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afterwards restored to honour and command. 
Perhaps his heart was not devoid of the social 
virtues; perhaps he was not incapable of 
loving his friends and pardoning his enemies; 
but the rules of morality are founded on the 
public interest; and it may be sufficient to ap- 
plaud the wisdom of a monarch, for the liber- 
ality by which he is not impoverished, and for 
the justice by which he is strengthened and en- 
riched. To maintain the harmony of authority 
and obedience, to chastise the proud, to protect 
the weak, to reward the deserving, to banish 
vice and idleness from his dominions, to secure 
the traveller and merchant, to restrain the dep- 
redations of the soldier, to cherish the labours 
of the husbandman, to encourage industry and 
learning, and, by an equal and moderate assess- 
ment, to increase the revenue without increas- 
ing the taxes, are indeed the duties of a prince; 
but, in the discharge of these duties, he finds an 
ample and immediate recompense. Timour 
might boast that, at his accession to the throne, 
Asia was the prey to anarchy and rapine, whilst 
under his prosperous monarchy a child, fearless 
and wit rt, might carry a purse of gold from 
the East to the West. Such was his confidence of 
merit, that from this reformation he derived an 
excuse for his victories and a title to universal 
dominion. The four following observations will 
serve to appreciate his claim to the public grat- 
itude; and perhaps we shall conclude that the 
Mogul emperor was rather the scourge than the 
benefactor of mankind. 1. If some partial dis- 
orders, some local oppressions, were healed by 
the sword of Timour, the remedy was far more 
pernicious than the disease. By their rapine, 
cruelty, and discord, the petty tyrants of Persia 
might afflict their subjects; but whole nations 
were crushed under the footsteps of the re- 
former. The ground which had been occupied 
by flourishing cities was often marked by his 
abominable trophies, by columns, or pyramids, 
of human heads. Astracan, Carizme, Dclhi, Is- 
pahan, Bagdad, Aleppo, Damascus, Boursa, 
Smyrna, and a thousand others, were sacked, or 
burnt, or utterly destroyed, in his presence and 
by his troops: and perhaps his conscience would 
have been startled if a priest or philosopher had 
dared to number the millions of victims whom 
he had sacrificed to the establishinent of peace 
and order. 2, His most destructive wars were 
rather inroads than conquests. He invaded 
Turkestan, Kipzak, Russia, Hindostan, Syria, 
Anatolia, Armenia, and Georgia, without a 
hope or a desire of preserving those distant 
provinces. From thence he departed laden with 
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spoil; but he left behind him neither troops to 
awe the contumacious, nor magistrates to pro- 
tect the obedient, natives. When he had broken 
the fabric of their ancient government he aban- 
doned them to the evils which his invasion had 
aggravated or caused; nor were these evils com- 
pensated by any present or possible benefits. 
3. The kingdoms of Transoxiana and Persia 
were the proper field which he laboured to cul- 
tivate and adorn as the perpetual inheritance of 
his family. But his peaceful labours were often 
interrupted, and sometimes blasted, by’ the 
absence of the conqueror. While he triumphed 
on the Volga or the Ganges, his servants, and 
even his sons, forgot their master and their duty. 
The public and private injuries were poorly re- 
dressed by the tardy rigour of inquiry and pun- 
ishment; and we must be content to praise the 
Institutions of Timour as the specious idea of a 
perfect monarchy. 4. Whatsoever might be the 
blessings of his administration, they evaporated 
with his life. To reign, rather than to govern, 
was the ambition of his children and grand- 
children,’° the enemies of each other and of the 
people. A fragment of the empire was upheld 
with some glory by Sharokh, his youngest son; 
but after Ais decease the scene was again in- 
volved in darkness and blood; and before the 
end of a century Transoxiana and Persia were 
trampled by the Uzbeks from the north, and 
the Turkmans of the black and white sheep. 
The race of Timour would have been extinct if 
a hero, his descendant in the fifth degree, had 
not fied before the Uzbek arms to the conquest 
of Hindostan. His successors (the great Mo- 
guls’!) extended their sway from the mountains 
of Cashmir to Cape Comorin, and from Can- 
dahar to the gulf of Bengal. Since the reign of 
Aurungzebe their empire has been dissolved; 
their treasures of Delhi have been rifled by a 
Persian robber; and the richest of their king- 
doms is now possessed by a company of Chris- 
tian merchants of a remote island in the North- 
ern Ocean. 

Far different was the fate of the Ottoman 
monarchy. The massy trunk was bent to the 
ground, but no sooner did the hurricane pass 
away than it again rose with fresh vigour and 
more lively vegetation. When ‘Timour in every 
sense had evacuated Anatolia, he left the cities 
without a palace, a treasure. or a king. The 
open country was overspread with hordes of 
shepherds and robbers of Tartar or Turkman 
origin; the recent conquests of Bajazet were re- 
stored to the emirs, one of whom, in base re- 
venge, demolished his sepulchre; and his five 
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sons were eager, by civil discord, to consume 
the remnant of their patrimony. I shall enum- 
erate their names in the order of their age and 
actions.” 1. It is doubtful whether I relate the 
story of the true Mustapha, or of an impostor 
who personated that lost prince. He fought by 
his father’s side in the battle of Angora: but 
when the captive sultan was permitted to in- 
quire for his children, Mousa alone could be 
found; and the Turkish historians, the slaves of 
the triumphant faction, are persuaded that his 
brother was confounded among the slain. If 
Mustapha escaped from that disastrous field, he 
was concealed twelve years from his friends and 
enemies, till he emerged in Thessaly, and was 
hailed by a numerous party as the son and suc- 
cessor of Bajazct. His first defeat would have 
been his last, had not the true or false Mus- 
tapha been saved by the Grecks, and restored, 
after the decease of his brother Mohammed, to 
liberty and empire. A degencrate mind seemed 
to argue his spurious birth; and if, on the throne 
of Adrianople, he was adored as the Ottoman 
sultan, his flight, his fetters, and an ignomin- 
ious gibbet delivered the impostor to popular 
contempt. A similar character and claim was 
asserted by several rival pretenders: thirty per- 
sons are said to have suffered under the name 
of Mustapha; and these frequent executions 
may perhaps insinuate that the Turkish court 
was not perfectly secure of the death of the law- 
ful prince. 2. After his father's captivity Isa? 
reigned for some time in the neighbourhood of 
Angora, Sinope, and the Black Sea; and his 
ambassadors were dismissed from the presence 
of Timour with fair promises and honourable 
gifts. But their master was soon deprived of his 
province and life by a jealous brother, the sov- 
ereign of Amasia; and the final event suggested 
a pious allusion that the law of Moses and 
Jesus, of Zsa and Mousa, had been abrogated by 
the greater Mohammed. 3. Soliman is not num- 
bered in the list of the Turkish empcrors: yct he 
checked the victorious progress of the Moguls, 
and, after their departure, united for a while 
the thrones of Adrianople and Boursa. In war 
he was brave, active, and fortunate: his courage 
was softened by clemency; but it was likewise 
inflamed by presumption, and corrupted by 
intemperance and idleness. He rclaxed the 
nerves of discipline in a government where 
either the subject or the sovercign must con- 
tinually tremble: his vices alienated the chiefs 
of the army and the law; and his daily drunk- 
enness, so contemptible in a prince and a man, 
was doubly odious in a disciple of the prophet. 
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In the slumber of intoxication he was surprised 
by his brother Mousa; and as he fled from 
Adrianople towards the Byzantine capital, So- 
liman was overtaken and slain in a bath, after a 
reign of seven years and ten months. 4. The in- 
vestiture of Mousa degraded him as the slave of 
the Moguls: his tributary kingdom of Anatolia 
was confined within a narrow limit, nor could 
his broken militia and empty treasury contend 
with the hardy and veteran bands of the sov- 
ereign of Romania. Mousa fled in disguise from 
the palace of Boursa; traversed the Propontis in 
an open boat; wandered over the Wallachian 
and Servian hills; and after some vain attempts, 
ascended the throne of Adrianople, so recently 
stained with the blood of Soliman. In a reign of 
three years and a half his troops were victorious 
against the Christians of Hungary and the Mo- 
rea; but Mousa was ruined by his timorous dis- 
position and unseasonable clemency. After re- 
signing the sovereignty of Anatolia he fell a vic- 
tim to the perfidy of his ministers and the su- 
perior ascendant of his brother Mohammed. 
5. The final victory of Mohammed was the just 
recompense of his prudence and modcration. 
Before his father’s captivity the royal youth had 
been intrusted with the government of Amasia, 
thirty days’ journey from Constantinople, and 
the Turkish frontier against the Christians of 
Trebizond and Georgia. The castle in Asiatic 
warfare was esteemed impregnable; and the 
city of Amasia,’* which is equally divided by 
the river Iris, rises on cither side in the form of 
an amphitheatre, and represents on a smaller 
scale the nage of Bagdad. In his rapid career 
Timour appears to have overlouked this ob- 
scure and contumacious angle of Anatolia; and 
Mohammed, without provoking the conqueror, 
maintaincd his silent independence, and chased 
from the province the last stragglers of the 'Tar- 
tar host. He relieved himself from the danger- 
ous neighbourhood of Isa; but in the contests of 
their more powerful brethren his firm neutrality 
was respccted, till, after the triuinph of Mousa, 
he stood forth the heir and avenger of the un- 
fortunate Soliman. Mohamined obtained Ana- 
tolia by treaty and Romania by arms; and the 
soldicr who presented him with the head of 
Mousa was rewarded as the benefactor of his 
king and country. The eight years of his sole 
and peaceful rcign were usefully employed in 
banishing the vices of civil discord, and restor- 
ing on a firmer basis the fabric of the Ottoman 
monarchy. His last care was the choice of two 
vizirs, Bajazet and Ibrahim,?® who might guide 
the youth of his son Amurath; and such was 
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their union and prudence, that they concealed 
above forty days the emperor’s death till the 
arrival of his successor in the palace of Boursa. 
A new war was kindled in Europe by the prince, 
or impostor, Mustapha; the first vizir lost his 
army and his head; but the more fortunate Ib- 
rahim, whose name and family are still revered, 
extinguished the last pretender to the throne of 
Bajazet, and closed the scene of domestic hos- 
tility. 

In these conflicts the wisest Turks, and in- 
deed the body of the nation, were strongly at- 
tached to the unity of the empire; and Romania 
and Anatolia, so often torn asunder by private 
ambition, were animated by a strong and in- 
vincible tendency of cohesion. Their efforts 
might have instructed the Christian powers; 
and had they occupied, with a confederate 
fleet, the straits of Gallipoli, the Ottomans, at 
least in Europe, must have been speedily anni- 
hilated. But the schism of the West, and the 
factions and wars of France and England, di- 
verted the Latins from this generous enterprise: 
they enjoyed the present respite, without a 
thought of futurity; and were often tempted by 
a momentary interest to serve the common en- 
emy of their religion. A colony of Genoese,’® 
which had been planted at Phoczea’’ on the 
Ionian coast, was enriched by the lucrative 
monopoly of alum;”? and their tranquillity, 
under the Turkish empire, was secured by the 
annual payment of tribute. In the last civil war 
of the Ottomans, the Genoese governor, Adorno, 
a bold and ambitious youth, embraced the 
party of Amurath; and undertook, with seven 
stout galleys, to transport him from Asia to 
Europe. The sultan and five hundred guards 
embarked on board the admiral’s ship; which 
was manned by eight hundred of the bravest 
Franks. His life and liberty were in their hands; 
nor can we, without reluctance, applaud the 
fidelity of Adorno, who, in the midst of the 
passage, knelt before hin. and gratefully ac- 
cepted a discharge of his arrears of tribute. They 
landed in sight of Mustapha and Gallipoli; two 
thousand Italians, armed with lances and bat- 
tle-axes, attended Amurath to the conquest of 
Adrianople; and this venal service was soon re- 
paid by the ruin of the commerce and colony of 
Phocza. 

If Timour had generously marched at the re- 
quest, and to the relief, of the Greck emperor, 
he might be entitled to the praise and gratitude 
of the Christians.” But a Musulman who car- 
ried into Georgia the sword of persecution, and 
respected the holy warfare of Bajazet, was not 
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disposed to pity or succour the idolaters of 
Europe. The Tartar followed the impulse of 
ambition; and the deliverance of Constan- 
tinople was the accidental consequence. When 
Manuel abdicated the government, it was his 
prayer, rather than his hope, that the ruin of 
the church and state might be delayed beyond 
his unhappy days; and after his return from a 
wesicrn pilgrimage, he expected every hour the 
news of a sad catastrophe. On a sudden he was 
astonished and rejoiced by the intelligence of 
the retreat, the overthrow, and the captivity of 
the Ottoman. Manuel®® immediately sailed 
from Modon in the Morea; ascended the throne 
of Constantinople, and dismissed his blind com- 
pctitor to an easy exile in the isle of Lesbos. The 
ambassadors of the son of Bajazet were soon 
introduced to his presence; but their pride was 
fallen, their tone was modest: they were awed 
by the just apprehension lest the Greeks should 
open to the Moguls the gates of Europe. Soli- 
man saluted the emperor by the name of father; 
solicited at his hands the government or gift of 
Romania; and promised to deserve his favour 
by inviolable friendship, and the restitution of 
Thessalonica, with the most important places 
along the Strymon, the Propontis, and the 
Black Sea. The alliance of Soliman exposed the 
emperor to the enmity and revenge of Mousa: 
the Turks appeared in arms before the gates of 
Constantinople; but they were repulsed by sea 
and land; and unless the city was guarded by 
some foreign mercenaries, the Grecks must have 
wondered at their own triumph. But, instead of 
prolonging the division of the Ottoman powers, 
the policy or passion of Manuel was tempted to 
assist the most formidable of the sons of Bajazet. 
He concluded a treaty with Mohammed. whose 
progress was checked by the insuperable bar- 
rier of Gallipoli: the sultan and his troops were 
transported over the Bosphorus; he was hos- 
pitably entertained in the capital; and his suc- 
cessful sally was the first step to the conquest of 
Romania. The ruin was suspended by the pru- 
dence and moderation of the conqueror: he 
faithfully discharged his own obligations and 
those of Soliman; respected the laws of grati- 
tude and peace; and left the emperor guardian 
of his two younger sons, in the vain hope of 
saving them from the jealous cruelty of their 
brother Amurath. But the execution of his last 
testament would have offended the national 
honour and religion; and the divan unanimous- 
ly pronounced that the royal youths should 
never be abandoned to the custody and educa- 
tion of a Christian dog. On this refusal the By- 
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zantine councils were divided: but the age and 
caution of Manuel yielded to the presumption 
of his son John; and they unsheathed a dan- 
gerous weapon of revenge, by dismissing the 
true or false Mustapha, who had long been de- 
tained as a captive and hostage, and for whose 
maintenance they received an annual pension 
of three hundred thousand aspers.* At the door 
of his prison, Mustapha subscribed to every 
proposal; and the keys of Gallipoli, or rather of 
Europe, were stipulated as the price of his de- 
liverance. But no sooner was he seated on the 
throne of Romania than he dismissed the 
Greek ambassadors with a smile of contempt, 
declaring, in a pious tone, that, at the day of 
judgment, he would rather answer for the vio- 
lation of an oath, than for the surrender of a 
Musulman city into the hands of the infidels. 
The emperor was at once the enemy of the two 
rivals, from whom he had sustained, and to 
whom he had offered, an injury; and the vic- 
tory of Amurath was followed, in the ensuing 
spring, by the siege of Constantinople. 

The religious merit of subduing the city of 
the Czesars attracted from Asia a crowd of vol- 
unteers, who aspired to the crown of martyr- 
dom; their military ardour was inflamed by the 
promise of rich spoils and beautiful females; 
and the sultan’s ambition was consecrated by 
the presence and prediction of Seid Bechar, a 
descendant of the prophet,** who arrived in the 
camp, on a mule, with a venerable train of five 
hundred disciples. But he might blush, if a fa- 
natic could blush, at the failure of his assur- 
ances, The strength of the walls resisted an army 
of two hundred thousand Turks: their assaults 
were repelled by the sallies of the Grecks and 
their foreign mercenaries; the old resources of 
defence were opposed to the new engines of at- 
tack; and the enthusiasm of the dervish, who 
was snatched to heaven in visionary converse 
with Mohammed, was answered by the cre- 
dulity of the Christians, who Jdeheld the Virgin 
Mary, in a violet garment, walking on the ram- 
part and animating their courage.*‘ After a 
siege of two months Amurath was recalled to 
Boursa by a domestic revolt, which had been 
kindled by Greek treachery, and was soon ex- 
tinguished by the death of a guiltless brother. 
While he led his Janizaries to new conquests in 
Europe and Asia, the Byzantine empire wa3 in- 
dulged in a servile and precarious respite of 
thirty years. Manuel sank into the grave; and 
John Palzologus was permitted to reign, for 
an annual tribute of three hundred thousand 
aspers, and the dereliction of almost all that 
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he held beyond the suburbs of Constantinople. 

In the establishment and restoration of the 
Turkish empire the first merit must doubtless be 
assigned to the personal qualities of the sultans; 
since, in human life, the most important scenes 
will depend on the character of a single actor. 
By some shades of wisdom and virtue they may 
be discriminated from each other; but, except 
in a single instance, a period of nine reigns, and 
two hundred and sixty-five years, is occupied, 
from the elevation of Othman to the death of 
Soliman, by a rare series of warlike and active 
princes, who impressed their subjects with 
obedience and their enemies with terror. In- 
stead of the slothful luxury of the seraglio, the 
heirs of royalty were educated in the council 
and the field: from early youth they were en- 
trusted by thcir fathers with the command of 
provinces and armies; and this manly institu- 
tion, which was often productive of civil war 
must have essentially contributed to the dis- 
cipline and vigour, of the monarchy. The Otto- 
mans cannot style themselves, like the Arabian 
caliphs, the descendants or successors of the 
apostle of God; and the kindred which they 
claim with the Tartar khans of the house of 
Zingis appears to be founded in flattery rather 
than in truth.®* Their origin is obscure; but 
their sacred and indefeasible right, which no 
time can erase, and no violence can fiinge, was 
soon and unalterably implanted in the minds of 
their subjects. A wéak or vicious sultan may be 
deposed and strangled; but his inheritance de- 
volves to an infant or an idiot: nor has the most 
daring rebel presumed to ascend the throne of 
his lawful sovereign.®® 

While the transient dynasties of Asia have been 
continually subverted by a crafty vizir in the 
palace or a victorious general in the camp, the 
Ottoman succession has been confirmed by the 
practice of five centuries, and is now incorporat- 
ed with the vital principle of the Turkish nation. 

To the spirit and constitution of that nation 
a strong and singular influence may however be 
ascribed. The primitive subjects of Othman 
were the four hundred families of wandcring 
Turkmans who had followed his ancestors from 
the Oxus to the Sangar; and the plains of Ana- 
tolia are still covered with the white and black 
tents of their rustic brethren, But this original 
drup was dissolved in the mass of voluntary and 
vanquished subjects, who, under the name of 
Turks, are united by the common ties of re- 
ligion, language, and manners. In the cities 
from Erzeroum to Belgrade, that national ap- 
pellation is common to all the Moslems, the 
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first and most honourable inhabitants; but they 
have abandoned, at least in Romania, the vil- 
lages and the cultivation of the land to the 
Christian peasants. In the vigorous age of the 
Ottoman government the Turks were them- 
selves excluded from all civil and military hon- 
ours; and a servile class, an artificial people, 
was raised by the discipline of education to 
obey, to conquer, and to command.* From the 
time of Orchan and the first Amurath the sul- 
tans were persuaded that a government of the 
sword must be renewed in each generation with 
new soldiers; and that such soldiers must be 
sought, not in effeminate Asia, but among the 
hardy and warlike natives of Eurupe. The prov- 
inces of ‘hrace, Macedonia, Albania, Bulgaria, 
and Servia became the perpetual seminary of 
the Turkish army; and when the royal fifth of 
the captives was diminished by conquest, an 
inhuman tax of the fifth child, or of every fifth 
year, was rigorously levied on the Christian 
families. At the age of twelve or fourteen years 
the most robust youths were torn from their 
parents; their names were enrolled in a book; 
ana fium that moment they were clothed, 
taught, and maintained for the public service. 
According to the promise of their appearance, 
they were selected for the royal schools of 
Boursa, Pera, and Adrianople, intiusted to the 
care of the bashaws, or dispersed in the houses 
of the Anatolian peasantry. It was the first care 
of their masters to instruct them in the Turkish 
language: their bodies were exercised by every 
labour that could fortify their strength; they 
learned to wrestle, to leap, to run, to shoot with 
the bow, and afterwards with the musket; till 
they were drafted into the chambers and com- 
panies of the Janizaries, and severely trained in 
the military or monastic discipline of the order. 
The youths most conspicuous for birth, talents, 
and beauty, were admitted into the inferior 
class of Agiamoglans, or the morc liberal rank of 
Ichoglans, of whom the former were attached to 
the palace, and the latter to the person of the 
prince. In four successive schools, under the rod 
of the white cunuchs, the arts of horsemanship 
and of darting the javelin werc their daily ex- 
ercise, while those of a more studious cast ap- 
plied themselves to the study of the Koran, and 
the knowledge of the Arabic and Persian tongues. 
As they advanced in seniority and merit, they 
were gradually dismissed to military, civil. and 
even ecclesiastical employments: the longer 
their stay, the higher was their expectation; till, 
at a mature period, they were admitted into the 
number of the forty agas, who stood before the 
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sultan, and were promoted by his choice to the 
government of provinces and the first honours 
of the empire.®* Such a mode of institution was 
admirably adapted to the form and spirit of a 
despotic monarchy. The ministers and generals 
were, in the strictest sense, the slaves of the em- 
peror, to whose bounty they were indebted for 
their instruction and support. When they left 
the seraglio, and suffered their beards to grow 
as the symbol of enfranchisernent, they found 
themselves in an important office, without fac- 
tion or friendship, without parents and without 
heirs, dependent on the hand which had raised 
them from the dust, and which, on the slightest 
displeasure, could break in pieces these statues 
of glass, as they are aptly termed by the Turkish 
proverb.™ In the slow and painful steps of edu- 
cation, their characters and talents were un- 
folded to a discerning cye: the man, naked and 
alone, was reduced to the standard of his per- 
sonal merit; and, if the sovereign had wisdom 
to thonse, he possessed a pure and boundless 
liberty of choice. The Ottoman candidates were 
trained by the virtues of abstinence to those of 
action; by the habits of submission to those of 
command. A similar spirit was diffused among 
the troops; and their silence and sobriety, their 
patience and modesty, have extorted the reluc- 
tant praise of their Christian enemies.®° Nor can 
the victory appear doubtful, if we compare the 
discipline and exercise of the Janizaries with 
the pride of birth, the independence of chivalry, 
the ignorance of the new levics, the mutinous 
temper of the veterans, and the vices of intem- 
perance and disorder which so long contam- 
inated the armies of Europe. 

The only hope of salvation for the Greek em- 
pire and the adjacent kingdoms would have 
been some more powerful weapon, some dis- 
covery in the art of war, that should give them a 
decisive superiority over their Turkish foes, 
Such a weapon was in their hands; such a dis- 
covery had been made in the critical moment 
of their fate. The chemists of China or Europe 
had found, by casual or elaborate experiments, 
that a mixture of saltpetre, sulphur. and char- 
coal produces, with a spark of fire, a tremen- 
dous explosion. It was soon observed that, if 
the cxpansive force were compressed in a strong 
tube, a ball of stone or iron might be expelled 
with irresistible and destructive velocity. The 
precise era of the invention and application of 
gunpowder" is involved in doubtful traditions 
and equivocal language; yet we may clearly 
discern that it was known before the middle of 
the fourteenth century, and that before the end 
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of the same the use of artillery in battles and 
sieges by sea and land was familiar to the states 
of Germany, Italy, Spain, France, and Eng- 
land.” The priority of nations is of sinall ac- 
count; none could derive any exclusive benefit 
from their previous or superior knowledge ; and 
in the common improvement thcy stood on the 
same level of relative power and military sci- 
ence. Nor was it possible to circumscribe the 
secret within the pale of the church; it was dis- 
closed to the Turks by the treachery of apostates 
and the selfish policy of rivals; and the sultans 
had sense to adopt, and wealth to reward, the 
talents of a Christian engineer. The Genoese, 
who transported Amurath into Europe, must 
be accused as his preceptors; and it was prob- 
ably by their hands that his cannon was cast 
and directed at the siege of Constantinople.® 
The first attempt was indeed unsuccessful; but 
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in the general warfare of the age the advantage 
was on their side who were most commonly the 
assailants; for a while the proportion of the at- 
tack and defence was suspended, and this thun- 
dering artillery was pointed against the walls 
and towers which had been erected only to re- 
sist the less potent engines of antiquity. By the 
Venetians the use of gunpowder was commun- 
icated without reproach to the sultans of Egypt 
and Persia, their allies against the Ottoman 
power; the secret was soon propagated to the 
extremities of Asia; and the advantage of the 
European was confined to his easy victories over 
the savages of the new world. If we contrast the 
rapid progress of this mischievous discovery 
with the slow and laborious advances of reason, 
science, and the arts of peace, a philosopher, 
according to his temper, will laugh or weep at 
the folly of mankind. 


CHAPTER LXVI 


Applications of the Eastern Emperors to the Popes. Visits to the West of ohn the 
First, Manuel, and John the Second, Paleologus. Union of the Greek and Latin 
Churches promoted by the Council of Basil, and concluded at Ferrara and Flor- 
ence. State of Literature at Constantinople. Its Revival in Italy by the Greek 
Fugitives. Curiosity and Emulation of the Latins. 


n the four last centurics of the Greek em- 
I perors their friendly or hostile aspect to- 
wards the pope and the Latipys may be ob- 
served as the thermometer of their prosperity or 
distress—as the scale of the rise and fall of the 
barbarian dynasties. When the Turks of the 
house of Seljuk pervaded Asia, and threatened 
Constantinople, we have seen at the council of 
Placentia the suppliant ambassadors of Alexius 
imploring the protection of the common father 
of the Christians. No sooner had the arms of the 
French pilgrims removed the sultan from Nice 
to Iconium than the Greek princes resumed, or 
avowed, their genuine hatred and contempt for 
the schismatics of the West, which precipitated 
the first downfall of their empire. The date of 
the Mogul invasion is marked in the soft and 
charitable language of John Vataccs. After the 
recovery of Constantinople the throne of the 
first Palzologus was encompassed by foreign 
and domestic enemies: as long as the sword of 
Charles was suspended over his head he basely 
courted the favour of the Roman pontiff, and 
sacrificed to the present danger his faith, his vir- 
tue, and the affection of his subjects. On the de- 


cease of Michael the prince and people asserted 
the independence of their church and the purity 
of their creed: the elder Andronicus neither 
feared nor loved the Latins; in his last distress 
pride was the safeguard of superstition; nor 
could he decently retract in his age the firm and 
orthodox declarations of his youth. His grand- 
son, the younger Andronicus, was less a slave in 
his temper and situation; and the conquest of 
Bithynia by the ‘Turks admonished him to seck a 
temporal and spiritual alliance with the West- 
ern princes. After a separation and silence of 
fifty ycars a secret agent, the monk Barlaam, 
was despatched to Pope Benedict the Twelfth; 
and his artful instructions appear to have been 
drawn by the master-hand of the great domes- 
tic.’ ‘Most holy father,’ was he commissioned 
to say, “the emperor is not less desirous than 
yourself of a union between the two churches; 
but in this delicate transaction he is obliged to 
respect his own dignity and the prejudices of his 
subjects. ‘The ways of union are twofold, force 
and persuasion. Of force, the incfficacy has been 
already tried, since the Latins have subdued the 
empire without subduing the minds of the 
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Greeks. The method of persuasion, though slow, 
is sure and permanent. A deputation of thirty 
or forty of our doctors would probably agrce 
with those of the Vatican in the love of truth 
and the unity of belief; but on their return, 
what would he the use, the recompense, of such 
agreement? the scorn of their brethren, and the 
reproaches of a blind and obstinate nation. Yet 
that nation is accustomed to reverence the gen- 
eral councils which have fixed the articles of 
our faith; and if they reprobate the decrees of 
Lyons, it is because the Eastern churches were 
neither heard nor represented in that arbitrary 
meeting. For this salutary end it will be expe- 
dient, and even necessary, that a well-chosen 
legate should be sent into Greece to convene the 
patriarchs of Constantinople, Alexandria, An- 
tioch, and Jerusalem, and with their aid to pre- 
pare a free and universal synod. But at this 
mornent,”’ continued the subtle agent, ‘‘the em- 
pire is assaulted and endangered by the Turks, 
who have occupied four of the greatest cities of 
Anatolia, The Christian inhabitants have ex- 
presséc! a wish of returning to their allegiance 
and religion; but the forces and revenues of the 
emperor are insufficient for their deliverance: 
and the Roman legate must be accompanied or 
preceded by an army of Franks to expel the in- 
fidels, and open a way to the holy sepulchre.” 
If the suspicious Latins should require some 
pledge, some previous effect of the sincerity of 
the Greeks, the answers of Barlaam were per- 
spicuous and rational. “1. A general synod can 
alone consummate the union of the churches; 
nor can such a synod be held till the three Ori- 
ental patriarchs and a great number of bishops 
are enfranchised from the Mohammedan yoke. 
2. The Greeks are alienated by a long series of 
oppression and injury: they must be reconciled 
by some act of brotherly love, some effectual 
succour, which may fortify the authority and 
arguments of the emperor and the friends of the 
union. 3. If some difference of faith or cere- 
monies should be found incurable, the Greeks 
however are the disciples of Christ, and the 
Turks are the common enemics of the Christian 
name. The Armenians, Cyprians, and Rhodi- 
ans are equally attacked ; and it will become the 
piety of the French princes to draw their swords 
in the general defence of religion. 4. Should the 
subjects of Andronicus be treated as the worst of 
schismatics, of heretics, of pagans, a judicious 
policy may yet instruct the powers of the West 
to embrace a useful ally, to uphold a sinking 
empire, to guard the confines of Europe, and 
rather to join the Greeks against the Turks than 
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to expect the union of the Turkish arms with 
the troops and treasures of captive Greece.” 
The reasons, the offers, and the demands of 
Andronicus were eluded with cold and stately 
indifference. The kings of France and Naples 
declined the dangers and glory of a crusade: the 
pope refused to call a new synod to determine 
old articles of faith; and his regard for the obso- 
lete claims of the Latin emperor and clergy en- 
gaged him to use an offensive superscription— 
““To the moderator* of the Greeks, and the per- 
sons who style themselves the patriarchs of the 
Eastern churches.”’ For such an embassy a time 
and character less propitious could not easily 
have been found. Benedict the Twelfth? was a 
dull peasant, perplexed with scruples, and im- 
mersed in sloth and wine: his pride might en- 
rich with a third crown the papal tiara, but he 
was alike unfit for the regal and the pastoral 
office. 

After the decease of Andronicus, while the 
Greeks were distracted by intestine war, they 
could not presume to agitate a general union of 
the Christians. But as soon as Cantacuzene had 
subdued and pardoned his enemies, he was 
anxious to justify, or at least to extenuate, the 
introduction of the Turks into Europe and the 
nuptials of his daughter with a Musulman 
prince. Two officers of state, with a Latin inter- 
preter, were sent in his name to the Roman 
court, which was transplanted to Avignon, on 
the banks of the Rh6ne, during a period of 
seventy years: they represented the hard neces- 
sity which had urged him to embrace the alli- 
ance of the miscreants, and pronounced by his 
command the specious and edifying sounds of 
union and crusade. Pope Clement the Sixth.‘ 
the successor of Benedict, received them with 
hospitality and honour, acknowledged the inno- 
cence of their sovereign, excused his distress, 
applauded his magnanimity, and displaved a 
clear knowledge of the state and revolutions of 
the Greck empire, which he had imbibed from 
the honest accounts of a Savoyard lady, an at- 
tendant of the empress Anne.® If Clement was 
ill endowed with the virtues of a priest, he pos- 
sessed however the spirit and magnificence of a 
prince whose liberal hand distributed benefices 
and kingdoms with equal facility. Under his 
reign Avignon was the seat of pomp and plea- 
sure: in his youth he had surpassed the licen- 
tiousness of a baron; and the palace, nay the 
bed-chamber of the pope, was adorned, or pol- 
luted, by the visits of his female favourites. The 
wars of France and England were adverse to the 
holy enterprise; but his vanity was amused by 
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the splendid idea; and the Greek ambassadors 
returned with two Latin bishops, the ministers 
of the pontiff. On their arrival at Constanti- 
nople the emperor and the nuncios admired 
each other’s piety and eloquence; and their fre- 
quent conferences were filled with mutual 
praises and promises, by which both parties 
were amused, and neither could be deceived. 
“TI am delighted,” said the devout Cantacu- 
zene, ‘‘with the project of our holy war, which 
must redound to my personal glory as well as to 
the public benefit of Christendom. My domin- 
ions will give a free passage to the armies of 
France: my troops, my galleys, my treasures, 
shall be consecrated to the common cause; and 
happy would be my fate could I deserve and 
obtain the crown of martyrdom. Words are in- 
sufficient to express the ardour with which I 
sigh for the reunion of the scattered members of 
Christ. If my death could avail, I would gladly 
present my sword and my neck: if the spiritual 
phoenix could arise from my ashes, I would 
erect the pile and kindle the flame with my own 
hands.”? Yet the Greek emperor presumed to 
observe that the articles of faith which divided 
the two churches had been introduced by the 
pride and precipitation of the Latins: he dis- 
claimed the servile and arbitrary steps of the 
first Palzevlogus, and firmly declared that he 
would never submit his conscience unless to the 
decrees of a free and universal synod. ‘“‘The sit- 
uation of the times,’”’ continued he, “will not 
allow the pope and myself to meet either at 
Rome or Constantinople; but some maritime 
city may be chosen on the verge of the two em- 
pires, to unite the bishops, and to instruct the 
faithful of the East and West.” The nuncios 
seemed content with the proposition; and Can- 
tacuzene affects to deplore the failure of his 
hopes, which were soon overthrown by the 
death of Clement, and the different temper of 
his successor. His own life was prolonged, but 
it was prolonged in a cloister; and, except by 
his prayers, the humble monk was incapable of 
directing the counsels of his pupil or the state.® 

Yet of all the Byzantine princes, that pupil, 
John Palzologus, was the best disposed to em- 
brace, to believe, and to obey the shepherd of 
the West. His mother, Anne of Savoy, was bap- 
tised in the bosom of the Latin church: her mar- 
riage with Andronicus imposed a change of 
name, of apparel, and of worship, but her heart 
was still faithful to her country and religion: 
she had formed the infancy of her son, and she 
governed the emperor after his mind, or at least 
his stature, was enlarged to the size of man. In 
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the first year of his deliverance and restoration 
the Turks were still masters of the Hellespont; 
the son of Cantacuzene was in arms at Adria- 
nople, and Palzologus could depend neither on 
himself nor on his people. By his mother’s ad- 
vice, and in the hope of foreign aid, he abjured 
the rights both of the church and state; and the 
act of slavery,’ subscribed in purple ink, and 
sealed with the golden bull, was privately in- 
trusted to an Italian agent. The first article of 
the treaty is an oath of fidelity and obedience to 
Innocent the Sixth and his successors, the su- 
preme pontitfs of the Roman and Catholic 
church. The emperor promises to entertain 
with due reverence their legates and nuncios, to 
assign a palace for their residence and a temple 
for their worship, and to deliver his second son 
Manuel as the hostage of his faith. For these 
condescensions he requires a prompt succour of 
fifteen galleys, with five hundred inen-at-arms 
and a thousand archers, to serve against his 
Christian and Musulman cnemies. Pal.cologus 
engages to impose on his clergy and people the 
same spiritual yoke; but as the resistance of the 
Greeks might be justly foreseen, he adopts the 
two effectual methods of corruption and educa- 
tion. The legate was empowered to distribute 
the vacant benefices among the ecclesiastics 
who should subscribe the creed of the Vatican: 
three schools were instituted to instruct the 
youth of Constantinople in the language and 
doctrine of the Latins; and the name of An- 
dronicus, the hcir of the empire, was enrolled as 
the first student. Should he fail in the measures 
of persuasion o1 force, Pal.cologus declares him- 
self unwoi thy to reign, transfers to the pope all 
regal and paternal authority, and invests Inno- 
cent with full power to regulate the family, the 
governnicnt, and the marriage of his son and 
successor. But this treaty was neither exccuted 
nor published: the Roman galleys were as vain 
and imaginary a3 the submission of the Greeks; 
and it was only by the secrecy that their sover- 
eign escaped the dishonour of this fruitless 
humiliation. 

The tempest of the Turkish arms soon burst 
on his head; and after the loss of Adrianople 
and Romania he was enclosed in his capital, the 
vassal of the haughty Amurath, with the miser- 
able hope of being the last devoured by the 
savage. In this abject state Paleologus em- 
braced the resolution of embarking for Venice, 
and casting himself at the feet of the pope: he 
was the first of the Byzantine princes who had 
ever visited the unknown regions of the West, 
yet in them alone he could seek consolation or 
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relief; and with less violation of his dignity he 
might appear in the sacred college than at the 
Ottoman Porte. After a long absence the Roman 
pontiffs were returning from Avignon to the 
banks of the Tiber: Urban the Fifth,® of a mild 
and virtuous character, encouraged or allowed 
the pilgrimage of the Greek prince, and, within 
the same ycar, enjoyed the glory of receiving in 
the Vatican the two Impcrial shadows who rep- 
resented the majesty of Constantine and Char- 
lemagne. In this suppliant visit the emperor of 
Constantinople, whose vanity was lost in his 
distress, gave more than could be expected of 
empty sounds and formal submissions. A previ- 
ous trial was imposed; and in the presence of 
four cardinals he acknowledged, as a true Cath- 
olic, the supremacy of the pope, and the double 
procession of the Holy Ghost. After this puri- 
fication he was introduced to a public audience 
in the church of St. Peter: Urban, in the midst 
of the cardinals, was seated on his throne; the 
Greek monarch, after three genuflexions, de- 
voutly kissed the feet, the hands, and at length 
the mouth of the holy father, who celebrated 
high mass in his presence, allowed him to lead 
the bridie uf his mule, and treated him with a 
sumptuous banquet in the Vatican. The enter- 
tainment of Palzologus was friendly and hon- 
ourable, yet some difference was observed be- 
tween the emperors of the East and West;° nor 
could the former be entitled to the rare privi- 
lege of chanting the Gospel in the rank of a 
deacon.'® In favour of his proselyte, Urban 
strove to rekindle the zeal of the French king 
and the other powers of the West; but he found 
them cold in the general cause, and active only 
in their domestic quarrels. The last hope of the 
empcror was in an English mercenary, John 
Hawkwood,"! or Acuto, who, with a band of 
adventurers, the White Brotherhood, had rav- 
aged Italy from the Alps to Calabria, sold his 
services to the hostile states, and incurred a just 
excommunication by shooting his arrows a- 
gainst the papal residence. A special licence 
was granted to negotiate with the outlaw, but 
the forces, or the spirit, of Hawkwood were 
unequal to the enterprise: and it was for the 
advantage perhaps of Palzologus to be dis- 
appointed of a succour that must have been 
costly, that could not be effectual, and which 
might have been dangerous.'? The disconsolate 
Greek'® prepared for his return, but even his re- 
turn was impeded by a most ignominious ob- 
stacle. On his arrival at Venice he had borrow- 
ed large sums at exorbitant usury; but his cof- 
fers were empty, his creditors were impatient, 
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and his person was detained as the best security 
for the payment. His eldest son Andronicus, the 
regent of Constantinople, was repeatedly urged 
to exhaust every resource, and, even by stripping 
the churches, to extricate his father from cap- 
tivity and disgrace. But the unnatural youth 
was insensible of the disgrace, and secretly 
pleased with the captivity of the emperor: the 
state was poor, the clergy was obstinate; nor 
could some religious scruple be wanting to ex- 
cuse the guilt of his indifference and delay. Such 
undutiful neglect was severely reproved by the 
picty of his brother Manuel, who instantly sold 
or mortgaged all that he possessed, embarked 
for Venice, relieved his father, and pledged his 
own freedom to be responsible for the debt. On 
his return to Constantinople the parent and 
king distinguished his two sons with suitable 
rewards; but the faith and manners of the sloth- 
ful Palzologus had not been improved by his 
Roman pilgrimage; and his apostacy or con- 
version, devoid of any spiritual or temporal 
effects, was speedily forgotten by the Greeks 
and Latins.!4 

Thirty years after the return of Palxologus, 
his son and successor Manuel, from a similar 
motive, but on a larger scale, again visited the 
countries of the West. In a preceding chapter I 
have rclated his treaty with Bajazet, the viola- 
tion of that treaty, the siege or blockade of Con- 
stantinople, and the French succour under the 
command of the gallant Boucicault.'® By his 
ambassadors Manuel had solicited the Latin 
powers; but it was thought that the presence of 
a distressed monarch would draw tears and sup- 
plies from the hardest barbarians,’® and the 
marshal who advised the journey prepared the 
reception of the Byzantine prince. The land was 
occupied by the Turks; but the navigation of 
Venice was safe and open: Italy received him 
as the first, or at least as the second, of the 
Christian princes; Manuel was pitied as the 
champion and confessor of the faith, and the 
dignity of his behaviour prevented that pity 
from sinking into contempt. From Venice he 
proceeded to Padua and Pavia; and even the 
Duke of Milan, a secret ally of Bajazet. gave 
him safe and honourable conduct to the verge 
of his dominions."” On the confines of France'® 
the royal officers undertook the care of his per- 
son, journcy, and expenses; and two thousand 
of the richest citizens, in arms and on horse- 
back, came forth to mect him as far as Char- 
enton, in the neighbourhood of the capital. 
At the gates of Paris he was saluted by the 
chancellor and the parliament; and Charles 
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the Sixth, attended by his princes and nobles, 
welcomed his brother with a cordial embrace. 
The successor of Constantine was clothed in a 
robe of white silk and mounted on a inilk-white 
steed, a circumstance, in the French ceremonial, 
of singular importance: the white colour is con- 
sidered as the symbol of sovereignty; and in a 
late visit the German emperor, after a haughty 
demand and a peevish refusal, had been re- 
duced to content himself with a black courser. 
Manuel was lodged in the Louvre: a succession 
of feasts and balls, the pleasures of the banquct 
and the chase, were ingeniously varied by the 
politeness of the French to display their mag- 
nificence and amuse his grief; he was indulged 
in the liberty of his chapel, and the doctors of 
the Sorbonne were astonished, and possibly 
scandalised, by the language, the rites, and the 
vestments of his Greek clergy. But the slightest 
glance on the state of the kingdom must teach 
him to despair of any effectual assistance. The 
unfortunate Charles, though he enjoyed some 
lucid intervals, continually relapsed into furious 
or stupid insanity; the reigns of government 
were alternately seized by his brother and uncle, 
the dukes of Orleans and Burgundy, whose fac- 
tious competition prepared the miseries of civil 
war. The former was a gay youth, dissolved in 
luxury and love: the latter was the father of 
John count of Nevers, who had so lately been 
ransomed from Turkish captivity; and, if the 
fearless son was ardent to revenge his defeat, the 
more prudent Burgundy was content with the 
cost and peril of the first experiment. When 
Manuel had satiated the curiosity, and perhaps 
fatigued the patience of the French, he resolved 
on a visit to the adjacent island. In his progress 
from Dover he was entertained at Canterbury 
with due reverence by the prior and monks of 
St. Austin, and, on Blackheath, king Elenry the 
Fourth, with the English court, saluted the 
Greek hero (I copy our old historian), who, 
during many days, was lodged and treated in 
London as emperor of the East.’ But the state 
of England was still more adverse to the design 
of the holy war. In the same year the hereditary 
sovereign had been deposed and murdered: the 
reigning prince was a successful usurper, whose 
ambition was punished by jcalousy and rc- 
morse; nor could Henry of Lancaster withdraw 
his person or forces from the defence of a throne 
incessantly shaken by conspiracy and rebellion. 
He pitied, he praised, he feasted, the emperor 
of Constantinople; but if the English monarch 
assumed the cross, it was only to appease his 
people, and perhaps his conscience, by the merit 
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or semblance of this pious intention.?° Satisfied, 
however, with gifts and honours, Manuel re- 
turned to Paris; and, after a residence of two 
years in the West, shaped his course through 
Germany and Italy, embarked at Venice, and 
patiently expected, in the Morea, the moment 
of his ruin or deliverance. Yet he had escaped 
the ignominious necessity of offering his religion 
to public or private sale. The Latin church was 
distracted by the great schisin: the kings, the 
nations, the universities of Europe, were divided 
in their obedience between the popes of Rome 
and Avignon; and the empcror, anxious to con- 
ciliate the friendship of both parties, abstained 
from any correspondence with the indigent and 
unpopular rivals. His journey coincided with 
the year of the jubilee; but he passed through 
Italy without desiring or deserving the plenary 
indulgence which abolished the guilt or pen- 
ance of the sins of the faithful. ‘The Roman pope 
was Offended by this neglect, accused him of ir- 
reverence to an image of Christ, and exhorted 
the princes of Italy to reject and abandon the 
obstinate schismatic *! 

During the period of the crusades the Greeks 
beheld with astonishment and terror the per- 
petual stream of emigration that flowed, and 
continued to flow, from the unknown clinates 
of the West. The visits of their last emperors re- 
moved the veil of separation, and they disclosed 
to their eyes the powerful nations of Europe, 
whom they no longer presumed to brand with 
the name of barbarians. The observations of 
Manuel and his more inquisitive followers have 
been preserved by a Byzantine historian of the 
times:”? his scattered ideas I shall collect and 
abridge; and it may be amusing enough, per- 
haps instructive, to contemplate the rude pic- 
turcs of Germany, France, and Eneland, whose 
ancient and modern state are so familiar to our 
minds, I. GerMAny (says the Greck Chalcocon- 
dyles) is of ample latitude from Vienna to the 
Ocean, and it stretches (a strange geography) 
from Prague, in Bohemia, to the river ‘Tartessus 
and the Pyrenzan mountains.”* The soil, except 
in figs and olives, is sufficiently fruitful; the air 
is salubrious, the bodies of the natives are robust 
and healthy, and these cold regions are seldom 
visited with the calamities of pestilence or earth- 
quakes. After the Scythians or Tartars, the 
Germans are the most numerous of nations: 
they are brave and patient, and, were they unit- 
ed under a single head, their force would be 
irresistible. By the gift of the pope, they have 
acquired the privilege of choosing the Roman 
emperor ;*‘ nor is any people more devoutly at- 
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tached to the faith and obedience of the Latin 
patriarch. The greatest part of the country is di- 
vided among the princes and prelates; but 
Strasburg, Cologne, Hamburg, and more than 
two hundred free cities, are governed by sage 
and equal Jaws, according to the will and for 
the advantage of the whole community. The 
use of duels, or single combats on foot, prevails 
among them in peace and war; their industry 
excels in all the mechanic arts; and the Ger- 
mans rnay boast of the invention of gunpowder 
and cannon, which is now diffused over the 
greatest part of the world. II. ‘The kingdom of 
FRANCE is spread above fifteen or twenty days’ 
journey from Germany to Spain, and from the 
Alps to the British Ocean, containing many 
flourishing cities, and among these Paris, the 
scat of the king, which surpasscs the rest in 
riches and Juxury. Many princes and lords al- 
ternately wait in his palace and acknowledge 
him as their sovereign: the most powerful are 
the dukes of Bretagne and Burgundy, of whom 
the latter possesses the wealthy province of 
Flanders, whose harbours are frequented by the 
ships acd merchants of our own and the more 
remote seas. ‘The French are an ancient and 
opulent people, and their language and manners, 
though somewhat different, are not dissimilar 
from those of the Italians. Vain of the Imperial 
dignity of Charlemagne, of their victories over 
the Saracens, and of the exploits of their heroes 
Oliver and Rowland,®* they esteem themselves 
the first of the western nations; but this foolish 
arrogance has been recently humbled by the 
unfortunate events of their wars against the 
English, the inhabitants of the British island. 
I1J. Brirarn, in the ocean and opposite to the 
shores of Flanders, may be considered either as 
one or as three islands; but the whole is united 
by a common interest, by the same manners, 
and by a similar governnient. The measure of 
its circumference is five thousand stadia: the 
land is overspread with towns and villages; 
though destitute of wine, and not abounding in 
fruit-trees, it is fertile in wheat and barley, in 
honey and wool, and much cloth is manufac- 
tured by the inhabitants. In populousness and 
power, in riches and luxury, London,?° the 
metropolis of the isle, may claim a pre-emi- 
nence over all the cities of the West. It is situate 
on the Thames, a broad and rapid river, which 
at the distance of thirty miles falls into the Gal- 
lic Sea; and the daily flow and ebb of the tide 
affords a safe entrance and departure to the ves- 
sels of commerce. The king is the head of a pow- 
erful and turbulent aristocracy: his principal 
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vassals hold their estates by a free and unalter- 
able tenure, and the laws define the limits of 
his authority and their obedience. The kingdom 
has been often afflicted by foreign conquest and 
domestic sedition; but the natives are bold and 
hardy, renowned in arms and victorious in war. 
The form of their shields or targets is derived 
from the Italians, that of their swords from the 
Greeks; the use of the long bow is the peculiar 
and decisive advantage of the English. Their 
language bears no affinity to the idioms of the 
continent: in the habits of domestic life they are 
not easily distinguished from their neighbours 
of France; but the most singular circumstance 
of their manners is their disregard of conjugal 
honour and of female chastity. In their mutual 
visits, as the first act of hospitality, the guest is 
welcomed in the embraces of their wives and 
daughters: among friends they are lent and 
borrowed without shame; nor are the islanders 
offended at this strange commerce and its in- 
evitable consequences.*’ Informed as we are of 
the customs of old England, and assured of the 
virtue of our mothers. we may smile at the 
credulity, or resent the injustice, of the Greek, 
who must have confounded a modest salute?® 
with a criminal embrace. But his credulity and 
injustice may teach an important lesson, to dis- 
trust the accounts of foreign and remote na- 
tions, and to suspend our bclicf of every tale 
that deviates from the laws of nature and the 
character of man.” 

After his return, and the victory of Timour, 
Manucl reigned many years in prosperity and 
peace. As long as the sons of Bajazet solicited 
his friendship and spared his dominions, he was 
satisfied with the national religion; and his lei- 
sure was employed in composing twenty theo- 
logical dialogues for its defence. The appear- 
ance of the Byzantine ambassadors at the coun- 
cil of Constance®® announces the restoration of 
the Turkish power, as well as of the Latin 
church: the conquest of the sultans, Moham- 
med and Aimurath, reconciled the emperor to 
the Vatican; and the siege of Constantinople 
almost tempted him to acquiesce in the double 
procession of the Holy Ghost. When Martin the 
Fifth ascended without a rival the chair of St. 
Peter, a friendly intercourse of letters and em- 
bassies was revived between the East and West. 
Ambition on one side, and distress on the other, 
dictated the same decent language of charity 
and peace: the artful Greek expressed a desire 
of marrying his six sons to Italian princesses; 
and the Roman, not less artful, despatched the 
daughter of the marquis of Montferrat, with a 
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company of noble virgins, to soften, by their 
charms, the obstinacy of the schismatics. Yet 
under this mask of zeal a discerning eye will 
perceive that all was hollow and insincere in 
the court and church of Constantinople. Ac- 
cording to the vicissitudes of danger and repose, 
the emperor advanced or retreated; alternately 
instructed and disavowed his ministers; and es- 
caped from an importunate pressure by urging 
the duty of inquiry, the obligation of collecting 
the sense of his patriarchs and bishops, and the 
impossibility of convening them at a time when 
the Turkish arms were at the gates of his capi- 
tal. From a review of the public transactions it 
will appear that the Greeks insisted on three 
successive measures, a succour, a council, and 
a final reunion, while the Latins eluded the sec- 
ond, and only promised the first as a consequen- 
tial and voluntary reward of the third. But we 
have an opportunity of unfolding the most se- 
cret intentions of Manuel, as he explained them 
in a private conversation without artifice or dis- 
guise. In his declining age the emperor had as- 
sociated John Palzologus, the second of the 
name, and the eldest of his sons, on whom he 
devolved the greatest part of the authority and 
weight of government. One day, in the presence 
only of the historian Phranza,* his favourite 
chamberlain, he opened to his colleague and 
successor the true principle of his negotiations 
with the pope.” ‘‘Our last resource,” said Man- 
uel, “against the Turks is their fear of our union 
with the Latins, of the warlike nations of the 
West, who may arm for our relief and for their 
destruction. As often as you are ¢hreatened by 
the miscreants, present this danger before their 
eyes. Propose a council; consult on the means; 
but ever delay and avoid the convocation of an 
assembly, which cannot tend either to our 
spiritual or temporal emolument. The Latins 
are proud; the Greeks are obstinate; neither 
party will recede or retract; and the attempt of 
a perfect union will confirm the schism, alienate 
the churches, and leave us, without hope or de- 
fence, at the mercy of the barbarians.’”’ Impa- 
tient of this salutary lesson, the royal youth 
arose from his seat and departed in silence; and 
the wise monarch (continues Phranza), casting 
his eyes on me, thus resuthed his discourse: 
““My son deems himsclf a great and heroic 
prince; but, alas! our miserable age does not 
afford scope for heroism or greatness. Elis dar- 
ing spirit might have suited the happier times of 
our ancestors; but the present state requires not 
an emperor, but a cautious steward of the last 
relics of our fortunes. Well do I remember the 
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lofty expectations which he built on our alliance 
with Mustapha; and much do I fear that his 
rash courage will urge the ruin of our house, 
and that even religion may precipitate our 
downfall.” Yet the experience and authority of 
Manuel preserved the peace and eluded the 
council; till, in the seventy-eighth year of his 
age, and in the habit of a monk, he terminated 
his career, dividing his precious movables a- 
mong his children and the poor, his physicians 
and his favourite servants. Of his six sons,** An- 
dronicus the Second was invested with the prin- 
cipality of 'Thessalonica, and died of a leprosy 
soon after the sale of that city to the Venetians 
and its final conquest by the Turks. Some fortu- 
nate incidents had restored Peloponnesus, or the 
Morea, to the empire; and in his more pros- 
perous days, Manuel had fortified the narrow 
isthmus of six miles*®4 with a stone wall and one 
hundred and fifty-three towers. The wall was 
overthrown by the first blast of the Ottomans; 
the fertile peninsula might have been sufficient 
for the four younger brothers, Theodore and 
Constantine, Demetrius and Thomas; but they 
wasted in domestic contests the remains of their 
strength; and the least successful of the rivals 
were reduced to a life of dependence in the By- 
zantine palace. 

The eldest of the sons of Manuel, John Palz- 
ologus the Second, was acknowledged, after his 
father’s death, as the sole emperor of the Greeks. 
He immediately proceeded to repudiate his 
wife, and to contra@t a new marriage with the 
princess of Trehizond: beauty was in his eyes 
the first qualification of an empress; and the 
clergy had yielded to his firm assurance, that, 
unless he might be indulged in a divorce, he 
would retire to a cloister and leave the throne 
to his brother Constantine. The first, and in 
truth the only victory of Palacologus, was over a 
Jew,** whom, after a long and Icarned dispute, 
he converted to the Christian faith; and this 
momentous conquest is carefully recorded in 
the history of the times. But he soon resumed the 
design of uniting the East and the West; and, 
regardless of his father’s advice, listened, as it 
should seem with sinccrity, to the proposal of 
meeting the pope in a general council beyond 
the Adriatic. This dangerous project was cn- 
couraged by Martig the Fifth, and coldly en- 
tertained by his suc¢essor Eugenius, till, after a 
tedious negotiation, the emperor received a 
summons from a Latin assembly of a new char- 
acter, the independent prelates of Basil, who 
styled themselves the representatives and judges 
of the Catholic church. 
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The Roman pontiff had fought and conquer- 
éd in the cause of ecclesiastical freedom; but the 
victorious clergy were soon exposed to the ty- 
ranny of their deliverer; and his sacred charac- 
ter was invulnerable to those arms which they 
found so keen and effectual against the civil 
magistrate. Their great charter, the right of 
election, was annihilated by appeals, evaded by 
trusts or commendams, disappointed by rever- 
sionary grants, and superseded by previous and 
arbitrary reservations.*® A public auction was 
instituted in the court of Rome; the cardinals 
and favourites were enriched with the spoils of 
nations; and every country might complain 
that the most important and valuable benefices 
were accumulated on the heads of aliens and 
absentees. During their residence at Avignon, 
the ambition of the popes subsided in the mean- 
cr passions of avarice*’ and Juxury: they rigor- 
ously imposed on the clergy the tributes of first- 
fruits and tenths; but they freely tolerated the 
impunity of vice, disorder, and corruption. 
These manifold scandals were aggravated by 
the great schism of the West, which continucd 
above fifty years. In the furious conflicts of 
Rone aud Avignon, the vices of the rivals were 
mutually exposed; and their precarious situa- 
tion degraded their authority, relaxed their dis- 
cipline, and multiplied their wants and exac- 
tions. To heal the wounds, and restore the mon- 
archy, of the church, the synods of Pisa and 
Constance*® were successively convened; but 
these great assemblies, conscious of their strength, 
resolved to vindicate the privileges of the Chris- 
tian aristocracy. From a personal sentence a- 
gainst two pontiffs whom they rejected, and a 
third, their acknowledged sovereign, whom 
they deposed, the fathers of Constance procecd- 
ed to examine the nature and limits of the Ro- 
man supremacy; nor did they separate till they 
had established the authority, above the pope, 
of a general council. It was enacted, that, for the 
government and reformation of the church, 
such assemblies should be held at regular in- 
tervals; and that each synod, before its dissolu- 
tion, should appoint the time and place of the 
subsequent mecting. By the influence of the 
court of Rome, the next convocation at Sienna 
was easily eluded; but the bold and vigorous 
proceedings of the council of Basil*® had almost 
been fatal to the reigning pontiff, Eugenius the 
Fourth. A just suspicion of his design prompted 
the fathers to hasten the promulgation of their 
first decree, that the representatives of the 
church-militant on carth were invested with a 
divine and spiritual jurisdiction over all Chris- 
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tians, without excepting the pope; and that a 
general council could not be dissolved, pro- 
rogued, or transferred, unless by their free de- 
liberation and consent. On the notice that Eu- 
genius had fulminated a bull for that purpose, 
they ventured to summon, to admonish, to 
threaten, to censure, the contumacious succes- 
sor of St. Peter. After many delays, to allow time 
for repentance, they finally declared, that. un- 
less he submitted within the term of sixty days, 
he was suspended from the exercise of all tem- 
poral and ecclesiastical authority. And to mark 
their jurisdiction over the prince as well as the 
priest, they assumed the government of Avi- 
gnon, annulled the alienation of the sacred patri- 
mony, and protected Rome from the imposi- 
tion of new taxes. Their boldness was justified, 
not only by the general opinion of the clergy, 
but by the support and power of the first mon- 
archs of Christendom: the emperor Sigismond 
declared himself the servant and protector of 
the synod; Germany and France adhered to 
theér cause; the duke of Milan was the enemy of 
Eugenius; and he was driven from the Vatican 
by an insurrection of the Roman people. Re- 
jected at the saine time by his temporal and 
spiritual suljects, submission was his only 
choice: by a most humiliating bull, the pupe 
repealed his own acts, and ratified those of the 
council; incorporated his legates and cardinals 
with that venerable body; and seemed to resign 
himself to the decrees of the supreme legisla- 
ture. Their fame pervaded the countries of the 
East: and it was in their presence that Sigis- 
mond received the ambassadors of the Turkish 
sultan, ‘° who laid at his feet twelve large vases 
filled with robes of silk and pieces of gold. The 
fathers of Basil aspired to the glory of reducing 
the Greeks, as well as the Bohemians, within the 
pale of the church; and their deputies invited 
the emperor and patriarch of Constantinople to 
unite with an assembly which possessed the con- 
fidence of the Western nations. Palzologus was 
not averse to the proposal; and his ambassa- 
dors were introduced with due honours into the 
Catholic senate. But the choice of the place ap- 
peared to be an insuperable obstacle, since he 
refused to pass the Alps, or the sea of Sicily, and 
positively required that the synod should be 
adjourned to some convenient city in Italy, or 
at least on the Danube. The other articles of 
this treaty were more readily stipulated: it was 
ugreed to defray the travelling expenses of the 
emperor, with a train of seven hundred per- 
sons,“! to remit an inimediate sum of eight thou- 
sand ducats® for the accommodation of the 
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Greek clergy; and in his absence to grant a sup- 
ply of ten thousand ducats, with three hundred 
archers and some galleys for the protection of 
Constantinople. The city of Avignon advanced 
the funds for the preliminary expenses; and the 
embarkation was prepared at Marseilles with 
some difficulty and delay. 

In his distress the friendship of Palzologus 
was disputed by the ecclesiastical powers of the 
West; but the dexterous activity of a monarch 
prevailed over the slow debates and inflexible 
temper of a republic. The decrees of Basil con- 
tinually tended to circumscribe the despotism 
of the pope, and to erect a supreme and per- 
petual tribunal in the church. Eugenius was 
impatient of the yoke; and the union of the 
Greeks might afford a decent pretence for 
translating a rebellious synod from the Rhine to 
the Po. The independence of the fathers was 
lost if they passed the Alps: Savoy or Avignon, 
to which they acceded with reluctance, were 
described at Constantinople as situate far be- 
yond the Pillars of Hercules; the emperor and 
his clergy were apprchensive of the dangers of a 
long navigation; they were offended by a 
haughty declaration, that, after suppressing the 
new heresy of the Bohemians, the council would 
soon eradicate the old heresy of the Greeks.‘ 
On the side of Eugenius all was smooth, and 
yielding, and respectful; and he invited the By- 
zantine monarch to heal by his presence the 
schism of the Latin, as well as of the Eastern, 
church. Ferrara, near the coast of the Adriatic, 
was proposed for their amicable interview: and 
with some indulgence of forgery and theft, a 
surreptitious decree was procured, which trans- 
ferred the synod, with its own consent, to that 
Italian city. Nine galleys were equipped for this 
service at Venice and in the isle of Candia; their 
diligence anticipated the slower vessels of Basil: 
the Roman admiral was commissioned to burn, 
sink, and destroy;*® and these priestly squad- 
rons might have encountered each other in the 
same seas where Athens and Sparta had for- 
metrly contended for the pre-eminence of glory. 
Assaulted by the importunity of the factions, 
who were ready to fight for the possession of his 
person, Palzologus hesitated before he left his 
palace and country on a pegjlous experiment. 
His father’s advice still dwelt on his memory; 
and reason must suggest, that, since the Latins 
were divided among themselves, they could 
never unite in a foreign cause. Sigismond dis- 
suaded the unseasonable adventure; his advice 
was impartial, since he adhered to the council; 
and it was enforced by the strange belief that 
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the German Cesar would nominate a Greek 
his heir and successor in the empire of the 
West. ** Even the Turkish sultan was a counsel- 
lor whom it might be unsafe to trust, but whom 
it was dangerous to offend. Amurath was un- 
skilled in the disputes, but he was apprehensive 
of the union, of the Christians. From his own 
treasures he offered to relieve the wants of the 
Byzantine court; yet he declared with seeming 
Magnanimity that Constantinople should be 
secure and inviolate in the absence of her sov- 
ereign.*? The resolution of Pal.cologus was de- 
cided by the most splendid gifts and the most 
specious promises: he wished to escape for a 
while from a scene of danger and distress; and 
after dismissing with an ambiguous answer the 
messengers of the council, he declared his in- 
tention of embarking in the Roman galleys. The 
age of the patriarch Joseph was more susceptible 
of fear than of hope; he trembled at the perils of 
the sea, and expressed his apprehension that 
his feeble voice, with thirty perhaps of his or- 
thodox brethren, would be oppressed in a for- 
eign land by the power and numbers of a Latin 
synod. He yielded to the royal mandate, to the 
flattering assurance that he would be heard as 
the oracle of nations, and to the secret wish of 
learning from his brother of the West to deliver 
the church from the yohe of hings.4% ‘The five 
crossbearers, or dignitaries, of St. Sophia, were 
bound to attend his person; and once of these, 
the great ecclesiarch or preacher, Sylvester Sy- 
ropulus,® has compysed a free and curious his- 
tory’” of the false union.*! Of the clergy that re- 
luctantly obeyed the summons of the emperor 
and the patriarch, submission was the first duty, 
and patience the most useful virtue. In a chosen 
list of twenty bishops we discover the metro- 
politan titles of Hleraclea and Cyzicus, Nice and 
Nicomedia, Ephesus and Trebizond, and the 
personal merit of Mark and Bessarion, who, in 
the confidence of their learning and eloquence, 
were promoted to the episcopal rank. Some 
monks and philosophers were named to display 
the science and sanctity of the Greek church; 
and the service of the choir was performed by a 
select band of singers and musicians. ‘The patri- 
archs of Alexandria, Antioch, and Jerusalem 
appeared by their genuine or fictitious depu- 
ties; the primate of Russia represented a na- 
tional church, and the Greeks might contend 
with the Latins in the extent of their spiritual 
empire. The precious vases of St. Sophia were 
exposed to the winds and waves, that the patri- 
arch inight officiate with becoming splendour: 
whatever gold the emperor could procure was 
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expended in the massy ornaments of his bed 
and chariot; and while they affected to main- 
tain the prosperity of their ancient fortune, they 
quarrelled for the division of fifteen thousand 
ducats, the first alms of the Roman pontiff. 
After the necessary preparations, John Palzolo- 
gus, with a numerous train, accompanied by 
his brother Demetrius and the most respectable 
persons of the church and state, embarked in 
cight vessels with sails and vars, which steered 
through the Turkish straits of Gallipoli to the 
Archipelago, the Morea, and the Adriatic 
Gulf.* 

After a tedious and troublesome navigation 
of seventy-seven days, this religious squadron 
cast anchor before Venice; and their reception 
proclaimed the joy and magnificence of that 
powerful republic. In the command of the 
world the modest Augustus had never claimed 
such honours from his subjects as were paid to 
his fecble successor by an independent state. 
Seated on the poop, on a lofty throne, he re- 
ceived the visit, or, in the Greek style, the adora- 
tion, of the doge and senators.™4 They sailed in 
the Rucentaur, which was accompanied by 
twelve stately galleys: the sea was overspread 
with innumerable gondolas of pomp and plea- 
sure; the air resounded with music and acclaina- 
tions; the mariners, and even the vessels. were 
dressed in silk and gold; and in all the emblems 
and pageants the Roman eagles were blended 
with the lions of St. Mark. The triumphal pro- 
cession, ascending the great canal, passed under 
the bridge of the Rialto; and the Eastern stran- 
gers gazed with adiniration on the palaces, the 
churches, and the populousness of a city that 
seems to float on the bosom of the waves.®* They 
sighed to behold the spoils and trophies with 
which it had been decorated after the sack of 

Yonstantinople. After an hospitable entertain- 
ment of fifteen days, Palxologus pursued his 
journey by land and water from Venicc to Fer- 
rara; and on this occasion the pride of the Vati- 
can was tempered by policy to indulge the an- 
cient dignity of the emperor of the East. He 
made his entry on a black horse; but a milk- 
white steed, whose trappings were embroidered 
with golden eagles, was led before him; and the 
canopy was borne over his head by the princes 
of Este, the sons or kinsinen of Nicholas, mar- 
quis of the city, and a sovercign more powerful 
than himself. Palzologus did not alight till he 
reached the bottom of the staircase: the pope 
advanced to the door of the apartment; refused 
his proffered genuflexion; and, after a paternal 
embrace, conducted the emperor to a seat on 
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his left hand. Nor would the patriarch descend 
from his galley till a ceremony, almost equal, 
had been stipulated between the bishops of 
Rome and Constantinople. The latter was salu- 
ted by his brother with a kiss of union and char- 
ity; nor would any of the Greek ecclesiastics 
submit to kiss the feet of the Western primate. 
On the opening of the synod, the place of hon- 
our in the centre was claimed by the temporal 
and ecclesiastical chiefs; and it was only by al- 
leging that his predecessors had not assisted in 
person at Nice or Chalcedon that Eugenius 
could evade the ancient precedents of Constan- 
tine and Marcian. After much debate it was 
agreed that the right and left sides of the church 
should be occupied by the two nations; that the 
solitary chair of St. Peter should be raised the 
first of the Latin line; and that the throne of the 
Greek emperor, at the head of his clergy, should 
be equal and opposite to the second place, the 
vacant scat of the emperor of the West.* 

But as soon as festivity and form had given 
place to a more serious treaty, the Greeks were 
dissatisfied with their journcy, with themselves, 
and with the pope. The artful pencil of his emis- 
sarics had painted him in a prosperous state, at 
the head of the princes and prelates of Europe, 
obedient at his voice to believe and to arm. The 
thin appearance of the universal synod of Fer- 
rara betrayed his weakness; and the Latins 
opened the first session with only five arch- 
bishops, eighteen bishops, and ten abbots, the 
greatest part of whom were the subjects or 
countrymen of the Italian pontiff. Except the 
duke of Burgundy, none of the potentatcs of the 
West condescended to appear in person, or by 
their ambassadors; nor was it possible to sup- 
press the judicial acts of Basil against the dig- 
nity and person of Eugenius, which were finally 
concluded by a new election. Under these cir- 
cumstances a truce or delay was asked and 
granted, till Palwolugus could expect from the 
consent of the Latins some temporal reward for 
an unpopular union; and, after the first session, 
the public proceedings were adjourned above 
six months. The emperor, with a chosen band 
of his favourites and Jantzartes, fixed his sum- 
mer residence at a pleasant spacious monastery, 
six miles from Ferrara; forgot. in the pleasures 
of the chase, the distress of the church and 
state; and persisted in destroying the game, 
without listening to the just complaints of the 
marquis or the husbandimen.® In the mean- 
while his unfortunate Greeks were exposed to 
all the miseries of exile and poverty; for the sup- 
port of each stranger a monthly allowance was 
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assigned of three or four gold florins, and, al- 
though the entire sum did not amount to seven 
hundred florins, a long arrear was repeatedly in- 
curred by the indigence or policy of the Roman 
court.” They sighed for a speedy deliverance, 
but their escape was prevented by a triple 
chain; a passport from their superiors was re- 
quired at the gates of Ferrara; the government 
of Venice had engaged to arrest and send back 
the fugitives, and inevitable punishment await- 
ed them at Constantinople; excommunication, 
fines, and a sentence, which did not respect the 
sacerdotal dignity, that they should be stripped 
naked and publicly whipped.® It was only by 
the alternative of hunger or dispute that the 
Greeks could be persuaded to open the first 
conference, and they yiclded with extreme re- 
tuctance to attend from Ferrara to Florence the 
rear of a flying synod. This new translation was 
urged by inevitable necessity: the city was visit- 
ed by the plague; the fidelity of the marquis 
might be suspected ; the mercenary troops of the 
duke of Milan were at the gates, and, as they 
occupied Romagna, it was not without diffi- 
culty and danger that the pope, the emperor, 
and the bishops explored their way through the 
unfrequented paths of the Apennine.® 

Yet all these obstacles were surmounted by 
time and policy. ‘The violence of the fathers of 
Basil rather promoted than injured the cause of 
Eugenius: the nations of Europe abhorred the 
schism, and disowned the election, of Felix the 
Fifth, who was successively a duke of Savoy, a 
hermit, and a pope; and the great princes were 
gradually reclaimed by his competitor to a fa- 
vourable neutrality and a firm attachment. The 
legates, with some ‘respectable members, de- 
serted to the Roman army, which insensibly 
rose in numbers and reputation; the council of 
Basil was reduced to thirty-nine bishops and 
three hundred of the inferior clergy ;* while the 
Latins of Florence could produce the subscrip- 
tions of the pope himself, eight cardinals, two 
patriarchs, eight archbishops, fifty-two bishops, 
and forty-five abbots or chiefs of religious or- 
ders. After the labour of nine months and the 
debates of twenty-five sessions, they attained 
the advantage and glory of the reunion of the 
Greeks. Four principal questions had been agi- 
tated between the two churches: 1. The use of 
unleavened bread in the communion of Christ’s 
body. 2. The nature of purgatory. 3. The su- 
premacy of the pope. And, 4. The single or dou- 
ble procession of the Holy Ghost. The cause of 
either nation was managed by ten theological 
champions; the Latins were supported by the 
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inexhaustible eloquence of Cardinal Julian, and 
Mark of Ephesus and Bessarion of Nice were the 
bold and able leaders of the Greek forces. We 
may bestow some praise on the progress of hu- 
man reason, by observing that the first of these 
questions was now treated as an immaterial rite, 
which might innocently vary with the fashion 
of the age and country. With regard to the sec- 
ond, both parties were agreed in the belief of an 
intermediate state of purgation for the venial 
sins of the faithful; and whether their souls were 
purified by elemental fire was a doubtful point, 
which in a few years might be conveniently set- 
tled on the spot by the disputants. The claims of 
supremacy appeared of a more weighty and 
substantial kind, yet by the Orientals the Ro- 
man bishop had ever been respected as the first 
of the five patriarchs; nor did they scruple to 
admit that his jurisdiction should be exercised 
agreeably to the holy canons: a vague allow- 
ance, which might be defined or eluded by oc- 
casional convenience. The procession of the 
Holy Ghost from the Father alone, or from the 
Father and the Son, was an article of faith 
which had sunk much deeper into the minds of 
men; and in the sessions of Ferrara and Flor- 
ence the Latin addition of filogue was sub- 
divided into two questions, whether it were le- 
gal, and whether it were orthodox. Perhaps it 
may not be necessary to boast on this subject of 
my own impartial indifference: but I must 
think that the Grecks were strongly supported 
by the prohibition of*the council of Chalcedon 
against adding any article whatsoever to the 
creed of Nice, or rather of Constantinople.® In 
earthly affairs it is not easy to conceive how an 
assembly of legislators can bind their successors 
invested with powers equal to their own. But 
the dictates of inspiration must be true and un- 
changeable; nor should a private bishop or a 
provincial synod have presumed to innovate 
against the judgment of the Catholic church. 
On the substance of the doctrine the contro- 
versy was equal and endless; the reason is con- 
founded by the procession of a deity; the Gos- 
pel, which lay on the altar, was silent; the vari- 
ous texts of the fathers might be corrupted by 
fraud or entangled by sophistry; and the Greeks 
were ignorant of the characters and writings of 
the Latin saints.** Of this at least we may be 
sure, that neither side could be convinced by 
the arguments of théir opponents. Prejudice 
may be enlightened by reason, and a superficial 
glance may be rectified by a clear and more per- 
fect view of an object adapted to our faculties. 
But the bishops and monks had been taught 
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from their infancy to repeat a form of mysteri- 
ous words: their national and personal honour 
depended on the repetition of the same sounds, 
and their narrow minds were hardened and in- 
flamed by the acrimony of a public dispute. 
While they were lost in a cloud of dust and 
darkness, the pope and emperor were desirous 
of a seeining union, which could alone accom- 
plish the purposes of their interview; and the 
obstinacy of public dispute was softened by the 
arts of private and personal negotiation. The 
patriarch Joseph had sunk under the weight of 
ape and infirmities; his dying voice breathed 
the counsels of charity and concord, and his 
vacant benefice might tempt the hopes of the 
ambitious clergy. The ready and active obedi- 
ence of the archbishops of Russia and Nice, of 
Isidore and Bessarion, was prompted and re- 
compensed by their speedy promotion to the 
dignity of cardinals. Bessarion, in the first de- 
bates, had stood forth the most strenuous and 
eloquent champion of the Greek church; and if 
the apostate, the hastard, was reprobated by 
his country,®* he appears in ecclesiastical story 
a rare example of a patriot who was recom- 
mcudeau tv court favour by loud opposition and 
well-timed compliance. With the aid of his two 
spiritual coadjutors, the emperor applied his 
aiguments to the general situation and personal 
characters of the bishops, and each was succes- 
sively moved by authority and example. Their 
revenues were in the hands of the Turks, their 
persons in those of the Latins; an episcopal 
treasure, three robes and forty ducats, was soon 
exhausted ;®° the hopes of their return still de- 
pended on the ships of Venice and the alms of 
Roine; and such was their indigence, that their 
arrears, the payment of a debt, would be ac- 
cepted as a favour, and might operate as a 
bribe.®? The danger and relief of Constantinople 
might excuse some prudent and pious dissimu- 
lation; and it was insinuated that the obstinate 
heretics who should resist the consent of the 
East and West would be abandoned in a hostile 
Jand to the revenge or justice of the Roman pon- 
tiff.®* In the first private assembly of the Greeks 
the formulary of union was approved by twenty- 
four, and rejected by twelve, members; but the 
five crossbearers of St. Sophia, who aspired to 
represent the patriarch, were disqualified by 
ancient discipline, and their right of voting was 
transferred to an obsequious train of monks, 
grammarians, and profane laymen. The will of 
the monarch produced a false and servile una- 
nimity, and no more than two patriots had cour- 
age to speak their own sentiments and those of 
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their country. Demetrius, the empcror’s broth- 
er, retired to Venice, that he might not be wit- 
ness of the union; and Mark of Ephesus, mis- 
taking perhaps his pride for his conscience, dis- 
claimed all communion with the Latin heretics, 
and avowed himself the champion and confes- 
sor of the orthodox creed.™ In the treaty be- 
tween the two nations several forms of consent 
were proposed, such as might satisfy the Latins 
without dishonouring the Greeks; and they 
weighed the scruples of words and syllables till 
the theological balance trembled with a slight 
preponderance in favour of the Vatican. It was 
agreed (I must entreat the attention of the 
reader) that the Holy Ghost proceeds from the 
Father and the Son, as from one principle and 
one substancc; that he proceeds by the Son, be- 
ing of the same nature and substance; and that 
he proceeds from the Father and the Son, by 
one spiration and production. It is less difficult 
to understand the articles of the preliminary 
treaty: that the pope should defray all the ex- 
perites of the Greeks in their return home; that 
he should annually maintain two galleys and 
three hundred soldiers for the defence of Con- 
stantinople; that all the ships which transported 
pilgrims to Jerusalem should be obliged to 
touch at that port; that as often as they were re- 
quired, the pope should furnish ten galleys for a 
year, or twenty for six months; and that he 
should powerfully solicit the princes of Europe, 
if the emperor had occasion for land-forces. 
The same year, and almost the same day, 
were marked by the deposition of Eugenius at 
Basil, and, at Florence, by his reunion of the 
Greeks and Latins. In the former synod (which 
he styled indced an assembly of demons) the 
pope was branded with the guilt of simony, per- 
jury, tyranny, heresy, and schisin;'* and de- 
clared to be incorrigible in his vices, unworthy 
of any title, and incapable of holding any eccle- 
siastical office. In the latter he was revered as 
the truc and holy vicar of Christ. who, after a 
separation of six hundred vears, had reconciled 
the Catholics of the East and West in one fold, 
and under one shepherd. ‘The act of union was 
subscribed by the pope. the emperor, and the 
principal members of both churches; even by 
those who, like Syropulus.” had been deprived 
of the right of voting. Two copies might have 
sufficed for the East and West: but Fugenius 
was not satisfied unless four authentic and sim- 
ilar transcripts were signed and attested as the 
monuments of his victory.” On a memorable 
day, the sixth of July, the successors of St. Peter 
and Constantine ascended their thrones; the 
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two nations assembled in the cathedral of Flor- 
ence; their representatives, Cardinal Julian, 
and Bessarion archbishop of Nice, appeared in 
the pulpit, and, after reading in their respective 
tongues the act of union, they mutually em- 
braced in the name and the presence of their 
applauding brethren. The pope and his minis- 
ters then officiated according to the Roman 
liturgy; the creed was chanted with the addi- 
tion of filioque; the acquiescence of the Greeks 
was poorly excused by their ignorance of the 
harmonious but inarticulate sounds;” and the 
more scrupulous Latins refused any public cele- 
bration of the Byzantine rite. Yet the emperor 
and his clergy were not totally unmindful of 
national honour. The treaty was ratified by 
their consent: it was tacitly agreed that no in- 
novation should be attempted in their creed or 
ceremonies; they spared and secretly respected 
the generous firmness of Mark of Ephesus, and, 
on the decease of the patriarch, they refused to 
elect his successor, except in the cathedral of St. 
Sophia. In the distribution of public and private 
rewards the liberal pontiff exceeded their hopes 
and his promises: the Greeks, with less pomp 
and pride, returned by the same road of Fer- 
rara and Venice; and thcir reception at Con- 
stantinople was such as will be described in the 
following chapter.’‘ The success of the first trial 
encouraged Eugenius to repeat the same cdify- 
ing scenes, and the deputies of the Armenians, 
the Maronites, the Jacobites of Syria and Egypt, 
the Nestorians, and the A&thiopians, were suc- 
cessively introduced to kiss the feet of the Ro- 
man pontiff, and to announce the obedience 
and the orthodoxy of the East. These Oriental 
embassies, unknown in the countries which 
they presumed to represent,’® diffused over the 
West the fame of Eugenius; and a clamour was 
artfully propagated against the remnant of a 
schism in Switzerland and Savoy which alone 
impeded the harmony of the Christian world. 
The vigour of opposition was succeedcd by the 
lassitude of despair; the council of Basil was si- 
lently dissolved; and Felix, renouncing the ti- 
ara, again withdrew to the devout or delicious 
hermitage of Ripaille.’® A general peace was se- 
cured by mutual acts of oblivion and indem- 
nity: all ideas of reformation subsided; the 
popes continued to exercise and abuse their 
ecclesiastical despotism; nor has Rome been 
since disturbed by the mischiefs of a contested 
elcction.”” 

The journeys of three emperors were unavail- 
ing for their temporal, or perhaps their spiritual, 
salvation; but they were productive of a bene- 
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ficial consequence, the revival of the Greek 
learning in Italy, from whence it was propa- 
gated to the last nations of the West and North. 
In their lowest servitude and depression, the 
subjects of the Byzantine throne were still pos- 
sessed of a golden key that could unlock the 
treasures of antiquity, of a musical and prolific 
language that gives a soul to the objects of sense, 
and a body to the abstractions of philosophy. 
Since the barriers of the monarchy, and even of 
the capital, had been trampled under foot, the 
various barbarians had doubtless corrupted the 
form and substance of the national dialect; and 
ample glossaries have been composed, to inter- 
pret a multitude of words, of Arabic, Turkish, 
Sclavonian, Latin, or French origin.”® But a 
purer idiom was spoken in the court and taught 
in the college, and the flourishing state of the 
language is described, and perhaps einbellished, 
by a learned Italian,” who, by a long residence 
and noble marriage,®° was naturalised at Con- 
stantinople about thirty years before the Turk- 
ish conquest. ‘““The vulgar speech,” says Phile- 
phus,* “has been depraved by the people, and 
infected by the multitude of strangers and mer- 
chants, who every day flock to the city and 
mingle with the inhabitants. It is from the dis- 
ciples of such a schvol that the Latin language 
received the versions of Aristotle and Plato, so 
obscure in sense, and in spirit so poor. But the 
Greeks, who have escaped the contagion, are 
those whom we follow, and they alone are wor- 
thy of our imitation. In familiar discourse they 
still speak the tongue of Aristophanes and Eurip- 
ides, of the historians and philosophers of 
Athens; and the style of their writines is still 
more elaborate and correct. ‘The persons who, 
by their birth and offices, are attached to the 
Byzantine court, are those who maintain, with 
the Icast alloy, the ancient standard of clegance 
and purity; and the native graces of language 
most conspicuously shine among the noble ma- 
trons, who are cxcluded from all intercourse 
with foreigners. With foreigners do I say? ‘They 
live retired and sequestered from the eyes of 
their fellow-citizens. Seldoin are they seen in 
the streets; and when they leave their houses, it 
is in the dusk of evening, on visits to the churches 
and their nearcst kindred. On these occasions 
they are on horseback, covered with a veil, and 
encompassed by their parents, their husbands, 
or their servants. 

Among the Greeks a numerous and opulent 
clergy was dedicated to the service of religion; 
their monks and bishops have ever been distin- 
guished by the gravity and austcrity of their 
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manners, nor were they diverted, like the Latin 
priests, by the pursuits and pleasures of a secu- 
lar and even military life. After a large deduc- 
tion for the time and talents that were lost in the 
devotion, the laziness, and the discord of the 
church and cloister, the more inquisitive and 
ambitious minds would explore the sacred and 
profane erudition of their native language. The 
ecclesiastics presided over the education of 
youth: the schools of philosophy and eloquence 
were perpetuated till the fall of the empire; and 
it nay be affirmed that more books and more 
knowledge were included within the walls of 
Constantinople than could be dispersed over 
the extensive countries of the West.®? But an im- 
portant distinction has been already noticed: 
the Greeks were stationary or retrograde, while 
the Latins were advancing with a rapid and 
progressive motion. The nations were excited 
by the spirit of independence and emulation; 
and even the little world of the Italian states 
contained more people and industry than the 
decreasing circle of the Byzantine empire. In 
Europe the lower ranks of society were relieved 
from the yoke of feudal servitude; and freedom 
is tuc Liss’ step to curiosity and knowledge. The 
usc, however rude and corrupt, of the Latin 
tongue had been preserved by superstition; the 
universities, from Bologna to Oxford,®4 were 
peopled with thousands of scholars; and their 
misguided ardour might be directed to more 
liberal and inanly studies. In the resurrection of 
science Italy was the first that cast away her 
shroud; and the eloquent Petrarch, by his les- 
sons and his example, may justly be applauded 
as the first harbinger of day. A purer style of 
composition, a more generous and rational 
Strain of sentiment, flowed from the study and 
imitation of the writers of ancient Rome; and 
the disciples of Cicero and Virgil approached, 
with reverence and love, the sanctuary of their 
Grecian masters, In the sack of Constanunople, 
the French, and even the Venctians, had de- 
spised and destroycd the works of Lysippus and 
Homer; the monuments of art may be annihi- 
lated by a single blow, but the immortal mind 
is renewed and multiplied by the copies of the 
pen, and such copies it was the amibition of 
Petrarch and his friends to possess and under- 
stand. The arms of the Turks undoubtedly 
pressed the flight of the Muses: yet we may 
tremble at the thought that Greece might have 
been overwhelmed, with her schools and li- 
braries, before Europe had cierged from the 
deluge of barbarism; that the seeds of science 
might have been scattered by the winds before 
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the Italian soil was prepared for their cultivation. 

The most learned Italians of the fifteenth 
century have confessed and applauded the res- 
toration of Greek literature, after a long obliv- 
ion of many hundred years.®* Yet in that coun- 
try, and beyond the Alps, some names are 
quoted; some profound scholars who, in the 
darker ages, were honourably distinguished by 
their knowledge of the Greek tongue; and na- 
tional vanity has been loud in the praise of such 
rare examples of erudition. Without scrutinis- 
ing the merit of individuals, truth must observe 
that their science is without a cause and without 
an effect; that it was easy for them to satisfy 
themselves and their more ignorant contem- 
poraries; and that the idiom, which they had so 
marvellously acquired, was transcribed in few 
manuscripts, and was not taught in any univer- 
sity of the West. In a corner of Italy it faindy 
existed as the popular, or at least as the ecclesi- 
astical, dialect.** The first impression of the 
Doric and Ionic colonies has never been com- 
pletely erased; the Calabrian churches were 
long attached to the throne of Constantinople; 
and the monks of St. Basil pursued their studies 
in Mount Athos and the schools of the East. 
Calabria was the native country of Barlaam, 
who has already appeared as a sectary and an 
ambassador; and Barlaam was the first who re- 
vived, beyond the Alps, the memory, or at least 
the writings, of Homer.*’ He is described, by 
Petrarch and Boccace,** asa man of adiminutive 
stature, though truly great in the measure of 
learning and genius: of a piercing discernment, 
though of a slow and painful elocution. For 
many ages (as they affirm) Greece had not pro- 
duced his equal in the knowledge of history, 
grammar, and philosophy; and his merit was 
celebrated in the attestations of the princes and 
doctors of Constantinople. One of these attesta- 
tions is still extant; and the emperor Cantacu- 
zene, the protector of his adversaries, is forced 
to allow that Euclid, Aristole, and Plato were 
familiar to that profound and subtle logician.® 
In the court of Avignon he formed an intimate 
connection with Petrarch®® the first of the Latin 
scholars; and the desire of mutual instruction 
was the principle of their literary commerce. 
The Tuscan applied himself with eager curi- 
osity and assiduous diligence to the study of the 
Greek language, and in a laborious struggle 
with the dryness and difficulty of the first rudi- 
ments he began to reach the sense, and to feel 
the spirit, of poets and philosophers whose 
minds were congenial to his own. But he was 
soon deprived of the society and lessons of this 
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useful assistant; Barlaam relinquished his fruit- 
less embassy, and, on his return to Greece, he 
rashly provoked the swarms of fanatic monks, 
by attempting to substitute the light of reason 
to that of their navel. After a separation of three 
years the two friends again met in the court of 
Naples; but the generous pupil renounced the 
fairest occasion of improvement; and by his 
recommendation Barlaam was finally settled in 
a small bishopric of his native Calabria.*! The 
manifold avocations of Petrarch, love and 
friendship, his various correspondence and fre- 
quent journeys, the Roman laurel, and _ his 
elaborate compositions in prose and verse, in 
Latin and Italian, diverted him from a foreign 
idiom; and as he advanced in life the attain- 
ment of the Greek language was the object of 
his wishes rather than of his hopes. When he 
was about fifty years of age, a Byzantine ambas- 
sador, his friend, and a master of both tongues, 
presented him with a copy of Homer, and the 
answer of Petrarch is at once expressive of his 
eloquence, gratitude, and regret. After cele- 
brating the generosity of the donor, and the 
value of a gift more precious in his estimation 
than gold or rubies, he thus proceeds:—“‘Your 
present of the genuine and original text of the 
divine poet, the fountain of all invention, is wor- 
thy of yourself and of me; you have fulfilled 
your promise, and satisfied my desires. Yet your 
liberality is still imperfect: with Homer you 
should have given me yourself; a guide who 
could lead me into the fields of light, and dis- 
close to my wondering eyes the specious mira- 
cles of the Iliad and Odyssey. But, alas! Homer 
is duinb, or I am deaf; nor is it in my power to 
enjoy the beauty which I possess. I have seated 
him by the side of Plato, the prince of poets 
near the prince of philosophers, and I glory in 
the sight of my illustrious guests. Of their im- 
mortal writings, whatever had been translated 
into the Latin idiom I had already acquired; 
but if there be no profit, there is some pleasure, 
in beholding these venerable Greeks in their 
proper and national habit. I am delighted with 
the aspect of Homer; and as often as I embrace 
the silent volume, I exclaim with a sigh, Illus- 
trious bard! with what pleasure should I listen 
to thy song, if my sense of hearing were not ob- 
structed and lost by the death of one friend, and 
in the much lamented absence of another! Nor 
do I yet despair, and the example of Cato sug- 
gests some comfort and hope, since it was in the 
last period of age that he attained the knowledge 
of the Greek letters.” 

The prize which cluded the efforts of Pe- 
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trarch was obtained by the fortune and indus- 
try of his friend Boccace,* the father of the 'Tus- 
can prose. That particular writer, who derives 
his reputation from the Decameron, a hundred 
novels of pleasantry and love, may aspire to the 
more serious praise of restoring in Italy the 
study of the Greek language. In the year one 
thousand three hundred and sixty a disciple of 
Barlaam, whose name was Leo or Leontius Pi- 
latus, was detained in his way to Avignon by 
the advice and hospitality of Boccace, who 
lodged the stranger in his house, prevailed on 
the republic of Florence to allow him an annual 
stipend, and devoted his lIcisure to the first 
Greek professor, who taught that language in 
the Western countries of Europe. The appear- 
ance of Leo might disgust the most eager disci- 
ple: he was clothed in the mantle of a philoso- 
pher or a mendicant; his countenance was hide- 
ous; his face was overshadowed with black hair; 
his beard long and uncombed; his deportment 
rustic; his temper gloomy and inconstant; nor 
could he grace his discourse with the orna- 
ments or even the perspicuity of Latin elocu- 
tion. But his mind was stored with a treasure of 
Greek learning: history and fable, philosophy 
and grammar, were alike at his command; and 
he read the poems of Homer in the schools of 
Florence. It was from his explanation that Boc- 
cace composed und transcribed a literal prose 
version of the Iliad and Odyssey, which satisfied 
the thirst of his friend Petrarch, and which, 
perhaps in the succeeding century, was clan- 
destinely used by Laurentius Valla, the Latin 
interpreter. It was from his narratives that the 
saine Buccace collected the materials for his 
treatise on the genealogy of the heathen gods, a 
work, in that age, of stupendous erudition, and 
which he ostentatiously sprinkled with Greek 
characters and passages, to excite the wonder 
and applause of his more ignorant readers.” 
The first steps of learning are slow and labori- 
ous; no more than ten votaries of Homer could 
be enumerated in all Italy, and neither Rome, 
nor Venice, nor Naples, could add a single 
name to this studious catalogue. But their num- 
bers would have naultiplied, their progress 
would have been accelerated, if the inconstant 
Leo, at the end of three years, had not reline 
quished an honourable and beneficial station. 
In his passage Pctrarch entertained him at Pad- 
ua a short time: he enjoyed the scholar, but 
was justly offended with the gloomy and unso- 
cial temper of the man. Discontented with the 
world and with himself, Leo depreciated his 
present enjoyments, while absent persons and 
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objects were dear to his imagination. In Italy 
he was a Thessalian, in Greece a native of Ca- 
labria; in the company of the Latins he dis- 
dained their language, religion, and manners: 
no sooner was he landed at Constantinople than 
he again sighed for the wealth of Venice and the 
elegance of Florence. His Italian friends were 
deaf to his importunity: he depended on their 
curiosity and indulgence, and embarked on a 
second voyage; but on his entrance into the 
Adriatic the ship was assailed by a tempest, and 
the unfortunate teacher, who like Ulysses had 
fastened himself to the mast, was struck dead by 
a flash of lightning. The humane Petrarch 
dropped a tear on his disaster; but he was most 
anxious to learn whether some copy of Euripi- 
des or Sophocles might not be saved from the 
hands of the mariners.®® 

But the faint rudiments of Greek learning, 
which Petrarch had encouraged and Boccacc 
had planted, soon withered and expired. The 
succeeding generation was content for a while 
with the improvement of Latin eloquence; nor 
was it before the end of the fourteenth century 
that a rew and perpetual flame was rekindled 
in [taly.®* Previous to his own journcy, the em- 
peror Manuel despatched his envoys and ora- 
tors to implore the compassion of the Western 
princes. Of these envoys the most conspicuous, 
or the most learned, was Manuel Chrysoloras,*” 
of noble birth, and whose Roman ancestors are 
supposed to have migrated with the great Con- 
stantine. After visiting the courts of France and 
England, where he obtained some contributions 
and more promises, the envoy was invited to 
assume the office of a professor; and Florence 
had again the honour of this second invitation. 
By his knowledge, not only of the Greek but of 
the Latin tongue, Chrysoloras deserved the sti- 
pend and surpassed the expectatiun of the re- 
public. His school was frequented by a crowd of 
disciples of every rank and age; and one of 
these, in a general history, has described his mo- 
tives and his success. “‘At that time,”’ says Leon- 
ard Aretin,®® ‘“‘I was a student of the civil law; 
but my soul was inflamed with the love of Ict- 
ters, and I bestowed some application on the 
sciences of logic and rhetoric. On the arrival of 
Manuel I hesitated whether I should desert my 
legal studies or relinquish this golden oppor- 
tunity; and thus, in the ardour of youth, I com- 
muned with my own mind— Wilt thou be want- 
ing to thyself and thy fortune? Wilt thou refuse 
to be introduced to a familiar converse with 
Homer, Plato, and Demosthenes? with those 
poets, philosophers, and orators, of whom such 
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wonders are related, and who are celebrated 
by every age as the great masters of human sci- 
ence? Of professors and scholars in civil law, a 
sufficient supply will always be found in our 
universities; but a teacher, and such a teacher 
of the Greck language, if he once be suffered to 
escape, may never afterwards be retrieved. 
Convinced by these reasons, I gave myself to 
Chrysoloras, and so strong was my passion, that 
the lessons which I had imbibed in the day were 
the constant subject of my nightly dreams.”™ 
At the same time and place the Latin classics 
were explained by John of Ravenna, the domes- 
tic pupil of Petrarch:'°° the Italians, who illus- 
trated their age and country, were formed in 
this double school, and Florence became the 
fruitful seminary of Greek and Roman erudi- 
tion.'®! The presence of the emperor recalled 
Chrysoloras from the college to the court; but 
he afterwards taught at Pavia and Rome with 
equal industry and applause. The remainder of 
his life, about fifteen years, was divided between 
embassies and lessons. In the noble office of en- 
lightening a foreign nation, the grammarian 
was not unimindful of a more sacred duty to his 
prince and country; and Emanuel Chrysoloras 
died at Constance on a public mission from the 
emperor to the council. 

After his example, the restoration of the Greek 
letters in Italy was prosecuted by a series of 
emigrants who were destitute of fortune and en- 
dowed with learning, or at least with language. 
From the terror or oppression of the Turkish 
arms, the natives of Thessalonica and Constan- 
tinople escaped to a land of freedom, curiosity, 
and wealth. The synod introduced into Flor- 
ence the lights of the Greek church and the ora- 
cles of the Platonic philosophy; and the fugi- 
tives who adhered to the union had the double 
merit of renouncing their country, not only for 
the Christian but for the Catholic cause. A pa- 
triot, who sacrifices his party and conscience to 
the allurements of favour, may be possessed 
however of the private and social virtues: he no 
longer hears the reproachful epithets of slave 
and apostate, and the consideration which he 
acquires among his new associates will restore 
in his own eyes the dignity of his character. The 
prudent conformity of Bessarion was rewarded 
with the Roman purple: he fixed his residence 
in Italy, and the Greek cardinal, the titular pa- 
triarch of Constantinople, was respected as the 
chief and protector of his nation :' his abilities 
were exercised in the legations of Bologna, Ven- 
ice, Germany, and France; and his election to 
the chair of St. Peter floated for a moment on 
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the uncertain breath of a conclave.! His eccle- 
siastical honours diffused a splendour and pre- 
eminence over his literary merit and service: 
his palace was a school; as often as the cardinal 
visited the Vatican he was attended by a learn- 
ed train of both nations;!* of men applauded 
by themselves and the public, and whose writ- 
ings, now overspread with dust, were popular 
and useful in their own times. I shall not at- 
tempt to enumerate the restorers of Grecian lit- 
erature in the fifteenth century; and it may be 
sufficient to mention with gratitude the names 
of Theodore Gaza, of George of Trebizond, of 
John Argyropulus, and Demetrius Chalcocon- 
dyles, who taught their native language in the 
schools of Florence and Rome. Their labours 
were not inferior to those of Bessarion, whose 
purple they revered, and whose fortune was the 
secret object of their envy. But the lives of these 
grammarians were humble and obscure: they 
had declined the lucrative paths of the church; 
their dress and manners secluded them from the 
commerce of the world; and since they were 
confined to the merit, they might be content 
with the rewards of learning. From this charac- 
ter Janus Lascaris'®® will deserve an exception. 
His eloquence, politeness, and Imperial de- 
scent, recommended hiin to the French mon- 
archs; and in the same cities he was alternately 
employed to teach and to negotiate. Duty and 
intcrest prompted them to cultivate the study of 
the Latin language, and the most successful at- 
tained the faculty of writing and speaking with 
fluency and elegance in a foreign idiom. But 
they ever retained the inveterate vanity of their 
country: their prajse, or at least their esteem, 
was reserved for the national writers to whom 
they owed their fame and subsistence; and they 
sometimes betrayed their contempt in licentious 
criticism or satire on Virgil’s poetry and the 
oratory of Tully.!8° The superiority of these 
masters arose from the familiar use of a living 
language; and their first disciples were incap- 
able of discerning how far they had degencrated 
from the knowledge and even the practice of 
their ancestors. A vicious pronunciation,!® 
which they introduced, was banished from the 
schools by the reason of the succeeding age. Of 
the power of the Greek accents they were igno- 
rant; and those muscial notes, which, from an 
Attic tongue and to an Attic ear, must have 
been the secret soul of harmony, were to their 
eyes, aS to our own, no more than mute and un- 
meaning marks, in prose superfluous and trou- 
blesome in verse. The art of grammar they truly 
possessed ; the valuable fragments of Apollonius 
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and Herodian were transfused into their les- 
sons; and their treatises of syntax and etymol- 
ogy, though devoid of philosophic spirit, are 
still useful to the Greek student. In the ship- 
wreck of the Byzantine libraries each fugitive 
seized a fragment of treasure, a copy of some 
author, who, without his industry, might have 
perished: the transcripts were multiplied by an 
assiduous and sometimes an elegant pen, and 
the text was corrected and explained by their 
own comments or those of the elder scholiasts. 
The sense, though not the spirit, of the Greek 
classics was interpreted to the Latin world: the 
beauties of style evaporate in a version; but the 
judgment of ‘Theodore Gaza sclected the more 
solid works of Aristotle and Theophrastus, and 
their natural histories of animals and plants 
opened a rich fund of genuine and experimental 
science. 

Yet the fleeting shadows of metaphysics were 
pursued with more curiosity and ardour. After 
a long oblivion, Plato was revived in Italy by a 
venerable Greek,!"® who taught in the house of 
Cosmo of Medicis. While the synod of Florence 
was involved in theological debate, some bene- 
ficial consequences inight flow from the study 
of his elegant philosophy: his style is the purest 
standard of the Attic dialect, and his sublime 
thoughts are sometimes adapted to familiar 
conversation, and sometimes adorned with the 
richest colours of poetry and eloquence. ‘The 
dialogues of Plato are a dramatic picture of the 
life and death of a sage; and, as often as he de- 
scends from the clouds, his moral system incul- 
cates the love of truth, of our country, and of 
mankind. The precept and example of Socrates 
recommended a modest doubt and liberal in- 
quiry; and if the Platonists, with blind devotion, 
adored the visions and errors of their divine 
master, their enthusiasm might correct the dry, 
dogmatic method of the Peripatetic school. So 
equal, yet so opposite, are the merits of Plato 
and Aristotle, that they may be balanced in 
endless controversy; but some spark of freedom 
nay be produced by the collision of adverse 
servitude. The modern Greeks were divided be- 
tween the two sects: with more fury than skill 
they fought under the banner of their leaders, 
and the field of battle was removed in their 
flight fromm Constantinople to Rome. But this 
philosophical debate soon degenerated into an 
angry and personal quarrel of grammarians; 
and Bessarion, though an advocate for Plato, 
protected the national honour by interposing 
the advice and authority of a mediator. In the 
gardens of the Medici the academical doctrine 
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was enjoyed by the polite and learned; but their 
philosophic society was quickly dissolved; and 
if the writings of the Attic sage were perused in 
the closet, the more powerful Stagyrite con- 
tinued to reign the oracle of the church and 
school,'® 

I have fairly represented the literary merits 
of the Greeks; yet it must be confessed that they 
were seconded and surpassed by the ardour of 
the Latins. Italy was divided into many inde- 
pendent states; and at that time it was the ain- 
bition of princes and republics to vie with cach 
other in the encouragement and reward of lit- 
erature. The fame of Nicholas the Fifth"? has 
not been adequate to his merits. From a ple- 
beian origin he raised himself by his virtue and 
learning: the character of the man prevailed 
over the interest of the pope, and he sharpened 
those weapons which were soon pointed against 
the Roman church." He had been the friend of 
the most eminent scholars of the age: he be- 
came their patron; and such was the hunuility 
of his manners, that the change was scarcely 
discernible cither to them or to hisnself. If he 
pressed the acceptance of a liberal gift, it was 
not .s tte .weasure of desert, but as the proof of 
benevolence; and when modest merit declined 
his bounty, “‘Accept it,’? would he say, with a 
consciousness of his own worth: “you will not 
always have a Nicholas among ye.” The in- 
fluence of the holy see pervaded Christendom ; 
and he exerted that influence in the search, not 
of benefices, but of books. From the ruins of the 
Byzantine libraries, from the darkest monas- 
teries of Germany and Britain, he collected the 
dusty manuscripts of the writers of antiquity; 
and wherever the original could not be re- 
moved, a faithful copy was transcribed and 
transmitted for his use. ‘The Vatican, the old 
repository for bulls and legends, for superstition 
and forgery, was daily replenished with more 
precious furniture; and such was the industry 
of Nicholas, that in a reign of eight years he 
formed a library of five thousand vulumes. To 
his munificence the Latin world was indebted 
for the versions of Xenophon, Diodorus, Po- 
lybius, Thucydides, Herodotus, and Appian; of 
Strabo’s Geography, of the Iliad, of the most 
valuable works of Plato and Aristotle, of Ptol- 
emy and Theophrastus, and of the fathers of the 
Greck church. The example of the Roman 
pontif! was preceded or imitated by a Floren- 
tine merchant, who governed the republic 
without arms, and without a title. Cosmo of 
Medicis"? was the father of a line of princes 
whose name and age are alimost synonymous 
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with the restoration of learning: his credit was 
ennobled into fame; his riches were dedicated 
to the service of mankind; he corresponded at 
once with Cairo and London; and a cargo of 
Indian spices and Greek books was often im- 
ported in the same vessel. ‘The genius and edu- 
cation of his grandson Lorenzo rendered him 
not only a patron but a judge and candidate in 
the literary race. In his palace, distress was en- 
titled to relief, and merit to reward: his leisure 
hours were delightfully spent in the Platonic 
academy; he encouraged the emulation of De- 
metrius Chalcocondyles and Angelo Politian; 
and his active inissionary Janus Lascaris re- 
turned from the East with a treasure of two 
hundred manuscripts, fourscore of which were 
as yet unknown in the libraries of Europe.!!? 
The rest of Italy was animated by a similar 
spirit, and the progress of the nation repaid the 
liberality of her princes. The Latins held the 
exclusive property of their own literature and 
these disciples of Greece were soon capable of 
transmitting and improving the lessons which 
they had imbibed. After a short succession of 
foreign teachers, the tide of emigration sub- 
sided; but the language of Constantinople was 
spread beyond the Alps, and the natives of 
France, Germany, and England!‘ imparted to 
their country the sacred fire which they had 
kindled in the schools of Florence and Rome.!!4 
In the productions of the mind, as in those of 
the soil, the gifts of nature are excelled by in- 
dustry and skill; the Greek authors, forgotten 
on the banks of the Ilissus, have been illustrated 
on those of the Elbe and the Thames; and Bes- 
sarion or Gaza might have envied the superior 
science of the barbarians, the accuracy of Bu- 
dus, the taste of Erasmus, the cupiousness of 
Stephens, the erudition of Scaliger, the discern- 
ment of Reiske or of Bentley. On the side of the 
Latins the discovery of printing was a casual 
advantage; but this useful art has been applied 
by Aldus and his innumerable successors to per- 
petuate and multiply the works of antiquity."'6 
A single manuscript imported from Greece is 
revived in ten thousand copies, and each copy is 
fairer than the original. In this form Homer and 
Plato would peruse with more satisfaction their 
own writings; and their scholiasts must resign 
the prize to the labours of our Western editors. 

Before the arrival of classic literature the bar- 
barians in Europe were immersed in ignorance; 
and their vulgar tongues were marked with the 
rudeness and poverty of their manners. The 
students of the nore perfect idioms of Rome 
and Greece were introduced to a new world of 
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light and science; to the society of the free and 
polished nations of antiquity; and to a familiar 
converse with those immortal men who spoke 
the sublime language of cloquence and reason. 
Such an intercourse must tend to refine the taste 
and to elevate the genius of the moderns; and 
yet, from the first experiment, it might appear 
that the study of the ancients had given fetters, 
rather than wings, to the human mind. How- 
ever laudable, the spirit of imitation is of a 
servile cast; and the first disciples of the Greeks 
and Romans were a colony of strangers in the 
midst of their age and country. The minute and 
laborious diligence which explored the antiq- 
uities of remote times might have improved or 
adorned the present state of society; the critic 
and metaphysician weie the slaves of Aristotle; 
the poets, historians, and orators were proud to 
repeat the thoughts and words of the Augustan 
age: the works of nature were observed with the 
eyes of Pliny and Theophrastus; and some 
Pagan votaries professed a secret devotion to 
the gods of Homer and Plato.” The Italians 
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were oppressed by the strength and number of 
their ancient auxiliaries: the century after the 
deaths of Petrarch and Boccace was filled with 
a crowd of Latin imitators, who decently repose 
on our shelves; but in that era of learning it will 
not be easy to discern a real discovery of science, 
a work of invention or eloquence, in the pop- 
ular language of the country."® But as soon as it 
had been deeply saturated with the celestial 
dew, the soil was quickened into vegetation and 
life ; the modern idioms were refined; the classics 
of Athens and Rome inspired a pure taste and a 
generous emulation; and in Italy, as afterwards 
in France and England, the pleasing reign of 
poetry and fiction was succeeded by the light of 
speculative and expcrimental philosophy. Gen- 
ius may anticipate the season of maturity; but 
in the education of a people, as in that of an 
individual, memory must be exercised befvre 
the powers of reason and fancy can be expanded: 
nor may the artist hope to equal or surpass, till 
he has learned to imitate, the works of his 
predecessors. 
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Schism of the Greeks and Latins. Reign and Character of Amurath the Second. 
Crusade of Ladislaus, King of Hungary. His Defeat and Death. John Huniades, 
Scanderbeg. Constantine Pal@ologus, last Emperor of the East. 


stantinuple are compared and celebrated 

by an eloquent Greek. the .father of the 
Italian schools. The view of the ancient cap- 
ital, the seat of his Ancestors, surpassed the inost 
sanguine expectations of Manuel Chrysuloras; 
and he no longer blamed the exclamation of an 
old sophist, that Rome was the habitation, not 
of men, but of gods. ‘Those gods, and those men, 
had long since vanished; but, to the cye of lib- 
eral enthusiasm, the majesty of ruin restored 
the image of her ancient prosperity. The rnon- 
uments of the consuls and Ceessars, of the mar- 
tyrs and apostles, engaged on all sides the cur- 
iosity of the philosopher and the Christian; and 
he confessed that in every age the arms and the 
religion of Rome were destfhed to reign over 
the earth. While Chrysoloras admired the ven- 
erable beauties of the mother, he was not for- 
getful of his native country, her fairest daughter, 
her Imperial colony; and the Byzantine patriot 
expatiates with zeal and truth on the eternal 
advantages of nature, and the more transitory 
glories of art and dominion, which adorned, or 


[i respective merits of Rome and Con- 


had adorned, the cy of Constantine. Yet the 
perfection of the copy still redounds (as he mod- 
estly observes) to the honour of the original, 
and parents are delighted to be renewed, and 
even excelled, by the superior merit of their 
children. ‘“‘Constantinople,” says the orator, ‘‘is 
situate on a commanding point between Europe 
and Asia, between the Archipelago and the 
Euxine. By her interposition the two scas and 
the two continents are united for the coinmoun 
benefit of nations; and the gates of commerce 
may be shut or opened at her command. The 
harbour, encompassed on all sides by the sea 
and the continent, is the most secure and ca- 
pacious in the world. The walls and gates of 
Constantinople may be compared with those of 
Babylon: the towers are many; each tower is a 
solid and lofty structure; and the second wall, 
the outer fortificatian, would be sufficient for 
the defence and dighity of an ordinary capital. 
A broad and rapid stream may be introduced 
into the ditches; and the artificial island may 
be encompassed, like Athens’, by land or water.” 
Two strong and natural causes are alleged for 
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the perfection of the model of new Rome. The 
royal founder reigned over the most illustrious 
nations of the globe; and in the accomplishment 
of his designs the power of the Romans was 
combined with the art and science of the 
Greeks. Other cities have been reared to ma- 
turity by accident and time: their beautics are 
mingled with disorder and deformity; and the 
inhabitants, unwilling to remove from their 
natal spot, are incapable of correcting the errors 
of their ancestors and the original vices of situ- 
ation or climate. But the free idea of Constan- 
tinople was formed and executed by a single 
mind: and the primitive model was improved 
by the obedient zeal of the subjects and suc- 
cessors of the first monarch. The adjacent rsles 
were stored with an inexhaustible supply of 
marble; but the various materials were trans- 
ported from the most remote shores of Europe 
and Asia; and the public and private buildings, 
the palaces, churches, aqueducts, cisterns, por- 
ticoes, columns, baths, and hippodromes, were 
adapted to the greatness of the capital of the 
East. The superfluity of wealth was spread along 
the shvs«s of Europe and Asia; and the Byzan- 
tine territory, as far as the Euxine, the Helles- 
pont, and the long wall, might be considered as 
a populous suburb and a perpetual garden. In 
this flattering picture, the past and the present, 
the times of prosperity and decay, are artfully 
confounded; but a sigh and a confession escape 
from the orator, that his wretched country was 
the shadow and sepulchre of its former self. ‘The 
works of ancient sculpture had been defaced by 
Christian zeal or barbaric violence; the fairest 
structures were deinolished; and the marbles of 
Paros or Numidia were burnt for lime, or ap- 
plied to the meanest uses. Of many a statue, the 
place was marked by an empty pedestal; of 
many a column, the size was determined by a 
broken capital; the tombs of the empcrors were 
scattered on the ground; the stroke of time was 
accelerated by storms and carthquakes; and 
the vacant space was adorned by vulgar tradi- 
tion with fabulous monuments of gold and sil- 
ver. From these wonders, which lived only in 
memory or belief, he distinguishes, however, 
the porphyry pillar, the column and cvulossus of 
Justinian,® and the church, more especially the 
dome, of St. Sophia; the best conclusion, since 
it could not be described according to its merits, 
and after it no other object could deserve to be 
mentioncd. But he forgets that, a century be- 
fore, the trembling fabrics of the colossus and 
the church had been saved and supported by 
the timely care of Andronicus the Elder. Thirty 
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years after the emperor had fortified St. Sophia 
with two new buttresses or pyramids, the east- 
ern hemisphere suddenly gave way; and the 
images, the altars, and the sanctuary were 
crushed by the falling ruin. The mischief indeed 
was speedily repaired; the rubbish was cleared 
by the incessant labour of every rank and age; 
and the poor remains of riches and industry 
were consecrated by the Greeks to the most 
stately and venerable temple of the East.‘ 
The last hope of the falling city and empire 
was placed in the harmony of the mother and 
daughter, in the maternal tenderness of Rome, 
and the filial obedience of Constantinople. In 
the synod of Florence, the Greeks and Latins 
had embraced, and subscribed, and promised; 
but these signs of friendship were perfidious or 
fruitless;5 and the baseless fabric of the union 
vanished like a dream.* The emperor and his 
prelates returned home in the Venetian galleys; 
but as they touched at the Morea and the isles 
of Gorfu and Lesbos, the subjects of the Latins 
complained that the pretended union would be 
an instrument of oppression. No sooner did they 
land on the Byzantine shore, than they were 
saluted, or rather assailed, with a general mur- 
mur of zeal and discontent. During their ab- 
sence, above two years, the capital had been 
deprived of its civil and ecclesiastical rulers; 
fanaticism fermented in anarchy; the most 
furious monks reigned over the conscience of 
women and bigots; and the hatred of the Latin 
name was the first principle of nature and re- 
ligion. Before his departure for Italy the em- 
peror had flattered the city with the assurance 
of a prompt relief and a powerful succour ; and 
the clergy, confident in their orthodoxy and 
science, had promised themselves and _ their 
flocks an easy victory over the blind shepherds 
of the West. The double disappointment ex- 
asperated the Greeks; the conscience of the sub- 
scribing prelates was awakened; the hour of 
temptation was past; and they had more to 
dread froin the public resentment than they 
could hope from the favour of the emperor or 
the pope. Instead of justifying their conduct, 
they deplored their weakness, professed their 
contrition, and cast themsclves on the mercy of 
God and of their brethren. To the reproachful 
question, what had been the event or the use of 
their Italian synod? they answered, with sighs 
and tears, “Alas! we have made a new faith; we 
have exchanged piety for impiety; we have 
betrayed the immaculate sacrifice; and we are 
become Azymites.”” (The Azymites were those 
who celebrated the communion with unleav- 
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ened bread; and I must retract or qualify the 
praise which I have bestowed on the growing 
philosophy of the times.) ‘‘Alas! we have been 
seduced by distress, by fraud, and by the hopes 
and fears of a transitory life. The hand that has 
signed the union should be cut off; and the 
tongue that has pronounced the Latin creed de- 
serves to be torn from the root.” The best proof 
of their repentance was an increase of zeal for 
the most trivial rites and the most incompre- 
hensible doctrines; and an absolute separation 
from all, without excepting their prince, who 
preserved some regard for honour and con- 
sistency. After the decease of the patriarch Jo- 
seph, the archbishops of Heraclea and Trebi- 
zond had courage to refuse the vacant office; 
and Cardinal Bessarion preferred the warm and 
comfortable shelter of the Vatican. The choice 
of the emperor and his clergy was confined to 
Metrophanes of Cyzicus: he was consecrated in 
St. Sophia, but the temple was vacant. The 
crossbearers abdicated their service; the infec- 
tion spread from the city to the villages; and 
Metrophanes discharged, without effect, some 
ecclesiastical thunders against a nation of schis- 
matics. The cyes of the Grecks were directed to 
Mark of Ephesus, the champion of his country; 
and the sufferings of the holy confessor were re- 
paid with a tribute of admiration and applause. 
His example and writings propagated the flame 
of religious discord; age and infirmity soon re- 
moved him from the world; but the gospel of 
Mark was not a law of forgiveness; and he re- 
quested with his dying breath that none of the 
adherents of Rome might attend ‘his obsequies 
or pray for his soul, 

The schism was not confined to the narrow 
limits of the Byzantine empire. Secure under 
the Mamaluke sceptre, the three patriarchs of 
Alexandria, Antioch, and Jerusalem assembled 
a numerous synod; disowned their represcnta- 
tives at Ferrara and Florencc; condemned the 
creed and council of the Latins; and threatened 
the empcror of Constantinople with the cen- 
sures of the Eastern church. Of the sectaries of 
the Greek communion, the Russians were the 
most powerful, ignorant, and superstitious. 
Their primate, the cardinal Isidore, hastened 
from Florence to Muscow,’ to reduce the inde- 
pendent nation under the Roman yoke. But the 
Russian bishops had been educated at Mount 
Athos; and the prince and people embraced the 
theology of their priests. They were scandalised 
by the title, the pomp, the Latin cross of the 
legate, the friend of those impious men who 
shaved their beards, and performed the divine 
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office with gloves on their hands and rings on 
their fingers: Isidore was condemned by a 
synod; his person was imprisoned in a monas- 
tery; and it was with extreme difficulty that the 
cardinal could escape from the hands of a fierce 
and fanatic people.’ The Russians refused a 
passage to the missionaries of Rome who aspired 
to convert the Pagans beyond the Tanuis;*® and 
their refusal was justified by the maxim that the 
guilt of idolatry is lcss damnable than that of 
schism. The errors of the Bohemians were ex- 
cused by their abhorrence for the pope; and a 
deputation of the Greek clergy solicited the 
friendship of those sanguinary enthusiasts.!° 
While Eugenius triumphed in the union and 
orthodoxy of the Grecks, his party was con- 
tracted to the walls, or rather to the palace, of 
Constantinople. ‘The zeal of Palzologus had 
been excited by interest; it was soon cooled by 
Opposition: an attempt to violate the national 
belief might endanger his life and crown; nor 
could the pious rebels be destitute of foreign 
and domestic aid. The sword of his brother De- 
metrius, who in Italy had maintained a prudent 
and popular silence, was half unsheathed in the 
cause of religion; and Amurath, the Turkish 
sultan, was displeased and alarmed by the 
seeming friendship of the Greeks and Latins. 
“Sultan Murad, or Amurath, lived forty- 
nine, and reigned thirty years, six months, and 
eight days. He was a just and valiant prince, of 
a great soul, patient of labours, learned, merci- 
ful, religious, charitable; a lover and encour- 
ager of the studious, and of all who excelled in 
any art or science; a good empcror, and a great 
gencral. No man obtained tnore or greater vic- 
tories than Amurath; Belgrade alone withstood 
his attacks. Under his reign the soldier was ever 
victorious, the citizen rich and secure. If he 
subdued any country, his first care was to build 
mosques and caravanscras, hospitals and col- 
leges. Every year he gave a thousand picces of 
gold to the sons of the Prophet, and sent two 
thousand five hundred to the religious persons 
of Mecca, Medina, and Jcrusalem.’"! This por- 
trait is transcribed from the historian of the 
Othman cmpire: but the applause of a servile 
and superstitious people has been lavished on 
the worst of tyrants; and the virtues of a sultan 
are often the vices most useful to himself, or 
most agrccable to his subjects. A nation igno- 
rant of the equal benefits of liberty and law must 
be awed by the flashes of arbitrary power: the 
cruelty of a despot will assume the character of 
justice; his profusion, of liberality; his obsti- 
nacy, of firmness. If the most reasonable excuse 
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be rejected, few acts of obedience will be found 
impossible; and guilt must tremble, where in- 
nocence cannot always be secure. The tran- 
quillity of the people, and the discipline of the 
troops, were best maintained by perpetual ac- 
tion in the field: war was the trade of the Jani- 
zaries; and those who survived the peril, and 
divided the spoil, applauded the gencrous am- 
bition of their sovercign. ‘To prupagate the true 
religion was the duty of a faithful Musulman: 
the unbelievers were Ars enemies, and those of 
the Prophet; and, in the hands of the Turks, 
the scimitar was the only instrument of con- 
version. Under these circumstances, however, 
the justice and moderation of Ainurath are at- 
tested by his conduct, and acknowledged by the 
Christians themselves, who consider a prosper- 
ous reign and a peaceful death as the reward of 
his singular merits. In the vigour of his age and 
military power he seldoin engaged in war till he 
was justified by a previous and adequate prov- 
ocation: the victorious sultan was disarmed by 
submission; and in the observance of treatics, 
his word was inviolate and sacred.!* The Hun- 
gariars were commonly the aggressors; he was 
provoked by the revolt of Scanderbeg; and the 
perfidious Caramanian was twice vanquished, 
and twice pardoned, by the Ottoman monarch. 
Before he invaded the Morea, ‘Thebes had been 
surprised by the despot: in the conquest of 
Thessalonica the grandson of Bajazct might 
dispute the recent purchase of the Venetians; 
and after the first siege of Constantinople, the 
sultan was never tempted, by the distress, the 
absence, or the injuries of Palaologus, to ex- 
tinguish the dying light of the Byzantine empire. 

But the most striking feature in the life and 
character of Amurath is the double abdication 
of the Turkish throne; and, were not his mo- 
tives debased by an alloy of superstition, we 
must praise the royal philosopher,” who at the 
age of forty could discern the vanity of human 
greatness. Resigning the sceptre to his son, he 
retired to the pleasant residence of Magnesia; 
but he retired to the society of saints and her- 
mits. It was not till the fourth century of the 
Hegira that the religion of Mohammed had 
been corrupted by an institution so adverse to 
his genius; but in the age of the crusades the 
various orders of dervishes were multiplied by 
the example of the Christian, and even the 
Latin, monks.'4 The lord of nations submitted 
to fast, and pray, and turn round in endless ro- 
tation with the fanatics, who mistook the giddi- 
ness of the head for the illumination of the 
spirit..> But he was soon awakened from this 
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dream of enthusiasm by the Hungarian inva- 
sion; and his obedient son was the foremost to 
urge the public danger and the wishes of the 
people. Under the banner of their veteran 
leader, the Janizaries fought and conquered; 
but he withdrew from the field of Varna, again 
to pray, to fast, and to turn round with the 
Magnesian brethren. These pious occupations 
were again interrupted by the danger of the 
state. A victorious army disdained the inexpe- 
rience of their youthful ruler: the city of Adri- 
anople was abandoned to rapine and slaughter; 
and the unanimous divan implored his pres- 
ence to appease the tumult, and prevent the re- 
bellion, of the Janizaries. At the well-known 
voice of their master they trembled and obeyed; 
and the reluctant sultan was compelled to sup- 
port his splendid servitude, till, at the end of 
four years, he was relieved by the angel of 
death. Age or disease, misfortune or caprice, 
have tempted several princes to descend from 
the.4hrone; and they have had leisure to repent 
of their irretrievable step. But Amurath alone, 
in the full liberty of choice, after the trial of 
empire and solitude, has repeated his preference 
of a private life. 

After the departure of his Greek brethren, 
Eugenius had not been unmindful of their tem- 
poral interest; and his tender regard for the 
Byzantine empire was animated by a just ap- 
prehension of the Turks, who approached, and 
might soon invade, the borders of Italy. But the 
spirit of the crusades had expired; and the cold- 
ness of the Franks was not less unreasonable 
than their headlong passion. In the eleventh 
century a fanatic monk could precipitate Eu- 
rope on Asia for the recovery of the holy sepul- 
chre: but in the fifteenth, the most pressing 
motives of religion and policy were insufficient 
to unite the Latins in the defence of Christen- 
dom. Germany was an inexhaustible storehouse 
of men and arms:'® but that complex and 
languid body required the impulse of a vigorous 
hand; and Frederic the Third was alike im- 
potent in his personal character and his Im- 
perial dignity. A long war had impaired the 
strength, without satiating the animosity, of 
France and England; but Philip duke of 
Burgundy was a vain and magnificent prince; 
and he enjuyed, without danger or expense, the 
adventurous piety of his subjects, who sailed, in 
a gallant ficet, from the coast of Flanders to the 
Hellespont. ‘The maritime republics of Venice 
and Genoa were less remote from the scene of 
action; and their hostile fleets were associated 
under the standard of St. Peter. The kingdoms 
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of Hungary and Poland, which covered as it 
were the interior pale of the Latin church, were 
the most nearly concerned to oppose the prog- 
ress of the Turks. Arms were the patrimony of 
the Scythians and Sarmatians; and these na- 
tions might appear equal to the contest, could 
they point, against the common foe, those 
swords that were so wantonly drawn in bloody 
and domestic quarrels. But the same spirit was 
adverse to concord and obedience: a poor 
country and a limited monarch are incapable 
of maintaining a standing force; and the loose 
bodies of Polish and Hungarian horse were not 
armed with the sentiments and weapons which, 
On somne occasions, have given irresistible weight 
to the French chivalry. Yet, on this side, the 
designs of the Roman pontiff, and the eloquence 
of Cardinal Julian, his legate, were promoted 
by the circumstances of the times;'* by the 
union of the two crowns on the head of Ladis- 
laus,"’ a young and ambitious soldier; by the 
valour of a hero, whose name, the nate of 
John Huniades, was already popular among 
the Christians, and formidable to the Turks. An 
endless treasure of pardons and indulgences was 
scattered by the legate; many private warriors 
of France and Germany enlisted under the holy 
banner; and the crusade derived some strength, 
or at least some reputation, from the new allies 
both of Europe and Asia. A fugitive despot of 
Servia exaggerated the distress and ardour of 
the Christians beyond the Danube, who would 
unanimously rise to vindicate their religion and 
liberty. The Greek emperor,?® with a spirit un- 
known to his fathers, engaged to guard the Bos- 
phorus, and to sally from Constantinople at the 
head of his nationaf and mercenary troops. The 
sultan of Caramania”! announced the retreat of 
Amurath, and a powerful diversion in the heart 
of Anatolia; and if the fleets of the West could 
occupy at the same moment the straits of the 
Hellespont, the Ottoman monarchy would be 
dissevered and destroyed. Heaven and earth 
must rejoice in the perdition of the miscreants; 
and the legate, with prudent ambiguity, in- 
stilled the opinion of the invisible, perhaps the 
visible, aid of the Son of God and his divine 
mother. 

Of the Polish and Hungarian diets a religious 
war was the unanimous cry; and Ladislaus, 
after passing the Danube, Ied an army of his 
confederate subjects as far as Sophia, the cap- 
ital of the Bulgarian kingdorn. In this expedi- 
tion they obtained two signal victories, which 
were justly ascribed to the valour and conduct 
of Huniades. In the first, with a vanguard of 
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ten thousand men, he surprised the Turkish 
camp; in the second, he vanquished and made 
prisoner the most renowned of their generals, 
who possessed the double advantage of ground 
and numbers. The approach of winter, and the 
natural and artificial obstacles of Mount Hze- 
mus, arrested the progress of the hero, who 
measured a narrow interval of six days’ march 
from the foot of the mountains to the hostile 
towers of Adrianople and the friendly capital of 
the Greek empire. The retreat was undisturbed ; 
and the entrance into Buda was at once a mili- 
tary and religious triumph. An ecclesiastical 
procession was followed by the king and his 
warriors on foot: he nicely balanced the merits 
and rewards of the two nations; and the pride 
of conquest was blended with the humble tem- 
per of Christianity. Thirteen bashaws, nine 
standards, and four thousand captives, were 
unquestionable trophies; and as all were willing 
to believe, and none were present to contradict, 
the crusaders multiplied, with unblushing con- 
fidence, the myriads of Turks whom they had 
left on the field of battle.4 The most solid proof, 
and the most salutary consequence, of victory, 
was a deputation from the divan to solicit 
peace, to resture Servia, to ransom the pris- 
oners, and to evacuate the Hungarian frontier. 
By this treaty the rational objects of the war 
were obtained: the king, the despot, and Hun- 
iades himself, in the diet of Segedin, were sat- 
isfied with public and private emolument; a 
truce of ten years was concluded; and the fol- 
lowers of Jesus and Mohammed, who swore on 
the Gospel and the Koran, attested the word of 
God as the guardian of truth and the avenger 
of perfidy. In the place of the Guspel the Turk- 
ish ministers had proposed to substitute the 
Eucharist, the real presence of the Catholic 
Deity; but the Christians refused to profane 
their holy mysteries; and a superstitious con- 
science is less forcibly bound by the spiritual 
energy than by the outward and visible symbols 
of an oath.”8 

During the whole transaction the cardinal 
legate had observed a sullen silence, unwilling 
to approve, and unable to oppose, the consent 
of the king and people. But the diet was not dis- 
solved before Julian was fortified by the wel- 
come intelligence that Anatolia was invaded by 
the Caramanian, and Thrace by the Greek em- 
peror; that the fleets of Genoa, Venice, and 
Burgundy were masters of the Hellespont; and 
that the allies, informed of the victory, and ig- 
norant of the treaty, of Ladislaus, impatiently 
waited for the return of his victorious army. 
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‘And is it thus,” exclaimed the cardinal,?4 
“that you will desert their expectations and 
your own fortune? It is to them, to your God, 
and your fellow-Christians, that you have 
pledged your faith; and that prior obligation 
annihilates a rash and sacrilegious oath to the 
enemies of Christ. His vicar on earth is the Ro- 
man pontiff; without whose sanction you can 
neither promise nor perform. In his name I ab- 
solve your perjury and sanctify your arms: 
follow my footsteps in the paths of glory and 
salvation; and if still you have scruples, devolve 
on my head the punishment and the sin.”’ This 
nuschievous casuistry was seconded by his re- 
spectable character and the levity of popular 
assemblies: war was resolved on the saine spot 
where peace had so lately been sworn; and, in 
the execution of the treaty, the Turks were as- 
saulted by the Christians, to whom, with some 
reason, they might apply the epithet of Infidels. 
The falsehood of LadisJaus to his word and oath 
was palliated by the religion of the times: the 
most perfect, or at least the most popular, ex- 
cuse would have been the success of his arms 
and ihe deliverance of the Eastern chuich. But 
the same treaty which should have bound his 
conscience had diminished his strength. On the 
proclamation of the peace the French and Ger- 
man volunteers departed with indignant mur- 
murs: the Poles were exhausted by distant war- 
fare, and perhaps disgusted with foreign com- 
mand; and their palatines accepted the first 
licence, and hastily retired to their provinces 
and castles. Even [fungary was divided by fac- 
tion, or restrained by a laudable scruple; and 
the relics of the crusade that marched in the 
second expedition were reduced to an inade- 
quate force of twenty thousand men. A Wal- 
lachian chief, who joined the royal standard 
with his vassals, presumed to remark that their 
numbers did not exceed the hunting retinue 
that sometimes attended the sultan; and the 
gift of two horses of matchless speed might ad- 
monish Ladislaus of his secret foresight of the 
event. But the despot of Servia, after the res- 
toration of his country and children, was 
tempted by the promise of new realins; and the 
inexperience of the king, the enthusiasm of the 
legate, and the martial presumption of Hun- 
iades himself, were persuaded that every ob- 
stacle must yield to the invincible virtue of the 
sword and the cross. After the passage of the 
Danube two roads might lead to Constantinople 
and the Hellespont; the one direct, abrupt, and 
difficult, through the mountains of Hamus; the 
other more tedious and secure, over a level 
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country, and along the shores of the Euxine; in 
which their flanks, according to the Scythian 
discipline, might always be covered by a mov- 
able fortification of waggons. The latter was 
judiciously preferred: the Catholics marched 
through the plains of Bulgaria, burning, with 
wanton cruelty, the churches and villages of the 
Christian natives; and their last station was at 
Varna, near the sea-shore; on which the defeat 
and death of Ladislaus have bestowed a mem- 
orable name.?® 

It was on this fatal spot that, instead of find- 
ing a confederate flect to second their opera- 
tions, they were alarmed by the approach of 
Amurath himself, who had issued from his Mag- 
nesian solitude and transported the forces of 
Asia to the defence of Europe. According to 
some writers the Greek emperor had been awed, 
or seduced, to grant the passage of the Bos- 
phorus; and an indelible stain of corruption is 
fixed on the Genoese, or the pope’s nephew, the 
Catholic admiral, whose mercenary connivance 
betrayed the guard of the Hellespont. From 
Adrianople the sultan advanced by hasty marches 
at the head of sixty thousand men; and when 
the cardinal and Huniades had taken a nearer 
survey of the numbers and order of the Turks, 
these ardent warriors proposed the tardy and 
impracticable measure of a retreat. The king 
alone was resolved to conquer or die; and his 
resolution had almost been crowned with a 
glorious and salutary victory. The princes were 
opposite to each other in the centre; and the 
Beglerbegs, or gencrals of Anatolia and Ro- 
mania, commanded on the right and left against 
the adverse divisions of the despot and Hun- 
iades, The Turkish wings were broken on the 
first onset: but the advantage was fatal; and 
the rash victors, in the heat of the pursuit, were 
carricd away far from the annoyance of the 
enemy or the support of their friends. When 
Amurath beheld the flight of his squadrons, he 
despaired of his fortune and that of the empire: 
a veteran Janizary seized his horse’s bridle; and 
he had magnanimity to pardon and reward the 
soldier who dared to perceive the terror, and 
arrest the flight, of his sovereign. A copy of the 
treaty. the nionument of Christian perfidy, had 
been displayed in the front of battle; and it is 
said that the sultan in his distress, lifting his 
eyes and his hands to heaven, implored the pro- 
tection of the God of truth; and called on the 
prophet Jesus himsclf to avenge the impious 
mockery of his name and religion.?® With in- 
ferior numbers and disordered ranks the king of 
Hungary rushed forwards in the confidence of 
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victory, till his career was stopped by the im- 
penetrable phalanx of the Janizaries. If we may 
credit the Ottoman annals, his horse was pierced 
by the javelin of Amurath;?’ he fell among the 
spears of the infantry; and a Turkish soldier 
proclaimed with a loud voice, “‘Hungarians, 
behold the head of your king!’ The death of 
Ladislaus was the signal of their defeat. On his 
return from an intemperate pursuit, Huniades 
deplored his error and the public loss: he strove 
to rescue the royal body, till he was overwhelmed 
by the tumultuous crowd of the victors and van- 
quished; and the last efforts of his courage and 
conduct were exerted to save the remnant of 
his Wallachian cavalry. Ten thousand Chris- 
tians were slain in the disastrous battle of 
Varna: the loss of the Turks, more considerable 
in numbers, bore a smaller proportion to their 
total strength; yet the philosophic sultan was 
not ashamed to confess that his ruin must be 
the consequence of a second and similar victory. 
At his command a column was erected on the 
spot where Ladislaus had fallen; but the modest 
inscription, instead of accusing the rashness, 
recorded the valour and bewailed the misfor- 
tune of the Hungarian youth.*8 

Before I lose sight of the field of Varna I am 
tempted to pause on the character and story of 
two principal actors, the cardinal Julian and 
John Huniades. Julian?’ Cesarini was born of a 
noble family of Rome: his studies had embraced 
both the Latin and Greek learning, both the 
sciences of divinity and law; and his versatile 
genius was equally adapted to the schools, the 
camp, and the court. No sooner had he been 
invested with the Roman purple than he was 
sent into Germany to arm the empire against 
the rebels and heretics of Bohemia. The spirit 
of persecution is unworthy of a Christian; the 
military profession ill becomes a priest; but the 
former is excused by the times; and the latter 
was ennobled by the courage of Julian, who 
stood dauntless and alone in the disgraceful 
flight of the German host. As the pope’s legate 
he opened the council of Basil; but the presi- 
dent soon appeared the most strenuous cham- 
pion of ecclesiastical freedom; and an opposi- 
tion of seven years was condusted by his ability 
and zeal. After promoting the strongest mea- 
sures against the authority and person of Eu- 
genius, some secret motive of interest or con- 
science engaged him to desert on a sudden the 
popular party. The cardinal withdrew himself 
from Basil to Ferrara; and, in the debates of the 
Greeks and Latins, the two nations admired the 
dexterity of his arguments and the depth of his 
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theological erudition.®° In his Hungarian em- 
bassy we have already seen the mischievous 
effects of his sophistry and eloquence, of which 
Julian himself was the first victim. The car- 
dinal, who performned the duties of a priest and 
a soldier, was lost in the defeat of Varna. The 
circumstances of his death are variously related ; 
but it is believed that a weighty incumbrance of 
gold impeded his flight, and tempted the cruel 
avarice of some Christian fugitives. 

From a humble, or at least a doubtful, origin 
the merit of John Huniades promoted him to 
the coinmand of the Hungarian armies. Hs 
father was a Wallachian, his mother a Greek: 
her unknown race might possibly ascend to the 
emperors of Constantinople; and the claims of 
the Wallachians, with the surname of Corvinus. 
from the place of his nativity, might suggest a 
thin pretence for mingling his blood with the 
patricians of ancient Rome.*! In his youth he 
served in the wars of Italy, and was retained, 
with twelve horsemen, by the bishop of Zag- 
rab: the valour of the whzte Anight®? was soon 
conspicuous; he increased his fortunes by a 
noble and wealthy marriage; and in the de- 
fence of the Hungarian borders he won in the 
saine year three battles against the Turks. By 
his influence Ladislaus of Poland obtained the 
crown of Hungary; and the important service 
was rewarded by the title and office of Wav od 
of Transylvania. The first of Julian’s crusades 
added two Turkish lgurels on his brow; and in 
the public distress the fatal errors of Varna were 
forgotten. During the absence and minority of 
Ladislaus of Austria, the titular king, Huniades 
was clected supreme captain and governo: of 
Hungary; and if envy at first was silenced by 
terror, a reign of twelve years supposes the arts 
of policy as well as of war. Yet the idea of a 
consummate general is not delineated in his 
campaigns; the white knight fought with the 
hand rather than the head, as the chief of des- 
ultory barbarians, who attack without fear and 
fly without shame; and his military life is com- 
posed of a romantic alternative of victories and 
escapes. By the Turks, who employed his name 
to frighten their perverse children, he was cor- 
ruptly denominated Jancus Lai, or the Wicked: 
their hatred is the proof of their esteem; the 
kingdom which he guarded was inaccessible to 
their arms; and they felt him most daring and 
formidable when they fondly believed the cap- 
tain and his country irrecoverably lost. Instead 
of confining himself to a defensive war, four 
years after the defeat of Varna he again pene- 
trated into the heart of Bulgaria, and in the 
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plain of Cossova sustained, till the third day, 
the shock of the Ottoman army, four times 
more numerous than his own. As he fled alone 
through the woods of Wallachia, the hero was 
surprised by two robbers; but while they dis- 
puted a gold chain that hung at his neck, he 
recovered his sword, slew the one, terrified the 
other, and, after new perils of captivity or 
death, consoled by his presence an afflicted 
kingdom. But the last and most glorious action 
of his life was the defence of Belgrade against 
the powers of Mohammed the Second in per- 
son. After a siege of forty days the Turks, who 
had already entered the town, were compelled 
to retreat; and the joyful nations celebrated 
Huniades and Belgrade as the bulwarks of 
Christendom.* About a month after this great 
deliverance the champion expired; and _ his 
most splendid epitaph is the regret of the Otto- 
man prince, who sighed that he could no longer 
hope for revenge against the single antagonist 
who had triumphed over his arms. On the first 
vacancy of the throne Matthias Corvinus, a 
youth of eighteen years of age, was elected and 
crowned hy the grateful Hungarians. His reign 
was prosperous and long: Matthias aspired to 
the glory of a conqueror and a saint; but his 
purest merit is the encouragement of learning; 
and the Latin orators and historians, who were 
invited from Italy by the son, have shed the 
lustre of their eloquence on the father’s char- 
acter.34 

In the list of heroes John Huniades and Scan- 
derbeg are commonly associated;** and they 
are both entitled to our notice, since their occu- 
pation of the Ottoman arms delayed the ruin of 
the Greek empire. John Castriot, the father of 
Scanderbeg,** was the hereditary prince of a 
small district of Epirus, or Albania, between the 
mountains and the Adriatic Sea. Unable to 
contend with the sultan’s power, Castriot sub- 
mitted to the hard conditions of peace and 
tribute: he delivered his four sons as the pledges 
of his fidelity; and the Christian youths, after 
receiving the mark of circumcision, were in- 
structed in the Mohammedan religion and 
trained in the arms and arts of ‘Turkish policy.*? 
The three elder brothers were confounded in 
the crowd of slaves; and the poison to which 
their deaths are ascribed cannot be veritied or 
disproved by any positive evidence. Yet the sus- 
picion is in a great measure removed by the 
kind and paternal treatment of George Castriot, 
the fourth brother, who, from his tender youth, 
displayed the strength and spirit of a soldier. 
The successive overthrow of a Tartar and two 
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Persians, who carried a proud defiance to the 
Turkish court, recommended him to the favour 
of Amurath, and his Turkish appellation of 
Scanderbeg (Jskender beg), or the lord Alex- 
ander, is an indelible memorial of his glory and 
servitude. Flis father’s principality was reduced 
into a province; but the loss was compensated 
by the rank and title of Sanjiak, a command of 
five thousand horse, and the prospect of the first 
dignities of the empire. He served with honour 
in the wars of Europe and Asia; and we may 
smile at the art or credulity of the historian, 
who supposes that in every encounter he spared 
the Christians, while he fell with a thundering 
arm on his Musulman foes. The glory of Hun- 
iades is without reproach: he fought in the de- 
fence of his religion and country; but the ene- 
mies who applaud the patriot have branded his 
rival with the name of traitor and apostate. In 
the eyes of the Christians the rebellion of Scan- 
derbeg is justified by his father’s wrongs, the 
ambiguous death of his three brothers, his own 
degradation, and the slavery of his country; 
and they adore the generous, though tardy, 
zeal with which he asserted the faith and inde- 
pendence of his ancestors. But he had imbibed 
from his ninth year the doctrines of the Koran: 
he was ignorant of the Gospel; the religion of a 
soldier is determined by authority and habit; 
nor is it easy to conceive what new illumination 
at the age of forty** could be poured into his 
soul. His motives would be less exposed to the 
suspicion of interest or revenge, had he broken 
his chain from the moment that he was sensible 
of its weight: but a long oblivion had surely im- 
paired his original right; and every year of 
obedience and reward had cemented the mu- 
tual bond of the sultan and his subject. If Scan- 
derbeg had long harboured the belief of Chris- 
tianity and the intention of revolt, a worthy 
mind must condemn the hase dissimulation 
that could serve only to betray, that could 
promise only to be forsworn, that could actively 
join in the temporal and spiritual perdition of 
so many thousands of his unhappy brethren. 
Shall we praise a secret correspondence with 
Huniades while he commanded the vanguard 
of the Turkish army? Shall we excuse the de- 
sertion of his standard, a treacherous desertion 
which abandoned the victory to the enemies of 
his benefactor? In the confusion of a defeat, the 
eye of Scanderbeg was fixed on the Reis Ef- 
fendi, or principal secretary: with the dagger at 
his breast, he extorted a firman or patent for 
the government of Albania; and the murder of 
the guiltless scribe and his train prevented the 
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consequences of an immediate discovery. With 
some bold companions, to whom he had re- 
vealed his design, he escaped in the night by 
rapid marches from the field of battle to his pa- 
ternal mountains. The gates of Croya were 
opened to the royal mandate; and no sooner 
did he command the fortress than George Cas- 
triot dropped the mask of dissimulation, ab- 
jured the prophet and the sultan, and pro- 
claimed himself the avenger of his family and 
country. The names of religion and liberty pro- 
voked a general revolt: the Albanians, a martial 
race, were unanimous to live and die with their 
hereditary prince; and the Ottoman garrisons 
were indulged in the choice of martyrdom or 
baptism. In the assembly of the states of Epirus, 
Scanderbeg was elected general of the Turkish 
war; and each of the allies engaged to furnish 
his respective proportion of men and money. 
From these contributions, from his patrimonial 
estate, and from the valuable salt-pits of Selina, 
he drew an annual revenue of two hundred 
thousand ducats;*® and the entire sum, exempt 
from the demands of luxury, was strictly appro- 
priated to the public use. His manners were 
popular; but his discipline was severe; and 
every superfluous vice was banished from his 
camp: his example strengthened his command 
and under his conduct the Albanians were in- 
vincible in their own opinion and that of thcir 
enemies. The bravest adventurers of France 
and Germany were allured by his fame and re- 
tained in his service: his standing militia con- 
sisted of eight thousand horse and seven thou- 
sand foot; the horses were small,-the men were 
active: but he viewed with a discerning cye the 
difficulties and resources of the mountains; and, 
at the blaze of the beacons, the whole nation 
was distributed in the strongest posts. With such 
unequal arms Scanderbeg resisted twenty-three 
years the powers of the Ottoman empire; and 
two conquerors, Amurath the Second and his 
greater son, were repeatedly baffled by a rebel 
whom they pursued with seeming contempt and 
implacable resentment. At the head of sixty 
thousand horse and forty thousand Janizaries, 
Amurath entered Albania: he might ravage the 
open country, occupy the defenceless towns, 
convert the churches into mfosques, circumcise 
the Christian youths, and punish with death his 
adult and obstinate captives: but the conquests 
of the sultan were confined to the petty fortress 
of Sfetigrade; and the garrison, invincible to his 
arms, was oppressed by a paltry artifice and a 
superstitious scruple.‘® Amurath retired with 
shame and loss from the walls of Croya, the 
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castle and residence of the Castriots; the march, 
the siege, the retreat, were harassed by a vexa- 
tious, and almost invisible, adversary; and the 
disappointment might tend to embitter, per- 
haps to shorten, the last days of the sultan.® In 
the fulness of conquest Mohammed the Second 
still felt at his bosom this domestic thorn; his 
lieutenants were permitted to negotiate a truce, 
and the Albanian prince may justly be praised 
as a firm and able champion of his national in- 
dependence. The enthusiasm of chivalry and 
religion has ranked him with the names of Alex- 
ander and Pyrrhus; nor would they blush to 
acknowledge their intrepid countryman: but 
his narrow dominion and slender powers must 
leave him at a humble distance below the 
heroes of antiquity, who triumphed over the 
East and the Roinan legions. His splendid 
achievements, the bashaws whom he encoun- 
tered, the armies that he discomfited, and the 
three thousand Turks who were slain by his 
single hand, must be weighed in the scales of 
suspicious criticism. Against an illiterate enemy, 
and in the dark solitude of Epirus, his partial 
biographers may safely indulge the latitude of 
romance; but their fictions are exposed by the 
light of Italian history, and they afford a strong 
presumption against their own truth by a fab- 
ulous tale of his exploits, when he passed the 
Adriatic with eight hundred horsc to the suc- 
cour of the king of Naples.** Without disparage- 
ment to his fame, they might have owned that 
he was finally oppre8sed by the Ottoman powers; 
in his extreme danger he applied to pope Pius 
the Second for a refuge in the ecclesiastical 
State; and his resources were almost exhausted, 
since Scanderbeg died a fugitive at Lissus, on 
the Venetian'territory.*4 His sepulchre was soon 
violated by the Turkish conquerors; but the 
Janizarics, who wore his bones enchased in a 
bracelet, declared by this superstitious amulet 
their involuntary reverence for his valour. The 
instant ruin of his country may redound to the 
hcro’s glory; yet, had he balanced the conse- 
quences of submission and resistance, a patriot 
perhaps would have declined the unequal con- 
test which must depend on the life and genius 
of one man. Scanderbeg might indeed be sup- 
ported by the ratiogal, though fallacious, hope 
that the pope, the king of Naples, and the Ve- 
netian republic woyld join in the defence of a 
free and Christian people, who guarded the sea- 
coast of the Adriatic and the narrow passage 
from Greece to Italy. His infant son was saved 
from the national shipwreck; the Castriots* 
were invested with a Neapolitan dukedom, and 
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their blood continues to flow in the noblest 
families of the realm. A colony of Albanian fug- 
itives obtained a settlement in Calabria, and 
they preserve at this day the language and man- 
ners of their ancestors, ‘® 

In the long career of the decline and fall of 
the Roman empire, I have reached at length 
the last reign of the princes of Constantinople, 
who so feebly sustained the name and majesty 
of the Czsars. On the decease of John Palz- 
ologus, who survived about four years the Hun- 
garian crusade,“ the royal family, by the death 
of Andronicus and the monastic profession of 
Isidore, was reduced to three princes, Constan- 
tine, Demetrius, and Thomas, the surviving 
sons of the emperor Manuel. Of these, the first 
and the last were far distant in the Morea; but 
Demetrius, who possessed the domain of Selym- 
bria, was in the suburbs, at the head of a party; 
his ambition was not chilled by the public dis- 
tress, and his conspiracy with the Turks and the 
schismatics had already disturbed the peace of 
his country. The funeral of the late emperor 
was accelerated with singular and even sus- 
picinus }-aste; the claim of Demetrius to the 
vacant throne was justified by a trite and flimsy 
sophism, that he was born in the purple, the 
eldest son of his father’s reign. But the empress- 
mother, the senate and soldiers, the clergy and 
people, were unanimous in the cause of the 
lawful successor; and the despot Thomas, who, 
ignorant of the change, accidentally returned 
to the capital, asserted with becoming zeal the 
interest of his absent brother. An ambassador, 
the historian Phranza, was immediately des- 
patched to the court of Adrianople. Amurath 
received him with honour and dismissed him 
with gifts; but the gracious approbation of the 
Turkish sultan announced his supremacy, and 
the approaching downfall of the Eastern em- 
pire. By the hands of two illustrious deputies 
the Imperial crown was placed at Sparta on the 
head of Constantine. In the spring he sailed 
from the Morea, escaped the encounter of a 
Turkish squadron, enjoyed the acclamations of 
his subjects, celebrated the festival of a new 
reign, and exhausted by his donatives the 
treasure, or rather the indigence, of the state. 
The emperor immediately resigned to his 
brothers the possession of the Morea; and the 
brittle friendship of the two princes, Demetrius 
and Thomas, was confirmed in their inother’s 
presence by the frail security of oaths and em- 
braces. His next occupation was the choice of a 
consort. A daughter of the doge of Venice had 
been proposed, but the Byzantine nobles ob- 
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jected the distance between an hereditary mon- 
arch and an elective magistrate; and in their 
subsequent distress the chief of that powerful 
republic was not unmindful of the affront. Con- 
stantine afterwards hesitated between the royal 
families of Trebizond and Georgia; and the em- 
bassy of Phranza represents in his public and 
private life the last days of the Byzantine em- 
pire.** 

The protovestiare, or great chamberlain, 
Phranza, sailed from Constantinople as. the 
minister of a bridegroom, and the relics of 
wealth and luxury were applied to his pompous 
appearance. His numerous retinue consisted of 
nobles and guards, of physicians and monks: he 
was attended by a band of music; and the term 
of his costly embassy was protracted above two 
years. On his arrival in Georgia or Iberia the 
natives from the towns and villages flocked 
around the strangers; and such was their sim- 
plicity that they were delighted with the effects, 
without understanding the cause, of musical 
harmony. Among the crowd was an old man, 
above a hundred years of age, who had former- 
ly been carried away a captive by the har- 
barians, and who amused his hearers with a 
tale of the wonders of India,®° from whence he 
had returned to Portugal by an unknown sea.* 
From this hospitable land Phranza proceeded 
to the court of Trebizond, where he was in- 
formed by the Greek prince of the recent de- 
cease of Amurath. Instead of rejoicing in the 
deliverance, the experienced statesman ex- 
pressed his apprehension that an ambitious 
youth would not long adhere to the sage and 
pacific system of his father. After the sultan’s 
decease his Christian wife, Maria,” the daugh- 
ter of the Servian despot, had been honourably 
restored to her parents; on the fame of her 
beauty and merit she was recommended by the 
ambassador as the most worthy object of the 
royal choice; and Phranza recapitulates and 
refutes the specious objections that might be 
raised against the proposal. The majesty of the 
purple would ennoble an unequal alliance; the 
bar of affinity might be removed by liberal alms 
and the dispensation of the church; the disgrace 
of Turkish nuptials had been repeatedly over- 
looked; and, though the fair Maria was near 
fifty years of age, she might yet hope to give an 
heir to the cmpire. Constantine listened to the 
advice, which was transmitted in the first ship 
that sailed from Trebizond; but the factions of 
the court opposed his marriage, and it was h- 
nally prevented by the pious vow of the sultana, 
who ended her days in the monastic profession. 
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Reduced to the first alternative, the choice of 
Phranza was decided in favour of a Georgian 
princess; and the vanity of her father was daz- 
zled by the glorious alliance. Instead of de- 
manding, according to the primitive and na- 
tional custom, a price for his daughter,® he 
offered a portion of fifty-six thousand, with an 
annual pension of five thousand, ducats; and 
the services of the ambassador were repaid by 
an assurance that, as his son had been adopted 
in baptism by the emperor, the establishment of 
his daughter should be the peculiar care of the 
empress of Constantinople. On the return of 
Phranza the treaty was ratified by the Greek 
monarch, who with his own hand impressed 
three vermilion crosses on the golden bull, and 
assured the Georgian envoy that in the spring 
his galleys should conduct the bride to her Im- 
perial palace. But Constantine embraced his 
faithful servant, not with the cold approbation 
of a sovereign, but with the warm confidence of 
a friend, who, after a long absence, is impatient 
to pour his secrets into the bosom of his friend. 
**Since the death of my mother and of Canta- 
cuzene, who alone advised me without interest 
or passion,** I am surrounded,” said the em- 
peror, ‘by men whom I can neither love, nor 
trust, nor esteem. You are not a stranger to 
Lucas Notaras, the great admiral: obstinately 
attached to his own sentiments, he declares, 
both in private and public, that his sentiments 
are the absolute measure of my thoughts and 
actions. The rest of the courtiers are swayed by 
their personal or factious views; and how can I 
consult the monks on questions df policy and 
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marriage? I have yet much employment for 
your diligence and fidelity. In the spring you 
shall engage one of my brothers to solicit the 
succour of the Western powers; from the Morea 
you shall sail to Cyprus on a particular com- 
mission, and from thence proceed to Georgia to 
receive and conduct the future empress.” 
‘‘Your commands,” replied Phranza, “are ir- 
resistible; but deign, great sir,” he added, with 
a serious smile, “‘to consider that, if I am thus 
perpetually absent from my family, my wife 
may be tempted either to seek another husband, 
or to throw herself into a monastery.” After 
laughing at his apprehensions, the emperor 
more gravely consoled him by the pleasing as- 
surance that ¢his should be his last service 
abroad, and that he destined for his son a 
wealthy and noble heiress; for himself, the im- 
portant office of gicat logothete, or principal 
minister of state. The martiage was inime- 
diately stipulated: but the office, however in- 
compatible with his own, had been usurped by 
the ambition of the admiral. Some delay was 
requisite to negotiate a consent and an equiva- 
lent; and the nomination of Phranza was half 
declared and half suppressed, lest it might be 
displeasing to an insolent and powerful fav- 
ourite. The winter was spent in the preparations 
of his embassy; and Phranza had resolved that 
the youth his son should embrace this opportun- 
ity of foreign travel, and be left, on the appear- 
ance of danger, with his minaternal kindred on the 
Morea. Such were the private and public de- 
signs, which were interrupted by a Turkish war, 
and finally buried in the ruins of the empire. 


CHAPTER LXVITI 


Reign and Character of Mohammed the Second. Siege, Assault, and Final Conquest 
of Constantinople by the Turks. Death of Constantine Paleologus. Servitude of 
the Greeks. Extinction of the Roman Empire in the East. Consternation of Eu- 
rope. Conquests and Death of Mohammed the Second. 


HE siege of Constantinople by the Turks 

attracts our first attention to the person 

and character of the great destroyer. Mo- 
hammed the Second! was the son of the second 
Amurath; and though his mother has been dec- 
orated with the titles of Christian and princess, 
she is more probably confounded with the 
numerous concubines who peopled from every 
climate the harem of the sultan. His first edu- 
cation and sentiments were those of a devout 


Musulman; and as often as he conversed with 
an infidel he purified his hands and face by the 
legal rites of ablutios. Age and empire appear 
to have relaxed this narrow bigotry: his aspir- 
ing genius disdained to acknowledge a power 
above his own; and in his looser hours he pre- 
sumed (it is said) to brand the prophet of 
Mecca as a robber and impostor. Yet the sultan 
persevered in a decent reverence for the doc- 
trine and discipline of the Koran:? his private 
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indiscretion must have been sacred from the 
vulgar ear; and we should suspect the credulity 
of strangers and sectaries, so prone to believe 
that a mind which is hardened against truth 
must be armed with superior contempt for ab- 
surdity and error. Under the tuition of the most 
skilful masters Mohammed advanced with an 
early and rapid progress in the paths of knowl- 
edge; and besides his native tongue it is affirmed 
that he spoke or understood five languages,’ the 
Arabic, the Persian, the Chaldzan or Hebrew, 
the Latin, and the Greek. The Persian might 
indeed contribute to his amusement, and the 
Arabic to his edification; and such studies are 
familiar to the Oriental youth. In the inter- 
course of the Greeks and Turks a conqueror 
might wish to converse with the people over 
whom he was ambitious to reign: his own praises 
in Latin poetry‘ or prose® might find a passage 
to the royal car; but what use or merit could 
recommend to the statesman or the scholar the 
uncouth dialect of his Hebrew slaves? The his- 
tory and geography of the world were familiar 
to his memory: the lives of the heroes of the 
East, perhaps of the West,® excited his emula- 
tion: nis skull in astrology is excused by the folly 
of the times, and supposes some rudiments of 
mathematical science; and a profane taste for 
the arts is betrayed in his liberal invitation and 
reward of the painters of Italy.’ But the influ- 
ence of religion and learning were employed 
without effect on his savage and licentious na- 
ture. 1 will not transcribe, nor do I firmly be- 
lieve, the stories of his fourteen pages whose 
bellies were ripped open in search of a stolen 
melon, or of the beauteous slave whose head he 
severed from her body to convince the Jani- 
zarics that their master was not the votary of 
love. His sobriety is attested by the silence of 
the ‘Turkish annals, which accuse three, and 
three only, of the Ottoinan line of the vice of 
drunkenness.* But it cannot be denied that his 
passions were at once furious and inexorable; 
that in the palace, as in the field, a torrent of 
blood was spilt on the slightest provocation; 
and that the noblest of the captive youth were 
often dishonoured by his unnatural lust. In the 
Albanian war he studied the lessons, and soon 
surpassed the example, of his father; and the 
conquest of two empires, twelve kingdoms, and 
two hundred cities, a vain and flattering ac- 
count, is ascribed to his invincible sword. He 
was doubtless a soldicr, and possibly a gencral; 
Constantinople has sealed his glory; but if we 
compare the means, the obstacles, and the 
achievements, Mohammed the Second must 
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blush to sustain a parallel with Alexander or 
Timour. Under his command the Ottoman 
forces were always more numerous than their 
enemies, yet their progress was bounded by the 
Euphrates and the Adriatic, and his arms were 
checked by Huniades and Scanderbeg, by the 
Rhodian knights, and by the Persian king. 

In the reign of Amurath he twice tasted of 
royalty, and twice descended from the throne: 
his tender age was incapable of opposing his 
father’s restoration, but never could he forgive 
the vizirs who had recommended that salutary 
measure. His nuptials were celebrated with the 
daughter of a Turkman emir; and, after a festi- 
val of two months, he departed from Adrianople 
with his bride to reside in the government of 
Magnesia. Before the end of six weeks he was 
recalled by a sudden message from the divan 
which announced the decease of Amurath and 
the mutinous spirit of the Janizaries. His speed 
and vigour commanded their obedience: he 
passed the Hellespont with a chosen guard: and 
at the distance of a mile from Adrianople the 
vizirs and emirs, the imams and cadhis, the 
soldiers and the people, fell prostrate before the 
new sultan. They affected to weep, they af- 
fected to rejoice: he ascended the throne at the 
age of twenty-one years, and removed the cause 
of sedition by the death, the inevitable death, of 
his infant brothers.’ ‘The ambassadors of Europe 
and Asia soon appeared to congratulate his ac- 
cession and solicit his friendship, and to all he 
spoke the language of moderation and peace. 
The confidence of the Greck emperor was re- 
vived by the solemn oaths and fair assurances 
with which he sealed the ratification of the 
treaty: and a rich domain on the banks of the 
Strymon was assigned for the annual payment 
of three hundred thousand aspers, the pension 
of an Ottoman prince who was detained at his 
request in the Byzantine court. Yet the neigh- 
bours of Mohammed might tremble at the se- 
verity with which a youthful monarch reformed 
the pomp of his father’s household: the expenses 
of luxury were applicd to those of ainbition, and 
a uScless train of seven thousand falconers was 
either dismissed from his service or enlisted in 
his troops. In the first summer of his reign he 
visited with an army the Asiatic provinces; but 
after humbling the pride Mohammed accepted 
the subinission of the Caraimanian, that he 
might not be diverted by the smallest obstacle 
from the execution of his great design.'° 

‘The Mohammedan, and more especially the 
Turkish casuists, have pronounced that no 
promise can bind the faithful against the intcr- 
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est and duty of their religion, and that the sul- 
tan may abrogate his own treaties and those of 
his predecessors. The justice and magnanimity 
of Amurath had scorned this immoral privilege; 
but his son, though the proudest of men, could 
stoop from ambition to the basest arts of dis- 
simulation and deceit. Peace was on his lips 
while war was in his heart: he incessantly sighed 
for the possession of Constantinople; and the 
Greeks, by their own indiscretion, afforded the 
first pretence of the fatal rupture.!! Instead of 
labouring to be forgotten, their ambassadors 
pursued his camp to demand the payment, and 
even the increase, of their annual stipend: the 
divan was importuned by their complaints; 
and the vizir, a secret friend of the Christians, 
was constrained to deliver the sense of his 
brethren. “Ye foolish and miserable Romans,” 
said Calil, ““we know your devices, and ye are 
ignorant of your own danger! the scrupulous 
Amurath is no more; his throne is occupied by 
a young conqueror whom no laws can bind, 
and no obstacles can resist. and if you escape 
from his hands, give praise to the divine clem- 
ency, which yet delays the chastisement of your 
sins. Why do you seek to affright us by vain and 
indirect menaces? Relcase the fugitive Orchan, 
crown him sultan of Romania, call the Hun- 
garians from beyond the Danube, arm against 
us the nations of the West, and be assured that 
you will only provoke and precipitate your 
ruin.”’ But if the fears of the ambassadors were 
alarmed by the stern language of the vizir, they 
were soothed by the courteous audicnce and 
friendly speeches of the Ottoman prince; and 
Mohammed assured them that on his return to 
Adrianople he wb6uld redress the grievances, 
and consult the true interests of the Greeks. No 
sooner had he repassed the Hellespont than he 
issued a mandate to suppress their pension, and 
to expel their officers from the banks of the 
Strymon: in this measure he betrayed a hostile 
mind; and the second order announccd, and in 
some degree commenced, the siege of Constan- 
tinople. In the narrow pass of the Bosphorus an 
Asiatic fortress had formerly been raised by his 
grandfather; in the opposite situation, on the 
European side, he resolved to erect a more for- 
midable castle, and a thousand masons were 
commanded to assemble in the spring on a spot 
named Asomaton, about five miles from the 
Greek metropolis."* Persuasion is the resource of 
the feeble; and the feeble can seldom persuade: 
the ambassadors of the emperor attempted, 
without success, to divert Mohammed from the 
execution of his design. They represented that 
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his grandfather had solicited the permission of 
Manuel to build a castle on his own territories; 
but that this double fortification, which would 
command the strait, could only tend to violate 
the alliance of the nations, to intercept the 
Latins who traded in the Black Sea, and per- 
haps to annihilate the subsistence of the city. 
‘**I form no enterprise,”’ replicd the perfidious 
sultan, ‘‘against the city; but the empire of 
Constantinople is measured by her walls. Have 
you forgot the distress to which my father was 
reduced when you formed a league with the 
Hungarians, when they invaded our country 
by land, and the Hellespont was occupied by 
the French galleys? Amurath was compelled to 
force the passage of the Bosphorus; and your 
strength was not equal to your malevolence. I 
was then a child at Adrianople; the Moslems 
trembled, and for a while the Gabours'’ insulted 
our disgrace. But when my father had triumphed 
in the field of Varna, he vowed to erect a fort on 
the western shore, and that vow it is my duty to 
accomplish. Have ye the mght, have ye the 
power, to control ny actions on my own ground? 
For that ground ts my own: as far as the shores 
of the Bosphorus Asia 1s inhabited by the Turks, 
and Europe is deserted by the Romans. Return, 
and inform your hing that the present Ottoman 
is far diflerent from his predecessors, that hrs 
resolutions surpass the:r wishes, and that he per- 
forms more than they could resolve. Return in 
safety; but the next who delivers a similar mes- 
sage may eapect to-he flaved alive.” After this 
declaration, Constantine, the first of the Greeks 
in spitit as in rank,'* had determined to un- 
sheathe the sword, and to resist the approach 
and establishment of the Turks on the Bos- 
phorus. He was disarmed by the advice of his 
civil and ecclesiastical ministers, who recom- 
mended a system less generous, and even less 
prudent, than his own, to approve their patience 
and long-sullering, to brand the Ottoman with 
the name and guilt of an aggressor, and to de- 
pend on chance and time for their own safety, 
and the destruction of a fort which could not 
long be maintained in the neighbourhood of a 
great and pupulous city. Amidst hope and fear, 
the fears of the wise and the hopes of the credu- 
lous, the winter roljled away; the proper busi- 
ness of cach man and each hour was postponed; 
and the Greeks shut their cyes against the im- 
pending danger, till the arrival of the spring 
and the sultan decided the assurance of their 
ruin. 

Of a master who never forgives, the orders 
are seldom disobeyed. On the twenty-sixth of 
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March the appointed spot of Asomaton was 
covered with an active swarm of Turkish arti- 
ficers; and the materials by sea and land were 
diligently transported from Europe and Asia.'5 
The lime had been burnt in Cataphrygia, the 
timber was cut down in the woods of Heraclea 
and Nicomedia, and the stones were dug from 
the Anatolian quarries. Each of the thousand 
masons was assisted by two workmen; and a 
measure of two cubits was marked for their 
daily task. The fortress'® was built in a trian- 
gular form; cach angle was flanked by a strong 
and massy tower, one on the declivity of the 
hill, two along the sea-shore; a thickness of 
twenty-two fect was assigned for the walls, 
thirty for the towers; and the whole building 
was covered with a solid platform of lead. Mo- 
hammed himself pressed and directed the work 
with indefatigable ardour: his three vizirs 
claimed the honour of finishing their respective 
towers; the zeal of the cadhis emulated that of 
the Janizaries; the meanest labour was en- 
nobled by the service of God and the sultan; and 
the diligence of the multitude was quickened by 
the eye of + despot whose smile was the hope of 
fortune, and whose frown was the messenger of 
death. The Greek empcror beheld with terror 
the irresistible progress of the work, and vainly 
strove by flattery and gifts to assuage an im- 
placable foe, who sought, and secretly fomented, 
the slightest occasion of a quarrel. Such occa- 
sions must soon and inevitably be found. The 
ruins of stately churches, and even the marble 
columns which had been consecrated to Saint 
Michael the archangel, were employed without 
scruple by the profane and rapacious Moslems; 
and some Christians, who presumed to oppose 
the removal, received from their hands the 
crown of martyrdom. Constantine had solicited 
a Turkish guard to protect the ficlds and har- 
vests of his subjects: the guard was fixed; but 
their first order was to allow free pasture to the 
mules and horses of the camp, and to defend 
their brethren if they should be molested by the 
natives. The retinue of an Ottoman chief had 
left their horses to pass the night among the ripe 
corn: the damage was felt, the insult was re- 
sented, and several of both nations were slain 
in a tumultuous conflict. Mohammed listened 
with joy to the complaint; and a detachment 
was commanded to exterminate the guilty vil- 
lage: the guilty had fled; but forty innocent and 
unsuspecting reapers were massacred by the 
soldiers. Till this provocation Constantinople 
had been open to the visits of commerce and 
curiosity: on the first alarm the gates were shut; 
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but the emperor, still anxious for peace, re- 
leased on the third day his Turkish captives,*” 
and expressed, in a last message, the firm resig- 
nation of a Christian and a soldier. “Since 
neither oaths, nor treaty, nor submission can 
secure peace, pursue,’’ said he to Mohammed, 
“your impious warfare. My trust is in God 
alone: if it should please him to mollify your 
heart, I shall rejoice in the happy change; if he 
delivers the city into your hands, I submit with- 
out a murmur to his holy will. But until the 
Judge of the earth shall pronounce between us, 
it is my duty to live and die in the defence of my 
people.” The sultan’s answer was hostile and 
decisive: his fortifications were completed; and 
before his departure for Adrianople he stationed 
a vigilant Aga and four hundred Janizaries to 
levy a tribute on the ships of every nation that 
should pass within the reach of their cannon. A 
Venetian vessel, refusing obedience to the new 
lords of the Bosphorus, was sunk with a single 
bullet. ‘The master and thirty sailors escaped in 
the boat; but they were dragged in chains to 
the Porte: the chief was impaled, his companions 
were beheaded; and the historian Ducas!® be- 
held, at Demotica, their bodies exposed to the 
wild beasts. The siege of Constantinople was 
deferred till the ensuing spring; but an Ottoman 
army marched into the Morea to divert the 
force of the brothers of Constantine. At this era 
of calamity one of these princes, the despot 
Thomas, was blessed or afflicted with the birth 
of a son—‘‘the last heir,” says the plaintive 
Phranza, “‘of the last spark of the Roman em- 
pire.”? 

The Greeks and the Turks passed an anxious 
and sleepless winter: the former were kept 
awake by their fears, the latter by their hopes; 
both by the preparations of defence and attack ; 
and the two emperors, who had the most to lose 
or to gain, were the most deeply affected by the 
national sentiment. In Mohammed that senti- 
ment was inflamed by the ardour of his youth 
and temper: he amused his leisure with build- 
ing at Adrianoplc?® the lofty palace of Jehan 
Numa (the watchtower of the world); but his 
serious thoughts were irrevocably bent on the 
conquest of the city of Carsar. At the dead of 
night, about the second watch, he started from 
his bed, and commanded the instant atten- 
dance of his prime vizir. The message. the hour, 
the prince, and his own situation, alarmed the 
guilty conscience of Calil Basha; who had pos- 
sessed the confidence, and advised the restora- 
tion, of Amurath. On the accession of the son 
the vizir was confirmed in his office and the ap- 
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pearances of favour; but the veteran statesman 
was not insensible that he trod on a thin and 
slippery ice, which might break under his foot- 
steps and plunge him in the abyss. His friend- 
ship for the Christians, which might be inno- 
cent under the late reign, had stigmatised him 
with the name of Gabour Ortachi, or foster- 
brother of the infidels;?4 and his avarice enter- 
tained a venal and treasonable correspondence, 
which was detected and punished after the con- 
clusion of the war. On receiving the royal man- 
date, he embraced, perhaps for the last time, his 
wife and children; filled a cup with pieces of 
gold, hastened to the palace, adored the sultan, 
and oflered, according to the Oriental custom, 
the slight tribute of his duty and gratitude.” “It 
is not my wish,” said Mohammed ‘“‘to resume 
my gifts, but rather to heap and multiply them 
on thy head. In my turn I ask a present far 
more valuable and important—Constanti- 
nople.”? As soon as the vizir had recovered from 
his surprise, ‘The same God,” said he, ‘“‘who 
has already given thee so large a portion of the 
Roman empire, will not deny the remnant and 
the capital. His providence, and thy power, 
assure thy success; and myself, with the rest of 
thy faithful slaves, will sacrifice our lives and 
fortunes.” —‘‘Lala’’*5 (or preceptor), continued 
the sultan, ‘‘do you see this pillow? all the night, 
in my agitation, I have pulled it on one side 
and the other; I have risen from my bed, again 
have I lain down, yet sleep has not visited these 
weary eyes. Beware of the gold and silver of the 
Romans: in arms we are superior; and with the 
aid of God, and the prayers of the prophet, we 
shall speedily become masters of Constanti- 
nople.”’ To sound the disposition of his soldiers, 
he often wandered through the streets alonc 
and in disguise; and it was fatal to discover the 
sultan when he wished to escape froin the vul- 
gar cye. His hours were spent in delineating the 
plan of the hostile city; in debating with his 
generals and engineers on what spot he should 
erect his batteries; on which side he should as- 
sault the walls; where he should spring his 
mines; to what place he should apply his scal- 
ing-ladders: and the exercises of the day re- 
peated and proved the lucubrations of the night. 

Among the implements of destruction, he 
studied with peculiar care the recent and tre- 
mendous discovery of the Latins; and his artil- 
lery surpasscd whatever had yet appeared in 
the world. A founder of cannon, a Dane or 
Hungarian, who had been almost starved in 
the Greek service, deserted to the Moslems, and 
was liberally entertained by the ‘Turkish sultan. 
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Mohammed was satisfied with the answer to his 
first question, which he eagerly pressed on the 
artist. ‘Am I able to cast a cannon capable of 
throwing a ball or stone of sufficient size to bat- 
ter the walls of Constantinople? I am not ig- 
norant of their strength; but were they more 
solid than those of Babylon, I could oppose an 
engine of superior power; the position and 
management of that engine must be left to your 
engineers.”” On this assurance a foundry was 
established at Adrianople: the metal was pre- 
pared; and at the end of three months Urban 
produced a piece of brass ordnance of stupen- 
dous and almost incredible magnitude; a 
measure of twelve palms is assigned to the borc; 
and the stone bullet weighed above six hundred 
pounds.*4 A vacant place before the new palace 
was chosen for the first experiment; but to pre- 
vent the sudden and mischievous effects of as- 
tonishment and fear, a proclamation was issued 
that the cannon would be discharged the en- 
suing day. The explosion was felt or heard in a 
circuit of a hundred furlongs: the ball, by the 
force of gunpowder, was driven above a mile; 
and on the spot where it fell, it buried itself a 
fathom deep in the ground. For the conveyance 
of this destructive engine, a frame or carriage of 
thirty waggons was linked together and drawn 
along by a team of sixty oxen: two hundred 
men on both sides were stationed to poise and 
support the rolling weight; two hundred and 
fifty workmen marched befure to smooth the 
way and repair the prides; and near two months 
were employed in a laborious journey of one 
hundred and fifty miles. A lively philosopher? 
derides on this occasion the credulity of the 
Greeks, and obseives, with much reason, that 
we should aiways distrust the exaggerations of a 
vanquished people. He calculates that a ball, 
even of two hundred pounds, would require a 
charge of one hundred and fifty pounds of 
powder; and that the stroke would be feeble 
and impotent, since not a fifteenth part of the 
mass could be inflamed at the same moment. A 
stranger as I am to the art of destruction, I can 
discern that the modcin improvements of ar- 
tillery prefer the number of pieces to the weight 
of metal; the quickness of the fire to the sound, 
or even the consequences, of a single explosion. 
Yet I dare not reject the positive and unani- 
mous evidence of contemporary writers; nor 
can it scem improbable that the first artists, 1n 
their rude and ambitious efforts, should have 
transgressed the standard of moderation. A 
Turkish cannon, more enormous than that of 
Mohammed, still guards the entrance of the 
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Dardanelles; and if the use be inconvenient, it 
has been found on a Jate trial that the effect was 
far from contemptible. A stone bullet of eleven 
hundred pounds’ weight was once discharged 
with three hundred and thirty pounds of pow- 
der: at the distance of six hundred yards it shiv- 
ered into three rocky fragments; traversed the 
strait; and, leaving the waters in a foam, again 
rose and bounded against the opposite hill.?® 
While Mohammed threatened the capital of 
the East, the Greek empcror implored with 
fervent prayers the assistance of earth and 
Heaven. But the invisible powers were deaf to 
his supplications; and Christendom beheld 
with indilference the fall of Constantinople, 
while she derived at least some promise of sup- 
ply from the jealous and temporal policy of the 
sultan of Egypt. Some states were too weak and 
others too remote ; by some the danger was con- 
sidered as imaginary, by others as inevitable: 
the Western princes were involved in their cnd- 
less and domestic quarrels; and the Roman 
pontiff was exasperated by the falsehood or 
obstinacy of the Greeks. Instead of employing 
in their favour the arms and treasures of Italy, 
Nicholas the Fifth had forctold their approach- 
ing ruin; and his honour was engaged in the 
accomplishinent of his prophecy. Perhaps he 
was softened by the last extremity of their dis- 
tress; but his compassion was tardy; his eflorts 
were faint and unavailing; and Constantinople 
had fallen before the squadrons of Genoa and 
Venice could sail from their harbours.*’ Even 
the princes of the Morea and of the Greek 
islands atfected a cold neutrality: the Genoese 
colony of Galata negotiated a private treaty; 
and the sultan indulged them in the delusive 
hope that by his clemency they might survive 
the ruin of the empire. A plebeian crowd and 
some Byzantine nobles basely withdrew from 
the danger of their country; and the avarice of 
the rich denied the einperor, and reserved for 
the Turks, the secret treasures which might 
have raised in their defence whole armies of 
mercenaries.” The indigent and solitary prince 
prepared however to sustain his formidable ad- 
versary; but if his courage were cqual to the 
peril, his strength was inadequate to the con- 
test. In the beginning of the spring the Turkish 
vanguard swept the towns and villages as far as 
the gates of Constantinople: submission was 
spared and protected; whatever presumed to 
resist was exterininated with fire and sword. 
The Greek places on the Black Sea, Mesembria, 
Acheloum, -and Bizon, surrendered on the first 
summons; Sclymbria alone deserved the hon- 
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ours of a siege or blockade; and the bold inhab- 
itants, while they were invested by land, 
launched their boats, pillaged the opposite 
coast of Cyzicus, and sold their captives in the 
public market. But on the approach of Mo- 
hammed himself all was silent and prostrate: 
he first halted at the distance of five miles; and, 
from thence advancing in battle array, planted 
before the gate of St. Romanus the Imperial 
standard; and on the sixth day of April formed 
the rnemorable siege of Constantinople. 

The troops of Asia and Europe extended on 
the right and left from the Propontis to the 
harbour; the Janizaries in the front were sta- 
tioned before the sultan’s tent; the Ottoman 
line was covered by a deep intrenchment; and 
a subordinate army enclosed the suburb of Ga- 
lata, and watched the doubtful faith of the Gen- 
oese. The inquisitive Philelphus, who resided in 
Grecce about thirty years before the siege, is 
confident that all the Turkish forces of any name 
or value could not exceed the number of sixty 
thousand horse and twenty thousand foot; and 
he upbraids the pusillanimity of the nations 
who had tamcely yielded to a handful of barba- 
rians. Such indeed might be the regular estab- 
lishment of the Capicul:,”* the troops of the Porte 
who marched with the prince, and were paid 
from his royal treasury. But the bashaws, in 
their respective governments, maintained or 
levied a provincial militia; many lands were 
held by a military tenure; many volunteers 
were attracted by the hope of spoil; and the 
sound of the holy trumpet invited a swarm of 
hungry and fearless fanatics, who might con- 
tribute at least to muluply the terrors, and ina 
first attack to blunt the swords of the Christians. 
The whole mass of the ‘Turkish powers 1s mag- 
nified by Ducas. Chalcocondyles, and Leonard 
of Chios, to the amount of three or four hun- 
dred thousand men; but Phranza was a less re- 
mute and inore accurate judge; and his precise 
definition of two hundred and fifty-cight thou- 
sand does not exceed the measure of experience 
and probability.2° The navy of the besiegers 
was less formidable: the Propontis was over- 
spread with three hundred and twenty sail; but 
of these no more than eighteen could be rated as 
galleys of war; and the far greater part must be 
degraded to the condition of store-ships and 
transports, which poured into the camp fresh 
supplies of men, ammunition, and provisions. 
In her last decay Constantinople was. still 
peopled with more than a hundred thousand 
inhabitants; but these numbers are found in the 
accounts, not of war, but of captivity; and they 
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mostly consisted of mechanics, of priests, of 
women, and of men devoid of that spirit which 
even women have sometimes exerted for the 
common safety. I can suppose, I could almost 
excuse, the reluctance of subjects to serve on a 
distant frontier, at the will of a tyrant; but the 
man who dares not expose his life in the defence 
of his children and his property has lost in so- 
ciety the first and most active energies of na- 
ture. By the emperor’s command a particular 
inquiry had been made through the streets and 
houses, how many of the citizens, or even of the 
monks, were able and willing to bear arms for 
their country. The lists were intrusted to 
Phranza ;*! and after a diligent addition he in- 
formed his master, with grief and surprise, that 
the national defence was reduced to four thou- 
sand nine hundred and seventy Romans. Be- 
tween Constantine and his faithful minister this 
comfortless secret was preserved; and a suf- 
ficient proportion of shields, cross-bows, and 
muskets, was distributed from the arsenal to the 
city bands. They derived some accession from a 
body of two thousand strangers, under the com- 
mand of John Justiniani, a noble Genoese; a 
liberal donative was advanced to these auxil- 
iarics; and a princely recompense, the isle of 
Lemnos, was promised to the valour and vic- 
tory of their chief. A strong chain was drawn 
across the mouth of the harbour: it was sup- 
ported by some Greek and Italian vessels of 
war and merchandise; and the ships of every 
Christian nation, that successively arrived from 
Candia and the Black Sea, were detained for 
the public service. Against the’ powers of the 
Ottoman empire, a city of the extent of thir- 
teen, perhaps of sixteen, miles was defended by 
a scanty garrison of seven or eight thousand 
soldiers. Europe and Asia were open to the he- 
siegers; but the strength and provisions of the 
Greeks must sustain a daily decrease; nor could 
they indulge the expectation of any foreign 
succour or supply. 

The primitive Romans would have drawn 
their swords in the resolution of death or con- 
quest. The primitive Christians might have em- 
braced each other, and awaited in patience and 
charity the stroke of martyrdom. But the 
Greeks of Constantinople were animated only 
by the spirit of religion, and that spirit was pro- 
ductive only of animosity and discord. Before 
his death the emperor John Palawologus had re- 
nounced the unpopular measure of a union 
with the Latins; nor was the idea revived till 
the distress of his brother Constantine imposed 
a last trial of flattery and dissimulation.*? With 
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the demand of temporal aid his ambassadors 
were instructed to mingle the assurance of spir- 
itual obedience: his neglect of the church was 
excused by the urgent cares of the state; and 
his orthodox wishes solicited the presence of a 
Roman legate. The Vatican had been too often 
deluded; yet the signs of repentance could not 
decently be overlooked; a legate was more 
easily granted than an army; and about six 
months before the final destruction, the car- 
dinal Isidore of Russia appeared in that char- 
acter with a retinue of priests and soldiers. The 
emperor saluted him as a friend and father; re- 
spectfully listened to his public and private 
sermons; and with the most obsequious of the 
clergy and laymen subscribed the act of union, 
as it had been ratified in the council of Florence. 
On the twelfth of December the two nations, in 
the church of St. Sophia, joined in the com- 
munion of sacrifice and prayer; and the names 
of the two pontifis were solemnly commem- 
orated; the names of Nicholas the Fifth, the 
vicar of Christ, and of the patriarch Gregory, 
who had been driven into exile by a rebellious 
people. 

But the dress and language of the Latin priest 
who officiated at the altar were an object of 
scandal; and it was observed with horror that 
he consecrated a cake or wafer of unleavened 
bread, and poured cold water into the cup of 
the sacrament. A national historian acknow!l- 
edges with a blush that none of his countrymen, 
not the emperor Mimself, were sincere in this 
occasional conformity.** Their hasty and un- 
conditional submission was palliated by a 
proinise of future revisal; but the best, or the 
worst, of their excuscs was the confession of 
their own perjury. When they were pressed by 
the reproaches of their honest brethren, ‘““Have 
patience,” they whispered, ‘Shave patience till 
God shall have delivered the city from the 
great dragon who secks to devour us. You shiall 
then perceive whether we are truly reconciled 
with the Azymites.”” But paticnce is not the at- 
tribute of zeal; nor can the arts of a court be 
adaptcd to the freedom and violence of popular 
enthusiasm. From the dome of St, Sophia the 
inhabitants of either sex, and of every degree, 
rushed in crowds td the cell of the monk Gen- ° 
nadius,*4 to consul¢ the oracle of the church. 
The holy man was invisible; entranced, as it 
should seem, in deep meditation, or divine 
rapture: but he had exposed on the door of his 
cell a speaking tablet; and they successively 
withdrew, after reading these tremendous words: 
*© miserable Romans, why will ye abandon 
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the truth; and why, instead of confiding in God 
will ye put your trust in the Italians? In losing 
your faith you will lose your city. Have mercy 
on me, O Lord! I protest in thy presence that I 
am innocent of the crime. O miserable Romans, 
consider, pause, and repent. At the same mo- 
ment that you renounce the religion of your 
fathers, hy embracing impiety, you submit to a 
foreign servitude.” According to the advice of 
Gennadius, the religious virgins, as pure as 
angels, and as proud as demons, rejected the act 
of union, and abjured all communion with the 
present and future associates of the Latins; and 
their cxample was applauded and imitated by 
the greatest part of the clergy and people. From 
the monastery the devout Greeks dispersed 
themselves in the taverns; drank confusion to 
the slaves of the pope; emptied their glasses in 
honour of the image of the holy Virgin; and 
besought her to defend against Mohammed the 
city which she had formerly saved from Chos- 
roes and the Chagan. In the double intoxica- 
tion of zeal and wine, they valiantly exclaimed, 
‘‘What occasion have we for succour, or union, 
or I ati *? far from us be the worship of the 
Azymites!” During the winter that preceded 
the Turkish conquest the nation was distracted 
bv this epidemical frenzy; and the scason of 
Lent, the approach of Easter, instead of breath- 
ing charity and love, served only to fortify the 
obstinacy and influence of the zealots. The 
confessors scrutinised and alarmed the con- 
science of their votaries, and a rigorous penance 
was imposed on those who had received the 
communion from a priest who had given an 
express or tacit consent to the union. His service 
at the altar propagated the infection to the 
mute and simple spectators of the ceremony: 
they forfeited, by the impure spectacle, the 
virtue of the sacerdotal character; nor was it 
lawful, even in danger of sudden death, to in- 
voke the assistance of their prayers or absolu- 
tion. No sooner had the church of St. Sophia 
been polluted by the Latin sacrifice than it was 
deserted as a Jewish synagogue, or a heathen 
temple, by the clergy and people; and a vast 
and gloomy silence prevailed in that vencrable 
dome, which had so often smoked with a cloud 
of incense, blazed with innumerable lights, and 
resounded with the voice of prayer and thanks- 
giving. The Latins were the most odious of 
heretics and infidels; and the first minister of 
the empire, the great duke, was heard to declare 
that he had rather behold in Constantinople 
the turban of Mohammed than the pope’s tiara 
or a cardinal’s hat.*® A sentiment so unworthy 
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of Christians and patriots was familiar and fatal 
to the Greeks: the emperor was deprived of the 
affection and support of his subjects; and their 
native cowardice was sanctified by resignation 
to the divine decree or the visionary hope of a 
miraculous deliverance. 

Of the triangle which composes the figure of 
Constantinople the two sides along the sea were 
made inaccessible to an enemy; the Propontis 
by nature, and the harbour by art. Between the 
two waters, the basis of the triangle, the land 
side was protected by a double wall and a deep 
ditch of the depth of one hundred feet. Against 
this line of fortification, which Phranza, an eye 
witness, prolongs to the measure of six miles,** 
the Ottomans directed their principal attack; 
and the emperor, after distributing the service 
and command of the most perilous stations, 
undertook the defence of the external wall. In 
the first days of the siege the Greek soldiers de- 
scended into the ditch, or sallied into the field; 
but they soon discovered that, in the proportion 
of their numbers, one Christian was of more 
value than twenty Turks; and, after these bold 
preludes, they were prudently content to main- 
tain the rampart with their missile weapons. 
Nor should this prudence be accused of pusil- 
lanimity. The nation was indeed pusillanimous 
and base; but the last Constantine deserves the 
name of a hero: his noble band of volunteers 
was inspired with Roman virtue; and the for- 
eign auxiliaries supported the honour of the 
Western chivalry. The incessant volleys of 
lances and arrows were accompanied with the 
smoke, the sound, and the fire of their musketry 
and cannon. Their smaijl arms discharged at 
the same time either five, or even ten, balls of 
lead, of the size of a walnut; and, according to 
the closeness of the ranks and the force of the 
powder, several breastplates and bodies were 
transpierced by the same shot. But the ‘Turkish 
approaches were soon sunk in trenches or cov- 
ered with ruins. Each day added to the science 
of the Christians; but their inadequate stock of 
gunpowder was wasted in the operations of each 
day. Their ordnance was not powerful cither in 
size or number; and if they possessed some 
heavy cannon. they feared to plant them on the 
walls, lest the aged structure should be shaken 
and overthrown by the explosion.*’ The same 
destructive secret had been revealed to the 
Moslems; by whom it was employed with the 
superior energy of zeal, riches, and despotism. 
The great cannon of Mohammed has been sep- 
arately noticed; an important and visible ob- 
ject in the history of the times: but that enor- 
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mous engine was flanked by two fellows almost 
of equal magnitude:** the long order of the 
Turkish artillery was pointed against the walls; 
fourteen batteries thundered at once on the 
most accessible places; and of one of these it is 
ambiguously expressed that it was mounted 
with one hundred and thirty guns, or that it dis- 
charged one hundred and thirty bullets. Yet in 
the power and activity of the sultan we may 
discern the infancy of the new science. Under a 
master who counted the moments the great 
cannon could be loaded and fired no more than 
seven times in one day.® ‘The heated metal un- 
fortunately burst; several workmen were de- 
stroyed, and the skill of an artist was adinired 
who bethought himself of preventing the dan- 
ger and the accident. by pouring oil, after each 
explosion, into the mouth of the cannon. 

The first random shots were productive of 
more sound than effect; and it was by the ad- 
vice of a Christian that the engineers were 
taught to level their aim against the two oppo- 
site sides of the salient angles of a bastion. How- 
ever imperfect, the weight and repetition of the 
fire madc some impression on the walls; and 
the Turks, pushing their approaches to the edge 
of the ditch, attempted to fill the enormous 
chasm and to build a road to the assault.‘° In- 
numerable fascines, and hoesheads, and trunks 
of trees, were heaped on each other; and such 
was the impctuosity of the throng, that the fore- 
most and the weakest were pushed headlong 
down the precipice and instantly buried under 
the accumulated mass. To fill the ditch was the 
toil of the besiegers; to clear away the rubbish 
was the safety of the besieged; and, after a long 
and bloody conflict, the web that had been 
woven in the day was still unravelled in the night. 
The next resource of Mohammed was the prac- 
tice of mines; but the soil was rocky; in every 
attempt he was stopped and undermined by the 
Christian engineers; nor had the art been yet 
invented of replenishing those subterrancous 
passages with gunpowder and blowing whole 
towers and cities into the air.“ A circumstance 
that distinguishes the siege of Constantinople is 
the reunion of the ancient and modern artillery. 
The cannon were intermingled with the me- 
chanical engines for casting stones and darts; 
the bullet and the battering-ram were directed 
against the same walls; nor had the discovery 
of gunpowder superseded the use of the liquid 
and unextinguishable fire. A wooden turret of 
the largest size was advanced on rollers: this 
portable magazine of ammunition and fascines 
was protected by a threefold covering of oulls’ 
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hides ; incessant volleys were securely discharged 
from the loopholes; in the front three doors 
were contrived for the alternate sally and re- 
treat of the soldiers and workmen. They as- 
cended by a staircase to the upper platform, 
and, as high as the level of that platform, a 
scaling-ladder could be raised by pulleys to form 
a bridge and grapple with the adverse rampart. 
By these various arts of annoyance, some as new 
as they were pernicious to the Greeks, the tower 
of St. Romanus was at length overturned: after 
a severe struggle the Turks were repulsed from 
the breach and interrupted by darkness; but 
they trusted that with the return of light they 
should renew the attack with fresh vigour and 
decisive success, Of this pause of actiun, this in- 
terval of hope, each moment was improved by 
the activity of the emperor and Justiniani, who 
passed the night on the spot, and urged the 
labours which involved the safety of the church 
and city. At the dawn of day the impatient sul- 
tan perceived, with astonishment and pricf, that 
his wooden turret had been reduced to ashes. 
the ditch was cleared and restored, and the 
tower of St. Romanus was again strong and en- 
tire. He deplored the failure of his design, and 
uttered a profane exclamation, that the word 
of the thirty-seven thousand prophets should 
not have compelled him to believe that such a 
work, jn so short a time, could have been ac- 
comphshed by the infidels. 

The generosity of the Christian princes was 
cold and tardy; but in the first apprehension of 
a siege Constantine had negotiated, in the isles 
of the Archipelago, the Morea, and Sneily, the 
most indispensable supplies. As carly as the be- 
ginning of April, five* great ships, equipped for 
merchandise and war, would have sailed from 
the haibour of Chios, had not the wind blown 
obstinately from the north." One of these ships 
bore the Imperial flag; the remaiming four be- 
longed to the Genoese; and they were laden 
with wheat and barley, with wine, oil, and veg- 
etables, and, above all, with soldiers and mar- 
iners, for the service of the capital. After a 
tedious delay a gentle breeze, and on the second 
day a strong galc from the south, carried them 
through the Hellespont and the Propontis; but 
the city was already invested by sea and land, 
and the Turkish flect, at the entrance of the 
Bosphorus, was stretched from shore to shore, in 
the form of a crescent, to intercept, or at least 
to repel, these bold ausiliaries. The reader who 
has present to his mind the geographical picture 
of Constantinople will conceive and admire the 
greatness of the spectacle. ‘The five Christian 
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ships continued to advance with joyful shouts, 
and a full press both of sails and oars, against 
the hostile fleet of three hundred vessels; and 
the rampart, the camp, the coasts of Europe 
and Asia, were lined with innumerable spec- 
tators, who anxiously awaited the event of this 
momentous succour. At the first view that event 
could not appear doubtful; the superiority of 
the Moslems was beyond all measure or ac- 
count, and, in a calm, their numbers and valour 
must inevitably have prevailed. But their hasty 
and imperfect navy had been created, not by 
the genius of the people, but by the will of the 
sultan: in the height of their prosperity the 
Turks have acknowledged that, if God had 
given them the earth, he had left the sea to the 
infidels ;44 and a series of defeats, a rapid prog- 
ress of decay, had established the truth of their 
modest confession. Except cighteen galleys of 
some force, the rest of their fleet consisted of 
open boats, rudely constructed and awkwardly 
managed, crowded with troops, and destitute of 
cannon; and since courave arises in a great 
measure from the consciousness of strength, the 
bravest of the Janizaries inight tremble on a 
new element. In the Christian squadron five 
stout and lofty ships were guided by skilful 
pilots, and manned with the veterans of Italy 
and Greece, long practised in the arts and perils 
of the sea. Their weight was directed to sink or 
scatter the weak obstacles that impeded their 
passage: their artillery swept the waters; their 
liquid fire was poured on the heads of the ad- 
versaries, who, with the design of boarding, 
presumed to approach them; and the winds 
and waves are always on the side of the ablest 
navigators, In this conflict the Imperial vessel, 
which had been almost overpowered, was res- 
cued by the Genoese; but the Turks, in a dis- 
tant and a closer attack, were twice repulsed 
with considerable loss. Mohammed himself sat 
on horseback on the beach, to encourage their 
valour by his voice and presence, by the prom- 
ise of reward, and by fear more potent than the 
fear of the enemy. The passions of his soul, and 
even the gestures of his body,‘’ seemed (to imi- 
tate the actions of the combatants; and, as if he 
had been the lord of nature, he spurred his 
horse with a fearless and impotent cffort into 
the sea. His loud reproaches, and the clamours 
of the camp, urged the Ottomans to a third 
attack, more fatal and bloody than the two 
former; and I must repeat, though I cannot 
credit, the evidence of Phranza, who affirms, 
from their own mouth, that they lost above 
twelve thousand men in the slaughter of the 
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day. They fled in disorder to the shores of 
Europe and Asia, while the Christian squadron, 
triumphant and unhurt, steered along the Bos- 
phorus, and securely anchored within the chain 
of the harbour. In the confidence of victory, 
they boasted that the whole Turkish power 
must have yielded to their arms; but the ad- 
miral, or captain bashaw, found some consol- 
ation for a painful wound in his eye, by repre- 
senting that accident as the cause of his defeat. 
Baltha Ogli was a renegade of the race of the 
Bulgarian princes: his military character was 
tainted with the unpopular vice of avarice; and 
under the despotism of the prince or people, 
misfortune is a sufficient evidence of guilt. His 
rank and services were annihilated by the dis- 
pleasure of Mohammed. In the royal presence, 
the captain bashaw was extended on the ground 
by four slaves, and received one hundred strokes 
with a golden rod:** his death had been pro- 
nounced, and he adored the clemency of the 
sultan, who was satisfied with the milder pun- 
ishment of confiscation and exile. ‘The intro- 
duction of this supply revived the hopes of the 
Greeks, and accused the supineness of their 
Western allies. Amidst the deserts of Anatolia 
and the rocks of Palestine, the millions of the 
crusades had buried themselves in a voluntary 
and inevitable grave; but the situation of the 
Imperial city was strong against her enemies, 
and accessible to her friends; and a rational 
and moderate armament of the maritime states 
might have saved the relics of the Roman name, 
and maintained a Christian fortress in the heart 
of the Ottoman eimpire. Yet this was the sole 
and feeble attempt for the deliverance of Con- 
stantuinople: the more distant powers were in- 
sensible of its danger; and the ambassador of 
Hungary, or at least of Huniades, resided in the 
Turkish camp, to remove the fears and to direct 
the operations of the sultan." 

It was difficult for the Greeks to penetrate the 
secret of the divan; yet the Greeks are per- 
suaded that a resistance so obstinate and sur- 
prising had fatigued the perseverance of Mo- 
hammed. He began to meditate a retreat; and 
the siege would have been speedily raised, if the 
ambition and jealousy of the second vizir had 
not opposed the perfidious advice of Calil Ba- 
shaw, who still maintained a secret correspond- 
ence with the Byzantine court. The reduction 
of the city appeared to be hopeless, unless a 
double attack could be made from the harbour 
as well as from the land; but the harbour was 
inaccessible: an impenetrable chain was now 
defended by eight large ships, more than twenty 
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of a smaller size, with several galleys and sloops; 
and, instead of forcing this barrier, the Turk 
might apprehend a naval sally and a second 
encounter in the open sea. In this perplexity 
the genius of Mohammed conceived and exe- 
cuted a plan of a bold and marvellous cast, of 
transporting by land his lighter vessels and 
military stores from the Bosphorus into the 
higher part of the harbour. The distance is 
about ten miles; the ground is uneven, and was 
overspread with thickets; and, as the road must 
be opened behind the suburb of Galata, their 
free passage or total destruction must depend 
on the option of the Genoese. But these selfish 
merchants were ambitious of the favour of 
being the last devoured, and the deficiency of 
art was supplied by the strength of obedient 
myriads. A level way was covered with a broad 
platform of strong and solid planks; and to 
render them more slippery and smooth, they 
were anointed with the fat of sheep and oxen. 
Fourscore light galleys and brigantines of fifty 
and thirty oars were disembarked on the Bos- 
phorus shore, arranged successively on rollers, 
and drawn forwards by the power of men and 
pulleys. Two guides or pilots were stationed at 
the helm and the prow of each vessel: the sails 
were unfurled to the winds, and the labour was 
checred by song and acclamation. In the course 
of a single night this Turkish fleet painfully 
climbed the hill, steered over the plain, and was 
launched from the declivity into-the shallow 
waters of the harbour, far above the molestation 
of the deeper vesscls of the Greeks. The real im- 
portance of this operation was magnified by the 
consternation and confidence which it inspired; 
but the notorious, unquestionable fact was dis- 
played before the eyes, and is recorded by the 
pens, of the two nations.** A similar stratagem 
had been repeatedly practised by the ancients ;® 
the Ottoman galleys (I must again repeat) 
should be considered as large boats; and, if we 
compare the magnitude and the distance, the 
obstacles and the means, the boasted miracle®° 
has perhaps been equalled by the industry of 
our own times.® As soon as Mohammed had 
occupied the upper harbour with a fleet and 
army, he constructed in the narrowest part a 
bridge, or rather mole, of fifty cubits in breadth 
and one hundred in length: it was formed of 
casks and hogsheads, joined with rafters, linked 
with iron, and covered with a solid floor. On 
this floating battery he planted one of his largest 
cannon, while the fourscore galleys, with troops 
and scaling-ladders, approached the most acces- 
sible side, which had formerly been stormed by 
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the Latin conquerors. The indolence of the Chris- 
tians has been accused for not destroying these 
unfinished works; but their fire, by a superior 
fire, was controlled and silenced; nor were they 
wanting in a nocturnal attempt to burn the 
vessels as well as the bridge of the sultan. His 
vigilance prevented their approach: their fore- 
most galliots were sunk or taken; forty youths, 
the bravest of Italy and Greece, were inhuman- 
ly massacred at his command: nor could the 
emperor’s grief be assuaged by the just though 
cruel retaliation of exposing froin the walls the 
heads of two hundred and sixty Musulman 
captives. After a siege of forty days the fate of 
Constantinople could no longer be averted. 
The diminutive garrison was exhausted by a 
double attack: the fortifications, which had 
stood for ages against hostile violence, were dis- 
mantled on all sides by the Ottoman cannon; 
many breaches were opened, and near the gate 
of St. Romanus four towers had been levelled 
with the ground. For the payment of his fecble 
and mutinous troops, Constantine wascompelled 
to despoil the churches with the promise of a 
fourfold restitution; and his sacrilege offered a 
new reproach to the enemies of the union. A 
spirit of discord impaired the remnant of the 
Christian strength: the Genoese and Venetian 
auxiliarics asserted the pre-eminence of their 
respective service; and Justiniani and the great 
duke, whose ambition was not extinguished by 
the common danger, accused each other of 
treachery and cowardice. 

During the siege of Constantinople the words 
of peace and capitulation had been sometimes 
pronounced; and several embassies had passed 
between the camp and the city. The Greek 
emperor was humbled by adversity; and would 
have yielded to any terms compatible with re- 
ligion and royalty. ‘The Turkish sultan was de- 
sirous of sparing the blood of his soldiers; still 
more desirous of securing for his own use the 
Byzantine treasures; and he accomplished a 
sacred duty in presenting to the Gabours the 
choice of circumcision, of tribute, or of death. 
The avarice of Mohammed tight have been 
satisfied with an annual sum of one hundred 
thousand ducats; but his ambition grasped the 
capital of the East: to the prince he offered a 
rich equivalent, to the people a free toleration, 
or a safe departure; but after some fruitless 
treaty, he declared his resolution of finding 
either a throne or a grave under the walls of 
Constantinople. A sense of honour, and the fear 
of universal reproach, forbade Palxologus to 
resign the city into the hands of the Ottomans; 
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and he determined to abide the last extremities 
of war. Several days were employed by the sul- 
tan in the preparations of the assault; and a 
respite was granted by his favourite science of 
astrology, which had fixed on the twenty-ninth 
of May as the fortunate and fatal hour. On the 
evening of the twenty-seventh he issued his final 
orders; assembled in his presence the military 
chiefs; and dispersed his heralds through the 
camp to proclaim the duty and the motives of 
the perilous enterprise. Fear is the first principle 
of a despotic government; and his menaces 
were expressed in the Oriental style, that the 
fugitives and deserters, had they the wings of a 
bird,*? should not escape from his inexorable 
justice. The greatest part of his bashaws and 
Janizaries were the offspring of Christian 
parents: but the glories of the ‘Turkish nate 
were perpetuated by successive adoption; and 
in the gradual change of individuals, the spirit 
of a legion, a regiment, or an oda, is kept alive 
by immutation and discipline. In this holy war- 
fare the Moslems were exhorted to purify their 
ininds with prayer, their bodies with seven 
abluuuis, and to abstain from food till the close 
of the ensuing day. A crowd of dervishes visited 
the tents, to instil the desire of martyrdom, and 
the assurance of spending an immortal youth 
amidst the rivers and gardens of paradise, and 
in the embraces of the black-eyed virgins. Yet 
Mohammed principally trusted to the efficacy 
of temporal and visible rewards. A double pay 
was promised to the victorious troops; “The 
city and the buildings,” said Mohammed, “‘are 
mine; but I resign to your valour the captives 
and the spoil, the treasures of gold and beauty; 
be rich and be happy. Many are the provinces 
of my empire: the intrepid soldier who first 
ascends the walls of Constantinople shall be re- 
warded with the governinent of the fairest and 
most wealthy; and my gratitude shall accuniu- 
late his honours and fortunes above the mca- 
sure of his own hopcs.”’ Such various and potent 
motives diffused among the Turks a general 
ardour, regardless of life and impatient for ac- 
tion: the camp re-echoed with the Moslem 
shouts of “‘God is God: there is but one God, 
and Mohammed is the apostle of God;”** and 
the sea and land, from Galata to the seven 
towers, were illuminated by the blaze of their 
nocturnal fires. 

Far different was the state of the Christians; 
who, with loud and impotent complaints, de- 
plored the guilt, or the punishment, of their 
sins. The celestial image of the Virgin had been 
exposed in solemn procession; but their divine 
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patroness was deaf to their entreaties: they 
accused the obstinacy of the emperor for re- 
fusing a timely surrender; anticipated the hor- 
rors of their fate; and sighed for the repose and 
security of Turkish servitude. The noblest of 
the Greeks and the bravest of the allies, were 
summoncd to the palace, to prepare them, on 
the evening of the twenty-eighth, for the duties 
and dangers of the general assault. The last 
speech of Palaolugus was the funeral oration of 
the Rornan empire :** he promised, he conjured, 
and he vainly attempted to infuse the hope 
which was extinguished in his own mind. In 
this world all was comfortless and gloomy; and 
neither the Gospel nor the church have pro- 
posed any conspicuous recompense to the heroes 
who fall in the service of their country. But the 
example of their prince, and the confinement 
of a siege, had armed these warriors with the 
courage of despair; and the pathetic scene is 
described by the feclings of the historian 
Phrdhza, who was himself present at this 
mournful assembly. ‘They wept, they embraced: 
regardless of their families and fortunes, they 
devoted their lives; and each commander, de- 
parting to his station, maintained all night a vig- 
ilant and anxious watch on the rampart. The 
empcror, and some faithful companions, entered 
the dome of St. Sophia, which in a few hours 
was to be converted into a mosque; and de- 
voutly received, with tears and prayers, the 
sacrament of the holy communion. He reposed 
some moments in the palace, which resounded 
with cries and lamentations; solicited the par- 
don of all whom he might have injured ;°* and 
mounted on horseback to visit the guards. and 
explore the motions of the enemy. The distress 
and fall of the last Constantine are more glori- 
ous than the long prosperity of the Byzantine 
Cirsars. 

In the confusion of darkness an assailant may 
sometimes succeed ; but in this great and general 
attack, the military judgment and astrological 
knowledge of Mohammed advised him to ex- 
pect the morning, the memorable twenty-ninth 
of May, in the fourteen hundred and fifty-thiid 
year of the Christian era. The preceding night 
had been strenuously employed: the troops, the 
cannon, and the fascines were advanced to the 
edge of the ditch, which in many parts presented 
a smooth and level passage to the breach; and 
his fourscore galleys almost touched, with the 
prows and their scaling ladders, the less defen- 
sible walls of the harbour. Linder pain of death, 
silence was enjoined; but the physical laws of 
motion and sound are not obedient to discipline 
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or fear: each individual might suppress his 
voice and measure his footsteps; but the march 
and labour of thousands must inevitably pro- 
duce a strange confusion of dissonant clamours, 
which reached the ears of the watchmen of the 
towers. At daybreak, without the customary 
signal of the morning gun, the Turks assaulted 
the city by sea and land; and the similitude of a 
twined or twisted thread has been applied to 
the closeness and continuity of their line of at- 
tack. ®’ The foremost ranks consisted of the refuse 
of the host, a voluntary crowd who fought with- 
out order or command; of the feebleness of age 
or childhood, of peasants and vagrants, and of 
all who had joined the camp in the blind hope 
of plunder and martyrdom. The common im- 
pulse drove them onwurds to the wall; the most 
audacious to climb were instantly precipitated ; 
and not a dart, not a bullet, of the Christians, 
was idly wasted on the accumulated throng. But 
their strength and ammunition were exhausted 
in this laborious defence: the ditch was filled 
with the bodies of the slain; they supported the 
footsteps of their companions; and of this de- 
voted vanguard the death was more serviceable 
than the life. Under their respective bashaws 
and sanjaks, the troops of Anatolia and Ro- 
mania were successively led to the charge: their 
progress was various and doubtful; but, after a 
conflict of two hours, the Greeks stil! main- 
tained and improved their advantage; and the 
voice of the emperor was heard, encouraging 
his soldiers to achieve, by a last effort, the de- 
liverance of their country. In that fatal moment 
the Janizaries arose, fresh, vigorous, and invin- 
cible. The sultan himself on horseback, with an 
iron mace in his hand, was the spectator and 
judge of their valour; he was surrounded by ten 
thousand of his domestic troops, whom he re- 
served for the decisive occasion; and the tide of 
battle was directed and impelled by his voice 
and cye. His numerous ministers of justice were 
posted behind the line, to urge, to restrain, and 
to punish; and if danger was in the front, shame 
and inevitable death were in the rear, of the 
fugitives. The cries of fear and of pain were 
drowned in the martial music of drums, trum- 
pets, and attaballs; and experience has proved 
that the mechanical operation of sounds, by 
quickening the circulation of the blood and 
spirits, will act on the human machine more 
forcibly than the eloquence of reason and hon- 
our. From the lines, the galleys, and the bridge, 
the Ottoman artillery thundered on all sides; 
and the camp and city, the Grecks and the 
Turks, were involved in a cloud of smoke, which 
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could only be dispelled by the final deliverance 
or destruction of the Roman empire. The single 
combats of the heroes of history or fable amuse 
our fancy and engage our affections: the skilful 
evolutions of war may inform the mind, and 
improve a necessary, though pernicious, sci- 
ence. But in the uniform and odious pictures of 
a general assault, all is blood, and horror, and 
confusion; nor shall I strive, at the distance of 
three centuries and a thousand miles, to delin- 
eate a scene of which there could be no spec- 
tators, and of which the actors themselves were 
incapable of forming any just or adequate idea. 

The immnediate loss of Constantinople may 
be ascribed to the bullet, or arrow, which 
pierced the gauntlet of John Justiniani. The 
sight of his blood, and the exquisite pain, ap- 
palled the courage of the chicf, whose arms and 
counsels were the firmest rampart of the city. 
As he withdrew from his station in quest of a 
surgeon, his flight was perceived and stopped 
by the indefatigable emperor. ‘‘Your wound,” 
exclaimed Pal.colugus, “is slight; the danger is 
pressing: your presence is necessary; and 
whither will you retire?’’—‘‘I will retire,” said 
the trembling Genoese, “by the same road 
which God has opened to the Turks;” and at 
these words he hastily passed through one of 
the breaches of the inner wall. By this pusillan- 
imous act he stained the honours of a military 
life; and the few days which he survived in Ga- 
lata, or the isle of Chios, were embittered by his 
own and the public reproach. His example 
was imitated by the greatest part of the Latin 
auxiliaries, and the defence began to slacken 
when the attack was pressed with redoubled 
vigour. The number of the Ottomans was fiftv. 
perhaps a hundred, titnes superior to that of 
the Christians; the double walls were reduced 
by the cannon to a heap of ruins: in a circuit of 
several miles some places must be found more 
easy of access, or more feebly guarded; and if 
the besiegers could penctrate in a single point, 
the whole city was irrecoverably lost. The first 
who deserved the sultan’s reward was Hassan 
the Janizary, of gigantic stature and strength. 
With his scimitar in one hand and his buckler 
in the other, he ascended the outward fortifica- 
tion: of the thirty Janizaries who were emulous 
of his valour, eighteen perished in the bold ad- 
venture. Hassan and his twelve companions 
had reached the summit: the giant was precip- 
itated from the rampart: he rose on one knce, 
and was again oppressed by a shower of darts 
and stones. But his success had proved that the 
achievement was possible: the walls and towers 
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were instantly covered with a swarm of Turks; 
and the Greeks, now driven from the vantage 
ground, were overwhelmed by increasing inulti- 
tudes. Amidst these multitudes, the emperor,” 
who accomplished all the duties of a general 
and a soldier, was long seen and finally lost. The 
nobles, who fought round his person, sustained, 
till their last breath, the honourable names of 
Palzologus and Cantacuzene: his mournful 
exclamation was heard, ‘‘Cannot there be found 
a Christian to cut off iny head?’’®® and his last 
fear was that of falling alive into the hands of 
the infidels.“ ‘The prudent despair of Constan- 
tine cast away the purple: amidst the tumult he 
fell by an unknown hand, and his body was 
buried under a mountain of the slain. After his 
death resistance and order were no more: the 
Greeks fled towards the city; and many were 
pressed and stifled in the narrow pass of the gate 
of St. Romanus. The victorious Turks rushed 
through the breaches of the inner wall; and as 
they advanced into the streets, they were soon 
joined by their brethren, who had forced the 
vate Phenar on the side of the harbour.® In the 
first hea. “f the pursuit about two thousand 
Christians were put to the sword; but avarice 
soon prevailed over cruelty; and the victors ac- 
knowledged that they should immediately have 
given quarter, if the valour of the emperor and 
his chosen bands had not prepared them for a 
sinilar Opposition in every part of the capital. 
Jt was thus, after a siege of fifty-three days, that 
Constantinople, which had defied the power of 
Chosroes, the Chagan, and the caliphs, was ir- 
retrievably subdued by the arms of Mohammed 
the Second. Her cmpire only had been sub- 
verted by the Latins: her religion was trampled 
in the dust by the Moslem conquerors. * 

The tidings of misfortune fly with a rapid 
wing; yet such was the extent of Constantinople, 
that the more distant quarters might prolong, 
some moments, the happy ignorance of their 
ruin.®4 But in the general consternation, in the 
feelings of selfish or social anxiety, in the tumult 
and thunder of the assault, a sleepless night and 
morning must have elapsed; nor can I believe 
that many Grecian ladies were awakened by the 
Janizaries from a sound and tranquil slumber. 
On the assurance of the public calamity, the 
houses and convents were instantly deserted; 
and the trembling inhabitants flocked together 
in the strects, like a herd of timid animals, as if 
accumulated weakness could be productive of 
strength, or in the vain hope that aiid the 
crowd each individual might be safe and invis- 
ible. From every part of the capital they flowed 
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into the church of St. Sophia: in the space of an 
hour, the sanctuary, the choir, the nave, the 
upper and lower galleries, were filled with the 
multitudes of fathers and husbands, of women 
and children, of priests, monks, and religious 
virgins: the doors were barred on the inside, and 
they sought protection from the sacred dome 
which they had so lately abhorred as a profane 
and polluted edifice. ‘Their confidence was 
founded on the prophecy of an enthusiast or 
impostor, that one day the Turks would enter 
Constantinople, and pursue the Romans as far 
as the column of Constantine in the square be- 
fore St. Sophia: but that this would be the term 
of their calamities; that an angel would descend 
from heaven with a sword in his hand, and 
would deliver the empire, with that celestial 
weapon, to a poor man seated at the foot of the 
column. ‘““Take this sword,”’ would he say, “‘and 
avenge the people of the Lord.” At these ani- 
mating words the Turks would instantly fly, 
and tNe victorious Romans would drive them 
from the West, and from all Anatolia, as far as 
the frontiers of Persia. It is on this occasion that 
Ducas, with some fancy and much. truth, up- 
braids the discord and obstinacy of the Greeks. 
“Had that angel appeared.” exclaims the his- 
torian, “lad he offered to exterminate your 
foes if you would consent to the union of the 
church. even then, in that fatal moment, you 
would have rejected your safety, or have de- 
ceived your God.’’® 

While they expected the descent of the tardy 
angel, the doors were broken with axes; and as 
the Turks encountered no resistance, their 
bloodless hands were employed in selecting and 
securing the multitude of their prisoners. Youth, 
beauty, and the appearance of wealth, attracted 
their choice; and the right of property was de- 
cided among themselves bv a prior seizure, by 
personal strength, and by the authority of com- 
mand. In the space of an hour the male captives 
were bound with cords, the females with their 
veils and girdles. ‘The senators were linked with 
their slaves; the prelates with the porters of the 
church; and young men of a plebeian class with 
noble maids whose faces had been invisible to 
the sun and their nearest kindred. In this com- 
mon captivity the ranks of society were con- 
founded; the ties of nature were cut asunder; 
and the inexorable soldicr was careless of the 
father’s groans, the tears of the mother, and the 
lamentations of the children. The loudest in 
their wailings were the nuns, who were torn 
from the altar with naked bosoms, outstretched 
hands, and dishevelled hair; and we should 
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piously believe that few could be tempted to 
prefer the vigils of the harem to those of the 
monastery. Of these unfortunate Greeks, of 
these domestic animals, whole strings were 
rudely driven through the streets; and as the 
conquerors were eager to return for more prey, 
their trembling pace was quickened with men- 
aces and blows. At the same hour a similar 
rapine was exercised in all the churches and 
monasteries, in all the palaces and habitations, 
of the capital; nor could any place, however 
sacred or sequestered, protect the persons or the 
property of the Greeks. Above sixty thousand 
of this devoted people were transported from 
the city to the camp and flect; exchanged or 
sold according to the caprice or interest of their 
masters, and dispersed in remote servitude 
through the provinces of the Ottoman empire. 
Among these we may notice some remarkable 
characters. The historian Phranza, first cham- 
berlain and principal secretary, was involved 
with his family in the conmimon lot. After suffer- 
ing four months the hardships of slavery, he re- 
covered his freedom: in the ensuing winter he 
ventured to Adrianople, and ransomed his wife 
from the mr basht, or master of the horse; but 
his two children, in the flower of youth and 
beauty, had been scized for the use of Moham- 
med himself. The daughter of Phranza died in 
the seraglio, perhaps a virgin: his son, in the 
fifteenth year of his age, preferred death to in- 
famy, and was stabbed by the hand of the royal 
lover.** A deed thus inhuman cannot surely be 
expiated by the taste and liberality with which 
he released a Grecian matror and her two 
daughters, on receiving a Latin ode from Phil- 
elphus, who had chosen a wifc in that noble 
family.*7 The pride or cruelty of Mohammed 
would have been most sensibly gratified by the 
capture of a Roman legate; but the dexterity of 
Cardinal Isidore eluded the search, and he es- 
caped from Galata in a plebeian habit.** The 
chain and entrance of the outward harbour was 
still occupied by the Italian ships of merchan- 
dise and war. They had signalised their valour 
in the siege: they embraced the moment of re- 
treat, while the Turkish mariners were dissi- 
pated in the pillage of the city. When they 
hoisted sail, the beach was covered with a sup- 
pliant and lamentable crowd; but the means of 
transportation were scanty; the Venetians and 
Genoese selected their countrymen; and, not- 
withstanding the fairest promises of the sultan, 
the inhabitants of Galata evacuated their houses, 
and embarked with their most precious effects. 

In the fall and the sack of great cities an his- 
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torian is condemned to repeat the tale of uni- 
form calamity: the same effects must be pro- 
duced by the same passions; and when those 
passions may be indulged without control, small, 
alas! is the difference between civilised and 
savage man. Amidst the vague exclamations of 
bigotry and hatred, the Turks are not accused 
of a wanton or immoderate effusion of Christian 
blood: but according to their maxims (the 
maxims of antiquity), the lives of the van- 
quished were forfeited; and the legitimate re- 
ward of the conqueror was derived from the 
service, the sale, or the ransom of his captives of 
both sexes. The wealth of Constantinople had 
been granted by the sultan to his victorious 
troops; and the rapine of an hour is more pro- 
ductive than the industry of years. But as no 
regular division was attempted of the spoil, the 
respective shares were not determined by merit; 
and the rewards of valour were stolen away by 
the followers of the cainp, who had declined the 
toil and danger of the battle. ‘The narrative of 
their depredations could not aflord cither 
amusement or instruction: the total amount, in 
the last poverty of the empire, has been valued 
at four millions of ducats;’° and of this sum a 
small part was the property of the Venctians, 
the Genoese, the Florentines, and the merchants 
of Ancona. Of these foreigners the stuck was 
improved in quick and perpetual circulation: 
but the riches of the Greeks were displayed in 
the idle ostentation of palaces and wardrobes, 
or deeply buried in treasures of ingots and old 
coin, lest it should be demanded at their hands 
for the defence of their country. The profana- 
tion and plunder of the monasterics and 
churches excited the most tragic complaints. 
The dome of St. Sophia itself, the earthly 
heaven, the second firmament, the vehicle of 
the cherubim, the throne of the glory of God,” 
was despoiled of the oblations of ages; and the 
gold and silver, the pearls and jewels, the vases 
and sacerdotal ornaments, were most wickedly 
converted to the service of mankind. After the 
divine images had been stripped of all that 
could be valuable to a profane eye, the canvas, 
or the wood, was tarn, or broken, or burnt, or 
trod under foot, or applied, in the stables or the 
kitchen, to the vilcest uses. ‘The example of sac- | 
rilege was imitated, however, from the Latin 
conquerors of Congtantinople; and the treat- 
ment which Christ, the Virgin, and the saints 
had sustained from the guilty Catholic, might 
be inflicted by the zealous Musulman on the 
monuments of idolatry. Perhaps, instead of 
joining the public clamour, a philosopher will 
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observe that in the decline of the arts the work- 
manship could not be more valuable than the 
work, and that a fresh supply of visions and 
miracles would speedily be renewed by the 
craft of the priest and the credulity of the people. 
He will more seriously deplore the loss of the 
Byzantine libraries, which were destroyed or 
scattered in the gencral confusion: one hundred 
and twenty thousand manuscripts are said to 
have disappeared ; ten volumes might be pur- 
chased for a single ducat; and the same igno- 
minious price, too high perhaps for a shelf of 
theology, included the whole works of Aristotle 
and Homer, the noblest productions of the 
science and literature of ancient Greece. We 
may reflect with pleasure that an inestimable 
portion of our classic treasures was safely de- 
posited in Italy; and that the mechanics of a 
German town had invented an art which de- 
rides the havoc of time and barbarism. 

From the first hour’’ of the memorable twen- 
ty-ninth of May, disorder and rapine prevailed 
in Constantinople till the eighth hour of the 
same day, when the sultan himself passed in 
triurph .tiough the gate of St. Romanus. He 
was attended by his vizirs, bashaws, and guards, 
each of whom (says a Byzantine historian) was 
robust as Hercules, dexterous as Apollo, and 
equal in battle to any ten of the race of ordinary 
mortals. The conqueror’! gazed with satisfac- 
tion and wonder on the strange though splendid 
appearance of the dornes and palaces, so dis- 
similar from the style of Oriental architecture. 
In the hippodrome, or atmeidan, his eye was at- 
tracted by the twisted column of the three ser- 
pents; and, as a trial of his strength, he shat- 
tered with his iron mace or battle-axe the under 
jaw of onc of these monsters,’* which in the eyes 
of the Turks were the idols or talismans of the 
city. At the principal door of St. Sophia he 
alighted from his horse and entered the dome; 
and such was his jealous regard for that monu- 
ment of his glory, that, on observing a zealous 
Musulman in the act of breaking the marble 
pavement, he admonished him with his scimi- 
tar that, if the spoil and captives were granted 
to the soldiers, the public and private buildings 
had been reserved for the prince. By his com- 
mand the metropolis of the Eastern church was 
transformed into a mosque: the rich and port- 
able instruments of superstition had been re- 
moved; the crosses were thrown down; and the 
walls, which were covered with images and 
mosaics, were washed and purified, and restored 
to a state of naked simplicity. On the same day, 
or on the ensuing Friday, the muezin, or crier, 
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ascended the most lofty turret, and proclaimed 
the ezan, or public invitation, in the name of 
God and his prophet; the imam preached; and 
Mohammed the Second performed the namaz 
of prayer and thanksgiving on the great altar, 
where the Christian mysteries had so lately been 
celebrated before the last of the Casars.7* From 
St. Sophia he proceeded to the august but deso- 
late mansion of a hundred successors of the 
great Constantine, but which in a few hours 
had been stripped of the pomp of royalty. A 
melancholy reflection on the vicissitudes of 
human greatness forced itself on his mind, and 
he repeated an elegant distich of Persian poe- 
try: “The spider has wove his web in the Im- 
perial palace, and the ow! hath sung her watch- 
song on the towers of Afrasiab.’?”? 

Yet his mind was not satisfied, nor did the 
victory seem complete, till he was informed of 
the fate of Constantine—whether he had es- 
caped, or been made prisoner, or had fallen in 
the battle. Two Janizaries claimed the honour 
and reward of his death: the body, under a 
heap of slain, was discovered by the golden 
eagles embroidered on his shoes; the Greeks ac- 
knowledged with tears the head of their late em- 
peror; and, after exposing the bloody trophy,’® 
Mohammed bestowed on his rival the honours 
of a decent funeral. After his decease Lucas No- 
taras, great duke”? and first minister of the em- 
pire, was the most important prisoner. When 
he offered his person and his treasures at the 
foot of the throne, ‘‘And why,” said the indig- 
nant sultan, ‘“‘did you not employ these treas- 
ures in the defence of your prince and coun- 
try?” —‘“They were yours,”” answered the slave; 
“God had reserved them for your hands.“‘—“‘If 
he reserved them for me,” replied the despot, 
‘*how have you presumed to withhold them so 
long by a fruitless and fatal resistance?’ The 
great duke alleged the obstinacy of the strangers, 
and some secret encouragement from the Turk- 
ish vizir; and from this perilous interview he 
was at Jength disinissed with the assurance of 
pardon and prutection. Mohammed _ conde- 
scended tu visit his wife, a venerable princess 
oppressed with sickness and grief; and his con- 
solation for her misfortunes was in the most 
tender strain of humanity and filial reverence. A 
similar clemency was extended to the principal 
officcrs of state. of whom several were ransomed 
at his expense; and during some days he de- 
clared himself the friend and father of the 
vanquished people. But the scene was soon 
changed, and before his departure the hippo- 
drome streamed with the blood of his noblest 
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captives. His perfidious cruelty is execrated by 
the Christians: they adorn with the colours of 
heroic martyrdom the execution of the great 
duke and his two sons, and his death is ascribed 
to the gencrous refusal of delivering his children 
to the tyrant’s lust. Yet a Byzantine historian 
has dropped an unguarded word of conspiracy, 
deliverance, and Italian succour: such treason 
may be glorious; but the rebel who bravely ven- 
tures, has justly forfeited his life; nor should we 
blame a conqueror for destroying the encmies 
whom he can no longer trust. On the eighteenth 
of June the victorious sultan returned to Adri- 
anople, and smiled at the base and hollow em- 
bassies of the Christian princes, who viewed 
their approaching ruin in the fall of the Eastern 
empire. 

Constantinople had been left naked and des- 
olate, without a prince or a people. But she 
could not be despoiled of the incomparable 
situation which marks her for the metropolis of 
@ great empire; and the genius of the place will 
ever triumph over the accidents of time and 
fortune. Boursa and Adrianople, the ancient 
seats of the Ottomans, sunk into provincial 
towns; and Mohammed the Second established 
his own residence and that of his successors on 
the same commanding spot which had been 
chosen by Constantine.*® The fortifications of 
Galata, which might afford a shelter to the 
Latins, were prudently destroyed; but the 
damage of the Turkish cannon was soon re- 
paired, and before the month of August great 
quantities of lime had been burnt for the restor- 
ation of the walls of the capital. As the entire 
property of the soil and buildings, whether 
public or private, or profane or sacred, was now 
transferred to the conqueror, he first separated 
a space of eight furlongs from the point of the 
triangle for the establishment of his seraglio or 
palace. It is here, in the bosom of luxury, that 
the Grand Signor (as he has been esnphatically 
named by the Italians) appears to rcign over 
Europe and Asia; but his person on the shores 
of the Bosphorus may not always be secure from 
the insults of a hostile navy. In the new char- 
acter of a mosque, the cathedral of St. Sophia 
was endowed with an ample revenue, crowned 
with lofty minarets, and surrounded with groves 
and fountains for the devotion and refreshment 
of the Moslems. The same model was imitated 
in the jami, or royal mosques; and the first of 
these was built by Mohammed himself, on the 
ruins of the church of the holy apostles and the 
tombs of the Greek emperors. On the third day 
after the conquest the grave of Abou Ayub, or 
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Job, who had fallen in the first siege of the 
Arabs, was revealed in a vision; and it is before 
the sepulchre of the martyr that the new sultans 
are girded with the sword of empirc.*! Con- 
stantinople no longer appertains to the Roman 
historian; nor shall I enumerate the civil and 
religious edifices that were profaned or erected 
by its Turkish masters: the population was 
speedily renewed, and before the end of Sep- 
tember five thousand families of Anatolia and 
Romania had obeyed the royal mandate, which 
enjoined them, under pain of death, to occupy 
their new habitations in the capital. The throne 
of Mohamined was guarded by the numbers 
and fidelity of his Moslem subjects; but his ra- 
tional policy aspired to collect the remnant of 
the Greeks, and they returned in crowds as soon 
as they were assured of their lives, their liberties, 
and the free exercise of their religion. In the 
election and investiture of a patriarch the cere- 
monial of the Byzantine court was revived and 
imitated. With a mixture of satisfaction and 
horror, they beheld the sultan on his throne, 
who delivered into the hands of Gennadius the 
crosier or pastoral staff, the symbol of his eccle- 
siastical office; who conducted the patriarch to 
the gate of the seraglio, presented him with a 
horse richly caparisoned, and directed the vizirs 
and bashaws to lead him to the palace which 
had been allotted for his residence. The 
churches of Constantinople were shared be- 
tween the two rebgions: their limits were 
marked; and, till it was infringed by Selim, the 
grandson of Mohammed, the Greeks** enjoyed 
above sixty years the benefit of this equal par- 
tition. Encouraged by the ministers of the 
divan, who wished to elude the fanaticism of 
the sultan, the Christian advocates presumed to 
allege that this division had been an act, not of 
gencrosity, but of justice; not a concession, but 
a compact; and that, if one-half of the city had 
been taken by storm, the other moiety had sur- 
rendered on the faith of a sacred capitulation. 
The original grant had indeed been consumed 
by fire; but the loss was supplied by the testi- 
mony of three aged Janizaries who remembered 
the transaction, and their venal oaths are of 
more weight in the opinion of Cantemir than 
the positive and unanimous consent of the his- 
tory of the times.*4 

The remaining fragments of the Greek king- 
dom in Europe and Asia I shall abandon to the 
Turkish arms; but the final extinction of the 
two last dynastics®® which have reigned in Con- 
stantinople should terminate the decline and 
fall of the Roman empire in the East. ‘The des- 
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pots of the Morea, Demetrius and Thomas,® 
the two surviving brothers of the name of Pa- 
LHZOLOGUS, were astonished by the death of the 
emperor Constantine and the ruin of the mon- 
archy. Hopeless of defence, they prepared, with 
the noble Greeks who adhered to their fortune, 
to seck a refuge in Italy, beyond the reach of 
the Ottoman thunder. Their first apprehensions 
were dispelled by the victorious sultan, who 
contented himself with a tribute of twelve thou- 
sand ducats; and while his ambition explored 
the continent and the islands in search of prey, 
he indulged the Morea in a respite of seven 
years. But this respite was a period of grief, 
discord, and misery. The hexamilion, the ram- 
part of the isthmus, so often raised and so often 
subverted, could not long be defended by three 
hundred Italian archers: the keys of Corinth 
were seized by the Turks; they returned from 
their summer excursions with a train of captives 
and spoil, and the complaints of the injured 
Greeks were heard with indifference and dis- 
dain. The Albanians, a vagrant tribe of shep- 
herds and robbers, filled the peninsula with 
rapine ant murder: the two despots implored 
the dangerous and humiliating aid of a ncigh- 
bouring bashaw; and when he had quelled the 
revolt, his lessons inculcated the rule of their 
future conduct. Neither the ties of blood, nor 
the oaths which they repeatedly pledged in the 
communion and before the altar, nor the 
stronger pressure of necessity, could reconcile or 
suspend their domestic quarrels. They ravaged 
cach other’s patrimony with fire and sword; the 
alms and succours of the West were consumed 
in civil hostility, and thcir power was only ex- 
erted in savage and arbitrary executions. The 
distress and revenge of the weaker rival invoked 
their supreme lord; and, in the season of ma- 
turity and revenge, Mohammed declared him- 
self the friend of Demetrius, and marched into 
the Morea with an irresistible force. When he 
had taken possession of Sparta, “You are too 
weak,” said the sultan, ‘‘to control this turbu- 
lent province; I will take your daughter to my 
bed, and you shall pass the remainder of your 
life in security and honour.”” Demctrius sighed 
and obeyed; surrendered his daughter and his 
castles, followed to Adrianople his sovereign 
and son, and received for his own maintenance 
and that of his followers a city in ‘Thrace, and 
the adjacent isles of Imbros, Lemnos, and Sam- 
othrace. He was joined the next year by a com- 
panion of misfortune, the last of the COMNENIAN 
race, who, after the taking of Constantinople by 
the Latins, had founded a new einpire on the 
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coast of the Black Sea.®’ In the progress of his 
Anatolian conquests, Mohammed invested with 
a flect and army the capital of David, who pre- 
sumed to style himself emperor of Trebizond ;* 
and the negotiation was comprised in a short 
and peremptory question, ‘‘Will you secure 
your life and treasures by resigning your king- 
dom? or had you rather forfeit your kingdom, 
your treasures, and your life?”” The feeble Com- 
nenus was subdued by his own fears, and the 
example of a Musulman neighbour, the prince 
of Sinope,® who, on a similar summons, had 
yielded a fortified city with four hundred can- 
non and ten or twelve thousand soldiers. The 
capitulation of Trebizond was faithfully per- 
formed, and the emperor, with his family, was 
transported to a castle in Romania; but on a 
slight suspicion of corresponding with the Per- 
sian king, David, and the whole Comnenian 
race, were sacrificed to the jealousy or avarice 
of the conqueror. Nor could the name of father 
long ‘protect the unfortunate Demetrius from 
exile and confiscation: his abject submission 
moved the pity and contempt of the sultan, his 
followers were transplanted to Constantinople, 
and his poverty was alleviated by a pension of 
fifty thousand aspers, till a monastic habit and 
a tardy death released Palxologus from an 
earthly master. It is not casy to pronounce 
whether the servitude of Demetrius or the exile 
of his brother Thomas,”® be the most inglorious. 
On the conquest of the Morea the despot es- 
caped to Corfu, and from thence to Italy, with 
some naked adherents: his name, his sufferings, 
and the head of the apostle St. Andrew entitled 
him to the hospitality of the Vatican; and his 
misery was prolonged by a pension of six thou- 
sand ducats from the pope and cardinals. His 
two sons, Andrew and Manuel. were educated 
in Italy; but the eldest, contemptible to his en- 
emies and burdensome to his friends, was de- 
graded by the basencss of his life and marriage. 
A title was his sole inheritance; and that in- 
heritance he successively sold to the kings of 
France and Arragon.” During his transient 
prosperity, Charles the Eighth was ambitious 
of joining the empire of the East with the king- 
dom of Naples: in a public festival he assumed 
the appellation and the purple of Augustus; the 
Greeks rejoiced, and the Ottoman already 
trembled, at the approach of the French chiv- 
alry.*? Manucl Pal.cologus, the second son, was 
tempted to revisit his native country: his return 
might be grateful, and could not be dangerous, 
to the Porte; he was maintained at Constanti- 
nople in safety and ease, and an honourable 
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train of Christians and Moslems attended him 
to the grave. If there be some animals of so 
generous a nature that they refuse to propagate 
in a domestic state, the last of the Imperial race 
must be ascribed to an inferior kind; he ac- 
cepted from the sultan’s liberality two beautiful 
females, and his surviving son was lost in the 
habit and religion of a Turkish slave. 

The importance of Constantinople was felt 
and magnified in its loss: the pontificate of Nich- 
olas the Fifth, however peaceful and prosperous, 
was dishonoured by the fall of the Eastern em- 
pire; and the grief and terror of the Latins re- 
vived, or seemed to revive, the old enthusiasm 
of the crusades. In one of the most distant 
countries of the West, Philip duke of Burgundy 
entertained, at Lisle in Flanders, an assembly of 
his nobles; and the pompous pageants of the 
feast were skilfully adapted to their fancy and 
feelings.*® In the midst of the banquet a gi- 
gantic Saracen entered the hall, leading a fic- 
titious elephant with a castle on his back: a 
matron in a mourning robe, the syinbol of re- 
ligion, was seen to issue from the castle: she de- 
plored her oppression, and accused the slow- 
ness of her champions: the principal herald of 
the golden fleece advanced, bearing on his fist a 
live pheasant, which, according to the rites of 
chivalry, he presented to the duke. At this ex- 
traordinary summons Philip, a wise and aged 
prince, engaged his person and powers in the 
holy war against the Turks: his example was 
imitated by the barons and knights of the as- 
sembly: they swore to God, the Virgin, the 
ladies, and the pheasant; and thtir particular 
vows were not less extravagant than the gen- 
eral sanction of their oath. But the performance 
was made to depend on some future and foreign 
contingency; and during twelve years, till the 
last hour of his life, the duke of Burgundy might 
be scrupulously, and perhaps sincerely, on the 
eve of his departure. Had every breast glowed 
with the same ardour; had the union of the 
Christians corresponded with their bravery; 
had every country from Sweden* to Naples 
supplied a just proportion of cavalry and in- 
fantry, of men and money, it is indeed probable 
that Constantinople would have been deliv- 
ered, and that the Turks might have been 
chased beyond the Hellespont or the Euphrates. 
But the secretary of the emperor, who com- 
posed every epistle, and attended every mect- 
ing, Aineas Sylvius,®® a statesman and orator, 
describes from his own experience the repug- 
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nant state and spirit of Christendom. “It is a 
body,” says he, “‘without a head; a republic 
without laws or magistrates. The pope and the 
emperor may shine as lofty titles, as splendid 
images; but ¢hey are unable to command, and 
none are willing to obey: every state has a sep- 
arate prince, and every prince has a separate 
interest. What eloquence could unite so many 
discordant and hostile powers under the same 
standard? Could they be assembled in arms, 
who would dare to assume the office of general? 
What order could be maintained?—what mili- 
tary discipline? Who would undertake to feed 
such an enormous multitude? Who would un- 
derstand their various languages, or direct their 
Stranger and incompatible manners? What 
mortal could reconcile the English with the 
French, Genoa with Arragon, the Germans 
with the natives of Hungary and Bohemia? If a 
small number enlisted in the holy war, they 
must be overthrown by the infidels: if many, by 
their own weight and confusion.” Yet the same 
/Eneas, when he was raised to the papal throne, 
under the name of Pius the Second, devoted his 
life to the prosecution of the Turkish war. In 
the council of Mantua he excited some sparks of 
a false or feeble enthusiasm; but when the pon- 
tiff appeared at Ancona, to embark in person 
with the troops, engagements vanished in ex- 
cuses; a precise day was adjourned to an indef- 
inite term; and his effective army consisted of 
some German pilgrims, whom he was obliged 
to disband with indulgences and alms. Regard- 
less of futurity, his successors and the powers of 
Italy were involved in the schemes of present 
and domestic ambition; and the distance or 
proximity of each object determined in their 
eyes its apparent magnitude. A more enlarged 
view of their interest would have taught them 
to maintain a defensive and naval war against 
the common enemy; and the support of Scan- 
derbeg and his brave Albanians might have 
prevented the subsequent invasion of the king- 
dom of Naples. The siege and sack of Otranto 
by the Turks diffused a general consternation; 
and Pope Sixtus was preparing to fly beyond 
the Alps, when the storm was instantly dispelled 
by the death of Mohammed the Second, in the 
fifty-first year of his age.®* His lofty genius as- 
pired to the conquest of Italy: he was possessed 
of a strong city and a capacious harbour; and 
the same reign might have been decorated with 
the trophies of the New and the ANCIENT 
Rome.” 
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N the first ages of the decline and fall of the 
I Roman empire our eye is invariably fixed 

on the royal city, which had given laws to 
the fairest portion of the globe. We contemplate 
her fortunes, at first with admiration, at length 
with pity, always with attention; and when 
that attention is diverted from the Capitol to 
the provinces, they are considered as so many 
branches which have been successively severed 
from the Imperial trunk. The foundation of a 
second Rome, on the shores of the Bosphorus, 
has compelled the historian to follow the suc- 
cessors of Constantine; and our curiosity has 
been cepted to visit the most remote countries 
of Europe and Asia, to explore the causes and 
the authors of the long decay of the Byzantine 
monarchy. By the conquests of Justinian we 
have been recalled to the banks of the Tiber, to 
the deliverance of the ancient metropolis; but 
that deliverance was a change, or perhaps an 
aggravation, of servitude. Rome had been al- 
ready stripped of her trophies, her gods, and her 
Cuesars; nor was the Gothic dominion more in- 
glorious and oppressive than the tyranny of the 
Greeks. In the eighth century of the Christian 
era a religious quarrel, the worship of images, 
provoked the Romans to assert their inde- 
pendence: their bishop became the temporal, 
as well as the spiritual, father of a free people; 
and of the Westerm empire, which was restored 
by Charlemagne, the title and image still dec- 
orate the singular constitution of modern Ger- 
many. The name of Rome must yet command 
our involuntary respect: the climate (whatso- 
ever inay be its influence) was no longer the 
same:! the purity of blood had been contam- 
inated through a thousand channels; but the 
venerable aspect of her ruins, and the memory 
of past greatness, rekindled a spark of the na- 
tional character. The darkness of the middle 
ages exhibits some scenes not unworthy of our 
notice. Nor shall I dismiss the present work till 
I have reviewed the state and revolutions of the 
Roman city, which acquiesced under the ab- 
solute dominion of the popes about the same 


time that Constantinople was enslaved by the 
Turkish arms. 

In the beginning of the twelfth century,? the 
era of the first crusade, Rome was revered by 
the Latins as the metropolis of the world, as the 
throne of the pope and the emperor, who, from 
the eternal city derived their title, their hon- 
ours, and the right or exercise of temporal do- 
minion. After so long an interruption it may 
not be useless to repeat that the successors of 
Charlemagne and the Othos were chosen be- 
yond the Rhine in a national diet; but that 
these princes were content with the humble 
naines of kings of Germany and Italy till they 
had passed the Alps and the Apennine, to seek 
their Imperial crown on the banks of the Tiber. 
At some distance from the city their approach 
was saluted by a long procession of the clergy 
and people with palins and crosses; and the 
terrific emblems of wolves and lions, of dragons 
and eagles, that floated in the military banners, 
represented the departed legions and cohorts of 
the republic. The royal oath to maintain the 
liberties of Rome was thrice reiterated, at the 
bridge, the gate, and on the stairs of the Vatican; 
and the distribution of a customary donative 
feebly imitated the magnificence of the first 
Cexsars. In the church of St. Peter the corona- 
tion was performed by his successor: the voice 
of God was confounded with that of the people; 
and the public consent was declared in the ac- 
clainations of “Long life and victory to our lord 
the pope! long life and victory to our lord the 
emperor; long life and victory to the Roman 
and Teutonic armies!"’* The names of Corsar 
and Augustus. the laws of Constantine and Jus- 
tinian, the example of Charlemagne and Otho, 
established the supreme dominion of the em- 
perors: their title and image was engraved on 
the papal coins;' and their jurisdiction was 
marked by the sword of justice. which they de- 
livered to the prefect of the city. But every Ro- 
man prejudice was awakened by the name, the 
language, and the manners of a barbarian lord. 
The Czxsars of Saxony or Franconia were the 
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chiefs of a feudal aristocracy; nor could they 
exercise the discipline of civil and military 
power, which alone secures the obedience of a 
distant people, impatient of servitude, though 
perhaps incapable of freedom. Once, and once 
only, in his life, each emperor, with an army of 
Teutonic vassals, descended from the Alps, I 
have described the peaceful order of his entry 
and coronation; but that order was commonly 
disturbed by the clamour and sedition of the 
Romans, who encountered their sovereign as a 
foreign invader: his departure was always 
speedy, and often shameful; and, in the ab- 
sence of a long reign, his authority was insulted 
and his name was forgotten. The progress of in- 
dependence in Germany and Italy undermined 
the foundations of the Imperial sovercignty, 
and the triumph of the popes was the deliver- 
ance of Rome. 

Of her two sovereigns, the emperor had pre- 
cariously reigned by the right of conquest; but 
the authority of the pope was founded on the 
soft though more solid basis of opinion and 
habit. The removal of a foreign influence re- 
stored and endeared the shepherd to his flock. 
Instead of the arbitrary or venal nomination of 
a German court, the vicar of Christ was freely 
chosen by the college of cardinals, most of whom 
were either natives or inhabitants of the city. 
The applause of the magistrates and people 
confirmed his election; and the ecclesiastical 
power that was obeyed in Sweden and Britain 
had been ultimatcly derived from the suffrage 
of the Romans. The same suffrage gave a prince, 
as well as a ponuff, to the capital. It was uni- 
versally believed that Constantine had invested 
the popes with the temporal dominion of Rome; 
and the boldest civilians, the most profane 
sceptics, were satisfied with disputing the right 
of the emperor and.-the validity of his gift. The 
truth of the fact, the authenticity of his dona- 
tion, was deeply rooted in the ignorance and 
tradition of four centuries; and the fabulous 
origin was lost in the real and permanent effects. 
The name of Dominus, or Lord, was inscribed 
on the coin of the bishops: their title was ac- 
knowledged by acclamations and oaths of al- 
legiance, and, with the free or reluctant consent 
of the German Cesars, they had long exercised 
a supreme or subordinate jurisdiction over the 
city and patrimony of St. Peter. The reign of the 
popes, which gratified the prejudiccs, was not 
incompatible with the libertics of Rome; and a 
more critical inquiry would have revealed a 
still nobler source of their power—the gratitude 
of a nation whom they had rescued from the 
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heresy and oppression of the Greek tyrant. In 
an age of superstition it should seem that the 
union of the royal and sacerdotal characters 
would mutually fortify each other, and that the 
keys of Paradise would be the surest pledge of 
earthly obedience. The sanctity of the office 
might indeed be degraded by the personal vices 
of the man. But the scandals of the tenth cen- 
tury were obliterated by the austere and more 
dangerous virtues of Gregory the Seventh and 
his successors; and in the ambitious contests 
which they maintained for the rights of the 
church, their sufferings or their success must 
equally tend to increase the popular vencration. 
They sometimes wandered in poverty and exile, 
the victims of persecution; and the apostolic 
zeal with which they offered themselves to mar- 
tyrdom must engage the favour and sympathy 
of every Catholic breast. And sometimes, thun- 
dering from the Vatican, they created, judged, 
and deposed the kines of the world; nor could 
the proudest Roman be disgraced by submit- 
ting to a priest whose feet were kissed and whose 
stirrup was held by the successors of Charle- 
magne.® Even the temnporal interest of the city 
should have protected in peace and honour the 
residence of the popes, from whence a vain and 
lazy people derived the greatest part of their 
subsistence and riches. ‘Uhe fixed revenue of the 
popes was probably impaired: many of the old 
patrimonial estates, both in Italy and the prov- 
inces, had been invaded by sacrilegious hands; 
nor could the luss be compensated by the claim, 
rather than the possession, of the more ample 
gifts of Pepin and his descendants, But the Vati- 
can and Capitol were nourished by the incessant 
and increasing swarms of pilgrims and suppli- 
ants: the pale of Christianity was enlarged, and 
the pope and cardinals were overwhelmed by 
the judgment of ecclesiastical and secular 
causes. A new jurisprudence had established in 
the Latin church the right and practice of ap- 
peals;’ and from the North and West the bish- 
ops and abbots were invited or summoned to 
solicit, to complain, to accuse, or to justify, be- 
fore the threshold of the apostles. A rare prod- 
igy is once recorded, that two horses, belonging 
to the archbishops of Mentz and Cologne, re- 
passed the Alps, yet laden with gold and silver ;* 
but it was soon understood that the success, both 
of the pilgrims and clients, depended much less 
on the justice of their cause than on the value 
of their offering. The wealth and piety of these 
strangers were ostentativusly displayed, and their 
expenses, sacred or profanc, circulated in vari- 
ous channels for the emolument of the Romans. 
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Such powerful motives should have firmly 
attached the voluntary and pious obedience of 
the Roman people to their spiritual and tem- 
poral father. But the operation of prejudice and 
interest is often disturbed by the sallies of un- 
governable passion. The Indian who fells the 
tree that he may gather the fruit,® and the Arab 
who plunders the caravans of commerce, are 
actuated by the same impulse of savage nature, 
which overlooks the future in the present,and 
relinquishes for momentary rapine the long and 
secure possession of the most important bles- 
sings. And it was thus that the shrine of St. Peter 
was profaned by the thoughtless Romans, who 
pillaged the offerings and wounded the pil- 
grins, without computing the number and 
value of similar visits, which they prevented by 
their inhospitable sacrilege. Even the influence 
of superstition is fluctuating and precarious; 
and the slave, whose reason is subdued, will 
often be delivered by his avarice or pride. A 
credulous devotion for the fables and oracles of 
the priesthood most powerfully acts on the 
mind of a barbarian; yet such a mind is the 
least capable of preferring imagination to sense, 
of sacrificing to a distant motive, to an invisible, 
perhaps an ideal object, the appetites and in- 
terests of the present world. In the vigour of 
health and youth, his practice will perpetually 
contradict his belief, till the pressure of age, or 
sickness. or calainitv, awakens his terrors, and 
compels him to satisfy the double debt of picty 
and remorse. I have already observed that the 
modern times of rcligious indifference are the 
most favourable to the peace and security of the 
clergy. Under the reign of superstition they had 
much to hope from the ignorance, and much to 
fear from the violence, of mankind. The wealth, 
whose constant increase must have rendered 
them the sole proprietors of the earth, was al- 
ternately bestowed by the repentant father and 
plundered by the rapacious son: their persons 
were adored or violated; and the same idol, by 
the hands of the same votaries, was placed on 
the altar or trampled in the dust. In the feudal 
system of Europe, arms were the title of distinc- 
tion and the measure of allegiance; and amidst 
their tumult the still voice of law and reason 
was seldom heard or obeyed. The turbulent 
Romans disdained the yoke and insulted the 
imrotence of their bishop;' nor would his edu- 
cation or character allow him to exercise, with 
decency or effect, the power of the sword. The 
motives of his election and the frailties of his life 
were exposed to their familiar observation; and 
proximity must diminish the reverence which 
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his name and his decrees impressed on a bar- 
barous world. This difference has not escaped 
the notice of our philosophic historian : “Though 
the name and authority of the court of Rome 
were so terrible in the remote countries of 
Europe, which were sunk in profound igno- 
rance and were entirely unacquainted with its 
character and conduct, the pope was so little 
revcred at home, that his inveterate enemics 
surrounded the gates of Rome itself, and even 
controlled his government in that city; and the 
ambassadors, who from a distant extremity of 
Europe carried to him the humble, or rather 
abject, submissions of the greatest potentate of 
the age, found the utmost difficulty to make 
their way to him and to throw themselves at his 
feet.” 

Since the primitive times the wealth of the 
popes was exposed to envy, their power to op- 
position, and their persons to violence. But the 
long hostility of the mitre and the crown in- 
creased the numbers and inflamed the passions 
of their enemies. The deadly factions of the 
Guelphs and Ghibelines, so fatal to Italy, could 
never be embraced with truth or constancy by 
the Romans, the subjects and adversaries both 
of the bishop and emperor; but their support 
was solicited by both parties, and they alter- 
nately displayed in their banners the keys of St. 
Peter and the German eagle. Gregory the Sev- 
enth who may be adored or detested as the 
founder of the papal monarchy, was driven 
froin Rome, and died in exile at Salerno. Six- 
and-thirty of his successors,™ till their retreat to 
Avignon, maintained an unequal contest with 
the Romans: their age and dignity were often 
violated; and the churches, in the solemn rites 
of religion. were polluted with sedition and 
murder. A repetition’’ of such capricious bru- 
talitv, without connection or design, would be 
tedious and disgusting; and I shall content my- 
self with some events of the twelfth century 
which represent the state of the popes and the 
city. On Holy Thursday. while Paschal offici- 
ated before the altar, he was interrupted by the 
clamours of the multitude, who imperiously 
demanded the confirmation of a favourite mag- 
istrate. His silence exasperated their fury: his 
pious refusal to mingle the affairs of earth and 
heaven was encountered with menaces and 
oaths that he should be the cause and the wit- 
ness of the public ruin. During the festival of 
Easter, while the bishop and the clergy, bare- 
foot and in procession, visited the tombs of the 
martyrs, they were twice assaulted, at the 
bridge of St. Angelo and before the Capitol, 
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with volleys of stones and darts. The houses of 
his adherents were levelled with the ground: 
Paschal escaped with difficulty and danger; he 
levied an army in the patrimony of St. Peter, 
and his last days were embittered by suffering 
and inflicting the calamities of civil war. The 
scenes that followed the election of his successor 
Gelasius the Second were still more scandalous 
to the church and city. Cencio Frangipani," a 
potent and factious baron, burst into the as- 
sembly furious and in arms: the cardinals were 
stripped, beaten, and trampled under foot; and 
he seized, without pity or respect, the vicar of 
Christ by the throat. Gelasius was dragged by 
his hair along the ground, buffeted with blows, 
wounded with spurs, and bound with an iron 
chain in the house of his brutal tyrant. An in- 
surrection of the people delivered their bishop: 
the rival families opposed the violence of the 
Frangipani; and Cencio, who sued for pardon, 
repented of the failure, rather than of the guilt, 
of his enterprise. Not many days had elapsed 
when the pope was again assaulted at the altar. 
While his friends and enemies were engaged in 
a bloody contest, he escaped in his sacerdotal 
garments. In this unworthy flight, which ex- 
cited the compassion of the Roman matrons, 
his attendants were scattered or unhorsed ; and, 
in the fields behind the church of St. Peter, his 
successor was found alone and half dead with 
fear and fatigue. Shaking the dust from his feet, 
the apostle withdrew from a city in which his 
dignity was insulted and his person was endan- 
gered; and the vanity of sacerdotal ambition is 
revealed in the involuntary cunfession that one 
emperor was more tolerable than twenty.!® 
These examples might suffice; but I cannot 
forget the sufferings of two pontills of the same 
age, the second and third of the name of Lucius. 
The former, as he ascended in battle-array to 
assault the Capitol, was struck on the temple by 
a stone, and expired in a few days; the latter 
was severely wounded in the persons of his ser- 
vants. In a civil commotion several of his priests 
had been made prisoners; and the inhuman 
Romans, reserving one as a guide for his breth- 
ren, put out their eyes, crowned thei with 
ludicrous mitres, mounted thei on asses with 
their faces to the tail, and extorted on oath that, 
in this wretched condition, they should offer 
themselves as a lesson to the head of the church. 
Hope or fear, lassitude or remorse, the char- 
acters of the men and the circumstances of the 
times, might sometimes obtain an interval of 
peace and obedience; and the pope was re- 
stored with joyful acclamations to the Lateran 
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or Vatican, from whence he had been driven 
with threats and violence. But the root of mis- 
chicf was deep and perennial; and a momen- 
tary calm was preceded and followed by such 
tempests as had almost sunk the bark of St. 
Peter. Rome continually presented the aspect of 
war and discord: the churches and palaces were 
fortified and assaulted by the factions and fam- 
ilies; and, after giving peace to Europe, Ca- 
listus the Second alone had resolution and 
power to prohibit the use of private arms in the 
metropolis, Among the nations who revered 
the apostolic throne, the tumults of Rome pro- 
voked a general indignation; and, in a letter to 
his disciple Eugenius the Third, St. Bernard, 
with the sharpness of his wit and zeal, has stig- 
matised the vices of the rebellious people.'® 
“Who is ignorant,” says the inonk of Clairvaux, 
“‘of the vanity and arrogance of the Romans? a 
nation nursed in sedition, crucl, untractable, 
and scorning to obey, unless they are too feeble 
to resist. When they promise to serve, they 
aspire to reign; if they swear allegiance, they 
watch the opportunity of revolt; yet they 
vent their discontent in loud clamours if your 
doors or your counsels are shut against them. 
Dexterous in mischief, they have never learnt 
the science of doing good. Odivous to earth 
and heaven, iinpious to God, seditious among 
themselves, jealous of their neighbours, in- 
human to strangers, they love no one, by no 
one are they beloved; and while they wish to 
inspire fear, Uaey live in base and continual ap- 
prehension. ‘Ihey will not submit: they know 
not how to govern; faithless to their superiors, 
intolerable to their equals, ungrateful to their 
benefactors, and alike impudent in their de- 
mands and their refusals. Lofty in promise, 
poor in execution: adulation and calumny, per- 
fidy and treason, are the familiar arts of their 
policy.” Surely this dark portrait is not cvl- 
oured by the pencil of Christian charity;)” yet 
the features, however harsh and ugly, express a 
lively resemblance of the Romans of the twelfth 
century.’ 

The Jews had rejected the Christ when he 
appeared among them in a plebeian character; 
and the Romans might plead their ignorance of 
his vicar when he assyined the pomp and pride 
of a temporal sovereign. In the busy age of the 
crusades some sparks of curiosity and reason 
were rekindled in the Western world: the heresy 
of Bulgaria, the Paulician sect, was successfully 
transplanted into the soil of Italy and France; 
the Gnostic visions were mingled with the sim- 
plicity of the Gospel; and the enemies of the 
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clergy reconciled their passions with their con- 
science, the desire of freedom with the profes- 
sion of picty.!* The trumpet of Roman liberty 
was first sounded by Arnold of Brescia,?® whose 
promotion in the church was confined to the 
lowest rank, and who wore the monastic habit 
rather as a garb of poverty than as a uniform of 
obedience. His adversaries could not deny the 
wit and eloquence which they severely felt: 
they confess with reluctance the specious purity 
of his morals; and his errors were recommended 
to the public hy a mixture of important and 
bencficial truths. In his theological studics he 
had been the disciple of the famous and unfor- 
tunate Abelard,”! who was likewise involved in 
the suspicion of heresy: but the lover of Eloisa 
was of a soft and flexible nature; and his eccle- 
siastic judges were edificd and disarmed by the 
humility of his repentance. From this master 
Arnold most probably imbibed some meta- 
physical definitions of the Trinity, repugnant to 
the taste of the times; his ideas of baptism and 
the eucharist are loosely censured; but a polttical 
heresy was the source of his fame and misfor- 
tunes. He presumed to quote the declaration of 
Christ, that his kingdom is not of this world: he 
boldly maintained that the sword and the 
sceptre were intrusted to the civil magistrate; 
that temporal honours and possessions were 
lawfully vested in secular persons; that the 
abbots, the bishops, and the pope himself, must 
renounce either their state or their salvation; 
and that, after the loss of their revenues, the 
voluntary tithes and oblations of the faithful 
would suffice, not indeed for luxury and ava- 
rice, but for a frugal life in the exercise of spir- 
itual Jabours. During a short time the preacher 
was revered as a patriot; and the discontent, or 
revolt, of Brescia against her bishop, was the 
first fruits of his dangerous lessons. But the 
favour of the people is less permanent than the 
resentment of the priest; and after the heresy of 
Arnold had been condemned by Innocent the 
Second,” in the general council of the Lateran, 
the miagistrates themselves were urged by prej- 
udice and fear to execute the sentence of the 
church. Italy could no longer atford a refuge; 
and the disciple of Abelard escaped beyond the 
Alps, till he found a safe and hospitable shelter 
in Zurich, now the first of the Swiss cantons: 
From a Roman station,”* a royal villa, a chap- 
ter of noble virgins, Zurich had gradually in- 
creased to a free and flourishing city; where the 
appeals of the Milanese were sometimes tried 
by the Imperial commissaries.”4 In an age less 
ripe for reformation the precursor of Zuinglius 
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was heard with applause: a brave and simple 
people imbibed, and long retained, the colour 
of his opinions; and his art, or merit, seduced 
the bishop of Constance, and even the pope’s 
legate, who forgot, for his sake, the interest of 
their master and their order. Their tardy zeal 
was quickened by the fierce exhortations of St. 
Bernard ;*5 and the enemy of the church was 
driven by persecution to the desperate measure 
of erecting his standard in Rome itself, in, the 
face of the successor of St. Peter. 

Yet the courage of Arnold was not devoid of 
discretion: he was protected, and had perhaps 
been invited, by the nobles and people; and in 
the service of freedom his eloquence thundered 
over the seven hills. Blending in the same dis- 
course the texts of Livy and St. Paul, uniting 
the motives of Gospel and of classic enthusiasm, 
he admonished the Romans how strangely their 
patience and the vices of the clergy had degen- 
erated from the primitive times of the church 
and the city. He exhorted them to assert the 
inalienable rights of men and Christians; to re- 
store the laws and magistrates of the republic; 
to respect the name of the emperor; but to con- 
fine their shepherd to the spiritual government 
of his flock.?6 Nor could his spiritual govern- 
ment escape the censure and control of the re- 
former; and the inferior clergy were taught bv 
his lessons to resist the cardinals, who had 
usurped a despotic command over the twenty- 
eight regions or parishes of Rome.?’ The revo- 
lution was not accomplished without rapine 
and violence, the etfusion of blood and the dem- 
olition of houses: the victorious faction was en- 
riched with the spoils of the clergy and the 
adverse nobles. Arnold of Brescia enjoyed, or 
deplored, the effects of his mission: his reign 
continued above ten years. while two popes, 
Innocent the Second and Anastasius the Fourth, 
either trembled in the Vatican or wandered as 
exiles in the adjacent cities. They were suc- 
ceeded by a more vigorous and fortunate pon- 
tiff, Adrian the Fourth,’ the only Englishman 
who has ascended the throne of St. Peter; and 
whose incrit emerged from the mean condition 
of a monk, and almost a beggar, in the monas- 
tery of St. Albans. On the first provocation, of 
a cardinal killed or wounded in the streets, he 
cast an interdict on the guilty people: and from 
Christmas to Easter Rome was deprived of the 
real or imaginary comforts of religious worship. 
The Romans had despised their temporal prince ; 
they submitted with grief and terror to the cen- 
sures of their spiritual father; their guilt was 
expiated by penance, and the banishment of 
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the seditious preacher was the price of their ab- 
solution. But the revenge of Adrian was yet un- 
satisfied, and the approaching coronation of 
Frederic Barbarossa was fatal to the bold re- 
former, who had offended, though not in an 
equal degree, the heads of the church and 
state. In their interview at Viterbo, the pope 
represented to the emperor the furious, ungov- 
ernable spirit of the Romans: the insults, the 
injuries, the fears, to which his person and his 
clergy were continually exposed; and the per- 
nicious tendency of the hercsy of Arnold, 
which must subvert the principles of civil, as 
well as ecclesiastical, subordination. Frederic 
was convinced by these arguments, or tempted 
by the desire of the Imperial crown; in the 
balance of ambition the innocence or life of an 
individual is of small account; and their com- 
mon enemy was sacrificed to a moment of po- 
litical concord. After his retreat from Rone, 
Arnold had been protected by the viscounts of 
Campania, from whom he was extorted by the 
power of Cesar: the przefect of the city pro- 
nounced his sentence: the martyr of freedom 
was burnt alive in the presence of a careless and 
ungrateful people; and his ashes were cast into 
the Tiber, lest the heretics should collect and 
worship the relics of their master.” The clergy 
triumphed in his death: with his ashes his sect 
was dispersed; his memory still lived in the 
minds of the Romans. From his school they had 
probably derived a new article of faith, that the 
metropolis of the Catholic church is exempt 
from the penalties of excommunication and 
interdict. Their bishops might arguc that the 
supreme jurisdiction, which they exercised over 
kings and nations, more specially embraced the 
city and diocese of the prince of the apostles. 
But they preached to the winds, and the sane 
principle that weakened the effect, must temper 
the abuse, of the thunders of the Vatican. 

The love of ancient freedom has encouraged 
a belief that as early as the tenth century, in 
their first struggles against the Saxon Othos, 
the commonwealth was vindicated and restored 
by the senate and people of Rome; that two 
consuls were annually elected among the nobles 
and that ten or twelve plebeian magistrates 
revived the name and office of the tribunes of 
the commons.*° But this venerable structure 
disappears before the light of criticism. In the 
darkness of the middle ages the appellations of 
senators, of consuls, of the sons of consuls, may 
sometimes be discovered.*! They were bestowed 
by the emperors, or assumed by the most pow- 
erful citizens, to denote their rank, their hon- 
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ours,” and perhaps the claim of a pure and pa- 
trician descent: but they float on the surface 
without a series or a substance, the titles of men, 
not the orders of government;** and it is only 
from the year of Christ one thousand one hun- 
dred and forty-four that the establishment of 
the senate is dated, as a glorious era, in the acts 
of the city. A new constitution was hastily 
framed by private ambition or popular en- 
thusiasm; nor could Roine, in the twelfth cen- 
tury, produce an antiquary to explain, or a 
legislator to restore, the harmony and propor- 
tions of the ancient model. The assembly of a 
free, or an armed, people, will ever speak in 
loud and weighty acclamations. But the regular 
distribution of the thirty-five tribes, the nice 
balance of the wealth and numbers of the cen- 
turies, the debates of the adverse orators, and 
the slow operation of votes and ballots, could not 
easily be adapted by a blind multitude, igno- 
rant of the arts, and insensible of the benefits, of 
legal government. It was proposed by Arnold 
to revive and discriminate the equestrian order; 
but what could be the motive or measure of 
such distinction?*4 “Lhe pecuniary qualification 
of the knights must have been reduced to the 
poverty of the times: those times no longer re- 
quired their civil functions of judges and farmers 
of the revenue; and their primitive duty, their 
military service on horseback, was more nobly 
supplied by feudal tenures and the spirit of 
chivalry. The jurisprudence of the republic was 
useless and unknown; the nations and famihes 
of Italy who lived under the Roman and bar- 
baric laws were insensibly mingled in a com- 
mon mass; and some faint tradition, some iin- 
perfect fragments, preserved the meinory of the 
Code and Pandects of Justinian, With their 
liberty the Romans might doubiless have re- 
stored the appellation and office of consuls, had 
they not disdained a title so proimiscuously 
adopted in the Italian cities, that it has finally 
settled on the humble station of the agents of 
commerce in a foreign land. But the rights of 
the tribunes, the formidable word that arrested 
the public counsels, suppose or must produce a 
legitimate democracy. The old patricians were 
the suljjects, the modern barons the tyrants, of 
the state; nor would the enemies of peace and 
order, who insulted the vicar of Christ, have 
long respected the unarmed sanctity of a ple- 
beian magistrate.*® 

In the revolution of the twelfth century, 
which gave a new existence and era to Rome, 
we may observe the real and important events 
that marked or confirmed her political inde- 
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pendence. I. The Capitoline hill, one of her 
seven cminences,*® is about four hundred yards 
in length, and two hundred in breadth. A flight 
of a hundred steps led to the summit of the ‘Tar- 
peian rock; and far steeper was the ascent be- 
fore the declivities had been smoothed and the 
precipices filled by the ruins of fallen edifices. 
From the earliest ages the Capitol had been 
used as a temple in peace, a fortress in war: 
after the loss of the city it maintained a siege 
against the victorious Gauls; and the sanctuary 
of the empire was occupied, assaulted, and 
burnt, in the civil wars of Vitellius and Ves- 
pasian.*? The temples of Jupiter and his kin- 
dred deities had crumbled into dust; their place 
was supplied by monasteries and houses; and 
the solid walls, the long and shelving porticoes, 
were decayed or ruined by the lapse of time. It 
was the first act of the Romans, an act of free- 
dom, to restore the strength, though not the 
beauty, of the Capitol; to fortify the seat of their 
arms and counsels; and as often as they as- 
cended the hill, the coldest minds must have 
glowed with the remembrance of their ancestors. 
I}. The first Carsars had been invested with the 
exclusive coinage of the gold and silver; to the 
senate they abandoned the baser metal of 
bronze or copper:® the emblems and legends 
were inscribed on a more ample field by the 
genius of flattery; and the prince was relicved 
from the care of celebrating his own virtues. 
The successors of Diocletian despised even the 
flattery of the senate: their royal officers at 
Rome, and in the provinces, assuined the sole 
direction of the mint; and the same prerogative 
was inherited by the Gothic kings of Italy. and 
the lone series of the Greek, the French, and 
the German dynasties. After an abdication of 
eight hundred years the Roman senate asserted 
this honourable and lucrative privilege; which 
was tacitly renounced by the popes, from Pas- 
chal the Second to the establishment of their 
residence beyond the Alps. Some of these re- 
publican coins of the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries are shown in the cabinets of the cu- 
rious. On one of these, a gold medal, Christ is 
depictured holding in his left hand a book with 
this inscription: “Tne vow oF THE RoMAN 
SENATE AND PEOPLE: ROME THE CAPITAL OF THE 
WORLD;”’ on the reverse, St. Peter delivering a 
banner to a kneeling senator in his cap and 
gown, with the name and arms of his family im- 
pressed on a shield.*® IIT. With the empire, the 
pricfect of tlie city had declined to a municipal 
officer; yet he still exercised in the last appeal 
the civil and criminal jurisdiction; and a drawn 
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sword, which he received from the successors of 
Otho, was the mode of his investiture and the 
emblem of his functions.4° The dignity was 
confined to the noble families of Rome: the 
choice of the people was ratified by the pope; 
but a triple oath of fidelity must have often em- 
barrassed the prefect in the conflict of adverse 
dutics.“4 A servant, in whom they possessed but 
a third share, was dismissed by the independent 
Romans: in his place they elected a patrician; 
but this title. which Charlemagne had not dis- 
dainced, was too lofty for a citizen or a subject; 
and after the first fervour of rebellion, they con- 
sentcd without reluctance to the restoration of 
the privfect. About fifty years after this event. 
Innocent the Third, the most ambitious or at 
least the most fortunate of the pontiffs, deliv- 
ered the Romans and himself from this badge 
of foreign dominion: he invested the prefect 
with a banner instead of a sword, and absolved 
hiny from all dependence of oaths or service to 
the German emperors. In his place an eccle- 
siaslic, a present or future cardinal, was named 
by the pope to the civil government of Rome; 
but his jurisdiction has been reduced to a nar- 
row compass; and in the days of freedom the 
right or exercise was derived from the senate 
and people. IV. After the revival of the senate. * 
the conscript fathers (if I may use the expres- 
sion) were invested with the legislative and 
exccutive power; but their views seldom reached 
beyond the present day; and that day was most 
frequently disturbed by violence and tumult. 
In its utmost plenitude the order or assembly 
consisted of fifty-six senators,*4 the most em- 
inent of whom were distinguished by the title 
of counsellors: they were nominated, perhaps 
annually. by the people; and a previous choice 
of their electors, ten persons in each region. or 
parish, might afford a basis for a free and per- 
manent constitution. The popes, who in this 
tempest submitted rather to bend than to 
break, confirmed by treaty the establishment 
and privileges of the senate, and expected from 
time, peace. and religion, the restoration of 
their government. The motives of public and 
private interest might sometimes draw froin the 
Romans an occasional and temporary sacrifice 
of their claims: and they renewed their oath of 
allegiance to the successor of St. Peter and Con- 
stantine, the lawful head of the church and the 
republic. # 

‘The union and vigour of a public council was 
dissolved in a lawless city; and the Romans 
soon adopted a more strong and simple mode 
of adinini&tration. They condensed the name 
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and authority of the senate in a single magis- 
trate or two colleagues; and as they were 
changed at the end of a year, or of six months, 
the greatness of the trust was compensated by 
the shortness of the term. But in this transient 
reign the senators of Rome indulged their ava- 
rice and ambition: their justice was perverted 
by the interest of their family and faction; and 
as they punished only their enemies, they were 
obeyed only by their adherents. Anarchy, no 
longer tempered by the pastoral care of their 
bishop, admonished the Romans that they were 
incapable of governing themselves; and they 
sought abroad those blessings which they were 
hopeless of finding at home. In the same age, 
and from the same motives, most of the Italian 
republics were prompted to embrace a measure 
which, however strange it may sccm, was 
adapted to their situation, and productive of 
the inost salutary effects.4* They chose, in some 
foreign but friendly city, an impartial magis- 
trate of noble birth and unblemished character, 
a soldier and a statesman, recommended by the 
voice of fame and his country, to whom they 
delegated for a time the supreme administra- 
tion of peace and war. The compact between 
the governor and the governed was sealed with 
oaths and subscriptions; and the duration of 
his power, the measure of his stipend, the 
nature of their mutual obligations, were defined 
with scrupulous precision. They swore to obey 
him as their lawful superior: he pledged his 
faith to unite the indifference of a stranger with 
the zeal of a patriot. At his choice, four or six 
knights and civilians, his assessors in arms and 
justice, attended the Podesta,*’ who maintained 
at his own expense a decent retinue of servants 
and horses: his wife, his son, his brother, who 
might bias the affections of the judge, were left 
behind: during the exercise of his office he was 
not permitted to purchase land, to contract an 
alliance, or even to accept an invitation in the 
house of a citizen; nor could he honourably 
depart till he had satisfied the complaints that 
might be urged against his government. 

It was thus, about the middle of the thir- 
teenth century, that the Romans called from 
Bologna the senator Brancalec ..e,“* whose fame 
and merit have been rescued from oblivion by 
the pen of an English historian. A just anxiety 
for his reputation, a clear foresight of the diffi- 
culties of the task, had engaged him to refuse 
the honour of their choice: the statutes of Rome 
were suspended, and his office prolonged to the 
term of three years. By the guilty and licentious 
he was accused as cruel; by the clergy he was 
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suspected as partial; but the friends of peace 
and order applauded the firm and upright 
magistrate by whom those blessings were re- 
stored. No criminals were so powerful as to 
brave, so obscure as to elude, the justice of the 
senator. By his sentence two nobles of the Anni- 
baldi family were executed on a gibbet; and he 
inexorably demolished, in the city and neigh- 
bourhood, one hundred and forty towers, the 
strong shelters of rapine and mischief. The 
bishop, as a simple bishop, was compelled to 
reside in his dioc ese; and the standard of Bran- 
caleone was displayed in the field with terror 
and effect. His services were repaid by the in- 
gratitude of a people unworthy of the happiness 
which they enjoyed. By the public robbers, 
whom he had provoked for their sake, the 
Romans were excited to depose and imprison 
their benefactor; nor would his life have heen 
spared if Bologna had not possessed a pledge 
for his safety. Before his departure the prudent 
senator had required the exchange of thirty 
hostages of the noblest families of Rome: on the 
news of his danger, and at the prayer of his wife, 
they were more strictly guarded; and Bologna, 
in the cause of honour, sustained the thunders 
of a papal interdict. This generous resistance 
allowed the Roinans to compare the present 
with the past; and Brancaleone was conducted 
from the prison to the Capitol amidst the accla- 
mations of a repentant people. The reinainder 
of his government was firm and fortunate; and 
aS soon a8 envy was appcased by death, his 
head, enclosed in a precivus vase, was deposited 
on a lofty column of marble.” 

The impotence of reason and virtue recom- 
mended in Italy a more cffectual choice: in- 
stead of a private citizen, to whom they yielded 
a voluntary and precarious obedience, the 
Romans elected for their senator some prince of 
independent power, who could defend thein 
from their enemies and themselves. Charles of 
Anjou and Provence, the most ambitious and 
warlike monarch of the age, accepted at the 
same time the kingdom of Naples from the pope 
and the office of senator from the Roman 
people.®° As he passed through the city in his 
road to victory he received their oath of alle- 
giance, lodged in the Lateran palace, and 
smoothed in a short visit the harsh features of 
his despotic character, Yet even Charles was 
exposed to the inconstancy of the people, who 
saluted with the same acclamations the passage 
of his rival, the unfortunate Conradin; and a 
powerful avenger, who reigned in the Capitol, 
alarmed the fears and jealousy of the popes. 
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The absolute term of his life was superseded by 
a renewal every third year; and the enmity of 
Nicholas the Third obliged the Sicilian king to 
abdicate the government of Rome. In his bull, 
a perpetual law, the imperious pontiff asserts 
the truth, validity, and use of the donation of 
Constantine, not less essential to the peace of 
the city than to the independence of the church; 
establishes the annual election of the senator, 
and formally disqualifies all emperors, kings, 
princes, and persons of an eminent and con- 
spicuous rank.®* This prohibitory clause was re- 
pealed in his own behalf by Martin the Fourth, 
who humbly solicited the suffrage of the Ro- 
mans. In the presence, and by the authority, of 
the people two electors conferred, not on the 
pope, but on the noble and faithful Martin, the 
dignity of senator and the supreme administra- 
tion of the republic,™ to hold during his natural 
life, and to exercise at pleasure by himself or his 
deputies. About fifty years afterwards the same 
title was granted to the emperor Lewis of Ba- 
varia; and the liberty of Rome was acknowl- 
edged hv her two sovereigns, who accepted a 
municipal office in the government of their own 
metropolis. 

In the first moments of rebellion, when Arnald 
of Brescia had inflamed their minds against the 
church, the Romans artfully laboured to con- 
ciliate the favour of the empire, and to recom- 
mend their merit and services in the cause of 
Cersar. The style of their ambassadors to Con- 
rad the Third and Frederic the First is a mix- 
ture of flattery and pride, the tradition and the 
ignorance of their own history.*? After some 
complaint of his silence and neglect, they exhort 
the former of these princes to pass the Alps, and 
assume from their hands the Imperial crown. 
“We beseech your majesty not to disdain the 
humility of your sons and vassals, not to listen 
to the accusations of our common enemics, who 
calumniate the senate as hostile to your throne, 
who sow the seeds of discord that they may reap 
the harvest of destruction. The pope and the 
Stctlian are united in an impious league to op- 
pose our liberty and your coronation. With the 
blessing of God our zeal and courage has hither- 
to defeated their attempts. Of their powerful 
and factious adhcrents, more especially the 
Frangipani, we have taken by assault the 
houses and turrets: some of these are occupied 
by our troops, and some are levelled with the 
ground. The Milvian bridge, which they had 
broken, is restored and fortified for your safe 
passage, and your army may enter the city 
without being annoyed from the castle of St. 
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Angelo. All that we have done, and all that we 
design, is for your honour and service, in the 
loyal hope that you will speedily appear in 
person to vindicate those rights which have 
been invaded by the clergy, to revive the dig- 
nity of the empire, and to surpass the fame and 
glory of your predecessors. May you fix your 
residence in Rome, the capital of the world; 
give laws to Italy and the Teutonic kingdom; 
and imitate the example of Constantine and 
Justinian.*4 who, by the vigour of the senate 
and people, obtained the sceptre of the earth.’’® 
But these splendid and fallacious wishes were 
not cherished by Conrad the Franconian, whose 
eyes were fixed on the Holy Land, and who 
died without visiting Rome soon after his return 
from the Holy Land. 

His nephew and successor, Frederic Barba- 
rossa, was more ambitious of the Imperial 
crown; nor had any of the successors of Otho 
acquired such absolute sway over the kingdom 
of Italy. Surrounded by his ecclesiastical and 
secular princes, he gave audience in his camp 
at Sutri to the ambassadors of Rome, who thus 
addressed him in a free and florid oration: ‘‘In- 
cline your ear to the queen of cities; approach 
with a peaceful and friendly mind the precincts 
of Rome, which has cast away the yoke of the 
clergy, and is impaticnt to crown her legitimate 
emperor. Under your auspicious influence may 
the primitive times be restored. Assert the pre- 
rogatives of the eternal city, and reduce under 
her monarchy the insolence of the world. You 
are not ignorant that in former ages, by the wis- 
dom of the senate, by the valour and discipline 
of the equestrian order, she extended her vic- 
torious arms to the East and West, beyond the 
Alps, and over the islands of the ocean. By our 
sins, in the absence of our princes, the noble in- 
stitution of the senate has sunk in oblivion; and 
with our prudence our strength has likewise 
decreased. We have revived the senate and the 
equestrian order: the counsels of the one. the 
arms of the other. will be devoted to your person 
and the service of the empire. Do you not hear 
the language of the Roman matron? You were 
a guest, I have adopted vou as a citizen; a 
Transalpine stranger, I have clected you for my 
sovercign.®§ and given you myself, and all that 
is mine. Your first and most sacred duty is to 
swear and subscribe that you will shed your 
blood for the republic; that vou will maintain 
in peace and justice the laws of the city and the 
charters of your predecessors; and that you will 
reward with five thousand pounds of silver the 
faithful senators who shall proclaim your tides 
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in the Capitol. With the name assume the char- 
acter of Augustus.” The flowers of Latin rhet- 
oric were not yet exhausted; but Frederic, im- 
patient of their vanity, interrupted the orators 
in the high tone of royalty and conquest. ‘‘Fa- 
mous indeed have been the fortitude and wis- 
dom of the ancient Romans; but your speech is 
not seasoned with wisdom, and I could wish 
that fortitude were conspicuous in your actions. 
Like all sublunary things, Rome has felt the 
vicissitudes of time and fortune. Your noblest 
families were translated to the East, to the royal 
city of Constantine; and the remains of your 
strength and freedom have long since been ex- 
hausted by the Greeks and Franks. Are you de- 
sirous of beholding the ancient glory of Rome, 
the gravity of the senate, the spirit of the 
knights, the discipline of the camp, the valour 
of the legions? you will find them in the Ger- 
man republic. It is not empire, naked and 
alone; the ornaments and virtues of einpire 
have likewise migrated beyond the Alps to a 
more deserving people :*’ they will be employed 
in your defence, but they claim your obedience. 
You pretend that myself or my predecessors 
have been invited by the Romans: you mistake 
the word; they were not invited, they were im- 
plored. From its foreign and domestic tyrants 
the city was rescued by Charlemagne and Otho, 
whose ashes repose in our country; and their 
dominion was the price of your deliverance. 
Under that dominion your ancestors lived and 
died. I claim by the right of inheritance and 
possession, and who shall dare to extort you 
from my hands? Is the hand of the‘Franks®* and 
Germans enfeebled, by age? Am I vanquished? 
Am I a captive? Am I not encompassed with 
the banners of a potent and invincible army? 
You impose conditions on your miaster; you re- 
quire oaths: if the cunditions are just, an oath is 
superfluous; if unjust, it is criminal. Can you 
doubt my equity? It is extended to the meanest 
of my subjects. Will not my sword be un- 
sheathed in the defence of the Capitol? By that 
sword the northern kingdom of Denmark has 
heen restored to the Roman empire. You pre- 
scribe the measure and the objects of my 
bounty, which flows in a copjous but a volun- 
tary stream. All will be given to patient mcrit; 
all will be denied to rude importunity.”” 
Neither the emperor nor the senate could main- 
tain these lofty pretensions of dominion and 
liberty. United with the pope, and suspicious of 
the Romans, Frederic continued his march to 
the Vatican; his coronation was disturbed by a 
sally from the Capitol; and if the numbers and 
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valour of the Germans prevailed in the bloody 
conflict, he could not safely encamp in the 
presence of a city of which he styled himself the 
sovercign. About twelve years afterwards he 
besieged Rome, to seat an antipope in the chair 
of St. Peter; and twelve Pisan galleys were 
introduced into the Tiber; but the senate and 
people were saved by the arts of negotiation 
and the progress of disease; nor did Frederic or 
his successors reiterate the hostile atte:mpt. 
Their laborious reigns were exercised by the 
popes, the crusades, and the independence of 
Lombardy and Germany: they courted the 
alliance of the Romans; and Frederic the Second 
offered in the Capitol the great standard, the 
Carocero of Milan.® After the extinction of the 
house of Swabia, they were banished beyond 
the Alps; and their last coronations betrayed 
the impotence and poverty of the Teutonic 
Cersars.*! 

Under the reign of Hadrian, when the em- 
pire extended from the Euphrates to the ocean, 
from Mount Atlas to the Grampian hills, a 
fanciful historian® amused the Romans with 
the picture of their infant wars. “There was a 
time,” says Florus, ‘‘when Tibur and Pr.rneste, 
our summer retreats, were the objects of hostile 
vows in the Capitol, when we dreaded the 
shades of the Arician groves, when we could 
triumph without a blush over the nameless vil- 
layes of the Sabines and Latins, and even Corioli 
could aflord a title not unworthy of a victorious 
general.” The pride of his contemporaries was 
gratified by the contrast of the past and the 
present: they would have been humbled by the 
prospect of futurity; by the prediction that, 
after a thousand years, Rome, despoiled of em- 
pire and contracted to her priim.rval limits, 
would renew the same hostilities, on the same 
ground which was then decorated with her 
villas and gardens. The adjacent territory on 
either side of the Tiber was always claimed, and 
soinctiines possessed, as the patrimony of St. 
Peter; but the barons assumed a lawless inde- 
pendence, and the cities too faithfully copied 
the revolt and discord of the metropolis. In the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries the Romans in- 
cessantly laboured to reduce or destroy the con- 
tumacious vassals of the church and senate; and 
if their headstrong and selfish ambition was 
moderated by the pope, he often encouraged 
their zeal by the alliance of his spiritual arms. 
Their warfare was that of the first consuls and 
dictators, who were taken from the plough. 
They asseinbled in arms at the foot of the Cap- 
itol; sallied froin the gates, plundered or burnt 
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the harvests of their neighbours, engaged in tu- 
multuary conflict, and returned home after an 
expedition of fifteen or twenty days. Their 
sieges were tedious and unskilful: in the use of 
victory they indulged the meaner passions of 
jealousy and revenge; and instead of adopting 
the valour, they trampled on the misfortunes, 
of their adversaries, The captives, in their shirts, 
with a rope round their necks, solicited their 
pardon: the fortifications, and even the build- 
ings, of the rival cities were demolished, and 
the inhabitants were scattered in the adjacent 
villages. It was thus that the seats of the car- 
dinal bishops, Porto, Ostia, Albanum, Tuscu- 
lum, Preeneste, and ‘Tibur or Tisoli, were suc- 
cessively overthrown by the ferocious hostility 
of the Romans.® Of these,® Porto and Ostia, 
the two keys of the Tiber, are still vacant and 
desolate: the marshy and unwholesome banks 
are pcopled with herds of buffaloes, and the 
river is lost to every purpose of navigation and 
trade. The hills, which afford a shady retire- 
ment from the autuinnal heats, have again 
smiled with the blessings of peace; Frascati has 
arisen a.car the ruins of ‘usculum; ‘Tibur or 
Tivoli has resumed the honours of a city ;** and 
the meaner towns of Albano and Palestrina are 
decorated with the villas of the cardinals and 
princes of Rome. In the work of destruction, 
the ambition of the Romans was often checked 
and repulsed by the neighbouring cities and 
their allies: in the first siege of Tibur they were 
driven from their cainp; and the bates of Tus- 
culum® and Viterbo® might be compared in 
their relative state to the memorable fields of 
Thrasymene and Cann.r. In the first of these 
petty wars thirtv thousand Roinans were over- 
thrown by a thousand German horse, whom 
Frederic Barbarossa had detached to the relief 
of ‘Tusculum; and if we number the slain at 
three, the prisoners at two, thousand, we shall 
embrace the most authentic and moderate ac- 
count. Sixty-eight years afterwards they march- 
ed against Viterbo in the ecclesiastical state with 
the whole force of the city; by a rare coalition 
the ‘Teutonic eagle was blended, in the adverse 
banners, with the keys of St. Peter; and the 
pope’s auxiliaries were commanded by a count 
of ‘Toulouse and a bishop of Winchester. The 
Romans were discomfited with shame and 
slaughter; but the English prelate must have 
indulged the vanity of a pilgrim, if he multi- 
plied their numbers to one hundred, and their 
loss in the field to thirty, thousand men. Had 
the policy of the senate and the discipline of the 
legions been restored with the Capitol, the di- 
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vided condition of Italy would have offered the 
fairest opportunity of a second conquest. But in 
arins the modern Romans were not above, and 
in arts they were far below, the common level of 
the neighbouring republics. Nor was their war- 
like spirit of any long continuance: after some 
irregular sallies they subsided in the national 
apathy, in the neglect of military institutions, 
and in the disgraceful and dangerous use of 
foreign mercenaries. 

Ambition is a weed of quick and early vege- 
tation in the vineyard of Christ. Under the first 
Christian princes the chair of St. Peter was dis- 
puted by the votes, the venality, the violence, 
of a popular clection: the sanctuaries of Rome 
were polluted with blood; and, from the third 
to the twelfth century, the church was distracted 
by the mischief of frequent schisms. As long as 
the final appeal was deterinined by the civil 
magistrate, these mischicfs were transient and 
local: the merits were tried by equity or favour; 
nor could the unsuccessful competitor long dis- 
turb the triumph of his rival. But after the em- 
perors had been divested of their prerogatives, 
after a maxim had been established that the 
vicar of Christ is amenable to no earthly tri- 
bunal, each vacancy of the holy see might in- 
volve Christendom in controversy and war. The 
claims of the cardinals and inferior clergy, of 
the nobles and people. were vague and litigious: 
the freedom of choice was overruled by the 
tumults of a city that no longer owned or 
obeved a superior. On the decease of a pope. 
two factions proceeded in different churches to 
a double election: the number and weight of 
votes, the priority of time, the merit of the can- 
didates, night balance each other: the most re- 
spectable of the clerev were divided: and the 
distant princes. who bowed before the spiritual 
throne, could not distinguish the spurious from 
the legitimate idol. The emperors were often 
the authors of the schisin, from the political 
motive of opposing a friendly to a hostile pon- 
tiff; and cach of the competitors was reduced to 
suffer the insults of his eneimes, who were not 
awed by conscience, and to purchase the sup- 
port of his adherents, who were instigated by 
avarice or ambition. A peaceful and perpetual 
succession was ascertained by Alexander the 
Third,® who finally abolished the tumnultuary 
votes of the clergy and people, and defined the 
right of election in the sole college of cardinals. ® 
The threc orders of bishops, priests, and dea- 
cons, were assimilated to each other by this im- 
portant privilege; the parochial clergy of Rome 
obtained the first rank in the hierarchy: they 
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were indifferently chosen among the nations of 
Christendom; and the possession of the richest 
benefices, of the most important bishoprics, was 
not incompatible with their title and office. The 
senators of the Catholic church, the coadjutors 
and legates of the supreme pontiff, were robed 
in purple, the symbol of martyrdom or royalty; 
they claimed a proud equality with kings; and 
their dignity was enhanced by the smallness of 
their number, which, till the reign of Leo the 
Tenth, seldom exceeded twenty or twenty-five 
persons. By this wise regulation all doubt and 
scandal were removed, and the root of schism 
was so effectually destroyed, that in a period of 
six hundred years a double choice has only once 
divided the unity of the sacred college. But as 
the concurrence of two-thirds of the votes had 
been made necessary, the election was often 
delaved by the private interest and passions of 
the cardinals; and while they prolonged their 
independent reign, the Christian world was left 
destitute of a head. A vacancy of almost three 
years had preceded the elevation of Gregory the 
Tenth, who resolved to prevent the future 
abuse; and his bull, after some opposition, has 
been consecrated in the code of the canon law.7° 
Nine days are allowed tor the obsequies of the 
deceased pope, and the arrival of the absent 
cardinals; on the tenth, they are imprisoned, 
each with one domestic, in a common apart- 
ment or conclave, without any separauon of walls 
or curtains; a small window is reserved for the 
introduction of necessaries; but the door is 
locked on both sides, and guarded by the mag- 
istrates of the citv, to seclude them from all 
correspondence with the world. If the election 
be not consummated in three days, the luxury 
of their table is contracted to a single dish at 
dinner and supper; and after the cighth day 
they are reduced to a scanty allowance of 
bread, water, and wine. During the vacancy of 
the holy see the cardinals are prohibited from 
touching the revenucs, or assuming, unless in 
some rare emergency, the government of the 
church: all agreements and promises among 
the electors are formally annulled; and their 
integrity is fortified by their solemn oath and 
the prayers of the Catholics. Some articles of 
inconvenient or superfluous rigour have been 
gradually relaxed, but the principle of confine- 
ment is vigorous and entire: they are still 
urged, by the personal motives of health and 
freedom, to accelerate the moment of their de- 
liverance; and the improvement of ballot or 
secret votes has wrapped the struggles of the 
conclave" in the silky veil of charity and po- 
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liteness.™ By these institutions the Romans were 
excluded from the election of their prince and 
bishop; and in the fever of wild and precarious 
liberty, they seemed insensible of the loss of this 
inestimable privilege. The emperor Lewis of 
Bavaria revived the example of the great Otho. 
After some negotiation with the magistrates, the 
Roman people was assembled”? in the square 
before St. Peter’s: the pope of Avignon, John 
the Twenty-second, was deposed: the choice of 
his successor was ratified by their consent and 
applause. They freely voted for a new law, that 
their bishop should never be absent more than 
three months in the year, and two days’ jour- 
ney from the city; and that, if he neglected to 
return on the third suinmons, the public servant 
should be degraded and dismissed.?74 But Lewis 
forgot his own debility and the prejudices of 
the times: beyond the precincts of a German 
camp, his useless phantom was rejected; the 
Romans despised their own workmanship; the 
antipope implored the mercy of his lawful sov- 
ercign ;7° and the exclusive right of the cardinals 
was inore firmly established by this unscason- 
able attack. 

Had the election been always held in the 
Vatican, the rights of the senate and people 
would not have been violated with impunity. 
But the Romans forgot, and were forgotten. in 
the absence of the successors of Gregory the 
Seventh, who did not keep as a divine precept 
their ordinary residence in the city and diocese. 
The care of that diocese was less important than 
the government of the universal church; nor 
could the popes delight in a city in which their 
authority was always opposed, and their person 
was often endangered. From the persecution of 
the emperors, and the wars of Italy, they es- 
caped beyond the Alps into the hospitable 
bosom of France ; from the tumults of Romine they 
prudently withdrew to live and die in the more 
tranquil stations of Anagni, Perugia, Viterbo, 
and the adjacent cities. When the flock was of- 
fended or impoverished by the absence of the 
shepherd, they were recalled by a stern admo- 
nition, that St. Peter had fixed his chair, not in 
an obscure village, but in the capital of the 
world; by a ferocious menace that the Romans 
would march in arms to destroy the place and 
people that should dare to afford thein a re- 
treat. They returned with timorous obedience; 
and were saluted with the account of a heavy 
debt, of all the losses which their desertion had 
occasioned, the hire of lodgings, the sale of pro- 
visions, and the various expenses of servants and 
strangers who attended the court.”* After a 
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short interval of peace, and perhaps of authority, 
they were again banished by new tumults, and 
again summoned by the imperious or respectful 
invitation of the senate. In these occasional re- 
treats the exiles and fugitives of the Vatican 
were seldom long, or far, distant from the 
metropolis; but in the beginning of the four- 
teenth century the apostolic throne was trans- 
ported, as it might scem for ever, from the 
Tiber to the Rhéne; and the cause of the trans- 
migration may be deduced from the furious 
contest between Boniface the Eighth and the 
king of France.”" The spiritual arms of excom- 
munication and interdict were repulsed by the 
union of the three estates, and the privileges of 
the Gallican church; but the pope was not pre- 
pared against the carnal weapons which Philip 
the Fair had courage to employ. As the pope 
resided at Anagni, without the suspicion of 
danger, his place and person were assaulted by 
three hundred horse, who had been secretly 
levied by William of Nogaret, a krench min- 
ister, and Sciarra Colonna, of a noble but hos- 
tile family of Rome. The cardinals fled; the in- 
habitants of Anagni were seduced from their 
allegiance and gratitude; but the dauntless 
Boniface, unarmed and alone, seated himself in 
his chair. and awaited, hke the conscript fathers 
of old, the swords of the Gauls. Nogaret. a 
foreign adversary, was content to execute the 
orders of his master: by the domestic enmity of 
Colonna, he was insulted with words and 
blows; and during a confinement of three days 
his life was threatened bv the hardships which 
they inflicted on the obstinacy which they pro- 
vokhed. Their strange delay gave time and cour- 
age to the adherents of the church, who rescued 
him from sacrilegious violence; but his im- 
perious soul was wounded in a vital part; and 
Boniface expired at Rome in a frenzy of rage 
and revenge. His memory is stained with the 
glaring vices of avarice and pride; nor has the 
courage of a martyr promoted this ecclesiastical 
chainpion to the honours of a saint; a magnan- 
imous sinner (say the chronicles of the times), 
who entered like a fox, reigned like a lion, and 
died like a dog. He was succeeded by Benedict 
the Eleventh, the mildest of mankind. Yet he 
excommunicated the impious etissaries of 
Philip, and devoted the city and people of 
Anagni by a tremendous curse, whose effects 
are still visible to the eyes of superstition." 
After his decease, the tedions and equal sus- 
pense of the conclave was fixed by the dexterity 
of the French faction. A specious offer was 
made and accepted, that, in the term of forty 
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days, they would elect one of the three can- 
didates who should be named by their oppo- 
nents. The archbishop of Bordeaux, a furious 
enemy of his king and country, was the first on 
the list; but his ambition was known; and his 
conscience obeyed the calls of fortune and the 
commands of a benefactor, who had been in- 
formed by a swift messenger that the choice of 
a pope was now in his hands. The terms were 
regulated in a private interview; and with such 
speed and secrecy was the business transacted, 
that the unanimous conclave applauded the 
elevation of Clement the Fifth.” The cardinals 
of both parties were soon astonished by a sum- 
mons to attend him beyond the Alps; from 
whence, as they soon discovered, they must 
never hope to return. He was engaged by 
promise and affection to prefer the residence of 
France; and, after dragging his court through 
Poitou and Gascony. and devouring, by his 
expense, the cities and convents on the road. he 
finafly reposed at Avignon,®° which flourished 
above seventy years" the seat of the Roman 
pontiff and the inetropolis of Christendom. By 
land, by sea. by the Rhéne, the position of 
Avignon was on all sides accessible: the south- 
ern provinces of France do not yield to Italy 
itself; new palaces arose for the accommodation 
of the pope and cardinals; and the arts of luxury 
were soon attracted by the treasures of the 
church. They were alreadv possessed of the ad- 
jacent territory, the Venaissin county.” a pop- 
ulous and fertile spot; and the sovereignty of 
Avignon was afterwards purchased from the 
youth and distress of Jane, the first queen of 
Naples, and countess of Provence, for the in- 
adequate price of fourscore thousand florins. ** 
Under the shadow of the French monarchy, 
amidst an obedient peuple. the popes enjoved 
an honourable and tranquil state. to which they 
long had been strangers: but Italy deplored 
their absence; and Rome, in solitude and pov- 
erty, might repent of the ungovernable freedom 
which had driven from the Vatican the suc- 
cessor of St. Peter. Her repentance was tardy 
and fruitless: after the death of the old mem- 
bers, the sacred college was filled with French 
cardinals,** who beheld Rome and Italy with 
abhorrence and contempt, and perpetuated a 
series of national, and even provincial, popes, 
attached by the most indissoluble ties to their 
native country. 

The progress of industry had produced and 
enriched the Italian republics: the era of their 
liberty is the most flourishing period of popula- 
tion and agriculture, of manufactures and come 
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merce; and their mechanic labours were grad- 
ually refined into the arts of elegance and 
genius. But the position of Rome was less fa- 
vourable, the territory less fruitful: the char- 
acter of the inhabitants was debased by indo- 
lence and elated by pride; and they fondly 
conceived that the tribute of subjects must for 
ever nourish the metropolis of the church and 
empire. This prejudice was encouraged in some 
degree by the resort of pilgrims to the shrines of 
the apostles; and the last legacy of the popes, 
the institution of the HOLY YEAR,®* was not less 
beneficial to the people than to the clergy. 
Since the loss of Palestine, the gift of plenary 
indulgences, which had been applied to the 
crusades, rernained without an object; and the 
most valuable treasure of the church was se- 
questered above eight years from public circu- 
lation. A new channel was opened by the dili- 
gence of Boniface the Eighth, who reconciled 
the vices of ambition and avarice; and the pope 
had sufficient learning to recollect and revive 
the secular games which were celebrated in 
Rome at the conclusion of every century. To 
sound without danger the depth of popular 
credulity, a sermon was seasonably pronounced, 
a report was artfully scattered, some aged wit- 
nesses were produced; and on the first of Jan- 
uary of the year thirteen hundred the church of 
St. Peter was crowded with the faithful. who 
demanded the customary indulgence of the holy 
time. The pontiff, who watched ahd irritated 
their devout impatience, was suon persuaded by 
ancient testimony of the justice of their claim; 
and he proclaimed a plenary absolution to all 
Catholics who, in the course of that year, and 
at every similar period, should respectfully visit 
the apostolic churches of St. Peter and St. Paul. 
The welcome sound was propagated through 
Christendom; and at first from the nearest 
provinces of Italy, and at length from the 
remote kingdoms of Hungary and Britain, the 
highways were thronged with a swarm of pil- 
grims who sought to expiate their sins in a jour- 
ney, however costly or laborious, which was 
exempt from the perils of military service. All 
exceptions of rank or sex, of age or infirmity, 
were forgotten in the common transport; and 
in the streets and churches many persons were 
trampled to death by the eagerness of devotion. 
The calculation of their numbers could not be 
easy nor accurate; and they have probably 
been magnified by a dexterous clergy, well ap- 
prised of the contagion of example: yct we are 
assured by a judicious historian, who assisted 
at the ceremony, that Rome was never replen- 
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ished with less than two hundred thousand 
strangers; and another spectator has fixed at 
two millions the total concourse of the year. A 
trifling oblation from each individual would 
accumulate a royal treasure; and two priests 
stood night and day, with rakes in their hands, 
to collect, without counting, the heaps of gold 
and silver that were poured on the altar of St. 
Paul.** It was fortunately a season of peace and 
plenty; and if forage was scarce, if inns and 
lodgings were extravagantly dear, an inex- 
haustible supply of bread and wine, of meat 
and fish, was provided by the policy of Boniface 
and the venal hospitality of the Romans. Froin 
a city without trade or industry all casual riches 
will specdily evaporate: but the avarice and 
envy of the next generation solicited Clement 
the Sixth*’ to anticipate the distant period of 
the century. The gracious pontit! complied 
with their wishes; aflorded Rome this poor 
consolation for his loss; and justified the change 
by the name and practice of the Mosaic Jub- 
ilee.® His summons was obeyed; and the num- 
ber, zeal, and hberality of the pugrims did not 
yield to the primitive festival. But they en- 
countered the triple scourge of war, pestilence, 
and famine: many wives and virgins were vio- 
Jated in the castles of Italy; and many strangers 
were pillaged or murdered by the savage Ro- 
mans, no longer moderated by the presence of 
their bishop * To the impatience of the popes 
we mnay ascribe the successive reduction to fifty, 
thirty-three, and twenty-five years; although 
the second of these terins 1s commensurate with 
the life of Christ. The profusion of indulgences, 
the revolt of the Protestants, and the dechne of 
superstition, have much diminished the value 
of the jubilee; yet even the nineteenth and last 
festival was a year of pleasure and profit to the 
Romans; and a philosophic smile will not 
disturb the triumph of the priest or the happi- 
ness of the people.” 

Jn the beginning of the eleventh century Italy 
was exposed to the feudal tyranny, alike op- 
pressive to the sovereign and the people. The 
rights of human nature were vindicated by her 
numerous republics, who soon eatended their 
liberty and dominion from the city to the ad- 
Jacent country. The sword of the nobles was 
broken; their slaves were enfranchised: their 
castles were deinolished; they assumed the 
habits of society and obedience; their ambition 
was confined to municipal honours; and in the 
proudest aristocracy of Venice or Genoa, each 
patrician was subject to the laws.” But the 
feeble and disorderly government of Rome was 
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unequal to the task of curbing her rebellious 
sons, who scorned the authority of the magis- 
trate within and without the walls. It was no 
longer a civil contention between the nobles 
and plebeians for the government of the state: 
the barons asserted in arms their personal inde- 
pendence; their palaces and castles were forti- 
fied against a siege; and their private quarrels 
were maintained by the numbers of their vassals 
and retainers. In origin and affection they were 
aliens to their country: and a genuine Roman, 
could such have been produced, might have 
renounced these haughty strangers, who dis- 
dained the appellation of citizens, and proudly 
styled themselves the princes of Rome.* After a 
dark serics of revolutions all records of pedigree 
were lost; the distinction of surnames was abol- 
ished ; the blood of the nations was mingled in a 
thousand channels; and the Goths and Lom- 
bards, the Greeks and Franks, the Germans and 
Normans, had obtained the fairest possessions 
by royal bounty, or the prerogative of valour. 
These examples might be readily presuincd; 
but the elevation of a Hebrew race to the rank 
of svnators and consuls is an event without a 
parallel in the long captivity of these miserable 
exiles."4 In the time of Leo the Ninth a wealthy 
and learned Jew was converted to Christianity; 
and honoured at his baptism with the name of 
his godfather, the 1eigning pope. The zeal and 
courage of Peter the son of Leo were signalised 
in the cause of Gregory the Seventh. who in- 
trusted his faithful adherents with the eovern- 
ment of Hadrian's mole, the tower of Crescen- 
tius, or, as it is now called, the castle of St. 
Aneclo. Both the father and the son were the 
parents of a numerous progeny: their riches, 
the fruits of usury, were shared with the noblest 
families of the city; and so extensive was their 
alliance, that the grandson of the prosely te was 
exalted by the weight of his kindred to the 
throne of St. Peter. A majority of the clergy and 
people supported his cause: he reigned several 
years in the Vatican; and it is only the clo- 
quence of St. Bernard, and the final triumph of 
Innocent the Second, that has branded Ana- 
cletus with the epithet of antipope. After his 
defeat and death the posterity of Leo is no 
longer conspicuous; and none will be found of 
the modern nobles ambitious of descending 
from a Jewish stock. It is not my design to 
enumerate the Roman fainilies which have 
failed at dillerent periods, or those which are 
continued in different degrees of splendour to 
the present time. ‘The old consular line of the 
Frangipant discover their name in the gencrous 
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act of breaking or dividing bread in a time of 
famine; and such benevolence is more truly 
glorious than to have enclosed, with their allies 
the Corst, a spacious quarter of the city in the 
chains of their fortifications; the Savell:, as it 
should scem a Sabine race, have maintained 
their original dignity; the obsolete surname of 
the Capizucch: is inscribed on the coins of the 
first senators; the Conf: preserve the honour, 
without the estate, of the counts of Signia; and 
the Annibald: must have been very ignorant, or 
very modest, if they had not descended from 
the Carthaginian hero.*6 

But among, perhaps above, the peers and 
princes of the city, I distinguish the rival houses 
of CoLonna and Ursini, whose private story is 
an essential part of the annals of modern Rome. 
I. The name and arms of Colonna®’ have been 
the theme of much doubtful etymology; nor 
have the orators and antiquarians overlooked 
either ‘Trajan’s pillar, or the columns of Her- 
cules, or the pillar of Christ’s flagellation, or the 
luminous column that guided the Israelites in 
the desert. Their first historical appearance in 
the year eleven hundred and four attests the 
power and antiquity. while it explains the 
simple meaning, of the name. By the usurpation 
of Cavze the Colonna provoked the arms of 
Paschal the Second; but they lawfully held in 
the Campagna of Rome the hereditary fiefs of 
Zagarola and Colonna; and the latter of these 
towns was probably adorned with some lofty 
pillar. the relic of a villa or temple.** They like- 
wise possessed one moiety of the neighbouring 
city of Tusculum; a strong presumption of their 
descent from the counts of Tusculum, who in 
the tenth century were the tyrants of the apos- 
tolic see. According to their own and the public 
opinion, the primitive and remote source was 
derived from the banks of the Rhine ;® and the 
sovereigns of Germany were not ashamed of a 
real or fabulous affinity with a noble race, 
which in the revolutions of seven hundred years 
has been often illustrated by merit and always 
by fortune.!°° About the end of the thirteenth 
century the most powerful branch was com- 
posed of an uncle and six brothers. ull conspic- 
uous in arms or in the honours of the church. 
Of these, Peter was elected senator of Romie, 
introduced to the Capitol in a triumphant car, 
and hailed in some vain acclamations with the 
title of Cesar; while John and Stephen were 
declared marquis of Ancona and count of Ro- 
magna, by Nicholas the Fourth, a patron so 
partial to their family, that he has been delin- 
cated in satirical portraits, imprisoned as it 
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were in a hollow pillar.?™ After his decease their 
haughty behaviour provoked the displeasure of 
the most implacable of mankind. The two car- 
dinals, the uncle and the nephew, denied the 
election of Boniface the Eighth; and the Co- 
lonna were oppressed for a moment by his tem- 
poral and spiritual arms.’ He proclaimed a 
crusade against his personal enemies; their es- 
tates were confiscated; their fortresses on cither 
side of the Tiber were besieged by the troops of 
St. Peter and those of the rival nobles; and 
after the ruin of Palestrina or Pr.eneste, their 
principal seat, the ground was marked with a 
ploughshare, the emblem of perpetual desola- 
tion. Degraded, banished, proscribed, the six 
brothers, in disguise and danger, wandcred 
over Europe without icnouncing the hope of 
deliverance and revenge. In this double hope 
the French court was their surest asylum; they 
prompted and directed the enterprise of Philip; 
and I should praise their magnanimity had they 
respected the misfortune and courage of the 
captive tyrant. His civil acts were annulled by 
the Roman people, who restored the honours 
and possessions of the Colonna; and some csti- 
mate may be formed of their wealth by their 
losses, of their losses by the damages of one 
hundred thousand gold florins which were 
granted them against the accomplices and heirs 
of the deceased pupe. All the spiritual censures 
and disqualifications were abolished!"® by his 
prudent successors; and the fortune of the house 
was more firmly established by this transient 
hurricane. The boldness of Sciarra Colonna was 
signalised in the captivity of Boniface, and long 
afterwards in the coronation of Lewis of Ba- 
varia; and by the gratitude of the emperor the 
pillar in their arms was encircled with a royal 
crown. But the first of the family in fame and 
merit was the elder Stephen, whom Petrarch 
loved and esteemed as a hero superior to his 
own times and not unworthy of ancient Rome. 
Persecution and exile displayed to the nations 
nis abilities in peace and war; in his distress he 
was an object, not of pity but of reverence; the 
aspect of danger provoked him to avow his 
name and country; and when he was asked, 
‘Where is now your furtress?” he laid his hand 
on his heart, and answered, “‘Here.” He sup- 
ported with the same virtue the return of pros- 
perity; and, ull the ruin of his declining age, 
the ancestors, the character, and the children 
of Stephen Colonna exalted his dignity in the 
Roman republic and at the court of Avignon. 
II. The Ursini migrated from Spoleto; the 
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sons of Ursus, as they are styled in the twelfth 
century, from some eminent person who is only 
known as the father of their race. But they were 
soon distinguished among the nobles of Rome 
by the number and bravery of their kinsmen, 
the strength of their towers, the honours of the 
senate and sacred college, and the elevation of 
two popes, Celestin the Third and Nicholas the 
Third, of their name and lincage.’° Their 
riches may be accused as an early abusc of nep- 
otisin: the estates of St. Peter were alicnated in 
their favour by the liberal Celestin;!°® and 
Nicholas was ambitious for their sake to solicit 
the alliance of monarchs; to found new king- 
doms in Lombardy and Tuscany; and to invest 
them with the perpetual office of senators of 
Rome. All that has been observed of the great- 
ness of the Colonna will likewise redound to the 
glory of the Ursini, their constant and equal 
antagonists in the long hereditary feud which 
distracted above two hundred and fifty years 
the ecclesiastical state. The jealousy of pre- 
eminence and power was the true ground of 
their quarrel; but as a specious badge of dis- 
tinction, the Colonna embraced the name of 
Ghibelines and the party of the empire; the 
Ursini espoused the title of Guelphs and the 
cause of the church. The eagle and the keys 
were displayed in their adverse banners; and 
the two factions of Italy most furiously raged 
when the origin and nature of the dispute were 
long since forgotten.!’? After the retreat of the 
pupes to Avignon they disputed in arms the 
vacant republic; and the mischiefs of discord 
were perpetuated by the wretched compromise 
of electing cach year two rival senators. By their 
private hostilities the cny and country were 
desulated, and the fluctuating balance inclined 
with their alternate success. But nonc of either 
family had fallen by the sword till the most re- 
nowned champion of the Ursini was surprised 
and slain by the younger Stephen Colonna.!“ 
His triumph is stained with the reproach of vio- 
lating the truce; their defeat was bascly avenged 
by the assassination, befure the church door, of 
an innocent boy and his two servants. Yet the 
victorious Colonna, with an annual colleague, 
was declared senator of Rome during the term 
of five years. And the muse of Petrarch inspired 
a wish, a hope, a prediction, that the generous 
youth, the son of his venerable hero, would re- 
store Rome and Italy to their pristine glory; 
that his justice would extirpate the wolves and 
lions, the serpents and bears, who laboured to 
subvert the eternal basis of the marble cocumn.? 
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nN the apprehension of modern times Pe- 
I trarch! is the Italian songster of Laura and 
love. In the harmony of his Tuscan rhymes 
Italy applauds, or rather adores, the father of 
her lyric poetry; and his verse, or at least his 
name, is repeated by the enthusiasm or affec- 
tation of amorous sensibility. Whatever may be 
the private taste of a stranger, his slight and su- 
perficial knowledge should humbly acquiesce in 
the judgment ofa learned nation; yet I may hope 
or presume that the Italians do not compare the 
tedious uniformity of sonnets and elegies with 
the snolime compositions of their epic muse, the 
original wildness of Dante, the regular beauties 
of Tasso, and the boundless variety of the in- 
comparable Ariosto. The merits of the lover I 
am. still less qualified to appreciate: nor am I 
deeply interested in a metaphysical passion for 
a nymph so shadowy, that her existence has 
been questioned ;? for a matron so prolific,* that 
she was delivered of cleven legitimate children,‘ 
while her amorous swain sighed and sung at the 
fountain of Vaucluse.’ But in the eyes of Pe- 
trarch and those of his graver contemporarics 
his love was a sin. and Italian verse a frivolous 
ainuseinent. His Latin works of philosophy, po- 
etry, and eloquence established his serious repu- 
tation, which was soon diffused from Avignon 
over France and Italy: his friends and disciples 
were muluplied in every city; and if the pon- 
derous volume of his writings’ be now aban- 
doned to a long repose, our gratitude must ap- 
plaud the man who, by precept and example, 
revived the spirit and study of the Augustan 
age. From his earliest youth Petrarch aspired to 
the poetic crown. The academical honours of 
the three faculties had introduced a royal de- 
gree of master or doctor in the art of poetry;' 
and the title of poet-laureate, which custom, 
rather than vanity, perpetuates in the English 
court,® was first invented by the Cesars of Ger- 
many. In the musical games of antiquity a prize 
was bestowed on the victor :* the belief that Vir- 
gil and Horace had been crowned in the Capi- 
tol inflamed the emulation of a Latin bard;'® 


and the laurel was endeared to the lover by a 
verbal resemblance with the name of his mis- 
tress." The value of either object was enhanced 
by the difficulties of the pursuit; and if the vir- 
tue or prudence of Laura was inexorable,” he 
enjoyed, and might boast of enjoying the nymph 
of poetry. His vanity was not of the most del- 
icate kind, since he applauds the success of his 
own /abours; his name was popular; his friends 
were active; the open or secret opposition of en- 
vy or prejudice was surmounted by the dexter- 
ity of patient merit. In the thirty-sixth year of 
his age he was solicited to accept the object of 
his wishes; and on the same day, in the solitude 
of Vaucluse, he received a similar and solemn 
invitation from the senate of Rome and the uni- 
versity of Paris. The learning of a theological 
school, and the ignorance of a lawless city, were 
alike unqualified to bestow the ideal though im- 
mortal wreath which genius may obtain from 
the free applause of the public and of posterity: 
but the candidate dismissed this troublesome re- 
flection; and, after some moments of compla- 
cency and suspense, preferred the summons of 
the metropolis of the world. 

The ceremony of his coronation!’ was per- 
formed in the Capitol. by his friend and patron 
the supreme magistrate of the republic. Twelve 
patrician youths were arrayed in scarlet; six 
representatives of the most illustrious families, 
in green robes, with garlands of flowers, accom- 
panied the procession; in the midst of the princes 
and nobles, the senator, count of Anguillara, a 
kinsman of the Colonna, assumed his throne; 
and at the voice of a herald Petrarch arose. 
After discoursing on a text of Virgil, and thrice 
repeating his vows for the prosperity of Rome, 
he knelt before the throne and received from the 
senator a laurel crown, with a more precious 
declaration, “This is the reward of merit.” The 
people shouted, “Long life to the Capitol and 
the poet!” A sonnet in praise of Rome was ac- 
cepted as the effusion of genius and gratitude; 
and after the whole procession had visited the 
Vatican the profane wreath was suspended be- 
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fore the shrine of St. Peter. In the act or diplo- 
ma! which was presented to Petrarch, the title 
and prerogatives of poct-laureate are revived in 
the Capitol after the lapse of thirteen hundred 
years; and he receives the perpetual privilege of 
wearing, at his choice, a crown of laurel, ivy, or 
myrtle, of assuming the poetic habit, and of 
teaching, disputing, interpreting, and compos- 
ing, in all places whatsoever. and on all sub- 
jects of literature. The grant was ratitied by the 
authority of the scnate and people; and the 
character of citizen was the recompense of his 
affection for the Ronian name. They did him 
honour, but they did him justice. In the familiar 
society of Cicero and Livy he had imbibed the 
ideas of an ancient patriot; and his ardent fancy 
kindled every idea to a scntiment, and every 
sentiment to a passion. The aspect of the seven 
hills and their majestic ruins confirmed these 
lively impressions; and he loved a country by 
whose liberal spirit he had been crowned and 
adopted. The poverty and debasement of Rome 
excited the indignation and pity of her grateful 
son: he dissembled the faults of his fellow-citi- 
zens; applauded with partial fondness the last 
of their heroes and matrons; and in the remem- 
brance of the past, in the hope of the future, was 
pleased to forget the miseries of the present 
time. Rome was still the lawful mistress of the 
world; the pope and the emperor, her bishop 
and general, had abdicated their station by an 
inglorious retreat to the Rhéne and the Dan- 
ube; but if she could resume her virtue, the re- 
public might again vindicate her.liberty and 
dominion. Amidst the indulgence of enthusiasm 
and cloquence,'® Petrarch, Italy, and Europe 
were astonished by a revolution which realised 
for a moment his most splendid visions. The 
rise and fall of the tribune Ricnzi will occupy 
the following pages :"® the subject is interesting, 
the materials are rich, and the glance of a pa- 
triot bard!’ will sometimes vivify the copious, 
but simple, narrative of the Florentine,'* and 
more especially of the Roman," historian. 

In a quarter of the city which was inhabited 
only by mechanics and Jews, the marriage of an 
innkeeper and a washerwoman produced the 
future deliverer of Rome.” Frém such parents 
Nicholas Rienzi Gabrini could inherit neither 
dignity nor fortune; and the gift of a liberal ed- 
ucation, which they painfully bestowed, was the 
cause of his glory and untimely end. The study 
of history and cloquence, the writings of Ciccro, 
Seneca, Livy, Cisar, and Valerius Maximus, 
elevated above his equals and contemporar:es 
the genius of the young plebeian: he pcrused 
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with indefatigable diligence the manuscripts 
and inarbles of antiquity; loved to dispense his 
knowledge in familiar langugage, and was often 
provoked to exclaim, “‘Where are now these 
Romans? their virtue, their justice, their pow- 
er? why was I not born in those happy times?’??! 
When the republic addressed to the tLrone of 
Avignon an embassy of the three orders, the 
spirit and eloquence of Rienzi recommended 
him to a place among the thirteen deputics of 
the commons. The orator had the honour of 
haranguing Pope Clement the Sixth, and the 
satisfaction of conversing with Petrarch, a con- 
genial inind; but his aspiring hopes were chilled 
by disgrace and poverty, and the patriot was re- 
duced to a single garment and the charity of the 
hospital. From this misery he was relieved by 
the sense of merit or the smile of favour; and the 
employment of apostolic notary aflorded him a 
daily stipend of five gold florins, a more hon- 
ourable and extensive connection, and the right 
of contrasting both in words and actions, his 
own integrity with the vices of the state. The 
eloquence of Rienzi was prompt and persua- 
sive: the multitude is always prone to envy and 
censure: he was stimulated by the loss of a 
brother and the impunity of the assassins; nor 
was it possible to excuse or exaggerate the public 
calamities. The blessings of peace and justice, 
for which civil society has been instituted, were 
banished from Rome: the jealous citizens, who 
might have endured €very personal or pecuni- 
ary injury, were most deeply wounded in the 
dishonour of their wives and dauphters;"* they 
were equally oppressed by the arrogance of the 
nobles and the corruption of the magistrates; 
and the abuse of arms or of laws was the only 
circumstance that distinguished the lions from 
the dogs and serpents of the Capitol. These alle- 
gorical emblems were variously repeated in the 
pictures which Rienzi exhibited in the streets 
and churches; and while the spectators pazed 
with curious wonder, the bold and ready orator 
unfolded the meaning, applied the satire, in- 
flamed their passions, and announced a distant 
hope of comfort and deliverance. ‘The privi- 
legcs of Rome, her eternal sovereignty over her 
princes and provinces, was the theme of his pub- 
lic and private discourse; and a monument of 
servitude became in his hands a title and in- 
centive of liberty. ‘he decree of the senate, 
which granted the most ample prerogatives to 
the emperor Vespasian, had been inscribed on 
a copper-plate still extant in the choir of the 
church of St. John Lateran.** A numcrous as- 
sembly of nobles and plebeians was invited to 
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this political lecture, and a convenient theatre 
was erected for their reception. The notary ap- 
peared in a magnificent and mysterious habit, 
explained the inscription by a version and com- 
mentary,"4 and descanted with eloquence and 
zeal on the ancient glories of the scnate and 
people, from whom all Jegal authority was de- 
rived. The supine ignorance of the nobles was 
incapable of discerning the serious tendency of 
such representations: they might sometimes 
chastise with words and blows the plebeian re- 
former; but he was often suflered in the Colon- 
na palace to amuse the company with his 
threats and predictions; and the modern Bru- 
tus*® was concealed under the mask of folly and 
the character of a buffoon. While they indulved 
their contempt, the restoration of the good estate, 
his favourite expression, was entertained among 
the people as a desirable, a possible, and at 
Jength as an approaching, event; and while all 
had the disposition to applaud, some had the 
courage to assist, their promised deliverer. 

A prophecy, or rather a suinmons, affixed on 
the church door of St. George, was the first pub- 
lic evidence of his designs—a nocturnal asseni- 
bly of a hundred citizens on Mount Aventine, 
the first step to their execution. After an oath of 
secrecy and aid, he represented to the conspira- 
tors the importance and facility of their enter- 
prisc; that the nobles, without union or re- 
sources, were strong only in the fear of their 
imaginary strength; that all power, as well as 
right, was in the hands of the people; that the 
revenues of the apostolical chamber might re- 
lieve the public distress; and that the pope him- 
self would approve their victory over the com- 
mon enemies of governinent and freedom. After 
securing a faithful band to protect this first dec- 
laration, he proclaimed through the city, by 
sound of trumpet, that on the evening of the 
following day all persons should assemble with- 
out arms before the church of St. Angelo, to 
provide for the re-establishment of the good es- 
tate. The whole night was employed in the ccle- 
bration of thirty masses of the Holy Ghost; and 
in the morning Rienzi, bareheaded, but in com- 
plete armour, issued from the church, encom- 
passed by the hundred conspirators. The pope’s 
vicar, the simple bishop of Orvieto, who had 
been persuadcd to sustain a part in this singular 
ceremony, marched on his right hand, and three 
great standards were borne aloft as the emblems 
of their design. In the first, the banner of /:berty, 
Rome was scated on two lions, with a palm in 
one hand and a globe in the other; St. Paul, 
with a drawn sword, was delineated in the ban- 
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ner of justice; and in the third, St. Peter held the 
keys of concord and peace. Rienzi was encouraged 
by the presence and applause of an innumer- 
able crowd, who understood little and hoped 
much; and the procession slowly rolled for- 
wards from the castle of St. Angelo to the Cap- 
ito]. His triumph was disturbed by some secret 
emotions which he laboured to suppress: he as- 
cended without opposition, and with seeming 
confidence, the citadel of the republic; ha- 
rangucd the people from the balcony, and re- 
ceived the most flattering confirmation of his acts 
and laws. The nobles, as if destitute of arms 
and counsels, beheld in silent consternation this 
strange revolution; and the moment had been 
prudently chosen when the most formidable, 
Stephen Colonna, was absent from the city. On 
the first rumour he returned to his palace, af- 
fected to despise this plebeian tumult, and de- 
clared to the messenger of Rienzi that at his 
leisure he would cast the madman from the 
windows of the Capitol. The great bell instantly 
rang an alarm, and so rapid was the tide. so ur- 
gent was the danger, that Colonna escaped 
with precipitation to the suburb of St. Lau- 
rence: from thence, after a moment’s refresh- 
ment, he continued the samme speedy career ull 
he reached in safety his castle of Palestrina. la- 
menting his own imprudence, which had not 
trampled the spark of this mighty conflagration. 
A general and peremptory order was issued from 
the Capitol to all the nobles that they should 
peaceably retire to their estates: they obeyed. 
and their departure secured the tranquillity of 
the free and obedient citizens of Rome. 

But such voluntary obedience evaporates 
with the first transports of zeal; and Rienzi felt 
the importance of justifying his usurpation by a 
regular form and a legal title. At his own choice, 
the Roman pcople would have displayed their 
attachment and authority by lavishing on his 
head the names of senator or consul, of king or 
emperor: he preferred the ancient and modest 
appellation of tribune; the protection of the 
commons was the essence of that sacred office. 
and they were ignorant that it had never been 
invested with any share in the legislative or ex- 
ecutive powers of the republic. In this charac- 
ter, and with the consent of the Romans, the 
tribune enacted the most salutary laws for the 
restoration and maintenance of the good estate. 
By the first he fulfils the wish of honesty and in- 
experience, that no civil suit should be pro- 
tracted beyond the term of fifteen days. The 
danger of frequent perjury might justify the pro- 
nouncing against a false accuser the same pen- 
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alty which his evidence would have inflicted: 
the disorders of the times might compel the leg- 
islator to punish every homicide with death and 
every injury with equal retaliation. But the ex- 
ecution of justice was hopeless till he had pre- 
viously abolished the tyranny of the nobles. It 
was formally provided that none, except the su- 
preme magistrate, should possess or command 
the gates, bridges, or towers of the state; that no 
private garrisons should be introduced into the 
towns or castles of the Roman territory; that 
none should bear arms or presume to fortify 
their houses in the city or country; that the 
barons should be responsible for the safety of 
the highways and the free passage of provisions; 
and that the protection of malefactors and rob- 
bers should be expiated hy a fine of a thousand 
marks of silver. But these regulations would 
have been impotent and nugatory, had not the 
licentious nobles been awed by the sword of the 
civil power. A sudden alarm from the bell of the 
Capitol could still summon to the standard 
above twenty thousand volunteers: the support 
of the tribune and the laws required a more 
regular and permanent force. In each harbour 
of the coast a vessel was stationed for the assur- 
ance of commerce: a standing militia of three 
hundred and sixty horse and thirteen hundred 
foot was levied, clothed, and paid in the thir- 
teen quarters of the city; and the spirit of a 
commonwealth may be traced in the grateful 
allowance of one hundred florins, or pounds, to 
the heirs of every soldier who lost his life in the 
service of his country. For the maiptenance of 
the public defence, for the establishment of 
granarics, for the relief of widows, orphans, and 
indigent convents, Ricnzi applied, without fear 
of sacrilege, the revenues of the apostolic cham- 
ber: the three branches of hearth-moncy, the 
salt-duty, and the customs were each of the an- 
nual produce of one hundred thousand flor- 
ins ;? and scandalous were the abuses. if in four 
or five months the ainount of the salt-duty could 
be trebled by his judicious economy. After thus 
restoring the forces and financcs of the republic, 
the tribune recalled the nobles from their soli- 
tary independence, required their personal ap- 
pearance in the Capitol, and imposed an oath 
of allegiance to the new government, and of 
submission to the laws of the guod estate. Ap- 
prehensive for their safety, but still more appre- 
hensive of the danger of a refusal, the princes 
and barons returned to their houses at Rome in 
the garb of simple and peaceful citizens; the 
Colonna and Ursini, the Savelli and Frangi- 
pani, were confounded before the tribunal of a 
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plebeian, of the vile buffoon whom they had so 
often derided, and their disgrace was aggra- 
vated by the indignation which they vainly 
struggled to disguise. The same oath was suc- 
cessively pronounced by the several orders of 
society, the clergy and gentlemen, the judges 
and notaries, the merchants and artisans, and 
the gradual descent was marked by the increase 
of sincerity and zeal. They swore to live and die 
with the republic and the church, whose inter- 
est was artfully united by the nominal associ- 
ation of the bishup of Orvieto, the pope’s vicar, 
to the office of tribunc. It was the boast of Rien- 
zi that he had delivered the throne and patri- 
mony of St. Peter from a rebellious aristocracy; 
and Cleinent the Sixth, who rejoiced in its fall, 
affected to believe the professions, to applaud 
the merits, and to confirm the title of his trusty 
servant. The speech, perhaps the mind, of the 
tribune, was inspired with a lively regard for 
the purity of the faith: he insinuated his claim 
to a supernatural mission from the Holy Ghost; 
enforced by a heavy forfeiture the annual duty 
of confession and communion; and_ strictly 
guarded the spiritual as well as temporal wel- 
fare of his faithful people?! 

Never perhaps has the energy and cffect of a 
single mind been more remarkably felt than in 
the sudden, though transient, reformation of 
Rome by the tribune Rienzi. A den of robbers 
was converted to the discipline of a camp or 
convent: pauent to hear, swift to redress, inex- 
orable to punish, his tribunal was always acces- 
sible to the puor and stranger; nor could birth, 
or dignity, or the immunitics of the church, pro- 
tect the offender or his accomplices. The privi- 
leged houses, the private sanctuaries in Rome, 
on which no officer of justice would presume to 
trespass, were abolished; and he applied the 
timber and iron of their barricades in the forti- 
fications of the Capitol. ‘The venerable father of 
the Colonna was exposed in his own palace to 
the double shame of being desi: ous and of being 
unable to protect a criminal. A mule, with a jar 
of oil, had been stolen near Capranica; and the 
lord of the Ursini family was condemned to re- 
store the damage and ta discharge a fine of four 
hundred Aorins for his negligence in guarding 
the highways. Nor ware the persons of the 
barons more inviolate than their lands or houses; 
and, either from accident or design, the same 
impartial rigour was exercised against the heads 
of the adverse factions. Peter Agapet Colonna, 
who had himself been senator of Rome, was ar- 
rested in the street for injury or debt; and jus- 
tice was appeased by the tardy execution of 
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Martin Ursini, who, among his various acts of 
violence and rapine, had pillaged a shipwreck- 
ed vessel at the mouth of the Tiber.?8 His name, 
the purple of two cardinals his uncles, a recent 
marriage, and a mortal disease, were disregard- 
ed by the inflexible tribune, who had chosen 
his victim. The public officers dragged him 
from his palace and nuptial bed: his trial was 
short and satisfactory; the bell of the Capitol 
convened the people: stripped of his mantle, on 
his knees, with his hands bound behind his 
back, he heard the sentence of death, and, after 
a brief confession, Ursini was Ied away to the 
gallows. After such an example, none who were 
conscious of guilt could hope for impunity, and 
the flight of the wicked, the licentious, and the 
idle, soon purified the city and territory of 
Rome. In this time (says the historian) the 
woods began to rejoice that they were no longer 
infested with rolbbers; the oxen began to plough; 
the pilgrims visited the sanctuaries; the roads 
and inns were replenished with travellers; 
trade, plenty, and good faith were restored in 
the ma.bets; and a purse of gold might be ex- 
posed without danger in the midst of the high- 
way. As soon as the life and property of the sub- 
ject are secure, the labours and rewards of in- 
dustry spontaneously revive: Rome was still the 
metropolis of the Christian world, and the fame 
and fortunes of the tribune were diflused in 
every country by the strangers who had enjoyed 
the blessings of his government. 

The deliverance of his country inspired Rien- 
zi with a vast and perhaps visionary idea of 
uniting Italy in a great federative republic. of 
which Rome should be the ancient and lawful 
head, and the free cities and princes the mem- 
bers and associates. His pen was not less elo- 
quent than his tongue, and his numerous cpis- 
tles were delivered to swift and trusty messen- 
gers. On foot, with a white wand in their hand, 
they traversed the forests and mountains; en- 
joyed, in the most hostile states, the sacred se- 
curity of ambassadors; and reported, in the 
style of flattery or truth, that the highways 
along their passage were lined with kneeling 
multitudes, who iinplored Heaven for the suc- 
cess of their undertaking. Could passion have 
listened to reason, could private interest have 
yielded to the public welfare, the supreme tri- 
bunal and confederate union of the Italian re- 
public might have healed their intestine dis- 
cord, and closed the Alps against the barbari- 
ans of the North. But the propitious season had 
elapsed; and if Venice, Florence, Sienna, Peru- 
gia, and many inferior cities, offered their lives 
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and fortunes to the good estate, the tyrants of 
Lombardy and Tuscany must despise or hate 
the plebcian author of a free constitution. From 
them, however, and from every part of Italy, the 
tribune received the most friendly and respect- 
ful answers: they were followed by the ambassa- 
dors of the princes and republics; and in this 
foreign conflux, on all the occasions of pleasure 
or business, the low-born notary could assume 
the familiar or majestic courtesy of a sovereign.” 
The most glorious circumstance of his reign was 
an appeal to his justice from Lewis king of Hun- 
gary, who coinplained that his brother and her 
husband had been perfidiously strangled by 
Jane qucen of Naples:#° her guilt or innocence 
was pleaded in a solemn trial at Rome; but af- 
ter hearing the advocates,*! the tribune ad- 
journced this weighty and invidious cause, which 
was soon determined by the sword of the Hun- 
garian. Beyond the Alps, more especially at 
Avignon, the revolution was the theme of curi- 
osity, wonder, and applause. Petrarch had been 
the private friend, perhaps the secret counsel- 
lor, of Rienzi: his writings breathe the most ar- 
dent spirit of patriotism and joy; and all respect 
for the pope, all gratitude for the Colonna, was 
lost in the superior duties of a Roman citizen. 
The poct-laureate of the Capitol maintains the 
act, applauds the hero, and mingles with some 
apprehension and advice the most lofty hopes 
of the permanent and rising greatness of the 
republic. 

While Petrarch indulged these prophetic vi- 
sions. the Roman hero was fast declining from 
the meridian of fame and power; and the peo- 
ple, who gazed with astonishment on the as- 
cending meteor, began to mark the irregularity 
of its course, and the vicissitudes of light and 
obscurity. More cloquent than judicious, more 
enterprising than resolute, the faculties of Rien- 
zi were not balanced by cool and commanding 
reason; he magnificd in a tenfold proportion 
the objects of hope and fear; and prudence, 
which could not have erected, did not presume 
to fortify, his throne. In the blaze of prosperity. 
his virtues were insensibly tinctured with the 
adjacent vices; justice with cruelty. liberalitv 
with profusion, and the desire of fame with 
puerile and ostentatious vanity. He might have 
learned that the ancient tribunes, so strong and 
sacred in the public opinion, were not distin- 
guished in style, habit, or appearance, from an 
ordinary plebeian;*5 and that, as often as they 
visited the city on foot, a single viator, or bra- 
dic, attended the exercise of their office. The 
Gracchi would have frowned or smiled, could 
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they have read the sonorous titles and epithets 
of their successor—‘‘NICHOLAS, SEVERE AND 
MERCIFUL; DELIVERER OF ROME; DEFENDER OF 
ITALy ;34 FRIEND OF MANKIND, AND OF LIBERTY, 
PEACE, AND JUSTICE; TRIBUNE AUGUST” his the- 
atrical pageants had prepared the revolution; 
but Rienzi abused, in luxury and pride, the 
political maxim of speaking to the eyes, as well 
as the understanding, of the multitude. From 
nature he had received the gift of a handsome 
person,** till it was swelled and disfigured by in- 
temperance: and his propensity to laughter was 
corrected in the magistrate by the affectation of 
gravity and sternness. He was clothed, at Icast 
on public occasions, in a parti-coloured robe of 
velvet or satin, lined with fur, and embroidered 
with gold: the rod of justice, which he carried 
in his hand, was a sceptre of polished steel, 
crowned with a globe and cross of gold, and en- 
closing a small fragment of the true and holy 
wood. In his civil and religious processions 
through the city, he rode on a white steed, the 
symbol of royalty: the great banner of the re- 
public, a sun with a circle of stars, a dove with 
an olive-branch, was displayed over his head; a 
shower of gold and silver was scattered among 
the populace; fifty guards with halberds en- 
compassed his person; a troop of horse preceded 
his march; and their tymbals and truinpets 
were of massy silver. 

The ambition of the honours of chivalry*® be- 
trayed the meanness of his birth and degraded 
the importance of his officc; and the equestrian 
tribune was not less odious to the nobles, whom 
he adopted, than to the plebeians, whom he de- 
serted. All that yet remained of treasure, or 
luxury, or art, was exhausted on that solemn 
day. Rienzi led the procession from the Capitol 
to the Lateran; the tediousness of the way was 
relieved with decorations and games; the eccle- 
siastical, civil, and military orders marched un- 
der their various banners; the Roman ladies 
attended his wife; and the ambassadors of Italy 
might loudly applaud or sccretly deride the 
novelty of the pomp. In the evening, when they 
had reached the church and palace of Con- 
stantine, he thanked and dismissed the numer- 
ous assembly, with an invitatio: to the festival 
of the ensuing day. From the hands of a vener- 
able knight he received the order of the Holy 
Ghost; the purification of the bath was a previ- 
ous ceremony; but in no step of his life did Ri- 
enzi excite such scandal and censure as by the 
profane use of the porphyry vase in which Con- 
stantine (a foolish legend) had been healed cf 
his leprosy by Pope Sylvester.3” With equal pre- 
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sumption the tribune watched or reposed with- 
in the consecrated precincts of the baptistery; 
and the failure of his statebed was interpreted 
as an omen of his approaching downfall. At the 
hour of worship he showed himself to the re- 
turning crowds in a majestic attitude, with a 
robe of purple, his sword, and gilt spurs; but the 
holy rites were soon interrupted by his levity 
and insolence. Rising from his throne, and ad- 
vancing towards the congregation, he proclaim- 
ed in a loud voice, ‘‘We summon to our tribunal 
Pope Clement, and command him to reside in 
his diocese of Rome: we also summon the sa- 
cred college of cardinals.3* We again suinmon 
the two pretenders, Charles of Bohemia and 
Lewis of Bavaria, who style themselves emper- 
ors: we likewise summon all the electors of Ger- 
many to inform us on what pretence they have 
usurped the inalienable right of the Roman 
people, the ancient and lawful sovereigns of the 
empire.” Unsheathing his maiden sword, he 
thrice brandished it to the three parts of the 
world, and thrice repeated the extravavant dec- 
laration, “And this too is mine!” The pope’s 
vicar, the bishop of Orvieto, attempted to 
check this career of folly; but his feeble protest 
was silenced by martial music; and instead of 
withdrawing from the assembly, he consented 
to dine with his brother tribune at a table which 
had hitherto been reserved for the supreme pon- 
tif]. A banquet, such as the C.rsars had given, 
was prepared for the Romans. The apartinents, 
porticoes, and courts of the Lateran were 
spread with innumerable tables for cither sex 
and every condition; a stream of wine flowed 
from the nostrils of Constantine's brazen horse; 
no coinplaint, except of the scarcity of water, 
could be heard; and the licentiousness of the 
multitude was curbed by discipline and fear. A 
subsequent day was appointed for the corona- 
tion of Rienzi;¢° seven crowns of different leaves 
or metals were successively placed on his head 
by the most eminent of the Roman clergy; they 
represented the seven gifts of the Holy Ghost; 
and he still professed to imitate the example of 
the ancient tribunes. These extraordinary spec- 
tacles might deceive or flatter the people; and 
their own vanity was geatified in the vanity of 
their leader. But in his private life he soon devi- 
ated from the strict rule of frugality and absti- 
nence; and the plebeians, who were awed by 
the splendour of the nobles, were provoked by 
the luxury of their equal. His wife, his son, his 
uncle (a barber in name and profession), ex- 
posed the contrast of vulgar manners and 
princely expense; and without acquiring the 
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majesty, Rienzi degenerated into the vices, of a 
king. 

A simple citizen describes with pity, or per- 
haps with pleasure, the humiliation of the bar- 
ons of Rome. ‘‘Bareheaded, their hands crossed 
on their breast, they stood with downcast looks 
in the presence of the tribune; and they trem- 
bled, good God, how they trembled!’" As long 
as the yoke of Ricnzi was that of justice and 
their country, their conscience forced them to 
esteem the man whoin pride and interest pro- 
voked them to hate: his extravagant conduct 
soon fortified their hatred by contempt; and 
they conccived the hope of subverting a power 
which was no longer so deeply rooted in the 
public confidence. The old animosity of the 
Colonna and Ursini was suspended for a mo- 
ment by their common disgrace: they associ- 
ated their wishes, and perhaps their designs; an 
assassin was seized and tortured; he accused the 
nobles; and as soon as Rienzi deserved the fate, 
he adopted the suspicions and maxims, of a ty- 
rant. On the same day, under various pretences, 
he is vited to the Capitol his principal enemies, 
among whom were five members of the Ursint 
and three of the Colonna name. But instead of 
a council or a banquet. they found themselves 
prisoners under the sword of despotism or jus- 
tice: and the consciousness of innocence or guilt 
might inspire them with equal apprehensions of 
danger. At the sound of the great bell the peo- 
ple assemnbled; they were arraigned for a con- 
spiracy against the tribune’s life; and though 
some might sympathise in their distress, not a 
hand nor a voice was raised to rescuc the first of 
the nobility from their impending doom. Their 
apparent boldness was prompted by despair; 
they passed in separate chambers a sleepless 
and painful night; and the venerable hero, 
Stephen Colonna, striking against the door of 
his prison, repeatedly urged his guards to de- 
liver him by a speedy death from such ignomin- 
ious servitude, In the morning they under- 
stood their sentence from the visit of a confessor 
and the tolling of the bell. The ereat hall of the 
Capitol had heen decorated for the bloody 
scene with red and white hangings: the coun- 
tenance of the tribune was dark and severe; the 
swords of the exccutioners were unsheathed; 
and the barons were interrupted in their dying 
speeches by the sound of trumpets. But in this 
decisive moment Rienzi was not less anxious or 
apprehensive than his captives: he dreaded the 
splendour of their names, their surviving kins- 
men, the inconstancy of the people, the re- 
proaches of the world; and, after rashly offering 
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a mortal injury, he vainly presumed that, if he 
could forgive, he might himself be forgiven. His 
elaborate oration was that of a Christian and a 
suppliant; and, as the humble minister of the 
commons, he entrcated his masters to pardon 
these noble criminals, for whose repentance and 
future service he pledged his faith and author- 
ity. “If you are spared,” said the tribune, “‘hy 
the mercy of the Romans, will you not promise 
to support the good estate with your lives and 
fortunes?” Astonished by this marvelous clem- 
ency, the barons bowed their heads; and while 
they devoutly repeated the oath of allegiance, 
might whisper a secret, and more sincere, assur- 
ance of revenge. A priest, in the name of the 
people, pronounced their absolution; they re- 
ceived the communion with the tribune, assist- 
ed at the banquet, followed the procession; and, 
after every spiritual and temporal sign of recon- 
ciliation, were dismissed in safety to their re- 
spective homes, with the new honours and titles 
of venerals, consuls, and patricians. 

During some weeks they were checked by the 
memory of their danger, rather than of their 
deliverance, till the most powerful of the Ursini. 
escaping with the Colonna from the city, erect- 
ed at Marino the standard of rebellion. The for- 
tifications of the castle were hastily restored; the 
vassals attended their lord; the outlaws armed 
against the magistrate; the flocks and herds. the 
harvests and vineyards from Marino to the 
gates of Rome, were swept away or destroyed; 
and the people arraigned Rienzi as the author 
of the calamities which his government had 
taught thein to forget. In the camp Rienzi ap- 
pearcd to less advantage than in the rostrum; 
and he neglected the progress of the rebel bar- 
ons till their numbers were strong, and their 
castles impregnable. From the paces of Livy he 
had not imbibed the art. or even the courage. of 
a general: an army of twenty thousand Romans 
returned without honour or effect from the at- 
tack of Marino; and his vengeance was amused 
by painting his enemies, their heads down- 
wards, and drowning two dogs (at least they 
should have been bears) as the representatives 
of the Ursini. The belief of his incapacity en- 
couraged their operations: they were invited bv 
their secret adherents; and the barons attempt- 
ed, with four thousand foot and sixteen hun- 
dred horse, to enter Rome by force or surprise. 
The citv was prepared for their reception; the 
alarm-bell rung all night; the gates were strictly 
guarded, or insolently open; and after some hes- 
itation they sounded a retreat. The two first di- 
visions had passed along the walls, but the 
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prospect of a free entrance tempted the head- 
strong valour of the nobles in the rear; and after 
a successful skirmish, they were overthrown and 
massacred without quarter by the crowds of the 
Roman people. Stephen Colonna the younger, 
the noble spirit to whom Petrarch ascribed the 
restoration of Italy, was preceded or accom- 
panied in death by his son John, a gallant 
youth, by his brother Peter, who might regret 
the ease and honours of the church, by a neph- 
ew of legitimate birth, and by two bastards of 
the Colonna race; and the number of seven, the 
seven crowns, as Ricnzi styled them, of the Holy 
Ghost, was completed by the agony of the de- 
plorable parent, of the veteran chicf, who had 
survived the hope and fortune of his house. The 
vision and prophecies of St. Martin and Pope 
Boniface had been used by the tribune to ani- 
mate his troops: he displayed, at least in the 
pursuit, the spirit of a hero; but he forgot the 
maxims of the ancient Romans, who abhorred 
the triumphs of civil war. The conqueror as- 
cended the Capitol; deposited his crown and 
sceptre on the altar; and boasted, with some 
truth, that he had cut off an ear which neither 
pope nor emperor had been able to amputate. “4 
His base and implacable revenge denied the 
honours of burial; and the bodies of the Colon- 
na, which he threatened to expose with those of 
the vilest malefactors, were secretly interred by 
the holy virgins of their name and family.‘5 The 
people sympathised in their grief, repented of 
their own fury, and detested the indecent joy 
of Rienzi, who visited the spot where these illus- 
trious victims had fallen. It was on that fatal 
spot that he conferred on his son the honour of 
knighthood: and the ceremony was accomplish- 
ed by a slight blow from each of the horsemen 
of the guard, and by a ridiculous and inhuman 
ablution from a pool of water, which was yet 
polluted with patrician blood. ** 

A short delay would have saved the Colonna, 
the delay of a single month, which elapsed be- 
tween the triumph and the exile of Rienzi. In 
the pride of victory he forfeited what yet re- 
mained of his civil virtues, without acquiring 
the fame of military prowess. A free and vigor- 
ous opposition was formed in the city; and when 
the tribune proposed in the public council* to 
impose a new tax, and to regulate the govern- 
ment of Perugia, thirty-nine members voted 
against his measures, repelled the injurious 
charge of treachery and corruption, and urged 
him to prove, by their forcible exclusion, that, if 
the populace adhered to his cause, it was al- 
ready disclaimed by the most respectable citi- 
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zens, The pope and the sacred college had never 
been dazzled by his specious professions; they 
were justly offended by the insolence of his con- 
duct; a cardinal legate was sent to Italy, and 
after some fruitless treaty, and two personal in- 
terviews, he fulminated a bull of excommuni- 
cation, in which the tribune is degraded from 
his office, and branded with the guilt of rebel- 
lion, sacrilege, and heresy.‘* The surviving bar- 
ons of Rome were now humbled to a sense of 
allegiance; their interest and revenge engaged 
them in the service of the church; but as the 
fate of the Colonna was before their eyes, they 
abandoned to a private adventurer the peril 
and glory of the revolution. John Pepin, count 
of Minorbino,® in the kingdom of Naples, had 
been condemned for his crimes, or his riches, to 
perpetual imprisonment; and Petrarch, by so- 
liciting his release, indirectly contributed to the 
ruin of his friend. At the head of one hundred 
and fifty soldiers the count of Minorbino intro- 
duced himself into Rome, barricaded the quar- 
ter of the Colonna, and found the enterprise as 
easy as it had seemed impossible. From the first 
alarm the bell of the Capitol incessantly tolled; 
but instead of repairing to the well-known 
sound, the people were silent and inactive; and 
the pusillanimous Rienzi, deploring their in- 
gratitude with sighs and tears, abdicated the 
government and palace of the republic. 
Without drawing his sword, Count Pepin re- 
stored the aristocracy and the church; three 
senators were chosen, and the Icgate, assuming 
the first rank, accepted his two colleagues from 
the rival families of Colonna and Ursini. The 
acts of the tribune were abolished, his head was 
proscribed; yet such was the terror of his name, 
that the barons hesitated three days before they 
would trust themselves in the city, and Rienzi 
was left above a month in the castle of St. An- 
gelo, from whence he peaceably withdrew, after 
labouring, without effect, to revive the affec- 
tion and courage of the Romans. The vision of 
freedom and empire had vanished: their fallen 
spirit would have acquiesced in servitude, had 
it been smoothed by traaquillity and order; and 
it was scarcely observed that the new senators 
derived their authority from the Apostolic See, 
that four cardinals were appuinted to reform, 
with dictatorial power, the state of the republic. 
Romine was again agitated by the bloody feuds of 
the barons, who detested each other and de- 
spised the cominons: their hostile fortresses, 
both in town and country, again rose, and were 
again demolished: and the peaceful citizens, a 
flock of sheep, were devoured, says the Floren- 
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tine historian, by these rapacious wolves. But 
when their pride and avarice had exhausted the 
patience of the Romans, a confraternity of the 
Virgin Mary protected or avenged the repub- 
lic: the bell of the Capitol was again tolled, the 
nobiles in arms trembled in the presence of an 
unarined multitude; and of the two senators, 
Colonna escaped from the window of the palace, 
and Ursini was stoned at the foot of the altar. 
The dangerous office of tribune was successively 
occupied by two plebeians, Cerroni and Baron- 
cell. ‘The mildness of Cerroni was unequal to 
the times, and after a faint struggle he retired 
with a fair reputation and a decent fortune to 
the comforts of rural life. Devoid of eloquence 
or genius, Baroncelli was distinguished by a 
resolute spirit: he spoke the language of a pa- 
triot, and trod in the footsteps of tyrants; his 
suspicion was a sentence of death, and his own 
death was the reward of his cruelties. Amidst 
the public misfortunes the faults of Rienzi were 
forgotten, and the Romans sighed for the peace 
and prosperity of the good estate. °° 

After an exile of sevcn years, the first deliver- 
er was again restored to his country. In the dis- 
guise of a monk or a pilgrim he escaped from 
the castle of St. Angelo, implored the friendship 
of the king of Hungary at Naples, tempted the 
ambition of every bold adventurer, mingled at 
Rome with the pilgrims of the jubilee, Jay con- 
cealed among the hermits of the Apennine, and 
wandered through the cities of Italy, Germany, 
and Bohemia. His person was invisible, his 
naine was yet formidable; and the anxicty of 
the court of Avignon supposes, and even magni- 
fies, his personal merit. ‘Vhe emperor Charles 
the Fourth gave audience to a stranger, who 
frankly revealed himself as the tribune of the 
republic, and astonished an assembly of ambas- 
sadors and princes by the cloquence of a patriot 
and the visions of a prophet, the downfall of 
tyranny and the kingdom of the Holy Ghost.* 
Whatever had been his hopes, Ricnzi found 
himself a captive; but he supported a character 
of independence and dignity, and obeyed. as 
his own choice, the irresistible summons of the 
supreme pontiff. The zeal of Petrarch. which 
had been cooled by the unworthy conduct, was 
rekindled by the sufferings and the presence of 
his friend; and he boldly complains of the times 
in which the saviour of Ronic was delivered by 
her cmperor into the hands of her bishop. Rien- 
zi was transported slowly but in safe custody 
from Prague to Avignon: his entrance into the 
city was that of a malcfactor; in his prison he 
was chained by the leg, and four cardinals were 
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named to inquire into the crimes of heresy and 
rebellion. But his trial and condemnation would 
have involved some questions which it was more 
prudent to leave under the veil of mystery: the 
temporal supremacy of the popes, the duty of 
residence, the civil and ecclesiastical privileges 
of the clergy and people of Rome. The reigning 
pontiff well deserved the appellation of Clement: 
the strange vicissitudes and magnanimous spirit 
of the captive excited his pity and esteem; and 
Petrarch believes that he respected in the hero 
the name and sacred character of a poet.” Ri- 
enzi was indulged with an casy confinement 
and the usc of books; and in the assiduous studv 
of Livy and the Bible he sought the cause and 
the consvjation of his misfortunes. 

The succeeding pontificate of Innocent the 
Sixth opened a new prospect of his deliverance 
and restoration; and the court of Avignon was 
persuaded that the successful rebel could alone 
@ppease and reform the anarchy of the inetrop- 
olis. After a solemn profession of fidelity, the 
Roman tribune was sent into Italy with the title 
of senator; but the death of Baroncelli appeared 
to supersede the use of his mission; and the 
legate, Cardinal Albornoz,** a consummate 
statesman, allowed him with reluctance, and 
without aid, to undertake the perilous experi- 
ment. His first reception was equal to his wish- 
es: the day of his entrance was a public festival, 
and his eloquence and authority revived the 
laws of the good estate. But this momentary 
sunshine was suon clouded by his own vices and 
those of the people: in the Capitol he might 
often regret the prison of Avignon; and after a 
second administration of four months Rienzi 
was massacred in a tumult which had been fo- 
mented by the Roman barons. In the society of 
the Germans and Bohemians hce is said to have 
contracted the habits of intemperance and 
cruelty: adversity had chilled his enthusiasm 
without fortifving his reason or virtue; and that 
youthful hope. that lively assurance, which is 
the pledge of success, was now succeeded by the 
cold impotence of distrust and despair. The trib- 
une had reigned with absolute dominion, by the 
choice, and in the hearts, of the Romans; the 
senator was the servile minister of a foreign 
court; and while he was suspected by the peo- 
ple, he was abandoned by the prince. The legate 
Albornoz. who seemed desirous of his ruin. in- 
flexibly refused all supplies of men and money: 
a faithful subject could no longer presuine to 
touch the revenues of the apostolical chamber; 
and the first idea of a tax was the signal of 
clamour and sedition. Even his justice was taint- 
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ed with the guilt or reproach of selfish cruelty: 
the most virtuous citizen of Rome was sacrificed 
to his jealousy; and in the execution of a public 
robber, from whose purse he had been assisted, 
the magistrate too much forgot, or too much re- 
meinbered, the obligations of the debtor.*4 A 
civil war exhausted his treasures and the pa- 
tience of the city: the Colonna maintained their 
hostile station at Palestrina; and his mercen- 
aries soon despised a leader whose ignorance 
and fear were envious of all subordinate merit. 
In the death, as in the life, of Rienzi, the hero 
and the coward were strangely mingled. When 
the Capitol was invested by a furious multitude, 
when he was basely deserted by his civil and 
military servants, the intrepid senator, waving 
the banner of liberty, presented himself on the 
balcony, addressed his eloquence to the various 
passions of the Romans, and laboured to per- 
suade them that in the same cause himself and 
the republic must cither stand or fall. His ora- 
tion was interrupted by a volley of impreca- 
tions and stones; and after an arrow had trans- 
pierced his hand, he sunk into abject despair, 
and fled weeping to the inner chambers. from 
whence he was let down by a shect before the 
windows of the prison. Destitute of aid or hope, 
he was besieged till the evening; the doors of the 
Capitol were destroyed with axes and fire; and 
while the senator attempted to escape in a ple- 
beian habit, he was discovered and dragged to 
the platformn of the palace, the fatal scene of his 
judgments and executions. A whole hour, with- 
out voice or motion, he stood amidst the multi- 
tude half naked and half dead: their rage was 
hushed into curiosity,and wonder: the last feel- 
ings of reverence and compassion yet strugeled 
in his favour; and they might have prevailed. if 
a bold assassin had not plunged a dagger in his 
breast. He fell senseless with the first stroke; the 
impotent revenge of his enemies inflicted a thou- 
sand wounds; and the senator’s body was aban- 
doned to the dogs, to the Jews. and to the flames. 
Posterity will compare the virtues and failings 
of this extraordinary man; but in a long period 
of anarchy and servitude, the name of Rienzi 
has often been celebrated as the deliverer of his 
country, and the last of the Roman patriots.* 

The first and most generous wish of Petrarch 
was the restoration of a free republic; but after 
the exile and death of his plebeian hero, he 
turned his cyes from the tribune to the king 
of the Romans. The Capitol was yet stain- 
ed with the blood of Rienzi when Charles the 
Fourth descended from the Alps to obtain the 
Italian and Imperial crowns. In his passage 
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through Milan he received the visit, and repaid 
the flattery, of the poet laureat; accepted a 
medal of Augustus; and promised, without a 
smile, to imitate the founder of the Roman 
monarchy, A false application of the names and 
maxims of antiquity was the source of the hopes 
and disappointments of Petrarch; yet be could 
not overlook the difference of times and charac- 
ters; the immeasurable distance between the 
first Casars and a Bohemian prince, who by the 
favour of the clergy had been elected the titular 
head of the German aristocracy. Instead of re- 
storing to Romc her glory and her provinces, he 
had bound himself by a secret treaty with the 
pope to evacuate the city on the day of his coro- 
nation; and his shameful retreat was pursued 
by the reproaches of the patriot bard. *6 

After the loss of liberty and empire, his third 
and more humble wish was to reconcile the 
shepherd with his flock; to recall the Rotman 
bishop to his ancient and peculiar diocese. In 
the fervour of youth, with the authority of age, 
Petrarch addressed his eabortations to five suc- 
cessive popes, and his eloquence was always in- 
spired by the enthusiasm of sentiment and the 
freedom of language.” The son of a citizen of 
Florence invariably preferred the country of 
his birth to that of his education; and Italv, in 
his eyes, was the queen and garden of the world, 
Amidst her domestic facuons she was doubtless 
superior to France both in art and science, in 
wealth and politeness: but the difference could 
scarcely support the epithet of barbarous, which 
he prumiscuously bestows on the countries be- 
yond the Alps. Avignon, the mystic Babylon, 
the sink of vice and corruption, was the object 
of his hatred and contempt; but he forgets that 
her scandalous vices were not the growth of the 
soil, and that in every residence they would ad- 
here to the power and luxury of the papal court. 
He confesses that the successor of St. Peter is the 
bishop of the universal church; yet it was not on 
the banks of the Rhéne, but of the Tiber, that 
the apostle had fixed his everlasting throne: and 
while every city in the Christian world was 
blessed with a bishop, the metropolis alone was 
desolate and forlorn. Since the removal of the 
Holy See the sacred buildings of the Lateran 
and the Vatican, their altars and their saints, 
were left in a state of poverty and decay; and 
Rome was often painted under the image of a 
disconsolate matron, as if the wandering hus- 
band could be reclaimed by the homely por- 
trait of the age and infirmities of his weeping 
spouse.** But the cloud which hung over the 
scven hills would be dispelled by the presence of 
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their lawful sovereign: eternal fame, the pros- 
perity of Rome, and the peace of Italy, would 
be the recompense of the pope who should dare 
to embrace this generous resolution. Of the five 
whom Petrarch exhorted, the three first, John 
the ['wenty-second, Benedict the ‘Twelfth, and 
Clement the Sixth, were iniportuned or amused 
by the boldness of the orator; but the memor- 
able change which had been attempted by Ur- 
ban the Fifth was finally accomplished by Greg- 
ory the Eleventh. The execution of their design 
was opposed by weighty and almost insuperable 
obstacles, A king of France, who has deserved 
the epithet of wise, was unwilling to release 
them from a local dependence: the cardinals, 
for the most part his subjects, were attached to 
the language, manners, and climate of Avig- 
non; to their stately palaces; above all, to the 
wines of Burgundy. In their eyes Italy was for- 
cign or hostile; and they reluctantly embarked 
at Marscilles, as if they had been sold or ban- 
ished into the land of the Saracens. Urban the 
Fifth resided three years in the Vatican with 
safes; and honour; his sanctity was protected 
by a guard of two thousand horse; and the king 
of Cyprus, the queen of Naples, and the eimper- 
ors of the East and West, devoutly saluted their 
common father in the chair of St. Peter. But the 
joy of Petrarch and the Italians was soon turned 
into grief and indignation. Sonie reasons of pub- 
lic or private moment, his own Impatience or 
the prayers of the cardinals, recalled Urban to 
France; and the approaching election was saved 
from the tyrannic patriotism of the Romans. 
‘Lhe powers of heaven were interested in their 
cause: Bridget of Sweden. a saint and pilerim, 
disapproved the return, and foretold the death, 
of Urban the Fifth; the migration of Gregory 
the Eleventh was encouraged by St. Cathcrine 
of Sienna, the spouse of Christ and ambassa- 
dress of the Florentines; and the popes them- 
selves, the great masters of human credulity, 
appear to have listened to these visionary fe- 
inales.™ Yet those celestial adinonitions were 
supported by some arguments of temporal pol- 
icy. The residence of Avignon had been in- 
vaded by hostile violence: at the head of thirty 
thousand robbers a hero had extorted ransom 
and absolution from the vicar of Christ and the 
sacred college; and the maxim of the French 
warriors, to spare the people and plunder the 
church, was a new heresy of the most dangerous 
import. ®® While the pope was driven from Avig- 
non, he was strenuously invited to Rome. The 
senate and people acknowledged him as their 
lawful sovereign, and Jaid at his feet the kcys of 
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the gates, the bridges, and the fortresses ;* of the 
quarter at least beyond the Tiber. But this loyal 
offer was accompanied by a declaration that 
they could no longer suffer the scandal and 
calamity of his absence; and that his obstinacy 
would finally provoke them to revive and assert 
the primitive right of election. The abbot of 
Mount Cassin had been consulted whether he 
would accept the triple crown® from the clergy 
and people: ‘‘I am a citizen of Rome,’ replied 
that venerable ecclesiastic, ‘‘and my first law is 
the voice of my country.’ 

If superstition will interpret an untimely 
death ;® if the merit of counsels be judged from 
the event; the heavens may seem to frown on a 
measure of such apparent reason and propriety. 
Gregory the Eleventh did not survive above 
fourteen months his return to the Vatican; and 
his decease was followed by the great schism of 
the West, which distracted the Latin church 
above forty vears. The sacred college was then 
composed of twenty-two cardinals: six of these 
had remained at Avignon; eleven Frenchmen, 
one Spaniard, and four Italians, entered the 
conclave in the usual form. Their choice was 
not yet limited to the purple; and their unani- 
mous votes acquiesced in the archbishop of 
Bari, a subject of Naples, conspicuous for his 
zeal and learning. who ascended the throne of 
St. Peter under the name of Urban the Sixth. 
The episte of the sacred college affirms his free 
and regular election, which had been inspired 
as usual by the Holy Ghost; he was adorcd. in- 
vested, and crowned, with the customary rites; 
his temporal authority was obeyed at Rome 
and Avignon, and his ecclesiastical supremacy 
was acknowledged in the Latin world. During 
sevcral weeks the cardinals attended their new 
master with the fairest professions of attach- 
ment and loyalty, ull the summer heats per- 
mitted a decent escape from the citv. But as 
soon as they were united at Anaeni and Fundi, 
in a place of security, they cast aside the mask, 
accused their own falschood and hypocrisy. ex- 
communicated the apostate the antichrist of 
Rome, and proceeded to a new election of 
Robert of Geneva, Clement the Seventh, whom 
they announced to the nations as the true and 
rightful vicar of Christ. ‘Their first choice, an in- 
voluntary and illegal act. was annulled by the 
fear of death and the menaces of the Romans; 
and their complaint is justified by the strong 
evidence of probability and fact. The twelve 
French cardinals, above two-thirds of the votes, 
were masters of the election; and whatever 
might be their provincial jealousies, it cannot 
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fairly be presumed that they would have sacri- 
ficed their right and interest to a foreign candi- 
date, who would never restore them to their na- 
tive country. In the various, and often inconsis- 
tent, narratives, ®* the shades of popular violence 
are more darkly or faintly coloured: but the li- 
centiousness of the seditious Romans was in- 
flamed by a sense of their privileges, and the 
danger of a second emigration. The conclave 
was intimidated by the shouts, and encompass- 
ed by the arms, of thirty thousand rebels; the 
bells of the Capitol and St. Peter’s rang an 
alarm; ‘Death, or an Italian pope!” was the 
universal cry; the same threat was repeated by 
the twelve bannerets or chicfs of the quarters, in 
the form of charitable advice; some prepara- 
tions were made for burning the obstinate car- 
dinals; and had they chosen a Transalpine sub- 
ject, it is probable that they would never have 
departed alive from the Vatican. The same con- 
straint imposed the necessity of dissembling in 
the eyes of Rome and of the world; the pride 
and cruelty of Urban presented a more inevit- 
able danger; and they soon discovered the fea- 
tures of the tyrant, who could walk in his gar- 
den and recite his breviary while he heard from 
an adjacent chamber six cardinals groaning on 
the rack. His inflexible zeal, which loudly cen- 
sured their luxury and vice, would have attach- 
ed them to the stations and duties of their 
parishes at Rome; and had he not fatally de- 
layed a new promotion, the French cardinals 
would have been reduced to a helpless minority 
in the sacred college. For these reasons, and in 
the hope of repassing the Alps, they rashly vi- 
olated the peace and,unity of the church; and 
the merits of their double choice are yet agi- 
tated in the Catholic schools.®’ The vanity, ra- 
ther than the interest of the nation, determined 
the court and clergy of France.® The states of 
Savoy, Sicily, Cyprus, Arragon, Castile, Na- 
varre, and Scotland, were inclined by their ex- 
ample and authority to the obedience of Cle- 
ment the Seventh, and, after his decease, of 
Benedict the Thirteenth. Rome and the prin- 
cipal states of Italy, Germany, Portugal, Eng- 
land,® the Low Countries, and the kingdoms of 
the North, adhered to the prior election of Ur- 
ban the Sixth, who was succeeded by Boniface 
the Ninth, Innocent the Seventh, and Gregory 
the Twelfth. 

From the banks of the Tiber and the Rhéne 
the hostile pontiffs encountered each other with 
the pen and the sword: the civil and ecclesias- 
tical order of society was disturbed; and the 
Romans had their full share of the mischiefs of 
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which they may be arraigned as the primary 
authors.’° They had vainly flattered themselves 
with the hope of restoring the seat of the ecclesi- 
astical monarchy, and of relieving their poverty 
with the tributes and offerings of the nations; 
but the separation of France and Spain diverted 
the stream of lucrative devotion; nor could the 
loss be compensated by the two jubilees which 
were crowded into the space of ten years. By the 
avocations of the schism, by foreign arms, and 
popular tumults, Urban the Sixth and his three 
successors were often compelled to interrupt 
their residence in the Vatican. The Colonna and 
Ursini still exercised their deadly feuds: the 
bannerets of Rome asserted and abused the 
privileges of a republic: the vicars of Christ, 
who had levied a military force, chastised their 
rebellion with the gibbet, the sword, and the 
dagger; and, in a friendly conference, cleven 
deputies of the people were perfidiously mur- 
dered and cast into the street. Since the inva- 
sion of Robert the Norman, the Romans had 
pursued their domestic quarrels without the 
dangerous interposition of a stranger. But in the 
disorders of the schism, an aspiring neighbour, 
Ladislaus king of Naples, alternately supported 
and betrayed the pope and the people; by the 
former he was declared gonfalomer, or general, of 
the church, while the latter submitted to his 
choice the nomination of their magistrates, Be- 
sieging Rome by land and water, he thrice en- 
tered the gates a3 a ba¥barian conqueror; pro- 
fancd the altars, violated the virgins, pillaged 
the merchants, performed his devotions at St. 
Petcr’s, and left a garrison in the castle of St. 
Angelo. His arms were sometimes unfortunate, 
and to a delay of three days he was indebted for 
his life and crown: but Ladislaus triumphed in 
his turn; and it was only his premature death 
that could save the metropolis and the ecclesi- 
astical state from the ambitious conqueror, who 
had assumed the title, or at least the powers, of 
King of Rome.” 

I have not undertaken the ecclesiastical his- 
tory of the schism; but Rome, the object of 
these last chapters, is deeply interested in the 
disputed succession of her sovereigns. ‘The first 
counsels for the peace and union of Christen- 
dom arose from the university of Paris, from the 
faculty of the Sorbonne, whose doctors were e¢s- 
teemed, at least in the Gallican church, as the 
most consummate masters of theological sci- 
ence.” Prudently waiving all invidious inquiry 
into the origin and merits of the dispute, they 
proposed, as a healing measure, that the two 
pretenders of Rome and Avignon should abdi- 
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cate at the same time, after qualifying the cardi- 
nals of the adverse factions to join in a legiti- 
mate election; and that the nations should sub- 
trac! their obedience, if either of the competi- 
tors preferred his own interest to that of the pub- 
lic. At cach vacancy these physicans of the 
church deprecated the mischiefs of a hasty 
choice; but the policy of the conclave and the 
ambition of its members were deaf to reason 
and entreaties; and whatsoever promises were 
made, the pope could never be bound by the 
oaths of the cardinal. During fifteen years the 
pacific designs of the university were eluded by 
the arts of the rival pontifts, the scruples or pas- 
sions of their adherents, and the vicissitudes of 
French factions, that ruled the insanity of 
Charles the Sixth. At length a vigorous resolu- 
tion was embraced: and a solemn embassy, of 
the titular patriarch of Alexandria, two arch- 
bishops, five bishops, five abbots, three knights, 
and twenty doctors, was sent to the courts of 
Avignon and Romie, to require, in the name of 
the church and king, the abdication of the two 
pretenders, of Peter de Luna, who styled him- 
self Benedict the Thirteenth, and of Angelo 
Corrario, who assumed the naine of Gregory 
tue T'welfth. For the ancient honour of Rome, 
and the success of their commission, the ambas- 
sadors solicited a conference with the magis- 
trates of the city, whom they gratified by a 
positive declaration that the most Christian 
king did not entertain a wish of transporting 
the holy sec from the Vatican, which he con- 
sidered as the genuine and proper seat of the 
successor of St. Peter. In the name of the senate 
and people, an cloguent Roman asserted their 
desire to co-operate in the union of the church, 
deplored the temporal and spiritual calamities 
of the long schism, and requested the protec- 
tion of France against the arms of the king of 
Naples. The answers of Benedict and Gregory 
were alike edifying and alike deceitful; and, in 
evading the demand of their abdication, the 
two rivals were animated by a common spirit. 
They agreed on the necessity of a previous in- 
terview; but the time, the place, and the man- 
ner, could never be ascertained by mutual con- 
sent. “If the one advances,” says a servant of 
Gregory, “the other retreats; the one appears 
an animal fearful of the land, the other a crea- 
ture apprehensive of the water. And thus, for a 
short remnant of life and power, will these aged 
priests endanger the peace and salvation of the 
Christian world.”’"$ 

The Christian world was at length provoked 
by their obstinacy and fraud: they were desert- 
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ed by their cardinals, who embraced each 
other as friends and colleagues; and their re- 
volt was supported by a numerous assembly of 
prelates and ambassadors. With equal justice, 
the council of Pisa deposed the popes of Rome 
and Avignon; the conclave was unanimous in 
the choice of Alexander the Fifth, and his va- 
cant seat was soon filled by a similar election of 
John the Twenty-third, the most profligate of 
mankind, But instead of extinguishing the 
schism, the rashness of the French and Italians 
had given a third pretender to the chair of St. 
Peter. Such new claims of the synod and con- 
clave were disputed; three kings, of Germany, 
Hungary, and Naples, adhered to the cause of 
Gregory the Twelfth: and Benedict the Thir- 
tecnth, himself a Spaniard, was acknowledged 
by the devotion and patriotism of that powerful 
nation. The rash proceedings of Pisa were cor- 
rected by the council of Constance; the emperor 
Sigismond acted a conspicuous part as the ad- 
vocate or protector of the Catholic church; and 
the number and weight of civil and ecclesiasti- 
cal members might scein to constitute the states- 
general of Europe. Of the three popes. John the 
Twenty-third was the first victim: he fled and 
was brought hack a prisoner: the niost scandal- 
ous charges were suppressed ; the vicar of Christ 
was only accused of piracy. murder, rape, sod- 
omy, and incest; and after subscribing his own 
condemnation, he expliated in prison the im- 
prudence of trusting his person to a free city be- 
yond the Alps. Gregory the Twelfth, whose 
obedience was reduced to the narrow precincts 
of Rimini, descended with more honour from 
the throne; and his ambassador convened the 
session in which he renounced the title and au- 
thority of lawful pope. To vanquish the obsti- 
nacy of Benedict the Thirteenth or his adher- 
ents, the e1.pcror in person undertook a jour- 
ney from Constance to Perpignan. The kings of 
Castile, Arragon, Navarre, and Scotland, ob- 
tained an equal and honourable treaty: with 
the concurrence of the Spaniards. Benedict was 
deposed by the council; but the harmless old 
man was left in a solitary castle to excommuni- 
cate twice each day the rebel kingdoms which 
had deserted his cause. After thus eradicating 
the remains of the schism, the synod of Con- 
stance proceeded with slow and cautious steps 
to elect the sovereign of Rome and the head of 
the church. On this momentous occasion the 
college of twenty-three cardinals was fortified 
with thirty deputies; six of whom were chosen 
in each of the five great nations of Christendom 
—the Italian, the German, the French, the 
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Spanish, and the English:’® the interference of 
strangers was softened by their generous prefer- 
ence of an [talian and a Roman; and the here- 
ditary, as well as personal, merit of Otho Colon- 
na recommended him to the conclave. Rome 
accepted with joy and obedience the noblest of 
her sons; the ecclesiastical state was defended 
by his powerful family; and the elevation of 
Martin the Fifth is the era of the restoration and 
establishment of the popes in the Vatican.7® 
The royal prerogative of coining money, 
which had been exercised near three hundred 
years by the senate, was /irst resumed by Martin 
the Fifth,”’ and his image and superscription in- 
troduce the series of the papal medals. Of his 
two immediate successurs, Eugenius the Fourth 
was the /ast pope expelled by the tumults of the 
Roman people,’® and Nicholas the Fifth, the 
last who was importuned by the presence of a 
Roman emperor.” I. ‘The conflict of Eugenius 
with the fathers of Basil. and the weight or ap- 
prehension of a new excise, emboldened and 
provoked the Romans to usurp the temporal 
government of the city. They rose in arms; 
elected seven governors of the republic, and a 
constable of the Capitol; imprisoned the pope’s 
nephew; besieged his persun in the palace; and 
shot volleys of arrows into his bark as he cs- 
caped down the Tiber in the habit of a monk. 
But he still possessed in the castle of St. Angelo 
a faithful garrison and a train of artillery: their 
batteries incessantly thundered on the city, and 
a bullet more dexterously pointed broke down 
the barricade of the bridge, and scattered with 
a single shot the heroes of the republic. ‘Their 
constancy was cxhausted by a rebellion of five 
months. Under the tyranny of the Ghibeline 
nobles, the wisest patriots regrettcd the domin- 
ion of the church; and their repentance was 
unanimous and effectual. ‘The troops of St. 
Peter again occupied the Capitol; the magis- 
tratcs departed to their homes; the most guilty 
were executed or exiled; and the legate, at the 
head of two thousand foot and four thousand 
horse, was saluted as the father of the city. The 
synods of Ferrara and Florence, the fear or re- 
sentment of Eugenius, prolonged his absence: 
he was received by a submissive people; but the 
pontiff understood, from the acclamations of 
his triumphal entry, that, to secure their loyalty 
and his own repose, he must grant without de- 
lay the abolition of the odious excise. II. Rome 
was restored, adorned, and enlightened, by the 
peaceful reign of Nicholas the Fifth. In the midst 
of these laudable occupations, the pope was 
alarmed by the approach of Fredcric the Third 
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of Austria; though his fears could not be justi- 
fied by the character or the power of the Im- 
perial candidate. After drawing his military 
force to the metropolis, and imposing the best 
security of oaths*®”® and treaties, Nicholas re- 
ceived with a smiling countenance the faithful 
advocate and vassal of the church. So tame 
were the times, so feeble was the Austrian, that 
the pomp of his coronation was accomplished 
with order and harmony: but the superfluous 
honour was so disgraccful to an independent 
nation, that his successors have excused them- 
selves from the tuilsome pilgrimage to the Vati- 
can, and rest their Imperial title on the choice 
of the electors of Germany. 

A citizen has remarked, with pride and plea- 
sure, that the king of the Romans, after passing 
with a slight salute the cardinals and prelates 
who met him at the gate, distinguished the 
dress and person of the senator of Rome; and 
in this last farewell, the pageants of the empire 
and the republic were clasped in a friendly em- 
brace."' According to the laws of Rome her 
first magistrate was required to be a doctor of 
Jaws, an alien, of a place at least forty miles 
from the city, with whose inhabitants he must 
not be connccted in the third canonical degree 
of blood or alliance. ‘The election was annual: 
a severe scrutiny was instituted into the conduct 
of the departing senator; nor could he be recall- 
ed to the saine office till after the expiration of 
two years. A liberal salary of three thousand 
florins was assigned for his expense and reward: 
and his public appearance represented the maj- 
esty of the republic. His robes were of gold bro- 
cade or crimson velvet, or in the summer season 
of a lighter silk: he bore in his hand an ivory 
sceptre; the sound of trumpets announced his 
approach; and his solemn steps were preceded 
at least by four lictors or attendants, whose red 
wands were ¢enveloped with bands or streamers 
of the golden colour or livery of the city. His 
oath in the Capitol proclaims his right and 
duty, to observe and assert the laws, to control 
the proud, to protect the poor, and to exercise 
justice and mercy within the extent of his juris- 
diction. In these useful functions he was assisted 
by three learned strangers; the two collaterals 
and the judge of criminal appeals: their frequent 
trials of robberics, rapes, and murders are at- 
tested by the laws; and the weakness of these 
laws connives at the licentiousness of private 
feuds and armed associations for mutual de- 
fence. But the senator was confined to the ad- 
ministration of justice: the Capitol, the trea- 
sury, and the governinent of the city and its ter- 
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ritory were intrusted to the three conservators, 
who were changed four times in each year: the 
militia of the thirteen regions assembled under 
the banners of their respective chiefs, or capo- 
rion; and the first of these was distinguished by 
the name and dignity of the prior. The popular 
legislature consisted of the secret and the com- 
mon councils of the Romans. ‘The former was 
composed of the magistrates and their immedi- 
ate predecessors, with some fiscal and legal 
officers, and three classes of thirtcen, twenty-six, 
and forty counsellors; amounting in the whole 
to about one hundred and twenty persons. In 
the common council all male citizens had a 
right to vote; and the value of their privilege 
was enhanced by the care with which any for- 
eigners were prevented from usurping the title 
and character of Romans. The tumult of a 
democracy was checked by wise and jealous 
precautions: except the magistrates, none could 
propose a question; none were permitted to 
speak, except from an open pulpit or tribunal; 
all disorderly acclamations were suppressed; 
the scuse of the majority was decided by a secret 
ballot; and their decrees were promulgated in 
the venerable name of the Roman senate and 
people. It would not be easy to assign a period 
in which this theory of government has been re- 
duced to accurate and constant practice, since 
the establishment of order has been gradually 
connected with the decay of liberty. But in the 
year one thousand five hundred and eighty the 
ancient statutes were collected, methodised in 
three books, and adapted to present use, under 
the pontificate, and with the approbation, of 
Gregory the Thirteenth: this civil and crim- 
inal code is the modern law of the city; and, if 
the pupular assemblies have been abolished, a 
foreign senator, with the three conservators, 
sull resides in the palace of the Capitol.°4 The 
policy of the Czsars has been repeated by the 
popes; and the bishop of Rome affected to 
maintain the form of a republic, while he reign- 
ed with the absolute powers of a temporal, as 
well as spiritual, monarch. 

It is an obvious truth that the times must be 
suited to extraordinary characters, and that the 
genius of Cromwell or Retz might now expire in 
obscurity. The political enthusiasm of Rienzi 
had exalted him to a throne; the samc enthusi- 
asm, in the next century, conducted his imita- 
tor to the gallows. The birth of Stephen Por- 
caro was noble, his reputation spotless: his 
tonguc was armed with cloquence, his mind was 
enlightened with learning; and he aspired, be- 
yond the aim of vulgar ambition, to free his 
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country and immortalise his name. The domin- 
ion of priests is most odious to a liberal spirit: 
every scruple was removed by the recent knowl- 
edge of the fable and forgery of Constantine’s 
donation; Petrarch was now the oracle of the 
Italians; and as often as Porcaro revolved the 
ode which describes the patriot and hero of 
Rome, he applied to himself the visions of the 
prophetic bard. His first trial of the popular 
feelings was at the funeral of Eugenius the 
Fourth: in an elaborate speech he called the 
Romans to liberty and arms; and they listened 
with apparent pleasure till Porcaro was inter- 
rupted and answered by a grave advocate, who 
pleaded for the church and state. By every law 
the seditious orator was guilty of treason; but 
the benevolence of the new pontiff, who viewed 
his character with pity and esteem, attempted 
by an honourable office to convert the patriot 
into a friend. The inflexible Roman returned 
from Anagni with an increase of reputation and 
zeal; and, on the first opportunity, the games of 
the place Navona, he tried to inflame the casual 
dispute of some boys and mechanics into a gen- 
eral rising of the people. Yet the humane Nich- 
olas was still averse to accept the forfeit of his 
life; and the traitor was removed from the scene 
of temptation to Bologna, with a liberal allow- 
ance for his support, and the easy obligation of 
presenting himself each day before the governor 
of the city. But Porcaro had learned from the 
younegcr Brutus that with tyrants no faith or 
gratitude should be observed: the exile disclaim- 
ed against the arbitrary sentence; a party anda 
conspiracy was gradually fornied; his nephew, 
a daring youth, assembled a band of volunteers; 
and on the appointed evening a feast was pre- 
pared at his house for the friends of the repub- 
lic. Their leader, who had escaped from Bolog- 
na, appeared among them in a robe of purple 
and gold: his voice, his countenance, his gese 
tures, bespoke the man who had devoted his 
life or death to the glorious cause. In a studied 
oration he cxpatiated on the motives and the 
means of their enterprise; the name and liber- 
tics of Rome; the sloth and pride of their eccle- 
siastical tyrants; the active or passive consent of 
their fellow-citizens; three hundred soldiers and 
four hundred exiles, long exercised in arms or in 
wrongs; the license of revenge to edge their 
swords, and a million of ducats to reward their 
victory. It would be casy (he said) on the next 
day, the festival of the Epiphany, to seize the 
pope and his cardinals before the doors or at the 
altar of St. Peter’s; to lead them in chains under 
the walls of St. Angelo; to extort by the threat 
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of their instant death, a surrender of the castle; 
to ascend the vacant Capitol; to ring the alarm- 
bell; and to restore in a popular assembly the 
ancient republic of Rome. While he triumphed, 
he was already betrayed. The senator, with a 
strong guard, invested the house: the nephew of 
Porcaro cut his way through the crowd; but the 
unfortunate Stephen was drawn from a chest, 
lamenting that his enemies had anticipated by 
three hours the execution of his design. After 
such manifest and repeated guilt even the mer- 
cy of Nicholas was silent. Porcaro, and nine of 
his accomplices, were hanged without the bene- 
fit of the sacraments; and, amidst the fears and 
invectives of the papal court, the Romans pit- 
ied, and almost applauded, these martyrs of 
their country.®*® But their applause was mute, 
their pity ineffectual, their liberty for ever ex- 
tinct; and, if they have since risen in a vacancy 
of the throne or a scarcity of bread, such acci- 
dental tumults may be found in the bosom of 
the most abject servitude. 

But the independence of the nobles, which 
was fomented by discord, survived the freedom 
of the commons, which must be founded in 
union. A privilege of rapine and oppression was 
long maintained by the barons of Rome: their 
houses were a fortress and a sanctuary; and the 
ferocious train of banditti and criminals, whom 
they protected from the law, repaid the hospi- 
tality with the service of thar swords and dag- 
gers. The private interest of the pontifis, or 
their nephews, sometimes involved them in 
these domestic feuds. Under the reign of Sixtus 
the Fourth, Rome was distracted by the battles 
and sieges of the rival houses: after the confla- 
gration of his palace, the protonotary Colonna 
was tortured and beheaded; and Savelli, his 
captive friend, was murdered on the spot for re- 
fusing to join in the acclamations of the victori- 
ous Ursini.** But the popes no longer trembled 
in the Vatican: they had strength to command, 
if they had resolution to claim, the obedience of 
their subjects; and the strangers who observed 
these partial disorders admired the casy taxes 
and wise administration of the ecclesiastical 
state. °” 

The spiritual thunders of the Vatican depend 
on the force of opinion; and if that opinion be 
supplanted by reason or passion, the sound may 
idly waste itself in the air; and the helpless 
priest is exposed to the brutal violence of a 
noble or a plebeian adversary. But after their 
return from Avignon, the keys of St. Peter were 
guarded by the sword of St. Paul. Rome was 
commanded by an impregnable citadel: the 
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use of cannon is a powerful engine against pop- 
ular seditions: a regular force of cavalry and in- 
fantry was enlisted under the banners of the 
pope: his ample revenues supplied the resources 
of war; and, from the extent of his domain, he 
could bring down on a rebellious city an army 
of hostile neighbours and loyal subjects.** Since 
the union of the duchies of Ferrara and Urbino, 
the ecclesiastical state extends from the Medi- 
terranean to the Adriatic, and from the confines 
of Naples to the banks of the Po; and as carly as 
the sixteenth century the greater part of that 
spacious and fruitful country acknowledged the 
lawful claims and temporal sovereignty of the 
Roman pontifls. Their claims were readily de- 
duced from the genuine or fabulous donations 
of the darker ages: the successive steps of their 
final settlement would engage us too far in the 
transactions of Italy, and even of Europe; the 
crimes of Alexander the Sixth, the martial oper- 
ations of Julius the Second, and the liberal pol- 
icy of Leo the Tenth, a theme which has been 
adorned by the pens of the noblest historians of 
the times.” In the first period of their conquests, 
till the expedition of Charles the Eighth, the 
popes might successfully wrestle with the adja- 
cent princes and states, whose military force was 
equal or inferior to their own. But as soon as the 
monarchs of France, Germany, and Spain con- 
tended with gigantic arms for the dominion of 
Italy, they supplied with art the deficiency of 
strength, and concealed, in a labyrinth of wars 
and treaties, their aspiring views and the im- 
mortal hope of chasing the barbarians beyond 
the Alps. The nice balance of the Vatican was 
often subverted by the soldiers of the North and 
West, who were united under the standard of 
Charles the Fifth: the feeble and fluctuating 
policy of Clement the Seventh exposed his per- 
son and dominions to the conqueror; and Rome 
was abandoned seven months to a lawless army, 
more cruel and rapacious than the Goths and 
Vandals.®° After this severe lesson the popes 
contracted their ambition, which was almost 
satisfied, resumed the character of a common 
parent, and abstained from all offensive hostili- 
ties, except in a hasty quarrel, when the vicar of 
Christ and the Turkish sultan were armed at 
the same time against the kingdom of Naples. 
The French and Germans at length withdrew 
from the field of battle: Milan, Naples, Sicily, 
Sardinia, and the sea-coast of Tuscany, were 
firmly possessed by the Spaniards; and it be- 
came their interest to maintain the peace and 
dependence of Italy, which continued almost 
without disturbance from the middle of the six- 
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teenth to the opening of the eighteenth century. 
The Vatican was swayed and protected by the 
religious policy of the Catholic king: his preju- 
dice and interest disposed him in every dispute 
to support the prince against the people; and 
instead of the encouragement, the aid, and the 
asylum which they obtained from the adjacent 
states, the friends of liberty, or the enemics of 
law were enclosed on all sides within the iron 
circle of despotism. The long habits of obedience 
and education subdued the turbulent spirit of 
the nobles and commons of Rome. The barons 
forgot the arms and factions of their ancestors, 
and insensibly became the servants of luxury 
and government. Instead of maintaining a 
crowd of tenants and followers, the produce of 
their estates was consumed in the private ex- 
penses which multiply the pleasures and di- 
minish the power of the lord.*? The Colonna 
and Ursini vied with each other in the decora- 
tion of their palaces and chapels; and thcir an- 
tique splendour was rivalled or surpassed by the 
sudden opulence of the papal families. In Rome 
the voice of freedom and discord is no longer 
heard; and, instead of the foaming torrent, a 
smooth and stagnant lake refiects the image of 
idleness and servitude. 

A Christian, a philosopher,** and a patriot, 
will be equally scandalised by the temporal 
kingdom of the clergy; and the local majesty of 
Rome, the remembrance of her consuls and tri- 
umphs, inay seem to embitter the sense and ag- 
pravate the shaine of her slavery. If we calmly 
weigh the merits and defects of the ecclesiastical 
government, it may be praised in its present 
State as a mild, decent, and tranquil system, ex- 
empt from the dangers of a minority, the sallies 
of youth, the expenses of luxury, and the calami- 
ties of war. But these advantages are overbal- 
anced by a frequent, perhaps a septennial, elec- 
tion of a sovereign, who is seldom a native of the 
country: the reign of a young statesman of three- 
score, in the decline of his life and abilities, 
without hope to accomplish, and without chil- 
dren to inherit, the labours of his transitory 
reign. The successful candidate is drawn from 
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the church, and even the convent—from the 
mode of education and life the most adverse to 
reason, humanity, and freedom. In the tram- 
mels of servile faith he has learned to believe 
because it is absurd, to revere all that is con- 
temptible, and to despise whatever might de- 
serve the esteem of a rational being; to punish 
error aS a crime, to reward mortification and 
celibacy as the first of virtues; to place the 
saints of the calendar** above the herpes of 
Rome and the sages of Athens; and to consider 
the missal, or the crucifix, as more useful instru- 
ments than the plough or the loom. In the office 
of nuncio, or the rank of cardinal, he may ac- 
quire some knowledge of the world; but the 
primitive stain will adhere to his mind and 
manners: from study and experience he may 
suspect the mystery of his profession; but the 
sacerdotal artist will imbibe some portion of the 
bigotry which he inculcates. The genius of Six- 
tug the Fifth®® burst from the gloom of a Fran- 
ciscan cloister. In a reign of five years he exter- 
minated the outlaws and banditti, abolished the 
profane sanctuaries of Rome,** formed a naval 
and military force, restored and emulated the 
monuments of antiquity. and, after a liberal 
use and large increase of the revenue. left five 
millions of crowns in the castle of St. Angelo. 
But his justice was sullied with cruelty, his ac- 
tivity was prompted by the ambition of con- 
quest: after his decease the abuses revived; the 
treasure was dissipated ; he entailed on posterity 
thirty-five new taxes and the venality of offices; 
and, after his death, his statue was demolished 
by an ungrateful or an injured people.*’ The 
wild and original character of Sixtus the Fifth 
stands alone in the series of the pontiffs: the 
maxims and effects of their temporal govern- 
ment may be collected from the positive and 
comparative view of the arts and philosophy, 
the agriculture and trade, the wealth and 
population, of the ecclesiastical state. For 
myself, it is my wish to depart in charity 
with all mankind, nor am 1 willing, in these 
last moments, to offend even the pope and 
clergy of Rome.** 


CHAPTER LXXI 


Prospect of the Ruins of Rome in the Fifteenth Century. Four Causes of Decay and 
Destruction. Example of the Coliseum. Renovation of the City. Conclusion of the 
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two of his servants. the learned Poggius' 

and a friend, ascended the Capitoline hill, 
reposed themselves among the ruins of columns 
and temples, and viewed from that command- 
ing spot the wide and various prospect of deso- 
lation.? The place and the object gave ample 
scope for moralising on the vicissitudes of for- 
tune, which spares neither man nor the proud- 
est of his works, which buries empires and cities 
in a common grave; and it was agreed that, in 
proportion to her former greatness, the fall of 
Rome was the more awful and deplorable. ‘‘Her 
primeval state, such as she might appear in a 
remote age, when Evander entertained the 
stranger of ‘[roy,® has been delineated by the 
fancy of Virgil. This ‘Tarpeian rock was then a 
savage and solitary thicket: in the time of the 
poet it was crowned with the golden roofs of a 
temple; the temple is overthrown, the gold has 
been pillaged, the wheel of fortune has accom- 
plished her revolution, and the sgcred ground 
is again disfigured with thorns and bramblcs, 
The hill of the Capitol, on which we sit, was 
formerly the head of the Roingn empire, the 
citadel of the earth, the terror of kings; illustrated 
by the footsteps of so many triumphs, enriched 
with the spoils and tributes of so many nations, 
This spectacle of the world, how is it fallen! how 
changed! how defaced! the path of victory is 
obliterated by vines, and the benches of the 
senators are conccaled by a dunghill. Cast your 
eyes on the Palatine hill, and seek among the 
shapeless and enormous fragments the marble 
theatre, the obelisks, the colossal statues, the por- 
ticoes of Nero’s palacc: survey the other hills of 
the city, the vacant space is interrupted only by 
ruinsand gardens. The forum of the Roman peo- 
ple, where they assembled to enact their laws 
and elect their magistratcs, is now enclosed for 
the cultivation of pot-herbs, or thrown open for 
the reception of swine and buffalocs. The public 
and private edifices, that were founded for cter- 
nity, lie prostrate, naked, and broken, like the 
limbs of a mighty giant; and the ruin is the 
more visible, from the stupendous relics that 
have survived the injuries of time and fortune.’’4 
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These relics are minutely described by Pog- 
gius, one of the first who raised his eyes from the 
monuments of legendary to those of classic 
superstition.® 1. Besides a bridge, an arch, a 
sepulchre, and the pyramid of Cestius, he could 
discern, of the age of the republic, a double row 
of vaults in the salt-office of the Capitol, which 
were inscribed with the name and munificence 
of Catulus. 2. Eleven temples were visible in 
some degree, from the perfect form of the Pan- 
theon to the three arches and a marble column 
of the temple of Peace, which Vespasian erected 
after the civil wars and the Jewish triumph. 
3. Of the number, which he rashly defines, of 
seven thera, or public baths, none were suf- 
ficiently entire to represent the use and distri- 
bution of the several baths; but those of Dio- 
cletian and Antoninus Caracalla still retained 
the titles of the founders, and astonished the 
curious spectator, who, in observing their so- 
lidity and extent, the variety of marbles, the 
size and multitude of the columns, compared 
the labour and expense with the use and im- 
portance. Of the baths of Constantine, of Alex- 
ander, of Domitian, or rather of ‘Titus, some 
vestige might yet be found. 4. The triumphal 
arches of Titus, Severus, and Constantine, were 
entire, both the structure and the inscriptions: 
a falling fragment was honoured with the naine 
of ‘Trajan; and two arches, then extant, in the 
Flaminian way, have been ascribed to the base 
memory of Faustina and Gallienus. 5. After the 
wonder of the Coliseum, Poggius might have 
overlooked a small amphitheatre of brick, most 
probably for the use of the prattorian camp: the 
theatres of Marcellus and Pompey were occu- 
picd in a great measure by public and private 
buildings; and in the Circus, Agonalis and 
Maximus, little more than the situation and the 
form could be investigated. 6. The columns of 
Trajan and Antonine were still erect; but the 
Egyptian obclisks were broken or buried. A 
people of gods and heroes, the workmanship of 
art, was reduced to one equestrian figure of gilt 
brass and to five marble statues, of which the 
most conspicuous were the two horses of Phidias 
and Praxiteles. 7. The two mausoleuins or sep- 
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ulchres of Augustus and Hadrian could not 
totally be lost; but the former was only visible 
as a mound of earth, and the latter, the castle of 
St. Angelo, had acquired the name and appear- 
ance of a modern fortress. With the addition of 
some separate and nameless columns, such were 
the remains of the ancient city; for the marks of 
a more recent structure might be detected in 
the walls, which formed a circumference of ten 
miles, included three hundred and seventy-nine 
turrcts, and opened into the country by thirteen 
gates. 

This melancholy picture was drawn above 
nine hundred years after the fall of the Western 
empire, and even of the Gothic kingdom of 
Italy. A long period of distress and anarchy, in 
which empire, and arts, and riches had migrated 
from the banks of the Tiber, was incapable of 
restoring or adorning the city; and, as all that is 
human must retrograde if it do not advance, 
every successive age must have hastened the 
ruin of the work of antiquity. To measure the 
progress of decay, and to ascertain, at each era, 
the state of each edifice, would be an endless 
and a useless labour; and I shall content myself 
with two observations which will introduce a 
short inquiry into the general causes and cffects. 
t. ‘I'wo hundred years before the eloquent com- 
plaint of Poggius, an anonymous writer com- 
posed a description of Rome.® His ignorance 
may repeat the same objects under strange 
and fabulous names. Yet this barbarous topog- 
rapher had eyes and cars; he could observe 
the visible remains; he could listen to the tradi- 
tion of the people; and he distinctly enu- 
merates seven theatres, cleven baths, twelve 
arches, and cighteen palaces, of which many 
had disappeared before the time of Poggius. It 
is apparent that many stately monuments of 
antiquity survived till a late period.’ and that 
the principles of destruction acted with vigor- 
ous and increasing energy in the thirteenth and 
fourteenth centuries. 2. The samme reflection 
must be applied to the last three ages; and we 
should vainly seek the Septizonium of Severus,® 
which is celebrated by Petrarch and the anti- 
quarians of the sixteenth century. While the 
Ronan edifices were still entire, the first blows, 
however weighty and impetuous, were resisted 
by the solidity of the mass and the harmony of 
the parts; but the slightest touch would pre- 
cipitate the fragments of arches and columns, 
that already nodded to their fall. 

After a diligent inquiry I can discern four 
principal causes of the ruin of Rome, which 
continued to operate in a period of more than a 
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thousand years. I. The injuries of time and 
nature. If. The hostile attacks of the barbarians 
and Christians. III. The use and abuse of the 
materials. And, [V. The domestic quarrels of 
the Romans. 

I. The art of man is able to construct monu- 
ments far more permanent than the narrow 
span of his own existence: yet these monuments, 
like himself, are perishable and frail; and in the 
boundless annals of time his life and his labours 
must equally be measured as a fleeting moment. 
Of a simple and solid edifice it is not easy how- 
ever to circumscribe the duration. As the won- 
ders of ancient days, the pyramids® attracted 
the curiosity of the ancients: a hundred gen- 
erations, the leaves of autumn,!° have dropped 
into the grave; and after the fall of the Pharaohs 
and Ptolemies, the Cesars and caliphs, the 
same pyramids stand erect and unshaken above 
the floods of the Nile. A complex figure of 
various and minute parts is more accessible to 
injury and decay; and the silent lapse of time is 
often accelerated by hurricanes and earth- 
quakes, by fires and inundations. The air and 
earth have doubtless been shaken; and the lofty 
turrets of Rome have tottered from their foun- 
dations; but the seven hills do not appear to be 
placed on the great cavities of the globe; nor 
has the city, in any age, been exposed to the 
convulsions of nature, which, in the climate of 
Anuoch, Lisbon, or Lima, have crumbled in a 
few moments the works of ages into dust. Fire is 
the most powerful agent of life and death: the 
rapid mischief may be kindled and propagated 
by the industry or negligence of mankind; and 
every period of the Roman annals is marked by 
the repetiuon of similar calamities. A mem- 
orable conflagration, the guilt or misfortune of 
Nero's reign, continued, though with unequal 
furv. either six or nine days."' Innumerable 
buildings. crowded in close and crooked streets, 
supplicd perpetual fuel for the flames; and 
when they ceased, four only of the fourteen 
regions were left entire; three were totally de- 
stroyed, and seven were deformed by the relics 
of smoking and lacerated edifices." In the full 
meridian of empire the metropolis arose with 
fresh beauty from her ashes; yet the memory of 
the old deplored their irreparable losses, the 
arts of Greece, the trophies of victory, the mon- 
uments of primitive or fabulous antiquity. In 
the days of distress and anarchy every wound 
is mortal, every fall irretrievable; nor can the 
damage be restored either by the public care of 
government, or the activity of private interest. 
Yet two causes may be alleged which render 
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the calamity of fire more destructive to a flour- 
ishing than a decayed city. 1. The more com- 
bustible materials of brick, timber, and metals, 
are first melted or consumed; but the flames 
may play without injury or effect on the naked 
walls and massy arches that have been despoiled 
of their ornaments. 2. It is among the common 
and plebeian habitations that a mischievous 
spark is most easily blown to a conflagration; 
but as soon as they are devoured, the greater 
edifices which have resisted or escaped are left 
a8 so many islands in a state of solitude and 
safety. From her situation, Rome is exposed to 
the danger of frequent inundations. Without 
excepting the Tiber, the rivers that descend 
from either side of the Apennine have a short 
and irregular course; a shallow stream in the 
summer heats; an impetuous torrent when it is 
swelled in the spring or winter, by the fall of 
rain and the melting of the snows. When the 
current is repelled from the sea by adverse 
winds, when the ordinary bed is inadequate to 
the weight of waters, they rise above the banks, 
and overspread, without limits or control, the 
plains and cities of the adjacent country. Soon 
after the triumph of the first Punic war the 
Tiber was increased by unusual rains; and the 
inundation, surpassing all former measure of 
time and place, destroyed all the buildings that 
were situate below the hills of Rome. According 
to the variety of ground, the same mischief was 
produced by different means; and the edifices 
were cither swept away by the sudden impulse, 
or dissolved and undermined by. the long con- 
tinuance, of the flood.'® Under the reign of 
Augustus the samt calamity was renewed: the 
lawless river overturned the palaces and temples 
on its banks;'4 and, after the labours of the em- 
peror in cleansing and widening the bed that 
was encumbered with ruins,!® the vigilance of 
his successors was exercised by similar dangers 
and designs. The project of diverting into new 
channels the Tiber itself, or some of the de- 
pendent streams, was long opposed by super- 
stition and local interests;!® nor did the use 
compensate the toil and cost of the tardy and 
imperfect execution. The servitude of rivers is 
the noblest and most impo: ant victory which 
man has obtained over the licentiousness of 
nature;'? and if such were the ravages of the 
Tiber under a firm and active government, 
what could oppose, or who can enumerate, the 
injuries of the city after the fall of the Western 
empire? A remedy was at length produced by 
the evil itself: the accumulation of rubbisr and 
the earth that has been washed down from the 
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hills is supposed to have clevated the plain of 
Rome fourteen or fifteen feet, perhaps, above 
the ancient level;'* and the modern city is less 
accessible to the attacks of the river.” 

LI. The crowd of writers of every nation, who 
impute the destruc tion of the Roman monu- 
ments to the Goths and the Christians, have 
neglected to inquire how far they were ani- 
mated by a hostile principle, and how far they 

the means and the leisure tu satiate 
their enmity. In the preceding volumes of this 
History I have described the triumph of bar. 
barism and religion; and I can only resume, in 
a few words, their real or imaginary connection 
with the ruin of ancient Rome. Our fancy may 
create, or adopt, a pleasing romance, that the 
Goths and Vandals sallied from Scandinavia, 
ardent to avenge the Hight of Odin;?® to break 
the chains, and to chastise the oppressors, of 
mankind; that they wished to burn the records 
of classic literature, and to found their national 
architecture on the broken members of the 
Tuscan and Corinthian orders. But in simple 
truth, the northern conquerors were neither 
sufficiently savage, nor sufficiently refined, to 
entertain such aspiring ideas of destruction and 
revenge. The shepherds of Scythia and Ger- 
many had been cducated in the armies of the 
empire, whose disupline they acquired, and 
whose weakness they invaded: with the familiar 
use of the Latin tongue they had learned to 
reverence the name and titcs of Rome; and, 
though incapable of emulating, they were more 
inclined to admire than to abolish the arts and 
studies of a brighter period. In the transient 
possession of a rich and unresisting capital, the 
soldiers of Alaric and Genseric were stimulated 
by the passions of a victorious army; atnidst the 
wanton indulgence of lust or cruelty, portable 
wealth was the object of their search: nor could 
they derive either pride or pleasure from the 
unprofitable reflecuon that they had battered 
to the ground the works of the consuls and 
Cezsars. Their moments were indeed precious: 
the Goths evacuated Rome on the sixth,?! the 
Vandals on the fifteenth day; and, though it 
be far more difficult to build than to destroy, 
their hasty assault would have made a slight 
impression on the salid piles of antiquity. We 
may remember that both Alaric and Genseric 
affected to spare the-buildings of the city; that 
they subsisted in strength and beauty under the 
auspicious government of Theodoric;?? and 
that the momentary resentment of Totila?4 was 
disarmed by his own temper and the advice of 
his friends and enemies. From these innocent 
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barburians the reproach may be transferred to 
the Catholics of Roine. The statues, altars, and 
houses of the deinons were an abomination in 
thei: eyes; and in the absolute command of the 
city, they might labour with zeal and perac- 
verance to erase the idolatry of thesr 2ocestore 
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roof of the Pantheon ** The edifices of Rome 
might be considered as a vast and various 
mine; the first labour of exnu actung, the matervals 
was already performed, the wetala were pat 
fied und cast; the mnarbica were hewn and pol- 
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LI] ‘The value of any object that supplies the 
wants or pleasures of mankind is compounded 
of its substance and its form, of the materials 
and the manufacture. Its price must depend on 
the number of persons by whom it may be ac- 
quired and used; on the extent of the market; 
and consequently on the case or difficulty of 
remote exportation, according to the nature of 
the commodity, its local situation, and the tem- 
porary circumstances of the world. The bar- 
barian conquerors of Rome usurped in a mo- 
ment the toil and treasure of successive ages; 
but, except the luxuries of unmediate consump- 
tion, they must view without desire all that 
could not be removed from the city in the 
Gothic waggons or the fleet of the Vandals.?? 
Gold and silver were the first objects of their 
avarice; as in every country, and in the smallest 
compass, they represent the most ample com- 
mand of the industry and possessions of man- 
kind. A vase or a statue of those precious metals 
might tempt the vanity of some barbarian chief; 
but the grosser multitude, regardiess of the 
form, was tenacious only of the substance; and 
the melted ingots might be readily divided and 
stamped into the current coin of the empire. 
The less active or less fortunate robbers were 
reduced to the baser plunder of brass, lead, 
iron, and copper: whatever had escaped the 
Goths and Vandals was pillaged by the Greek 
tyrants; and the emperor Constans, in his ra- 
pacious visit, stripped the bronze tiles from the 
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materials by the easy navigation of the [iber 
and the sea; and Petrarch sighs in indignant 
complaint, that the ancient capital of the world 
should adorn from her own bowels the slothful 
luxury of Naples.#! But these examples of plun- 
der or purchase were rare in the darker ages; 
and the Romans, alone and unenvied, might 
have apphed to their private or public use the 
remaining structures of antiquity, if in their 
present form and situation they had not been 
useless in a great measure to the citv and its 
inhabitants. The walls still described the old 
circumference, but the city had descended from 
the seven hills into the Campus Martius; and 
some of the noblest monuments which had 
braved the injuries of time were left in a desert 
far remote from the habitations of mankind. 
The palaces of the senators were no longer 
adapted to the manners or fortunes of their in- 
digent successors: the use of baths** and porti- 
coes was forgotten: in the sixth century the 
games of the theatre, amphitheatre, and circus 
had been interrupted: some temples were de- 
voted to the prevailing worship; but the Chris- 
tian churches preferred the holy figure of the 
cross; and fashion, or reason, had distributed 
after a peculiar model the cells and offices of 
the cloister. Under the ecclesiastical reign the 
number of these pious foundations was enor- 
mously multiplied; and the city was crowded 
with forty monasteries of men, twenty of wo- 
men, and sixty chapters and colleges of canons 
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and priests,*® who aggravated, instead of reliev- 
ing, the depopulation of the tenth century. But 
if the forms of ancient architecture were disre- 
garded by a people insensible of their use and 
beauty, the plentiful materials were applicd to 
every call of necessity or superstition; till the 
fairest columns of the Ionic and Corinthian 
orders, the richest marbles of Paros and Nu- 
midia, were degraded, perhaps to the support 
of a convent or a stable. The daily havoc which 
is perpetrated by the Turks in the cities of 
Greece and Asia may afford a melancholy ex- 
ample; and in the gradual destruction of the 
monuments of Rome, Sixtus the Fifth may 
alone be excused for employing the stones of 
the Septizonium in the glorious edifice of St. 
Peter’s.*4 A fragment, a ruin, howsoever man- 
gled or profaned, may be viewed with pleasure 
and regret; but the greater part of the marble 
was deprived of substance, as well as of place 
and proportion; it was burnt to lime for the 
purpose of cement. Since the arrival of Poggius 
the temple of Concord*® and many capital 
structures had vanished from his eyes; and an 
epigram of the same age expresses a just and 
pious fear that the continuance of this practice 
would finally annihilate all the monuments of 
antiquity.** The smallness of their numbers was 
the sole check on the demands and depredations 
of the Romans. The imagination of Petrarch 
might create the presence of a mighty people ;37 
and I hesitate to believe that, even in the four- 
teenth century, they could be reduced to a con- 
temptible list of thirty-three thousand inhabi- 
tants. From that period to the reign of Leo the 
Tenth, if they multiplied to the amount of eigh- 
ty-five thousand,** the increase of citizens was 
in some degree pernicious to the ancient city. 
IV. I have reserved for the last the most 
potent and forcible cause of destruction, the 
domestic hostilities of the Romans themselves. 
Under the dominion of the Greek and French 
emperors the peace of the city was disturbed by 
accidental, though frequent, seditions: it is 
from the decline of the latter, from the begin- 
ning of the tenth century, that we may date the 
licentiousness of private war, which violated 
with impunity the laws of the Code and the 
Gospel, without respecting the majesty of the 
absent sovereign, or the presence and person of 
the vicar of Christ. In a dark period of five 
hundred years Rome was perpetually afflicted 
by the sanguinary quarrels of the nobles and 
the people, the Guelphs and Ghibelines, the 
Colonna and Ursini; and if much has escaped 
the knowledge, and much is unworthy of she 
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notice, of history, I have exposed in the two 
preceding chapters the causes and effects of the 
public disorders. At such a time, when every 
quarrel was decided by the sword, and none 
could trust their lives or properties to the im- 
potence of law, the powerful citizens were 
armed for safety, or offence, against the do- 
mestic enemies whom they feared or hated. Ex- 
cept Venice alone, the saine dangers and de- 
signs were common to all the free republics of 
Italy; and the nobles usurped the prerogative 
of fortifying their houses, and crecting strong 
towers® that were capable of resisting a sudden 
attack. The cities were filled with these hostile 
edifices; and the example of Lucca, which con- 
tained three hundred towers; her law, which 
confined their height to the measure of four- 
score feet, may be extended with suitable lati- 
tude to the more opulent and populous states. 
The first step of the senator Brancalcone in the 
establishment of peace and justice was to de- 
molish (as we have already seen) one hundred 
and forty of the towers of Rome; and, in the 
last davs of anarchy and discord, as late as the 
reign of Martin the Fifth, forty-four still stood 
in one of the thirteen or fourteen regions of the 
city. To this mischievous purpose the remains 
of antiquity were inost :eadily adapted: the 
temples and arches aflorded a broad and solid 
basis for the new structures of brick and stone; 
and we can naine the modern turrets that were 
raised on the triumphal monuments of Julius 
Cesar, ‘Titus, and the Antonines.49 With some 
slight altcrations, a theatre, an amphitheatre, a 
mausoleum, was transformed into a strong and 
spacious citadel. I need not repeat that the mole 
of Hadrian has assumed the title and form of 
the castle of St. Angelo“ the Septizonrum of 
Severus was capable of standing against a roval 
army;* the sepulchre of Metella has sunk under 
its outworks;** the theatres of Pompey and 
Marcellus were occupied by the Savelli and 
Ursini families;‘* and the rough fortress has 
been gradually softened to the splendour and 
elegance of an Italian palace. Even the churches 
were encompassed with arms and bulwarks, 
and the military engines on the roof of St. 
Peter’s were the terrar of the Vatican and the 
scandal of the Christian world. Whatever is 
fortified will be attacked; and whatever is at- 
tacked may be destroyed. Could the Romans 
have wrested from the popes the castle of St. 
Angelo, they had resolved by a public decree to 
annihilate that monument of servitude. Every 
building of defence was exposed to a siege; and 
in every siege the arts and engines of destruc- 
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tion were laboriously employed. After the death 
of Nicholas the Fourth, Rome, without a sov- 
ereign or a senatc, was abandoned six months 
to the fury of civil war. ‘‘The houses,” says a 
cardinal and poet of the times,‘** ‘“‘were crushed 
by the weight and velocity of enormous stones ;*6 
the walls were perforated by the strokes of the 
battering-ram; the towers were involved in fire 
and sinoke; and the assailants were stimulated 
by rapine and revenge.”? The work was con- 
summated by the tyranny of the laws; and the 
factions of Italy alternately exercised a blind 
and thoughtless vengeancc on their adversaries, 
whose houses and castles they razed to the 
ground.‘ In comparing the days of foreign with 
the ages of domestic hostility, we must pro- 
nounce that the latter have been far more ruin- 
ous to the city; and our opinion is confirmed by 
the evidence of Petrarch. ‘‘Behold,” says the 
laureate, “‘the relics of Rome, the image of her 
pristine greatness! ncither time nor the bar- 
barian can boast the merit of this stupendous 
destruction: it was perpetrated by her own cit- 
izens. »v the most illustrious of her sons; and 
your ancestors (he writes to a noble Annibald:) 
have done with the battering-ram what the 
Punic hero could not accomplish with the 
sword.’’#4 The influence of the two last prin- 
ciples of decay must in some degree be multi- 
plied by each other; since the houses and 
towers which were subverted by civil war re- 
quircd a new and perpetual supply from the 
monuments of antiquity. 

‘These general observations may be separately 
applied to the amphitheatre of Titus, which has 
obtained the name of the Couisium,” cither 
from its magnitude, or from Nero's colossal 
statue: an edifice, had it been left to time and 
nature, which might perhaps have claimed an 
eternal duration. ‘The curious antiquaries, who 
have computed the numbers and seats, are dis- 
posed to believe that above the upper row of 
stone steps the amphitheatre was encircled and 
elevated with several stages of wooden galleries, 
which were repeatedly consumed by fire, and 
restored by the emperors. Whatever was pre- 
cious, or portable, or profane, the statues of gods 
and heroes, and the costly ornaments of sculp- 
ture, which were cast in brass, or overspread 
with leaves of silver and gold, became the first 
prey of conquest or fanaticism, of the avarice of 
the barbarians or the Christians. In the massy 
stones of the Coliseum many holes are dis- 
cerned; and the two most probable conjectures 
represent the various accidents of its decay. 
These stones were connected by solid links of 
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brass or iron, nor had the eye of rapine over- 
looked the value of the baser metals;®° the va- 
cant space was converted into a fair or market; 
the artisans of the Coliseum are mentioned in 
an ancient survey; and the chasms were per- 
forated or enlarged to receive the poles that 
supported the shops or tents of the mechanic 
trades.*' Reduced to its naked majesty, the 
Flavian amphitheatre was contemplated with 
awe and admiration by the pilgrims of the 
North; and their rude enthusiasm broke forth 
in a sublime proverbial expression, which is re- 
corded in the eighth century, in the fragments 
of the venerable Bede: ‘‘As long as the Coliseum 
stands, Rome shall stand; when the Coliseum 
falls, Rome will fall; when Rome falls, the world 
will fall.”?*2 In the modern system of war, a sit- 
uation commanded by three hills would not be 
chosen for a fortress; but the strength of the 
walls and arches could resist the engines of 
assault; a numerous garrison might be lodged 
in the enclosure; and while one faction occu- 
pied the Vatican and the Capitol, the other was 
intrenched in the Lateran and the Coliseum. ® 

The abolition at Rome of the ancient games 
must be understood with some latitude; and 
the carnival sports, of the Testacean mount and 
the Circus Agonalis,®*4 were regulated by the 
law or custom of the city. The senator pre- 
sided with dignity and pomp to adjudge and 
distribute the prizes, the gold ring, or the pal- 
lium. as it was styled, of cloth or silk. A tribute 
on the Jews supplied the annual expense ;*’ and 
the races, on foot, on horseback, or in chariots, 
were ennobled by a tilt and tournament of sev- 
enty-two of the Roman youth. In the year one 
thousand three hundred and thirty-two, a bull- 
feast, after the fashion of the Moors and Span- 
iards, was celebrated in the Coliseum itself; and 
the living manners are painted in a diary of the 
times.** A convenient order of benches was re- 
stored; and a general proclamation as far as 
Rimini and Ravenna, invited the nobles to ex- 
ercise their skill and courage in this perilous 
adventure. The Roman ladies were marshalled 
in three squadrons, and seated in three bal- 
conies, which on this day, the third of Septem- 
ber, were lined with scarlet cloth. The fair 
Jacova di Rovere led the matrons from beyond 
the ‘Tiber, a pure and native race, who still rep- 
resent the features and character of antiquity. 
The remainder of the city was divided as usual 
between the Colonna and Ursini: the two fac- 
tions were proud of the number and beauty of 
their female bands: the charms of Savella 
Ursini are mentioned with praise; and the Co- 
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lonna regretted the absence of the youngest of 
their house, who had sprained her ankle in the 
garden of Nero’s tower. The lots of the cham- 
pions were drawn by an old and respectable 
citizen; and they descended into the arena, or 
pit, to encounter the wild bulls, on foot as it 
should seem, with a single spear. Amidst the 
crowd, our annalist has selected the names, 
colours, and devices of twenty of the most con- 
spicuous knights. Several of the names are the 
most illustrious of Rome and the ecclesiastical 
state: Malatesta, Polenta, della Valle, Cafarello, 
Savelli, Capoccio, Conti, Annibaldi, Altieri, 
Corsi: the colours were adapted to their taste 
and situation ; the devices are expressive of hope 
or despair, and breathe the spirit of gallantry 
and arms, “‘I am alone, like the youngest of the 
Horaitii,”’ the confidence of an intrepid stranger: 
**I live disconsolate,”’ a weeping widower: “I 
burn under the ashes,’’ a discreet lover: ‘‘I adore 
Lavinia, or Lucretia,” the ambiguous declara- 
tion of a modern passion: ‘‘My faith is as pure,” 
the motto of a white livery: “Who is stronger 
than myself?”’ of a lion’s hide: “If I am drowned 
in blood, what a pleasant death!” the wish of 
ferocious courage. The pride or prudence of the 
Ursini restrained them from the field, which 
was occupied by three of their hereditary rivals, 
whose inscriptions denoted the lofty greatness 
of the Colonna name: ‘““Though sad, I am 
strong:” “Strong as I am great:” “If I fall,” 
addressing himself to the spectators, “‘you fall 
with me”—intimating (says the contemporary 
writer) that, while the other families were the 
subjects of the Vatican, they alone were the 
supporters of the Capitol. The combats of the 
amphitheatre were dangerous and bloody. 
Every champion successively encountered a 
wild bull; and the victory may be ascribed to 
the quadrupeds, since no more than eleven 
were left on the field, with the loss of nine 
wounded and eighteen killed on the side of 
their adversaries. Some of the noblest familics 
might mourn, but the pomp of the funerals, in 
the churches of St. John Lateran and Sta. 
Maria Maggiore, afforded a second holiday to 
the people. Doubtless it was not in such con- 
flicts that the blood of the Rumans should have 
been shed; yet, in blaming their rashness, we 
are compelled to applaud their gallantry; and 
the noble volunteers, who display their mag- 
nificence, and risk their lives, under the bal- 
conies of the fair, excite a more generous sym- 
pathy than the thousands of captives and male- 
factors who were reluctantly dragged to the 
scene of slaughter.® 
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This use of the amphitheatre was a rare, 
perhaps a singular, festival: the demand for the 
materials was a daily and continual want, 
which the citizens could gratify without restraint 
or remorse. In the fourteenth century a scandal- 
ous act of concord secured to both factions the 
privilege of extracting stones from th2 free and 
common quarry of the Coliseum;*® and Pog- 
gius laments that the greater part of these 
stones had been burnt to lime by the folly of 
the Romans. To check this abuse, and to pre- 
vent the nocturnal crimes that might be per- 
petrated in the vast and gloomy recess, Eu- 
genius the Fourth surrounded it with a wall 
and, by a charter, long extant, granted both 
the ground and edifice to the monks of an ad- 
jacent convent.” After his death the wall was 
overthrown in a tumult of the people; and had 
they themselves respected the noblest monu- 
ment of their fathers, they might have justified 
the resolve that it should never be degraded to 
private property. The inside was damaged; but 
in the middle of the sixteenth century, an era of 
taste and learning, the exterior circumference 
of one thousand six hundred and twelve feet 
was still entire and invivlate; a triple elevation 
of fourscore arches, which rose to the height of 
one hundred and eight feet. Of the present ruin 
the nephews of Paul the Third are the guilty 
agents; and every traveller who views the Far- 
nese palace may curse the sacrilege and luxury 
of these upstart princes.® A similar reproach is 
applied to the Barberini; and the repetition of 
injury might be dreaded from every reign, till 
the Coliscum was placed under the safeguard of 
religion by the most liberal of the pontiffs, 
Benedict the Fourteenth, who consecrated a 
spot which persecution and fable had stained 
with the blood of so many Christian martyrs. * 

When Petrarch first gratified his eyes with a 
view of those monuments whose scattered frag- 
ments so far surpass the most cloquent descrip- 
tions, he was astonished at the supine indifter- 
ence® of the Romans themselves;** he was 
humbled rather than clated by the discovery 
that, except his friend Rienzi, and one of the 
Colonna, a stranger;of the Rhéne was more 
conversant with these antiquities than the 
nobles and natives of the metropolis.*? The ig- 
norance and credulity of the Romans are elab- 
orately displayed in the old survey of the city 
which was composed about the beginning of 
the thirteenth century; and, without dwelling 
on the manifold errors of name and place, the 
legend of the Capitol®* may provoke a smile of 
contempt and indignation. ‘‘The Capitol,” 
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says the anonymous writer, “is so named as 
being the head of the world; where the consuls 
and senators formerly resided for the govern- 
ment of the city and the globe. The strong and 
lofty walls were covered with glass and gold, 
and crowned with a roof of the richest and most 
curious carving. Below the citadel stood a pal- 
ace, of gold for the greatest part, decorated 
with precious stones, and whose valuc might be 
esteemed at one third of the world itself. The 
statues of all the provinces were arranged in 
order; each with a small bell suspended from its 
neck; and such was the contrivance of art 
magic, that, if the province rebelled against 
Rome, the statue turned round to that quarter 
of the heavens, the bell rang, the prophet of the 
Capitol reported the prodigy, and the senate 
was admonished of the impending danger.” A 
second example, of less importance, though of 
equal absurdity, may be drawn from the two 
marble horses, led by two naked youths, which 
have since been transported from the baths of 
Constantine to the Quirinal hill. The ground- 
less appiu ation of the names of Phidias and 
Praxiteles may perhaps be excused; but these 
Grecian sculptors should not have been re- 
moved above four hundred years from the age 
of Pericles to that of Tiberius; they should not 
have been transformed into two philosophers 
or magicians, whose nakedness was the symbol 
of truth and knowledge, who revealed to the 
emperor his most secret actions; and, after re- 
fusing all pecuniary recompense, solicited the 
honour of Icaving this eternal monument of 
themselves.*° Thus awake to the power of 
magic, the Romans were insensible to the 
beauties of art: no more than five statues were 
visible to the eyes of Poggius; and of the multi- 
tudes which chance or design had buried under 
the ruins, the resurrection was fortunatcly de- 
layed till a safer and more cnlightened age.” 
The Nile, which now adorns the Vatican, had 
been explored by some labourers, in digging a 
vineyard near the temple, or convent, of the 
Minerva; but the impatient proprietor, who 
was tormented by some visits of curiosity, re- 
stored the unprofitable marble to its former 
grave.”? The discovery of a statue of Pampey, 
ten feet in length, was the occasion of a lawsuit. 
It had been found under a partition wall: the 
equitable judge had pronounced, that the 
head should be separated from the body to 
satisfy the claims of the contiguous owners; 
and the sentence would have been exccuted 
if the intercession of a cardinal, and the liber- 
ality of a pope, had not rescued the Roman hero 
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from the hands of his barbarous countrymen.”* 

But the clouds of barbarism were gradually 
dispelled; and the peaceful authority of Martin 
the Fifth and his successors restored the orna- 
ments of the city as well as the order of the ec- 
clesiastical state. The improvements of Rome, 
since the fifteenth century, have not been the 
spontaneous produce of freedom and industry. 
The first and most natural root of a great. city is 
the labour and populousness of the adjacent 
country, which supplies the materials of sub- 
sistence, of manufactures, and of foreign trade. 
But the greater part of the Campagna of Rome 
is reduced to a dreary and desolate wilderness: 
the overgrown estates of the princes and the 
clergy are cultivated by the lazy hands of indi- 
gent and hopeless vassals; and the scanty har- 
vests are confined or exported for the benefit of 
a monopoly. A second and more artificial cause 
of the growth of a metropolis is the residence of 
a monarch, the expense of a luxurious court, 
and the tributes of dependent provinces. Those 
provinces and tributes had been lost in the fall 
of the empire; and if some streams of the silver 
of Peru and the gold of Brazil have been at- 
tracted by the Vatican, the revenues of the 
cardinals, the fees of office, the oblations of pil- 
grims and clients, and the remnant of ecclesi- 
astical taxes, afford a poor and precarious 
supply, which maintains, however, the idleness 
of the court and city. The population of Rome, 
far below the measure of the great capitals of 
Europe, does not exceed one hundred and 
seventy thousand inhabitants;"! and within the 
spacious enclosure of the walls, the largest por- 
tion of the seven hills is overspread with vine- 
yards and ruins. The beauty and splendour of 
the modern city may be ascribed to the abuses 
of the government, to the influence of super- 
stition. Each reign (the excepuons are rare) has 
been marked by the rapid clevation of a new 
family, enriched by the childless pontiff at the 
expense of the church and country. The palaces 
of these fortunate nephews are the most costly 
monuments of elegance and servitude: the per- 
fect arts of architecture, painting, and sculp- 
ture, have becn prostituted in their service; and 
their galleries and gardens are decorated with 
the most precious works of antiquity, which 
taste or vanity has prompted them to collect. 
The ecclesiastical revenucs were more decently 
employed by the popes themselves in the pomp 
of the Catholic worship; but it is superfluous to 
enumerate their pious foundations of altars, 
chapels, and churches, since these lesser stars 
are cclipsed by the sun of the Vatican, by the 
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dome of St. Peter, the most glorious structure 
that ever has been applied to the use of religion. 
The fame of Julius the Second, Leo the Tenth, 
and Sixtus the Fifth, is accompanied by the 
superior merit of Bramante and Fontana, of 
Raphael and Michael Angelo; and the same 
munificence which had been displayed in pal- 
aces and temples was directed with equal zeal 
to revive and emulate the labours of antiquity. 
Prostrate obelisks were raised from the ground, 
and erected in the most conspicuous places; of 
the eleven aqueducts of the Czesars and consuls, 
three were restored; the artificial rivers were 
conducted over a long series of old or of new 
arches, to discharge into marble basins a flood 
of salubrious and refreshing waters: and the 
spectator, impatient to ascend the steps of St. 
Peter’s, is detained by a column of Egyptian 
granite, which rises between two lofty and per- 
petual fountains to the height of one hundred 
and twenty feet. The map, the description, the 
monuments of ancient Rome, have been eluci- 
dated by the diligence of the antiquarian and the 
student;7° and the footsteps of heroes, the relics, 
not of superstition, but of empire, are devoutly 
visited by a new race of pilgrims from the re- 
mote and once savage countries of the North. 


Of these pilgrims, and of every reader, the 
attention will be excited by a History of the 
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Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire; the 
greatest, perhaps, and most awful scene in the 
history of mankind. The various causes and 
progressive effects are connected with many of 
the events most interesting in human annals: 
the artful policy of the Casars, who long main- 
tained the name and image of a free republic; 
the disorders of military despotism; the rise, 
establishment, and sects of Christianity; the 
foundation of Constantinople; the division of 
the monarchy; the invasion and settlements of 
the barbarians of Germany and Scythia; the 
institutions of the civil law; the character and 
religion of Mohammed; the temporal sov- 
ercignty of the popes; the restoration and decay 
of the Western empire of Charlemagne; the 
crusades of the Latins in the East; the con- 
quests of the Saracens and Turks; the ruin of 
the Greek empire; the state and revolutions of 
Rome in the middle age. The historian may 
applaud the importance and varicty of his sub- 
ject; but, while he is conscious of his own im- 
perfections, he must often accuse the deficiency 
of his materials. It was among the ruins of the 
Capitol that I first conceived the idea of a work 
which has amused and exercised near twenty 
years of my life, and which, however inade- 
quate to my own wishes, I finally deliver to the 
curiosity and candour of the public. 
LAUSANNE, June 27, 1787. 
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Chapter XLI 


t. The complete series of the Vandal war is re- 
lated by Procopius in a regular and elegant narra- 
tive (1. i. c. g-25, L. ii. c. 1-13); and happy would 
be my lot, could [ always tread in the footsteps of 
such a guide. From the entire and diligent perusal 
of the Greek text I have a right to pronounce that 
the Latin and French versions of Grotius and 
Cousin may not be implicitly trusted; yet the Pres- 
ident Cousin has been often praised, and Hugo 
Grotius was the first scholar of a learned age. 

2. See Ruinart, Hist. Persecut. Vandal. c. xii. 
p. 589 [ed. Par. 1694]. His best evidence is drawn 
trom the Life of St. Fulgentius, composed by one 
of his disciples, transcribed in a great measure in 
the Annals of Baronius, and printed in several 
great collections (Catalog. Bibliot. Bunavian:e, 
tom. i. vol. ii. p. 1258). 

3. For what quality of the mind or body? For 
speed, or beauty, or valour?—In what language 
did the Vandals read Homer?—Did he speak 
German?— he Latins had four versions (Fabric. 
tom. i. |. ii. c. 4, p. 297): yet, in spite of the praises 
of Seneca (Consol. [ad Polyb.] c. 26), they appear 
to have been more successful in imitating than in 
translating the Greek pocts. But the name of 
Achilles might be famous and popular, even among 
the illiterate barbarians. 

4. A year—absurd exaggeration! ‘The conquest 
of Africa may be dated a.pv. 533, September 14. It 
is celebrated by Justinian in the preface to his In- 
stitutes, which were published November 21 of the 
same year. Including the voyage and return, such 
a computation might be truly applied to our In- 
dian empire. 

5. “punro 6 6 BeArodpros é Leppavlas, § Ope- 
x@vre kai “T\Auvpa@y peratd aetrac (Procop. Vandal. 
li.c. 11 (tom, i. p. 301, ed. Bonn]). Aleman. (Not. 
ad .Anccdot. p. 5), an Italian, could casily reject 
the German vanity of Giphanius and VWVelserus, 
who wished to claim the hero; but his Germania, a 
metropolis of Thrace, I cannot find in any civil or 
ecclesiastical lists of the provinces and cities. 

6. The two first Persian campaigns of Belisarius 
are fairly and copiously related by his secretary 
(Persic. 1. i. ¢. 12-18). 

7. Sce the birth and character of Antonina, in 
the Anecdotes, c. 1, and the notes of Alemannus, 
p. 3. 
8. See the preface of Procopius (Bell. Pers. c. 1]. 
The enemies of archery might quote the reproaches 
of Diomede (Lliad, xi, 385, etc.) and the permit- 
tere vulncra ventis of Lucan (viii. 383): yet the 
Romans could not despise the arrows of the Par- 
thians; and in the siege of ‘Troy, Pandarus, Paris, 


and Teucer pierced those haughty warriors who 
insulted them as women or children. 

Q. Nevprp pev pat@ redacer, rot bt aldnpoy (Lliad, 
iv, 1243). How concise—how just—how beautiful 1s 
the whole picture! I see the attitudes of the archer 
—I hear the twanging of the bow:— 

Alyte Buds, veuph b€ wey’ faxev, adro 6” dtorés. 

10. ‘Che text appears to allow for the largest ves- 
sels 50,000 medimni, or 3000 tons (since the me- 
dimnus weighed 160 Roman, or 120 avoirdupois, 
pounds). I have given a more rational interpreta- 
tion, by supposing that the Attic style of Procopius 
conceals the legal and popular modtus, a sixth part 
of the medimnus (Hooper’s Ancient Measures, p. 
1524 etc.). A contrary, and indeed a stranger, mis- 
take has crept into an oration of Dinarchus (contra 
Demosthenem, in Reiske Orator. Grac. tom. iv. 
P. ii. p. 34). By reducing the number of ships from 
500 to 50, and translating pediuvor by mines, or 
pounds, Cousin has gencrously allowed 590 tons 
for the whole of the Impcrial fleet? —Did he never 
think? 

11. I have read of a Greek legislator who in- 
flicted a double penalty on the crimes committed in 
a state of intoxication; but it seems ayreed that 
this was rather a political than a moral law. 

12, Or even in three days, since they anchored 
the first evening in the neighbouring isle of ‘le- 
nedos: the second day they sailed to Lesbos, the 
third to the promontory of kubcra, and on the 
fourth they reached Argos (Homer. Odyss. iii, 
130-183; Wood’s Essay on Homer, p. 40-46). A 
pirate sailed from the Hellespont to the seaport of 
Sparta in three days (Xenophon. Hellen. |. ii.c. 1). 

13. Gaucana, near Camarina, is at least 50 miles 
(350 or 400 stadia) from Syracuse (Cluver. Sicilia 
Antiqua, p. 1q1). 

14. Procopius, Gothic. |. i. c. 3. Tibi tollit hin- 
nitum apta quadripis cqua, in the Sicilian pastures 
of Giosphus (Horat. Carm. ii. 16). AAcragas . 
Magnanimidm quondam generator equorum (Virg. 
fEncid. ii, 704). ‘Thero’s horses, whose victories 
are immortalised by Pindar, were bred in this 
country. 

15. Lhe Caput Vada of Procupius (where Jus- 
tinian afterwards founded a city—De -Edific. I. vi. 
c. 6) is the promontury of .{mmon in Strabo, the 
Brachodes of Ptolemy, the Capaudia of the mod- 
erns, a long narrow slip that runs into the sea 
(Shaw's Travels, p. 111). 

16. A centurion of Mark Antony expressed, 
though in a more manly strain, the same dislike to 
the sca and to naval combats (Plutarch in the life 
of Antony). 
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17. Sullecte is perhaps the Turris Hannibalis, 
an old building, now as large as the Tower of 
London. The march of Belisarius to Leptis, Adru- 
metum, etc., is illustrated by the campaign of 
Cesar (Hirtius de Bello Africano, with the Ana- 
lyse of Guichardt), and Shaw’s Travels (p. 105- 
113) in the same country. 

18. Tlapddeaccos xddXoros drdvrwr ay hyets toper. 
The paradises, a name and fashion adopted from 
Persia, may be represented by the royal garden of 
Ispahan (Voyage d’Olearius, p. 774). See, in the 
Greek romances, their most perfect model (Lon- 
gus, Pastoral, |. iv. p. 99-101; Achilles Tatius, 1, i. 
Pp. 22, 23). 

19. The neighbourhood of Carthage, the sea, 
the land, and the rivers, are changed almost as 
much as the works of man. The isthmus, or neck, 
of the city is now confounded with the continent; 
the harbour is a dry plain; and the lake, or stag- 
num, no more than a morass, with six or seven feet 
water in the mid-channel. See D’Anville (Géo- 
graphie Ancienne, tom. iii. p. 82), Shaw (Travels, 
p. 77-84), Marmol (Description de I’ Afrique, tom. 
ii. p. 465), and Thuanus (Iviii. 12, tom. iii. p. 334). 

20. From Delphi, the name of Delphicum was 
given, both in Greek and Latin, to a tripod; and, 
by an easy analogy, the same appellation was ex- 
tended at Rome, Constantinople, and Carthage 
to the royal banqueting-room. (Procopius. Van- 
dal. 1, i. c. 21. Ducange, Gloss. Grec. p. 277. 
AiAgucov, ad Alexiad. 412.) 

21. These orations always express the sense of 
the times, and sometimes of the actors. I have con- 
densed that sense, and thrown away declamation. 

22. The relics of St. Augustin were carried by 
the African bishops to their Sardinian exile (a.p. 
500); and it was believed, in the eighth century, 
that Liutprand, king of the Lombards, transported 
them (a.p. 721) ffom Sardinia to Pavia. In the 
year 1695 the Augustin friars of that city found a 
brick arch, marble coffin, silver case, silk wrapper, 
bones, blood, etc., and perhaps an inscription of 
Agostino in Gothic letters. But this useful discovery 
has been disputed by reason and jealousy. (Ba- 
ronius, Annal. a.p. 725, No. 2-9. Tillemont, Mém. 
Ecclés. tom. xiii. p. 944. Montfaucon, Diarium 
Ital. p. 26-30. Muratori, Antiq. Ital. Medii Avi. 
tom. v. dissert. lviii. p. 9, who had composed a 
separate treatise before the decree of the bishop of 
Pavia, and pope Benedict XIII.) 

23. Ta ris woktrelas xpooluwa, is the expression 
of Procopius (de Adific. 1. vi. c. 7). Ceuta, which 
has been defaced by the Portuguese, flourished in 
nobles and palaces, in agriculture and manufac- 
tures, under the more prosperous reign of the 
Arabs (I Afrique de Marmol, tom. ii. p. 236). 

24. See the second and third preambles to the 
Digest, or Pandects, promulgated a.p. 533, De- 
cember 16. To the titles of Vandalicus and Afri- 
canus, Justinian, or rather Belisarius, had acquired 
a just claim; Gothicus was premature, and Fran- 
cicus false, and offensive to a great nation. 
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25. See the original acts in Baronius (A.p. 535, 
No. 21-54). The emperor applauds his own clem- 
ency to the heretics, cum sifficiat eis vivere. 

26. Dupin (Geograph. Sacra Africana, p. lix. 
ad Optat. Milev.) observes and bewails this epis- 
copal decay. In the more prosperous age of the 
church, he had noticed 690 bishoprics; but how- 
ever minute were the dioceses, it is not probable 
that they all existed at the same time. 

27. The African laws of Justinian are illustrated 
by his German biographer (Cod. 1. i. tit. 27. No- 
vell. 36, 37, 131. Vit. Justinian. p. 349-377). 

28. Mount Papua is placed by D’Anville (tom. 
iii, p. 92, and Tabul. Imp. Rom. Occident.) near 
Hippo Regius and the sea; yet this situation ill 
agrees with the long pursuit beyond Hippo, and 
the words of Procopius (1. ii. c. 4 [tom. i. p. 427, ed 
Bonn)), é» rots Noustdlas éoxcrots. 

29. Shaw (Travels, p. 220) most accurately rep- 
resents the manners of the Bedoweens and Ka- 
byles, the last of whom, by their language, are the 
remnant of the Moors; yet how changed—how 
civilised are these modern savages!—provisions 
are plenty among them, and bread is common. 

30. By Procopius it is styled a lyre; perhaps harp 
would have been more national. The instruments 
of music are thus distinguished by Venantius For- 
tunatus:— 

Romanusque fyré tibi plaudat, Barbarus 
harpéa. 

31. Herodotus elegantly describes the strange 
effects of grief in another royal captive, Psam- 
metichus [Psammenitus] of Egypt, who wept at 
the lesser and was silent at the greatest of his ca- 
lamities (1. iii. c. 1g). In the interview of Paulus 
fEmilius and Perses, Belisarius might study his 
part: but it is probable that he never read either 
Livy or Plutarch; and it is certain that his gen- 
erosity did not need a tutor. 

32. After the title of z:mperator had lost the old 
military sense, and the Roman ausfices were abol- 
ished by Christianity (see La Bléteric, Mém. de 
P Académie, tom. xxi. p. 302-332), a triumph might 
be given with less inconsistency to a private general. 

33. If the Ecclesiastes be truly a work of Solo- 
mon, and not, hke Prior’s poem, a pious and 
moral composition of more recent times, in his 
name, and on the subject of his repentance. ‘The 
latter is the opinion of the learned and free-spirited 
Grotius (Opp. Theolog. tom. i. p. 258); and in- 
deed the Ecclesiastes and Proverbs display a Jarger 
compass of thought and experience than seem to 
belong cither to a Jew or a king. 

34. In the Bélisaire of Marmontel the king and 
the conqueror of Africa mect, sup, and converse, 
without recollecting each other. It is surely a fault 
of that romance, that not only the hero, but all to 
whom he had been so conspicuously known, ap- 
pear to have lost their eyes or their memory. 

35. Shaw, p. 59. Yet since Procopius (I. ii. c. 13 
[tom. i. p. 466, ed. Bonn]) speaks of a people of 
Mount Atlas, as already distinguished by white 
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bodies and yellow hair, the phenomenon (which 
is likewise visible in the Andes of Peru, Buffon, 
tom. iii. p. 504) may naturally be ascribed to the 
elevation of the ground and the temperature of 
the air. 

36. The geographer of Ravenna (l. iii. c. xi. p. 
129, 130, 131; Paris, 1688) describes the Mauri- 
tania Gaditana (opposite to Cadiz), ubi gens Van- 
dalorum, a Belisario devicta in Afric4, fugit, et 
nunquam comparuit. 

37. A single voice had protested, and Genseric 
dismissed, without a formal answer, the Vandals 
of Germany: but those of Africa derided his pru- 
dence, and affected to despise the poverty of their 
forests (Procopius, Vandal. 1. i. c. 22). 

38. From the mouth of the great Elector (in 
1687) ‘Tollius describes the secret royalty and re- 
bellious spirit of the Vandals of Brandenburgh, 
who could muster five or six thousand soldiers, who 
had procured some cannon, etc. (Itinerar, Hun- 
gar. p. 42, apud Dubos, Hist. de la Monarchie 
Francoise, tom. i. p. 182, 183). The veracity, not 
of the elector, but of ‘Tollius himself, may justly be 
suspected. 

39. Procopius (I. i. c. 22 [tom. i. p. 400, ed. 
Bonn]) was in total darkncss—obre pynuy tes obre 
évo.a ex iut owferar, Under the reign of Dago- 
bert (A.p. 630) the Sclavonian tribes of the Sorbi 
and Venedi already bordered on Thuringia (Mas- 
cou, Hist. of the Germans, xv. 3, 4, 5). 

40, Sallust represents the Moors as a remnant of 
the army of Heracles (de Bell. Jugurth. c. 21 (18]), 
and Procopius (Vandal. 1. ii. c. 10 [tom. ii. p. 450, 
ed. Bonn)) as the posterity of the Cananzans who 
fled froin the robber Joshua (Anor}s). He quotes 
two columns, with a Pheenician inscription. I be- 
lieve in the columns—I doubt the inscription—and 
I reject the pedigree. 

41. Virgil (Georgic. iii. 339) and Pomponius 
Mela (i. 8) describe the wandering life of the Afri- 
can shepherds, similar to that of the Arabs and 
Tartars; and Shaw (p. 222) is the best commen- 
tator on the poet and the geographer. 

42, The customnary gifts were a sceptre, a crown 
or cap, a white cloak, a figured tunic, and shoes, all 
adorned with gold and silver; nor were these 
precious metals less acceptable in the shape of coin 
(Procop. Vandal. 1. i. c. 25). 

43. See the African government and warfare of 
Solomon in Procopius (Vandal. |. ii. c. 10, U1, 12, 
13, 19, 20). He was recalled and again restored; 
and his last victory dates in the thirteenth year of 
Justinian (a.p. 539). An accident in his childhood 
had rendered him an cunuch (I. i. c. 11): the other 
Roman generals were amply furnished with beards, 
awywvos tuxixAdpevar (I. ii. c. 8). 

44. This natural antipathy of the horse for the 
camel is affirmed by the ancients (Xenophon. Cy- 
roped. |. vi. [c. 2.] p. 438; 1. vii. [c. 1] p. 483. 492, 
edit. Hutchinson; Polyzn. Stratagem. vii. 6 [§ 6]; 
Plin. Hist. Nat. viii. 26; 4lian de Natur. Animal. 
L. iii. c. 7); but it is disproved by daily experience, 
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and derided by the best judges, the Orientals 
(Voyage d’Olearius, p. 553). 

45. Procopius is the first who describes Mount 
Aurasius (Vandal. 1. ii. c. 13; De Aédific. 1. vi. c. 
4). He may be compared with Leo Africanus (dell? 
Africa, parte v. in Ramusio, tom. i. fol. 77, recto), 
Marmol (tom. ii. p. 430), and Shaw (p. 56-59). 

46. Isidor. Chron. p. 722, edit. Grot. Mariana, 
Hist. Hispan. |. v. c. 8, p. 173. Yet, according to 
Isidore, the siege of Ceuta and the death of Theudes 
happened, A. &. 4. 586-A.D. 548; and the’ place 
was defended, not by the Vandals, but by the 
Romans. 

47. Procopius, Vandal. L. i. c. 24. 

48. See the original Chronicle of Isidore and the 
fifth and sixth books of the History of Spain by 
Mariana. The Romans were finally expelled by 
Suintila king of the Visigoths (a.p. 621-626), after 
their re-union to the catholic church. 

49. See the marriage and fate of Amalafrida in 
Procopius (Vanda). I. i. c. 8, 9), and in Cassiodorus 
(Var, ix. 1) the expostulation of her royal brother. 
Compare likewise the Chronicle of Victor Tun- 
nunensis. 

50. Lilybeum was built by the Carthaginians, 
Olymp. xcv. 4; and in the first Punic war a strong 
situation and excellent harbour rendered that 
place an important object to both nations. 

51. Compare the different passages of Procopius 
(Vandal. 1. ii. c. 5; Gothic. L i. c. 3). 

52. For the reign and character of Amalasontha 
see Procopius (Gothic. |. i. c. 2, 3, 4, and Anecdot. 
c. 16, with the Notes of Alemannus), Cassiodorus 
(Var. viii. ix. x. and xi. 1), and Jornandes (de 
Rebus Geticis, c. 59, and De Successione Reg- 
norum, in Muratori, tom. i. p. 241). 

53. The marriage of Theodoric with Audefieda, 
the sister of Clovis, may be placed in the year 495, 
soon after the conquest of Italy (De Buat, Hist. des 
Peuples, tom. ix. p. 213). The nuptials of Eutharic 
and Amalasontha were celebrated in 515 (Cassio- 
dor. in Chron. p. 453 [tom. i. p. 395, ed. Rotom.]). 

54. At the death of [heodoric his grandson Ath- 
alaric is described by Procopius as a boy about 
eight years old—dé«ra yeyords try. Cassiodorus, 
with authority and reason, adds two years to his 
age—infantulum adhuc vix decennem. 

55. The lake, from the neighbouring towns of 
Etruria, was styled cither Vulsiniensis (now of 
Bolsena) or Tarquiniensis. It is surrounded with 
white rocks, and stored with fish and wild-fowl. 
The younger Pliny (Epist. ii. 96 [95]) celebrates 
two woody islands that floated on its waters: if a 
fable, how credulous the ancients! If a fact, how 
carcless the moderns! Yet, since Pliny, the islands 
may have been fixed by new and gradual accessions, 

56. Yet Procopius discredits his own evidence 
(Anecdot. c. 16), by confessing that in his public 
history he had not spoken the truth. See the 
Epistles from queen Gundelina to the empress 
Theodora (Var. x. 20, 21, 23, and observe a sus- 
picious word, de ill4 person, etc.), with the elab- 
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orate Commentary of Buat (tom. x. p. 177-185). 

57. For the conquest of Sicily compare the nar- 
rative of Procopius with the complaints of Totila 
(Gothic. L. i. c. 5; 1. iii. c. 16). The Gothic queen 
had lately relieved that thankless island (Var. iv. 
10, 11). 

58. The ancient magnitude and splendour of 
the five quarters of Syracuse are dclineated by 
Cicero (in Varrem, actio ii. 1. iv. c. 52, 53), Strabo 
(1. vi. p. 415 [p. 270, ed. Casaub.]), and D’Orville 
Sicula (tom. ii. p. 174-202). The new city, re- 
stored by Augustus, shrunk towards the island. 

59. Procopius (Vandal. I. ii. c. 14, 15) so clearly 
relates the return of Belisarius into Sicily (p. 146, 
edit. Hoeschelii (tom. i. p. 481, ed. Bonn]), that I 
am astonished at the strange misapprehension and 
reproaches of a learned critic (GEuvres de la Mothe 
le Vayer, tom. viii. p. 162, 163). 

60. The ancient Alba was ruined in the first age 
of Rome. On the same spot, or at least in the 
neighbourhood, successively arose, 1. ‘The villa of 
Pompey, etc. 2. A camp of the Prittorian cohorts. 
3. The modern episcopal city of Albanum or Al- 
bano (Procop. Goth. lL. ii. c. 4. Cluver. Ital. Antiq. 
tom. ii. p. 914). 

61. A Sibylline oracle was ready to pronounce 
—~Africa capt4 mundus cum nato peribit; a sen- 
tence of portentous ambiguity (Gothic. |. i. c. 7), 
which has been published in unknown characters 
by Opsopzus, an editor of the oracles. The Pére 
Maltret has promised a commentary; but all his 
promises have been vain and fruitless. 

62. In his chronology, imitated in some degree 
from Thucydides, Procopius begins each spring 
the years of Justinian and of the Gothic war; and 
his first era coincides with the first of April, 535, 
and not 536, according to the Annals of Baronius 
(Pagi Crit. tom. ii. p. 555, who is followed by Mu- 
ratori and the editors of Sigonius). Yet in some 
passages we are ata loss to reconcile the dates of 
Procopius with himself, and with the Chronicle of 
Marcellinus. 

63. The series of the first Gothic war is repre- 
sented by Procopius (I. i. c. 5-29, I. ii. c. 1-30, 1. 
ili. c. 1) till the captivity of Vitiges. With the aid 
of Sigonius (Opp. tom. i. de Imp. Occident. 1. 
XVii., XViii.) and Muratori (Annali d'Italia, tom. 
v.), I have gleaned some few additional! facts. 

64. Jornandes, de Rebus Geticis, c. 60, p. 702, 
edit. Grot., and tom. i. p. 221, Muratori. de Suc- 
cess. Regn. [ib.] p. 241. 

65. Nero (says Tacitus, Annal. xv. 33) Neapolim 
quasi Grecum urbem delegit One hundred and 
fifty years afterwards, in the time of Septimius 
Severus, the Hellen:sm of the Neapolitans is praised 
by Philostratus:-yévos “EAAnves xal doruxol, S0ev xal 
ras cxovéds ray AéSywv “EXAnvixol elo (Icon. I. i. p. 
763, edit. Olear.). 

66. The otium of Naples is praised by the Ro- 
man poets, by Virgil, Horace, Silius Italicus, and 
Statius (Cluver. Ital. Ant. L. iv. p. 1149, 1150). In 
an elegant epistle (Silv. 1. iii. 5. p. 94-98, edit. 
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Markland) Statius undertakes the difficult task of 
drawing his wife from the pleasures of Rome to 
that calm retreat. 

67. This measure was taken by Roger I. after 
the conquest of Naples (a.p. 1139), which he made 
the capital of his new kingdom (Giannone, Istoria 
Civile, tom. ii. p. 169). ‘That city, the third in 
Christian Europe, is now at least twelve miles in 
circumference (Jul. Caesar. Capaccii Hist. Neapol. 
Li. p. 47), and contains more inhabitants (350,000) 
in a given space than any other spot in the known 
world. 

68. Not geometrical, but common, paces or 
steps, of 22 French inches (D’Anville, Mesures 
Itinéraires, p. 7, 8): the 2363 do not make an 
English mile. 

69. Belisarius was reproved by pope Sylverius 
for the massacre. He repeopled Naples, and im- 
ported colonies of African captives into Sicily, Ca- 
labria, and Apulia (Hist. Miscell. lL. xvi. in Mura- 
tori, tom. i. p. 106, 107). 

70. Beneventum was built by Diomede, the 
nephew of Mcleager (Cluver. tom. ii. p. 1195, 
1196). The Calydonian hunt is a picture of savage 
life (Ovid, Metamorph. 1. viii.). ‘Thirty or forty 
heroes were leagued against a hog: the brutes (not 
the hog) quarrelled with a Jady for the head. 

91. The Decennorium is strangely confounded by 
Cluverius (tom. ii. p. 1007) with the river Ufens, 
It was in truth a canal of nineteen miles, from 
Forum Appii to ‘Terracina, on which Horace em- 
barked in the night. The Decennovium which is 
mentioned by Lucan, Dion Cassius, and Cassio- 
dorus, has been successively ruined, restored, and 
obliterated (D’Anville, Analyse de l’Italic, p. 185, 
etc.). 

72. A Jew gratified his contempt and hatred for 
all the Christians, by enclosing three bands, each 
of ten hogs, and discriminated by the names of 
Goths, Greeks, and Romans. Of the first, almost 
all were found dead—almeost all of the second were 
alive—of the third, half died, and the rest lost their 
bristles. No unsuitable emblem of the event. 

73. Bergier (Hist. des Grands Chemins des Ro- 
mains, tom. i. p. 221-228, 440-444) examines the 
structure and materials, while D’Anville (Analyse 
de lItalie, p. 200-213) defines the geographical 
line. 

74. Of the first recovery of Rome, the year (536) 
is certain, from the series of events, rather than 
from the corrupt, or interpolated, text of Proco- 
pius: the month (December) is ascertained by 
Evagrius (1. iv. c. 19); and the day (the tenth) may 
be admitted on the slight evidence of Nicephorus 
Callistus (1. xvii. c. 13). For this accurate chronol- 
ogy we are indebted to the diligence and judgment 
of Pagi (tom. ii. p. 55q, 560). 

75. A horse of a bay or red colour was styled 
g@adws by the Greeks, balan by the barbarians, 
and spadix by the Romans. Honesti spadices, says 
Virgil (Georgic. I. iii. 81, with the Observations of 
Martin and Heyne). Zradié, or Balov, signifies a 
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branch of the palm-tree, whose name, d¢owlE, is 
synonymous to red (Aulus Ciellius, ii. 26). 

76. I interpret Bavédaddpws, not as a proper 
name, but an office, standard-bearer, from bandum 
(vexillum), a barbaric word adopted by the Grecks 
and Romans (Paul Diacon. 1. i.c. 20, p. 760). Grot. 
Nomina Gothica, p. 575. (Ducange, Gloss. Latin. 
tom. i. p. 539, 549.) 

44. M. D’Anville has given, in the Memoirs of 
the Academy for the year 1756 (tom. xxx. p. 198- 
236), a plan of Rome on a smaller scale, but far 
more accurate, than that which he had delineated 
in 1738 for Rollin’s history. Experience had im- 
proved his knowledge; and instead of Rossi’s 
topography he used the new and excellent map of 
Nolli. Pliny’s old measure of xiii must be reduced 
to viii miles, It is casier to alter a text than to re- 
move hills or buildings. 

78. In the year 1709 Labat (Voyages en Italie, 
tom. ili. p. 218) reckoned 138,568 Christian souls, 
besides 8000 or 10,000 Jews—without souls?—In 
the year 1763 the numbers exceeded 160,000. 

79. ‘The accurate cye of Nardini (Roma Antica, 
l. i. c. viii. p. 31) could distinguish the tumultuaric 
opere di Belisario. 

80. ‘The fissure and leaning in the upper part of 
the watt, ‘vyhich Procopius observed (Goth. 1. i. c. 
14 [tom. ii. p. 76, ed. Bonn)), is visible to the pres- 
ent hour (Donat. Roma Vetus, L. i. c. 17, p. 53, 54). 

81. Lipsius (Opp. tom. iii. Poliorcet. |. iii.) was 
ignorant of this clear and conspicuous passage of 
Procopius (Goth. 1. i. c. 21 [p. 104, ed. Bonn)). 
‘The engine was named évaypos, the wild ass, a 
calcitrando (Hen. Steph. Lhesaur. Linguz Grevc. 
torn. ii. p. 13409, 1341, tom. hi. p. 877). I have seen 
an ingenious model, contrived and executed by 
General Melville, which imitates or sut pusscs the 
art of antiquity. 

82. The description of this mausoleum, or mole, 
in Procopius (1. i. c. 22 [tom. i. p. 106, ed. Bonn}), 
is the first and best. ‘Whe height above the walls 
o eddy re Es AlBov BorHv. On Nolli’s great plan, the 
sides measure 260 Envlish feet. 

83. Praxiteles excelled in Fauns, and that of 
Athens was his own masterpiece. Rome now con- 
tains above thirty of the same character. When the 
ditch of St. Angelo was cleansed under Urban 
VIII. the workmen found the sleeping Faun of the 
Barberini palace; but a leg, a thigh, and the right 
arin had been broken from that beautiful statue 
(Winckelman, Hist. de l’Art, tom. ii. p. 52, 53; 
tom. iii. p. 265). 

84. Procopius has given the best description of 
the temple of Janus [Goth. I. i. c. 25], a national 
deity of Latium (Heyne, Excurs. v. ad 1. vii. 
/Encid). It was once a gate in the primitive city of 
Romulus and Numa (Nardini, p. 13, 256, 329). 
Virgil has described the ancient rite like a poet 
and an antiquarian. 

85. Vivartum was an angle in the new wall en- 
closed for wild beasts (Procopius, Goth. |. i. c. 23 
(tom, ii. p. 111, ed. Bonn)). ‘The spot is still visible 
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in Nardini (I. iv. c. 2, p. 159, 160) and Nolli’s great 
plan of Rome. 

86. For the Roman trumpet and its various 
notes, consult Lipsius, de Militia Roman4 (Opp. 
tom. iii. 1. iv. dialog. x. p. 125-129). A mode of 
distinguishing the charge by the horse-trumpet of 
solid brass, and the retreat by the foot-trumpet of 
leather and light wood, was recommended by Pro- 
copius, and adopted by Belisarius (Goth. 1. ii. c. 
23 [tom. ii. p. 241, ed. Bonn])). 

87. Procopius (Goth. 1. ii. c. 3 [p. 154, ed. Bonn)) 
has forgot to name these aqueducts; nor can such a 
double intersection, at such a distance from Rome, 
be clearly ascertained from the writings of Fron- 
tinus, Fabretti, and Eschinard, de Aquis and de 
Agro Romano, or from the local maps of Lameti 
and Cingolani. Seven or eight miles from the city 
(50 stadia), on the road to Albano, between the 
Latin and Appian ways, I discern the remains of 
an aqueduct (probably the Septimian), a scries 
(630 paces) of arches twenty-five feet high (iyvqvw 
és a&yayv). 

88. They made sausages, dd)Gvras, of mule’s 
ficsh: unwholesome, if the animals had died of the 
plague. Otherwise the famous Bologna sausages 
are said to be made of ass-flesh (Voyages de Labat, 
tom. ii. p. 218). 

8g. ‘The name of the palace, the hill, and the ad- 
joining gate were all derived from the senator 
Pincius. Some recent vestiges of temples and 
churches are now smoothed in the garden of the 
Minims of the [rinit4 de] Monte (Nardini, 1. iv. c. 
7, p. 196; Eschinard, p. 209, 210; the old plan of 
Buffalino; and the great plan of Nolli). Belisarius 
had fixed his station between the P:ncian and Sa- 
larian gates (Procop. Goth. 1. i. c. 19 {tom. ii. p. 
97, ed. Bonn}). 

go. From the mention of the primum et secun- 
dum velum, it should seem that Belisarius, even in 
a sicge, represented the emperor, and maintained 
the proud ceremonial of the Byzantine palace. 

qi. Of this act of sacrilege, Procopius (Goth. 1. i. 
c. 25 [tom. ii. p. 121, ed. Bonn}) is a dry and reluc- 
tant witness. he narratives of Libcratus (Brevi- 
aru, Cc. 22), and .\nastasius (de Vit. Pont. p. 39 
[ap. Murat. tom. iii. p. 130]) are characteristic, 
but passionate. Hear the execrations of Cardinal 
Baronius (a.p. 536, No. 123; 4.p. 538, No. 4-20): 
portentum, facinus omni execratione dignum. 

q2. The old Capena was removed by Aurelian 
to, or near, the modern gate of St. Sebastian (see 
Nolli’s plan). That memorable spot has been con- 
secrated by the Egerian grove, the memory of 
Numa. triumphal arches, the sepulchres of the 
Scipios, Metelli, etc. 

q3. The expression of Procopius has an invid- 
ious Cast —riyqv és rov dagdqAous rHv cdics EvuBnoope 
ynv xapadoaety (Goth. |. ii. c. 4 [tom. ii, p. 160, ed, 
Bonn]). Yet he is spraking of a woman. 

94. Anastasius (p. 40 [tom. iii. p. 130, ed. 
Murat.]) has preserved this epithet of Sanguznarius, 
which might do honour to a tiger. 
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95. This transaction is related in the public his- 
tory (Goth. 1. ii. c. 8 [p. 180, ed. Bonn]) with can- 
dour or caution; in the Anccdotes (c. 7 [c. i. p. 16, 
ed. Bonn]) with malevolence or freedom; but 
Marcellinus, or rather his continuator (in Chron.), 
casts a shade of premeditated assassination over 
the death of Constantine. He had performed good 
service at Rome and Spoleto (Procop. Goth. 1. i. 
c. 7, 16 (tom. ii. p. 81, ed. Bonn]}); but Alemannus 
confounds him with a Constantianus comes stabuli. 

96. They refused to serve after his departure; 
sold their captives and cattle to the Goths; and 
swore never to fight against them. Procopius intro- 
duces a curious digression on the manners and ad- 
ventures of this wandering nation, a part of whom 
finally emigrated te Thule or Scandinavia (Goth. 
L. ii. c. 14, 15). 

97. This national reproach of perfidy (Procop. 
Goth. 1. ii. c. 25 (tom. is. p. 24.7, ed. Bonn]) offends 
the ear of La Mothe le Vayer (tom. viii. p. 163- 
165), who criticises, as if he had not read, the 
Greek historian. 

98. Baronius applauds his treason, and justifies 
the catholic bishops—qui ne sub heretico principe 
degant omnem Japidem movent—a useful caution. 
The more rational Muratori (Annali d’ Italia, tom. 
v. p. 54) hints at the guilt of perjury, and blames 
at least the wnprudence of Datius. 

99. St. Datius was more successful against devils 
than against barbarians. He travelled with a nu- 
merous retinue, and occupied at Corinth a large 
house (Baronius, a.p. 538, No. 89; a.p. 539, No. 
20). 

100. Mupidées rpcdxovra (compare Procopius, 
Goth. L ii. c. 7, 21 (tom. ii. p. 234, ed. Bonn]}). Yet 
such population is incredible; and the second or 
third city of Italy need not repine if we only deci- 
mate the numbers of the present text. Both Milan 
and Genoa revived in less than thirty years (Paul 
Diacon. de Gestis Langobard. I. ii. c. 38 (16 or 
22?)). 

1o1. Besides Procopius, perhaps too Roman, sce 
the Chronicles of Marius and Marcellinus, Jor- 
nandes (in Success. Regn. in Muratori, tom. i. p. 
241), and Gregory of ‘Tours (I. iii. c. 32, in tom. ii, 
of the Historians of France). Gregory supposes a 
defeat of Belisarius, who, in Aimoin (de Gestis 
Franc. 1. ii. c. 23, in tom. iii. p. 59), is slain by the 
Franks. 

102. Agathias, 1. i. [c. 4), p. 14, 15 [ed. Par.; p. 
20, 21, ed. Bonn]. Could he have seduced or sub- 
dued the Gepidz or Lombards of Pannonia, the 
Greek historian is confident that he must have 
been destroyed in Thrace. 

103. The king pointed his spear—the bull over- 
turned a tree on his head—he expired the same 
day. Such is the story of Agathias; but the original 
historians of France (tom. ii. p. 202, 403, 558, 667) 
impute his death to a fever. 

104. Without losing myself in a labyrinth of 
species and names—the aurochs, urus, bisons, bu- 
balus, bonasus, buffalo, etc. (Buffon, Hist. Nat. 
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tom. xi. and Supplement, tom. iii. vi.), it is certain 
that in the sixth century a large wild species of 
horned cattle was hunted in the great forests of the 
Vosges in Lorraine, and the Ardennes (Greg. 
Turon. tom. ii. 1. x. c. 10, p. 369). 

105. In the siege of Auximum, he first laboured 
to demolish an old aqueduct, and then cast into 
the stream, 1. dead bodies; 2. mischievous herbs; 
and 3. quick lime, which is named (says Procopius, 
l, ii. c. 27) rlravos by the ancients; by the moderns 
&cfecros. Yet both words are used as synonymous 
in Galen, Dioscorides, and Lucian (Hen. Steph. 
Thesaur. Ling. Grec. tom. iii. p. 748). 

106. ‘The Goths suspected Mathasuenta as an 
accomplice in the mischief, which perhaps was oc- 
casioned by accidental lightning. 

107. In strict philosophy, a limitation of the 
rights of war scems to imply nonsense and contra- 
diction. Grotius himself is lost in an idle distinction 
between the jus naturze and the jus pentium, be- 
tween poison and infection. He balances in one 
scale the passages of Homer (Odyss. i, 259, ctc.) 
and Florus (1. in. c. 20, No. 7, ult.); and in the 
other, the examples of Solon (Pausanias, |. x. c. 37) 
and Belisarius, See his great work De Jure Belli et 
Pacis (I. iii. c. 4, 8. 15, 16, 17, and in Barbeyrac’s 
version, tom. ii. p. 257, etc.). Yet I can understand 
the benefit and validity of an agreement, tacit or 
express, mutually to abstain from certain modes of 
hostility, See the Amphictyonic oath in Aéschines, 
de Falsd Legatione. 

108. Ravenna was taken, not in the year 540, 
but in the latter end of 539; and Pagi (tom. ii. p. 
569) is rectified by Muratori (Annali d’ Italia, tom. 
v. p. 62), who proves, from an original act on pa- 
pyrus (Antiquit. Italia Medii Evi, tom. ii. dissert. 
Xxxii. p. 999-1007; Maffei, Isturia Diplomat. p. 
155-160), that before the third of January, 540, 
peace and free correspondence were restored be- 
tween Ravenna and Faenza. 

109. He was scized by John the Sanguinary, but 
an oath or sacrament was pledged for his safety in 
the Basilica Julii (Hist. Miscell. 1. xvi. in Muratori, 
tom. i. p. 107). Anastasius (in Vit. Pont. p. 4o [t. 
iii. p. 130, ed. Murat.]) gives a dark but probable 
account. Montfaucon is quoted by Mascou (Hist. 
of the Germans, xii. 21) for a votive shield repre- 
senting the captivity of Vitiges, and now in the 
collection of Signor Landi at Rome. 

110. Vitiges lived two years at Constantinople, 
and imperatoris in affegt( conerctus (or conjunctus) 
rebus excessit humanig. His widow, Mathasuenta, 
the wife and mother of the patricians, the elder 
and younger Germanug, united the streams of An- 
ician and Amali blood. (Jornandes, c. 60, p. 221, 
in Muratori, tom. i.) 

111. Procopius, Goth. 1. iii. c. 1 [p. 283, ed. 
Bonn]. Aimoin, a Fregch monk of the eleventh 
century, who had obtained, and has disfigured, 
some authentic information of Belisarius, men- 
tions, in his name, 12,000 puert or slaves—quo- 
propriis alimus stipendiis—besides 18,0vo soldiers 
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(Historians of France, tom. iii. De Gestis Franc. 1. 
ii, c. 6, p. 48). 

112. The diligence of Alemannus could add but 
little to the four first and most curious chapters of 
the Anecdotes. Of these strange Anecdotes, a part 
may be true, because probable; and a part truc, 
because improbable. Procopius must have known 
the former, and the latter he could scarcely :nvent. 

113. Procopius insinuates (Anecdot. c. 4 [tom. 
iii, p. 35, ed. Bonn)), that, when Belisarius re- 
turned to Italy (a.v. 543), Antonina was sixty 
years of age. A forced, but more polite construc- 
tion, which refers that date to the moment when 
he was writing (a.p. 559), would be compatible 
with the manhood of Photius (Gothic. 1. i. c. 10) 
in 536. 

114. Compare the Vandalic War (lL. i. c. 12) 
with the Anecdotes (c. i. (tom. iii. p. 14, ed. Bonn] 
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and Alemannus (p. 2, 3). This mode of baptiemal 
adoption was revived by Leo the philosopher. 

115. In November, 537, Photius arrested the 
pope (Liberat. Brev. c. 22; Pagi, tom. ii. p. 562). 
About the end of 539 Belisarius sent Theodosius— 
roy 7fj cixla tp abrod éfbéorwra—on an important 
and lucrative commission to Ravenna (Goth. L ii. 
c. 28 [tom. ii. p. 261, ed. Bonn)). 

116. Theophanes (Chronograph. p. 204 [ed. 
Par.; tom. i. p. 373, ed. Bonn) styles him Photenus, 
the son-in-law of Belisarius; and he is copied by 
the Historia Miscella and Anastasius. 

117. The continuator of the Chronicle of Mar- 
cellinus gives, in a few decent words, the substance 
of the Anecdotes: Belisarius de Oriente evocatus, 
in offensam periculumque incurrens grave et, 
a subjacens rursus remittitur in Italiam (p. 
54)- 
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1. It will be a pleasure, not a task, to read He- 
rodotus (1. vii. c. 104, 134). The conversation 
of Xerxes and Demaratus at Thermopyle is 
one of the most interesting and moral scenes in 
history. It was the torture of the royal Spartan to 
behold, with anguish and remorse, the virtue of 
his country. 

2. See this proud inscription in Pliny (Hist. 
Natur. vii. 27). Few men have more exquisitely 
tasted of glory and disgrace; nor could Juvenal 
(Satir. x.) produce a more striking example of the 
vicissitudes of fortunc, and the vanity of human 
wishes. 

3. Mpaxods... & av ra mpdrepa obdiva ts “IraXlapy 
fxovra eldov, Sre uy Tpaywoods, aal vabras Awxobiras 
(Goth. i. 18, tom. ii. p. 93, ed. Bonn]. This last epi- 
thet of Procopius is too nobly translated by pirates; 
naval thieves is the proper word: strippers of gar- 
ments, either for injury or insult (Demosthenes 
contra Canon. in Reiske, Orator. Greec. tom. ii. 
p. 1264). 

4. See the third and fourth books of the Gothic 
War: the writer of the Anecdotes cannot aggravate 
these abuses. 

5. Agathias, 1. v. [c. 14] p. 157, 158 [p. 306, ed. 
Bonn]. He confines this weakness of the emperor 
and the empire to the old age of Justinian; but, 
alas! he was never young. 

6. This mischievous policy, which Procopius 
(Anccdot. c. 19 (tom. iii. p. 113, ed. Bonn]}) im- 
putes to the emperor, is revealed in his epistle to a 
Scythian prince who was capable of understanding 
it. “Ayer xpouny nal dyxwobcrarov, says Agathias 
(Lv. [c. 5] p. 170, 171 [p. 331, ed. Bonn)). 

4, Gens German feritate ferocior, says Velleius 
Paterculus of the Lombards (ii. 106). Langobardos 
paucitas nobilitat. Plurimis ac valentissimis na- 
tionibus cincti non per obsequium, sed preeliis et 
periclitando, tuti sunt (Tacit. de Moribus Ger- 
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man, c. 40). See likewise Strabo (1. vii. p. 446 [p. 
290, 291, ed. Casaub.]). The best geographers 
place them beyond the Elbe, in the bishopric of 
Magdeburg and the middle march of Branden- 
burg; and their situation will agree with the patri- 
otic remark of the Count de Hertzeberg, that most 
of the barbarian conquerors issued from the same 
countries which still produce the armies of Prussia. 

8. ‘Ihe Scandinavian origin of the Goths and 
Lombards, as stated by Paul Wannefrid [{I. i. c. 2}, 
surnamed the Deacon, is attacked by Cluverius 
(Germania Antiq. 1. iii. c. 26, p. 102, etc.), a na- 
tive of Prussia, and defended by Grotius (Pro- 
legom. ad Hist. Goth. p. 38, etc.), the Swedish 
ambassador. 

g. ‘I'wo facts in the narrative of Paul Diaconus 
(I. i. ¢. 20) are expressive of national manners: 
1. Dum ad tabulam luderet—while he played at 
draughts. 2. Camporum viridantia /ina. ‘The culti- 
vation of flax supposes property, commerce, agri- 
culture, and manufactures. 

10. I have used, without undertaking to recon- 
cile, the facts in Procopius (Goth. I. ii. c. 14, 1. ii 
Cc. 33, 34, 1. iv. c. 18, 25), Paul Diaconus (de Gestis 
Langobaid. 1}. i. c. 1-23, in Murator, Script. 
Rerum Italicarum, tom. i. p. 405-419), and Jor- 
nandes (de Success. Regnorum, p. 242). The pa- 
tient reader may draw some light from Mascou 
(Hist. of the Germans, and Annotat. xxiii.) and 
De Buat (Hist. des Peuples, ctc., tom. ix. x. xi.). 

11. I adopt the appellation of Bulgarians from 
Ennodius (in Panegyr. ‘Theodorici, Opp. Sirmond, 
tom. i. p. 1598, 1599), Jornandes (de Rebus Get- 
icis, c. 5, p. 194, et de Regn. Successione, p. 242), 
Theophanes (p. 185 (tom. i. p. 338, ed. Bonn}), 
and the Chronicles of Cassiodorus and Marcel- 
linus. The name of Huns is too vague; the tribes of 
the Cutturgurians and Utturgurians are too mi- 
nute and too harsh. 
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12. Procopius (Goth. L. iv. c. 19 [tom. ii. p. 556, 
ed. Bonn]). His verbal message (he owns himself 
an illiterate barbarian) is delivered as an epistle. 
The style is savage, figurative, and original. 

13. This sum is the result of a particular list, in 
a curious MS. fragment of the year 550, found in 
the library of Milan. The obscure geography of 
the times provokes and exercises the patience of 
the Count de Buat (tom. xi. p. 69-189). The French 
minister often loses himself in a wilderness which 
requires a Saxon and Polish guide. 

14. Panicum, miluum. See Columella, |. ii. c. 9, p. 
430, edit. Gesner. Plin. Hist. Natur. xviii. 24, 25. 
The Sarmatians made a pap of millet, mingled 
with mare’s milk or blood. In the wealth of modern 
husbandry, our millet feeds poultry, and not 
heroes. See the dictionaries of Bomare and 
Miller. 

15. For the name and nation, the situation and 
manners, of the Sclavonians, see the original evi- 
dence of the sixth century, in Procopius (Goth. 1. 
ii. c. 26, 1. ili. c. 14), and the emperor Mauritius or 
Maurice (Stratagemat. l. xi. c. 5, apud Mascou, 
Annotat. xxxi.). ‘The Stratagems of Maurice have 
been printed only, as I understand, at the end of 
Scheffer’s edition of Arrian’s Tactics, at Upsal, 
1664 (Fabric. Bibliot. Greec. 1. iv. c. 8, tom. iii. p. 
278), a scarce, and hitherto, to me, an inaccessible 
book. 

16. Antes corum fortissimi ... Taysis [Tausis] 
qui rapidus et verticosus in Histri fluenta furens 
devolvitur (Jornandes, c. 5, p. 194, edit. Murator. 
Procopius, Goth. I. iii. c. 14, et de Addific. 1. iv. c. 
4). Yet the same Procopius mentions the Goths 
and Huns as neighbours, yetrovotyra, to the Dan- 
ube (de Aidific. 1. iv. c. 1). 

17. The national title of Anticus, in the laws and 
inscriptions of Justinian, was adopted by his suc- 
cessors, and is justified by the pious Ludewig (in 
Vit. Justinian. p. 535). It had strangely puzzicd 
the civilians of the middle age. 

18, Procopius, Goth. I. iv. c. 15 [tom. ii. p. 592, 
ed. Bonn]. 

19. An inroad of the Huns is connected by Pro- 
copius with a comet; perhaps that of 531 (Persic. 
l. ii. c. 4). Agathias (I. v. (c. 11] p. 154, 155 [p. 300, 
ed. Bonn]) borrows from his predecessor some 
early facts. 

20. The crueltics of the Sclavonians are related 
or magnified by Procopius (Goth. I. iii. c. 29, 38). 
For their mild and liberal behaviour to their pris- 
oners we may appeal to the authority, somewhat 
more recent, of the emperor Maurice (Stratagem. 
L. xi. c. 5 [p. 272, 59q.}). 

21, Topirus was situate near Philippi in Thrace, 
or Macedonia, opposite to the isle of Thasos, 
twelve days’ journey from Constantinople (Cel- 
larius, tom. i. p. 676, 840). 

22. According to the malevolent testimony of 
the Anecdotes (c. 18 (tom. iii. p. 108, ed. Bonn]) 
these inroads had reduced the provinces south of 
the Danube to the state of a Scythian wilderness. 
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23. From Caf to Caf; which a more rational 
geography would interpret, from Imaus, perhaps, 
to Mount Atlas. According to the religious philos- 
ophy of the Mahometans the basis of Mount Caf 
is an emerald, whose reflection produces the azure 
of the sky. The mountain is endowed with a scnsi- 
tive action in its roots or nerves; and their vibra- 
tion, at the command of God, is the cause of earth- 
quakes (D’Herbelot, p. 230, 231). 

24. The Siberian iron is the best and most plen- 
tiful in the world: and in the southern parts above 
sixty mines are now worked by the industry of the 
Russians (Strahlenberg, Hist. of Siberia, p. 342, 
387; Voyage en Sibérie, par P Abbé Chappe d’Au- 
teroche, p. 603-608, edit. in 12mo0. Amsterdam, 
1770). Ine Turks offered iron for sale; yet the Ro- 
man ambassadors, with strange obstinacy, per- 
sisted in believing that it was all a trick, and that 
their country produced none (Menander in Ex- 
cerpt. Leg. p. 152 [ed. Par.; p. 380, ed Bonn)). 

25. Of Irgana-kon (Abulghazi Khan, Hist. Gé- 
néalogique des ‘Tatars, P. ii. c. 5, p. 71-77, ¢. 15, p. 
155). The tradition of the Moguls, of the 450 years 
which they passed in the mountains, agrees with 
the Chinese periods of the history of the Huns and 
Turks (De Guignes, tom. i. part ii. p. 376), and 
the twenty generations from their restoration to 
Zingis. 

2b. The country of the Turks, now of the Cal- 
mucks, is well described in the Genealogical His- 
tory, p. 521-562. ‘he curious notes of the French 
translator are enlarged and digested in the second 
volume of the English version. 

27. Visdclou, p. 141, 151. The fact, though it 
strictly belongs to a subordinate and successive 
tribe, may be introdffced here. 

28. Procopius (Persic. Ll. i. c. 12, 1, ii. c. 3; Peys- 
sonel, Observations sur les Peuples Barbares, p. 
gQ, 100) defines the distance between Caffa and 
the old Bosphorus at xvi long ‘Taitar leagues. 

2q9. Sec, in a Mémoire of M. de Boze (Mém. de 
PAcadémie des Inscriptions, tom. vi. p. 549-565), 
the ancient kings and medals of the Cimmerian 
Bosphorus; and the gratitude of Athens, in the 
Oration of Demosthenes against Leptines (in 
Reiske, Orator. Giac. tom. i. p. 466, 467). 

30. For the origin and revolutions of the first 
Turkish empire, the Chinese details are borruwed 
from De Guignes (Hist. des Huns, tom. i. P. ii. p. 
367 -462) and Visdelou (Supplément a la Biblio- 
théque Orient. d’Herbelot, p. 82-114). ‘The Greek 
or Roman hints are gathered in Menandcr (p. 
108-164 [p. 298, 404, ed. Bonn]), and Theophy- 
lact Simocatta (I. vii. e. 7, 8). 

31. The river Til, or ‘lula, according to the 
geography of De Guighes (tom. i. part ii. p. lviii. 
and 352), is a small, though grateful, stream of the 
desert, that falls into the Orhon, Sclinga, etc. See 
Bell, Journey from Petersburg to Pekin (vol. ii. p. 
124); yct his own description of the Keat, down 
which he sailed into the Oby, represenis the name 
and attributes of the black river (p. 139). 
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92. Theophylact, I. vii. c. 7, 8. And yet his true 
Avars are invisible even to the eyes of M. de 
Guignes; and what can be more illustrious than 
the false? The right of the fugitive Ogors to that 
national appellation is confessed by the Turks 
themselves (Menander, p. 108). 

33. The Alani are still found in the Genealogical 
History of the Tartars (p. 617), and in D’Anville’s 
maps. They opposed the march of the generals of 
Zingis round the Caspian Sea, and were over- 
thrown in a great battle (Hist. de Gengiscan, I. iv. 
c. Y, p. 447). 

34. The embassies and first conquests of the 
Avars may be read in Menander (Excerpt. Legat. 
P. 99, 100, 101, 154, 155 [p. 282-287, 385-388, ed. 
Bonn]), Theophanes (p. 196 [tom. 1. p. 359, ed. 
Bonn}), the Historia Miscella (1. xvi. p. 109), and 
Gregory of ‘Tours (i. iv. c. 23, 29, in the Historians 
of France, tom. ii. p. 214, 217). 

35. Iheophanes (Chron. p. 204) and the Hist. 
Miscella (l. xvi. p. 110), as understood by De 
Guignes (tom. i. part ii. p. 354), appear to speak of 
a Turkish embassy to Justinian himself; but that 
of Maniach, in the fourth year of his successor 
Justin, is positively the first that reached Con- 
stantinople (Menander, p. 108). 

36 ‘Tle Russians have found characters, rude 
hicroglyphics, on the Irtish and Yenisei, on medals, 
tombs, idols, rocks, obclisks, etc. (Strahlenberg, 
Hist. of Siberia, p. 324, 346, 406, 429). Dr. Hyde 
(de Religione Veterum Persarum, p. 521, ctc.) has 
given two alphabets of ‘Lhibet and of the Eygours. 
I have long harboured a suspicion that all the 
Scythian, and some, perhaps much, of the Indian 
science, was derived from the Grecks of Bactriana. 

37. All the details of these Turkish and Roman 
embassies, so curious in the history of human man- 
ners, are drawn from the Extracts of Menander p. 
1U6-110, 151-154, 161-164 (295-303, 380-385, 
897-405, ed. Bonn]), in which we often regret the 
want of order and connection. 

38. See D’Herbelot (Bibliot. Orient. p. 568, 
929); Hyde (de Religione Vet. Persaruim, c. 21, 
p. 290, 291); Pocock (Specimen Hist. Arab. p. 70, 
71); Eutychius (Annal. tom. ii. p. 176); ‘lexeira 
(in Stevens, Hist. of Persia, |. i. c. 34). 

39. The fame of the new law for the community 
of woinen was soon propagated in Syria (Asseman. 
Biblioth. Orient. tom. iii. p. 402) and Greece (Pro- 
cop. Persic. ]. i. c. 5). 

40. He offered his own wife and sister to the 
prophet; but the prayers of Nushirvan saved his 
mother, and the indignant monarch never forgave 
the humiliation to which his filial piety had 
stooped: pedes tuos deosculatus (said he to Maz« 
dak) cujus factor adhuc nares occupat (Pocock, 
Specinien Hist. Arab. p. 71). 

41. Procopius, Persic. I. i. c. 11. Was not Proclus 
over-wise? Was not the danger imaginary?—The 
excuse, at least, was injurious to a nation not ig- 
norant of Ietters: of ypduuacww of BapBapa roils 
watdas rovotyras GAN’ Swdwy xevg. Whether any mode 
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of adoption was practised in Persia I much doubt. 

42. From Procopius and Agathias, Pagi (tom. 
ii. p. 543, 626) has proved that Chosroes Nushir- 
van ascended the throne in the fifth year of Jus- 
tinian (a.p. 531, April 1—a.p. 532, April 1). But 
the true chronology, which harmonises with the 
Greeks and Orientals, is ascertained by John Ma- 
lala (tom. ii. 211 [ed. Oxon.; p. 471, ed. Bonn]). 
Cabades, or Kobad, after a reign of forty-three 
years and two months, sickened the 8th, and died 
the 13th of September, a.p. 531, aged eighty-two 
years. According to the Annals of Eutychius, Nu- 
shirvan reigned forty-seven years and six months; 
and his death must consequently be placed in 
March, A.D. 579. 

43. Procopius, Persic. 1. i. c. 23 [tom. i. p. 118, 
ed. Bonn]. Brisson de Regn. Pers. p. 494. The gate 
of the palace of Ispahan is, or was, the fatal scene 
of disgrace or death (Chardin, Voyage en Perse, 
tom. iv. p. 312, 313). 

44. In Persia the prince of the waters is an officer 
of state. The number of wells and subterrancous 
channels is much diminished, and with it the fer- 
tility of the soil: 400 wells have been recently lost 
near Tauris, and 42,000 were once reckoned in 
the province of Khorasan (Chardin, tom. iii. p. 
99, 100; ‘Tavernier, tom. i. p. 416). 

45. The character and government of Nushir- 
van is represented sometimes in the words of D’ Her- 
belot (Bibliot. Orient. p. 680, etc., from Khon- 
demir), Eutychius (Annal. tom. ii. p. 179, 180— 
very rich), Abulpharayius (Dynast. vii. p. 94, 95— 
very poor), Tarikh Schikard (p. 144-150), ‘Tex- 
cira (in Stevens, 1. i. c. 35), Asseman (Bibliot. 
Orient. tom. iii. p. 404-410), and the Abbé Four- 
mont (Hist. de I’.\cad. des Inscriptions, tom. vii. 
Pp. 325-334), who has translated a spurious or 
genuine testament of Nushirvan. 

46. A thousand years before his birth, the 
judges of Persia had given a solemn opinion— 
t@ Baotrebovre llepovéwy eteivac rorvéey TO Gv BovAnras 
(Herodot. J. iii. c. 31). Nor had this constitu- 
tional maxim been neglected as a useless and 
barren theory. 

47. On the literary state of Persia, the Greek 
versions, philosophers, sophists, the learning or ig- 
norance of Chosroes, Agathias (I. ii. [c. 28 sq.] p. 
66-71 |p. 126 sqqg., ed. Bonn’) displays much in- 
formation and strong prejudices. 

48. Asseman. Bibliot. Orient. tom. iv. p. DCCXLV. 
vi. vii. 

49. The Shah Namceh, or Book of Kings, is per- 
haps the original record of history which was 
translated into Greek by the interpreter Sergius 
(Agathias, I. iv. {c. 30] p. 141 [p. 273, ed. Bonn)), 
preserved after the Mahometan conquest, and 
versified, in the year qq4, by the national poet Fer- 
doussi. See D’ Anguetil (Mém. de l Académie, tom. 
xxxi. p. 379) and Sir William Jones (Hist. of Nadir 
Shah, p. 161). 

50. In the fifth century, the name of Restom, or 
Rostam, a hero who equalled the strength of 
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twelve [120?] elephants, was familiar to the Ar- 
menians (Moses Chorenensis, Hist. Armen. lL. ii. 
c. 7, p. 96, edit. Whiston). In the beginning of 
the seventh, the Persian romance of Rostam and 
Isfendiar was applauded at Mecca (Sale’s Koran, 
c. xxxi. p. 335). Yet this exposition of ludicrum 
nove historiz is not given by Maracci Refutat. 
Alcoran. p. 544-548). 

51. Procop. (Goth. I. iv. c. ro (tom. ii. p. 505, 
ed. Bonn]). Kobad had a favourite Greek phy- 
sician, Stephen of Edessa (Persic. |. ii. c. 26 (tom. 
i. p. 271, ed. Bonn]). The practice was ancient; 
and Herudotus relates the adventures of Demo- 
cedes of Crotona (I. iii. c. 125-137). 

52. Sce Pagi, tom. ii. p. 626. In one of the 
treaties an honourable article was inserted for the 
toleration and burial of the catholics (Menander, 
in Excerpt. Legat. p. 142 [p. 363, s¢g., ed. Bonn)). 
Nushizad, a son of Nushirvan, was a Christian, a 
rebel, and—a martyr? (D’Herbclot, p. 681.) 

53. On the Persian language, and its three dia- 
lects, consult D’Anquetil (p. 339-343) and Jones 
(p. 153-185): d&yplg reed yAwrrp Kal duoucordrp, 
is the character which Agathias (1. ii. [c. 28] p. 67 
[p. 126, ed. Bonn}) ascribes to an idiom renowned 
in the East for poetical softness. 

54. Agathias [l. c.] specifies the Gorgias, Phz- 
do, Parmenides, and Timeus. Renaudot (Fa- 
bricius, Biblioth. Grec. tom. xii. p. 246-261) does 
not mention this barbaric version of Aristotle. 

55. Of these fables I have seen three copies in 
three different languages: 1. In Greek, translated 
by Simeon Seth (a.p. 1100) from the Arabic, and 
published by Starck at Berlin in 1697, in 12mo. 
2. In Latin, a version from the Greek, Sapientia 
Indorum, inserted by Pére Poussin at the end of 
his edition of Pachymer (p. 547-620, edit. Ro- 
man.). 3. In French, from the Turkish, dedicated, 
in 1540, to Sultan Soliman. Contes ct Fables In- 
diennes de Bidpai-et de Lokman, par MM. Gal- 
land et Cardonne, Paris, 1778, 3 vols. in 1gmo. Mr. 
Warton (History of English Poetry, vol. i. p. 129- 
131) takes a larger scope. 

56. See the Historia Shahiludii of Dr. Hyde 
(Syntagm. Dissertat. tom. ii. p. 61-69). 

57. The endicss peace (Procopius, Persic. I. i. c. 
22 [tom. i. p. 114, ed. Bonn]) was concluded or 
ratified in the sixth year, and third consulship, of 
Justinian (a.p. 533, between January 1 and April 
1; Pagi, toin. ii. p. 550). Marcellinus, in his Chron- 
icle, uses the style of Medes and Persians. 

58. Procopius, Persic. l. i. c. 26 [p. 137, ed. 
Bonn]. 

59. Almondar, king of Hira, was deposed by 
Kobad, and restored by Nushirvan. His mother 
from her beauty, was surnamed Celestial Water, an 
appellation which became hereditary, and was ex- 
tended for a more noble cause (liberality in fam- 
ine) to the Arab princes of Syria (Pocock, Speci- 
men Hist. Arab. p. 69, 70). 

60. Procopius, Persic. |. ii. c. 1 (tom. i. p. 154, 
ed. Bonn]. We are ignorant of the origin and ob- 
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ject of this strata, a paved road of ten days’ journey 
from Auranitis to Babylonia. (See a Latin note in 
Delisle’s Map Imp. Orient.) Wesseling and D’An- 
ville are silent. 

61. I have blended, in a short speech, the two 
orations of the Arsacides of Armenia and the 
Gothic ambassadors. Procopius, in his public his- 
tory, feels, and makes us feel, that Justinian was 
the true author of the war (Persic. 1. ii. c. 2, 3). 

62. ‘The invasion of Syria, the ruin of Antioch, 
étc., are related in a full and regular series by Pro- 
copius (Persic. 1. ii. c. 5-14). Small collateral aid 
can be drawn frorn the Orientals: yet not they, but 
D’Herbelot himself (p. 680), should blush, when 
he blames them for making Justinian and Nushir- 
van contemporaries. On the geography of the seat 
of war, D’Anville (l’Euphrate et le Tigre) is suf- 
ficient and satisfactory. 

63. In the public history of Procopius (Persic. |. 
ii. c. 16, 18, 19, 20, 21, 24, 25, 26, 27, 28); and 
with some slight exceptions, we may reasonably 
shut our cars against the malevolent whisper of 
the Anecdotes (c. 2, 3, with the Notes, as usual, of 
Alemannus), 

64. The Lazic war, the contest of Rome and 
Persia on the Phasis, is tediously spun through 
many a page of Procopius (Persic. 1. ii. c. 15, 17, 
28, 29, 30; Gothic. I. iv. c. 7--16) and Agathias (1. 
ii, iii., and iv. p. 55-132, 141). 

65. The Periplus, or citcumnavigation of the 
Euxine Sea, was described in Latin by Sallust, and 
in Greek by Arrian: 5. ‘The former work, which no 
longer exists, has been restored by the singular dili- 
gence of M. de Brusses, first president of the parhia- 
ment of Dyon (Hist. de la République Romaine, 
tom. il. I. iii. p. 199 298), who ventures to assume 
the character of the Roman historian. His descrip- 
tion of the Euxine is ingeniously formed of all the 
fragments of the original, and of all the Greeks and 
Latins whom Sallust might copy, or by whom he 
might be copied; and the merit of the execution 
atones for the whimsical design. 2. ‘The Periplus of 
Arrian is addressed to the emperor Hadrian (in 
Geograph. Minor. Hudson, tom. i.), and cuntains 
whatever the governor of Pontus had seen from 
Trebizond to Dioscurias; whatever he had heard 
from Dioscurias to the Danube; and whatever he 
knew from the Danube to ‘Trebizond. 

66. Besides the many occasional hints from the 
poets, historians, ¢tc,, of antiquity, we may con- 
sult the geographical descriptions of Colchis by 
Strabo (1. vi. p. 700-765 |p. 497-501, ed. Casaub. ]) 
and Pliny (Hist. Nagur. vi. 5, 19, etc.). 

67. I shall quote, and have used, three modern 
descriptions of Minggclia and the adjacent coun- 
trics. r. Of the Pere Archangeli Lamberti (Rela- 
tions de ‘hevenot, part i. p. 91-52, with a map), 
who has all the knawledge and prejudices of a 
missionary. 2. Of Chardin (Voyages en Perse, tom. 
i. p. 54, 68-168): his observations are judicious; 
and his own adventures in the country arc still 
more instructive than his observations. 3. Of Peys 
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sone] (Observations sur Iles Peuples Barbares, p. 
49, 50, 51, 58, 62, 64, 65, 71, etc., and a more 
recent treatise, Sur le Commerce de la Mer Noire, 
tom. ii. p. 1-53): he had long resided at Caffa, as 
consul of France; and his erudition is less valuable 
than his experience. 

68. Pliny, Hist. Natur. L xxxiii, 15. The gold 
and silver mines of Colchis attracted the Argo- 
nauts (Strab. L i. p. 77 [p. 45, ed. Casaub.]). The 
sagacious Chardin could find no gold in mines, 
rivers, or elsewhere. Yet a Mingrelian lost his hand 
and foot for showing some specimens at Constane 
tinople of native gold. 

69. Herodot. I. ii. c. 104, 105; Diodor. Sicul. 
1. i. [c. 28] p. 33, edit. Wesseling; Dionys. Pericget. 
689; and Eustath. ad loc Scholiast. ad Apollo- 
nium Argonaut. |. iv. 282-291. 

70. Montesquieu, The Spirit of Laws, 1. xxi.c. 6. 
L’Isthme . . . couvert de villes ct nations qui ne 
sont plus. 

71. Bougainville, Mémoires de l’Académie des 
Inscriptions, tom. xxvi. p. 33, on the African 
voyage of Hanno and the commerce of antiquity. 

92. A Greek historian, Timosthenes, had af- 
firmed, in eam ccc nationes dissimilibus linguis 
descendere; and the modest Pliny is content to 
add et ,-nrfea a nostris cxxx interpretibus negotia 
ibi gésta (vi. 5): but the words nunc deserta cover 
a multitude of past fictions. 

73. Buffon (Hist. Nat tom. iii. p. 433-437) col- 
lects the unanimous suffrage of naturalists and 
travellers, If, in the time of Herodotus, they were 
in truth peXayxpoes and obdérptxes (and he had ob- 
served them with care), this precious fact is an ¢x- 
ample of the influence of climate on a foreign 
colony. 

74. The Mingrelian ambassador arrived at Con- 
stantinople with two hundred persons; but he ate 
(sold) them day by day, till his retinue was dimin- 
ished to a secretary and two valcts (lavernier, 
tom. i. p. 365). To purchase his mistress, a Min- 
grelian gentleman sold twelve priests and his wife 
to the Turks (Chardin, tom. i. p. 66). 

75. Strabo, |. xi. p. 763 [p. 499, ed. Casaub.]. 
Lainkerti, Relation de la Mingrclie. Yet we must 
avoid the contrary extreme of Chardin, who al- 
lows no more than 20,000 inhabitants to supply an 
annual cxportation of 12,000 slaves; an absurdity 
unworthy of that judicious traveller. 

76. Herodot, L. iii. c. 97. See, in 1. vii. c. 79, 
their arms and service in the expedition of Xerxes 
against Greece. 

77. Xenophon, who had encountered the Col- 
chians in his retreat (Anabasis, |. iv. [c. 8] p. 320, 
343, 348, edit. Hutchinson; and Fostcr’s Disserta- 
tion, p. liii.-lviii., in Spelman’s English version, 
vol. ii), styles them alrévope. Before the conquest 
of Mithridates they are named by Appian @%vos 
dpepaves (de Bell. Mithridatico, c. 15, tom. i. p. 
661, of the last and best edition, by John Schweig- 
hzeuser, Lipsiz, 1785, 3 vols- large octavo). 

98. The conquest of Colchis by Mithridates and 
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Pompey is marked by Appian (de Bell. Mithridat. 
{!. c.]) and Plutarch (in Pompey). 

79. We may trace the rise and fall of the family 
of Polemo, in Strabo (L. xi. p. 755; |. xii. p. 867 [p. 
493 and 578, ed. Casaub.]), Dion Cassius or Xiph- 
ilin (p. 588, 593, 601, 719, 754, 915, 946, edit. 
Reimar (], xlix. c. 25, 33, 44; 1. lili. c. 25; 1. liv. ¢. 
24; 1. lix. c. 12; }. lx. c. 8}), Suetonius (in Neron. c. 
18, in Vespasian. c. 8), Eutropius (vii. 14 [9], Jo- 
sephus (Antiq. Judiac. 1. xx. c. 6, p. 970, edit. 
Havercamp), and Eusebius (Chron. with Scaliger, 
Animadvers. p. 196). 

8o. In the time of Procopius there were no Ro- 
man forts on the Phasis. Pityus and Sebastopolis 
were evacuated on the rumour of the Persians 
(Goth. L. iv. c. 4); but the latter was afterwards re- 
stored by Justinian (de Aédif. 1. iii. c. 7 (tom. iii. p. 
261, ed. Bonn)). 

81. In the time of Pliny, Arrian, and Ptolemy, 
the Lazi were a particular tribe on the northern 
skirts of Colchis (Cellarius, Geograph. Antiq. tom. 
ii, p. 222). In the age of Justinian they spread, or 
at least reigned, over the whole country, At present 
they have migrated along the coast towards Treb- 
izond, and compose a rude seafaring people, with 
a peculiar language (Chardin, p. 149; Peyssonel, 
p. 64). 

82, John Malala, Chron. tom. ii. p. 134-137 
fed. Oxon.; p. 412-414, ed. Bonn]; Theophanes, 
p. 144 [tom. i. p. 259, ed Bonn]; Hist. Miscell. 1. 
xv. p. 103. The fact is authentic, but the date 
seems too recent, In speaking of their Persian alli- 
ance, the Lazi contemporaries of Justinian employ 
the most obsolete words—& ypaupact prnueia, 
wpoyoro, etc. Could they belong to a connection 
which had not been dissolved above twenty years? 

83. The sole vestige of Petra subsists in the 
writings of Procopius and Agathias. Most of the 
towns and castles of Lazica may be found by com- 
paring their names and position with the map of 
Mingrelia, in Lamberti. 

84. See the amusing letters of Pietro della Valle, 
the Roman traveller (Viaggi, tom. ii. 207, 209, 
213, 215, 266, 286, 300; tom. iii. p. 54, 127). In 
the years 1618, 1619, and 1620, he conversed with 
Shah Abbas, and strongly encouraged a design 
which might have united Persia and Europe 
against their common enemy the Turk. 

85. See Herodotus (1. i. c. 140), who speaks 
with diffidence, Lacher tom. i. p. 399-401; Notes 
sur Herodote), Procopius (Persic. ]. i. c. 11 (tom. i. 
p. 56, ed. Bonn]), and Agathias (I. ii. p. 61, 62 [ed. 
Par.; p. 113 5qg., ed. Bonn]). This practice, agree- 
able to the Zendavesta (Hyde, de Relig. Pers. c. 
$4, p. 414-421), demonstrates that the burial of 
the Persian kings (Xenophon, Cyropaed. 1. viii. 
[c. 7] p. 658), rl yap robrov paxaplwrepov rod rH YH 
ptxOfva, is a Greek fiction, and that their tombs 
could be no more than cenotaphs. 

86. The punishment of flaying alive could not 
be introduced into Persia by Sapor (Brisson, de 
Regn. Pers. 1. ii. p. 578), nor could it be copied 
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from the foolish tale of Marsyas the Phrygian 
piper, most foolishly quoted as a precedent by 
Agathias (I. iv. p. 132, 133). 

87. In the palace of Constantinople there were 
thirty silentiarics, who are styled hastati ante fores 
cubiculi, ris [4udi rév Baothéa) ovyis éEmcorarat, an 
honourable title which conferred the rank, with- 
out imposing the duties, of a senator (Cod. ‘The- 
odos. 1. vi. tit. 23; Gothofred, Comment. tom. ii. p. 
129). 

88. On these judicial orations Agathias (I. iii. p. 
81-89; 1. iv. p. 108-119 [p. 155-170, 206-230, ed. 
Bonn]) lavishes cighteen or twenty pages of false 
and florid rhetoric. His ignorance or carclessness 
overlooks the strongest argument against the king 
of Lazica—his former revolt. 

89. Procopius represents the practice of the 
Gothic court of Ravenna (Goth. 1. i. c. 7 [tom. ii. 
Pp. 34, ed. Bonn]); and foreign ambassadors have 
been treated with the same jealousy and rigour in 
Turkey (Busbequius, Epist. iii. p. 149, 242, etc.), 
Russia (Voyage d’Olearius), and China (Narra- 
tive of M. de Lange, in Bell’s Travels, vol. ii. p. 
189-311). 

go. The negotiations and treaties between Jus- 
tinian and Chosroes are copiously explained by 
Procopius (Persic. 1. ii, c. 10, 13, 26, 27, 28; 
Gothic. I. ii. c. 11, 15; Agathias, lL. iv. p. 141, 142 
[ed. Par.; p. 274 sq., ed. Bonn]), and Menander 
(in Excerpt. Legat. p. 132-147 [p. 346 sqq., ed. 
Bonn]). Consult Barbeyrac, Hist. des Ancicns 
Traités, tom. ii. p. 154, 181-184, 193-200. 

91. D’Herbelot, Biblioth. Onent. p. 680, 681, 
294, 295. 

g2. See Buffon, Hist. Naturelle, tom. iii. p. 449. 
This Arab cast of features and complexion, which 
has continued 3400 years (Ludolph. Hist. et Com- 
ment. ASthiopic. 1. i. c. 4) in the colony of Abys- 
sinia, will justify the suspicion that race, as well as 
climate, must have contributed to form the negroes 
of the adjacent and similar regions. 

93. The Portuguese missionaries, Alvarez (Ra- 
musio, tom. i. fol. 204, rect. 274, vers.), Bermudez 
(Purchas’s Pilgrims, vol. ii. 1. v. c. 7, p. 1149- 
1188), Lobo (Relation, etc., par M. le Grand, with 
xv Dissertations, Paris, 1728), and Tellez (Rela- 
tions de Thevenot, part iv.), could only relate of 
modern Abyssinia what they had seen or invented. 
The erudition of Ludolphus (Hist. A&thiopica, 
Francofurt. 1681; Commentarius, 1691; Appendix, 
1694), in twenty-five languages, could add little 
concerning its ancient history. Yet the fame of 
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Caled, or Ellisthzeus, the conqueror of Yemen, is 
celebrated in national songs and legends. 

94. ‘The negotiations of Justinian with the Axu- 
mites, or Aithiopians, are recorded by Procopius 
(Persic. 1. i. c. 19, 20) and John Malala (tom. ii. p. 
163-165, 193-196 [p. 433, 434-457, 459, ¢d 
Bonn}). The historian of Antioch quotes the orig- 
inal narrative of the ambassador No.inosus, of 
which Photius (Biblioth. Cod. iii.) has preserved a 
curious extract. 

95. The trade of the Axumites to the coast of 
India and Africa and the isle of Ceylon is curiously 
represented by Cosmas Indicopleustes (Topo- 
graph. Christian. I. ii. p. 132, 138, 139, 140; 1. xi 
Pp. 338, 339). 

g6. Ludolph. Hist. et Comment. Athiop. |. ii 
C. 3. 

97. The city of Negra, or Nag’ran, in Yemen, is 
surrounded with palm-trees, and stands in the 
high road between Saana, the capital, and Mecca; 
from the former ten, from the latter twenty days’ 
journcy of a caravan of caincls (Abulfeda, De- 
script. Arabi, p. 52). 

98. Ihe maityrdom of St. Arethas, prince of 
Negra, and his three hundred and forty com- 
panions, is embellished in the legends of Meta- 
phrastes and Nicephorus Callistus, copied by Ba- 
ronius (A.D. 522, No. 22 66, a.n. 523, No. 16-29). 
and refuted, with obscure diligence, by Basnage 
(Hist. des Juifs, tom. xii. 1. viii. c.ii. p. 333-348), 
who investigates the state of the Jews in Arahia 
and Atthiopia., 

99. .Alvarcz (in Ramusio, tom. i. fol. 219, vers. 
221, vers.) saw the flourishing state of Axume in 
the year 1520—luo79 molto buono ¢ grande. It 
was ruined in the same century by the Turkish 
invasion. No more than one hundred houses re- 
main; but the memory of its past gicatness is pre- 
served by the regal coronation (Ludolph. Hist. et 
Comment. I. ii. c. 11). 

100. The revolutions of Yemen in the sixth cen- 
tury must be collected from Procopius (Persic. 1. i. 
c. 19, 20), ‘Theophanes Byzant. (apud Phot. cod. 
Ixiv. p. 8o [p. 26, ed. Bekk.]), St. Theophanes (in 
Chronograph. p. 144, 145, 188, 189, 206, 207 
[tom. i. p. 259, 260, 377, 378, ed. Bonn], who is full 
of strange blunders), Pocock (Specimen Hist. 
Arab. p. 62, 65), D’Herbclot (Bibliot. Orientale, 
p. 12, 477), and Sale’s Preliminary Discourse and 
Koran (c. 105). The revolt of Abrahah is men- 
tioned by Procopius; and his fall, though clouded 
with miracles, is an historical fact. 


Chapter XLITI 


1. For the troubles of Africa I neither have nor 
desire another guide than Procopius, whose eye 
contemplated the image, and whose ear collected 
the reports, of the memorable events of his own 
times. In the second book of the Vandalic Wer he 


relates the revolt of Stoza (c. 14-24), the return of 
Belisarius (c. 15), the victory of Germanus (c. 16, 
17, 18), the second administration of Solomon (c. 
19, 20, 21), the government of Sergius (c. 22, 23), 
of Areobindus (c. 24), the tyranny and death of 
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Gontharis (c. 25, 26, 27, 28); nor can I discern 
any symptoms of flattery or malevolence in his 
various portraits. 

2, Yet I must not refuse him the merit of paint- 
ing, in lively colours, the murder of Gontharis. 
One of the assassins uttered a sentiment not un- 
worthy of a Roman patriot: “If I fail,” says Arta- 
sires, ‘‘in the first stroke, kill me on the spot, lest 
the rack should extort a discovery of my accom- 
plices.” (Vand. ii. 28, tom. i. p. 529, ed. Bonn.] 

3. The Moorish wars are occasionally intro- 
duced into the narrative of Procopius (Vandal. 1. 
ii. C. 19-23, 25, 27, 28; Gothic, l. iv. c. 17); and 
‘Theophanes adds some prosperous and adverse 
events in the last years of Justinian. 

4. Now ‘l'ibesh, in the kingdom of Algiers. It is 
watered by a river, the Sujcrass, which falls into 
the Mejerda (Bagradas). ‘Tibesh is still remarkable 
for its walls of large stones (like the Coliseum of 
Rome), a fountain, and a grove of walnut-trees: 
the country is fruitful, and the neighbouring Bere- 
beres are warlike. It appears from an inscription, 
that, under the reign of Hadrian, the road from 
Carthage to ‘Tebeste was constructed by the third 
legion (Marmol, Description de l Afrique, tom. ii. 
P. 442, 443; Shaw’s ‘I'ravels, p. 64, 65, 66). 

& Teecnpius, Anecdot. c. 18 [tom. ili. p. 107, 
ed. Bonn]. ‘The series of the African history attests 
this melancholy truth. 

6. In the second (c. 30) and third books (c. 
1-40), Procopius continues the history of the 

sothic war from the fifth to the fifteenth year of 

Justinian. As the events are less interesting than in 
the former period, he allots only half the space to 
double the time. Jornandes, and the Chronicle of 
Marcellinus, afford some collateral hints. Sigonius, 
Pagi, Muratori, Mascou, and De Buat are useful, 
and have been used. 

7. Sylverius, bishop of Rome, was first trans- 
ported to Patara, in Lycia, and at length starved 
(sub corum custodi4 inedia confectus) in the isle of 
Palmaria, A.D. 538, June 20 (Liberat. in Breviar. 
c. 22; Anastasius, in Sylverio; Baronius, A.D. 540, 
No. 2, 3; Pagi, in Vit. Pont. tom. i. p. 285, 286). 
Procopius (Anecdot. c. 1) accuses only the empress 
and Antonina. 

8. Palmaria, a small island, opposite to Terra- 
cina and the coast of the Volsci (Cluver. Ital. 
Antiq. 1. iii. c. 7, p. 1014). 

g. As the Logothete Alexander, and most of his 
civil and military colleagues, were either disgraced 
or despised, the ink of the Anecdotes (c. 4, 5, 18) is 
scarcely blacker than that of the Gothic History (1. 
lil. C. 2, 3) 4) 9, 20, 21, etc.). 

10. Procopius (I. iii. c. 2, 8, etc.) docs ample and 
willing justice to the merit of ‘Totila. The Roman 
historians, from Sallust and Tacitus, were happy 
to forget the vices of their countrymen in the con- 
templation of barbaric virtue. 

11, Procopius, |. iii. c. 12. ‘The soul of a hero is 
deeply impressed on the letter; nor can we con- 
found such genuine and original acts with the 
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elaborate and often empty speeches of the Byzan- 
tine historians. 

12. The avarice of Bessas is not dissembled by 
Procopius (I. iii. c. 17, 20), He expiated the loss of 
Rome by the glorious conquest of Petra (Goth. 
]. iv. c. 12); but the same vices followed him from 
the ‘liber to the Phasis (c. 13); and the historian is 
equally true to the merits and defects of his char- 
acter. The chastisement which the author of the 
romance Of Bel:saire has inflicted on the oppressor 
of Rome is more agreeable to justice than to 
history. 

13. During the long exile, and after the death of 
Vigilius, the Roman church was governed, at first 
by the archdeacon, and at length (a.p. 555) by the 
pope Pelagius, who was not thought guiltless of 
the sufferings of his predecessor. See the original 
Lives of the popes under the name of Anastasius 
(Muratori, Script. Rer. Italicarum, tom. iii. P. i. 
Pp. 130, 131), who relates several curious incidents 
of the sieges of Rome and the wars of Italy. 

14. Mount Garganus, now Monte St. Angelo, 
in the kingdom of Naples, runs three hundred 
stadia into the Hadriatic Sea (Strab. 1. vi. p. 436 
[p. 284, ed. Casaub.]}), and in the darker ages was 
illustrated by the apparition, miracles, and church 
of St. Michael the archangel. Horace, a native of 
Apulia or Lucania, had seen the elms and oaks of 
Garganus labouring and bellowing with the north 
wind that blew on that lofty coast (Carm. ii. 9; 
Epist. ii. 1. 202). 

15. I cannot ascertain this particular camp of 
Hannibal; but the Punic quarters were long and 
often in the neighbourhood of Arpi (T. Liv. xxii. 
Q, 12; XXiv. 3, etc.). 

16. Totila . . . Romam ingreditur . . . ac evertit 
muros, domos aliquantas igni comburens, ac om- 
nes Romanorum res in pradam accepit, hos ipsos 
Romanos in Campaniam captivos abduxit. Post 
quam devastationem, xl aut amplius dics, Roma 
fuit ita desolata, ut nemo ibi hominum, nisi 
(nulle?) bestia morarentur (Marcellin. in Chron. 
p. 54). 

17. The tribuli are small engines with four spikes, 
one fixed in the ground the three others erect or 
adverse (Procopius, Gothic. I. iii. c. 24 [tom. ii. p. 
379, ed. Bonn]; Just. Lipsius, Poliorcet wy», 1. v.c. 
3). he metaphor was borrowed from the tribuli 
(land-caltrops), an herb with a prickly fruit, com- 
mon in Italy (Martin, ad Virgil. Georgic. 1. 153, 
vol. ii. p. 33). 

18. Ruscia, the narale Thurtorum, was transferred 
to the distance of sixty stadia to Ruscianum, Ros- 
sano, an archbishopric without suffragans. The 
republic of Sybaris is now the estate of the Duke of 
Corigliano (Riedesel, ‘Travels into Magna Gracia 
and Sicily, p. 166-171). 

19. This conspiracy is related by Procopius 
(Gothic. ]. iii. c. 31, 32) with such freedom and 
candour that the liberty of the Anecdotes gives 
him nothing to add. 

20. The honours of Belisarius are gladly com- 
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memorated by his secretary (Procop. Goth. ]. iii. 
c. 35; 1. iv.c. 21). The title of Srparyyos is ill trans- 
lated, at least in this instance, by prafectus prx- 
torio; and to a military character, magister mili- 
tum is more proper and applicable (Ducange, 
Gloss, Greec. p. 1458, 1459). 

21. Alemannus (ad Hist. Arcanam, p. 68 [tom. 
iii. p. 418, ed. Bonn]), Ducange (Familie Byzant. 
p. 98), and Heineccius (Hist. Juris Civilis, p. 434), 
all three represent Anastasius as the son of the 
daughter of Theodora; and their opinion firmly 
reposes on the unambiguous testimony of Pro- 
copius (Anecdot. c. 4, 5—Ovyarpidy twice re- 
peated). And yet I will remark, 1. That in the 
year 547 Theodora could scarcely have a grand- 
son at the age of puberty; 2. ‘That we are totally 
ignorant of this daughter and her husband; and 
g. ‘Yhat Theodora concealed her bastards, and 
that her grandson by Justinian would have been 
heir-apparent of the empire. 

22. The duapriyara, or sins, of the hero in Italy 
and after his return, are manifested drapaxadbrrus, 
and most probably swelled, by the author of the 
Anecdotes (c. 4, 5). The designs of Antonina were 
favoured by the fluctuating jurisprudence of Jus- 
tinian, On the law of marriage and divorce, that 
emperor was trocho versatilior (Heineccius, Ele- 
ment. Juris Civil. ad Ordinem Pandect. P. iv. No. 
233). 

23. The Romans were still attached to the mon- 
uments of their ancestors; and according to Pro- 
copius (Goth. |. iv. c. 22 (tom. ii. p. 573, ed. 
Bonn}), the galley of Aineas, of a single rank of 
oars, 25 feet in breadth, 120 in length, was pre- 
served entire in the nazalia, near Monte Testaceo, 
at the foot of the Aventine (Nardini, Roma An- 
tica, 1. vii. c. 9, p. 466; Donatus, Roma Antiqua, I. 
iv. c. 13, p. 334). But all antiquity is ignorant of 
this relic. fs 

24. In these seas Procopius searched without 
success for the isle of Calypso. He was shown, at 
Phzacia or Corcyra, the petrified ship of Ulysses 
(Odyss. xiii. 163); but he found it a recent fabric 
of many stones, dedicated by a merchant to Jupi- 
ter Casius (1. iv. c. 22 [tom. ii. p. 575, ed. Bonn])). 
Eustathius had supposed it to be the fanciful like- 
ness of a rock. 

25. M. D’Anville (Mémoires de PAcad. tom. 
xxxii. p. 513-528) illustrates the gulf of Ambracia; 
but he cannot ascertain the situation of Dudona. 
A country in sight of Italy is less known than the 
wilds of America. 

26. See the acts of Germanus in the public 
(Vandal. 1. ii. c. 16, 17, 18; Goth. L iii. c. 31, 32) 
and private history (Anecdot. c. 5), and those of 
his son Justin, in Agathias (1. iv. p. 130, 131 [p. 
250 sqg., ed. Bonn]). Notwithstanding an ambig- 
uous expression of Jornandes, fratri suo, Aleman- 
mus has proved that he was the son of the em- 
peror’s brother. 

27. Conjuncta Aniciorum gens cum Amala stirpe 
spem adhuc utriusque generis promittit (Jornan- 
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des, c, 60, p. 703). He wrote at Ravenna before 
the death of Totila. 

28. The third book of Procopius is terminated 
by the death of Germanus (Add. 1. iv. c. 23, 24, 
25, 26). 

29. Procopius relates the whole scries of this 
second Gothic war and the victory of Narses (I. iv. 
Cc. 21, 26-35). A splendid scene! Among the six 
subjects of epic poetry which ‘Tasso revolved in his 
mind, he hesitated between the conquests of Italy 
by Belisarius and by Narses (Hayley’s Works, vol. 
iv. p. 70). 

30. ‘The country of Narses is unknown, since he 
must not be confounded with the Persarmenian. 
Procopius styles him (Goth. 1. ii. c. 13 (tom. ii. p. 
199, ed. Bonn]) Bacidccdy xpnudrwy rayulas; Paul 
Warnefrid (I. ii. c. 3, p. 776), Chartularius: Mar- 
cellinus adds the name of Cubicularius. In an in- 
scription on the Salarian bridge he is entitled Ex- 
consul, Ex-prapositus, Cubiculi Patricius (Mas- 
cou, Hist. of the Germans, |. xiii. c. 25). ‘The law 
of ‘Theodosius against eunuchs was obsolete or 
abolished (Annotation xx.), but the foolish proph- 
ecy of the Romans subsisted in full vigour (Procop. 
I. iv. ¢. 21 [tom. ii, p. 571, ed. Bonn)). 

31. Paul Warncfrid, the Lombard, records with 
complacency the succour, service, and honourable 
dismission of his countrymen—Romanz reipubli- 
cz adversum xmulos adjutores fuerunt (I. ii. c. i. 
Pp. 774, edit. Grot.). I am surprised that Alboin, 
their martial king, did not lead his subjects in 
person. 

32. He was, if not an impostor, the sun of the 
blind Zames, saved by compassion and educated 
in the Byzantine court by the various motives of 
policy, pride, and generosity (Procop. Persic. 1. i. 
c. 23 [tom. i. p. 115, ed. Bonn]). 

33. In the time of Augustus and in the middle 
ages the whole waste from Aquileia to Ravenna 
was covered with woods, lakes, and morasses. Man 
has subdued nature, and the land has been culti- 
vated, since the waters are confined and embankcd. 
See the learned researches of Muratori (Antiqui- 
tat. Italix Medii ASvi, tom. i. dissert. xxi. p. 253, 
254), from Vitruvius, Strabo, Herodian, old char- 
ters, and local knowledge. 

34. The Flaminian way, as it is corrected from 
the Itineraries, and the best modern maps, by 
D’Anville (Analyse de l’Italie, p. 147-162), may 
be thus stated: Rome to Narni, 51 Roman miles; 
Terni, 57; Spoleto, 75; Foligno, 88; Nocera, 103; 
Cagli, 142; Intercish, 157; Fossombrone, 160; 
Fano, 176; Pesaro, 184; Riminr, 208—about 189 
English miles. He takes no notice of the death of 
Totila; but Wesscling, (Itinerar. p. 614) exchanges, 
for the field of Tagines, the unknown appellation 
of Pianias, cight mileg from Nocera. 

35. Tagine, or rather Tadinz, is mentioned by 
Pliny [iii. 19]; but the bishopric of that obscure 
town, a mile from Gualdo, in the plain, was united, 
in the year 1007, with that of Nocera. The signs of 
antiquity are preserved in the local appellations, 
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Fossato, the camp; Capraia, Caprea; Bastia, Busta 
Gallorum. See Cluverius (Italia Antiqua, 1. ii. c. 
6, p. 615, 616, 617), Lucas Holstenius (Annotat. 
ad Cluver. p. 85, 86), Guazzesi (Dissertat. p. 177- 
217, a professed inquiry), and the maps of the 
ecclesiastical state and the march of Ancona, by 
Le Maire and Magini. 

36. ‘Che battle was fought in the year of Rome 
458; and the consul Decius, by devoting his own 
life, assured the triumph of his country and his col- 
league Fabius (T. Liv. x. 28, 29). Procopius as- 
cribes to Camillus the victory of the Busta Gal- 
lorum (tom. ii. p. 610, ed. Bonnj; and his error is 
branded by Cluverius with the national reproach 
of Grxxcorum nugamenta. 

37. Theophanes, Chron. p. 193 [tom. i. p. 354, 
ed. Bonn]. Hist. Miscell. 1. xvi. p. 108. 

38. Evagrius, L. iv. c. 24. The inspiration of the 
Virgin revealed to Narses the day, and the word, 
of battle (Paul Diacon. I. ii. c. 3, p. 776). 

39. "Exl robrov BactXebovros rd wérrov d4dw. [Pro- 
cop. Goth. lib. iv. c. 33; tom. ii. p. 632, ed. Bonn.] 
In the year 536 by Belisarius, in 546 by Totila, in 
547 by Belisarius, in 549 by Totila, and in 552 by 
Narses. Maltretus had inadvertently translated 
sextum; a mistake which he afterwards retracts: but 
the mischief was done; and Cousin, with a train of 
French uad Latin readers, have fallen into thesnare. 

40. Compare two passages of Procopius (lL. iii. 
c. 26, 1. iv. c. 34 [tom. ii. p. 389 and 633, ed. 
Bonn]), which, with some collatcral hints from 
Marcellinus and Jornandes, illustrate the state of 
the expiring senate. 

41. Sec, in the example of Prusias, as it is deliv- 
ered in the fragments of Polybius (Excerpt. Legat. 
xcvii. p. 927, 928), a cutious picture of a royal 
slave. 

42. ‘The Apdxwy of Procopius (Goth. I. iv. c. 35) 
is evidently the Sarnus. ‘The teat is accused or 
altered by the rash violence of Cluverius (I. iv. c. 
3, p. 1156): but Camillo Pellegrini of Naples (Dis- 
corsi sopra la Campania Felice, p. 330, 331) has 
proved from old records that as carly as the year 
822 that river was called the Dracontio, or Dra- 
concello. 

43. Galen (de Method. Medendi, I. v. apud 
Cluver. Liv. c. 3, p. 1159, 1160) describes the 
lofty site, pure air, and rich milk of Mount Lac- 
tarius, whose medicinal benefits were cqually 
known and sought in the time of Synimachus (1. 
vi. Epist. 18 [17?]), and Cassiodorus (Var. xi. 10). 
Nothing is now left except the name of the town 
of Lettere. 

44. Buat (tom. xi. p. 2, etc.) conveys to his fa- 
vourite Bavaria this remnant of Goths, who by 
others are buried in the mountains of Uri, or re- 
stored to their native isle of Gothland (Mascou, 
Annot. xxi.). 

45. I leave Scaliger (Animadvers. in Euseb. p. 
59) and Salmasius (Excrcitat. Plinian. p. 51, 52) 
to quarrel about the origin of Cumz, the oldest of 
the Greek colonies in Italy (Strab. 1. v. p. 372 [p. 
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243, ed, Casaub.]; Velleius Paterculus, 1. i. c. 4), 
already vacant in Juvenal’s time (Satir. iii. (v. 2]), 
and now in ruins. 

46. Agathias (1. i. p. 21 [c. 10, p. 34, ed. Bonn]) 
settles the Sibyl’s cave under the wall of Cumz: he 
agrees with Servius (ad 1. vi. Aineid.); nor can I 
perceive why their opinion should be rejected by 
Heyne, the excellent editor of Virgil (tom. ii. p. 
650, 651). In urbe media secrcta religio! But Cu- 
mz was not yet built; and the lines (1. vi. 96, 97) 
would become ridiculous if Aineas were actually 
in a Greek city. : 

47. There is some difficulty in connecting the 
35th chapter of the fourth book of the Gothic War 
of Procopius with the first book of the history of 
Agathias. We must now relinquish a statesman 
and soldier to attend the footsteps of a poet and 
rhetorician (1. i. p. 11, 1. ii. p. 51, edit. Louvre). 

48. Among the fabulous exploits of Buccelin, he 
discomfited and slew Belisarius, subdued Italy and 
Sicely, etc. See in the Historians of France, Gregory 
of Tours (tom. ii. 1. iii. c. 32, p. 201), and Aimoin 
(tom. iii. 1. ii. de Gestis Francorum, c. 23, p. 59). 

49. Agathias notices their superstition in a phil- 
osophic tone (I. i. p. 18 [c. 28, sg., ed. Bonn]). At 
Zug, in Switzerland, idofatry still prevailed in the 
year 613: St. Columban and St. Gall were the 
apostles of that rude country; and the latter 
founded an hermitage, which has swelled into an 
ecclesiastical principality and a populous city, the 
seat of freedom and commerce. 

50. See the death of Lothaire in Agathias (I. ii. 
p. 38 {p. 70, ed. Bonn]) and Paul Warnefrid, sur- 
named Diaconus (lI. ii. c. 2, p. 775). The Greek 
makes him rave and tear his flesh. He had plun- 
dered churches. 

51. Pére Danicl (Hist. de la Milice Francoise, 
tom. i. p. 17-21) has exhibited a fanciful repre- 
sentation of this battle, somewhat in the manner 
of the Chevalier Folard, the once famous editor of 
Polybius, who fashioned to his own habits and 
opinions all the military operations of antiquity. 

52. Agathias (1. ii. p. 47 [p. 87, ed. Bonn]) has 
produced a Greek epigram of six lines on this vic- 
tory of Narses, which is favourably compared to 
the battles of Marathon and Plataa. [he chief 
difference is indeed in their consequences—so triv- 
ial in the former instance—so permancnt and 
glorious in the latter. 

53. The Beroia and Brincas of Theophanes or 
his transcriber (p. 201 [tom. i. p. 367, ed. Bonn}) 
must be read or understood Verona and Brixia. 

54. *EXelwero yap, oluat, abrois bxd dpeXrepias vas 
doxldas tuxdv xai ra Kpdvn dudopiws otvov 7 xai Bap- 
Blrov dwodéc0a. (Agathias, I. ii. [c. 11] p. 48 [p. 88, 
ed. Bonn]). In the first scene of Richard III. our 
English poct has beautifully enlarged on this idea, 
for which, however, he was not indebted to the 
Byzantine historian. 

55. Maffci has proved (Verona Illustrata, P. i. L 
X. p. 257, 289), against the common opinion, that 
the dukes of Italy were instituted bcfore the con- 
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quest of the Lombards, by Narses himself. In the 
Pragmatic Sanction (No. 23) Justinian restrains 
the judices militares. 

56. See Paulus Diaconus, |. iii. c. 3, p. 776. Me- 
nander (in Excerpt. Legat. p. 133 [p. 345, ed. 
Bonn}) mentions some risings in Italy by the 
Franks, and Theophanes (p. 201 [tom. i. p. 367, 
ed. Bonn]) hints at some Gothic rebellions. 

57- The Pragmatic Sanction of Justinian, which 
restores and regulates the civil state of Italy, con- 
sists of xxvii. articles: it is dated August 15, A.D. 
554; is addressed to Narses, V. J. Praepositus Sacri 
Cubiculi, and to Antiochus Prafectus Prztorio 
Italiz; and has been preserved by Julian Ante- 
cessor, and in the Corpus Juris Civilis, after the 
novels and edicts of Justinian, Justin, and Tiberius. 

58. A still greater number was consumed by 
famine in the southern provinces, without (éxros) 
the Ionian Gulf. Acorns were used in the place of 
bread. Procopius had seen a deserted oi phan 
suckled by a she-goat [Goth. ii. c. 17]. Seventeen 
passengers were lodged, murdered, and eaten, by 
two women, who were detected and slain by the 
eighteenth, etc. 

59. Quinta regio Piceni est; quondam uber- 
rimz multitudinis, ccclx‘millia Picentium in fidem 
P. R. venere (Plin. Hist. Natur. iii. 18). In the 
time of Vespasian this ancient population was al- 
ready diminished. 

60. Perhaps fifteen or sixteen millions. Pro- 
copius (Anecdot. c. 18) computes that Africa lost 
five millions, that Italy was thrice as extensive, 
and that the depopulation was in a larger propor- 
tion. But his reckoning is inflamed by passion, and 
clouded with uncertainty. 

61. In the decay of these military schools, the 
satire of Procopius (Anccdot.c. 24 (tom. iii. p. 135, 
ed. Bonn]; Aleman. p. 102, 103) is confirmed and 
illustrated by Agathias (1. v. p. 159 [p. 310, ed. 
Bonn]), who cannat be rejected as an hostile witness. 

62. ‘Ihe distance from Constantinople to Me- 
lanthias, Villa Casariana (Ammian. Marcellin. 
XXXi. 11), is variously fixed at 120 or 140 stadia 
(Suidas, tom. ii. p. 522, 523; Agathias, Ll. v. [c. 14] 
p. 158 [p. 308, ed. Bonn]), or xviii or xix miles 
(Itineraria, p. 138, 230, 323, 332, and Wesseling’s 
Observations). ‘The first xii miles, as far as Rheg- 
ium, were paved by Justinian, who built a bridge 
over a morass or gullet between a lake and the sca 
(Procop. de A:dif. 1. iv. c. 8). 

63. The Atyras (Pompon. Mela, I. ii. c. 2, p. 
169, edit. Voss.). At the river’s mouth a town or 
castle of the same name was fortified by Justinian 
(Procop. de A&dif. L iv. c. 2; Itinerar. p. 570; and 
Wesseling). 

64. The Bulgarian war, and the last victory of 
Belisarius, are imperfectly represented in the prolix 
declamation of Agathias (1. v. p. 154-174 [p. 299 
sqq., ed. Bonn]) and the dry Chronicle of The- 
ophanes (p. 197, 198 [tom. i. p. 360 sq., ed. Bonn]). 

65. “Ivdous. ‘They could scarcely be real Indians; 
and the Athiopians, sometimes known by that 
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name, were never used by the ancients as guards 
or followers: they were the trifling, though costly, 
objects of female and royal luxury (Terent. Eu- 
nuch. act i. scene ii. [v. 88]; Sueton, in August. c. 
83, with a good note of Casaubon, in Caligul4, 
c. 57). 

66. The Sergius (Vandal. 1. ii. c. 21, 22, Ancc- 
dot. c. 5) and Marcellus (Goth. ]. iii. ¢. 32) are 
mentioned by Procopius. See ‘Mheophanes, p. 197, 
201 [tom. i. p. 360, 367, ed. Bonn]. 

67. Alemannus (p. 3) quotes an old Byzantine 
MS., which has been printed in the Imperium 
Oricntale of Banduri [tom. iii. p. 349, ed. Bonn]. 

68. Of the disgrace and restoration of Belisarius, 
the genuine original record is preserved in the 
Fragment of John Malala (tom. ii. p. 234-243 [p. 
494 sq., ed. Bonn]) and the exact Chronicle of 
Theophanes (p. 194-204 [tom. i. p. 368 and Zo- 
naras (tom. ii. 1. xiv. [c. 9] p. 69) seem to hesitate 
between the obsolete truth and the growing false- 
hood. 

69. ‘The source of this idle fable may be derived 
from a miscellaneous work of the twelfth century, 
the Chiliads of John 'I'zetzes, a monk (Basil. 1546, 
ad calcem Lycophront. Colon. Allobrog. 1614, in 
Corp. Poct. Grec.). He relates the blindness and 
beggary of Belisarius in ten vulgar or political verses 
(Chiliad iii. No. 88, 339-348, in Corp. Poet. Grate. 
tom. il. p. 311). 

"Exrwpa tbdAuwov aparday, Boa rey pdrly, 
BeXr:oaplw oBodrdy bérc r& orparnAary 
“Ov rhxn pty tidtacev, dxotuddAot 6° 6 PBdvos. 
This moral or romantic tale was imported into 
Italy with the languaye and manuccripts of Greece , 
repeated before the end of the fifteenth century by 
Crinitus, Pontanus® and Volaterranus; attacked 
by Alciat, for the honour of the law; and defended 
by Baronius (a.p. 561, No. 2, etc.), for the honow 
of the church. Yet ‘Tzetzes himself had read in 
other chronicles that Belisarius did not lose his 
sight, and that he recovered his fame and fortunes. 

70. The statuc in the villa Borghese at Rome, in 
a sitting posture, with an open hand, which 1s 
vulgarly given to Belisarius, may be ascribed with 
more dignity to Augustus in the act of propitiating 
Nemesis (Winckelman, Hist. de l’Art, tom. iii. p. 
266). Ex nocturno visi ctiam stipem, quotannis, 
dic certo emendicabat a populo, cavam manum 
asses porrigentibus praebens (Sucton. in August. c. 
gt, with an excellent note of Casaubon). 

71. ‘Therubor of Domitian is stigmatised, quaintly 
enough, by the pen of Tacitus (in Vit. Agricol. c. 
45), and has been hkewise noticed by the younger 
Pliny (Panegyr. c. 48) and Suctonius (in Domitian, 
c. 18, and Casaubon ad locum). Procopius (Ancc- 
dot. c. 8 [tom. iii. p. 55, ed. Bonn]) foolishly be- 
lieves that only one bust of Domitian had reached 
the sixth century. 

72. ‘The studies and science of Justinian are at- 
tested by the confession (Anecdot. c. 8, 13), still 
more than by the praises (Gothic. I. iii. c. 31, de 
fEdific, 1. i. Proem. c. 7) of Procopius. Consult the 
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copious index of Alemannus, and read the Life of 
Justinian by Ludewig (p. 135-142). 

73. See in the C. P. Christiana of Ducange (1. i. 
c. 24, No. 1) a chain of original testimonies, from 
Procopius in the sixth, to Gyllius in the sixteenth, 
century. 

74. he first comet is mentioned by John Malala 
(tom. ii. p. 190, 219 [p. 454, 477, ed. Bonn]) and 
"[heophanes (p. 154 [tom. i. p. 278, ed. Bonn)); 
the second by Procopius (Persic. 1. ii. c. 4). Yet I 
strongly suspect their identity. ‘he paleness of the 
sun (Vandal. |. ii. c. 14) is applied by ‘Mheophanes 
(p. 158) to a different ycar. 

75. Seneca’s seventh book of Natural Questions 
displays in the theory of comets a philosophic 
mind. Yet should we not too candidly confound a 
vague prediction, a venicnt tempus, etc., with the 
merit of real discoveries. 

76. Astronomers may study Newton and Halley. 
I draw my humble science frum the article Comére, 
in the French Encyclopédie, by M. d’Alembert. 

77. Whiston, the honest, pious, visionary Whis- 
ton, had fancied, for the era of Noah’s flood (2242 
years before Christ), a prior apparition of the same 
comct which drowned the earth with its tail. 

78. A dissertation of Fréret (Mémoires de P Aca- 
démie des Inscriptions, tom. x. p. 357-377) affords 
a happy uniuu of philosophy and crudition. ‘The 
phenomenon in the time of Ogyges was preserved 
by Varro (apud Augustine, The City of God, xxi. 
8), who quotes Castor, Dion of Naples, and Adrastus 
of Cyzicus—nobiles mathematici. Ihe two sub- 
sequent periods are preserved by the Greek 
mythologists and the spurious books of Sibylline 
Verses, 

7g. Pliny (Hist. Nat. ii. 23) has transcribed the 
oricinal memorial of Augustus. Mairan, in his 
most ingenious letters tu the P. Parennin, mis- 
sionary in China, removes the games and the 
comcet of September from the year 44 to the year 
43 before the Christian era; but [ am not totally 
subdued by the criticism of the astronomer (Opus- 
cules, p. 275-351). 

80. ‘This last comet was visible in the month of 
Decembcr, 1680. Bayle, who began his Pensées 
sur la Cométe in January, 1681 (CEuvres, tom. iii.), 
was forced to argue that a supernatural comet would 
have confirmed the ancients in their idolatry. Ber- 
noulli (see his loge, in Fontenelle, tom. v. p. 99) 
was forced to allow that the tail, though not the 
head, was a sign of the wrath of God. 

81. Paradise Lost was published in the year 
1667; and the famous lines (1. ii. 708, etc.), which 
startled the licenser, may allude to the recent 
comet of 1664, observed by Cassini at Rome in the 
presence of qucen Christina (Fontenelle, in his 
Eloge, tom. v. p. 338). Had Charles IT. betrayed 
any symptoms of curiosity or fear? 

82. For the cause of earthquakes see Buffon 
(tom. i. p. 502-536; Supplément a Hist. Natu- 
relle, tom. v. p. 382-390, edition in 4to), Valmont 
de Bomare (Dictionnarie d’Histoire Naturclie, 
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Tremblemens de Terre, Pyrites), Watson (Chemical 
Essays, tom. i. p. 181-209). 

83. The earthquakes that shook the Roman 
world in the reign of Justinian are described or 
mentioned by Procuopius (Goth. |. iv. c. 25 [tom. 
ii. p. 594, ed. Bonn]; Anecdot. c. 18), Agathias (I. 
ll. p. 52, 53, 54; l. v. p. 145-152 [p. 96-101, 281- 
294, ed. Bonn]), John Malala (Chron. tom. ii. p. 
140-146, 176, 177, 183, 193, 220, 229, 231, 233, 
234 [p. 419, 59., 442 5q., 448, 456, 478, 485 sq., 488 
sq., ed. Bonn]), and ‘Theophanes (p. 151, 183 189, 
191-196 (tom. i. p. 272, 336, 347, 359, 357, ed. 
Bonn]}). 

84. An abrupt height, a perpendicular cape, 
between Aradus and Botrys, named by the Greeks 
Geav rpécwnov, and ebrpoowrxov or \Worpéowrov by 
the scrupulous Christians (Polyb. 1. v. [c. 68] p. 
411; Pompon. Mela, |. i. c. 12, p. 87, cum Isaac 
Voss. Observat. Maundrell, Journey, p. 32, 33; 
Pocock’s Description, vol. ii. p. 99). 

85. Botrys was founded (ann. ante Christ. 935- 
903) by Ithobal, king of ‘lyre (Marsham, Canon 
Chron. p. 387, 388). Its poor representative, the 
village of Patrone, is now destitute of an harbour. 

86. The university, splendour, and ruin of Be- 
rytus, are celebrated by Heincccius (p. 351-356) 
as an essential part of the history of the Roman 
law. It was overthrown in the twenty-fifth year of 
Justinian, A.v. 551, July 9 (Iheophanes, p. 192); 
but .Agathias (1. ii. p. 51, 52 [p. 95 5g., ed. Bonn}) 
suspends the earthquake till he has achieved the 
Italian war. 

87. I have read with pleasure Mead’s short, but 
elegant, treatise concerning Pestilential Disorders, 
the seventh edition, London, 1722. 

88. The great plague which raged in 542 and 
the following years (Pagi, Critica, tom. ii. p. 518) 
must be traced in Procopnus (Persic. lL. ii. c. 22, 23), 
Agathias (1. v. p. 153, 154 [p. 297 sq¢., ed. Bonn}), 
Evagrius (I. iv. c. 29), Paul Diaconus (I. ii. c. 4, p. 
776, 777), Gregory of ‘Tours (tom. ii. |. iv. c. 5, p. 
205), who styles it Lues Ingu:narta, and the Chron- 
icles of Victor Tunnunensis (p. 9 in Thesaur. ‘Tem- 
porum), of Marcellinus (p. 54), and of Theoph- 
anes (p. 153). 

89. Dr. Friend (Hist. Medicin. in Opp. p. 416- 
420, Lond. 1733) is satisfied that Procopius must 
have studied physic, from his knowledge and use 
of the technical words. Yet many words that are 
now scientific were common and popular in the 
Greek idiom. 

go. See Thucydides, |. ii. c. 47-54, and poetical 
description of the same plague by Lucretius (1. vi. 
1136-1284). I was indebted to Dr. Hunter for an 
elaborate commentary on this part of ‘Thucydides, 
a quarto of 600 pages (Venet. 1603, apud Juntas), 
which was pronounced in St. Mark's library by 
Fabius Paullinus Utinensis, a physician and phi- 
losopher. 

gt. Thucydides (c. 51) affirms that the infection 
could only be once taken; but Evagrius, who had 
family experience of the plague, observes that some 
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persons, who had escaped the first, sunk under 
the second attack; and this repetition is confirmed 
by Fabius Paullinus (p. 588). I observe that on 
this head physicians are divided; and the nature 
and operation of the disease may not always be 
similar. 

g2. It was thus that Socrates had been saved by 
his temperance, in the plague of Athens (Aul. 
Gellius, Noct. Attic. ii. 1). Dr. Mead accounts for 
the peculiar salubrity of religious houses by the 
two advantages of seclusion and abstinence (p. 
18, 19). 

93. Mead proves that the plague is contagious, 
from Thucydides, Lucretius, Aristotle, Galen, and 
common experience (p. 10-20); and he refutes 
(Preface, p. ii.—xiii.) the contrary opinion of the 
French physicians who visited Marseilles in the 
year 1720. Yet these were the recent and enlight- 
ened spectators of a playue which, in a few months, 
swept away 50,000 inhabitants (sur la Peste de 
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Marscille, Paris, 1786), of a city that, in the present 
hour of prospérity and trade, contains no more 
than “a souls (Necker, sur les Finances, tom. i 
p. 231). 

94. The strong assertions of Procopius~obre ydp 
larpw ofre lSury—are overthrown by the sub- 
sequent experience of Evagrius. 

95. After some figures of rhetoric, the sands of 
the sea, etc., Procopius (Anecdot. c, 18) attempts 
amore definite account; that pupiddas pupiddwr 
puplas had been exterminated under the reign of 
the Imperial demon. The expression is obscure in 
grammar and arithmetic; and a literal interpreta- 
tion would produce several millions of millions. 
Alemannus (p. 80) and Cousin (tom. iii. p. 178) 
translate this passage ‘“‘two hundred millions;” but 
I am ignorant of their motives. If we drop the 
puprdéas, the remaining pvpiaduy pupids, a myriad 
of myriads, would furnish one hundred millions, a 
number not wholly inadmissible. 


Chapter XLIV 


1. The civilians of the darker ages have estab- 
lished an absurd and incomprehensible mode of 
quotation, which is supported by authority and 
custom. In their references to the Code, the Pan- 
dects, and the Institutes, they mention the num- 
ber, not of the booi, but only of the daw; and con- 
tent themselves with reciting the first words of the 
title to which it belongs; and of these titles there 
are more than a thousand. Ludewig (Vit. Justin- 
iani, p. 268) wishes to shake off this pedantic yoke; 
and I have dared to adopt the simple and rational 
method of numbering the book, the title, and the 
law. : 
2. Germany, Bohemia, Hungary, Poland, and 
Scotland, have received them as common law or 
reason; in France, Italy, etc., they possess a direct 
or indirect influence; and they were respected in 
England from Stephen to Edward I., our national 
Justinian (Duck. de Usd et Auctoritate Juris Ci- 
vilis, 1. ii. c. 1, 8-15; Heineccius, Hist. Juris Ger- 
manici, c. 3, 4, No. 55-124, and the legal historians 
of each country). 

3. Francis Hottoman, a learned and acute law- 
yer of the sixteenth century, wished to mortify 
Cujacius and to please the Chancellor de Il’ Hdpital. 
His Anti-Tribonianus (which I have never been 
able to procure) was published in French in 1609; 
and his sect was propagated,in Germany (Heinec- 
cius, Op. tom. iii. sylloge ili. p. 171-189). 

4. At the head of these guides I shall respectfully 
place the learned and perspicuous Heineccius, a 
German professor, who died at Halle in the year 
1741 (see his Eloge in the Nouvelle Bibliothéque 
Germanique, tom. ii. p. 51-64). His ample works 
have becn collected in eight volumes in 4to, 
Geneva, 1743-1748. The treatises which I have 
ecparately used are, 1, Historia Juris Romani et 


Germanici, Lugd. Batav. 1740, in 8vo. 2. Syn- 
tagma Antiquitatum Romanum Jurisprudentiam 
illustrantum, 2 vols. in 8vo. Traject. ad Rhenum. 
3. Elementa Juris Civilis secundum Ordinem In- 
stitutionum, Lugd. Bat. 1751, in 8vo. 4. Elementa 
Jj» G. secundum Ordinem Pandectarum, [raject. 
1772, in 8Bvo, 2 vols. 

5. Our original text is a fragment de Origine 
Juris (Pandect. 1. i. tit. ii.) of Pomponius, a Roman 
lawyer, who lived under the Antonines (Heincece. 
tom. iii. syl. ili. p. 66-126). It has been abridged, 
and probably corrupted, by ‘l'ribonian, and since 
restored by Bynkershock (Opp. tom. i. p. 279-304). 

6. The constitutional history of the kings of 
Rome may be studied in the first book of Livy, and 
more copiously in Dionysius Halicarnassensis (1. ii. 
[c. 4-25] p. 80-96, 119-1930 [c. 57-70]; 1. iv. [c. 15, 
etc.] p. 198-220), who sometimes betrays the char- 
acter of a rhetorician and a Greck. 

7. This threefold division of the law was applicd 
to the thrce Roman kings by Justus Lipsius (Opp. 
tom. iv. p. 279); is adopted by Gravina (Origines 
Juris Civilis, p. 28, edit. Lips. 1737); and is reluc- 
tantly admitted by Mascou, his German editor. 

8. ‘The most ancient Code or Digest was styled 
Jus Papinranum, from.the first compiler, Papirius, 
who flourished somewhat before or after the Reg:- 
fugium (Pandect. |. %& tit. ii.). ‘The best judicial 
critics, even Bynkershock (tom. i. p. 284, 285) and 
Heineccius (Hist. J. G. R. 1. i. c. 16, 17, and Opp. 
tom. iii. sylloge iv. p. 1-8), give credit to this tale 
of Pomponius, without sufficiently adverting to 
the value and rarity of such a monument of the 
third century of the ii:terate city. I much suspect 
that the Caius Papirius, the Pontifex Maximus, 
who revived the laws of Numa (Dionys. Hal. 1. iii. 
[c. 36) p. 171), left only an oral tradition; and that 
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the Jus Papirianum of Granius Flaccus (Pandect. 
J. L. tit. xvi. leg. 144) was not a commentary, but 
an original work, compiled in the time of Casar 
(Censorin. de Die Natali, c, iii. p. 13; Duker de 
Latinitate J. C. p. 157). 

g. A pompous, though feeble, attempt to restore 
the original, is made in the Histoire de la Juris- 
prudence Romaine of 'Terrasson, p. 22-72; Paris, 
1750, in folio; a work of more promise than per- 
formance. 

10. In the year 1444 seven or eight tables of 
brass were dug up between Cortona and Gubbio. 
A part of these, for the rest is Etruscan, represents 
the primitive state of the Pelasgic letters and lan- 
guage, which are ascribed by Herodotus to that 
district of Italy (1. i. c. 56, 57, 58); though this dif- 
ficult passage may be explained of a Crestona in 
Thrace (Notes de Larcher, tom. i. p. 256-261). 
The savage dialect of the Eugubine Tables has ex- 
ercised, and may still clude, the divination of crit- 
icism; but the root is undoubtedly Latin, of the 
same age and character as the Saliare Carmen, 
which, in the time of Horace, none could under- 
stand. The Roman idiom, by an infusion of Doric 
and £olic Greek, was gradually ripened into the 
style of the twelve tables, of the Duilian column, of 
Ennius, of Terence, and of Cicero (Gruter. In- 
script tem. i. p. cxlii.; Scipion Maffei, Istoria 
Diplomatica, p. 241-258; Bibliothé¢que Italique, 
tom. iii. p. 30-41, 174-205, tom. xiv. p. 1-52). 

11. Compare Livy (1. ili. ¢. 31-59) with Dio- 
nysius Halicarnassensis (1. x. [c. 55] p. 644—xi. [c. 
1, 599-] p. 691). How concise and animated is the 
Roman—how prolix and lifeless the Greek! Yet he 
has admirably judged the masters, and defined 
the rules, of historical composition. 

12. From the historians, Heincccius (Hist. J. R. 
1. i. No. 26) maintains that the twelve tables were 
of brass—ereas: in the text of Pomponius we read 
eboreas; for which Scaliger has substituted rodoreas 
(Bynkershoek, p. 286). Wood, brass, and ivory, 
might be successively employed. 

13. His exile is mentioned by Cicero (Tusculan. 
Question. v. 36); his statue by Pliny (Hist. Nat. 
xxxiv. 11). ‘The letter, dream, and prophecy of 
Heraclitus are alike spurious (Epistola Grac. Di- 
vers. p. 337). 

14. This intricate subject of the Sicilian and 
Roman money is ably discussed by Dr. Bentley 
(Dissertation on the Epistles of Phalaris, p. 427- 
479), whose powers in this controversy were called 
forth by honour and resentment. 

15. The Romans, or their allies, sailed as far as 
the fair promontory of Africa (Polyb. 1. iii. (c. 22] 
p. 177, edit. Casaubon, in folio). ‘Their voyages to 
Cume, etc., are noticed by Livy and Dionysius. 

16. ‘This circumstance would alone prove the 
antiquity of Charondas, the legislator of Rhegium 
and Catana, who, by a strange error of Diodorus 
Siculus (tom. i. 1. xii. [c. 11 sq.) p. 485-492), is 
celebrated fong afterwards as the author of the 
policy of ‘Thurium. 
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17. Zaleucus, whose existence has been rashly 
attacked, had the merit and glory of converting a 
band of outlaws (the Locrians) into the most vir- 
tuous and orderly of the Greek republics. (See two 
Mémoires of the Baron de St. Croix, sur la Légi- 
slation de la Grande Gréce; Mém. de I’ Académie, 
tom. xlii. p. 276-333.) But the laws of Zaleucus 
and Charondas, which imposed on Diodorus and 
Strobzus, are the spurious composition of a Pyth- 
agorean sophist, whose fraud has been detected 
by the critical sagacity of Bentley, p. 335-377. 

18. I seize the opportunity of tracing the progress 
of this national] intercourse: 1. Herodotus and 
Thucydides (A.u.c. 300-350) appear ignorant of 
the name and existence of Rome (Joseph. contra 
Apion. tom. ii. |. i.c. 12, p. 444, edit. Havercamp. ). 
2. Theopompus (A.u.c. 400, Plin. iii. 9) mentions 
the invasion of the Gauls, which is noticed in looser 
terms by Heraclides Ponticus (Plutarch in Ca- 
mulius [c. 15], p. 292, edit. H. Stephan.). 3. The 
real or fabulous embassy of the Romans to Alex- 
ander (A.u.cC. 430) is attested by Clitarchus (Plin. 
iii. 9), by Aristus and Asclepiades (Arrian, 1. vii. 
[c. 15] p. 294, 295), and by Memnon of Heraclea 
(apud Photium, cod. ccxxiv. p. 725 [p. 229, ed. 
Bekker]}), though tacitly denied by Livy. 4. Theo- 
phrastus (a.u.c. 440) primus externorum aliqua 
de Romanis diligentius scripsit (Plin. iii. 9). 5. Ly- 
cophron (a.u.c. 480-500) scattered the first sced 
of a Trojan colony and the fable of the Aineid 
(Cassandra, 1226-1280): 

ys xal Oaddoons oxharpa xal povapxlay 

Aaférres. 
A bold prediction before the end of the first Punic 
war, 
19. The tenth table, de modo sepulturz, was 
borrowed from Solon (Cicero de Legibus, ii. 23- 
26): the furtum per lancem et lictum conceptum is 
derived by Heineccius from the manners of Athens 
(Antiquitat. Rom. tom. ii. p. 167-175). The right 
of killing a nocturnal thief was declared by Moses, 
Solon, and the Decemvirs (Exodus xxii. 2; Demos- 
thenes contra Timocratem, tom. i. p. 736, edit. 
Reiske; Macrob. Saturnalia, 1. i. c. 4; Collatio 
Legum Mosaicarum et Romanarun, tit. vii. No. 
i. p. 218, edit. Cannegicter [Lugd. Bat. 1774)). 

20. Bpayéws xai dxveplrrws is the praise of Dio- 
dorus (tom. i. 1. xii. [c. 26] p. 494), which may be 
fairly translated by the eleganti atque absoluta 
brevitate verborum of Aulus Gellius (Noct. Attic. 
XX. 1). 

21. Listen to Cicero (de Legibus, ii. 23) and his 
representative Crassus (de Oratore, i. 43, 44). 

a2. Sec Heineccius (Hist. J. R. No. 29-33). I 
have followed the restoration of the twelve tables 
by Gravina (Origines J. C. p. 280-307) and Ter- 
rasson (Hist. de la Jurisprudence Romaine, p. 94- 
205). 

23. Finis equi juris (Tacit. Annal. iii, 27). Fons 
omnis publici et privati juris (1. Liv. iii. 34). 

24. De principiis juris, et quibus modis ad hanc 
multitudinem infinitam ac varietatem Iegum per- 
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ventum sit al#ius disseram (Tacit. Annal. iii. 25). 
This deep disquisition fills only two pages, but they 
are the pages of ‘Tacitus. With equal sense, but 
with less energy, Livy (iii. 34) had complained, in 
hoc immenso aliarum super alias acervatarum 
legum cumulo, etc. 

25. Suctonius in Vespasiano, c. 8. 

26, Cicero ad Familiares, viii. 8. 

27. Dionysius, with Arbuthnot, and most of the 
moderns (except Eisenschmidt de Ponderibus, etc., 
Pp. 137-140), represent the 100,000 asses by 10,000 
Attic drachmz, or somewhat more than 300 
pounds sterling. But their calculation can apply 
only to the later times, when the as was diminished 
to 1-24th of its ancient weight: nor can I believe 
that in the first ages, however destitute of the 
precious metals, a single ounce of silver could have 
been exchanged for seventy pounds of copper or 
brass. A more simple and rational method is to 
value the copper itself according to the present 
rate, and, after comparing the mint and the mar- 
ket-price, the Roman and avoirdupois weight, the 
primitive as or Roman pound of copper may be 
appreciated at one English shilling, and the 
100,000 asses of the first class amounted to 5000 
pounds sterling. It will appear from the same reck- 
oning that an ox was sold at Rome for five pounds, 
a sheep for ten shillings, and a quarter of wheat 
for one pound ten shillings (Festus, p. 330, edit. 
Dacier; Plin. Hist. Natur. xviii. 4): nor do I see 
any reason to reject these consequences, which 
moderate our ideas of the poverty of the first 
Romans, 

28. Consult the common writers on the Roman 
Comitia, especially Sigonius and Beaufort. Span- 
heim (de Prestantia et Usti Numismatum, tom. ii. 
dissert. x. p. 192, 193) shows, on a curious medal, 
the Cista, Pontes, Septa, Diribitor, etc. 

2g. Cicero (de Legibus, iii. 16, 17, 18) debates 
this constitutional question, and assigns to his 
brother Quintus the most unpopular side. 

30. Prz tumultu recusantium perferre non po- 
tuit (Sueton, in August. c. 34). See Propertius, 1. 
li. eleg. 6 (or 7]. Heineccius, in a separate history, 
has exhausted the whole subject of the Julian and 
Papian-Poppzxan laws (Opp. tom. vii. P. i. p. 
1-479). 

31. Tacit. Annal. i. 15; Lipsius, Excursus E, in 
Tacitum. 

32. Non ambigitur senatum jus facere posse, is 
the decision of Ulpian (I. xvi. ad Edict. in Pan- 
dect. 1. i. tit. iil. leg. g). Pomponius taxes the co- 
mitia of the peuple as a turba hominum (Pandect. 
L i. tit. iL leg. 9). “J 

33. The jus honorarium of the prztors and 
other magistrates is strictly defined in the Latin 
text of the Institutes (L i. tit. ii. No. 7), and more 
loosely explained in the Greck paraphrase of ‘The- 
ophilus (p. 33-38, edit. Reitz), who drops the im- 
portant word honorarium. 

34. Dion Cassius (tom. i. 1. xxxvi. [c. 23] p. 100) 
fixes the perpctual edicts in the year of Rome 686. 
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Their institution, however, is ascribed to the year 
585 in the Acta Diurna, which have been published 
from the papers of Ludovicus Vives. Their au- 
thenticity is supported or allowed by Pighius (An- 
nal. Roman. tom. ii. p. 377, 378), Gravius (ad 
Sucton. p. 778), Dodwell (Przlection. Cambden, 
p. 665), and Heineccius: but a single word, Scu- 
tum Cimbricum, detects the forgery (Moyle’s Works, 
vol. i. p. 303). 

35. The history of edicts is composed, and the 
text of the perpetual edict is restored, by the mias- 
ter-hand of Heineccius (Opp. tom. vii. P. ii. p. 
1-564); in whose researches I might safely ac- 
quiesce. In the Academy of Inscriptions, M. Bou- 
chaud has given a series of memoirs to this inter- 
esting subject of law and literature. 

3b. His laws are the first in the Code. See Dod- 
well (Prelect. Cambden, p. 319-340), who wan- 
ders from the subject in confused reading and 
feeble paradox. 

37. Totam illam veterem et squalentem silvam 
legum novis principalium rescriptorum ct edic- 
torum securibus truncatis et czeditis (Apologet. c. 
4, P. 50, edit. Havercamp.). He proceeds to praise 
the recent firmness of Severus, who repealed the 
useless or pernicious laws, without any regard to 
their age or authority. 

38. The constitutional style of Legibus solutus is 
misinterpreted by the art or ignorance of Dion 
Cassius (tom. i. 1. liii, [c. 18] p. 713). On this oc- 
casion his editor, Reimar, joins the universal cen- 
sure which freedom and criticism have pronounced 
against that slavish historian, 

39. ‘The word (Lex Regia) was still more recent 
than the thing. ‘The slaves of Commodus or Cara- 
calla would have started at the name of royalty. 

40. See Gravina (Opp. p. 501-512) and Beau- 
fort (République Romaine, tom. i. p. 255-274). 
He has made a proper use of two dissertations by 
John Frederick Gronovius and Noodt, both trans- 
lated, with valuable notes, by Barbeyrac, 2 vols, in 
12m0, 1731. 

41. Institut. 1. i. tit. ii. No. 6; Pandect. 1. i. tit. 
iv. leg. 1; Cod. Justinian. 1. i. tit. xvii. leg. 1, No. 
7. in his Antiquities and Elements, Heineccius has 
amply treated de constitutionibus principum, 
which are illustrated by Godefroy (Comment ad. 
Cod. Theodos. 1. i. tit. i. ii. iii.) and Gravina (p. 
87-90). 

42. Theophilus, in Paraphras. Greec. Institut. 
P. 33, 34, edit. Reitz, For his person, time, writings, 
sec the ‘heophilus of,J. H. Mylius, Excurs, iii. p. 
1034-1073. 

43. There is more envy than reason in the com- 
plaint of Macrinus (Jul. Capitolin. c. 13). Nefas 
esse leges videri Commodi et Caracallze et homi- 
num impcritorum voluntates. Commodus was 
made a Divus by Severus (Dodwell, Prelect. viii. 
P- 324, 325). Yet he occurs only twice in the 
Pandcects. 

44. Of Antoninus Caracalla alone 200 constitu- 
tions are extant in the Code, and with his father 
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160. These two princes are quoted fifty times in 
the Pandects and eight in the Institutes (Terrase 
son, p. 265). 

45. Plin. Secund. Epistol. x. 66; Sueton. in Do- 
mitian, c. 23. 

46. It was a maxim of Constantine, contra jus 
rescripta non valeant (Cod. Theodos. I. i. tit. ii. 
leg. 1). ‘The emperors reluctantly allow some scru- 
tiny into the law and the fact, some delay, petition, 
ctc.; but these insufficient remedies are too much 
in the discretion and at the peril of the judge. 

47. A compound of vermilion and cinnabar, 
which marks the Imperial diplomas from Leo I. 
(A.D. 470) to the fall of the Greek empire (Biblio- 
théque Raisonnée de la Diplomatique, tom. i. p. 
509-514; Lami, de Eruditione Apostolorum, tom. 
il. p. 720-726), 

48. Schulting, Jurisprudentia Ante-Justinianea, 
p. 681-718. Cujacius assigned to Gregory the 
reigns from Hadrian to Gallienus, and the contin- 
uation to his fellow-labourer Hermogenes. This 
general division may be just, but they often tres- 
passed on each other’s ground. 

49. Scxvola, most probably Q. Cervidius Sczx- 
vola, the master of Papinian, considers this accep- 
tance of fire and water as the essence of marriage 
(Pandect. L xxiv. tit. 1, leg. 66. See Heineccius, 
Hist. J. K. No. 317). 

50. Cicero (de Officiis, iii. 19) may state an 
ideal case, but St. Ambrose (de Officiis, iii. 2) ap- 
peals to the practice of his own times, which he 
understood as a lawyer and a magistrate (Schul- 
ting ad Ulpian. Fragment. tit. xxii. No. 28, p. 643, 
644 [Jurispr. Ante-Justin.}). 

51. The furtum lance licioque conceptum was 
no longer understood in the time of the Antonines 
(Aulus Gellius, xvi. 10). The Attic derivation of 
Heineccius (Antiquitat. Rom. 1 iv. tit. i. No. 13- 
21) is supported by the evidence of Aristophanes, 
his scholiast, and Pollux. 

52. In his Oration for Murena (c. 9-13) Cicero 
turns into ridicule the forms and mysteries of the 
civilians, which are represented with more can- 
dour by Aulus Gellius (Noct. Attic. xx. 10), Gra- 
vina (Opp. p. 265, 266, 267), and Heineccius, 
Antiquitat. 1. iv. tit. vi.). 

53. ‘he series of the civil lawyers is deduced by 
Pomponius (de Origine Juris Pandect. I. i. tit. ii. 
[§ 35 sqq.|). The moderns have discussed, with 
learning and criticism, this branch of literary his- 
tory; and among these I have chiefly been guided 
by Gravina (p. 41-79) and Heineccius (Hist. J. R. 
No. 113-351). Cicero, more especially in his books 
de Oratore, de Claris Oratoribus, de Legibus, and 
the Clavis Ciceroniana of Ernesti (under the names 
of Mucius, etc.), afford much genuine and pleasing 
information. Horace often alludes to the morning 
labours of the civilians (Serm. L. i. 10, Epist. IT. i. 
103, etc.). 

Agricolam laudat juris legumquce peritus, 
Sub galli cantum consultor ubi ostia pulast. 
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Romz dulce diu fuit et solemne, reclusA 
Mane domo vigilare, clienti promere jura. 

54. Crassus, or rather Cicero himself, proposes 
(de Oratore, i. 41, 42) an idea of the art or science 
of jurisprudence, which the eloquent, but illiterate, 
Antonius (i. 58) affects to deride. It was partly 
executed by Servius Sulpicius (in Bruto, c. 41), 
whose praises are elegantly varied in the classic 
Latinity of the Roman Gravina (p. 60). 

55. Perturbatricem autem omnium harum re- 
rum Academiam, hanc ab Arcesila et Carneade 
recentem, exoremus ut sileat, name si invaserit in 
hxc, que satis scite instructa et composita vi- 
dentur, nimias edet ruinas, quam quidem ego 
placare cupio, submovere non audeo (de Legibus, 
i. 13). From this passage alone, Bentley (Remarks 
on Freethinking, p. 250) might have learned how 
firmly Ciccro believed in the specious doctrines 
which he has adorned. 

56. ‘The stoic philosophy was first taught at 
Rome by Panztius, the friend of the younger 
Scipio (sce his Life in the Mém. de I’ Académie des 
Inscriptions, tom. x. p. 75-89). 

§7« As he is quoted by Ulpian (leg. 40 ad Sa- 
binum in Pandect. 1. xlvii. tit. ii. leg. 21). Yet Tre- 
batius, after he was a leading civilian, qui [quod] 
familiam duxit, became an epicurean (Cicero ad 
Fam. vii. 5). Perhaps he was not constant or sin- 
cere in his new sect. 

58. See Gravina (p. 45-51) and the ineffectual 
cavils of Mascou. Heineccius (Hist. J. R. No. 125) 
quotes and approves a dissertation of Everard 
Otto, de Stoic4 Jurisconsultorum Philosophia. 

59. We have heard of the Catonion rule, the 
Aquilian stipulation, and the Manilian forms, of 
211 maxins, and of 247 definitions (Pandect. 1. L. 
tit. xvi. xvii.). 

60. Read Cicero, L i. de Oratore, Topica, pro 
Murena. 

61. See Pomponius (de Origine Juris Pandect. 
L i. tit. ii. leg. 2, No. 47), Heineccius (ad Institut. 
L 1. tit. i. No. 8, 1. ii. tit. xxv. in Element. et Anti- 
quitat.), and Gravina (p. 41-45). Yet the monopoly 
of Augustus, a harsh measure, would appear with 
some softening in contemporary evidence; and it 
was probably veiled by a decree of the senate. 

62. I have perused the Diatribe of Gotfridus 
Mascovius, the learned Mascou, de Sectis Juris- 
consultorum (Lipsix, 1728, in r2mo. p. 276), a 
learned treatise on a narrow and barren ground. 

63. See the character of Antistius Labeo in Tac- 
itus (Annal. iii. 75) and in an epistle of Ateius 
Capito (Aul. Gellius, xiii. 12), who accuses his 
rival of libertas nimia et cecors. Yet Horace would 
not have lashed a virtuous and respectable senator; 
and I must adopt the emendation of Bentley, who 
reads Labieno insanior (Serm. I. iii. 82). See Mas- 
cou, de Sectis (c. i. p. 1-24). 

64. Justinian (Institut. 1. iii. tit. 23, and The- 
ophil. Vers. Gr.ec. p. 677, 680) has commemorated 
this weighty dispute, and the verses of Homer that 
were alleged on either side as legal authorities. It 
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was decided by Paul (leg. 35, ad Edict. in Pandect. 
|. xviii. tit. i. leg. 1), since, in a simple exchange, 
the buyer could not be discriminated from the 
selier. 

65. This controversy was likewise given for the 
Proculians, to supersede the indecency of a search, 
and to comply with the aphorism of Hippocrates, 
who was attached to the septenary number of two 
weeks of years, or 700 of days (Institut. L i. tit. 
xxii.). Plutarch and the Stoics (de Placit. Philo- 
soph. 1. v. c. 24) assign a more natural reason. 
Fourteen years is the age—rxepl 4v 5 oxepparixds 
apliera: &bpés. See the vestigia of the sects in Mas- 
cou, c. ix. p. 145-276. 

66. The series and conclusion of the sects are 
described by Mascou (c. ii.—vii. p. 24-120); and it 
would be almost ridiculous to praise his cqual 
justice to these obsolcte sects. 

67. At the first suminons he flies to the turbot- 
council; yet Juvenal (Satir. iv. 75-80) styles the 
prefect or bailt{f of Rome sanctissimus legum in- 
terpres. From his science, says the old scholiast, he 
was Called, not a man but a book. He derived the 
singular name of Pegasus from the galley which 
his father commanded. 

68. Tacit. Annal. xvi. 7. Sueton. in Nerone, c. 
XXXVii. 

69. Mascou, de Sectis, c. viii. p. 120-144, de 
Herciscundis, a legal term which was applied to 
these eclectic lawyers: herciscere is synonymous to 
dividere. 

70. See the Theodosian Code, I. i. tit. iv. with 
Godefroy’s Commentary, tom. i. p. 31-35. This 
decice might give occasion to Jesuitical disputes 
like those in the Lettres Provinciales, whether a 
judge was obliged to follow the opinion of Papin- 
ian, or of a majority, against his judgment, against 
his conscience, etc. Yet a legislator might give that 
opinion, however false, the validity, not of truth, 
but of law. : 

71. For the legal labours of Justinian, I have 
studied the Preface to the Institutes, the rst, 2nd, 
and jrd Prefaces to the Pandects, the 1st and end 
Preface to the Code; and the Code itself (I. 1. tit. 
xvii. de Veteri Jure enucleando). After these orig- 
inal testimonies, I have consulted, among the 
moderns, Heineccius (Hist. J. R. No. 383 404), 
Terrasson (Hist. de la Jurisprudence Romaine, p. 
295-356), Gravina (Opp. p. 93-100), and Lude- 
wig, in his Life of Justinian (p. 19-123, 318-321; 
for the Code and Novels, p. 209-261; for the 
Digest or Pandects, p. 262-317). 

72. For the character of Tribonian, see the tes- 
timonies of Procopius (Persiv. Ll. i. c. 23, 24 (24, 25]; 
Anecdot. c. 13, 20 [and Suidas (tom. iii. p. 501, 
edit. Kuster). Ludewig (in Vit. Justinian. p. 175- 
209) works hard, very hard, to whitewash—the 
blackamoor. 

73. I apply the two passages of Suidas to the 
game man; every circumstance so exactly tallies. 
Yet the lawyers appear ignorant; and Fabricius is 
inclined to separate the two characters (B:blioth. 
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Greec. tom. i. p. 941, il. p. 518, iil, p. 448, xii. p. 
346, 353, 474). 

74. This story is related by Hesychius (de Viris 
Tllustribus), Procopius (Anecdot. c. 1g [tom. iii. p. 
84, ed. Bonn]), and Suidas (tom. iii. p. 501). Such 
flattery is incredible! 

-——Nihil est quod credere de se 

Non possit, cum laudatur Diis equa potestas, 
Fontenelle (tom. i. p. 32-39) has ridicuied the im- 
pudence of the modest Virgil. But the same Fon- 
tenelle places his king above the divine Augustus; 
and the sage Boileau has not blushed to say, “‘Le 
destin 4 ses yeux n’oseroit balancer.” Yet neither 
Augustus nor Louis XIV. were fools. 

46, Tayéexrar (general receivers) was a common 
title of the Greek miscellanics (Plin. Preefat. ad 
Hist. Natur.). The Digesta of Scevola, Marcellinus, 
Celsus, were already familiar to the civilians: but 
Justinian was in the wrong when he used the two 
appellations as synonymous. Is the word Pandects 
Greek or Latin—masculine or feminine? ‘The dili- 
gent Brenckman will not presume to decide these 
momentouscontroversies (Hist. Pandect. Florentin. 
Pp. 300-304). 

76, Angelus Politianus (1. v. Epist. ult.) reckons 
thirty-seven (p. 192-200) civilians quoted in the 
Pandects—a learned, and for his times, an ex- 
traoidinary hist. [he Greek index to the Pandects 
enumerates thirty-nine, and forty are produced by 
the indefatigable Fabricius (Biblhoth. Grac. tom. 
iii. p. 488-502). Antoninus Augustus [Antonius 
Augustinus} (de Nominibus Proprius Pandect. apud 
Ludewig, p. 283) is said to have added fifty-four 
names, but they must be vague or secondhand 
references. 

77, Lhe Zrexol ef the ancient MSS. may be 
strictly defined as sentences or periods of a com- 
plete sense, which, on the breadth of the parch- 
ment rolls or volumes, composed as many lines of 
unequal length. The number of Zrixol in each 
book served as a check on the errors of the scribes 
(Ludewig, p. 211-215; and his original author 
Suicer. ‘I hesaur. Ecclesiast. tom. i. p. 1021-1036). 

78. An ingenious and learned oration of Schul- 
tinguis (Jurisprudentia Ante-Justinianea, p. 883- 
907) justifies the choice of ‘Tribomian against the 
passionate charges of Francis Hottuman and his 
sectarics. 

79. Strip away the crust of Tribonian, and allow 
for the use of technical words, and the Latin of the 
Pandects will be found not unworthy of the silver 
age. It has been vehemently attacked by Lauren- 
tius Valla, a fastidious grammarian of the fifteenth 
century, and by his gpologist Floridus Sabinus, It 
has been defended by Alciat, and a nameless ad- 
vocate (most probably James Capellus). Their 
various treatises are collected by Duker (Opuscula 
de Latinitate vetcrum Jurisconsultorum, Lugd. 
Bat. 1721, in 12mo), 

80. Nomina quidem veteribus servavimus, le- 
gum autem veritatem nostram fecimus. Itaque 
siquid crat in illis sed:tosum, multa autem talia 
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etant ibi reposita, hoc decisum est et definitum, et 
in perspicuum finem deducta est quzque lex (Cod. 
Justinian. |. i. tit. xvii. leg. 3, No. 10). A frank 
confession ! 

81. ‘The number of these emblemata (a polite 
name for forgeries) is much reduced by Bynker- 
shoek (in the four last books of his Observations), 
who poorly maintains the right of Justinian and 
the duty of ‘Tribonian. 

82, The antinomies, or opposite laws of the Code 
and Pandects, are sometimes the cause, and often 
the excuse, of the glorious uncertainty of the civil 
law which so often affords what Montaigne calls 
“Questions pour Ami.” See a fine passage of 
Franciscus Balduinus in Justinian (1. ii. p. 259, 
etc., apud Ludewig, p. 305, 306). 

83. When Fust, or Faustus, sold at Paris his 
first printed Bibles as manuscripts, the price of a 
parchinent copy was reduced from four or five 
hundred to sixty, fifty, and forty crowns. The 
public was at first pleased with the cheapness, 
and at length provoked by the discovery of the 
fraud (Mattaire, Annal. 'lypograph. tom. i. p. 12; 
first edition). 

84. This execrable practice prevailed from the 
eighth, and inore especially from the twelfth cen- 
turv, when it became almost universal (Mont- 
faucon, in the Mémoires de l Académie, tom. vi. 
p. 606, etc.; Bibliothé¢que Raisonnée de la Diplo- 
matique, tom. i. p. 176). 

85. Pomponius (Pandect. 1. i. tit. ii. leg. 2 [§ 39]) 
observes, that of the three founders of the civil law, 
Mucius, Brutus, and Manilius, extant volumina, 
[in-] scripta Manilii monumenta; that of some old 
republican lawyers, hiec versantur coruin scripta 
inter manus hominum. Eight of the Augustan 
sages were reduced to a compendium: of Cascel- 
lius, scripta non extant sed unus liber, etc. (§ 45]; 
of ‘l'rebatius, minus frequentatur [ib.]; of ‘Tubero, 
libri parum grati sunt (§ 46]. Many quotations in 
the Pandects are derived from books which ‘Tri- 
bonian never saw; and, in the long period from 
the seventh to the thirteenth century of Rome, the 
apparent reading of the moderns successively de- 
pends on the knowledge and veracity of their 
prececessors. 

86. Ail, in several instances, repeat the errors of 
the scribe and the transpositions of some leaves in 
the Florentine Pandccts. ‘This fact, if it be truc, is 
decisive. Yet the Pandects are quoted by Ivo of 
Chartres (who died in 1117), by ‘Theobald, arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, and by Vacarius, our first 
professor, in the year 1140 (Selden ad Fletam, c. 7, 
tom. ii. p. 1080-1085). Have our British MSS. of 
the Pandects been collated? i 

87. See the description of this original in Brenck- 
man (Hist. Pandcct. Florent. 1. i. c. 2, 3, p. 4-17; 
and |. ii.). Politian, an enthusiast, revered it as the 
authentic standard of Justinian himself (p. 407, 
408); but this paradox is refuted by the abbrevia- 
tions of the Florentine MS. (I. ii. c. 3, p. 117-130). 
It is composed of two quarto volumes, with large 
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margins, on a thin parchment, and the Latin char- 
acters betray the hand of a Greek scribe. 

88. Brenckman, at the end of his history, has 
inserted two dissertations on the republic of Amal- 
phi, and the Pisan war in the year 1195, etc. 

89. ‘Ihe discovery of the Pandects at Amalphi 
(a.D. 1137) is first noticed (in 1501) by Ludovicus 
Bologninus (Brenckman, I. i. c. 11, p. 73, 74; 1. iv. 
Cc. 2, p. 417-425), on the faith of a Pisan chronicle 
(p. 409, 410) without a name or a date. ‘The whole 
story, though unknown to the twelfth century, 
embellished by ignorant ages, and suspected by 
rigid criticism, is not, however, destitute of much 
internal probability (1. i. c. 4-8, p. 17-50). ‘Ihe 
Liber Pandectarum of Pisa was undoubtedly con- 
sulted in the fourteenth century by the great Bar- 
tolus (p. 406, 407. See 1. i. c. 9, p. 50-62). 

go. Pisa was taken by the Florentines in the year 
1406; and in 1411 the Pandcects were transported 
to the capital. ‘These events are authentic and 
famous. 

g!. hey were new bound in purple, deposited 
in a rich casket, and shown to curious travellers 
by the monks and magistrates bare-headed, and 
with lighted tapers (Brenckman, ]. i. c. 10, 11, 12, 
p. 62-93). 

92. After the collations of Politian, Bologninus, 
and Antoninus Augustinus, and the splendid edi- 
tion of the Pandects by ‘Taurellus (in 1551), Henry 
Brenckman, a Dutchman, undertook a pilgrimage 
to Florence, where he employed several years in 
the study of a single manuscript. His Historia 
Pandectarum [I lorentinorum (Utrecht, 1722, in 
4to), though a monument of industry, is a small 
portion of his original design. (The Pandects were 
edited by ‘Taurellius, not ‘Taurellus, and in 1553. 
The name of the third collator should be Antonius 
Augustinus. ] 

93. Xpboea xadaclwy, &KarduPol tyveaBolwv, apud 
Homerum patrem omnis virtutis (1st Prafat. ad 
Pandect.). A line of Milton or Tasso would sur- 
prise us in an act of parliament. Que omnia ob- 
tinere sancimus in omne zvum. Of the first Code 
he says (2nd Prefat.) in eternum valiturum. Man 
and for ever! 

94. -Vorellz is a classic adjective, but a bar- 
barous substantive (Ludewig, p. 245). Justinian 
never collected them himself; the nine collations, 
the legal standard of modern tribunals, consists of 
ninety-cight Novels; but the number was increased 
by the diligence of Julian, Haloander, and Contius 
(Ludewig, p. 249, 258; Aleman. Not. in Anecdot. 

. 98). 
: 95. Montesquieu, Considérations sur la Gran- 
deur et la Décadence des Romains, c. 20, tom. iii. 
p. 501, in gto. On this occasion he throws aside the 
gown and cap of a President a Mortier. 

96. Procopius, Anecdot. c. 28 [tom. iii. p. 155, 
ed. Bonn]. A similar privilege was granted to the 
church of Rome (Novel. ix.). For the general 
repeal of these mischievous indulgences, see Novel. 
exi. and Edict. v. 
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97. Lactantius, in his Institutes of Christianity, 
an elegant and specious work, proposes to imitate 
the title and method of the civilians. Quidam pru- 
dentes et arbitri xquitatis Institutiones Civilis 
juris compositas ediderunt (Institut. Divin. 1. i. c. 
1). Such as Ulpian, Paul, Florentinus, Marcian. 

g8. ‘Theemperor Justinian calls him suum, though 
he died before the end of the second century. His 
Institutes are quoted by Servius, Boethius, Pris- 
cian, etc.; and the Epitome by Arrian is still ex- 
tant. (See the Prolegomena and notes to the edi- 
tion of Schulting, in the Jurisprudentia Ante-Jus- 
tinianea, Lugd. Bat. 1717; Heineccius, Hist. J. R. 
No. 313; Ludewig, in Vit. Just. p. 199.) 

gg. See the Annales Politiques de l’Abbé de St. 
Pierre, tom. i. p. 25, who dates in the year 1735. 
The most ancient families claim the immemorial 
possession of arms and ficfs. Since the Crusades, 
some, the most truly respectable, have been created 
by the king for merit and services. The recent and 
vulgar crowd is derived from the multitude of 
vena! offices, without trust or dignity, which con- 
tinually ennoble the wealthy plebcians. 

100. If the option of a slave was bequeathed to 
several legatees, they drew lots, and the losers 
were entitled to their share of his value: ten pieces 
of gold for a common servant or maid under ten 
years; if above that age, twenty; if they knew a 
trade, thirty; notaries or writers, fifty; midwives or 
physicians, sixty; cunuchs under ten years, thirty 
pieces; above, fifty; if tradesmen, seventy (Cod. 1. 
vi. tit. xliii. leg. 3). These legal prices are gencrally 
below those of the market. 

1o1. For the state of slaves and freedmen see 
Institutes, |. i. tit. iii.—viii., L ii. tit. ix., 1. iii. tit. 
viii. ix. [vii. viii.]; Pandects or Digest, 1. i. tit. v. vi., 
lL. xxxvili, tit. i.-iv., and the whole of the fortieth 
book; Code, L vi. tit. iv. v., 1. vii. pit. i.-xxiii. Be it 
henceforward understood that, with the original 
text of the Institutes and Pandects, the correspon- 
dent articles in the Antiquities and Elements of 
Heineccius are implicitly quoted; and with the 
twenty-seven first books of the Pandects, the 
learned and rational Commentaries of Gerard 
Noodt (Opera, tom. ii. p. 1-590, the end, Lugd. 
Bat. 1724). 

102. See the patria potestas in the Institutes (1. 
i. tit. ix.), the Pandects (I. i. tit. vi. vii.), and the 
Code (L viii. tit. xlvii. xiviii. xlix. (tit. xlvi. xlvii. 
xlviii.)). Jus potestatis quod in liberos habemus 
proprium est civium Romanorum. Nulli enim alii 
sunt homines, qui talem in liberos habeant potes- 
tatem qualem nos habemus. 

103. Dionysius Hal. 1. ii. [c. 26] p. 94, 95. Gra- 
vina (Opp. p. 286) produces the words of the 
twelve tables. Papinian (in Collatione Legum Ro- 
man. et Mosaicarum, tit. iv. p. 204 [ed. Canne- 
gieter, 17'74]) styles this patria potestas, lex regia: 
Ulpian (ad Sabin. |. xxvi. in Pandect. 1. i. tit. vi. 
leg. 8) says, just potcstatis moribus receptum; and 
furiosus filium in potestate nabetit. How sacred— 
or rather, how absurd! 
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104. Pandect. 1, xlvii. tit. ii. leg. 14, No. 13, leg. 
38, No. 1. Such was the decision of Ulpian and 
Paul. 

105. The trina mancipatio is most clearly de- 
fined by Ulpian (Fragment. x. p. 591, 592, edit. 
Schulting); and best illustrated in the Antiquities 
of Heineccius, 

106. By Justinian, the old law, the jus necis of 
the Roman father (Institut. 1. iv. tit. ix. [viii.] No. 
4), is reported and reprobated. Some legal ves- 
tiges are left in the Pandects (I. xliii. tit. xxix. leg. 
3, No. 4) and the Collatio Legum Romanarum ect 
Mosaicarum (tit. ii. No. 3, p. 189). 

107. Except on public occasions and in the 
actual exercise of his office. In publicis locis atque 
muncribus, atque actionibus patrum, jura cum 
filiorum qui in magistratQ sunt, potestatibus col- 
lata interquiescere paullulum et connivere, etc. 
(Aul. Gellius, Noctes Atticz, ii. 2). The Lessons of 
the philosopher ‘Taurus were justified by the old 
and memorable example of Fabius; and we may 
contemplate the same story in the style of Livy 
(xxiv. 44) and the homely idiom of Claudius 
Quadrigarius the annalist. 

108. See the gradual enlargement and security 
of the filial peeudzum in the Institutes (1. ii. tit. ix.), 
the Pandccts (I. xv. tit. 1, 1. xii. tit. i.), and the 
Code (L iv. tit. xxvi. xxvii). 

tog. The examples of Exixo and Arius are te- 
lated by Seneca (de Clementia, i. 14, 15), the 
former with horror, the latter with applause. 

130. Quod latronis magis quam patris jure cum 
inter fecisset, nam patria potestas in pietate debet 
non in atrocitate consistere (Marcian, Institut. 1. 
xiv. in Pandect. |. xIvin. tit. ix. leg. 5). 

1rt. The Pompetan and Cornelian laws de sze- 
aris and parricidts, are repeated, or rather abridyed, 
with the last supplements of Alexander Severus, 
Constantine, and Valentinian, in the Pandects (1. 
xlviti. tit. viii. ix.), and Code (I. ix. tit. xvi. xvil.). 
See likewise the ‘I heodosian Code (1. ix. tt. xiv. 
xv.), with Godefroy’s Commentary (tom. iii. p. 
84-113), who pours a flood of ancient and modern 
learning over these penal laws. 

112. When the Chremes of ‘Terence reproaches 
his wife for not obeying his orders and exposing 
their infant, he speaks like a father and a master, 
and silences the scruples of a foolish woman. Sce 
Apuleius (Metamorph. 1. x. p. 337, edit. Delphin.). 

113. The opinion of the lawyers, and the dis- 
cretion of the magistrates, had introduced in the 
time of ‘Tacitus some fcgal restraints, which might 
support his contrast of the boni mores of the Ger- 
mans to the bone leges alibi—that is to say, at 
Rome (de Moribus Germanorum, c. 19). ‘Ter- 
tullian (ad Nationes, |. i. c. 15) refutes his own 
charges, and those of his brethren, against the 
heathen jurisprudence. 

114. The wise and humane sentence of the 
civilian Paul (1. ii. Sententiarum in Pandect. 1. 
XXvV, tit. lii, leg. 4) is represented as a mere moral 
precept by Gerard Noodt (Opp. tom. i. in Julius 
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Paulus, p. 567-588, and Amica Responsio, p. 491- 
606), who maintains the opinion of Justus Lipsius 
(Opp. tom. ii. p. 409, ad Belgas, cent. i. epist. 85), 
and as a positive binding law by Bynkershoek (de 
Jure occidendi Liberos, Opp. tom. i. p. 318-340; 
Cure Secundz, p. 391-427). In a learned but 
angry controversy the two friends deviated into 
the opposite extremes. 

115. Dionys. Hal. 1. ii. p. 92, 93; Plutarch, in 
the life of Numa. TT cpa xal 7d 00s Kd@apoy 
cal GOcxrov éxl rh yayotvrs yéiveoOar. [Comp. Ly- 
curg. cum Numa, tom. i. p. 310, ed. Reiske.] 

116. Among the winter frumenta, the triticum, or 
bearded wheat; the silzgo, or the unbearded: the 
far, adorea, oryza, whose description perfectly tallies 
with the rice of Spain and Italy. 1 adopt this iden- 
tity on the credit of M. Paucton in his useful and 
laborious Métrologie (p. 517~—529). 

117. Aulus Gellius (Noctes Attic#, xviii. 6) 
gives a ridiculous definition of AZlius Melissus, 
Matrona, qua semel, materfamilas que sxpius 
peperit, as porcetra, and scropha in the sow kind. 
He then adds the genuine meaning, qu in matri- 
monium vel in manum convenissct. 

118, It was enough to have tasted wine, or to 
have stolen the key of the cellar (Plin. Hist. Nat. 
Xiv. 1g: 

119. Solon requires three payments per month. 
By the Misna, a daily debt was imposed on an idle, 
vigorous, young husband; twice a week on a citi- 
zen; once on a peasant; once in thitty days on a 
camel-driver; once in six months on a scaman. 
But the student or doctor was free from tribute; 
and no wife, if she received a weekly sustenance, 
could sue for a divorce; for one weck a vaw of ab- 
stinence was allowed. Polygamy divided, without 
multiplying, the duties of the husband (Selden, 
Uxor Ebraica, 1. iii. c. 6, in his works, vol. ii. p. 
717-720), 

120. On the Oppian law we may hear the miti- 
gating speech of Valerius Flaccus and the severe 
censorial oration of the elder Cato (Liv. xxiv. 
1-8). But we shall rather hear the polished his- 
torian of the eighth, than the rough orators of the 
sixth, century of Rome. ‘The principles, and even 
the style, of Cato are more accurately preserved by 
Aulus Gellius (x. 23). 

121, For the system of Jewish and Catholic mat- 
rimony, see Selden (Uxor Ebraica, Opp. vol. ii. p. 
529-860), Bingham (Christian Antiquities, 1. xxii.), 
and Chardon (Hist. des Sacremens, tom. vi.). 

122, The civil laws of marriage are exposed in 
the Institutes (J. i. tit. x.), the Pandcects (Ll. xxiii. 
xxiv. xxv.), and the Code (I. v.); but as the title de 
rit nuptiarum is yet imperfect, we are obliged to 
explore the fragments of Ulpian (tit. ix. p. 590, 
591), and the Collatio Legum Mosaicarum (tit. 
xvi. p. 790, 791) with the notes of Pithwus and 
Schulting {Jurispr. Ante-Justin.]. They find, in the 
Commentary of Servius (on the 1st Georgic and 
the 4th A&neid), two curious passages. 

123. According to Plutarch Romulus allowed 
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only three grounds of a divorce, drunkenness, 
adultery, and false keys. Otherwise, the husband 
who abused his supremacy forfeited half his goods 
to the wife, and half to the goddess Ceres, and 
offered a sacrifice (with the remainder?) to the 
terrestrial deities. This strange law was cither 
imaginary or transient. 

124. In the year of Rome 523, Spurius Cavilius 
Ruga repudiated a fair, a good, but a barren wife 
(Dionysius Hal. 1. ii. [c. 25] p. 93; Plutarch, in 
Numa {Lycurgus and Numa compared); Valerius 
Maximus, I. ii. c. 1 [§ 4]; Aulus Gellius, iv. 3). He 
was questioned by the censors, and hated by the 
people; but his divorce stood unimpeached in 
law. 

125. ———Sic fiunt octo mariti 

Quingue per autumnaos. 
(Juvenal, Satir. vi. 229.) 

A rapid succession, which niay yet be credible, as 
well as the non consulum numero, sed maritorum 
annos suos computant, of Seneca (de Beneficiis, 
iil. 16). Jerom saw at Rome a triumphant husband 
bury his twenty-first wife, who had interred 
twenty-two of his less sturdy predecessors (Opp. 
tom. i. p. go, ad Gerontiam). But the ten husbands 
in a month of the poet Martial is an extravagant 
hyperbole (1. vi. epigram 7). 

126. Sacellum V iriplace (Valerius Maximus, |. 
ii. c. 1 [§ 61, in the Palatine region, appears in the 
time of Theodosius, in the description of Rome by 
Publius Victor. 

127. Valerius Maximus, J. ii. c. 9 (§ 2). With 
some propriety he judges divorce more crimina} 
than celibacy: illo namque conjugalia sacra spreta 
tantum, hoc etiam injuriose tractata. 

128, Sec the Jaws of Augustus and his successors, 
in Heineccius, ad Legem Papiam-Poppzam, c. 
19, in Opp. tom. vi. P. i. p. 323 -333. 

129. Alix sunt Ieges C.rsarum, alix Christi: 
aliud Papinianus, aliud Paulus noster prxcipit (Jec- 
roi, tom. i. p. 198; Selden, Uxor Ebraica, 1. iui. c. 
31, p. 847-853). 

130. ‘he Institutes are silent; but we may con- 
sult the Codes of ‘Theodosius (1. il. tit. xvi. with 
Godefroy’s Commentary, tom. i. p. 311-313) and 
Justinian (1. v. tit. xvii.), the Pandects (1. xsiv. tit. 
ii.) and the Novels (Nii. exvil. CXxVIL cxxxiv. ext), 
Justinian fluctuated to the last between civil and 
ecclesiastical law. 

131. In pure Greek, roprela is not a common 
word; nor can the proper meaning, fornication, be 
strictly applied to matrimonial sin. In a figurative 
sense, how far, and to what offences, may it be ex- 
tended? Did Christ speak the Rabbinical or Svriac 
tongue? Of what original word is ropreia the 
translation? How variously is that Greek word 
translated in the versions ancient and modern! 
There are two (Mark x. 11, Luke xvi. 18) to one 
(Matthew xix. g) that such ground of divorce was 
not excepted by Jesus. Some critics have presumed 
to think, by an evasive answer, he avoided the giv- 
ing offence either to the school of Sammai or to 
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that of Hillel (Selden, Uxor Ebraica, |. iii. ¢. 18- 
22, 48, 31). 

132. The principles of the Roman jurisprudence 
are exposed by Justinian (Institut. |. i. tit. x.); and 
the laws and manners of the different nations of 
antiquity concerning forbidden degrees, etc., are 
copiously explained by Dr. 'Faylor in his Elements 
of Civil Law (p. 108, 314-339), a work of amusing 
though various reading, but which cannot be 
praised for philosophical precision. 

133. When her father Agrippa died (a.p. 44), 
Berenice was sixteen years of age (Joseph. tom. i. 
Antiquit. Judaic. |. xix. c. 9, p. 952, edit. Haver- 
camp.). She was therefore above fifty ycars old 
when Titus (A.D. 79) invitus invitam invisit. This 
date would not have adorned the tragedy or pas- 
toral of the tender Racine. 

134. The igyplia conjux of Virgil (Aincid, viii. 
688) secms to be numbered among the monsters 
who warred with Mark Antony against .\ugustus, 
the senate, and the gods of Italy. 

135. [The humble but legal rights of concubines 
and natural children are stated in the Institutes (I. 
i. tit. x.), the Pandects (I. i. tit. vii.), the Code (I. v. 
tit, xxv.), and the Novels (Ixsiv. Ixxxix.). [he re- 
searches of Heincccius and Giannone (ad Legem 
Juliam et Papiam-Poppzam, c. iv. p. 164-175, 
Opere Posthume, p. 108-158) illustrate this inter- 
esting and domestic subject. 

136. See the article of guardians and wards in 
the Institutes (I. i. tit. xiii.-xxvi.), the Pandects (1. 
“xvi. xxvii.), and the Code (L v. tit. xxviii.—lxx.). 

137. Institut. L. il. tit. 1. i. Compare the pure 
and precise reasoning of Caius and Heineccius (1. 
ii. tit. i, p. 69-91) with the loose prolixity of ‘The- 
ophilus (p. 207-265). The opinions of Ulpian are 
preserved in the Pandects (I. i. tit. viii. leg. 41, 
No. 1). ° 

138. The heredium of the first Romans is defined 
by Varro (de Re Rusticd, I. i. c. ii. p. 141, c. x. p. 
160, 161, edit. Gesner), and clouded by Pliny’s 
declamation (Hist. Natur. xviii. 2). A just and 
learned comment is given in the Administration 
des Terres chez Ices Romains (p. 12-66). 

139. The res mancifu is explained from faint and 
remote lights by Ulpian (Fragment. tit. xviii. 
(xix.] p. 618, 619) and Bynkershoek (Opp. tom. i. 
p. 306-315). The definition is somewhat arbitrary; 
and as none except myself have assigned a reason, 
I am diffident of my own. 

140. From this short prescription, Hume (Es- 
says, vol. i. p. 423) infers that there could not then 
be more order and settlement in Italy than now 
amongst the ‘lartars. By the civilian of his adver- 
sary Wallace he is reproached, and not without 
reason, for overlooking the conditions (Institut. 1. 
ii, tit. vi.). 

141. See the Institutes (1. i. [ii.) tit. iv. y.) and 
the Pandects (1. vii.). Noodt has composed a learned 
and distinct treatise de Usufructd (Opp. tom. i. p. 


387-478). 
142. The questions de Servitutibus are discussed, 
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in the Institutes (1. ii. tit. iii.) and Pandects (1, 
viii.). Cicero (pro MurenA, c. 9) and Lactantius 
(Institut. Divin. |. i. c. i.) affect to laugh at the in- 
significant doctrine, de aqué pluviA arcendaA, etc. 
Yet it might be of frequent use among litigious 
neighbours, both in town and country. 

143. Among the patriarchs, the first-born en- 
joyed a mystic and spiritual primogen‘ture (Gen- 
esis xxv. 31). In the land of Canaan he was 
entitled to a double portion of inheritance (Decu- 
teronomy xxi. 17, with Le Clerc’s judicious Com- 
mentary). 

144. At Athens the sons were equal; but the 
poor daughters were endowed at the discretion of 
their brothers. See the «xAypixol pleadings of 
Iszeus (in the seventh volume of the Greek Orators), 
illustrated by the version and comment of Sir 
William Jones, a scholar, a lawyer, and a man of 
genius. 

145. In England, the eldest son alone inherits 
all the land; a law, says the orthodox Judge Black- 
stone (Commentaries on the Laws of England, vol. 
ii. p. 215), unjust only in the opinion of younger 
brothers. It may be of some political use in sharp- 
ening their industry. 

146. Blackstone’s Tables (vol. ii. p. 202) repre- 
sent and compare the decrees of the civil with 
those of the canon and common law, A separate 
tract of Julius Paulus, de giadibus et affinibus, is 
inserted or abridged in the Pandects (1. xxxviii. tit. 
x. [leg. 10]). In the seventh degices he computes 
(No. 18) 1024 persons. 

147. The Voconian law was enacted in the vear 
of Rome 58}. ‘he younger Scipio, who was then 
17 years of age (Freinsheimius, Supplement. Liv- 
ian. xlvi. 44), found an occasion of exercising his 
gencrosity to his mother, sisters, etc. (Polybius, 
tom, in |. AN. p. 1453-1464, edit. Gronov. [xxxit. 
12], a domestic witness.) 

148. Legem Voconiain (Ernesti, Clavis Cicer- 
oniana) voce magna bonis latecribus (at sixty-five 
years of age) suasissem, says old Cato (de Senec- 
tute, c. 5). Aulus Gellius (sti. 13, xvii. 60) has saved 
soinc passages. 

149. See the law of succession in the Institutes of 
Caius (I. il. tit. viii, p. 130-144, [Schulting, Ju- 
rispr. Ante-Justin. Lips. 1737]) and Justiman (1. 
iii. tit. ivi. with the Greek version of 1 heophilus, 
P- 515-575, 588-boo), the Pandects (I. xxxviii. tit. 
vi-xvii.), the Code (I. vi. tit. Iv.-Ix.), and the 
Novels (cxviii.). ; 

150. That successign was the rule, testament the 
exception, is proved by Taylor (Elements of Civil . 
Law, p. 519-527), a learnecl, rambling, spirited 
writer. In the second‘and third hooks the method 
of the Institutes is dowbtiess preposterous; and the 
chancellor Daguesseau (CEuvres, tom. i. p. 275) 
wishes his countrymag Domat in the place of ‘Iri- 
bonian. Yet covenants before successtons is not surely 
the natural order of the civil laws. 

151. Prior examples of testaments are perhaps 
fabulous. At Athens a childless father only could 
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make a will (Plutarch. in Solon. See Isxus and 
Jones). 

152. The testament of Augustus is specificd by 
Suctonius (in August. c. 101, in Neron. c. 4), who 
may be studicd as a code of Roman antiquities. 
Plutarch (Opuscul. tom. ii. p. 976) is surprised 
brav 54 dscabhcas yodOwow, tréipovs pty arodelsrouct 
adnpovdpous, Erepor 52 wwdotoe ras obalas. ‘The Jan- 
guage of Ulpian (Fragment. tit. xx. [§ 2] p. 627, 
edit. Schulting) is almost too exclusive—solum in 
usd est. 

153. Justinian (Novell. cxv. c. 3, 4) enumerates 
only the public and private crimes, for which a son 
might likewise disinherit his father. 

154. The substrtutrons fidet-commissaires of the mod- 
ern civil law is a feudal idea grafted on the Roman 
Jurisprudence, and bears scarcely any resemblance 
to the ancient fidei-commissa (Institutions du 
Droit Francois, tom. i. p. 347-383; Denissart, Dé- 
cisions de Jurisprudence, tom. iv. p. 577-604). 
They were stretched to the fourth degree by an 
abuse of the clix. Novel; a partial, perplexed, 
declamatory law. 

155. Dion Cassius (tom. ii. 1. Ivi. [c. 10] p. 814, 
with Reimar’s Notes) specifies in Greek money 
the sum of 25,000 drachms. 

186. The revolutions of the Roman laws of inheri- 
tance are finely, though sometimes fancifully, de- 
duced by Montesquieu (The Spirit of Laws, |. xxvii.) 

157. Of the civil jurisprudence of successions, 
testaments, codicils, legacies, and trusts, the prin- 
cipals are ascertained in the Institutes of Caius (lL. 
ii. tit. ii.-viii. p. 91-144), Justinian (1. ii. tit. x.- 
xxv.), and ‘Theophilus (p. 328, 514); and the im- 
mense detail occupies twelve books (xxviil.-xxxix.) 
of the Pandects. 

158. The Institutes of Caius (I. ii. tit. ix. x. p. 
144-214), of Justinian (L iii. tit. xiv.-xxx. [xiii.- 
xxix.] 1. iv. tit. i.-vi.), and of [heophilus (p. 616- 
837), distinguish four sorts of obligations—aut re, 
aut verbis, aut deters, aut consensd: but I confess my- 
self partial to my own division. 

159. How much is the cool, rational evidence of 
Polybius (I. vi. {c. 56] p. 603, 1. xxxi. p. 1459, 
1460) superior to vaguc, indiscriminate applause 
—oinnium maxime et precipue fidem coluit (A. 
Gellius, xx. 1 [tom. ii. p. 289, ed. Bipont.)). 

160. The Jus Pretorium de Pactis et lransac- 
tionibus is a separate and satisfactory treatise of 
Gerard Noodt (Opp. tom. i. p. 483-564). And I 
will here observe that the universities of Holland 
and Brandenburg, in the beginning of the present 
century, appear to have studied the civil law on 
the most just and liberal principles. 

161. ‘he nice and various subject of contracts 
by consent is spread over four books (xvii.—xx.) of 
the Pandects, and is one of the parts best deserving 
of the attention of an English student. 

162. ‘he covenants of rent are defined in the 
Pandccts (Ir xix.) and the Code (I. iv. tit. Ixv.). 
‘Lhe quinquennium, or term of five years, appears 
to have been a custom rather than a law; but in 
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France all leases of land were determined in nine 
years. This limitation was removed only in the 
year 1775 (Encyclopédie Méthodique, tom. i. de 
la Jurisprudence, p. 668, 669); and I am sorry to 
observe that it yet prevails in the beauteous and 
happy country where I am permitted to reside. 

163. I might implicitly acquiesce in the sense 
and learning of the three books of G. Noodt, de 
foenore et usuris (Opp. tom. i. p. 175-268). ‘The 
interpretation of the asses or centesime usura at 
twelve, the unciaria at one per cent., is maintained 
by the best critics and civilians: Noodt (L. ii. c. 2, p. 
207), Gravina (Opp. p. 205, etc., 210), Heineccius 
(Antiquitat. ad Institut. I. iii. tit. xv.), Montes- 
quicu (The Spirit of Laws, 1. xxii. c. 22; Défense de 
PEsprit des Loix, tom. iii. p. 478, etc.), and above 
all John Frederic Gronovius (de Pecunia Veteri, 1. 
li. c. 13, p. 213-227, and his three Antexegeses, p. 
455-055), the founder, or at least the champion, of 
this probable opinion, which is, however, per- 
plexed with some difficulties. 

164. Primo xii Tabulis sancitum est ne quis un- 
ciario foenore amplius exerceret (Tacit. Annal. vi. 
16): Pour peu (says Montesquieu, The Spirit of 
Laws, |. xxii. c. 22) qu’on soit versé dans I’histoire de 
Rome, on verra qu'une pareille loi ne devoit pas 
étre Pouvrage des décemvirs. Was Tacitus igno- 
rant—or stupid? But the wiser and more virtuous 
patricians might sacrifice their avarice to their 
ambition, and might attempt to check the odious 
practice by such interest as no lender would ac- 
cept, and such penalties as no debtor would incur. 

165. Justinian has not condescended to give 
usury a place in his Institutes; but the necessary 
rules and restrictions are inserted in the Pandects 
(I. xxii. tit. i. ii.) and the Code (I. iv. tit. xxii. 
xxxiil.). 

166, ‘The fathers are unanimous (Barbeyrac, 
Morale des Péres, p. 144, etc.): Cyprian, Lactan- 
tius, Basil, Chrysostom (sce his frivolous argu- 
ments in Noodt, |. i. c. 7, p. 188), Gregory of 
Nyssa, Ambrose, Jerom, Augustin, and a host of 
councils and casuists. 

167. Cato, Seneca, Plutarch, have loudly con- 
demncd the practice or abuse of usury. According 
to the etymology of fenus and yoxos the principal 
is supposed to generate the interest: a breed of barren 
metal, exclaims Shakhspeare—and the stage is the 
echo of the public voice. 

168. Sir William Jones has given an ingenious 
and rational Essay on the Law of Bailment (Lon- 
don, 1781, p. 127, in 8vo.). He is perhaps the only 
lawyer equally conversant with the year-books of 
Westminster, the Commentaries of Ulpian, the 
Attic pleadings of Isszeus, and the sentences of 
Arabian and Persian cadhis. 

169. Noodt (Opp. tom. i. p. 137-172) has com- 
posed a separate treatise, ad Legem Aquiliam 
(Pandect. 1. ix. tit. ii.). 

170. Aulus Gellius (Noct. Attic. xx. 1 (tom. ii. p. 
284]) borrowed this story from the Commentaries 
of Q. Labco on the twelve tables. 
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171, The narrative of Livy (i. 28) is weighty and 
solemn. At tu dictis, Albane, maneres, is a harsh 
reflection, unworthy of Virgil’s humanity (Aincid. 
viii. 643). Heyne, with his usual good taste, ob- 
serves that the subject was too horrid for the shield 
of Aineas (tom. iii. p. 229). 

172. The age of Draco (Olympiad xxxix. 1) is 
fixed by Sir John Marsham (Canon Chronicus, p. 
593-596) and Corsini (Fasti Attici, tom. iii. p. 62). 
For his laws, see the writers on the government of 
Athens, Sigonius, Meursius, Potter, etc. 

173. The seventh, de delictis, of the twelve 
tables is delineated by Gravina (Opp. p. 292, 293, 
with a commentary, p. 214-230). .Aulus Gellius 
(xx. 1) and the Collatio Legum Mosaicarum et 
Romanarum afford much original information. 

174. Livy mentions two remarkable and flagi- 
tious eras, of 3000 persons accused, and of 190 
noble matrons convicted, of the crime of poisoning 
(xl. 43, viii. 18). Mr. Hume discriminates the ages 
of private and public virtue (Essays, vol. i. p. 22, 
23). I would rather say that such ebullitions of 
mischief (as in France in the year 1680) are acci- 
dents and prodigies which leave no marks on the 
manners of a nation. 

175. The twelve tables and Cicero (pro Roscio 
Amerino, c. 25, 26) are content with the sack; 
Seneca (Excerpt. Controvers. v. 4) adorns it with 
serpents; Juvenal pitics the guiltless monkey (in- 
noxia simia—Satir. xiii. 156). Adrian (apud Do- 
sitheum Magistrum, I, iii. c. 16, p. 874-876, with 
Schulting’s Note), Modestinus (Pandect. xlviii. 
tit. ix. leg. 9), Constantine (Cod. 1. ix. tit. xvii.), 
and Justinian (Institut. 1. iv. tit. xviii.), enumerate 
all the companions of the parricide. But this fanci- 
ful execution was simplified in practice. Hodie 
tamen vivi exuruntur vel ad bestias dantur (Paul. 
Sentent. Recept. I. v. tit. xxiv. p. 512, edit. Schul- 
ting [Jurispr. Amte-Justin.]). 

176. The first parricide at Rome was L. Ostius, 
after the second Punic war (Plutarch in the life 

of Romulus). During the Cimbric, P. Malleolus 
was guilty of the first matricide (Liv. Epitom. 1. 
Ixviii.). 

177. Horace talks of the formidine fustis (lL. ii. 
Epist. i. 154), but Cicero (de Republic, |. iv. apud 
Augustine, The City of God, ii. 9, in Fragment. 
Philosoph. tom. iii. p. 393, edit. Olivet) affirms 
that the decemvirs made libels a capital offence: 
cum perpaucas res capite sanxissent —perpaucas! 

178. Bynkershoek (Observat. Juris Rom. I. i. c. 
t, in Opp. tom. i. p. 9, 10, 11) labours to prove 
that the creditors divided ngt the body, but the 

price, of the insolvent debtor. Yet his interpreta- 
tion is one perpetual harsh metaphor; nor can he 
surmount the Roman authorities of Quintilian, 
Cecilius, Favonius, and Tertullian. Sce Aulus 
Gellius, Noct. Attic. xx. 1 [tom. ii. p. 285]. 

179. The first speech of Lysias (Reiske, Orator. 
Gratc. tom. v. p. 2-48) is in defence of a husband 
who had killed the adulterer. The rights cf hus- 
bands and fathers at Rome and Athens are dis- 
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cussed with much learning by Dr. Taylor (Lec- 
tiones Lysiacz,c. xi. in Reiske, tom. vi. p. 301-308). 

180. See Casaubon ad Athenzum, Lb. i. c. 5, p. 
1g. Percurrent raphanique mugilesque (Catull. 
[xv. 18] p. 41, 42, edit. Vossian.). Hunc mugilis 
intrat (Juvenal. Satir. x. 317). Hunc perminxere 
calones (Horat. 1. i. Satir. ii. 44). Familie stupran- 
dum dedit [objecit] ... fraudi non fuit (Val. 
Maxim. 1. vi. c. 1, No. 13). 

181. ‘This law is noticed by Livy (ii. 8) and Plu- 
tarch (in the life of Poblicola), and it fully justifies 
the public opinion on the death of Czsar, which 
Suetonius could publish under the Imperial gov- 
ernment. Jure cesus existimatur (in Julio, c. 76). 
Read the letters that passed between Cicero and 
Matius a few rnonths after the ides of March (ad 
Fam. xi. 27, 28). 

182. HWpadroe 5 "AOnvato: rév re cldnpov xarerro. 
Thucydid. 1. i. c. 6, ‘he historian who considers 
this circumstance as the test of civilisation would 
disdain the barbarism of a European court. 

183. He first rated at millzes ({800,000) the dam- 
ages of Sicily (Divinatio in Ccilium, c. 5), which 
he afterwards reduced to quadringenhes (£320,000 
—1 Actio in Verrem, c. 18), and was finally con- 
tent with éricies (£24,000). Plutarch (in the hie 
of Cicero) has not dissembled the popular suspi- 
cion and report. 

184. Verres lived near thirty years after his 
trial, till the second triumvirate, when he was pro- 
scribed by the taste of Mark Antony for the sake 
of his Corinthian plate (Plin. Hist. Natur. xxxiv. 3). 

185. Such is the number assigned by Valerius 
Maximus (I. ix. c. 2, No. 1). Florus (iii. 21) dis- 
tinguishes 2000 senators and knights. Appian (de 
Bell. Civil. 1. i. c. 95;'tom. ii. p. 133, edit. Schweig- 
hauser) more accurately computes 40 victims of 
the senatorian rank and 1600 of the equestrian 
census or order. 

186. For the penal laws (Leges Cornclizx, Pom- 
peiz, Julizx, of Sulla, Pompey, and the Cvrsais), 
see the sentences of Paulus (I. iv. tit. xviii.—xxx. p. 
497-528, edit. Schulting), the Gregorian Code 
(Fragment. l. xix. p. 705, 706, in Schulting), the 
Collatio Legum Mosaicarum et Romanarum (tit. 
i-xv.), the [heodosian Code (1. ix.), the Code of 
Justinian (1. ix.), the Pandects (xlviii.), the Insti- 
tutes (I. iv. tit. xvili.), and the Greek version of 
Theophilus (p. 917-926). 

187. It was a guardian who had poisoned his 
ward. ‘The critne wap atrocious: yet the punish- 
ment is reckoned by Suctonius (c. 9) among the 
acts in which Galba showed himself acer, vehe- 
mens, ct in delictis coercendis immodicus. 

188. The abactoreg or abigeatores, who drove 
one horse, or two mares or oxen, or five hogs, or 
ten goats, were subject to capital punishment. 
(Paul. Sentent. Recépt. 1. iv. tit. xviii. p. 497, 
498). Hadrian (ad Concil. Betica), most severe 
where the offence was most frequent, condemns 
the criminals, ad gladium, ludi damnationem (UI- 
pian, de Officio Proconsulis, L viii. in Collatione 
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Legum Mosaic. et Rom. tit. xi. p. 236 [ed. Can- 
negicter, 1774)). 

189. Till the publication of the Julius Paulus of 
Schulting (1. ii. tit. xxvi. p. 317-329), it was af- 
firmed and believed that the Julian laws punished 
adultery with death; and the mistake arose from 
the fraud or error of ‘Iribonian. Yet Lipsius had 
suspected the truth from the narratives of ‘Tacitus 
(Annal. ii. 50, iii. 24, iv. 42), and even from the 
practice of Augustus, who distinguished the érea- 
sonable frailties of his female kindred. 

190. In cases of adultery Severus confined to 
the husband the right of public accusation (Cod. 
Justinian. 1. ix. tit. ix. leg. 1). Nor is this privilege 
unjust—so different are the effects of male or 
female infidelity. 

191. Timon [{Timzus] (1. i.) and Theopompus 
(1. xliii. apud Athenzum, I. xii. p. 517 (c. 14, tom. 
iv. p. 422, ed. Schweigh.]) describe the luxury and 
lust of the Etruscans: vob piv rot ye xalpovaer 
ovvorres Tots rasol Kal rots mecpaxlors. Ahout the same 
period (a.u.c. 445) the Roman youth studied in 
Etruria (liv. ix. 36). 

192. ‘(he Persians had been corrupted in the 
same school: ax ‘EAAfver pabdyres macol ployorrat 
(Herodot. I. i. c. 135). A curious dissertation might 
be for.n«d on the introduction of pxderasty after 
the time of Homer, its progress among the Grecks 
of Asia and Europe, the vehemence of their pas- 
sions, and the thin device of virtue and friendship 
which amused the philosophers of Athens. But, 
scelera ostendi oportet dum puniuntur, abscondi 
flagitia. 

193. The name, the date, and the provisions of 
this law are equally doubtful (Gravina, Opp. p. 
432, 433; Heineccius, Hist. Jur. Rom. No. 108; 
Ernesti, Clav. Ciceron. in Indice Legum). But I 
will observe that the nefanda Venus of the honest 
German is styled arersa by the more polite Italian, 

194. See the oration of AEschines against the 
catamite Timarchus (in Reiske, Orator. Grec. 
tom. iii. p. 21-184). 

195. A crowd of disgraceful passages will force 
themselves on the memory of the classic reader: I 
will only remind him of the cool declaration of 
Ovid:— 

Odi concubitus qui non utrumque resolvunt. 
Hoc est quod puerfim tangar amore minus. 

196. Alius Lampridius, in Vit. Heliogabal. in 
Hist. August. p. 112. Aurelius Victor, in Philippo 
[de Cexsar. c. 28], Codex Theodos. 1. ix. tit. vii. 
leg. 6, and Godefroy’s Commentary, tom. iii. p. 
63. Theodosius abolished the subterrancous brothels 
of Rome, in which the prostitution of both sexes 
was acted with impunity. 

197. See the laws of Constantine and his suc- 
cessors against adultery, sodomy, etc., in the The- 
odosian (I. ix. tit. vii. leg. 7, 1. xi. tit. xxxvi. leg. 1, 
4) and Justinian Codes (I. ix. tit. ix. leg. 30, 31). 
These princes speak the language of passion as 
well as of justice, and fraudulently ascribe their 
own severity to the first Cesars. 
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198. Justinian, Novel. lxxvii. cxxxiv. cxli.; Pro- 
copius in Anecdot. c. 11, 16 (tom. iii. p. 76, 99, ed. 
Bonn], with the notes of Alemannus; Theophanes, 
p. 151 [ed. Par;. tom. i. p. 271, ed. Bonn]; Ced- 
renus, p. 368 (ed. Par.; tom. i. p. 645, ed. Bonn]; 
Zonaras, }. xiv. [c. 7] p. 64. 

199. Montesquicu, The Spirit of Laws, I. xii. ¢. 
6. That eloquent philosopher conciliates the rights of 
liberty and of nature, which should never be 
placed in opposition to each other. 

200. For the corruption of Palestine, 2000 years 
before the Christian era, see the history and laws 
of Moses. Ancient Gaul is stigmatised by Diodorus 
Siculus (tom. i. |. v. [c. 32] p. 356), China by the 
Mahometan and Christian travellers (Ancient Re- 
lations of India and China, p. 34, translated by 
Renaudot, and his bitter critic the Pére Premare, 
Lettres Edifiantes, tom. xix. p. 435), and native 
America by the Spanish historians (Garcilasso de 
la Vega, Il. iii. c. 13, Rycaut’s translation; and 
Dictionnaire de Bayle, tom. iii. p. 88). I believe. 
and hope, that the negroes, in their own country, 
were exempt from this moral pestilence. 

go1. The important subject of the public ques- 
tions and judgments at Rome is explained with 
much Jearning, and in a classic style, by Charles 
Sigonius (I. iii. de Judiciis, in Opp. tom. iii. p. 
679-864); and a good abridgment may be found 
in the République Romaine of Beaufort (tom. ii. I. 
v. p. 1-121). Those who wish for more abstruse 
law may study Noodt (de Jurisdictione et Imperio 
Libri duo, tom. i. p. 93-134), Heineccius (ad Pan- 
dect. |. i. et ii. ad Institut. 1. iv. tit. xvii. Element. 
ad Antiquitat.), and Gravina (Opp. 230-251). 

202. The office, both at Rome and in England, 
must be considered as an occasional duty, and not 
a magistracy or profession. But the obligation of a 
unanimous verdict is peculiar to our laws, which 
condemn the julyman to undergo the torture from 
whence they have exempted the criminal. 

203. We arc indebted for this interesting fact to 
a fragment of Asconius Pedianus, who flourished 
under the reien of liberius. The Joss of his Com- 
mentaries on the Orations of Cicero has deprived 
us of a valuable fund of historical and legal 
knowledge. 

204. Polyb. 1. vi. [c. 14] p. 643. The extension of 
the empire and city of Rome obliged the exile to 
seek a more distant place of retirement. 

205. Qui de se statucbant, humabantur corpora, 
manebant testamenta; pretium festinandi. Tacit. 
Annal. vi. 29, with the Notes of Lipsius. 

206. Julius Paulus (Sentent. Recept. 1. v. tit. 
xii. p. 476), the Pandects (I. xlviii. tit. xxi.), the 
Code (I. ix. tit. L.), Bynkershoek (tom. i. p. 59, 
Observat. J. C. R. iv. 4), and Montesquieu (The 
Spirit of Laws, |. xxix. c. 9), define the civil limita- 
tions of the liberty and privileges of suicide. The 
criminal penalties are the production of a later 
and darker age. 

207. Plin. Hist. Natur. xxxvi. 24. When he fa- 
tigued his subjects in building the Capitol, many 
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of the labourers were provoked to despatch them- 

selves: he nailed their dead bodies to crosses. 
208. The sole resemblance of a violent and pre- 

mature death has engaged Virgil (Aineid. vi. 434- 
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439) to confound suicides with infants, lovers, and 
persons unjustly condemned. Heyne, the best of 
his editors, is at a loss to deduce the idea, or ascer- 
tain the jurisprudence, of the Roman poet. 


Chapter XLV 


1. See the family of Justin and Justinian in the 
Familie Byzantine of Ducange, p. 89-101. The 
devout civilians, Ludewig (in Vit. Justinian. p. 
131) and Heineccius (Hist. Juris Roman. p. 374) 
have since illustrated the genealogy of their fa- 
vourite prince. 

2. In the story of Justin’s elevation I have trans- 
lated into simple and concise prose the eight hun- 
dred verses of the two first books of Corippus, De 
Laudibus Justini, Appendix Hist. Byzant. p. 401- 
416, Rome, 1777 [p. 166-187, ed. Bonn]. 

3. It is surprising how Pagi (Critica, in Annal. 
Baron. tom. ii. p. 639) could be tempted by any 
chronicles to contradict the plain and decisive text 
of Corippus (vicina dona, 1. ii. 354, vicina dies, 1. 
iv. 1), and to postpone, till a.p. 567, the consulship 
of Justin. 

4. Theophan. Chronograph. p. 205 [tom. i. p. 
374, ed. Bonn]. Whenever Cedrenus or Zonaras 
are mere transcribers, it is superfluous to allege 
their testimony. 

5. Corippus, 1. iii. 390. The unquestionable 
sense relates to the Turks, the conquerors of the 
Avars; but the word scultor has no apparent mean- 
ing, and the sole MS. of Corippus, from whence 
the first edition (1581, apud Plantin) was printed, 
is no longer visible. The last editor, Foggini of 
Rome, has inserted the conjectural emendation of 
soldan: but the proofs of Ducange (€Joinville, Dis- 
sert. xvi. p. 238- 240), for the early use of this title 
among the Turks and Persians, are weak or am- 
biguous. And I must incline to the authority of 
D’Herbelot (Bibliothéque Orient. p. 825), who 
ascribes the word to the Arabic and Chaldzan 
tongues, and the date to the beginning of the elev- 
enth century, when it was bestowed by the khalif 
of Bagdad on Mahmud, prince of Gazna, and con- 
qucror of India. 

6. For these characteristic speeches, compare 
the verse of Corippus (I. iii. 266-401) with the 
prose of Menander (Excerpt. Legation. p. 102, 
103 [ed. Par.; p. 287 sq., ed. Bonn). Their diversity 
proves that they did not copy each other; their re- 
semblance, that they drew from acommon original. 

4. For the Austrasian war, sec Menander (Ex- 
cerpt. Legat. p. tro [c. 11, p. 303, ed. Bonn])), 
Gregory of Tours (Hist. Franc. 1. iv. c. 29), and 
Paul the Deacon (de Gest. Langobard. 1. ii. c. 10). 

8. Paul Warnefrid, the deacon of Friuli, de Gest. 
Langobard. 1. i. c. 23, 24. His pictures of national 
manners, though rudely sketched, are more lively 
and faithful than those of Bede or Gregory of 
Tours. 


g. The story is told by an impostor (Theophy- 
lact. Simocat. 1. vi. c. 10 [p. 261, ed. Bonn]); but 
he had art enough to build his fictions on public 
and notorious facts. 

10. It appears from Strabo (1. vii.], Pliny [I. vii. 
c. 11], and Ammianus Marcellinus (lL. xxvii.], that 
the same practice was common among the Scythian 
tribes (Murato1i, Scriptores Rer. Italic. tom. i. p. 
424). ‘he scalps of North America are likewise 
trophies of valour. The skull of Cunimund was 
preserved above two hundred years among the 
Lombards; and Paul himself was one of the guests 
to whom Duke Ratchis exhibited this cup on a 
high festival (1. ii. c. 28). 

11. Paul, 1. i. c. 27. Menander, in Excerpt. Le- 
gat. p. 110, 111 [p. 303, 304, ed. Bonn). 

12, Ut hactenus etiam tam apud Bajoariorum 
gentem, quam et Saxonum, sed et alios ¢jusdem 
linguz homines ... in corum carminibus cele- 
bretur. Paul. |. i. c. 27. He died A.v. 799 (Mura- 
tori, in Priefat. tom. i. p. 397). These German songs, 
some of which might be as old as ‘Tacitus (de Mor- 
ibus Germ. c. 2), were compiled and transcribed 
by Charlemagne. Barbara et antiquissima car- 
mina, quibus vcterum 1egum actus et bella cane- 
bantur scripsit memoriaque mandavit (Eginard, 
in Vit. Carol. Magn. c. 29, p. 130, 131). Lhe 
poems, which Goldast commends (Animadveis. 
ad Eginard. p. 207), appear to be recent and con- 
temptible romances. 

13. Lhe other nations are rehearsed by Paul (1. 
ii. c. 6, 26). Muratori (Antichita Italiane, tom. i. 
dissert. i. p. 4) has discovered the village of the 
Bavarians, three miles from Modena. 

14. Gregory the Roman (Dialog. 1. iii. c. 27, 28, 
apud Baron. Annal. Eccles. a.p. 579, No. 10) sup- 
poses that they likewise adored this she-goat. I 
know but of one religion in which the god and the 
victim are the same. 

15. The charge of the deacon against Narses (I. 
ii, c. §) may be groundless; but the weak apology 
of the cardinal (Baroy. Annal. Eccles. a.p. 567, 
No. 8-12) is rejected by the best critics—Pagi 
(tom. ii. p. 639, 640), Muratori (Annali d’Italia, 
tom. v. p. 160-163), amd the last editors, Horatius 
Blancus (Script. Rerum Italic. tom. i. p. 427, 428) 
and Philip Argelatus (Sigon. Opera, tom. ii. p. 11, 
12). ‘The Narses who agsisted at the coronation of 
Justin (Corippus, |. iii. 221) is clearly understood 
to be a different person. 

16. ‘The death of Narses is mentioned by Paul, 
L. ii. c. 11, Anastas. in Vit. Johan. iii. p. 43. Age 
nellus, Liber Pontifical. Raven. [c. 3 fin] in Script, 
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Rer. Italicarum, tom. ii. part i. p. 114, 124. Yet I 
cannot believe with Agnellus that Narses was 
ainety-five years of age. Is it probable that all his 
exploits were performed at fourscore? 

17. The designs of Narses and of the Lom- 
bards for the invasion of Italy are exposed in 
the last chapter of the first book, and the seven 
first chapters of the second book, of Paul the 
Deacon. 

18. Which fron this translation was called New 
Aquileia (Chron, Venet. p. 3). The patriarch of 
Grado soon became the first citizen of the re- 
public (p. 9, etc.), but his seat was not removed to 
Venice till the year 1450. He is now decorated 
with titles and honours; but the genius of the 
church has bowed to that of the state, and the gov- 
e:nment of a catholic city is strictly presbyterian. 
[homassin, Discipline de PEglise, tom. i. p. 156, 
157, 161-165. Amelot de la Houssaye, Gouverne- 
ment de Venise, tom. i. p. 256-261. 

19. Paul has given a description of Italy, as it 
was then divided, into cighteen regions (I. ii c. 
14-24). Lhe Dissertatio Chorographica de Italia 
Medii Avi, by Father Beretti, a Benedictine monk, 
and regius professor at Pavia, has been usefully 
consulted. 

20 Fr. the conquest of Italy, see the original 
materials of Paul (1. ii. c. 7-10, 12, 14, 25, 26, 27), 
the eloquent narrative of Sigonius (tom. ii. de 
Regno ltaliz, Ll. i. p. 13-19), and the correct and 
critical review of Muratori (Annali d'Italia, tom. 
v. p. 164-180). 

21. The classical reader will recollect the wife 
and murder of Candaulcs, so agreeably told in the 
first book of Herodotus [c. 8, sqq.]. ‘The choice of 
Gyges, aipterat abrds wepieivar, may serve as the 
excuse of Precedeus; and this soft insinuation of an 
odious idea has been imitated by the best writcrs 
of antiquity (Grzvius, ad Ciccron. Orat. pro Mi- 
lone, c. 10). 

22. See the history of Paul, I. ii. c. 28-32. I have 
borrowed some interesting circumstances from the 
Liber Pontificalis of Agnellus [c. 4] in Script. Rer. 
Ital. tom. ii. p. 124. Of all chronological guides 
Muratori is the safest. 

23. The original authors for the reign of Justin 
the younger are Evagrius, Hist. Eccles. l. v. c. 1- 
12; Theophanes, in Chionograph. p. 204-210 
({tom. i. p. 373, sqgq., ed. Bonn]; Zonaras, tom. ii. 1. 
xiv, {c. 10] p. 70-72; Cedrenus, in Compend. p. 
388-392 [tom. i. p. 680-688, ed. Bonn]. 

23a, Dispositor que novus sacre: Baduarius 

aulee. 
Successor soceri mox factus Cura-palatf. 
—Corippus. 

Baduarius is enumerated among the descendants 
and allies of the house of Justinian. A family of 
noble Venetians (Casa Badorro) built churches and 
gave dukes to the republic as early as the ninth 
century; and, if their descent be admitted, no 
kings in Europe can produce a pedigree so ancient 
and illustrious. Ducange, Fam. Byzantin. p. 99. 
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Amelot de la Houssaye, Gouvernement de Venise, 
tom. ii. p. 555. 

24. The praise bestowed on princes before their 
elevation is the purest and most weighty. Corippus 
has celebrated ‘Tiberius at the time of the accession 
of Justin (1. i. 212-222). Yet even a captain of the 
guards might attract the flattery of an African 
exile. 

25. Evagrius (I. v. c. 13) has added the reproach 
to his ministers. He applies this speech to the cere- 
mony when ‘Tiberius was invested with the ragk of 
Cesar. The loose expression, rather than the posi- 
tive error, of Theophanes, etc., has delayed it to 
his Augustan investiture, immediately before the 
death of Justin. 

26. Theophylact Simocatta (1. iii. c. 11 [p. 196, 
ed. Bonn]) declares that he shall give to posterity 
the speech of Justin as it was pronounced, without 
attempting to correct the imperfections of lan- 
guage or rhetoric. Perhaps the vain sophist would 
have been incapable of producing such sentiments. 

27. For the character and reign of Tiberius see 
Evagrius, |. v. c. 13; Vheophylact. L. iii. c. 12, etc.; 
‘Theophanes, in Chron. p. 210-213 (ed. Par.; tom. 
i. p. 382-388, ed. Bonn]; Zonaras, tom. ii. 1. xiv. 
[c. 11] p. 72; Cedrenus, p. 392 [tom. i. p. 688, ed. 
Bonn]; Paul Warnefiid, de Gestis Langobard. I. 
iii. c. 1, 12. ‘The deacon of Forum Julii appears 
to have possessed some curious and authentic 
facts. 

28. It is therefore singular enough that Paul (1. 
iii. c. 15) should distinguish him as the first Greck 
emperor—primus ex Grecorum genere in Im- 
perio cofstitutus [confirmatus]. His immediate 
ptedecessors had indeed been born in the Latin 
provinces of Europe: and a various reading, in 
Gracoium Imperio, would apply the expression 
to the empire rather than the prince. 

29. Consult, for the character and reign of 
Maurice, the fifth and sixth books of Evagrius, 
particularly 1. vi. c. 1: the eight books of his prolix 
and florid history by Theophylact Simocatta; The- 
ophancs, p. 213, etc, [tom. i. p. 288, sgq¢., ed. 
Bonn]; Zonaras, tom. ii. 1. xiv. [c. 12] p. 73; Ced- 
renus, p. 394 (tom. i. p. 691, ed. Bonn]. 

30. Abroxpatwp Sytws ‘yerduevos ry ey dxdoKxpa- 
relay Tay wat tx rhs oixelas éLevnAaryoe YuXnNs’ apt- 
oronparelay 5é dy rots éavrod Aoyiopols KaTagTHha Gue- 
vos (I. vi. c. 1]. Evagrius composed his history in 
the twelfth year of Maurice; and he had been so 
wisely indiscreet that the emperor knew and re- 
warded his favourable opinion (I. vi. c. 24). 

31. The Columna Rhegina, in the narrowest 
part of the Faro of Messina, one hundred stadia 
from Rhegium itself, is frequently mentioned in 
ancient geography. Cluver. Ital. Antiq. tom. ti. p. 
1295; Lucas Holsten. Annotat. ad Cluver. p. 301; 
Wesseling, Itinerar. p. 106. 

32. ‘The Greek historians afford some faint hints 
of the wars of Italy (Menander, in Excerpt. Legat. 
p. 124, 126 [p. 327, 331, ed. Bonn]; Theophylact, 
L. iii. c. 4 [p. 120, ed. Bonn)). The Latins are more 
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3 and especially Paul Warnefrid (1. iii. 
c. 13-34), who had read the more ancient histories 
of Secundus and Gregory of Tours. Baronius pro- 
duces some letters of the popes, etc.; and the times 
are measured by the accurate scale of Pagi and 
Muratori. 

33. ‘The papal advocates, Zacagni and Fontanini, 
might justly claim the valley or morass of Come 
machio as a part of the exarchate. But the am- 
hition of including Modena, Reggio, Parma, and 
Placentia, has darkened a geographical question 
somewhat doubtful and obscure. Even Muratori, 
as the servant of the house of Este, is not free from 
partiality and prejudice. 

34. See Brenckman, Dissert. Ima. de Republica 
Amalphitana, p. 1-42, ad calcem Hist. Pandect. 
Florent. 

35. Gregor. Magn. }. iil. Epist. 23, 25, 26, 27. 

36. I have described the state of Italy from the 
excellent Dissertation of Beretti. Giannone (Istoria 
Civile, tom. i. p. 374-387) has followed the learned 
Camillo Pellegrini in the geography of the king- 
dom of Naples. After the loss of the true Calabria 
the vanity of the Grecks substituted that name in- 
stead of the more ignoble appellation of Bruttiuim; 
and the change appcars to have taken place before 
the time of Charlemagne (Eginard, p. 75 [c. 15]). 

37. Maffei (Verona Illustrata, part i. p. 310- 
321) and Muratori (Antichita Italiane, tom. ii. 
Dissertazione xxxii. xxxiii. p. 71-365) have as- 
serted the native claims of the Italian idiom: the 
former with enthusiasm, the latter with discretion: 
both with learning, ingenuity, and truth. 

38. Paul, de Gest. Langobard. 1. iii. & 5, 6, 7. 

39. Paul, L ii. c. 9. He calls these families or 
generations by the Teutonic name of Faras, which 
is likewise used in the Lombard laws. ‘The humble 
deacon was not insensible of the nobility of his own 
race. See I. iv. c. 39. 

40, Compare No. 3 and 177 of the Laws of 
Rotharis. 

41. Paul, 1. ii. c. 31, 32, L. iii. c. 16. The Laws of 
Rotharis, promulgated a.p. 643, do not contain 
the smallest vestige of this payment of thirds; but 
they preserve many curious circumstances of the 
atate of Italy and the manners of the Lombards. 

42, The studs of Dionysius of Syracuse, and his 
frequent victories in the Olympic games, had dif- 
fused among the Greeks the fame of the Venetian 
horses; but the breed was extinct in the time of 
Strabo (L v. p. 325 [p. 212, ed. Casaub.}). Gisulf 
obtained from his uncle generosarum equarum 
greges. Paul, |. ii. c. 9. ‘The Lombards afterwards 
introduced caballi silvatici—wild horses, Paul. L 
iv.c. ri. 

43. Tunc (a.p. 596) primum, bubali in Italiam 
delati Italiz populis miracula fuere (Paul Warne- 
frid, I. iv. c. «1). The buffaloes, whose native cli- 
mate appears to be Africa and India, are unknown 
to Europe, except in Italy, where they are num- 
erous and useful. ‘The ancients were ignoraat of 
these animals, unless Aristotle (History of Animals, 
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ii. r. 499° 4) has described them as the wild oxen of 
Arachosia. See Buffon, Hist. Naturelle, tom. xi. 
and Supplement, tom. vi. Hist. Générale des Voy- 
ages, tom. i. p. 7, 481, li. 105, ili. 291, iv. 234, 461, 
V. 193, Vi. 491, Vili. 400, x. 666; Pennant’s Quad- 
rupedes, p. 24; Dictionnaire d’Hist. Naturelle, 
par Valmont de Bomare, tom. ii. p. 74. Yet I 
must not conceal the suspicion that Paul, by a vul- 
gar crror, may have applied the name of 
bubalus to the aurochs, or wild bull, of ancient 
Germany. 

44. Consult the twenty-first Dissertation of Mu- 
ratori. 

45. Their ignorance is proved by the silence 
even of those who professedly treat of the arts of 
hunting and the history of animals. Aristotle (His- 
tory of Animals, ix. 36. 620° 33 ff.,’and the Notes of 
his last editor, M. Camus, tom. ii. p. 314), Pliny 
(Hist. Natur. 1. x. c. 10), Aélian (de Natur. Ani- 
mal, |. ii. c. 42), and perhaps Homer (Odyss. xxii. 
302-306), describe with astonishment a tacit 
league and common chase between the hawks and 
the Ihracian fowlers. 

46. Particularly the gerfaut, or gyrfalcon, of the 
size of a small caglc. See the animated description 
of M. de Buffon, Hist. Naturelle, tom. xvi. p. 239, 
etc. 

47. Script. Rerum Italicarum, tom. i. part ii. p. 
129. ‘I his 1s the sixteenth law of the emperor Lewis 
the Pious. His father Charlemagne had falconers 
in his houschold as well as huntsmen (Mémoires 
sur PAncienne Chevalerie, par M. de St. Palaye, 
tom, iii. p. 175). I observe in the Laws of Rotharis 
a more early mention of the art of hawking (No. 
322); and in Gaul, in the fifth century, it is cele- 
brated by Sidonius Xpollinaris among the talents 
of Avitus (202-207). 

48. ‘The epitaph of Droctulf (Paul, 1. iii. c. 19) 
may be applied to many of his countrymen:— 

Terribilis visu facies, sed inente benignus 
Longaque robusto pectore barba fuit. 
The portraits of the old Lombards might still be 
seen in the palace of Monza, twelve miles from 
Milan, which had been founded or restored by 
queen Theudelinda (1. iv. 22, 23). See Muratori, 
tom. i. dissertaz. xxiii. p. 300. 

49. [he story of Autharis and Theudelinda is 
related by Paul, |. iii. c. 29, 34; and any fragment 
of Bavarian antiquity excites the indefatigable 
diligence of the Count de Buat, Hist. des Peuples 
de P Europe, tom. xi. p. 595-635, tom. xii. p. 1-53. 

50. Giannone (Istoria Civile di Napoli, tom. i. 
p. 263) has justly censured the impertinence of 
Boccaccio (Gio. iii. Novel. 2), who without right 
or truth, or pretence, has given the pious quecn 
Theudelinda to the asms of a muleteer. 

51. Paul, 1. iii. c. 16. The first dissertations of 
Muratori, and the first volume of Giannone’s his- 
tory, may be consulted for the state of the kingdom 
of Italy. 

52. fhe most accurate edition of the Laws of 
the Lombards is to be found in the Scriptores Re- 
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rum Italicarum, tom. i. part ii. p. 1-181, collated 
from the most ancient MSS.,, and illustrated by the 
critical notes of Muratori. 

53. Montesquieu, The Spirit of Laws, |. xxviii. c. 
1. Les loix des Bourguignons sont assez judicicuses ; 
celles de Rotharis et des autres princes Lombards 
le sont encore plus. 

54. See Leges Rotharis, No. 379, p. 47. Striga is 
used as the name of a witch. It is of the purest 
classic origin (Horat. epod. v. 20; Petron. c. 134); 
and from the words of Petronius (quz striges co- 
mederunt nervos tuos.’) it may be inferred that the 
prejudice was of Italian rather than barbaric ex- 
traction. 

55. Quia incerti sumas de judicio Dei, et multos 
audivimus pcr pugnam sine justa caus4 suam 
causam perdere. Sed propter consuetudinem gen- 
tem nostram Langobardorum legem impiam ve- 
tare non possumus. See p. 74, No. 65, of the Laws 
of Liutprand, promulgated a.p. 724. 

5b. Read the history of Paul Warnefrid; par- 
ticularly 1. ii. c. 16. Baronius rejects the praise, 
which appears to contradict the invectives, of pope 
Gregory the Great; but Muratori (.Annali d'Italia, 
tom. v. p. 217) presumes to insinuate that the 
saint may have magnified the faults of Arians and 
enemict 

57. Lhe passages of the homilies of Gregory 
which represent the miserable state of the city and 
country are transcribed in the Annals of Baronius, 
A.D. 590, No. 16, A.D. 595, No. 2, etc. ete. 

58. Lhe inundation and plague were reported 
by a deacon, whom his bishop, Gregory of Lours, 
had despatched to Rome for some relics, The in- 
genious inessenger embellished his tale and the 
river with a great dragon and a train of little ser- 
pents (Greg. ‘Luron. I. x. c. 1). 

59. Gregory of Rome (Dialog. I. ii. c. 15) relates 
a mncmorable prediction of St. Benedict. Roma a 
Gentihbus (gentilbus] non exterminabitur sed tem- 
pestatibus, coruscis turbinibus ac terra moti [fati- 
gata] in semetipsa marcescet. Such a prophecy 
inelts into true history, and becomes the evidence 
of the fact after which it was invented. 

bo. Quia in uno se ore cum Jovis laudibus, 
Christi laudes non capiunt, et quam grave nefan- 
duimque sit episcopis canere quod nec laico re- 
ligios conveniat, ipse considera (1. ix. Ep. 4). Lhe 
wiitings of Gregory himself attest his innocence of 
any classic taste or literature. 

61. Bayle (Dictionnaire Critique, tom. ii. p. 
598, 599), in a very good article of Grégorre I., has 
quoted, for the buildings and statues, Platina in 
Gregorio I.; for the Palatine library, John ef Salis- 
bury (de Nugis Curialium, 1. ii. c. 26); and for 
Livy, Antoninus of Florence: the oldest of the 
three lived in the twelfth century. 

62. Gregor. |. iii. Epist. 24, Indict. 1a, etc. [I. iv. 
Ep. 30, ed. Bened.]. From the Epistles of Gregory, 
and the eighth volume of the Annals of Baronius, 
the pious reader may collect the particles of holy 
iron which were inserted in keys or crosses of gold, 
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and distributed in Britain, Gaul, Spain, Africa, 
Constantinople, and Egypt. The pontifical smith 
who handled the file must have understood the 
miracles which it was in his own power to operate 
or withhold; a circumstance which abates the 
superstition of Gregory at the expense of his 
veracity. 

63. Besides the Epistles of Gregory himself, 
which are methodised by Dupin (Bibliothéque 
Ecclés. tom. v. p. 103-126), we have three Lives of 
the pope; the two first written in the eighth and 
ninth centuries (de ‘I'riplici Vita St. Greg. Preface 
to the fourth volume of the Benedictine edition) 
by the deacons Paul (p. 1-18) and John (p. 19- 
188), and containing much original, though doubt- 
ful, evidence; the third, a long and laboured com- 
pilation by the Benedictine editors (p. 199-305). 
The Annals of Baronius are a copious but partial 
history. His papal prejudices are tempered by the 
good sense of Fleury (Hist. Ecclés. tom. viii.), and 
his chronology has been rectified by the criticism 
of Pagi and Muratori. 

64. John the deacon has described them like an 
eye-witness (1. iv. c. 83, 84); and his description is 
illustrated by Angelo Rocca, a Roman antiquary 
(St. Greg. Opera, tom. iv. p. 312-326), who ob- 
serves that some mosaics of the popes of the sev- 
enth century are still preserved in the old churches 
of Rome (p. 321-323). The same wails which rep- 
resented Gregory’s family arc now decorated with 
the martyrdom of St. Andrew, the noble contest of 
Domenichino and Guido. 

65. Disciplinis vero liberalibus, hoc est gram- 
matic, rhetorica, dialectica ita a puero est insti- 
tutus, ut quamvis co tempore florerent adhuc Ro- 
mz studia literarum, tamen nulli in urbe ipsa se- 
cundus putarctur. Paul. Diacon. in Vit. S. Gregor. 
Cc. 2. 

66. The Benedictines (Vit. Greg. 1. i. 205-208) 
labour to reduce the monasteries of Gregory within 
the rule of their own order: but, as the question is 
confessed to be doubtful, it is clear that these pow- 
erful monks are in the wrong. See Butler’s Lives of 
the Saints, vol. iii. p. 145: a work of merit: the 
sense and learning belong to the author—his prej- 
udices are those of his protession. 

67. Monaste1ium Gregorianum in ejusdem Beat 
Gregorii edibus ad clivum Scauri prope ecclesiam 
SS. Johannis et Pauli in honorem St. Andra (John, 
in Vit. Greg. 1. i. c. 6; Greg. 1. vii. Epist. 13). [huis 
house and monastery were situate on the side of 
the Czlian hill which fronts the Palatine; thev are 
now occupied by the Camaldoli: San Gregorio 
triumphs, and St. Andrew has retired to a small 
chapel. Nardini, Roma Antica, L ili. c. 6, p. 100: 
Descrizione di Roma, tom. i. p. 442-446. 

68. ‘The Lord’s prayer consists of half a dozen 
lines; the Sacramentarius and Antiphonarius of 
Gregory fill 880 folio pages (tom. iii. P. i. p. 1-880); 
yet these only constitute a part of the Ordo Romanus, 
which Mabillon has illustrated and Flicury has 
abridged (Hist. Ecclés, tom. viii. p. 199-152). 
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69. I learn from the Abbé Dubos (Réflexions 
sur la Poésie et la Peinture, tom. iii. p. 174, 175) 
that the simplicity of the Ambrosian chant was 
confined to four modes, while the more perfect har- 
mony of the Gregorian comprised the eight modes 
or fifteen chords of the ancient music. He observes 
(p. 332) that the connoisseurs admire the preface 
and many passages of the Gregorian office. 

70. John the deacon (in Vit. Greg. 1. ii. c. 7) ex- 
presses the early contempt of the Italians for tra- 
montane singing. Alpina scilicet corpora vocum 
suaruim tonitruis altisone perstrepentia, suscept 
modulationis dulcedinem proprie non resultant: 
quia bibuli gutturis barbara feritas dum inflexion- 
ibus ¢t repercussionibus mitem nititur edere can- 
tilenam, naturali quodam fragore, quasi plaustra 
per gradus confuse sonantia, rigidas voces jactat, 
etc. In the time of Charlemagne, the Franks, 
though with some reluctance, admitted the justice 
of the reproach. Muratori, Dissert. xxv. 

71. A French critic (Petrus Gussanvillus, Opera, 
tom. ii. p. 105-112) has vindicated the right of 
Gregory to the entire nonsense of the Dialogues. 
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Dupin (tom. v. p. 138) does not think that any one 
will vouch for the truth of all these miracles: I 
should like to know how many of them he believed 
himself, 

72. Baronius is unwilling to expatiate on the 
care of the patrimonies, lest he should betray that 
they consisted not of kengdoms but farms. ‘The French 
writers, the Benedictine editor (tom. iv. L iii. p. 
272, etc.), and Fleury (tom. viii. p. 29, etc.), are 
not afraid of entering into these humble, though 
useful, details; and the humanity of Fleury dwells 
on the social virtues of Gregory. 

73. I much suspect that this pecuniary fine on 
the marriages of villains produced the famous, and 
often fabulous, right, de cusssage, de marquette, etc. 
With the consent of her husband, a handsome 
bride might commute the payment in the arms of 
a young landlord, and the mutual favour might 
afford a precedent of local rather than legal 
tyranny. 

74. Lhe temporal reign of Gregory I. is ably ex- 
posed by Sigonius in the first book, de Regno 
Italiz. See his works, tom. ii. p. 44~75. 
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t, Missisqui ... reposcerent ... veteres Per- 
sarum ac Macedonum terminos, seque invasurum 
possessa Cyro et post Alexandro, per vaniloquen- 
tiam ac minas jaciebat. ‘l'acit. Annal. vi. 31. Such 
was the language of the Arsacides: I have repeatedly 
marked the lofty claims of the Sassanans. 

2. See the embassies of Menander, extracted 
and preserved in the tenth century by the order of 
Constantine Porphyrogenitus. 

3. [he general independence of the Arabs, 
which cannot be admitted withoyt many limita- 
tions, is blindly asserted in a separate dissertation 
of the authors of the Universal History, vol. xx. p. 
196-250. A perpetual miracle is supposed to have 
guarded the prophecy in favour of the posterity of 
Ishmael; and these learned bigots are not afraid to 
risk the truth of Christianity on this frail and 
slippery foundation. 

4. D’Herbelot, Biblioth. Orient. p. 477; Pocock, 
Specimen Hist. Arabum, p. 64, 65. Father Pagi 
(Critica, tom. ii. p. 646) has proved that, after ten 
years’ peace, the Persian war, which continued 
twenty years, was renewed A.D, 571. Mahomet was 
born a.D. 569, in the year of the elephant, or the 
defeat of Abrahah (Gagnier, Vie de Mahomet, 
tom. i. p. 89, 90, 98); and this account allows two 
years for the conquest of Yemen. 

5. He had vanquished the Albanians, who 
brought into the field 12,000 horse and 60,000 
foot; but he dreaded the multitude of venomous 
reptiles, whose existence may admit of some 
doubt, as well as that of the neighbouring Ama- 
zons. Plutarch, in [The Lives of the Noble Gre- 
cians and Romans} Pompey. 


6. In the history of the world I can only perceive 
two navies on the Caspian: 1. Of the Macedonians, 
when Patrocies, the acimiral of the kings of Syria, 
Seleucus and Antiochus, descended most probably 
the river Oxus, from the confines of India (Plin. 
Hist. Natur. vi. 21). 2. Of the Russians, when 
Peter the First conducted a fleet and army from 
the neighbourhood of Moscow to the coast of 
Persia (Bell’s ‘Lravels, vol. ii. p. 325-352). He 
justly observes that such martial pomp had never 
becn displayed on the Volga. 

7. For these Persian wai3 and treaties, see Mc- 
nander, in Excerpt. Legat. p. 113-125 [p. 311- 
331, ed. Bonn]; ‘Theophanes Byzant. apud Pho- 
tium, cod. lxiv. p. 77, 80, 81 [p. 26, 27, ed. Bekk. ]; 
Evagrius, l. v.c. 7-15; Lheophylact, 1. iii. c. 9-16; 
Agathias, |. iv. (c. 29] p. 140 [p. 271, ed. Bonn]. 

8. Buzurg Mihir may be considered, in his 
character and station, as the Seneca of the East: 
but his viitues, and perhaps his faults, are Jess 
known than those of the Roman, who appears to 
have been much more loquacious. ‘Lhe Persian 
sage was the person who imported from India the 
game of chess and the fables of Pilpay. Such has 
been the fame of his wisdom and virtues, that the 
Christians claim him as a believer in the Gospel; 
and the Mohammedans revere Buzurg as a pre- 
mature Musulman. DtHerhelot, Bilbliothéque Ori- 
entale, p. 218. . 

g. See the imitation of Scipio in Theophylact, 1. 
i. c. 14; the image of Christ, 1. ii. c. 3. Hereafter I 
shall speak more amply of the Christian images~1 
had almost said sdofs. This, if I am not mistaken, is 
the oldest dxeporolnrog of divine manufacture; but 
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in the next thousand years, many others issued 
from the same workshop. 

10. Ragz, or Rei, is mentioned in the apocryphal 
book of ‘Tobit as already flourishing 700 years be- 
fore Christ, under the Assyrian empire. Under the 
foreign names of Europus and Arsacia, this city, 
500 stadia to the south of the Caspian gates, was 
successively embellished by the Macedonians and 
Parthians (Strabo, |. xi. p. 796 [p. 524, ed. Ca- 
saub.]). Its grandeur and populousness in the 
ninth century is exaggerated beyond the bounds 
of credibility; but Rei has been since ruined by 
wars and the unwholesomeness of the air. Chardin, 
Voyage en Perse, tom. i. p. 279, 280; D’Her)beclot, 
Biblioth. Oriental. p. 714. 

rr, Theophylact, |. iii. c. 18 [p. 153, ed. Bonn]. 
The story of the seven Persians is told in the third 
book of Herodotus; and their noble descendants 
are often mentioned, especially in the fragments 
of Ctesias. Yet the independence of Otanes (He- 
rodot. I. iii. c. 83, 84) is hostile to the spirit of des- 
potism, and it may not seem probable that the 
seven families could survive the revolutions of 
eleven hundred years. ‘They might however be 
represented by the seven ministers (Brisson, de 
Regno Persico, |. i. p. 190); and some Persian 
nobles, like the kings of Pontus (Polyb. 1. v. [c. 43] 
p. 54%. and Cappadocia (Diodor. Sicul. 1. xxxi. 
[c. 19] tom. ii. p. 517), night claim their descent 
from the bold companions of Darius. 

12. See an accurate description of this moun- 
tain by Olearius (Voyage en Perse, p. 997, 998), 
who ascended it with much difficulty and danger 
in his return from Ispahan to the Caspian Sea. 

13. The Orientals suppose that Bahram con- 
vened this assembly and proclaimed Chosroes; but 
Theophylact is, in this instance, more distinct and 
credible. 

14. See the words of ‘Theophylact, I. iv. c. 7 [p. 
173, ed. Bonn]. Bapdu pidos rots Geots, venris, 
ériharns, Tupdvvaw txOpds, carpamrns umeycoTaver Tis 
Tlepotcns &pxwrv duvapyews, etc. In his answer Chos- 
roes styles himsclf rjvurt xapi{duevos bupara. . . 
4 rols fAgwvas (the genii) prePobpevos [p. 175]. This 
is genuine Oriental bombast. 

15. Theophylact (I. iv. c. 7 [p. 173, ed. Bonn]) 
imputes the death of Hormouz to his son, by whose 
command he was beaten to death with clubs, I 
have followed the milder account of Khondemir 
and Eutychius, and shall always be content with 
the slightest evidence to extenuate the crime of 
parricide. 

16, After the battle of Pharsalia, the Pompey of 
Lucan (1. viii. 256-455) holds a similar debate. He 
was himself desirous of seeking the Parthians: but 
his companions abhorred the unnatural alliance; 
and the adverse prejudices might operate as for- 
cibly on Chosroes and his companions, who could 
describe, with the same vehemence, the contrast 
of laws, religion, and manners, between the East 
and West.- 

17. In this age there were three warriors of the 
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name of Narses, who have been often confounded 
(Pagi, Critica, tom. ii. p. 640); 1. A Persarmenian, 
the brother of Isaac and Armatius, who, after a 
successful action against Belisarius, deserted from 
his Persian sovereign, and afterwards served in the 
Italian war. 2. ‘The eunuch who conquered Italy. 
3. The restorer of Chosroes, who is celebrated in 
the poem of Corippus (I. iii. 220-227) as excelsus 
super omnia vertice agmina .. . habitu modestus 

. morum probitate placens, virtute verendus; 
fulmineus, cautus, vigilans, etc. 

18, Experimentis cognitum est barbaros malle 
RomA petere reges quam habere. ‘These experi- 
ments are admirably represented in the invitation 
and expulsion of Vonones (Annal. ii. 1-3), Tiri- 
dates (Annal. vi. 32-44), and Meherdates (Annal. 
xi. 10, xii. 10-14). The eye of Tacitus seems to 
have transpierced the camp of the Parthians and 
the walls of the harem. 

19. Sergius and his companion Bacchus, who 
are said to have suffered in the persecution of 
Maximian, obtained divine honour in France, 
Italy, Constantinople, and the East. Their tomb 
at Rasaphe was famous for miracles, and that 
Syrian town acquired the more honourable name 
of Sergiopolis. ‘Tillemont, Mém. Ecclés. tom. v. p. 
491-496; Butler’s Saints, vol. x. p. 155. 

20. Evagrius (I. vi. c. 21) and Theophylact (I. v. 
c. 13, 14 [p. 230, sqq., ed. Bonn]}) have preserved 
the original letters of Chosroes, written in Greek, 
signed with his own hand, and afterwards inscribed 
on crosses and tables of gold, which were deposited 
in the church of Sergiopolis. They had been sent to 
the bishop of Antioch, as primate of Syria. 

21. ‘he Greeks only describe her as a Roman 
by birth, a Christian by religion; but she is rep- 
resented as the daughter of the emperor Maurice 
in the Persian and Turkish romances which 
celebrate the love of Khosrou for Schirin, of 
Schirin for Ferhad, the most beautiful youth of 
the East. D’Herbelot, Biblioth. Orient. p. 789 
997, 998. 

22. The whole series of the tyranny of Hormouz, 
the revolt of Bahram, and the flight and restora- 
tion of Chosroes, is related by two contemporary 
Greeks—more concisely by Evagrius (lI. vi. c. 16, 
17, 18, 19), and most diffusely by Theophylact 
Simocatta (L. iii. c. 6-18, I. iv. c. 1-16, 1. v. c. t= 
15): succeeding compilers, Zonaras and Cedrenus, 
can only transcribe and abridge. The Christian 
Arabs, Eutychius (Annal. tom. ii. p. 200-208) and 
Abulpharagius (Dynast. p. 96-98), appear to have 
consulted some particular memoirs. The great 
Persian historians of the fifteenth century, Mir- 
khond and Khondemir, are only known to me by 
the imperfect extracts of Schikard (Tarikh, p. 
150-155), Texeira, or rather Stevens (Hist. of 
Persia, p. 182-186), a Turkish MS. translated by 
the Abbé Fourmont (Hist. de Il’ Académie des In- 
scriptions, tom. vii. p. 325-334), and D’Herbelot 
(aux mots, Hormouz, p. 457-459; Bahram, p. 174; 
Khosrou Parviz, p. 996). Were I perfectly satisfied 
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of their authority, I could wish these Oriental ma- 
terials had been more copious. 

23. A general idea of the pride and power of the 
chagan may be taken from Menander (Excerpt. 
Legat. p. 113, etc. [p. 308, s¢., ed. Bonn]), and 
Theophylact (1. i. c. 3, 1. vii. c. 15), whose eight 
books are much more honourable to the Avar 
than to the Roman prince. The predecessors of 
Baian had tasted the liberality of Rome, and he 
survived the reign of Maurice (Buat, Hist. des 
Peuples Barbares, tom. xi. p. 545). The chagan 
who invaded Italy a.p. 611 (Muratori, Annali, 
tom. v. p. 305) was then juvenili xtate florentem 
(Paul Warnefrid, de Gest. Langobard. lL. iv. c. 38), 
the son, perhaps, or the grandson, of Baian. 

24. ‘Theophylact, |. i. c. 5, 6. 

25. Even in the field the chagan delighted in the 
use of these aromatics. He solicited, as a gift, 
"Ivyduxds xapucelas, and received wéwepe xal plAdov 
"Ivéay, caclay re xai rév Acyouevoy xdcrov. Theoph- 
ylact, l. vii. c. 13 [p. 294, ed. Bonn]. ‘The Europeans 
of the ruder ages consumed more spices in their 
meat and drink than is compatible with the deli- 
cacy of a modern palate. Vie Privée des Francois, 
tom. ii. p. 162, 163. 

26. Theophylact, 1. vi. c. 6, 1. vii. c. 15 [p. 251, 
299, ed. Bonn]. The Greek historian confesses the 
truth and justice of his reproach. 

27. Menander (in Excerpt. Legat. p. 126-132, 
174, 175 [p. 332-342, 424, 425, ed. Bonn]) de- 
scribes the perjury of Baian and the surrender of 
Sirmium. We have lost his account of the siege, 
which is commended by Theophylact, |. i. c. 3. 
To 5° Swws Mevaydpy rQ repihavel cages dinydpeurat 
{p. 38, ed. Bonn]). 

28. See D’Anville, in the Mémoires de P Acad. 
des Inscriptions, tom. xxviii. p. 412~443. ‘The 
Sclavonic name of Belgrade is mentioned in the 
tenth century by Constantine Pprphyrogenitus: 
the Latin appellation of Alba Graca is used by 
the Franks in the beginning of the ninth (p. 
414). 

29. Baron. Annal. Eccles. a.n. 600, No. 1. Paul 
Warnefrid (I. iv. c. 38) relates their irruption into 
Friuli, and (c. 39) the captivity of his ancestors, 
about a.p. 632. The Sclavi traversed the Hadriatic 
cum multitudine navium, and made a descent in 
the territory of Sipontum (c. 47). 

30. Even the helepolis, or movable turret. ‘The- 
ophylact, 1, ii. 16, 17. 

31. [he arms and alliances of the chagan reached 
to the neighbourhood of a western sea, fifteen 
months’ journey from Constantinople. ‘The em- 
peror Maurice conversed with some itinerant 
harpers from that remote country, and only seems 
to have mistaken a trade for a nation. [heophy- 
lact, 1. vi. c. 2 [p. 243, sg., ed. Bonn]. 

32. This is one of the most probable and lumi- 
nous conjectures of the learned Count de Buat 
(Hist. des Peuplcs Barbares, tom. xi. p. 546-508). 
The Tzechi and Serbi are found together near 
Mount Caucasus, in Illyricum, and on the lower 
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Elbe. Even the wildest traditions of the Bohe- 
mians, etc., afford some colour to his hypothesis, 

33. See Fredegarius, in the Historians of France, 
tom. ii. p. 432. Baian did not conceal his proud 
insensibility. “Ors rocovrods (not rogourous, accord. 
ing to a foolish emendation) traghow rf ‘Pwyaixg, 
ws el xai cupBaly ye oqicl Oavarg dddvas, dAXA° éuol 
ve 1} yéver@atr ovvalaGnorp. 

34. See the march and return of Maurice, in 
Theophylact, |. v. c. 16, 1. vi. c. 1, 2, 3. If he were 
a writer of taste or genius, we might suspect him of 
an elegant irony; but Theophylact is surely 
harmless. 

35. Els olwvds Apicros dytveoGa. wepl wdrpns. 
Iliad, xii. 243. 

This noble verse, which unites the spirit of a hero 
with the reason of a sage, may prove that Homer 
was in every light superior to his age and country. 

36. Theophylact, }. vii. c. 3 [p. 274, ed. Bonn]. 
On the evidence of this fact, which had not oc- 
curred to my memory, the candid reader will 
correct and excuse a note in Chapter XXXIV.,, 
vol. i. p. 853, of this History, which hastens the 
decay of Asimus, or Azimuntium: another century 
of patriotism and valour is cheaply purchased by 
such a confession. 

37. Sec the shameful conduct of Commentiolus, 
in ‘I heophylact, 1. ii, c. 10-15, 1. vil. c. 13, 14, 1. 
Vill. C. 2, 4. 

38. See the exploits of Priscus, 1. viii. c. 2, 3. 

39. The gencral detail of the war against the 
Avars may be traced in the first, second, sixth, 
seventh, and eighth books of the History of the 
Emperor Maurice, by Lheophylact Simocatta. As 
he wrote in the reign of Heraclius, he had no temp- 
tation to flatter, but his want of judgment renders 
him diffuse in trifles}and concise in the most inter- 
esting facts. 

40. Maurice himself composed twelve books on 
the military art, which are still extant, and have 
been published (Upsal, 1664) by John Scheffer, at 
the end of the Tactics of Arrian (Fabricius, Bib- 
lioth. Gr.eca, |. iv. c. 8, tom. iii. p. 278), who 
promises to speak more fully of his work in its 
proper place. 

41. See the mutinies under the reign of Maurice, 
in Pheophylact, 1. iii. c. 1-4, 1. vi. c. 7, 8, 10, 1. vin. 
c. 1, 1. viii. c. 6, ete. 

42. Theophylact and ‘Uheophanes seem ignorant 
of the conspiracy and avarice of Maurice. These 
charges, so unfavourable to the memory of that 
emperor, arc first megtioned by the author of the 
Paschal Chronicle (p. 379, 380 [ed. Par.; tom. i. p. 
695, ed. Bonn]}); frony whence Zonaras (tom. ii. I. 
xiv. [c. 13] p. 77, 78) has transcribed them. Ced- 
renus (p. 399 [tom. i. p. 700, ed. Bonn]) has fol- 
lowed another computation of the ransom. 

43. In their clamours against Maurice the 
people of Constantinople branded him with the 
name of Marcionite or Marcionist: a heresy (says 
Theophylact, 1. viii. c. 9 [p. 331, ed. Bonn]) pera 
ros pwpds eld\afBelas, ebhOns re xal xarayéXacTor. 
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Did they only cast out a vague reproach—or had 
the emperor really listened to some obscure teacher 
of those ancient Gnostics? 

44. The church of St. Autonomus (whom I have 
not the honour to know) was 150 stadia from Con- 
stantinople (Theophylact, 1. viii. c. 9). ‘The port 
of Eutropius, where Maurice and his children 
were mnurdered, is described by Gyllius (de Bos- 
phoro ‘Thracio, l. iii. c. xi) as one of the two har- 
bours of Chalcedon. 

45. The inhabitants of Constantinople were 
generally subject to the véco. adp0plrides; and 
‘Theophylact insinuates (1. viii. c. q [p. 332, ed. 
Bonn], that, if it were consistent with the rules of 
history, he could assign the medical cause. Yet 
such a digression would not have been more im- 
pertinent than his inquiry (I. vii. c. 16, 17) into the 
annual inundations of the Nile, and all the opin- 
ions of the Greek philosophers on that subject. 

46. From this gencrous attempt Corneille has 
deduced the intricate web of his tragedy of Herac- 
dus, which requires more than one representation 
to be clearly understood (Corneille de Voltaire, 
tom. v. p. 300); and which, after an interval of 
some years, is said to have puzzled the author 
himself (Anecdotes Dramatiques, tom. i. p. 422). 

47. Vhe revolt of Phecas and death of Maurice 
are told by ‘Theophylact Simocatta (I. viii. c. 7-12), 
the Paschal Chronicle (p. 379, 380 (tom. i. p. 694, 
sq., ed. Bonn]}), ‘heophanes (Chronograph. p. 
238-244 |tom. i. p. 432- 448, ed. Bonn]}), Zonaras 
(tom. ii. |. xiv. [c. 13, 14] p. 77-80), and Cedrenus 
(p. 399- 404 (tom. i. p. 700-708, ed. Bonn])). 

48. Gregor. |. xi. Epist. 38 (1. xiii. Ep. 31, ed. 
Bened.]} indict. vi. Benignitatem vestra pietatis ad 
Imperiale fastigium pervenisse gaudemus. La- 
tentur coeli et evultet terra, et de vestris benignis 
actibus universe reipublice# populus nunc usque 
vehementer afflictus hilarescat, etc. This base 
flattery, the topic of Protestant invective, is justly 
censured by the philosopher Bayle (Dictionnaire 
Critique, Grégoire I. Not. H. tom. ii. p. 597, 598). 
Cardinal Baronius justifies the pope at the expense 
of the fallen emperor. 

49. Ihe images of Phocas were destroyed; but 
even the malice of his enemies would suffer one 
copy of such a portrait or caricature (Cedrenus, 
p. 404 (tom. i. p. 708, ed. Bonn]}) to escape the 
flames. 

50. The family of Maurice is represented by Du- 
cange (Familiz Byzantine, p. 106, 107, 108): his 
eldest son ‘heodosius had been crowned emperor 
when he was no more than four years and a half 
old, and he is always joined with his father in the 
salutations of Gregory. With the Christian daugh- 
ters, Anastasia and Theocteste, I am surprised to 
find the Pagan name of Cleopatra. 

51. Some of the cruelties of Phocas are marked 
by Theophylact, 1. viii. c. 13, 14, 15. George of 
Pisidia, the poet of Heraclius, styles him (Bell. 
Abaricum,-p. 46, Rome, 1777) rijs rupavvléos 6 du- 
axéBexros kal BiopOdpos dpdxuv [v. 49]. The latter 
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epithet is just—but the corrupter of life was easily 
vanquished. 

52. In the writers, and in the copies of those 
writers, there is such hesitation between the names 
of Priscus and Crispus (Ducange, Fam. Byzant. p. 
111), that I have been tempted to identify the son- 
in-law of Phocas with the hero five times victor- 
ious over the Avars. 

53. According to Theophanes [tom. i. p. 459, 
ed. Bonn], xiBdrca and ecixévas [ris] Oeophropos. 
Cedrenus adds an dxetporolnrov elxova rod «uplov, 
which Heraclius bore as a banner in the first Per- 
sian expedition [tom. i. p. 719]. See Gearge Pisid. 
Acroas. i. 140. The manufacture scems to have 
flourished, but Foggini, the Roman editor (p. 26), 
is at a loss to determine whether this picture was 
an original or a copy. 

54. See the tyranny of Phocas and the elevation 
of Heraclius, in Chron. Paschal. p. 380-383 [tom. 
i. p. 694-701, ed. Bonn}; ‘Theophanes, p. 242-250 
{tom. i. p. 446-459, ed. Bonn}; Nicephorus, p. 3-7 
[ed. Par. 1648]; Cedrenus, p. 404-407 {tom. i. p. 
708-714, ed. Bonn]; Zonaras, tom. ii. L. xiv. [c. 14, 
15] p. 80-82. 

&s. Theophylact, 1. viii. c. 15 [p. 346, ed. Bonn). 
The Life of Maurice was composed about the year 
628 (I. vill. c. 13) by Theophylact Simocatta, ex- 
prefect, a native of Egypt. Photius, who gives an 
ample extract of the work (cod. Ixv. p. 81-100 [p. 
27-33, ed. Bekk.}), gently reproves the affectation 
and allegory of the style. His preface is a dialogue 
between Philosophy and History: they seat them- 
selves under a plane-tree, and the latter touches 
her lyre. 

56. Christianis nec pactum esse, nec fidem nec 
fordus ... quod si ulla ipsis fides fuisset, regem 
suum non occidissent. Eutych. Annales, tom. ii. p. 
211, vers. Pocock. 

57. We must now, for some ages, take our leave 
of contemporary historians, and descend, if it be a 
descent, from the affectation of rhetoric to the rude 
simplicity of chronicles and abridgments. Those of 
‘Theophanes (Chronograph. p. 244-279 [tom. i. p. 
449-516, cd. Bonn] and Nicephorus (p. 3-16) sup- 
ply a regular, but imperfect, series of the Persian 
war; and for any additional facts I quote my special 
authorities. ‘(Theophanes, a courtier who became a 
monk, was born a.p. 748; Nicephorus, patriarch 
of Constantinople, who died a.p. 829, was some- 
what younger: they both suffered in the cause of 
images. Hankius, de Scriptoribus Byzantinis, p. 
200-246. 

58. The Persian historians have been themselves 
deceived; but Theophanes (p. 244 (tom. i. p. 449, 
ed. Bonn]) accuses Chosroes of the fraud and 
falsehood; and Eutychius belicves (Annal. tom. ii. 
p- 211) that the son of Maurice, who was saved 
from the assassins, lived and died a monk on 
Mount Sinai. 

59. Eutychius dates all the losses of the empire 
under the reign of Phocas; an error which saves 
the honour of Heraclius, whom he brings not from 
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Carthage, but Salonica, with a fleet laden with 
vegetables for the relief of Constantinople (Annal. 
tom. ii. p. 229, 224). The other Christians of the 
East, Barhebrzeus (apud Asseman, Bibliothec. Or- 
iental, tom. iii. p. 412, 413), Elmacin (Hist. Sara- 
cen, p. 19-16), Abulpharagius (Dynast. p. 98, 99), 
are more sincere and accurate. The years of the 
Persian war are disposed in the chronology of Pagi. 

60. On the conquest of Jerusalem, an event so 
interesting to the church, see the Annals of Eu- 
tychius (tom. ii. p. 212-223), and the lamenta- 
tions of the monk Antiochus (apud Baronium, 
Annal. Eccles. a.p. 614, No. 16-26), whose one 
hundred and twenty-nine homilies are still extant, 
if what no one reads may be said to be extant. 

61. The Life of this worthy saint is composed by 
Leontius, a contemporary bishop; and I find in 
Baronius (Annal. Eccles. a.p. 610, No. 10, etc.) 
and Fleury (tom. viii. p. 235-242) sufficient ex- 
tracts of this edifying work. 

62. The error of Baronius, and many others who 
have carried the arms of Chosroes to Carthage in- 
stead of Chalcedon, is founded on the near resem- 
blance of the Greek words Kadx#dova and Kap- 
x#5ova, in the text of ‘Theophanes, etc., which have 
been sometimes confounded by transcribers, and 
sometimes by critics. 

63. The genuine acts of St. Anastasius are pub- 
lished in those of the seventh general council, from 
whence Baronius (Annal. Eccles. a.p. 614, 626, 
627) and Butler (Lives of the Saints, vol. i. p. 242- 
248) have taken their accounts. The holy martyr 
deserted from the Persian to the Roman army, 
became a monk at Jerusalem, and insulted the 
worship of the Magi, which was then established 
at Czxsarea in Palestine. 

64. Abulpharagius, Dynast. p. 99; Elmacin, 
Hist. Saracen. p. 14. 

65. D’Anville, Mém. de l’Aca&émie des In- 
scriptions, tom. xxxii. p. 568-571. 

66. The difference between the two races con- 
sists in one or two humps; the dromedary has only 
one; the size of the proper camel is larger; the 
country he comes from, Turkistan or Bactriana; 
the dromedary is confined to Arabia and Africa. 
Buffon, Hist. Naturelle, tom. xi. p. 211, etc.; 
Aristot. Hist. Animal. tom. i. |. ii. c. 1, tom. ii. p. 
185. 

67. Theophanes, Chronograph. p. 268 (tom. i. 
p. 494, ed. Bonn]. D’Herbelot, Bibliothé¢que Ori- 
entale, p. 997. The Grecks describe the decay, the 
Persians the splendour, of Dastagerd; but the for- 
mer speak from the modest witness of the eye, the 
latter from the vague rcport of the ear. 

68. The historians of Mohammed, Abulfeda (in 
Vit. Mohammed, p. 92, 93) and Gagnier (Vie de 
Mohammed, tom. ii. p. 247), date this embassy in 
the seventh year of the Hegira, which commences 
A.D. 628, May 11. Their chronology is erroncous, 
since Chosroes died in the month of February of 
the same year (Pagi, Critica, tom. ii. p. 779). The 
Count de Boulainvilliers (Vie de Mahomed, p. 
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327, 328) places this embassy about A.p. 615, soon 
after the conquest of Palestine. Yet Mohammed 
would scarcely have ventured so soon on so bold a 
step. 

69. See the thirtieth chapter of the Koran, en- 
titled the Greeks. Out honest and learned translator, 
Sale (p. 330, 331), fairly states this conjecture, 
guess, wager, of Mohammed; but Boulainvilliers 
(p. 329-344), with wicked intentions, labours to 
establish this evident prophecy of a future event, 
which must, in his opinion, embarrass the Chris- 
tian polemics. 

7o. Paul Warncfrid, de Gestis Langobardorum, 
1. iv. c. 38, 42; Muratori, Annali d'Italia, tom. v. 
P. 305, etc. 

71. Che Paschal Chronicle, which sometimes 
introduces fragments of history into a barren list of 
names and dates, gives the best account of the 
treason of the Avars, p. 389, 390 [tom. i. p. 712 59., 
ed. Bonn]. The number of captives is added by 
Nicephorus. 

72. Some original pieces, such as the speech or 
letter of the Roman ambassadors (p. 386-388 [ed. 
Par.; tom. i. p. 707-709, ed. Bonn}), likewise con- 
stitute the merit of the Paschal Chronicle, which 
was composed, perhaps at Alexandria, under the 
reign of Herachius. 

73. Nicephorus (p. ro, 11), who brands this 
marriage with the nanies of d0eopor and dbéucror, 
is happy to obstrve, that of two sons, its incestu- 
ous fruit, the elder was marked by Providence 
with a stiff neck, the younger with the Joss of 
hearing. 

74. George of Pisidia (Acroas. i. 112-125, p. 5), 
who states the opinions, acquits the pusillanimous 
counsellors of any sipister views. Would he have 
excused the proud and contemptuous admonition 
of Crispus? ’"Exr@wrrafwy otk étov Baothel Epacxe 
xaraXiravey Baolrea, xal rots woppw éextxwprdaftecy 
Ouvdpeou. 

75. Kl rds éx’ G&xpov npuevas ebetlas 

*Eodadpévas Aéyouowy obk arexdtus, 

KeloOw 7d ANorwdv éy xaxots Ta Tlépotdos, 

‘Avriorpoyws 6é, etc. 

George Pisid. Acroas. i. 51, etc., p. 4. 

The Orientals are not less fond of remarking this 
strange vicissitude; and I remember some story of 
Khosrou Parviz, not very unlike the ring of Poly- 
crates of Samos. 

76. Baronius gravely relates this discovery, or 
rather transmutation, of barrels, not of honey, but 
of gold (Annal. Eccleg, a.p. 620, No. 3, etc.). Yet 
the loan was arbitrary, since it was collected by 
soldiers, who were ordered to leave the patriarch 
of Alexandria no morg than one hundred pounds 
of gold. Nicephorus @. 11), two hundred years 
afterwards, speaks with ill-humour of this contri- 
bution, which the chugch of Constantinople might 
still feel. 

77. Theophylact Simocatta, I. viii. c. 12 [p. 340, 
ed. Bonn]. This circumstance need not excite our 
surprise. The muster-roll of a regiment, even in 
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time of peace, is renewed in less than twenty or 
twenty-five years. 

78. He changed his purple, for black, buskins, and 
dyed them red in the blood of the Persians (George. 
Pisid. Acroas. iii. 118, 121, 122, See the Notes of 
Foggini, p. 35). 

79. George of Pisidia (Acroas. ii. 10, p. 8) has 
fixed this important point of the Syrian and Ci- 
cilian gates. ‘I hey are elegantly described by Xen- 
ophon, who marched through them a thousand 
years before. A narrow pass of three stadia, be- 
tween steep high rocks (wérpa: #AlBaror) and the 
Mediterranean, was closed at each end by strong 
gates, impregnable to the land (rapedeiv ob fv 
Big), accessible by sea (Anabasis, I. i. [c. 4] p. 35, 
36, with Hutchinson’s Geographical Dissertation, 
p. vi.). che gates were thirty-five parasangs, or 
leagues, from ‘Tarsus (Anabasis, l. i. [c. 4] p. 33, 
34), and eight or ten from Antioch. Compare 
Itinerar. Wesscling. p. 580, 581; Schultens, Index 
Geograph. ad calcem Vit. Saladin. p. 9; Voyage 
en Turquie et en Perse, par M. Otter, tom. i. p. 
78, 79. 

80. Heraclius might write to a friend in the 
modest words of Cicero: “‘Castra habuimus ea 
ipsa quz contra Darium habucrat apud Issum 
Alexander, imperator haud paulo melior quam 
ant t, ant ego.” Ad Atticum, v. 20. Issus, a rich 
and flourishing city in the time of Xenophon, was 
ruined by the prosperity of Alexandria or Scan- 
deroon, on the other side of the bay. 

81. Foggini (Annotat. p. 31) suspects that the 
Persians were deceived by the dadayt rerAnypuevn 
of Ailian (‘Lactic. c. 48), an intricate spiral motion 
of the army. He observes (p. 28) that the military 
descriptions of George of Pisidia are transcribed in 
the L'actics of the emperor Leo. 

82. George of Pisidia, an eye-witness (Acroas. 
ii. 122, etc.), described, in three acreasets or cantos, 
the first expedition of Heraclius. The poem has 
been lately (1777) published at Rome; but such 
vague and declamatory praise is far from corre- 
sponding with the sanguine hopes of Pagi, D’An- 
ville, etc. 

83. ‘Theophanes (p. 256) carries Hcraclius swiftly 
(xard raxds) into Armenia. Nicephorus (p. 11), 
though he confounds the two expeditions, defines 
the province of Lazica. Eutychius (Annal. tom. ii. 
p. 231) has given the 5000 men, with the more 
probable station of Trebizond. 

84. From Constantinople to ‘Trebizond, with a 
fair wind, four or five days; from thence to Er- 
zerom, five; to Erivan, twelve; to Tauris, ten: in 
all, thirty-two. Such is the Itinerary of ‘Tavernier 
(Voyages, tom. i. p. 12-56), who was perfectly 
conversant with the roads of Asia. Tourncfort, 
who travelled with a pasha, spent ten or twelve 
days between Trebizond and Erzcrom (Voyage 
du Levant, tom. iii. lettre xviii.); and Chardin 
(Voyages, tom. i. p. 249-254) gives the more cor- 
rect distance of fifty-three parasangs, each of 5000 
paces (what paces?), between Erivan and Tauris. 
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85. The expedition of Heraclius into Persia is 
finely illustrated by M. D’Anville (Mémoires de 
l Académie des Inscriptions, tom. xxviii. p. 559- 
573). He discovers the situation of Gandzaca, 
Thebarma, Dastagerd, etc., with admirable skill 
and learning; but the obscure campaign of 624 he 
passes over in silence. 

86. Et pontem indignatus Araxes. 

—Virgil, Aineid, viii. 728. 
The river Araxes is noisy, rapid, vehement, and, 
with the melting of the snows, irresistible; the 
strongest and most massy bridges are swept away 
by the current; and its :ndignation is attested by the 
ruins of many arches near the old town of Zulfa. 
Voyages de Chardin, tom. i. p. 252. 

87. Chardin, tom. i. p. 255-259. With the Or- 
ientals (ID Herbelot, Biblioth. Orient. p. 834), he 
ascribes the foundation of Tauris, or Tebris, to 
Zobeide, the wife of the famous Khalif Haroun 
Alrashid; but it appears to have been more ancient; 
and the names of Gandzaca, Gazaca, Gaza, are 
expressive of the royal treasure. ‘The number of 
550,000 inhabitants is reduced by Chardin from 
1,100,000, the popular estimate. 

. He opened the Gospel and applied or inter- 
preted the first casual passage to the name and 
situation of Albania. Theophanes, p. 258 [tom. i. 
Pp. 474, ed. Bonn]. 

89. The heath of Mogan, between the Cyrus 
and the Araxes, is sixty parasangs in Iength and 
twenty in breadth (Olearius, p. 1023, 1024), 
abounding in waters and fruitful pastures (Hist. de 
Nadir Shah, translated by Mr. Jones from a Per- 
sian MS. part ii. p. 2, 3). See the encampments of 
Timur (Hist. par Sherefeddin Ali, I. v. c. 37, 1. vi. 
c. 13) and the coronation of Nadir Shah (Hist. 
Persanne, p. 3-13, and the English Life by Mr. 
Jones, p. 64, 65). 

go. ‘1 hebarma and Ormia, near the lake Spauta, 
are proved to be the same city by D’Anville (Mé- 
moires de I’ Académie, tom. xxviii. p. 564, 565). It 
is honoured as the birthplace of Zoroaster, accord- 
ing to the Persians (Schultens, Index Geograph. p. 
48); and thcir tradition is fortified by M. Perron 
d’Anquetil (Mém. de l’Acad. des Inscript. tom. 
xxxi. p. 375), with some texts from /us, or thetr, 
Zendavesta. 

gt. I cannot find, and (what is much more) M. 
D’Anville does not attempt to seck, the Salban, 
Tarantun, territory of the Huns, etc., mentioned 
by Theophanes (p. 260-262). Eutychius (Annal. 
tom. ii. p. 231, 232), an insufficient author, names 
Asphahan; and Casbin is most probably the city of 
Sapor. Ispahan is twenty-four days’ journcy from 
Tauris, and Casbin half way between them (Voy- 
ages de Tavernier, tom. i. p. 63-82). 

g2. At ten parasangs from ‘Tarsus the army of 
the younger Cyrus passed the Sarus, three piethra 
in breadth: the Pyramus, a stadium in breadth, 
ran five parasangs farther to the east (Xenophon, 
Anabas. 1. i. p. 33, 34 [c. 4 emt.]). 

93. George of Pisidia (Bell. Abaricum, 246-265, 
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Pp. 49) celebrates with truth the persevering cour- 
age of the three campaigns (rpes wepi8péyous) 
against the Persians. 

94. Petavius (Annotationes ad Nicephorum, p. 
62, 63, 64) discriminates the names and actions of 
five Persian generals who were successively sent 
against Heraclius. 

95. This number of eight myriads is specified by 
George of Pisidia (Bell. Abar. 219). The poet 
(50-88) clearly indicates that the old chagan lived 
till the reign of Heraclius, and that his son and 
successor was born of a foreign mother. Yet Foggini 
(Annotat. p. 57) has given another interpretation 
to this passage. 

96. A bird, a frog, a mouse, and five arrows, had 
been the present of the Scythian king to Darius 
(Herodot. 1. iv. c. 131, 132). Substituez une lettre 
a ces signes (says Rousseau, with much good taste), 
plus elle sera menagante moins clle effrayera: ce ne 
sera qu'une fanfaronnade dont Darius n’eut fait 
que rire (Emile, tom. iii. p. 146). Yet I much 
question whether the senate and people of 
Constantinople laughed at this message of the 
chagan. 

g7. [The Paschal Chronicle (p. 392-397 [tom. i. 
p. 716-726, ed. Bonn]) gives a minute and au- 
thentic narrative of the siege and deliverance of 
Constantinople. ‘Uheophanes (p. 264) adds some 
circumstances; and a faint light may be obtained 
from the smoke of George of Pisidia, who has com- 
posed a poem (de Bello Abarico, p. 45-54) to 
commemorate this auspicious event. 

98. ‘The power of the Chozars prevailed in the 
seventh, cighth, and ninth centuries. They were 
known to the Greeks, the Arabs, and, under the 
name of Kosa, to the Chinese themselves. De 
Guignes, Hist. des Huns, tom. ii. part ii. p. 507— 
599. 
99. Epiphania, or Eudocia, the only daughter of 
Heraclius and his first wife Eudocia, was born at 
Constantinople on the 7th of July 4.0. 611, bap- 
tised the 15th of August, and crowned (in the ora- 
tory of St. Stephen in the palace) the 4th of Oc- 
tober of the same year. At this time she was about 
fifteen. Eudocia was afterwards sent to her ‘Turkish 
husband, but the news of his death stopped her 
journey, and prevented the consummation (Du- 
cange, Familiz Byzantin. p. 118). 

100. Elmacin (Hist. Saracen. p. 13-16) gives 
some curious and probable facts; but his numbers 
are rather too high—300,000 Romans assembled 
at Edessa—-500,000 Persians killed at Nineveh. 
The abatement of a cipher is scarcely enough to 
restore his sanity. 

101. Ctesias (apud Diodor. Sicul. tom. i. I. ii. 
{c. 3] p. 115, edit. Wesseling) assigns 480 stadia 
(perhaps only 32 miles) for the circumference of 
Nineveh. Jonas talks of three days’ journcy: the 
120,000 persons described by the prophet as in- 
capable of discerning their right hand from their 
left may afford about 700,000 persons of all ages 
for the inhabitants of that ancient capital (Gog .et, 
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Origines des Loix, etc., tom. ili. part i. p. 92, 93), 
which ceased to exist 600 years before Christ. The 
western suburb still subsisted, and is mentioned 
under the name of Mosul, in the first age of the 
Arabian khalifs. 

102. Niebuhr (Voyage en Arabie, etc., tom. ii. 
p. 286) passed over Nineveh without perceiving it. 
He mistook for a ridge of hills the old rampart of 
brick or earth. It is said to have been roo feet 
high, flanked with 1500 towers, each of the height 
of 200 feet. 

103. Rex regia arma fero (says Romulus, in the 
first consecration) . . . bina postea (continues Livy, 
i. 10) inter tot bella, opima parta sunt spolia, adeo 
rara cjus fortuna decoris. If Varro (apud Pomp. 
Festum, p. 306, edit. Dacier) could justify his lib- 
erality in granting the opzme spoils even to a com- 
mon soldier who had slain the king or general of 
the enemy, the honour would have been much 
more cheap and common. 

104. In describing this last expedition of Her- 
aclius, the facts, the places, and the dates of The- 
ophanes (p. 265-271 [tom. i. p. 487-502, ed. 
Bonn})) are so accurate and authentic, that he must 
have followed the original letters of the emperor, 
of which the Paschal Chronicle has preserved (p. 
398-402 [tom. i. p. 727-734, ed. Bonn]) a very 
curious specimen, 

105. The words of Theophanes are remarkable: 
elannGev Xoopdns els olkov yewpyod pedaytvol petvat, 
pddtts xwpniels ey ry robrou Oipe, fv Wav tcxaror 
‘Hpdkdetos Wavyacer (p. 269 [p. 496, ed. Bonn]). 
Young princes who discover a propensity to war 
should repeatedly transcribe and translate such 
salutary texts. 

106. Ihe authentic.garrative of the fall of Chos- 
roes is contained in the letter of Heraclius (Chron. 
Paschal. p. 398 [tom. 1. p. 727, ed. Bonn]) and the 
history of ‘Iheophanes (p. 271 [tom. i. p. 500, 59., 
ed. Bonn]). 

107. On the first rumour of the death of Chos- 
roes, an Heracliad in two cantos was instantly pub- 
lished at Constantinople by George of Pisida (p. 
97-105). A priest and a poet might very properly 
exult in the damnation of the public enemy 
(éuxeody 7G Taprapy, v. 56): but such mean re- 
venge is unworthy of a king and a conqueror; and 
I am sorry to find so much black superstition 
(Beoudxos Xoopéns éxecev xai trxwparloOny els ra xa- 
taxGov.a . . . eis td wp TO dxardoBecroy, etc.) in 
the letter of Heraclius [Chron. Pasch. p. 728 57., 
ed. Bonn]: he almost applauds the parricide of 
Siroes as an act of piety and justice. 

108. The hest Oriental accounts of this last 
period of the Sassaniaa kings are found in Eu- 
tychius (Annal. tom. ii. p. 251-256), who dis- 
sembles the parricide of Siroes, D’Herbelot (Bib- 
liothéque Orientalc, p. 989), and Assemanni (Bib- 
liothec. Oriental. tom. fii. p. 415-420). 

109. The letter of Siroes in the Pascha! Chronicle 
(p. 402 [{tom. i. p. 735, ed. Bonn]) unfortunately 
ends before he proceeds to business. The treaty 
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appears in its execution in the histories of ‘The- 
ophanes and Nicephorus. 

110. ‘The burthen of Corneille’s song, 

**Montrez Heraclius au peuple qui attend,” 

is much hetter suited to the present occasion. See 
his triumph in Theophanes (p. 272, 273 [tom. i. p. 
503, sg., ed. Bonn]) and Niccphorus (p. 15, 16). 
The life of the mother and tenderness of the son 
are attested by George of Pisidia (Bell. Abar. 255, 
etc. p. 49). The metaphor of the Sabbath is used, 
somewhat profanely, by these Byzantine Chris- 
tlans, 

111. See Baronius (Annal. Eccles, a.p. 628, No. 
1-4), Eutychius (Annal. tom. ii. p. 240 248), 
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Nicephorus (Brev. p. 15). The seals of the case had 
never been broken; and this preservation of the 
cross is ascribed (under God) to the devotion of 
queen Sira. 

112. George of Pisidia, Acroas. iii. de Expedit. 
contra Persas, 415, etc. [p. 21], and Heracliad. 
Acroas. i. 65-138. I neglect the meaner parallels of 
Daniel, Timotheus, etc.; Chosrocs and the chagan 
were of course compared to Belshazzar, Pharaoh, 
the old serpent, etc. 

113. Suidas (in Excerpt. Hist. Byzant. P- 46) 
gives this number; but either the Persian must be 
read for the /saur:an war, or this passage does not 
belong to the emperor Heraclius. 


Chapter XLVII 


1. By what means shall I authenticate this pre- 
vious inquiry, which I have studied to circumscribe 
and compress?—If I persist in supporting each 
fact or reflection by its proper and special evidence, 
every line would demand a string of testimonies, 
and every note would swell to a critical disserta- 
tion. But the numberless passages of antiquity 
which I have seen with my own eyes are compiled, 
digested, and illustrated by Petamus and Le Clerc, 
by Beausobre and Moshem. 1 shall be content to 
fortify my narrative by the names and characters 
of these respectable guides; and in the contem- 
plation of a minute or remote object, I am not 
ashamed to borrow the aid of the strongest glasses: 
—1. The Dogmata Theologica of Petavius are a work 
of incredible labour and compass; the volumes 
which relate solely to the Incarnation (two folios, 
fifth and sixth, of 837 pages) are divided into six- 
teen books—the first of history, the remainder of 
controversy and doctrine. ‘The Jesuit’s learning is 
copious and correct; his Latinity is pure, his 
method clear, his argument profound and well 
connected; but he is the slave of the fathers, the 
scourge of heretics, and the enemy of truth and 
candour, as often as they are inimical] to the Cath- 
olic cause. 2. ‘The Armenian Le Clerc, who has 
composed in a quarto volume (Amsterdam, 1716) 
the ecclesiastical history of the two first centuries, 
was free both in his temper and situation; his sense 
is clear, but his thoughts are narrow; he reduces 
the reason or folly of ages to the standard of his 
private judgment, and his impartiality is some- 
times quickened, and sometimes tainted, by his 
opposition to the fathers. See the heretics (Cerin- 
thians, Ixxx.; Ebionites, ciii.; Carpocratians, cxx.; 
Valentinians, cxxi.; Basilidians, cxxiii.; Marcio- 
nites, cxli., ctc.) under their proper dates. 3. The 
Histoire Critique du Manichéisme (Amsterdam, 
1734, 1739, in two vols. in 4to, with a posthumous 
dissertation sur les Nazarénes, Lausanne, 1745) of 
M. de Beausobre, is a treasure of ancient philos- 
ophy and theology. The learned historian spins 
with incomparable art the systematic thread of 


opinion, and transforms himself by turns into the 
person of a saint, a sage, or an heretic. Yet his re- 
finement is sometimes excessive: he betrays an 
amiable partiality in favour of the weaker side, 
an§, while he guards against calumny, he does not 
allow sufficient scope for superstition and fanat- 
icism. A copious table of contents will direct the 
reader to any point that he wishes to examine. 
4. Less profound than Petavius, less independent 
than Le Clerc, less ingenious than Beausobre, the 
historian Mosheim is full, rational, correct, and 
moderate. In his learned work, De Rebus Chris- 
tianis ante Constantinum (Helmstadt, 1753, in 
4to), see the Nazarenes and Ebnonties, p. 172-179, 
328-332; the Gnostics in general, p. 179, etc.; 
Cer:nthus, p. 196-202; Basilides, p. 352-361; Car- 
pocrates, p. 363-367; Valentinus, p. 371-389; 
Marcion, p. 404-410; the Manichzans, p. 829- 
837, etc. 

2. Kal yap wévres hyucis rov Xpicrdoy dvOpwrov té 
bvOpwrwy mpocdoxGyuev yevhoecOa, says the Jew 
Tryphon (Justin. Dialog. p. 207 [p. 142, ed. Jebb]), 
in the name of his countrymen; and the modern 
Jews, the few who divert their thoughts from 
money to religion, still hold the same language, 
and allege the literal sense of the prophets. 

3. Chrysostom (Basnage, Hist. des Juifs, tom. v. 
c. 9, p. 183) and Athanasius (Petav. Dogmat. 
Theolog. tom. v. |. i. c. 2, p. 3) are obliged to con- 
fess that the divinity of Christ is rarely mentioned 
by himself or his apostles. 

4. The two first chapters of St. Matthew did not 
exist in the Ebionite copies (Epiphan. Heres. xxx. 
13); and the miraculous conception is one of the 
last articles which Dr. Priestley has curtailed from 
his scanty creed. 

5. It is probable enough that the first of the 
gospels for the use of the Jewish converts was com- 
posed in the Hebrew or Syriac idiom: the fact is 
attested by a chain of fathers—Papias, Irenzus, 
Origen, Jerom, etc. It is devoutly belicved by the 
Catholics, and admitted by Casaubon, Grotius, 
and Isaac Vossius, among the Protestant critics. 
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But this Hebrew Gospel of St. Matthew is most 
unaccountably lost; and we may accuse the dili- 
gence or fidelity of the primitive churches, who 
have preferred the unauthorized version of some 
nameless Greek. Erasmus and his followers, who 
respect our Greek text as the original gospel, de- 
prived themselves of the evidence which declares 
it to be the work of an apostle. See Simon, Hist. 
Critique, etc., tom. iii. c. 5-9, p. 47-101, and the 
Prolegomena of Mill and Wetstcin to the New 
Testament. 

6. The metaphysics of the soul are disengaged 
by Cicero (Tusculan. 1. i.) and Maximus of ‘Tyre 
(Dissertat. xvi.) from the intricacies of dialogue, 
which sometimes amuse, and often perplex, the 
readers of the Phadrus, the Phedo, and the Laws 
of Plato. 

7. The disciples of Jesus were persuaded that a 
man might have sinned before he was born (John 
ix. 2), and the Pharisees held the transmigration 
of virtuous souls (Joseph. de Bell, Judaico, }. ii. c. 
7 [c. 8, § 14]); and a modern Rabbi is modestly 
assured that Hermes, Pythagoras, Plato, etc., de- 
rived their metaphysics from his illustrious coun- 
trymen. 

8. Four different opinions have been enter- 
tained concerning the origin of human souls, 1. 
That they are external and divine. 2. That they 
were created, in a separate state of existence, be- 
fore their union with the body. 3. ‘That they have 
been propagated fiom the original stock of Adam, 
who contained in himself the mental as well as the 
corporeal seed of his posterity. 4. That each soul is 
occasionally created and embodied in the moment 
of conception.—'The last of these semtiments ap- 
pears to have prevailed among the moderns; and 
our spiritual history is grown less sublime, without 
becoming more intelligible. > 

g. “Ore 4 rod Zweipos yux}, 9 Tov ‘Addy jy, was 
onc of the fiftecn heresies imputed to Origen, 
and denied by his apologist (Photius, Bibliothec. 
cod. cxvii. p. 296 [p. 92, ed. Bekk.]). Some of the 
Rabbis attribute one and the same soul to the 
persons of Adam, David, and the Messiah. 

10, Apostolis adhuc in seculo superstitibus, apud 
Judzam Christi sanguine recente, PHANTASMA 
domini corpus asserebatur. Hieronym. advers. 
Lucifer. c. 8. The epistle of Ignatius to the Smyr- 
nzans, and even the Gospel according to St. John, 
are levelled against the growing error of the Do- 
cetes, who had obtained too much credit in the 
world (: John iv. 1-5). 

11. About the year 200 of the Christian era, 
Irenzus and Hippolytus refuted the thirty-two 
sects, ris Yevdwripouv yrwoiws, which had multi- 
plied to fourscore in the time of Epiphanius (Phot. 
Biblioth. cod. cxx. cxxi. cxxii.). The five books of 
Irenzus exist only in barbarous Latin; but the 
original might perhaps be found in some monastery 
of Greece. 

12. The pilgrim Cassian, who visited Egypt in 
the beginning of the fifth century, observes and 
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laments the reign of anthropomorphism among 
the monks, who were not conscious that they em- 
braced the system of Epicurus (Cicero, de Nat. 
Deorum, i. 18, 49). Ab universo propemodum 
genere monarchorum, qui per totam provinciam 
Egypti morabantur, pro simplicitatis errore sus- 
ceptum est, ut ¢ contrario memoratum pontificem 
(Theophilus) velut heresi gravissim4 depravatum, 
pars maxima seniorum ab universo fraternitatis 
corpore decerneret detestandum (Cassian. Col- 
lation. x. 1). As long as Ste. Augustin remained a 
Manichzean, he was scandalised by the anthro- 
pomorphism of the vulgar Catholics. 

13. Ita est in oratione senex mente confusus, ¢o 
quod illam dv@pwréuopdov imaginem Deitatis, 
quam proponere sibi in oratione consueverat, abo- 
leri de suo corde sentiret, ut in amarissimos fetus, 
crebrosque singultus repente prorumpens, in ter- 
ram prostratus, cum cjulati validissimo procla- 
marcet; ‘‘Heu me miserum! tulerunt a me Deum 
meum, et quem nunc teneam non habeo, vel quem 
adorem, aut interpellam jam nescio.”’ Cassian, 
Collat. x. 2. 

14. St. John and Cerinthus (4.p. 80, Cleric. 
Hist. Eccles. p. 493) accidentally met in the public 
bath of Ephesus, but the apostle fled from the 
heretic lest the building should tumble on their 
heads. ‘his foolish story, reprobated by Dr. Mid- 
dleton (Miscellaneous Works, vol. ii.), is related 
however by Irenzus (iti. 3), on the evidence ot 
Polycarp, and was probably suited to the time and 
residence of Cerinthus. ‘The obsolete, yet probably 
the true, reading of 1 John iv. 3—8 Avec rdy 'Inooby 
—alludes to the double nature of that primitive 
heretic. 

15. ‘he Valentinians embraced a complex and 
almost incoherent system. 1. Both Christ and 
Jesus were xons, though of different degrees, the 
one acting as the rational soul, the other as the 
divine spirit of the Saviour. 2. At the time of the 
passion they both retired, and left only a sensitive 
soul and a human body. 3. Even that body was 
ethereal, and perhaps apparent.—Such are the 
laborious conclusions of Mosheim. But I much 
doubt whether the Latin translator understood 
Irenzus, and whether Jrenwus and the Valen- 
tinians understood themselves. 

16. The heretics abused the passionate exclama- 
tions of “My God, my God, why hast thou forsaken 
mc?’’ Rousseau, who has drawn an cloquent but 
indecent parallel between Christ and Socrates, 
forgets that not a ee of impatience or despair 
escaped from the mouth of the dying philosopher. 
In the Messiah such se§timents could be only ap- 
parent; and such ill-sognding words are properly 
explained as the application of a psalm and 
prophecy. ; 

17. This strong expr¢ssion might he justified by 
the language of St. Paul (1 ‘Tim. iii. 16); but we 
are deceived by our modern Bibles. The word é 
(which) was altered to 6eds (God) at Constantinople 
in the beginning of the sixth century: the true 
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reading, which is visible in the Latin and Syriac 
versions, still exists in the reasoning of the Greek 
as well as of the Latin fathers; and this fraud, with 
that of the three wiinesses of St. John, is admirably 
detected by Sir Isaac Newton. (See his two letters 
translated by M. de Missy, in the Journal Britan- 
nique, tom. xv. p. 148-190, 351-390.) I have 
weighed the arguments, and may yield to the 
authority of the first of philosophers, who was 
deeply skilled in critical and theological studies. 

18. For Apollinaris and his sect, see Socrates, L 
ii. c. 46, I. iii. c. 16; Sozomen, 1. v. c. 18, 1. vi. c. 25, 
297; Theodoret, |. v. 3, 10, 11; Tillemont, Mémoires 
Ecclésiastiques, tom. vii. p. 602-638; Not., p. 789- 
794, in gto, Venice, 1732. ‘he contemporary saints 
always mention the bishop of Laodicea as a friend 
and brother. The style of the more recent histo- 
rians is harsh and hostile; yet Philostorgius com- 
pares him (1. viii. c. 11-15) to Basil aud Gregory. 

1g. | appeal to the confession of two Oricntal 
prelates, Gregory Abulpharagius the Jacobite pri- 
mate of the East, and Elias the Nestorian mcetro- 
politan of Damascus (see Asseman, Bibliothec. 
Oriental. tom. ii. p. 291; tom. iii. p. 514, etc.), 
that the Melchites, Jacobites, Nestorians, etc., 
agree in the doctrine, and differ only in the expres- 
ston, Our most learned and rational divines—Bas- 
nage, Le Clere, Beausobre, a Croze, Mosheim, 
Jablonski—are inclined to favour this charitable 
judgment; but the zeal of Petavius is loud and 
angry, and the moderation of Dupin is conveyed 
in a whisper. 

20. La Croze (Hist. du Christianisme des Indes, 
tom, i. p. 24) avows his contempt for the genius 
and writings of Cyril—De tous les ouvrages des 
anciens, il y en a peu qu’on lise avec moins d‘utilité: 
and Dupin (Bibliotheque Ecclésiastique, tom. iv. 
Pp. 42-52), in words of respect, teaches us to de- 
spise them. 

ar, Of Isidore of Pelusium (1. i. Epist. 25, p. 8). 
As the letter is not of the most creditable sort, 
Tillemont, less sincere than the Bollandists, affects 
a doubt whether this Cyril is the nephew of ‘The- 
ophilus (Mém. Ecclés. tom. xiv. p. 268). 

22. A graininarian is named by Socrates (I. vii. 
C. 13) dedwupos 5é axpoarys rod txvoxéwov KupldAdou 
xaBeorws, xal wepl 1d xpdérous ty rats didacxaNnlas 
abrod éyelpery Fv aorovdardraros. 

23. See the youth and promotion of Cyril, in 
Socrates (1. vii. c. 7) and Renaudot (Hist. Patri- 
arch. Alexandrin. p. 106, 108). ‘The Abbé Re- 
naudot drew his materials from the Arabic history 
of Severus, bishop of Hermopolis Magna, or Ash- 
muncin, in the tenth century, who can never be 
trusted, unless our assent is cxtorted by the in- 
ternal evidence of facts. 

24, The Parabolani of Alexandria were a char- 
itable corporation, instituted during the plague of 
Gallienus, to visit the sick and to bury the dead, 
They gradually enlarged, abused, and sold the 
privileges of their order. Their outrageous conduct 
during the reign of Cyril provoked the emperor to 
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deprive the patriarch of their nomination, and to 
restrain their number to five or six hundred. But 
these restraints were transient and ineffectual. See 
the Theodosian Code, |. xvi. tit. ii. [leg. 42], and 
Tillemont, Mém. Ecclés. tom, xiv. p. 276-278. 

25. For Theon and his daughter Hypatia, sce 
Fabricius, Bibliothec. tom. viii. p. 210, 211. Her 
article in the Lexicon of Suidas is curious and 
original. Hesychius (Meursii Opera, tom. vii. p. 
295, 296) observes that she was persecuted dca 
tiv brepBaddovcay coplay; and an epigram in the 
Greek Anthology (I. i. c. 76, p. 159, edit. Brodzi) 
celebrates her knowledge and eloquence. She is 
honourably mentioned (Epist. 10, 15, 16, 33-80, 
124, 135, 153) by her friend and disciple the philo- 
sophic bishop Synesius. 

26. ‘Ocrpdxos dveidov, xal yednddy dcaoracarres, 
etc. Oyster-shells were plentifully strewed on the 
sea-beach before the Cxsarcum. I may therefore 
prefer the literal sense without rejecting the meta- 
phorical version of tegule, tiles, which is used by 
M. de Valois. I am ignorant, and the assassins were 
probably regardless, whether their victim was yet 
alive. 

27. These exploits of St. Cyril are recorded by 
Socrates (I. vii. c. 13, 14, 15); and the most reluc- 
tant bigotry is compelled to copy an historian who 
coolly styles the murderers of Hypatia dvdpes 7d 
dpévnua évOeppo. At the mention of that injured 
name, I am pleased to observe a blush even on the 
cheek of Baronius (a.p. 415, No. 48). 

28. He was deaf to the entreaties of Atticus of 
Constantinople, and of Isidore of Pelusium, and 
yielded only (if we may believe Nicephorus, 1. xiv. 
c. 18) to the personal intercession of the Virgin. 
Yet in his last years he still muttered that John 
Chrysostom had been justly condemned ( [ille- 
mont, Mém. Ecclés. tom. xiv. p. 278-282; Ba- 
ronius, Annal. Eccles. A.D. 412, No. 46-64). 

29. See their characters in the history of Soc- 
rates (1. vii. c. 25-28); their power and pretensions 
in the huge compilation of ‘] homassin (Discipline 
de l’Eglise, tom. i. p. 80-91). 

30. His elevation and conduct are described by 
Socrates (1. vil. c. 29, 31); and Marcellinus seems 
to have applied the cloquentia satis, sapientix 
parum, of Sallust. 

31. Cod. Theodos. 1. xvi. tit. v. leg. 65; with the 
illustrations of Baronius (4,p. 428, No. 25, etc.), 
Godefroy (ad locum), and Pagi Critica, tom. ii. p 
208. 

32. Isidore of Pelusium (1. iv. Epist. 57). His 
words are strong and scandalous—ri darudfes, 
el xal wiv wept rpayua Getoy cai Adyou xpetrrov dia- 
guvety xpooroobvra: brd dirapxlas Pan xevduevor. 
Isidore is a saint, but he never became a bishop; 
and I half suspect that the pride of Diogenes 
trampled on the pride of Plato. 

33. La Croze (Christianisme des Indes, tom. i. 
p. 44-53; Thesaurus Epistolicus La Crozianus, 
tom. iii. p. 276-280) has detected the use of 6 
Seoxérys and 4 xuplos ‘Iqoois, which, in the fourth, 
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fifth, and sixth centuries, discriminates the school 
of Diodorus of Tarsus and his Nestorian disciples. 

34. Qeordxor—Deipara: as in zoology we famil- 
iarly speak of oviparous and viviparous animals. 
It is not easy to fix the invention of this word, 
which La Croze (Christianisme des Indes, tom. i. 
p. 16) ascribes to Eusebius of Caesarea and the 
Arians. The orthodox testimonies are produced by 
Cyril and Petavius (Dogmat. Theolog. tom. v. 1. v. 
Cc. 15, p. 254, etc.); but the veracity of the saint is 
questionable, and the epithet of @ eordxos so casily 
slides from the margin to the text of a Catholic MS. 

35. Basnage, in the Histoire de PEglise, a work 
of controversy (tom. i. p. 505), justifies the mother, 
by the blood, of God (Acts xx. 28, with Mill’s 
various readings). But the Greek MSS. are far 
from unanimous; and the primitive style of the 
blood of Christ is preserved in the Syriac version, 
even in those copies which were used by the Chris- 
tians of St. Thomas on the coast of Malabar (La 
Croze, Christianisme des Indes, tom. i. p. 347). 
The jealousy of the Nestorians and Monophysites 
has guarded the purity of their text. 

36. The pagans of Egypt already laughed at the 
new Cybele of the Christians (Isidor. |. i. Epist. 
54); a letter was forged in the name of Hypatia, to 
ridicule the theology of her assassin (Synodicon, c. 
216, in iv. tom. Concil. p. 484). In the article of 
Nestorius, Bayle has scattered some loose philos- 
ophy on the worship of the Virgin Mary. 

37. The davridoors of the Greeks, a mutual loan or 
transfer of the idioms or properties of cach nature 
to the other—of infinity to man, passibility to God, 
etc, ‘Twelve rules on this nicest of subjects compose 
the Theological Grammar of Petavius (Dormata 
Theolog. tom. v. 1. iv. c. 14, 15, p. 209, etc.). 

38. See Ducange, C. P. Christiana, 1. i. p. 30, 
etc. ° 
39. Concil. tom. iii. p. 943. ‘They have never 
been directly approved by the church (Tillemont. 
Mém. Ecclés. tom. xiv. p. 368-372). I almost pity 
the agony of rage and sophistry with which Pe- 
tavius seems to be agitated in the sixth book of his 
Dogmata Theologica. 

40. Such as the rational Basnage (ad tom. i.; 
Variar. Lection. Canisii in Prefat. c. 2, p. 11-23) 
and La Croze, the universal scholar (Christian- 
isme des Indes, tom. i. p. 16-20; De l’ Ethiopie, p. 
26, 27; Thesaur. Epist. p. 176, etc., 283, 285). His 
free sentence is confirmed by that of his friends 
Jablonski (Thesaur. Epist. tom. i. p. 193-201) and 
Mosheim (idem, p. 304: Nestorium crimine ca- 
ruisse est et mea sententia); and three more re- 
spectable judges will not easily be found. Asseman, 
a learned and modest slave, can fardly discern 
(Bibliothec. Orient. tom. iv. p. 190-224) the guilt 
and error of the Nestorians. 

41. The origin and progress of the Nestorian 
controversy, till the synod of Ephesus, may be 
found in Socrates (1. vii. c. 32), Evagrius (1. i. c. 1, 
2), Liberatus (Brev. c. 1-4), the original Acts 
(Concil. tom. iii. p. 551-991, edit. Venice, 1728), 
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the Annals of Baronius and Pagi, and the faithful 
collections of ‘Tillemont (Mém. Ecclés. tom. xiv. 
p. 283-377). 

42. ‘The Christians of the four first centuries 
were ignorant of the death and burial of Mary. 
The tradition of Ephesus is affirmed by the synod 
(évGa d Geoddyos *“lwdvyns, kal } Geordxos wapOéevos » 
dyla Mapla—Concil. tom. iii. p. 1102); yet it has 
been superseded by the claim of Jerusalem; and 
her empty sepulchre, as it was shown to the pilgrims, 
produced the fable of her resurrection and assump- 
tion, in which the Greek and Latin churches have 
piously acquiesced. See Baronius (Annal. Eccles. 
A.D. 48, No. 6, etc.) and ‘Tillemont (Mém. Ecclés. 
tom. i. p. 467-477). 

43. The Acts of Chalcedon (Concil. tom. iv. p. 
1405, 1408) exhibit a lively picture of the blind, 
obstinate servitude of the bishops of Egypt to their 
patriarch. 

44. Civil or ecclesiastical business detained the 
bishops at Antioch till the 18th of May. Ephesus 
was at the distance of thirty days’ journey; and 
ten days more may be fairly allowed for accidents 
and repose. ‘The march of Xenophon over the same 
ground enurncrates above 260 parasangs or leagues; 
and this measure might be illustrated from ancient 
and modern itineraries, if I knew how to compare 
the speed of an army, a synod, and a caravan, 
John of Antioch is reluctantly acquitted by Lille- 
mont himself (Méin. Ecclés, tom. xiv. p. 386-389). 

45. Meudduevov ur) nara 7d déov ra by» ’Edéow ovv- 
TeO7qvar Drouynwara, wavolpyia dé nal reve GDéouw aac- 
voroula Kupiddov rexvafovros. Evaprius, |. i. c. 7. 
The same imputation was urged by Count Ireneus 
(tom. iii. p. 1249); and the orthodox critics do nut 
find it an easy task to defend the purity of the 
Greek or Latin copies of the Acts. 

46. O bt 9’ ddOpyp Trav eExadnovwy rexbels nai Tpa- 
geis. After the coalition of John and Cyril these in- 
vectives were mutually forgotten. ‘Uhe style of 
declamation must never be confuunded with the 
genuine sense which respectable cnemies entertain 
of each other’s merit (Concil. tom. iii. p. 1244). 

47. See the Acts of the Synod of Ephesus in the 
original Greek, and a Latin version almost con- 
temporary (Concil. tom. iii. p. 991- 1339, with the 
Synodicon adversus ‘lrageediam Iren.zi, tom. iv. 
Pp. 235-497), the Ecclesiastical Histories of Soc- 
rates (I. vii. c. 34) and Evagrius (I. i. c. 3, 4, 5); 
and the Breviary of Liberatus (in Concil. tum. vi. 
P. 419-459, c. 5, 6), and the Mémoires Eccles. of 
Tillemont (tom. xiv. p. 377-487). 

48. Tapaxy» (says the emperor in pvuinted lan- 
guage) 7d ye éxl cauT@ gal xwpicpudy rats txxAngias 
euBéBrAnNnas ... ws Opacurépas dpuys xperobons uar- 
Aov # dxpeBelas ... Kai worxtAlas paddov robrapy nuip 
dpxobans wep GwAdTHTOS. .. KGrTds paddov F léipcws 
eo TE TE TOV bxxAnotay, Ta Te TOY Bacthéewy pédreLP 
xwplfev BobrerPar, ws obx obons adopurs érépas 
elSoxtuhoews. I should be curious to know how much 
Nestorius paid for these expressions, so mortifying 
to his rival, 
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49. Eutyches, the heresiarch Eutyches, is hon- 
ourably named by Cyril as a friend, a saint, and 
the strenuous defender of the faith. His brother, 
the abbot Dalmatius, is likewise employed to bind 
the emperor and all his chamberlains terrib:li con- 
juratione. Synodicon, c. 203, in Concil. tom. iv. p. 
407. 

50. Clerici qui hic sunt contristantur, quod ¢c- 
clesia Alexandrina nudata sit hujus caus4 turbelz: 
et debet preter illa qua hinc transmissa sint auri 
libras mille quingentas. Et nunc ei scriptum est ut 
preestet; sed de tua ecclesia presta avaritie quo- 
rum nosti, etc. This curious and original letter, 
from Cyril’s archdeacon to his creature the new 
bishop of Constantinople, has been unaccountably 
preserved in an old Latin version /Synodicon, c. 
203, Concil. tom. iv. p. 465-468). ‘The mask is 
almost dropped, and the saints speak the honest 
language of interest and confederacy. 

51. ‘Lhe tedious negotiations that succeeded the 
synod of Ephesus are diffusely related in the orig- 
inal Acts (Concil, tom. iii. p. 1339-1771) ad fin. 
vol. and the Synodicon, in tom. iv.), Socrates (1. 
vii. c. 28, 35, 40, 41), Evagrius (I. i. c. 6, 7, 8, 12), 
Liberatus (c. 7-10), Tillemont (Mém. Ecclés. tom. 
xiv. p. 487 676). The most patient reader will 
thank me for compressing so much nonsense and 
falsehood in a few lines. 

52. Abrou re aii denOevros, éxerparn xard 76 olaciov 
éravatedtar povacrnpuv. Evagrius, |. i. c. 7. The 
original Ictters in the Synodicon (c. 15, 24, 25, 26) 
justify the appearance of a voluntary resignation, 
which is asserted by Ebed-Jesu, a Nestorian writer, 
apud Asseman. Biblioth. Oriental. tom. iii. p. 299, 
302. 

53. See the Imperial letters in the Acts of the 
Svnod of Ephesus (Concil. tom. iii. p. 1730-1735). 
‘Lhe odious name of Simonians, which was affixed 
to the disciples of this reparwéous didacxaXlas, was 
designed ws dv dveldeoe rposdAnléevres aiwsvrov bropév- 
ovevy Tienwplay ray dyaprnuarwy, xal pyre C@yras tTep- 
wrtas, pyTe Oavdvras adreulas txrds Swapxev. Yet 
these were Christians! who differed only in names 
and in shadows. 

54. Vhe metaphor of islands is applied by the 
grave civilians (Pandect. I. xviii. tit. 22, lee. 7 [§ 
5]) to those happy spots which are discriminated 
by water and verdure from the Libyan sands. 
‘Three of these under the common name of Oasis, 
or Alvahat: 1. The temple of Jupiter Ammon. 
2. ‘The middle Oasis, three days’ journey to the 
west of Lycopolis. 3. The southern, where Nes- 
torius was banished, in the first climate, and only 
three days’ journey from the confines of Nubia. 
See a learned Note of Michaclis (ad Descript. 
‘Egypt. Abulfedie, p. 21-34). 

55. The invitation of Nestorius to the synod of 
Chalcedon is related by Zacharias, bishop of Meli- 
tene (Evagrius, 1. ii. c. 2; Asseman. Biblioth. Or- 
ient. tom. di. p. 55), and the famous Xenaias or 
Philoxenus, bishop of Hicrapolis (Asseman. Bib- 
lioth. Orient. tom. ii, p. 40, ete.), denied by Evag- 
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rius and Asseman, and stoutly maintained by La 
Croze (Thesaur. Epistol. tom. iii. p. 181, etc.). 
The fact is not improbable; yet it was the interest 
of the Monophysites to spread the invidious report; 
and Eutychius (tom. ii. p. 12) affirms that Nes- 
torius died after an exile of seven years, and con- 
sequently ten years before the synod of Chalcedon. 

56. Consult D’Anville (Mémoire sur I’ Egypt, p. 
191), Pocock (Description of the East, vol. i. p. 76) 
Abulfeda (Descript. A2gypt. p. 14), and his com- 
mentator Michaclis (Not. p. 78-83), and the Nu- 
bian Geographer (p. 42), who mentions, ih the 
twelfth century, the ruins and the sugar-cancs of 
Akmim. 

57. Eutychius (Annal. tom. ii. p. 12) and Greg- 
ory Bar-Hebrzus, or Abulpharagius (Asseman. 
tom. ii. p. 316), represent the credulity of the 
tenth and thirteenth centuries. 

58. We are obliged to Evagrius (1. i. c. 7) for 
some extracts from the letters of Nestorius; but the 
lively picture of his sufferings is treated with insult 
by the hard and stupid fanatic. 

59. Dixi Cyrillum dum viveret, auctoritate sud 
effdeisse, ne Eutychianismus et Monophysitarum 
error in nervum erumperct: idque verum puto... 
aliquo ... honesto modo wadweilay cecinerat. 
The learned but cautious Jablonski did not always 
speak the whole truth. Cum Cyrillo lenius omnino 
egi, quam si tecum aut cum aliis rei hujus probe 
gnaris et aquis rerum astimatoribus sermones 
privatos conferrum (Thesaur. Epistol. La Crozian. 
tom. i. p. 197, 198); an excellent kev to his disser- 
tations on the Nestorian controversy ! 

Go. ‘H dyla cbvodos elxer, Gpor, xatcory EtoéBuop, 
otros {Gv xa, otros els blo yivnrat, as euépiwe, pe- 
pioin...el res Aéyee Sho, dvabeua. At the request 
of Dioscorus, those who were not able to roar 
(Bofjoa:), stretched out their hands. At Chalcedon, 
the Orientals disclaimed these exclamations: but 
the Egyptians more consistently declared raira 
xai rére elwopuev xai viv Aéyouev. (Concil. tom. iv. p. 
1012.) 

Gr. “EXeye 5¢ (Eusebius, bishop of Doryleum) 
Tov PraBravéry re SerAalws dvarpeOjvas woos Atooxopov 
wHobuevéy re kai Naxre{duevov: and this testimony of 
Evagrius (I. ii. c. 2) is amplified by the historian 
Zonaras (tom. ii. I. xiii. {c. 23] p. 44), who affirms 
that Dioscorus kicked like a wild ass. But the lan- 
guage of Liberatus (Brev. c. 12, in Concil. tom. vi. 
p. 438) is more cautious; and the Acts of Chal- 
cedon, which lavish the names of homicide, Cain, 
etc., do not justify so pointed a charge. The monk 
Barsumas is more particularly accused —t&¢ate rév 
paxadpror Prauavdévy abrds tornae acai EAeye, ohator. 
(Concil. tom. iv. p. 1413.) 

62. The acts of the Council of Chalcedon (Con- 
cil. tom. iv. p. 761-2071) comprehend those of 
Ephesus (p. 890-1189), which again comprise the 
synod of Constantinople under Flavian (p. 930~ 
1072); and it requires some attention to disengage 
this double involution. The whole business of Eu- 
tyches, Flavian, and Dioscorus, is related by Evag- 
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rius (I. i. ¢. 9-12, and L. if. c. 1, 2, 3, 4) and Lib- 
eratus (Brev. c. 11, 12, 13, 14). Once more, and 
almost for the last time, I appeal to the diligence 
of ‘Villemont (Mém, Ecclés, tom. xv. p. 479-719). 
The annals of Baronius and Pagi will accompany 
me much further on my long and laborious journey. 

63. MéNora 9} weprBénros Lavcodla, } xadovpivn 
‘Opews (perhaps Elpnvy), repl fs xai d roAvdvOpwros 
THs ‘ANetavdpiaw Sijuos adixe Gwrhy, abdrfs re xal 
rob épacrod peuynucvos (Concil. tom. iv. p. 1276). A 
specimen of the wit and malice of the people is 
preserved in the Greek Anthology (I. ii. c. 5, p. 
188, edit. Wechel), although the application was 
unknown to the editor Brodzus. The nameless 
epigrammatist raises a tolerable pun, by confound- 
ing the episcopal salutation of ‘‘Peace be to all!” 
with the genuine or corrupted name of the 
bishop’s concubine:— 

Elphyn wravrecow, txicxoros elxery tredOwy, 
Ids Sévarar waow, hy pdbvos Evdov Exec; 
I am ignorant whether the patriarch, who seems 
to have been a jealous lover, is the Cimon of a pre- 
ceding epigram, whose weds éoryxés was viewed 
with envy and wonder by Priapus himself. 

64. Those who reverence the infallibility of 
synods may try to ascertain their sense, The lead- 
ing bishops were attended by partial or careless 
scribes, who dispersed their copies round the 
world. Our Greek MSS, are sullied with the false 
and proscribed reading of é& ray gvcéwy (Concil. 
tom. iii. p. 1460): the authentic translation of Pope 
Leo I. does not seem to have been executed, and 
the old Latin versions materially differ from the 
present Vulgate, which was revised (A.p. 550) by 
Rusticus, a Roman priest, from the best MSS. of 
the ‘Axvizqrot at Constantinople (Ducange, C. P. 
Christiana, |. iv. p. 151), a famous monastery of 
Latins, Gieeks, and Syrians. See Concil. tom. iv. 
Pp. 1959-2049, and Pagi, Critica, tom. ii. p. 326, 
Ctc. J 

65. It is darkly represented in the microscope of 
Petavius (tom. v. |. iii. c. 5); yet the subtle theo- 
logian is himself afraid—ne quis fortasse super- 
vacaneam, ¢t nimis anxiam putct hujusmodi vo- 
cularum inquisitionem, et ab instituti theologici 
gravitate alienam (p. 124). 

66. ’EBénoav, 6 Spos xparelrw, 9 dwepxdueda... 
ol ayredéyovres Pavepol yivwvrat, ol dvriAéyovres Neo- 
ropravol elovy, ol dvrtdéyortes eis ‘Poyny dréed\wow 
(Concil. tom. iv. p. 1449). Evagrius and Liberatus 
present only the placid face of the synod, and dis- 
creetly slide over these embers, suppositos cincri 
doloso. 

67. Sec, in the Appendix to the Acts of Chalce- 
don, the confirmation of the synod by Marcian 
(Concil. tom. iv. p. 1781, 1783); his letters to the 
monks of Alexandria (p. 1791), of Mount Sinai (p. 
1793), of Jerusalem and Palestine (p. 1798); his 
laws against the Eutychians (p. 1809, 1811, 1831); 
the correspondence of Leo with the provincial 
synods on the revolution of Alexandria (p. 1835- 
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68. Photius (or rather Eulogius of Alexandria) 
confesses, in a fine passage, the specious colour of 
this double charge against pope Leo and his synod 
of Chalcedon (Biblioth. cod. cexxv. p. 768 [p. 243, 
ed. Bekk.]). He waged a double war against the 
enemies of the church, and wounded either foe 
with the darts of his adversary—xaradd7 ors BeAeoe 
rovs dyriwmddous érirpwoxe. Against Nestorius he 
seemed to introduce the otyxveis of the Mono- 
physites; against Eutyches he appeared to coun- 
tenance the brocragtay d:dd¢opa of the Nestorians. 
The apologist claims a charitable interpretation 
for the saints: if the same had been extended to 
the heretics, the sound of the controversy would 
have been lost in the air. 

69. AtAovpos, from his nocturnal expeditions. In 
darkness and disguise he crept round the cells of 
the monastery, and whispered the revelation to his 
slumbering brethren (Theodor. Lector. 1. i. [c. 8]). 

70. Dévous re rohunOijvat uvplovs, [xal] alparwy rrh- 
Gee xoAvvOfjvas uh pdvor thy yay adda Kal abrdv rév 
Sepa. Such is the hype: bolic language of the Hen- 
oticon. 

71. See the Chronicle of Victor Tunnunensis, in 
the Lectiones Antique of Canisius, republished by 
Basnage, tom. i. p. 326. 

72. Ihe Henoticon ‘is transcribed by Evagrius 
(1. ini. c. 13 [14]), and translated by Liberatus 
(Brev. c. 18). Pagi (Critica, tom, ii. p. 411) and 
Asseman (Biblioth. Onicnt. tom. i. p. 343) are sat- 
isfied that it is free fom heresy; but Petavius (Dog- 
mat. Thcolog. tom. v. I. i. c. 13, p. 40) most unac- 
countably affirms Chalcedonensem ascivit. An ad- 
versary would prove that he had never read the 
Henoticon. 

73. See Renaudot “Hist. Patriarch. Alex. p. 
123, 131, 145, 195, 247). They were reconciled by 
the care of Maik I. (a.v. 799-819): he promoted 
their chiefs to the bishoprics of Athribis and I'alba 
(perhaps Tava: see 1)’ Anville, p. 82), and supplied 
the sacraments, which had failed for want of an 
episcopal ordination. 

74. De his quos baptizavit, quos ordinavit Aca- 
cius, majorum traditione confectam et veram, 
precipue religiosx solicitudini congruam pre- 
bemus sine difficultate medicinam (Galasius, in 
Epist. i. ad Euphemium, Concil. tom. v. p. 286). 
The offer of a medicine proves the disease, and 
numbers must have perished before the arrival of 
the Roman physician. Tillemont himself (Mé:n. 
Ecclés. tom. xvi. p. 372, £42, etc.) is shocked at the 
proud, uncharitable tenmsper of the popes: they are 
now glad, says he, to invpke St. Flavian of Antioch, 
St. Elias of Jerusalem, dtc., to whom they refused 
communion whilst upog earth. But Cardinal Ba- 
ronius is firm and hard as the rock of St. Peter. 

75. Their names weré erased from the diptych 
of the church: ex venerabili diptycho, in quo piz 
memoria transitum ad ¢oclum habentium episco- 
porum vocabula continentur (Concil. tom. iv. p. 
1846). This ecclesiastical record was therefore 
equivalent to the book of life. 
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76. Petavius (Dogmat. Theolog. tom. v. lL. v. c. 
2, 3, 4, Pp. 217-225) and Tillemont (Mém. Ecclés. 
tom. xiv. p. 719, etc., 799) represent the history 
and doctrine of the ‘I risagion. In the twelve cen- 
turies between Isaiah and St. Proclus’s boy, who 
was taken up into heaven before the bishop and 
people of Constantinople, the song was consider- 
ably improved. The boy heard the angels sing, 
‘‘Holy God! Holy strong! Holy immortal!” 

77. Peter Gnapheus, the fuller (a trade which he 
had exercised in his monastery), patriarch of An- 
tioch. His tedious story is discussed in the Annals 
of Pagi (A.D. 477-490) and a dissertation of M. de 
Valois at the end of his Evagrius. 

78. ‘The troubles under the reign of Anastasius 
must be gathered from the Chronicles of Victor, 
Marcellinus, and Theophanes. As the last was not 
published in the time of Baronius, his critic Pagi 
is more copious, as well as more correct. 

79. The general history, from the council of 
Chalcedon to the death of Anastasius, may be 
found in the Breviary of Liberatus (c. 14-19), the 
second and third books of Evagrius, the abstract of 
the two books of Theodore the Reader, the Acts of 
the Synods, and the Epistles of the Popes (Concil. 
tom. v.). The series is continued with some dis- 
order in the fifteenth and sixteenth tomes of the 
Mémoures Ecclésiastiques of 'Tillemont. And here [ 
must take leave for ever of that incomparable 
guide, whose bigotry is overbalanced by the merits 
of erudition, diligence, veracity, and scrupulous 
minuteness. He was prevented by death from 
completing, as he designed, the sixth century of 
the church and empire. 

80. ‘The strain of the Anecdotes of Procopius (c. 
11, 13, 18, 27, 28) with the learned remarks of 
Alemannus is confirmed, rather than contradicted, 
by the Acts of the Councils, the fourth book of 
Evagrius, and the complaints of the African Fa- 
cundus, in his twelfth book—de tribus capitulis, 
‘cum videri doctus appetit importune ... spon- 
tancis quaestionibus ccclesiam turbat.”? See Pro- 
cop. de Bell. Goth. 1. iii. c. 35 [tom. ii. p. 420, ed. 
Bonn]. 

81. Procop. de AAdificiis, l. i. c. 6, 7, etc., passim. 

82. ‘Us 52 xdOnrar ddbAaaros és dei wi AbOXs Tiwds 
dwpl vuxrdv, duov rots trav icpiwy Ec xartoy yépovew 
léoyaroyépovery] dvaxvarety ra Xpeoriavay ASyia oxov- 
d9y éxwv. Procop. de Bell. Goth. 1. iii. c. 32 [tom. 
ii. p. 409, ed. Bonn]. In the Life of St. Eutychius 
(apud Aleman. ad Procop. Arcan. c. 18 [tom. iii. 
Pp. 439, ed. Bonn]) the same character is given with 
a design to praise Justinian. 

83, For these wise and moderate sentiments 
Procopius (de Bell. Goth. 1. i. c. 3) is scourged in 
the preface of Alemannus, who ranks him among 
the polstscal Christians—sed longe verius hresium 
omnium sentinas, prorsusque Athcos—abominable 
Athcists, who preached the imitation of God’s 
mercy to man (ad Hist. Arcan. c. 19). 

84. This alternative, a precious circumstance, is 
preserved by John Malala (tom. ii. p. 63, edit. 
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Venet. 1733 [p. 449, ed. Bonn]), who deserves 
more credit as he draws towards his end. After 
numbering the heretics, Nestorians, Eutychians, 
ctc., ne expectent, says Justinian, ut digni venia 
judicentur: jubemus enim ut. . . convicti et aperti 
heeretici justae et idonea animadversioni subjici- 
antur. Baronius copies and applauds this edict of 
the Code (a.p. 527, No. 39, 40). 

85. See the character and principles of the Mon- 
tanists, in Mosheim, de Rebus Christ. ante Con- 
stantinum, p. 410-424. 

86. ‘Theophan. Chron. p. 153 [tom. i. p. 276, ed. 
Bonn]. John, the Monophysite bishop of Asia, is a 
more authentic witness of this transaction, in which 
he was himself employed by the emperor (Asseman. 
Bib. Orient. tom. ii. p. 85). 

87. Compare Procopius (Hist. Arcan. c. 28 [tom, 
iii. p. 156, ed. Bonn] and Aleman’s Notes) with 
‘[heophanes (Chron. p. 190 [tom. i. p. 340, ed. 
Bonn]). ‘The council of Nice has intrusted the pa- 
triarch, or rather the astronomers, of Alexandria, 
with the annual proclamation of Easter; and we 
still read, or rather we do not read, many of the 
Pasa@hal epistles of St. Cyril. Since the reign of 
Monophytism in Egypt, the Catholics were per- 
plexed by such a foolish prejudice as that which so 
long opposed, among the Protestants, the reception 
of the Gregorian style. 

88. For the religion and history of the Samari- 
tans, consult Basnage, Histoire des Juifs, a learned 
and impartial work. 

89. Sichem, Neapolis, Naplous, the ancient and 
modern seat of the Samaritans, is situate in a valley 
between the barren Ebal, the mountain of cursing 
to the north, and the fruitful Gar:zim, or mountain 
of cursing to the south, ten or cleven hours’ travel 
from Jerusalem. See Maundrell, Journey from 
Aleppo, etc., p. 59-63. 

go. Procop. Anecdot. c. 11 [p. 75, ed. Bonn}; 
Theophan. Chron. p. 122 [vol. i. p. 274, ed. Bonn]; 
John Malala, Chron. tom. ii. p. 62 [p. 447, ed. 
Bonn]. I remember an observation, half philo- 
sophical, half superstitious, that the province 
which had been ruined by the bigotry of Justinian 
was the same through which the Mohammedans 
penetrated into the empire. 

gi. [he expression of Procopius is remarkable: 
ob yap of tSdxer ddévos GvOpwxww elvar, hy ye pa) Tis adb- 
rou détys of reXcura&vres rotor Svres. Anecdot.c. 13 
[p. 84, ed. Bonn]. 

92. See the Chronicle of Victor, p. 328, and the 
original evidence of the laws of Justinian. During 
the first years of his reign, Baronius himself is in 
extreme good humour with the emperor, who 
courted the popes, till he got them into his power. 

93. Procopius, Anecdot. c. 13; Evagrius, l. iv. c. 
10. If the ecclesiastical never read the secret his- 
torian, their common suspicion proves at least the 
general hatred. 

g4. On the subject of the three chapters, the 
original acts of the fifth general council of Con- 
stantinople supply much useless though authentic 
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knowledge (Concil. tom. vi. p. 1-419). The Greek 
Evagrius is less copious and correct (I. iv. c. 38) 
than the three zealous Africans, Facundus (in his 
twelve books, de tribus capitulis, which are most 
correctly published by Sirmond), Liberatus (in 
his Breviarium, c. 22, 23, 24), and Victor Tunu- 
nensis in his Chronicle (in tom. i. Antiq. Lect. 
Canisii, p. 330-334). The Liber Pontificalis, or 
Anastasius (in Vigilio, Pelagio, etc.), is original 
Italian evidence. The modern reader will derive 
some information from Dupin (Biblioth. Ecclés. 
tom. v. p. 189-207) and Basnage (Hist. de I’ Eglise, 
tom. i. p. 519-541); yet the latter is too firmly re- 
solved to depreciate the authority and character 
of the popes. 

95. Origen had indeed too great a propensity to 
imitate the rAdxy and dvocéSaa of the old philos- 
ophers (Justinian, ad Mennam, in Concil. tom. vi. 
p. 356). His moderate opinions were too repug- 
nant to the zeal of the church, and he was found 
guilty of the heresy of reason. 

g6. Basnage (Prefat. p. 11-14, ad tom. i. Antiq. 
Lect. Canis.) has fairly weighed the guilt and in- 
nocence of ‘Theodore of Mopsuestia. If he com- 
posed 10,000 volumes, as many crrors would be a 
charitable allowance. In all the subsequent cata- 
logues of heresiarchs, he alone, without his two 
brethren, is included; and it is the duty of Asseman 
(Biblioth. Orient. tom. iv. p. 203-207) to justify 
the sentence. 

97. See the complaints of Liberatus and Victor, 
and the exhortations of pope Pelagius to the con- 
queror and exarch of Italy. Schisma ... per po- 
testates publicas opprimatur, ctc. (Concil. tom. vi. 
p. 467, etc.). An army was detained to suppress 
the sedition of an Illyrian city. Sce Procopius (de 
Bell. Goth. 1. iv. c. 25 (tom. iii. p. 594, ed. Bonn]): 
ovrep évexa odio alrots ot Xpioriavol dsayaxovrar. 
He seems to prumise an ecclesiastidal history. It 
would have been curious and impartial. 

98. The bishops of the patriarchate of Aquileia 
were reconciled by pope Honorius a.p. 638 (Mu- 
ratori, Annali d'Italia, tom. v. p. 376); but they 
again relapsed, and the schism was not finally ex- 
tinguished till 698. Fourtcen years before, the 
church of Spain had overlooked the fifth general 
council with contemptuous silence (xiii, Concil. 
Toletan. in Concil. tom. vii. p. 487-494). 

99. Nicetius, bishop of ‘T'réves (Concil. tom. vi. 
p. 511-513): he himself, like most of the Gallican 
prelates (Gregor. Epist. 1. vii. Ep. 5, in Concil. 
tom. vi. p. 1007), was separated from the com- 
munion of the four patriarchs by his refusal to con- 
demn the three chapters. Baronius almost pro- 
nounces the damnation of Justinian (a.p. 565, 
No. 6). 

100, After relating the last heresy of Justinian 
(1. iv. c. 39, 40, 41) and the edict of his successor 
(Lv. c. 3 [4]), the remainder of the history of 
Evagrius is filled with civil, instead of ecclesiastical, 
events. 

101. This extraordinary, and perhaps inconsis- 
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tent, doctrine of the Nestorians, had been observed 
by La Croze (Christianisme des Indes, tom. i. p. 
19, 20), and is more fully exposed by Abulphar- 
agius (Biblioth. Orient. tom. ii. p. 292; Hist. Dy- 
nast. p. gi, vers. Latin. Pocock), and Asseman 
himself (tom. iv. p. 218), They seem ignorant that 
they might allege the positive authority of the 
ecthesis. ‘O ulapos Neoréplos xalrep dtalpwr rv Oelay 
tod Kuplou vavO@pmxnaw, kal d00 elodywr viols (the 
common reproach of the Monophysites), 360 deAnu- 
ara Tovrwy elxew ovx éréduynoe, rouvayrioy bé rovro 
BovNlay rév. ... dbo zpbowxwy é6dEace (Concil. tom. 
vii. p. 205). 

102. See the orthodox faith in Petavius (Dog- 
mata Iheolog. tom. v. 1. ix. c. 6-10, p. 433-447): 
all the depths of this controversy are sounded in 
the Greek dialogue between Maximus and Pyrrhus 
(ad calcem, tom. viii. Annal. Baron. p. 755-794), 
which relates a real conference, and produced a 
short-lived conversion. 

103. Impiissimam ecthesim ... scelerosum ty- 
pum (Concil. tom. vii. p. 366) diabolice opera- 
tionis genimina (fors. germina, or else the Greek 
yevtpara, in the original—Concil. p. 363, 364) are 
the expressions of the cighteenth anathema. The 
epistle of pope Martin to Amandus, a Gallican 
bishop, stigmatises the Monothelites and their 
heresy with equal virulence (p. 392). 

104. The sufferings of Martian and Maximus are 
described with pathetic simplicity in their original 
letters and acts (Concil. tom. via. p. 63-78; Baron. 
Annal. Eccles. a.p. 656, No. 2, et annos subse- 
quent.). Yet the chastisement of their disobe- 
dience, dpa and cwparos aixeouos, had been pre- 
viously announced in the Type of Constans (Con- 
cil. tom. vii. p. 240). 

105. Eutychius (Annal. tom. ii. p. 348) most 
erroneously supposes that the 124 bishops of the 
Roman synod transported themselves to Con- 
stantinople; and by adding them to the 168 
Greeks, thus composes the sixth council of 292 
fathers. 

106. The Monothelite Constans was hated by 
all, dca rot ratira (says Theophanes, Chron. p. 292 
(ed. Par.; tom. i. p. 538, ed. Bonn]) éuso#On odddpws 
wapd wavrwy. When the Monothelite monk 
failed in his miracle, the people shouted, 6 Aads 
éveBonce (Concil. tom. vii. p. 1032). But this was a 
Natural and transient emotion; and I much fear 
that the latter is an anticipation of orthodoxy in 
the good people of Constantinople. 

107. The history of Monothelitism may be 
found in the Acts of the Synods of Rome (tom. vii. 
P. 77-395, 601-608) and Constantinople (p. 609- 
1429). Baronius extracted some original docu- 
ments from the Vatican, library; and his chronol- 
ogy is rectified by the diligence of Pagi. Even 
Dupin (Bibliotheque Ee¢clés. tom. vi. p. 57-71) 
and Basnage (Hist. de I’Eglise, tom. i. p. 541-555) 
afford a tolerable abridgment. 

108, In the Lateran synod of 679, Wilfrid, an 
Anglo-Saxon bishop, subscribed pro omni Agqui- 
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lonari parte Britanniz et Hibernia, qua ab An- 
glorum ct Brittonum, necnon Scotorum et Pic- 
torum gentibus colebantur (Eddius, in Vit. St. 
Wilfrid, c. 31, apud Pagi, Critica, tom. iii. p. 88). 
Theodore (magne insulx Britannie archiepisco- 
pus et philosophus) was long expected at Rome 
(Concil. tom. vii. p. 714), but he contented him- 
self with holding (a.n. 680) his provincial synod of 
Hatfield, in which he received the decrees of pope 
Martin and the first Lateran council against the 
Monothelites (Concil. tom. vii. p. 597, etc.). The- 
odore, a monk of ‘Tarsus in Cilicia, had been named 
to the primacy of Britain by pope Vitalian (a.p. 
668, see Baronius and Pagi), whose esteem for his 
learning and piety was tainted by some distrust of 
his national character—ne quid contrarium veri- 
tati fidei, Gracorum more, in ecclesiam cui pre- 
esset introduccret. The Cilician was sent from 
Rome to Canterbury under the tuition of an Afri- 
can guide (Bed Hist. Eccles. Anglorum, I. iv. c 
1). He adhered to the Roman doctrine; and the 
same creed of the incarnation has been uniformly 
transmitted from Theodore to the modern pri- 
mates, whose sound understanding is perhaps sel- 
dom engaged with that abstruse mystery. 

109. ‘his name, unknown till the tenth cen- 
tury,-anpears to be of Syriac origin. It was in- 
vented by the Jacobites, and eagerly adopted by 
the Nestorians and Mahometans; but it was ac- 
cepted without shame by the Catholics, and is 
frequently used in the Annals of Eutychius (Asse- 
man. Biblioth. Orient. tom. il. p. 507, etc., tom. 
ili. p. 355, Renaudot, Hist. Patriarch. Alexandrin. 
p. 119). ‘Eels dobAor rot BaotAéws, was the accla- 
mation of the fathers of Constantinople (Concil. 
tom. vii. p. 765). 

110. The Syriac, which the natives revere as the 
primitive language, was divided into three dia- 
lects. 1. [he Aramean, as it was refined at Edessa 
and the cities of Mesopotamia; 2. ‘Che Palestine, 
which was used in Jerusalem, Damascus, and the 
rest of Syria; 3. [he Nabathean, the rustic idiom of 
the mountains of Assyria and the villages of Irak 
(Gregor. Abulpharag. Hist. Dynast. p. rr). On 
the Syriac, see Ebed-Jesu (Asseman. tom. iii. p. 
326, etc.), whose prejudice alone could prefer it to 
the Arabic. 

111. 1 shall not enrich my ignorance with the 
spoils of Simon, Walton, Mill, Wetstcin, Asse- 
mannus, Ludolphus, La Croze, whom I have con- 
sulted with some carc. It appears, 1. That, of all 
the versions which are celebrated by the fathers, it 
is doubtful whether any are now extant in their 
pristine integrity. 2. That the Syriac has the best 
claim, and that the consent of the Oriental sects is 
a proof that it is morc ancient than their schism. 

112. In the account of the Monophysites and 
Nestorians I am deeply indebted to the Bibliotheca 
Orientalis Clementino-Vaticana of Joseph Simon 
Assemannus. That learned Maronite was de- 
spatched in the year 1715 by pope Clement XI. to 


visit the monasteries of Egypt and Syria, in search | 
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of MSS. His four folio volumes, published at Rome 
1719-1728, contain a part only, though perhaps 
the most valuable, of his extensive project. As a 
native and as a scholar, he possessed the Syriac 
literature; and, though a dependent of Rome, he 
wishes to be moderate and candid. 

113. See the Arabic canons of Nice in the trans- 
lation of Abraham Ecchelensis, No. 37, 38, 39, 40. 
Concil. tom. ii. p. 335, 336, edit. Venet. These 
vulgar titles, Nicene and Arabic, are both apocry- 
phal. The council of Nice enacted no more than 
twenty canons (‘heudoret, Hist. Eccles. 1. i. c. 8); 
and the remainder, seventy or eighty, were col- 
lected from the synods of the Greek church. ‘he 
Syriac edition of Maruthas is no longer extant 
(Asseman. Biblioth. Oriental. tom. i. p. 195, tom. 
iii. p. 74), and the Arabic version is marked with 
many recent interpolations. Yet this Code con- 
tains many curious relics of ecclesiastical disci- 
pline; and since it is equally revered by all the 
Fastern communions, it was probably finished be- 
fore the schism of the Nestorians and Jacobites 
(Fabric. Biblioth. Greec. tom. xi. p. 363-367). 

t14. Theodore the Reader (lL. ii. c. 5, 49, ad 
calcem Hist. Eccles.) has noticed this Persian 
school of Edessa. Its ancient splendour and the 
two eras of its downfall (a.p. 431 and 489) are 
clearly discussed by Assemanni (Biblioth. Orient. 
tom. ii. p. 402, ili. p. 376, 378, iv. p. 70, 924). 

115. A dissertation on the state of the Nestorians 
has swelled in the hands of Assemanni to a folio 
volume of 950 pages, and his learned researches 
are digested in the most lucid order. Besides this 
fourth volume of the Brbliotheca Ortentalis, the ex- 
tracts in the three preceding tomes (tom. i. p. 203, 
ii. p. 321-463, ili. 64-70, 378-395, etc., 403-408, 
580-589) may be usefully consulted. 

116. See the Topographia Christiana of Cosmos, 
surnamed Indicopleustes, or the Indian navigator, 
1. iii. p. 178, 179; 1. xi. p. 337. ‘The entire work, of 
which some curious catracts may be found in 
Photius (cod. xxxvi. p. 9, 10, edit. Hoeschel), 
"Thevenot (in the rst part of his Relation des 
Voyages, etc.), and Fabricius (Biblioth. Grerc. 1. 
iii. c. 25, tom. ii. p. 603-617), has been published 
by Father Montfaucon at Paris, 1707, in the Nova 
Collectio Patrum (tom. ii. p. 113-346). It was the 
design of the author to confute the impious heresy 
of those who maintained that the earth is a globe, 
and not a flat oblong table, as it is represented in 
the Scriptures (I. ii. p. 138 [125, sq.]). But the non- 
sense of the monk 1s mingled with the practical 
knowledge of the traveller, who performed his 
voyage, A.D. 522, and published his book at Alex- 
andria, A.D. 547 (I. ii. p. 140, 141; Montfaucon, 
Prefat. c. 1). ‘The Nestorianism of Cosmas, un- 
known to his learned editor, was detected by La 
Croze (Christianisme des Indes, tom. i. p. 40-55), 
and is confirmed by Assemanni (Biblioth. Orient. 
tom. iv. p. 605, 606). 

117. In its long progress to Mosul, Jerusalem, 
Rome, etc., the story of Prester John evaporated 
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in a monstrous fable, of which some features have 
been borrowed from the Lama of Thibet (Hist. 
Généalogique des Tatares, P. ii. p. 42; Hist. de 
Gengiscan, p. 31, etc.), and were ignorantly trans- 
ferred by the Portuguese to the emperor of Abys- 
sinia (Ludolph. Hist. Aithiop. Comment. 1. ii. c. 
1). Yet it is probable that in the eleventh and 
twelfth centuries Nestorian Christianity was pro- 
fessed in the horde of the Keraites (D’Herbelot, p. 
256, 915, 959; Assemanni, tom. iv. p. 468-504). 

118. The Christianity of China, between the 
seventh and the thirteenth century, is invincibly 
proved by the consent of Chinese, Arabian, Syriac, 
and Latin evidence (Assemanni. Biblioth. Orient. 
tom. iv. p. 502-552; Mém. de l’Académie des In- 
script. tom. xxx. p. 802-819). ‘The inscription of 
Siganfu, which describes the fortunes of the Nes- 
torian church, from the first mission, a.p. 636, to 
the current year 781, is accused of forgery by La 
Croze, Voltaire, etc., who become the dupes of 
their own cunning, while they are afraid of a Jes- 
uitical fraud. 

119. Jacobite et Nestoriane plures quam Greeci 
et Latini. Jacob a Vitriaco, Hist. Hierusol. |. it. c. 
76, p. 1093, in the Gesta Dei per Francos. ‘The 
numbers are given by ‘Thomassin, Discipline de 
PEglise, tom. i. p. 172. 

120. The division of the patriarchate may be 
traced in the Bibliotheca Orient. of Assemanni, 
tom. i. p. 523-549, tom. il. p. 457, etc., tom. iii. p. 
603, 621-623, tom. iv. p. 164-169, 423, 622-629, 
etc. 

121. The pompous language of Rome, on the 
submission of a Nestorian patriarch, is elegantly 
represented in the seventh book of Fra-Paolo, 
Babylon, Nineveh, Arbela, and the trophies of 
Alexander, ‘l'auris and Ecbatana, the ‘ligris and 
Indus. é 

122. The Indian missionary, St. Thomas, an 
apostle, a Manichzan, or an Armenian merchant 
(La Croze, Christianisme des Indes, tom. i. p. 57- 
70), was famous, however, as early as the time of 
Jerom (ad Marcellam, Epist. 148 [Fp. 59, p. 328, 
ed., Vallars.]). Marco Polo was informed on the 
spot that he suffered martyrdom in the city of 
Maabar, or Meliapour, a league only from Madras 
(D’Anville, Eclaircissimens sur Inde, p. 125), 
where the Portuguese founded an episcopal church 
under the name of St. Thomé, and where the saint 
performed an annual miracle, till he was silenced 
by the profane neighbourhood of the English (La 
Croze, tom. ii. p. 7-16). 

123. Neither the author of the Saxon Chronicle 
(A.p. 883) nor William of Malmesbury (de Gestis 
Regum Angliz, |. ii. c. 4, p. 44) were capable, in 
the twelfth century, of inventing this extraordinary 
fact; they are incapable of explaining thc motives 
and measures of Alfred, and their hasty notice 
serves only to provoke our curiosity. William of 
Malmesbury feels the difficulties of the enterprise, 
quod quivis in hoc sxculo miretur; and I almost 
suspect that the English ambassadors collected 
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their cargo and legend in Egypt. The royal author 
has not enriched his Orosius (see Barrington’s 
Miscellanies) with an Indian as well as a Scandi- 
navian voyage. 

124, Concerning the Christians of St. ‘Thomas, 
sce Assemann. Biblioth. Orient. tom. iv. p. 391—- 
407, 435-45!; Geddes’s Church History of Mala- 
bar; and, above all, La Croze, Histoire du Chris- 
tianisme des Indes, in two vols. :z2mo, La Haye, 
1758—a learned and agreeable work. ‘They have 
drawn from the same source the Portuguese and 
Italian narratives; and the prejudices of the Jesuits 
are sufficiently corrected by those of the Protestants. 

125. Olov elwety YevdarhPns is the expression of 
Theodore, in his ‘Treatise of the Incarnation, p. 
245, 247, as he is quoted by La Croze (Hist. du 
Christianisime d’Ethiopie et d’Arménie, p. 35), 
who exclaims, perhaps too hastily, “‘Quel pitoy- 
able raisonnement!”? Renaudot has touched (Hist. 
Patriarch. Alex. p. 127-198) the Oriental accounts 
of Severus; and his authentic creed may be found 
in the epistle of John the Jacobite patriarch of An- 
tioch, in the tenth century, to his brother Mennas 
of Alexandria (Asseman., Biblioth. Orient. tom. ii. 
p. 132-141). 

126, Epist. Archimandritarum et Monachorum 
Syria Secundz# ad Papam Hormisdam, Concil. 
tom. v. p. 598-602. The courage of St. Sabas, ut 
leo animosus, will justify the suspicion that the 
arms of these monks were not always spiritual or 
defensive (Baronius, a.p. 513, No. 7, etc.). 

127. Assemanni (Biblioth. Orient. tom. ii. p. 
10-46) and La Croze (Christianisme d’Ethiopic, 
p. 36-40) will supply the history of Xenaias, or 
Philoxenus, bishop of Mabug, or Hierapohs, in 
Syria. He was a perfett master of the Syriac lan- 
guage, and the author or cditor of a version of the 
New ‘Testament. 

128. ‘The names and titles of fifty-four bishops 
who were exiled by Justin are preserved in the 
Chronicle of Dionysius (apud Asseman. tom. ii. p. 
54). Severus was personally summoned to Con- 
stantinople—for his trial, says Libe:atus (Brev. c. 
19)—that his tongue might be cut out, says Evag- 
rius (1. iv. c. 4). ‘Ihe prudent patriarch did not 
stay to examine the difference. ‘his ecclesiastical 
revolution is fixed by Payi to the month of Sep- 
tember of the year 518 (Critica, tom. ii. p. 506). 

129. The obscure history of James, or Jacobus 
Baradzus, or Zanzalus, may be gathered from 
Eutychius (Annal. tom. ii. p. 144, 147), Renaudot _ 
(Hist. Patriarch. Alex. p. 133), and Assemannus 
(Biblioth. Orient. tom. & p. 424; tom. ii. p. 62-69, 
324-332, 414; tom. iii. p. 385-388). He seems to 
be unknown to the Gréeks. ‘The Jacobites them- 
selves had rather deduce¢ their name and pedigree 
from St. James the apostle. 

130. The account of his person and writings is 
perhaps the most curious article in the Bibliotheca 
of Assemannus (tom. if. p. 244-321, under the 
name of Gregorius Bar-Hebreus). La Croze (Chris- 
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udice of the Spaniards against the Jewish blood 
which secretly defiles their church and state. 

131, This excessive abstinence is censured by La 
Croze (p. 352), and even by the Syrian Asseman- 
nus (tom. i. p. 226; tom. ii. p. 304, 305). 

132. The state of the Monophysites is excellently 
illustrated in a dissertation at the beginning of the 
second volume of Assemannus, which contains 142 
pages. The Syriac Chronicle of Gregory Bar-He- 
braeus, or Abulpharagius (Biblioth. Orient. tom. 
ii. p. 321-463), pursues the double series of the 
Nestorian Catholtcs and the Maphnans of the 
Jacobites. 

133. The synonymous use of the two words may 
be proved from Eutychius (Annal. tom. ii. p. 191, 
267, 332), and many similar passages which may 
by found in the methodical table of Pocock. He 
was not actuated by any prejudice against the 
Maronites of the tenth century; and we may be- 
lieve a Melchite, whose testimony is confirmed by 
the Jacobites and Latins, 

134. Concil. toi. vil. p. 780. The Monothelite 
cause was supported with firmness and subtlety by 
Constantine, a Syran priest of Apamea (p. 1040, 
etc.). 

135. Theophanes (Chron. p. 295, 296, 300, 302, 
306 [tom. i. p. 542 59., 552, 555, 561, ed. Bonn)) 
and Cedrenus (p. 437, 440 (ed. Par.; tom. i. p. 765 
sqq., ed. Bonn]) relate the exploits of the Mar- 
daites: the name (Mard, in Syriac rebellavit) is 
explained by La Roque (Voyage de la Syrie, tom. 
ii. p. 53); the dates are fixed by Pagi (a.p. 676, No. 
4 14; A.D. 685, No. 3, 4); and even the obscure 
story of the patriarch John Maron (Asseman. Bib- 
lioth. Orient. toin. i. p. 496-520) illustrates, from 
the year 686 to 707, the troubles of Mount Libanus. 

136. In the last century twenty large cedars still 
remained (Voyage de La Roque, tom. i. p. 68-76); 
at present they are reduced to four or five (Volney, 
tom. i. p. 264). ‘These trees, so famous in Scripture, 
were guarded by excommunication: the wood was 
sparingly borrowed for small crosses, etc.; an an- 
nual mass was chanted under their shade; and 
they were cndowed by the Syrians with a sensitive 
power of erecting their branches to repel the snow, 
to which Mount Libanus is less faithful than it is 
painted by Tacitus: inter ardorcs opacum fidum- 
que nivibus—a daring metaphor (Hist. v. 6). 

137. The evidence of William of Tyre (Hist. in 
Gestis Dei per Francos, |. xxii. c. 8, p. 1022 [fol. 
Hanov. 1611]) is copied or confirmed by Jacques 
de Vitra (Hist. Hicrosolym. 1. ii. c. 77, p. 1093, 
1094). But this unnatural league expired with the 
power of the Franks; and Abulpharagius (who 
died in 1286) considers the Maronites as’a sect of 
Monothelites (Biblioth. Orient. toin. ii. p. 292). 

138. I find a description and history of the Ma- 
ronites in the Voyage de la Syrie et du Mont Liban 
par La Roque (2 vols. in 12mo, Amsterdam, 1723; 
particularly tom. i. p. 42-47, 174-184, tom. ii. p. 
10-120). In the ancient part he copies the preju- 
dices of Nairon and the other Maronites of Rome, 
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which Assemannus is afraid to renounce and 
ashamed to support. Jablonski (Institut. Hist. 
Christ. tom, iii. p. 186), Niebuhr (Voyage de 
l’Arabie, etc., tom. ii. p. 346, 370-381), and, 
above all, the judicious Voiney (Voyage en Egypte 
et en Syrie, tom. ii. p. 8-31, Paris, 1787), may be 
consulted. 

139. ‘he religion of the Armenians is briefly de- 
scribed by La Croze (Hist. du Christ. de P Ethiopie 
et de l’Arménic, p. 269-402). He refers to the great 
Armenian History of Galanus (3 vols. in fol. Rome, 
1650-1661), and commends the state of Armenia 
in the third volume of the Nouveaux Mémoires 
des Missions du Levant. The work of a Jesuit must 
have sterling merit when it is praised by La Croze. 

140. The schism of the Armenians is placed 
cighty-four years after the council of Chalcedon 
(Pagi, Critica, ad a.p. 535). It was consummated 
at the end of seventeen years; and it is from the 
year of Christ 552 that we date the era of the Ar- 
menians (I’Art de vérifier les Dates, p. xxxv.). 

141. The sentiments and success of Julian of 
Halicarnassus may be seen in Liberatus (Brev. c. 
1933 Renaudot (Hist. Patriarch. Alex. p. 132, 303), 
and Assemannus (Biblioth. Orient. tom. ii. Dis- 
sertat. de Monophysitis, p. viii. p. 286). 

142. See a remarkable fact of the twelfth cen- 
tury in the History of Nicetas Choniates (p. 258). 
Yet three hundred years before, Photius (Epistol. 
ii. p. 49, edit. Montacut.) had gloried in the con- 
version of the Armenians—Aarpebe: anyepov bp8060- 
tus [rqv xproriavwy Aarpelay}. 

143. The travelling Armenians are in the way of 
every traveller, and their mother church is on the 
high road between Constantinople and Ispahan: 
for their present state, see Fabricius (Lux Evan- 
gelii, ctc., c. xxxviii. p. 40-51), Olearius (I. iv. c. 
40), Chardin (vol. ii. p. 232), ‘lournefort (lettre 
xx.), and, above all, Tavernier (tom. i. p. 28-37, 
510-518), that rambling jeweller, who had read 
nothing, but had seen so much and so well. 

144. The history of the Alexandrian patriarchs, 
from Dioscorus to Benjamin, is taken from Re- 
naudot (p. 114-164), and the second tome of the 
Annals of Eutychius. 

145. Liberat. Brev. c. 20, 23; Victor. Chron. p. 
329, 330; Procop. Anecdot. c. 26, 27. 

146. Eulogius, who had been a monk of An- 
tioch, was morc conspicuous for subtlety than elo- 
quence. He proves that the enemies of the faith, 
the Gaianitcs and Theodosians, ought not to be 
reconciled; that the same proposition may be or- 
thodox in the mouth of St. Cyril, heretical in that 
of Severus; that the opposite assertions of St. Leo 
are equally true, etc. His writings are no longer 
extant, except in the Extracts of Photius, who had 
perused them with care and satisfaction, cod. 
CCVili. COXXV., CCXXVi., CCAXVII., CCXXX., Cclxxx. 

147. See the Life of John the Eleemosynary by 
his contemporary Leontius, bishop of Neapolis in 
Cyprus, whose Greek text, either lost or hidden, is 
reflected in the Latin version of Baronius (a.p. 
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610, No. 9, A.D. 620, No. 8). Pagi (Critica, tom. ii. 
p. 763) and Fabricius (I. v. c. 11, tom. vii. p. 454) 
have made some critical observations. 

148. This number is taken from the curious Re- 
cherches sur les Egyptiens et les Chinois (tom. ii. 
Pp. 192, 193); and appears more probable than the 
600,000 ancient or 15,000 modern Copts of Ge- 
mel|li Carreri. Cyril Lucar, the Protestant patri- 
arch of Constantinople, laments that those heretics 
were ten times more numerous than his orthodox 
Greeks, ingeniously applying the woAdal kev dexades 
devolaro olvyoxéaco of Homer (Iliad. ii. 128), the 
most perfect expression of contempt (Fabric. Lux 
Evangelii, 740). 

149. The history of the Copts, their religion, 
manners, ¢tc., may be found in the Abbé Renau- 
dot’s motley work, neither a translation nor an 
original; the Chronicon Orientale of Peter, a Ja- 
cobite; in the two versions of Abraham Ecchel- 
lensis, Paris, 1651; and John Simon Asseman, 
Venet. 1729. These annals descend no lower than 
the thirteenth century. ‘The more recent accounts 
must be searched for in the travellers into Egypt, 
and the Nouveaux Mémoires des Missions du 
Levant. In the last century Joseph Abudacnus, a 
native of Cairo, published at Oxford, in thirty 
pages, a slight Historia Jacobitarum, 147, post. 
150. 

150. About the year 737. See Renaudot, Hist. 
Patriarch. Alex. p. 221, 222; Elmacin, Hist. Sar- 
acen, p. 99. 

151, Ludolph. Hist. A2thiopic. et Comment. L. i. 
c. 8; Renaudot, Hist. Patriarch. Alex. p. 480, etc. 
This opinion, introduced into Egypt and Europe 
by the artifice of the Copts, the pride of the Abvs- 
sinians, the fear and ignorance of the Turks and 
Arabs, has not even the semblance of truth. The 
rains of Ethiopia do not, in the igcrease of the 
Nile, consult the will of the monarch. If the river 
approaches at Napaga within three days’ journcy 
of the Red Sea (see D’Anville’s Maps), a canal 
that should divert its course would demand, and 
most probably surpass, the power of the Casars. 

152. The Abyssinians, who still preserve the 
features and olive complexion of the Arabs, afford 
a proof that two thousand years are not sufficient 
to change the colour of the human race. The Nu- 
bians, an African race, are pure negroes, as black 
as those of Senegal or Congo, with flat noses, thick 
lips, and woolly hair (Buffon, Hist. Naturelle, tom. 
v. p. 117, 143, 144, 166, 219, edit. in 12mo, Paris, 
1769). ‘The ancients beheld, without much atten- 
tion, the extraordinary phenomenon which has 
exercised the philosophers and theologians of mod- 
ern times. 

153. Asseman. Biblioth. Orient. tom. i. p. 329. 

154. ‘The Christianity of the Nubians, a.pv. 1153, 
is attested by the sheriff al Edrisi, falsely described 
under the name of the Nubian geographer (p. 18), 
who represents them as a nation of Jacobites. The 
rays of historical light that twinkle in the history of 
Renaudot (p. 178, 220-224, 281-286, 405, 434, 
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451, 464), are all previous to this era. See the mod- 
ern state in the Lettres Edifiantes (Recueil, iv.) 
and Busching (tom. ix. p. 152-159, par Berenger). 

155. The abuna is improperly dignified by the 
Latins with the title of patriarch. The Abyasinians 
acknowledge only the four patriarchs, and their 
chief is no more than a metropolitan or national 
primate (Ludolph. Hist. Athiopic. et Comment. 
1. iii. c. 7). ‘The seven bishops of Renaudot (p. 511), 
whoexisted A.D. 1191, are unknown to the historian. 

156. I know not why Assemannus (Biblioth. 
Orient. tom. ii. p. 384) should call in question 
these probable missions of Theodora into Nubia 
and A‘thiopia. The slight notices of Abyssinia till 
the year 1500 are supplied by Renaudot (p. 336- 
341, 381, 382, 405, 443, etc., 452, 456, 463, 475, 
480, 511, 525, 559-564) from the Coptic writers, 
The mind of Ludolphus was a perfect blank. 

157. Ludolph. Hist. Aéthiop. 1. iv. c. 5. The most 
necessary arts are now exercised by the Jews, and 
the foreign trade is in the hands of the Armenians. 
What Gregory principally admired and envied 
was the industry of Europe—artes ct opificia. 

158. John Bermudez, whose relation, printed at 
Lisbon, 1569, was translated into English by Pur- 
chas (Pilgrims, I. vii. c. 7, p. 1149, etc.), and from 
thence into French by La Croze (Christianisme 
d’Ethiopic, p. 92-265). ‘The piece is curious; but 
the author may be suspected of deceiving Abys- 
sinia, Rome, and Portugal. His title to the rank of 
patriarch is dark and doubtful (Ludolph. Com- 
ment. No. 101, p. 473). 

159. Religio Romana ... nec precibus patrum 
nec miraculis ab ipsis editis suffulciebatur, is the 
uncontradicted assurance of the devout emperor 
Susneus to his patriar¢h Mendez (Ludolph. Com- 
ment. No. 126, p. 529); and such assurances should 
be preciously kept, as an antidote against any 
marvellous iegends. 

160, I am aware how tender is the question of 
circuniision, Yet I will affirm, 1t. That the Aéthi- 
opiuns have a physical reason for the circumcision 
of males, and even of females (Recherches Philo- 
sophiques sur les Américains, tom. i1.). 2. ‘That it 
was practised in A‘thiopia long before the intro- 
duction of Judaism or Christianity (Herodot. 1. ii. 
c. 104; Marsham, Canon Chron. p. 72, 73). ‘‘In- 
fantes circumcidunt ob consuetudinem non ob 
Jjudaisinum,” says Gregory the Abyssinian priest 
(apud Fabric. Lux Christiana, p. 720). Yet, in the 
heat of dispute, the Pertuguese were sometimes 
branded with the nameof uncercumceised (La Croze, 
p. 80; Ludolph. Hist. ahd Comment. 1. iii. c. 1). 

161. ‘The three Protegant historians, Ludolphus 
(Hist. /Ethiopica, Francofurt, 1681; Commen- 
tarius, 1691; Relatio Nova, ctc., 1693, in folio), 
Geddes (Church History of Ethiopia, London, 
1696, in 8vo), and La Croze (Hist. du Chris- 
tianisme d’ Ethiopie et d’Arménie, La Haye, 1739, 
in 12mo), have drawn their principal materials 
from the Jesuits, cspecially from the General His- 
tory of Tellez, published in Portuguese at Coimbra, 
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1660. We might be surprised at their frankness; 
but their most flagitious vice, the spirit of persecu- 
tion, was in their eyes the most meritorious virtue. 
Ludolphus possessed some, though a slight, ad- 
vantage from the Ethiopic language, and the per- 
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sonal conversation of Gregory, a free-spirited Abys- 
sinian priest, whom he invited from Rome to the 
court of Saxe-Gotha. See the Theologia A:thiopica 
of Gregory, in Fabricius, Lux Evangelii, p. 716- 
734- 


Chapter XLIX 


1. The learned Selden has given the history of 
transubstantiation in a comprehensive and pithy 
sentence: ““[his opinion is only rhetoric turned 
into logic.’”” (His Works, vol. iii. p. 2073, in his 
‘Table-Talk.) 

2. Nec intelligunt homines ineptissimi, quéd si 
sentire simulacra ct moveri possent, {ultro] adora- 
tura hominem fuissent 4 quo sunt expolita. (Divin. 
Institut. I. ii. c. 2.) Lactantius is the last, as well as 
the most eloquent, of the Latin apologists. Their 
raillery of idols attacks not only the object, but the 
form and matter. 

3. See [renzeus, Epiphanius, and Augustin (Bas- 
nage, Hist. des Eglises Réformées, tom. ii. p. 1313). 
This Gnostic practice has a singular affinity with 
the private worship of Alexander Severus (Lam- 
pridius, c, 29; Lardner, Heathen Testimonies, vol. 
ill. p. 44). 

4. See this History, vol. i. p. 294, 353 and 465 
seq. 

5. OF yap Td Octov adxdovy brapxov cal &dnwrop 
Boppats tise Kal axnpacw dawreafouey, obre Knpg@ aal 
EtAows rhv Urepolovoy xal wpoavapyxov obciay rimgy 
mes Sveyroxayey. (Concilium Nicenum, ii. in 
Collect. Labb. tom. viii. p. 1025, edit. Venet.) Il 
seruit peut-étre 4-propos de ne point souffrir 
dimages de la Trinité ou de la Divinité; les dé- 
fenseurs les plus zélés des images ayant condamné 
celles-ci, et le concile de T'rente ne parilant que des 
images de Jésus-Christ ct des Saints (Dupin, Bib- 
lioth. Ecclés, tom. vi. p. 154). 

6. This general history of images is drawn from 
the twenty-second book of the Hist. des Eylises 
Réformécs of Basnage, tom. ii. p. 1310-1337. He 
was a Protestant, but of a manly spirit; and on this 
head the Protestants are so notoriously in the right, 
that they can venture to be impartial. See the per- 
plexity of poor Friar Pagi, Critica, tom. i. p. 42. 

7. After removing some rubbish of miracle and 
inconsistency, it may be allowed that, us late as 
the year 300, Paneas in Palestine was decorated 
with a bronze statue, representing a grave personage 
wrapped in a cloak, with a grateful or suppliant 
female kneeling before him, and that an inscrip- 
tion—rq@ Larnp, TQ ebepyérn—was perhaps in- 
scribed on the pedestal. By the Christians this 
group was foolishly explained of their founder and 
the poor woman whom he had cured of the bluody 
flux (Euseb. vii. 18; Philostorg, vii. 3, ctc.). Mi. de 
Beausobre more reasonably conjectures the phi- 
losopher Apollonius, or the emperor Vespasian; in 
the latter supposition the female is a city, a prov- 


ince, or perhaps the queen Berenice (Bibliothéque 
Germanique, tom. xiii. p. 1-92). 

8. Euseb. Hist. Ecclés. 1. i, c. 13. The learned 
Assemannus has brought up the collateral aid of 
three Syrians, St. Ephrem, Josua Stylites, and 
James bishop of Sarug; but I do not find any no- 
tice of the Syriac orinal or the archives of 
Edessa (Biblioth. Orient. tom. i. p. 318, 420, 
554); their vague belief is probably derived from 
the Greeks. 

g. The evidence for these epistles is stated and 
rejected by the candid Lardner (Heathen ‘Testi- 
monies, vol. i. p. 297-309). Among the herd of 
bigags who are forcibly driven from this conve- 
nient but untenable post, I am ashamed—with the 
Grabes, Caves, ‘lillemonts, etc., to discover Mr. 
Addison, an English gentleman (His Works, vol. i. 
p. 528, Baskerville’s edition); but his superficial 
tract on the Christian religion owes its credit to his 
name, his style, and the interested applause of our 
clergy. 

10. From the silence of James of Sarug (Asse- 
man. Biblioth, Orient. p. 289, 318), and the testi- 
mony of Evagrius (Hist. Ecclés. J. iv. c. 27), I con- 
clude that this fable was invented between the 
years 521 and 594, most probably aftcr the siege of 
Edessa in 540 (Asseman. tom. i. p. 416; Procopius, 
de Bell. Persic. 1. ii. [c. 12, tom, i. p. 208 sq., ed. 
Bonn)). It is the sword and buckler of Gregory IT. 
(in Epist. i. ad Leon. Isaur. Concil. tom. viii. p. 
656, 657), of John Dainascenus (Opera, tom. i. p. 
281, edit. Lequien [De Fide Orthod. 1. iv. c. 16]), 
and of the second Nicene Council (Actio v. p. 
1030). The most perfect edition may be found in 
Cedrenus (Compend. p. 175-178 [ed. Par.; tom. 
i. p. 308-314, ed. Bonn)). 

11. ‘Axeiporolnros. Sce Ducange, in Gloss. Grzec, 
et Lat. ‘The subject is treated with equal learning 
and bigotry by the Jesuit Gretser (Syntagma de 
Imaginibus non Mand factis, ad calcem Codini de 
Officiis, p. 289-330), the ass, or rather the fox, of 
Ingoldstadt (see the Scaligerana); with equal rea- 
son and wit by the Protestant Beausobre, in the 
ironical controversy which he has spread through 
many volumes of the Bibliothéque Germanique 
(tom. xviii. p. 1-50; xx. p. 27-68; xxv. p. 1-96; 
xxvii. p. 85-118; xxviii. p. 1-33; xxxi. p. 111-148; 
XXxii. p. 75-107; xxxiv. p. 67-96). 

12. ‘Theophylact. Simocatta (I. ii. ¢. 3, p. 34 [ed. 
Par.; p. 70, ed. Bonn]; 1. iii. c. 1, p. 63 [p. 114, ed. 
Bonn}) celebrates the Deavdpiady eixagua, which he 
styles adxeporolyrov; yet it was mo more than a 
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copy, since he adds, dpxéruwow yap bxetvo (of 
Edessa) Opnoxeboves ‘Pwyalol re &spnrov. See Pagi, 
tom. ii. A.p. 586, No. 11. 

13. See, in the genuine or supposed works of 
John Damascenus, two passages on the Virgin and 
St. Luke, which have not been noticed by Gretser, 
nor consequently by Beausobre (Opera Joh. Da- 
mascen. tom. i. p. 618, 63: [Adv. Constantinum 
Cabal. c. 6; Epist. ad Theophilum Imp. c. 4)). 

14. “Your scandalous figures stand quite out 
from the canvas: they are as bad as a group of 
statues!’” It was thus that the ignorance and big- 
otry of a Greek priest applauded the pictures of 
Titian, which he had ordered, and refused to 
accept. 

15. By Cedrenus, Zonaras, Glycas, and Ma- 
nasses, the origin of the Iconoclasts is imputed to 
the caliph Yezid and two Jews, who promised the 
empire to Leo; and the reproaches of these hostilc 
sectaries are turned into an absurd conspiracy for 
restoring the purity of the Christian worship (see 
Spanheim, Hist. Imag. c. 2). 

16. See Elmacin (Hist. Saracen. p. 267), Abul- 
pharagius (Dynast. p. 201), and Abulfeda (Annal. 
Moslem. p. 264), and the criticisms of Pagi (tom. 
iii A.D. 944). The prudent Franciscan refuses to 
determine whether the image of Edessa now re- 
poses at Rome or Genoa; but its repose is inglo- 
rious, and this ancient object of worship is no 
longer famous or fashionable. 

17. ‘Appevias xat ‘'ANapavots éx’ tons 4 TOY aylwy 
eixévew mpooxivnors érnyéopevrae (Nicetas, I. ii. p. 
268 (ed. Par.; p. 527, ed. Bonn]). The Armenian 
churches are still content with the Cross (Missions 
du Levant, tom. iii. p. 148); but surely the super- 
stitious Greek is unjust to the superstition of the 
Germans of the twelfth century. 

18, Our original but not impartial monuments 
of the Iconoclasts must be drawn from the Acts of 
the Councils, toms viii. and ix. Collect. Labbé, 
edit. Venet., and the historical writings of The- 
ophanes, Nicephorus, Manasses, Cedrenus, Zo- 
naras, etc. Of the modern Catholics, Baronius, 
Pagi, Natalis Alexander (Hist. Eccles. Seculum 
viii. and ix.), and Maimbourg (Hist. des Icono- 
clastes), have treated the subject with learning, 
passion, and credulity. The Protestant labours of 
Frederick Spanheim (Historia Irmaginum resti- 
tuta) and James Basnage (Hist. des Egliscs Ré- 
formées, tom. ii. 1. xxiii. p. 1339-1385) are cast into 
the Iconoclast scale. With this mutual aid and op- 
posite tendency it is easy for us to puise the balance 
with philosophic indifference. 

19. Some flowers of rhetoric are Zivobor wapdp- 
opov xat GBeov, and the bishops rots paracddpoctr. 
By Damascenus it is styled &xupos xal &5exros (Op- 
era, tom. i. p. 623 (Adv. Constant. Cabal. c. 16}). 
Spanheim’s Apology for the Synod of Constanti- 
nople (p. 171, etc.) is worked up with truth and 
ingenuity from such materials as he could find in 
the Nicene Acts (p. 1046, etc.). The witty John of 
Damascus converts éxicxérovs into broxérovs; 
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makes them «ocAwSobAous, slaves of their belly, etc. 
Opera, tom. i. p. 306. 

20. He is accused of proscribing the title of 
saint; styling the Virgin, Mother of Christ; com- 
paring her after her delivery to an empty purse; of 
Arianism, Nestorianism, ctc. In his defence, Span- 
heim (c. iv. p. 207) is somewhat embarrassed be- 
tween the interest of a Protestant and the duty of 
an orthodox divine. 

a1. The holy confessor Theophanes approves 
the principle of their rebellion, Belp xiwobpevor SHAG 
(p. 339). Gregory II. (in Epist. i. ad imp. Leon. 
Concil. Tom. viii. p. 661, 664) applauds the zcal 
of the Byzantine women who killed the Imperial 
officers. 

22. John, or Mansur, was a noble Christian of 
Damascus, who held a considerable office in the 
service of the caliph. His zeal in the cause of images 
exposed him to the resentment and treachery of 
the Greek emperor; and, on the suspicion of a 
treasonable correspondence, he was deprived of 
his right hand, which was miraculously restored 
by the Virgin. After this deliverance he resigned 
his office, distributed his wealth, and buried him- 
self in the monastery of St. Sabas, between Jerusa- 
lem and the Dead Sea. Vhe legend is famous; but 
his learned editor, Father Lequien, has unluckily 
proved that St. John Damascenus was already a 
monk before the Iconoclast dispute (Opera, tom. i. 
Vit. St. Joan. Damascen. p. 10-13, et Notas ad 
loc.). 

23. After sending Leo to the devil, he introduces 
his heir—réd puapsy atrod yéyynna, xal ris xaxlas 
abrob xAnpovéuos ty dexd@ yevéueros (Opera Da- 
mascen. tom. i. p. 625 [Adv. Constant. Cabal. c. 
20]). If the authenti@y of this piece be suspicious, 
we are sure that in other works, no longer extant, 
Damascenus bestowed on Constantine the titles of 
véioy Mwayed, Xpioroudxor, picdywv (tom. i, p. 
306). 

24. In the narrative of this persecution from 
Theophanes and Cedrenus, Spanheim (p. 235- 
238) is happy to compare the J)raco of Leo with 
the dragoons (Dracones) of Louis XIV., and highly 
solaces himself with this controversial pun. 

25. Ipéypayua yap ttewéive xara wacap tapylay 
Thy bwd THs Xe_pds avrov, mavyras broypdYar xal duvt- 
vat’ Tov dberjoas Thy wpockbynow Tay cerray elxdvuy 
(Damascen. Op. tom, i. p. 625 [Adv. Constant. 
Cabal. c. 21}). This odth and subscription I do not 
remember to have seeyj in any modern compilation. 

26. Kal rv ‘Peuny div racp [rf] ‘IraXlé rhs Baol- 
eas abrod dxtornce, gays Theophanes (Chrono- 
graph. p. 343 [tom. i..p. 630, ed. Bonn)). For this 
Gregory is styled by Cedrenus dvip droaroNtds (p. 
450). Zonaras specifies the thunder, dvadéuare 
ovvodixg (tom. ii. 1. xv. (c. 4] p. 104, 105). It may be 
observed that the Grdeks are apt to confound the 
times and actions of two Gregories. 

27. See Baronius, Annal. Eccles. a.p. 730, No. 
4, 5: dignum exemplum! Bellarmin. dé Romano 
Pontifice, 1. v. c. 8: mulctavit cum parte imperii. 
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Sigonius, de Regno Italic, 1. iii. Opera, tom. ii. p. 
169. Yet such is the change of Italy, that Sigonius 
is corrected by the editor of Milan, Philippus Ar- 
gelatus, a Bolognese, and subject of the pope. 

28. Quod si Christiani olim non deposuerunt 
Neronem aut Julianum, id fuit quia deerant vires 
temporales Christianis (honest Bellarmine, de 
Rom. Pont. l. v. c. 7). Cardinal Perron adds a dis- 
tinclion more honourable to the first Christians, 
but not more satisfactory to modern princes— 
the éreason of heretics and apostatcs, who break 
their oath, belie their coin, and renounce their al- 
legiance to Christ and his vicar (Perroniana, p. 
89). 

29. ‘Take, as a specimen, the cautious Basnage 
(Hist. de PEglise, p. 1350, 1351) and the vehement 
Spanheim (Hist. Imaginum), who, with a hundred 
more, tread in the footsteps of the centuriators of 
Magdeburg. 

go. Sce Launoy (Opera, tom. v. pars ii. Epist. 
vii. 7, p. 456 -474), Natalis Alexander (Hist. Nov. 
‘Testamenti, secul, viii. dissert. i. p. g2-96), Pagi 
(Critica, tom. iii. p. 215, 216), and Giannone (Is- 
toria Civile di Napoli, tom. i. p. 317-320), a 
disciple of the Gallican school. In the field of con- 
troversy I always pity the moderate party, who 
stand on the open middie ground exposed to the 
fire of both sides. 

31. [They appeal to Paul Warnefrid, or Diac- 
onus (de Gestis Langobard. 1. vi. c. 49, p. 506, 
507, in Script. Ital. Muratori, tom. i. pars i.), and 
the nominal Anastasius (de Vit. Pont. in Mura- 
tori, tom. iii. pars. i.; Gregorius II., p. 154; Gre- 
gorius III., p. 158; Zacharias, p. 161; Stephanus 
Ill, p. 165; Paulus, p. 172; Stephanus IV., p. 
174; Hadrianus, p. 179; Leo III., p. 195). Yet I 
may remark that the true Anastasius (Hist. Eccles. 
p. 134, edit. Reg.) and the Historia Miscclla (1. 
xxi, p. 151, in tom. i. Script. Ital.), both of the 
ninth century, translate and approve the Greek 
text of ‘Theophanes, 

32. With some minute difference, the most 
learned critics, Lucas Holstenius, Schelestrate, 
Ciampini, Bianchini, Muratori (Prolegomena ad 
tom. iii. pars. i.), are agreed that the Liber Pon- 
tificalis was composed and continued by the apos- 
tolical librarians and notaries of the eighth and 
ninth centuries, and that the last and smallest part 
is the work of Anastasius, whose name it bears. 
The style is barbarous, the narrative partial, the 
details are trifling; yet it must be read as a curious 
and authentic record of the times. The epistles of 
the popes are dispersed in the volumes of Councils. 

33. The two epistles of Gregory IL have been 
preserved in the Acts of the Nicene Council (tom. 
viii. p. 651-674). They are without a date, which 
is variously fixed—by Baronius in the year 726, by 
Muratori (Annali d’Italia, tom. vi. p. 120) in 729, 
and by Pagi in 730. Such is the force of prejudice, 
that some papfists have praised the good sense and 
moderation of these letters. 

34. Elaour riccapa vraiia broxuphou 6 ‘Apxeepeds 
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"Pauns es rivy xdpary Kapwavlas, xal Braye dlutoy 
rots dvéuous (Epist. i. p. 664). This proximity of the 
Lombards is hard of digestion. Camillo Pellegrini 
(Dissert. iv. de Ducattt Beneventi, in the Script. 
Ital. tom. v. p. 172, 173) forcibly reckons the 
twenty-fourth stadia, not from Rome, but from 
the limits of the Roman duchy, to the first fortress, 
perhaps Sora, of the Lombards. I rather believe 
that Gregory, with the pedantry of the age, employs 
stadia for miles, without much inquiry into the 
genuine measure. 

35. "Ov al waicac Bacoidelar ris Sboews ws Gedy exi- 
yevov éxovar. 

36, ‘Awd rijs bowrépou bicews Tob Neyouévov Lerrerov 
(p. 665). The Pope appears to have imposed on 
the ignorance of the Greeks: he lived and died in 
the Lateran, and in his time all the kingdoms of 
the West had embraced Christianity. May not this 
unknown Sepfetus have some reference to the chief 
of the Saxon Heptarchy, to Ina king of Wessex, who, 
in the pontificate of Gregory the Second, visited 
Rome for the purpose, not of baptism, but of pil- 
grimage (Pagi, a.p. 689, No. 2; a.p. 726, No. 15)? 

37. I shall transcribe the important and de- 
cisive passage of the Liber Pontificalis. Respiciens 
ergo pius vir profanam principis jussionem, jam 
contra Imperatorem quasi contra hostem se arma- 
vit, renuens heresim ejus, scribens ubique se ca- 
vere Christianos, co quod orta fuisset impictas 
talis. J/g:tur permoti omnes Pentapolenses, atque 
Venetiarum exercitus contra Imperatoris jussi- 
onem restitcrunt: dicentes se nunquam in cjusdem 
pontificis condescendere necem, sed pro ejus magis 
defensione viriliter decertare (p. 156). 

38. A census, or capitation, says Anastasius (p. 
156): a most cruel tax, unknown to the Saracens 
themselves, cxclaims the zealous Maimbourg 
(Hist. des Iconoclastes, |. i.), and ‘Lheophanes (p. 
344 (tom. i. p. 631, ed. Bonn]), who talks of Pha- 
raoh’s numbering the male children of Israel. ‘This 
mode of taxation was familiar to the Saracens; 
and, most unluckily for the historian, it was im- 
posed a few years afterwards in France by his 
patron Louis XIV. 

39. See the Liber Pontificalis of Agnellus (in the 
Scriptores Rerum Italicarum of Muratori, tom. 
ii, pars. i.), whose deeper shade of barbarism 
marks the difference between Rome and Ravenna. 
Yet we are indebted to him for some curious and 
domestic facts—the quarters and factions of Ra- 
venna (p. 154), the revenge of Justinian II. (p. 160, 
161), the defeat of the Greeks (p. 170, 171), etc. 

40. Yet Leo was undoubtedly comprised in the 
si quis ... imaginum sacrarum ... destructor 
... extiterit, sit extorris a corpore D.N. Jesu 
Christi vel totius ecclesia unitate. The canonists 
may decide whether the guilt or the name consti- 
tutes the excommunication; and the decision is of 
the last importance of thcir safety, since, according 
to the oracle (Gratian, Caus. xxiii. q. 5, c. 47, apud 
Spanheim, Hist. Imag. p. 112), homicidas non 
esse qui excommunicatos trucidant. 
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41. Compescuit tale consilium Pontifex, sperans 
conversionem principis (Anastas. p. 156). Sed ne 
desisterent ab amore et fide R.J. admonebat (p. 
157). The popes style Leo and Constantine Co- 
pronymus, Imperatores ét Domini, with the strange 
epithet of Pissime. A famous mosaic of the Lateran 
(a.D. 798) represents Christ, who delivers the keys 
to St. Peter and the banner to Constantine V. 
(Muratori, Annali d’Italia, tom. vi. p. 337). 

42. I have traced the Roman duchy according 
to the maps, and the maps according to the excel- 
lent dissertation of Father Beretti (de Chorographia 
Italie Medii Avi, sect. xx. p. 216-232). Yet I 
must nicely observe that Viterbo is of Lombard 
foundation (p. 211), and that Terracina was 
usurped by the Greeks. 

43. On the extent, population, etc., of the Ro- 
man kingdom, the reader may peruse with plea- 
sure the Discours Prélsmsnaire to the République 
Romaine of M. de Beaufort (tom. i.), who will not 
be accused of too much credulity for the early ages 
of Rome. 

44. Quos (Romanos) nos, Longobardi scilicet, 
Saxones, Franci, Lotharingi, Bajoarii, Suevi, Bur- 
gundiones, tanto dedignamur ut inirnicos nostros 
commoti, nil aliud contumeliarum nisi Romane, 
dicamus: hoc solo, id est Romanorum nomine, 
quicquid ignobilitatis, quicquid timiditatis, quic- 
quid avaritiz, quicquid luxuriz, quicquid men- 
dacii, immo quicquid vitiorum est comprehen- 
dentes (Liutprand, in Legat. Script. Ital. tom. ii. 
pars. i. p. 481). For the sins of Cato or ‘Lully, 
Minos might have imposed as a fit penance the 
daily perusal of this barbarous passage. 

45. Pipino regi Francorum [et Patricio Roman- 
orum] omnis senatus atque universa populi gene- 
ralitas a Deo servatz2 Romane urbis. Codex Caro- 
lin. epist. 36 in Script. Ital. tom. iii, pars ii. p. 160. 
The names of senatus and senator were never to- 
tally extinct (Dissert. Chorograph. p. 216, 217); 
but in the middle ages they signified little more 
than nobiles, optimates, etc. (Ducange, Gloss. 
Latin.). 

46. See Muratori, Antiquit. Italie Medii /Evi, 
tom. ii. Dissertat. xxvii. p. 548. On one of these 
coins we read Hadrianus Papa (a.p. 772); on the 
reverse, Vict. DDNN. with the word CONOB, 
which the Pére Joubert (Science des Médailles, 
tom. ii. p. 42) explains by CONstantinopoli Offi- 
cina B (secunda). 

47. See West’s Dissertation on the Olympic 
Games (Pindar, vol. ii. p. 32-36, edition in 12mo) 
and the judicious reflections of Polybius (tom. i. 1. 
iv. [c. 73] p. 466, edit. Gronov.). 

48. ‘The speech of Gregory to the Lombard is 
finely composed by Sigonius (de Regno Italia, I. 
iii. Opera, tom. ii. p. 173), who imitates the 
licence and the spirit of Sallust or Livy. 

49. The Venetian historians, John Sagorninus 
(Chron. Venet. p. 13) and the doge, Andrew 
Dandolo (Scriptores Rer. Ital. tom. xii. p. 195), 
have preserved this epistle of Gregory. The loss 
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and recovery of Ravenna are mentioned by Paulus 
Diaconus (de Gest. Langobard. 1. vi. c. 49, 54, in 
Script. Ital. tom. i. pars. i. p. 506, 508); but our 
chronologists, Pagi, Muratori, etc., cannot ascer- 
tain the date or circumstances. 

50. ‘The option will depend on the various read- 
ings of the MSS. of Anastasius—deceperat, or de- 
cerpserat (Script. Ital. tom. iii. pars. i, p. 167). 

51. The Codex Carolinus is a collection of the 
epistles of the popes to Charles Martel (whom they 
style Subregulus), Pepin, and Charlemagne, as far 
as the year 791, when it was formed by the last of 
these princes, His original and authentic MS (Bib- 
liothece Cubicularis) is now in the Imperial li- 
brary of Vienna, and has been published by Lam- 
becius and Muratori (Script. Rerum Ital. tom. iii. 
pars. ii. p. 75, etc.). 

52. See this most extraordinary letter in the 
Codex Carolinus, epist. iii. p. g2. The enemies of 
the popes have charged them with fraud and blas- 
phemy; yet they surely meant to persuade rather 
than deceive. Lhis introduction of the dead, or of 
immortals, was familiar to the ancient oratois, 
though it is executed on this occasion in the rude 
fashion of the age. 

53. Except in the divorce of the daughter of 
Desiderius, whoin Charlemagne repudiated sine 
aliquo crimine. Pope Stephen IV. had most fu- 
riously opposed the alliance of a noble Frank—cum 
perfida, horiida, nec dicend4, foetentissnnd na- 
tione Longoba1dorum—to whom he imputes the 
first stain of leprosy (Cod. Carolin. epist. 45, p. 
178, 179). Another reason against the manage 
was the existence of a first wife (Muratori, Annalt 
d'Italia, tom. vi. p. 232, 233, 236, 237). But Char- 
lemagne indulged himself in the freedom of polyg- 
amy or concubinage. 

54. See the Annali d'Italia of Muratori, tom. 
vi., and the three fist Dissertations of his Ant:- 
quitates Italie Medn Avi, tom. 1. 

55. Besides the common historians, three French 
critics, Launoy (Opera, tom. v. pars ii. 1. vii. epist. 
9, P- 477-487), Pagi (Critica, a.p. 751, No. 1-6, 
A.D. 752, No. 1-10), and Natalis Alexander (Hist. 
Novi I'estamenti, dissertat. ii. p. 96-107), have 
treated this subject of the deposition of Childeric 
with learning and attention, but with a strong bias 
to save the independence of the crown. Yet they 
are hard pressed by the texts which they produce 
of Eyinhard, ‘Lheophanes, and the old annals, 
Laureshamenses, Fuldenses, Loisielani. 

56. Not absolutely for the first time. On a less 
conspicuous theatre it had been used, in the sixth 
and seventh centuries, by the provincial bishops of 
Britain and Spain. ‘he royal unction of Constan- 
tinople was borrowed 'from the Latins in the last 
age of the empire. Constantine Manasses mentions 
that of Charlemagne as a foreign, Jewish, incom- 
prehensible ceremony. See Selden’s ‘Titles of Hon- 
our, in his Works, vol. iii. part i. p. 234-249. 

57. See Eginhard, in Vita Caroli Magni, c. i. p. 
G, etc., C. iii. p. 24 [ed. Schminck]. Childeric wa; 
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deposed —jussd, the Carlovingians were established 
—auctoritate, Pontificis Romani. Launoy, etc., pre- 
tend that these strong words are susceptible of a 
very soft interpretation. Be it so; yet Eginhard 
understood the world, the court, and the Latin 
language. 

58. For the title and powers of patrician of 
Rome, see Ducange (Gloss. Latin. tom. v. p. 149- 
151), Pagi (Critica, a.p. 740, No. 6-11), Muratori 
(Annali d'Italia, tom. vi. p. 308-329), and St. 
Marc (Abrégé Chronologique de I’Italie, tom. i. p. 
379-382). Of these the Franciscan Pagi is the most 
disposed to make the patrician a Jicutenant of the 
church, rather than of the empire. 

59. ‘The papal advocates can soften the symbolic 
meaning of the banner and the keys; but the style 
of ad regnum dimisimus, or direximus (Codex Ca- 
rolin. epist. i, tom. iii. pars ii. p. 76), seems to allow 
of no palliation or escape. In the MS, of the Vienna 
library, they read, instead of regnum, rogum, prayer 
or request (see Ducange) ; and the royalty of Charles 
Martel is subverted by this important correction 
(Catalani, in his Critical Prefaces, Annali d’Italia, 
tom. XVil. p. 95-99). 

oo. In the authentic narrative of this reception, 
the Liber Pontificalis observes—obviam illi ejus 
sanctitas dirigens venerabiles [venerandas] cruces, 
id est signa; sicut mos est ad exarchum, aut pa- 
tricium suscipiendum, eum cum ingenti honore 
suscipi fecit (tom. iii. pars. i. p. 185). 

o1. Paulus Diaconus, who wrote before the em- 
pere of Charlemagne, describes Rome as his sub- 
ject city—vestrie civitates (ad Pompeium Festum), 
suis addidit sceptris (de Metensis Ecclesiz Epis- 
copis). Some Carlovingian medals, struck at Rome, 
have engaged Le Blanc to write an elaborate, 
though partial, dissertation on their authority at 
Rome, both as patricians and emperors (Amster- 
dam, 1692, in 4to). 

b2. Mosheim (Institution Hist. Eccles. p. 263) 
weighs this donation with fair and deliberate pru- 
dence. ‘Uhe original act has never been produced; 
but the Liber Pontificalis represents (p. 171), and 
the Codex Carolinus supposes, this ample gift. 
Both are contemporary records; and the latter is 
the more authentic, since it has been preserved, 
not in the Papal, but the Imperial, library. 

63. Between the exorbitant claims, and narrow 
concessions, of interest and prejudice, from which 
even Muratori (Antiquitat. tom. i. p. 63-68) is not 
exempt, I have been guided, in the limits of the 
Exarchate and Pentapolis, by the Dissertatio Cho- 
rographica Italiz Medii vi, tom. x. p. 160-180. 

64. Spoletini deprecati sunt, ut cos in servitio B. 
Petri reciperet et more Romanorum tonsurari fa- 
ceret (Anastasius, p. 185). Yet it may be a question 
whether they gave their own persons or their 
country. 

65. ‘The policy and donations of Charlemagne 
are carefully examined by St. Marc (Abrégé, tom. 
i. p. 390-408), who has well studied the Codex 
Carolinus. I believe, with him, that they were 
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only verbal. The most ancient act of donation that 
pretends to be extant is that of the emperor Lewis 
the Pious (Sigonius, de Regno Italiz, 1. iv. Opera, 
tom. ii. p. 267-270). Its authenticity, or at least its 
integrity, are much questioned (Pagi, a.p. 817, 
No. 7, etc.; Muratori, Annali, tom. vi. p. 432, etc.; 
Dissertat. Chorographica, p. 33, 34); but I see no 
reasonable objection to these princes so freely dis- 
posing of what was not their own. 

66. Charlemagne solicited and obtained from 
the proprietor, Adrian I., the mosaics of the palace 
of Ravenna, for the decoration of Aix-la-Chapelle 
(Cod. Carolin. epist. 67, p. 223). 

67. The popes often complain of the usurpations 
of Leo of Ravenna (Codex Carolin. epist. 51, 52, 
53, p. 200-205). Si corpus St. Andrez germani St. 
Petri hic humasset, nequaquam nos Romani pon- 
tifices sic subjugassent (Agnellus, Liber Pontifi- 
calis, in Scriptores Rerum Ital. tom. ii. pars. i. p. 
107). 

68. Piissimo Constantino magno, per ejus largi- 
tatem S. R. Ecclesia elevata et exaltata est, et po- 
testatem in his Hesperia partibus largiri dignatus 
est... . Quia ecce novus Constantinus his tempo- 
ribus, ctc. (Codex Carolin. epist. 49, in tom. iii. 
part. ii. p. 195). Pagi (Critica, a.p. 324, No. 16) 
ascribes them to an imposter of the cighth cen- 
tury, who borrowed the name of St. Isidore: his 
humble title of Peccator was ignorantly, but aptly, 
turned into Mercator; his merchandise was indeed 
profitable, and a few sheets of paper were sold for 
much wealth and power. 

69. Fabricius (Biblioth. Grac. tom. vi. p. 4-7) 
has enumerated the several editions of this Act, in 
Greek and Latin. The copy which Laurentius 
Valla recites and refutes appears to be taken either 
from the spurious Acts of St. Silvester or from 
Gratian’s Decree, to which, according to him and 
others, it has been surreptitiously tacked. 

970. In the year 1059 it was believed (was it be- 
lieved?) by Pope Leo IX., Cardinal Peter Dami- 
anus, etc. Muratori places (Annali d’Italia, tom. 
ix. p. 23, 24) the fictitious donations of Lewis the 
Pious, the Othos, etc., de Donatione Constantini. 
See a Dissertation of Natalis Alexander, seculum 
iv. diss. 25, p. 335-350. 

71. See a large account of the controversy (a.p. 
1105), which arose from a private lawsuit, in the 
Chronicon Farsense (Script. Rerum Italicarum, 
tom. ii. pars. ii. p. 637, etc.), a copious extract 
from the archives of that Benedictine abbey. ‘They 
were formerly accessible to curious foreigners (Le 
Blanc and Mabillon), and would have enriched the 
first volume of the Historia Monastica Italiz of 
Quirini. But they are now imprisoned (Muratori, 
Scriptores R. I. tom. ii. pars ii. p. 269) by the 
timid policy of the court of Rome; and the future 
cardinal yielded to the voice of authority and the 
whispers of ambition (Quirini, Comment. pars ii. 
p. 123-136). 

72. I have read in the collection of Schardius 
(de Potestate Imperiali EcclesiasticA, p. 734-780) 
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this animated discourse, which was composed by 
the author A.p. 1440, six years after the flight of 
Pope Eugenius IV. It is a most vehement party 
pamphiet; Valla justifies and animates the revolt 
of the Romans, and would even approve the use 
of a dagger against their sacerdotal tyrant. Such a 
critic might expect the persecution of the clergy; 
yet he made his peace, and is buried in the Lat- 
eran (Bayle, Dictionnaire Critique, VALLA; Vos- 
sius, de Historicis Latinis, p. 580). 

75. See Guicciardini, a servant of the popes, in 
that long and valuable digression, which has re- 
sumed its place in the last edition, correctly pub- 
lished from the author’s MS., and printed in four 
volumes in quarto, under the name of Friburgo, 
1775 (Istoria d'Italia, tom. i. p. 385-395). 

74. The Paladin Astolpho found it in the moon, 
among the things that were lost upon earth (Or- 
lando Furioso, xxxiv. 80). 

Di vari fiori ad un gran monte passa, 
Ch’ ebbe gia buono odore, or puzza forte: 
Questo era il dono (se perd dir lece) 
Che Constantino al buon Silvestro fece. 
Yet this incomparable poem has been approved 
by a bull of Leo X. 

75. See Baronius, a.p. 324, No. 117-123; A.D. 
1191, No. 51, etc. The cardinal wishes to suppose 
that Rome was offered by Constantine, and refused 
by Silvester, ‘The act of donation he considers, 
strangely enough, as a forgery of the Greeks, 

976. Baronius n‘en dit guéres contre; encore en 
a-t-il trop dit, et l’on vouloit sans moi (Cardinal du 
Perron), qui Pempéchai, censurer cette partie de 
son histoire. J’en devisai un jour avec le Pape, et il 
ne me répondit autre chose “che velete? i Can- 
onici la tengono,”’ il le disoit en rzant (Perroniana, 
Pp. 77). 

77. The remaining history of images, from Irene 
to Theodora, is collected for the Catholics by Ba- 
ronius and Pagi (a.p. 780-840), Natalis Alexander 
(Hist. N. T. seculum viii.; Panoplia adversus Hz- 
reticos, p. 118-178), and Dupin (Biblioth. Ecclés. 
tom. vi. p. 136-154); for the Protcstants, by Span- 
heim (Hist. Imag. p. 305-639), Basnage (Ilist. de 
l’ Eglise, tom. i. p. 556-572; tom. ii. p. 1362-1385), 
and Mosheim (Institut. Hist. Eccles. secul. viii. et 
ix.). ‘Che Protestants, except Mosheim, are soured 
with controversy; but the Catholics, except Dupin, 
are inflamed by the fury and superstition of the 
monks; and even Le Beau (Hist. du Bas Empire), 
a gentleman and a scholar, is infected by the 
odious contagion, 

PS. See the Acia, in Greek and Latin, of the 


second Wounen ol ice, with a number of relative 


pieces, in the eighth volume of the Councils, p. 
645-1600. A faithful version, with some critical 
notes, would provoke, in different readers, a sigh 
or a smile. 

79, The pope’s legates were casual messengers, 
two priests without any special commission, and 
who were disavowed on their return. Some vaga- 
bond monks were persuaded by the Catholics to 
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represent the Oriental patriarchs. This curious 
anecdote is revealed by Theodore Studites (Epist. 
i. 38, in Sirmond. Opp. tom. v. p. 1319), one of 
the warmest Iconoclasts of the age. 

80. Suudéper 5é coe u1) caradcweiv éy rH woke: rabry 
wopvetop els d un elaédAOns, f (va dpvhacg Td rpockbvey 
Tov ki prior jpydoy kal Gedy ‘Incoivy Xprordv pera rijs Ldlas 
abrod pirpos éy elxovc. ‘These visits could not be in- 
nocent, since the Aalywy ropyelas (the demon of 
fornication) éwodéue 5€ abrov... ple ob ads 
éxrisaaro abrg opdipa, etc. Actio iv, p. gor; Actio 
Vv. Pp. 1031. 

81. See an account of this controversy in the 
Alexias of Anna Comnena (I. v. p. 129 [ed. Par.; 
c. 2, p. 229, ed. Bonn]) and Mosheizn (Institut. 
Hist. Eccles. p. 371, 372). 

82. The Libri Carolini (Spanheim, p. 443-529), 
composed in the palace or winter quarters of 
Charlemagne, at Worms, A.D. 790, and sent by 
Engebert to Pope Adrian I., who answered them 
by a grandis et verbosa epistola (Concil. tom. viii. 
P. 1553). ‘Ihe Carolines propose 120 objections 
against the Nicene synod, and such words as these 
are the flowers of their rhetoric—Dementiam .. . 
prisce Gentilitatis obsoletum errorem ... argu- 
menta insanissima et absurdissima ... derisione 
dignas nenias, etc, etc. 

83. Lhe assemblies of Charlemagne were po- 
litical as well as ecclesiastical; and the thice hun- 
dred members (Nat. Alexander, sect. viii. p. 53) 
who sat and voted at Frankfort must include not 
only the bishops, but the abbots, and even the 
principal laymen. 

84. Qui supra sanctissima patres nostri (episcopi 
et sacerdotes) omnimod:s servitium et adorationem 
imaginuni renuentes contempserunt, atque con- 
senticntes condemnaverunt (Concil. tom. ix. p. 
101; Canon ii. Franckfurd). A polemic must be 
hard-hearted indeed who does not pity the efforts 
of Baronius, Pagi, Alexander, Maimbourg, etc., 
to elude this unlucky sentence. 

85. Thcophanes (p. 343 [tom. i. p. 631, ed. 
BonnJ) specifies those of Sicily and Calabria, 
which yielded an annual rent of three talents and 
a half of gold (perhaps {£7000 sterling). Liutprand 
more pompously enumerates the patrimonies of 
the Roman church in Greece, Judea, Peisia, 
Mesopotamia, Babylonia, Egypt, and Libya, 
which werc detained by the injustice of the Greck 
emperor (Legat. ad Nicephorum, in Script. Re- 
rum Italicarum, tom. ji. pars. i. p. 481). 

86. ‘Lhe great diocege of the Eastern Illyricum, 
with Apulia, Calabda, and Sicily (Thomassin, 

‘Duscipline de PEgiise, tom. 1. p. 145). By the con- 

fession of the Greckg the patriarch of Constanti- 
nople had detached from Rome the metropolitans 
of Thessalonica, Athens, Curinth, Nicopolis, and 
Patre (Luc. Holstea. Geograph. Sacra, p. 22); 
and his spiritual conquests extended to Naples and 
Amalfi (Giannone, Igtoria Civile di Napoli, tom. 
i, p. 517-524; Pagi, a,o. 790, No. 11). 

87. In hoc ostenditur, quia ex uno capitulo ab 
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errore reversis, in aliis duobus, in eodem (was it the 
same?) permaneant errore . . . de diocesi S. R. E. 
seu de patrimoniis iterum increpantes common- 
emus, ut si ea restituere noluerit hercticum cum 
pro hujusmodi errore perseverantid decernemus 
(Epist. Hadrian. Papa: ad Carolum Magnum, in 
Concil. tom. viii. p. 1598); to which he adds a 
reason most directly opposite to his conduct, that 
he preferred the salvation of souls and rule of faith 
to the goods of this transitory world. 

88. Fontanini considers the emperors as no more 
than the advocates of the church (advocatus et 
defensor S. R. E. See Ducange, Gloss. Lat. tom. i. 
p. 97). His antagonist Muratori reduces the popes 
to be no more than the cxarchs of the emperor. In 
the more equitable view of Mosheim (Institut. 
Hist. Eccles. p. 264, 265), they held Rome under 
the empire as the most honourable species of fief 
or benefice—premuntur nocte caliginos4! 

89. His merits and hopes are summed up in an 
epitaph of thirty-cight verses, of which Charle- 
magne declares himself the author (Concil. tom. 
viii. p. 520). 

Post patrem lacrymans Carolus hzec car- 
mina scripsi. 
Tu mihi dulcis amor, te modo plango pater. . . 
No:njna jungo simul titulis, clarissime, nostra 
Adrianus, Carolus, rex ego, tuque pater. 
The poetry might be supplied by Alcuin; but the 
tears, the most glorious tribute, can only belong to 
Charlemagne. 

go. Every new pope is admonished—‘“‘Sancte 
Patcr, non videbis annos Petri,”’ twenty-five years. 
On the whole series the average is about eight 
years—a short hope for an ambitious cardinal. 

gi. The assurance of Anastasius (tom. iii. pars 
i. p. 197, 198) is supported by the credulity of some 
French annalists; but Eginhard, and other writers 
of the same age, are more natural and sincere. 
“‘Unus ei oculus paululuin est lasus,” says John 
the deacon of Naples (Vit. Episcop. Napol. in 
Scriptores Muratori, toi. i. pars ii. p. 312). ‘Theo- 
dolphus, a contemporary bishop of Orleans, ob- 
serves with prudence (I. iii. carm. 3):— 

Reddita sunt? mirum est: mirum est au- 
ferre nequisse. 
Est tamen in dubio, hinc mirer an inde 
magis. 

g2. Twice, at the request of Adrian and Leo, he 
appeared at Rome—long4 tunica et chlamyde 
amictus, et calccamentis quoque Romano more 
formatis. Eginhard (c. xxiii. p. 109-113) describes, 
like Suctonius, the simplicity of his dress, so popu- 
lar in the nation, that, when Charles the Be" ! re- 
turned to France in a foreign habit, the patriotic 
dogs barked at the apostate (Gaillard, Vie de 
Charlemagne, tom. iv. p. 109). 

93. See Anastasius (p. 199) and Eginhard (c. 
Xxviii. p. 124~128). The unction is mentioned by 
Theophanes (p. 399 [tom. i. p. 733, ed. Bonn), 
the oath by Sigonius (fro’ the Ordo Romanus), 
and the pape’s adoration, asure antiquorunt prin- 
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cipum, by the Annales Bertiniani (Script. Mura- 
tor. tom. ii. pars ii. p. 505). 

94. This great event of the translation or restor- 
ation of the empire is related and discussed by Na- 
talis Alexander (secul. ix. dissert. i. p. 390-397), 
Pagi (tom. iii. p. 418), Muratori (Annali d’ Italia, 
tom. vi. p. 339-352), Sigonius (de Regno Italiz, 
1. iv. Opp. tom. ii. p. 247-251), Spanheim (de 
ficta Translatione Imperii), Giannone (tom. i. p. 
395-405), St. Marc (Abrégé Chronologique, tom. 
i. p. 438-450), Gaillard (Hist. de Charlemagne, 
tom. ii. p. 386-446). Almost all these moderns 
have some religious or national bias. 

95. By Mably (Observations sur |’Histoire de 
France), Voltaire (Histoire Générale), Robertson 
(History of Charles V.), and Montesquicu (Esprit 
des Loix, 1. xxxi. c. 18). In the year 1782 M. Gail- 
lard published his Histoire de Charlemagne (in 4 
vols. in 12mo), which I have freely and profitably 
used. The author is a man of sense and humanity, 
and his work is laboured with industry and ele- 
gance. But J have likewise examined the original 
monuments of the reigns of Pepin and Charle- 
magne, in the fifth volume of the Historians of 
France, 

g6. The vision of Weltin, composed by a monk 
eleven years after the death of Charlemagne, 
shows him in purgatory, with a vulture, who is 
perpetually gnawing the guilty member, while the 
rest of his body, the emblem of his virtues, is sound 
and perfect (see Gaillard, tom. ii. p. 317-360). 

97. The marriage of Eginhard with Imma, 
daughter of Charlemagne, is, in my opinion, suf- 
ficiently refuted by the probrum and suspicro that 
sullied these fair damsels, without excepting his 
own wife (c. xix. p. 98-100, cum Notis Schmincke). 
‘(he husband must have been too strong for the 
historian. 

98. Besides the massacres and transmigrations, 
the pain of death was pronounced against the 
following crimes:—1. ‘The refusal of baptism. 2. 
The false pretence of baptism. 3. A relapse to 
idolatry. 4. The murder of a priest or bishop. 
5. Human sacrifices. 6. Eating meat in Lent. But 
every crime might be expiated by baptism or 
penance (Gaillard, tom. ii. p. 241-247); and the 
Christian Saxons became the friends and equals 
of the Franks (Struv. Corpus Hist. Germanic 

. 133). 

3 g9. In this action the famous Rutland, Rolando, 
Orlando, was slain—cum compluribus aliis. See 
the truth in Eginhard (c. 9, p. 51-56), and the 
fable in an ingenious Supplement of M. Gaillard 
(tom. iii. p. 474). The Spaniards are too proud of a 
victory which history ascribes to the Gascons, and 
romance to the Saracens. 

100. Yet Schmidt, from the best authorities, 
represents the interior disorders and oppression of 
his reign (Hist. des Allemands, tom. ii. p. 45-49). 

101. Omnis homo ex suA proprietate legitimam 
decimam ad ecclesiam conferat. Expcrimento enim 

didicimus, in anno, quo illa valida fames irrepsit, 
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ebullire vacuas annonas 4 dxmonibus devoratas, 
et voces exprobrationis auditas. Such is the decree 
and assertion of the great Council of Frankfort 
(Canon xxv. tom. ix. p. 105). Both Selden (Hist. 
of Tithes; Works, vol. iii. part ii. p. 1146) and 
Montesquieu (The Spirit of Laws, 1. xxxi. ¢. 12) 
represent Charlemagne as the first egal author of 
tithes. Such obligations have country gentlemen to 
his memory! 

102, Eginhard (c. 25, p. 119) clearly affirms 
tentabat et scribere ... sed parum prospere suc- 
cessit labor przpostcrus et sero inchoatus. The 
moderns have perverted and corrected this ob- 
vious meaning, and the title of M. Gaillard’s Dis- 
sertation (tom. iii. p. 247-260) betrays his par- 
tiality. 

103. See Gaillard, tom. iii. p. 
Schmidt, tom. ii. p. 121-129. 

104. M. Gaillard (tom. iii. p. 372) fixes the true 
stature of Charlemagne (see a Dissertation of Mar- 
quard Freher ad calcem Eginhard, p. 220, etc.) at 
five feet nine inches of French, about six fect one 
inch and a fourth English, measure. 'The romance- 
writers have increased it to eight feet, and the 
giant was endowed with matchless strength and 
appetite: at a single stroke of his good sword 
Joyeuse, he cut asunder a horseman and his horse; 
at a single repast he devoured a goose, two fowls, 
a quarter of mutton, etc. 

105. See the concise, but correct and original, 
work of D’Anville (Etats formés en Europe aprés 
la Chute de Empire Romain en Occident, Paris, 
1771, in 4to), whose map includes the empire of 
Charlemagne; the different parts are illustrated— 
by Valesius (Notitia Galliarum) for France, Be- 
retti (Dissertatio Chorographica) for Italy, De 
Marca (Marca Hispanica) for Spain. For the 
middle geography of Germany I -confess myself 
poor and destitute. 

106. After a brief relation of his wars and con- 
quests (Vit. Carol. c. 5-14), Eginhard recapitu- 
lates, in a few words (c. 15), the countries subject 
to his empire. Struvius (Corpus Hist. German. p. 
118-149) has inserted in his Notes the texts of the 
old Chronicles. 

107. Of a charter granted to the monastery of 
Alaon (a.p. 845) by Charles the Bald, which de- 
duces this royal pedigree. I doubt whether some 
subsequcnt links of the ninth and tenth centuries 
are equally firm; yet the whole is approved and 
defended by M. Gaillard (tom. ii. p. 60-81, 203- 
206), who affirms that the family of Montesquico 
(not of the President de Montesquieu) is descended, 
in the female linc, from Clotaire and Clovis—an 
innocent pretension! 

108. The governors or counts of the Spanish 
march revolted from Charles the Simple about 
the year goo; and a poor pittance, the Rousillon, 
has been recovered in 1642 by the kings of France 
(Longuerue, Description de la France, tom. i. p. 
220-222). Yet the Rousillon contains 188,900 sub- 
jects, and annually pays 2,600,000 livres (Necker, 


138-176, and 
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Administration des Finances, tom. i. p. 278, 279); 
more people, perhaps, and doubtleas more money, 
than the march of Charlemagne. 

109. Schmidt, Hist. des Allemands, tom. ii. p. 
200, etc. 

110. See Giannone, tom. i. p. 374, 375, and the 
Annals of Muratori. 

11z. Quot prelia in eo gesta! quantum san- 
guinis effusum sit! estatur vacua omni habita- 
tione Pannonia, et locus in quo regia Cagani fuit 
ita desertus ut ne vestigium quidem humane ha- 
bitationis appareat. ‘Tota in hoc bello Hunnorum 
nobilitas periit, tota gloria decidit, omnis pecunia 
et congesti ex longo tempore thesauri direpti sunt. 
Eyinhard, c. 13. 

112. The junction of the Rhine and Danube was 
undertaken only for the service of the Pannonian 
war (Gaillard, Vie de Charlemagne, tom. ii. p. 
312-315). The canal, which would have been only 
two leagues in length, and of which some traces 
are still extant in Swabia, was interrupted by cx- 
cessive rains, military avocations, and supersti- 
tious fears (Schapfiin, Hist. de PAcadémic des In- 
scriptions, tom. xviii. p. 256; Molimina fluvioru:n, 
etc., jungendorum, p. 59-62). 

113. See Eginhard, c. 16; and Gaillard, tom. ii. 
p. 361-385, who mentions with a loose reference, 
the intercourse of Charlemagne and Egbert, the 
emperor’s gift of his own sword, and the modest 
answer of his Saxon disciple. ‘The anecdote, if en- 
uine, would have adorned our English histories. 

114. The correspondence is mentioned only in 
the French annals, and the Orientals are ignorant 
of the caliph’s friendship for the Christian dog—a 
polite appellation, which Harun bestows on the 
emperor of the Greeks. 

115. Gaillard, tom. ii. p. 361-365, 471-476, 
492. I have horrowed his judicious remarks on 
Charlemagne’s plan of conquest, and the judicious 
distinction of his enemics of the first and second 
enceinte (tom, ii. p. 184, 509, etc.). 

116, ‘Vhegan, the biographer of Lewis, relates 
this coronation; and Baronius has honestly tran- 
scribed it (4.v. 813, No. 13, etc.; see Gaillard, tom. 
li. p. 506, 507, 508), howsoever adverse to the 
claims of the popes. For the series of the Carlo- 
vingians, see the historians of France, Italy, and 
Germany; Pfeffel, Schmidt, Velly, Muratori, and 
even Voltaire, whose pictures are sometimes just, 
and always pleasing. 

117. He was the son of Otho, the son of Ludolph, 
in whose favour the du¢hy of Saxony had been in- 
stituted, A.p. 858. Ruotgerus, the biographer of a 
St. Bruno (Biblioth. Bynaviane Catalog. tom. iii. 
vol. ii. p. 679), gives @ splendid character of his 
family. Atavorum atavi usque ad hominum mem- 
oriam omnes nobilissimi; nulius in eorum stirpe 
ignotus, nullus degener facile reperitur (apud 
Struvium, Corp. Hist. German. p. 216). Yet Gund- 
ling (in Henrico Aucupe) is not satisfied of his 
descent from Witikind. 

118. See the treatise of Conringius (de Finibus 
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Imperii Germanici, Francofurt. 1680, in 4to); he 
rejects the extravagant and improper scale of the 
Roman and Carlovingian empires, and discusses 
with moderation the rights of Germany, her vas- 
sals, and her neighbours. 

119. The power of custom forces me to number 
Conrad I. and Henry I., the Fowler, in the list of 
emperors, a title which was never assumed by 
those kings of Germany. ‘The Italians, Muratori 
fur instance, are more scrupulous and correct, and 
only reckon the princes who have been crowned 
at Rome. 

120. Invidiam tamen suscepti nominis (C. P. 
imperatoribus super hoc indignantibus) magnA 
tulit patientia, vicitque corum contumaciam ... 
mittendo ad cos crebras Iegationes, et in epistolis 
fratres cos appellando. Eginhard, c. 28, p. 128. 
Perhaps it was on their account that, like Augustus, 
he affected some reluctance to receive the empire. 

121. heophanes speaks of the coronation and 
unction of Charles, xépovdos (Chronograph. p. 
349 [tum. i. p. 733, ed. Bonn]), and of his treaty of 
marriage with Irene (p. 402 [p. 737, ed. Bonn)), 
which is unknown to the Latins. Gaillard relates 
his transactions with the Greek empire (tom. ii. p. 
446-468). 

192 “‘9illard very properly observes that this 
pageant was a farce suitable tu children only; but 
that it was indeed represented in the presence, and 
for the benefit, of children of a larger growth. 

123, Compare in the original texts collected by 
Pagi (tom. iii. a.p. 812, No. 7, a.p. 824, No. 10, 
etc.) the contrast of Charlemagne and his son: to 
the former the ambassadors of Michael (who were 
indeed disavowed) more suo, id est lingud Grecd 
laudes dixerunt, imperatoremn eum et Baocdéa ap- 
pellantes; to the latter, Vocato impetratori Fran- 
corum, etc. 

124. See the epistle, in Paralipomena, of the 
anonymous writer of Salerno (Script. Ital. tom. ii. 
pars ii, p. 243-254, c. 93-107), whom Baronius 
(a.0. 871, No. 51-71) mistook for Erchempert, 
when he transcribed it in his Annals. 

125. Ipse enim vos, non znperatorem, id est BactAéa 
sud lingu&, sed ob indignationem ‘Pyya id est 
regem nostra vocabat (Liutprand, in Legat. in 
Script. Ital. tom. il. pars i. p. 479). Che pope had 
exhorted Nicephorus, emperor of the Greeks, to 
make peace with Otho, the august emperor of the 
Romans—qu.e inscriptio secundum Griecos pec- 
catoria [peccatrix] et temeraria .. . imperatorem 
inquiunt, unzversalem Romanorum, Augustum, mag- 
sum, solum, Nicephorum (ib. p. 486). 

126. ‘he origin and progress of the title of car- 
dinal may be found in Thomassin (Discipline de 
I’ Eglise, tom. i. p. 1261-1298), Muratori (Antiqui- 
tat. Italie Mediit Aivi, tom. vi. Dissert. Ixi. p. 
159-182), and Moshcim (Institut. Hist. Eccles. p. 
345-347), who accurately remarks the forms and 
changes of the election. ‘The cardinal-bishops, so 
highly exalted by Peter Damianus, are sunk to a 
level with the rest of the sacred college. 
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127. Firmiter jurantes, nunquam se papam elec- 
turos aut ordinaturos, preter consensum et elec- 
tionem Othonis et filii sui (Liutprand, I. vi. c. 6, p. 
472). [his important concession may cither supply 
or confirm the decree of the clergy and people of 
Rome, so fiercely rejected by Baronius, Pagi, and 
Muratori (a.p. 964), and so well defended and ex- 
plained by St. Marc (Abrégé, tom. ii. p. 808-816, 
tom. iv. p. 1167-1185). Consult that historical 
critic, and the Annals of Muratori, for the election 
and confirmation of each pope. 

128. ‘I'he oppression and vices of the Roman 
church in the tenth century are strongly painted 
in the history and legation of Liutprand (see p. 
440, 450, 471-476, 479, etc.); and it is whimsical 
enough to observe Muratori tempering the invec- 
tives of Baronius against the popes. But these popes 
had been chosen, not by the cardinals, but by lay- 
patrons. 

129. The time of Pope Joan (papissa Joanna) is 
placed somewhat earlier than ‘Iheodora or Ma- 
rozia; and the two years of her imaginary reign 
are forcibly inserted between Leo IV. and Bene- 
dict 111. But the contemporary Anastasius indis- 
solubly links the death of Leo and the elevation of 
Benedict (illico, mox, p. 247); and the accurate 
chronology of Pagi, Muratori, and Leibnitz fixes 
both events to the year 857. 

130. The advocates for Pope Juan produce one 
hundred and fifty witnesses, or rather echoes, of 
the fourteenth, fifteenth, and sixteenth centuries, 
They bear testimony against themselves and the 
legend, by multiplying the proof that so curious a 
story must have been repeated by writers of every 
description to whom it was known. On those of the 
ninth and tenth centuries the recent event would 
have flashed with a double force. Would Photius 
have spared such a reproach? Could Liutprand 
have missed such scandal? It is scarcely worth 
while to discuss the various readings of Martinus 
Polonus, Sigebert of Gemblours, or even Marianus 
Scotus: but a most palpable forgery is the passage 
of Pope Joan which has been foisted into some 
MSS. and editions of the Roman .\nastasius. 

131, As false, it deserves that name; but I would 
not pronounce it incredible. Suppose a famous 
French chevalier of our own times to have been 
born 1n Italy, and educated in the church, instead 
of the army: Aer merit or fortune might have raised 
her to St. Peter’s chair; hcr amours would have 
been natural; her delivery in the streets unlucky, 
but not improbable. 

132, ‘Till the Reformation the tale was repeated 
and believed without offence: and Joan’s female 
statue long occupied her place among the popes in 
the cathedral of Sienna (Pagi, Critica, tom. iil. p. 
624-626). She has been annihilated bv two learned 
Protestants, Blondel and Bayle (Dictionnaire Crit- 
ique, Paprsst, Potonus, BLonpe.): but their 
brethren were scandalised by this equitable and 
generous criticism. Spanheim and Lenfant at- 
tempt to save this poor engine of controversy; and 
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even Mosheim condescends to cherish some doubt 
and suspicion (p. 289). 

133. Lateranense palatium ... prostibulum 
meretricum ... Testis omnium gentium, przter- 
quam Romanorum, absentia mulierum, quz sanc- 
torum apostolorum limina orandi gratiA timent 
visere, cum nonnullas ante dies paucos, hunc 
audicrint conjugatas, viduas, virgines vi oppres- 
sisse (Liutprand, Hist, |. vi. c. 6, p. 471. See the 
whole affair of John XII. p. 471~476). 

134. A new example of the mischief of equivo- 
cation is the deneficium (Ducange, tom. i. p. 617, 
etc.), which the pope conferred on the emperor 
Frederic I., since the Latin word may signify either 
a legal fief, or a simple favour, an obligation (we 
want the word dienfast). (See Schmidt, Hist. des 
Allemands, tom. iii. p. 393-408. Pfeffel, Abrégé 
Chronologique, tom. i. p. 229, 296, 317, 324, 420, 
430, 500, 505, 509, etc.) 

135. For the history of the emperors in Rome 
and Italy, see Sigonius, de Regno Italiz, Opp. 
tom. ii., with the Notes of Saxius, and the Annals 
of Muratori, who might refer more distinctly to 
the authors of his great collection. 

136. See the Dissertation of Le Blanc at the end 
of his treatise des Monnoyes de France, in which 
he produces some Roman coins of the French 
emperors. 

137. Romanorum aliquando servi, scilicet Bur- 
gundiones, Romanis imperent? . . . Romanz urbis 
dignitas ad tantam est stultitiam ducta, ut mere- 
tricum ctiam imperio parcat? (Liutprand, I. iii. c. 
12, p. 450.) Sigonius (I. vi. p. 400) positively 
affirms the renovation of the consulship; but in the 
old writers Albericus is more frequently styled 
princeps Romanorum. 

138. Ditmar, p. 354, apud Schmidt, tom. iii. p. 
439. : 
139. This blootty feast is described in Leonine 
versc in the Pantheon of Godfrey of Viterbo 
(Script. Ital. tom. vii. p. 436, 437), who flourished 
towards the end of the twelfth century (Fabricius, 
Biblioth. Latin. med. et infimi AZvi, tom. iii. p. 69, 
edit. Mansi); but his evidence, which imposed on 
Sigonius, is reasonably suspected by Muratori 
(Annali, tom. viii. p. 177). 

140. ‘Che coronation of the emperor, and some 
original ceremonies of the tenth century, are pre- 
served in the Panegyric on Berengarius (Script. 
Ital. tom. ii. pars i. p. 405-414), illustrated by the 
Notes of Hadrian Valesius and Leibnitz. Sigonius 
has related the whole process of the Roman expe- 
dition, in good Latin, but with some crrors of time 
and fact (I. vii. p. 441-446). 

141. In a quarrel at the coronation of Conrad IT. 
Muratori takes leave to observe—doveano ben 
essere allora indisciplinati, barbari, e bestials i 
Tedeschi. Annal. tom. viii. p. 368. 

142. After boiling away the flesh. The caldrons 
for that purpose were a necessary piece of travel- 
ling furniture; and a German, who was using it for 
his brother, promised it to a friend, after it should 
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have been employed for himself (Schmidt, tom. 
iii. p. 423, 424). The same author observes that 
the whole Saxon line was extinguished in Italy 
(tom. il. p. 440). 

143. Otho, bishop of Frisingen, has left an im- 
portant passage on the Italian cities (I. ii. c. 13, in 
Script. Ital. tom. vi. p. 707-710): and the rise, 
progress, and government of these republics are 
perfectly illustrated by Muratori (Antiquitat. Ital. 
Medii AEvi, tom. iv. dissert. xlv.—liii. p. 1-675; 
Annal tom. viii. ix. x.). 

144. For these titles, see Selden (Titles of Hon- 
our, vol. iii. part i. p. 488), Ducange (Gloss. Latin. 
tom. ii. p. 140, tom. vi. p. 776), and St. Marc 
(Abrégé Chronologique, tom. ii. p. 719). 

145. The Lombards invented and used the ca- 
roctum, a standard planted on a car or waggon, 
drawn by a team of oxen (Ducange, tom. ii. p. 194, 
195; Muratori, Antiquitat. tom. ii. diss. xxvi. p. 
489-493). 

146. Gunther Ligurinus, 1. viii. 584, et seq. apud 
Schmidt, tom. iii. p. 399. 

147. Solus imperator faciem suam firmavit ut 
petram (Burcard. de Excidio Mediolani, Script. 
Ital. tom. vi. p. 917). ‘This volume of Muratori 
contains the originals of the history of Frederic the 
First, which must be compared with due regard to 
the circumstances and prejudices of each German 
or Lombard writer. 

148. For the history of Frederic II. and the 
House of Swabia at Nuples, see Giannone, Istoriia 
Civile, tom. it. 1. xiv.-xix. 

149. In the immense labyrinth of the jus publicnm 
of Germany, I must either quote one writer o1 a 
thousand; and I hac.rather trust to one faithful 
guide than transcribe, on credit, a multitude of 
names and passages. ‘That guide is M. Pfeficl, the 
author of the best legal and constitutional history 
that I know of any country (Nouvel Abrégé Chio- 
nologique de Histoire et du Droit Public d‘Alle- 
magne; Paris, 1776, 2 vols. in 4to). His learning 
and judgment have discerned the most interesting 
facts; his simple brevity comprises them in a nai- 
row space; his chronological order distributes 
them under the proper dates; and an elaborate 
index collects them under their respective heads. 
‘Lo this work, in a less perfect state, Dr. Robertson 
was gratelully indebted for that masterly sketch 
which traces even the modern changes of the Ger- 
manic body. The Corpus Historia Germanic of 
Struvius has been likewise consulted, the more 
usefully, as that huge compilation is fortified in 
every page with the orfginal texts. 

150. Yet, personally, Charles [V. must not be 
considered as a barbarfan. After his education at 
Paris, he recovered thé use of the Bohemian, his 
native, idiom; and the emperor converscd and 
wrote with equal facility in French, Latin, Italian, 
and German (Struvius, p. 615, 616). Petrarch 
always represents him as a polite and learned 
prince. 

151. Besides the German and Italian historians, 
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the expedition of Charles IV. is painted in lively 
and original colours in the curious Mémoires sur 
la Vie de Petrarque, tom. iii. p. 376-430, by the 
Abbé de Sade, whose prolixity has never been 
blamed by any reader of taste and curiosity. 

152. See the whole ceremony, in Struvius, p. 
629. 

153. The republic of Europe, with the pope and 
empcror at its head, was never represented with 
more dignity than in the council of Constance. See 
Lenfant’s History of that assembly. 

154. Gravina, Origines Juris Civilis, p. 108. 
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155. Six thousand urns have been discovered of 
the slaves and freedmen of Augustus and Livia. So 
minute was the division of office, that one slave 
was appointed to weigh the wool which was spun 
by the empress’s maids, another for the care of her 
lapdog, etc. (Camere Sepolchrale, etc., by Bian- 
chini. Extract of his work, in the Bibliotheque 
Italique, tom. iv. p. 175. His Eloge, by Fontenelle, 
tom. vi. p. 356.) But these servants were of the 
same rank, and possibly not more numerous than 
those of Pollio or Lentulus. They only prove, the 
general riches of the city. 


Chapter L 


1. As in this and the following chapter I shall 
display much Arabic Icarning, I must profess my 
total ignorance of the Oriental tongues, and my 
gratitude to the learned interpreters, who have 
transfused their science into the Latin, French, 
and English languages. Their collections, versions, 
and histories, I shall occasionally notice. 

a. The geographers of Arabia may be divided 
into three classes: —1, ‘The Greeks and Latins, whose 
progressite knowledge may be traced in Agathar- 
chides (de Mari Rubro, in Hudson, Geograph. 
Minor. tom. i.), Diodorus Siculus (tom. i. 1. ii. [c. 
48-54] p. 159-167; I. iii. (Cc. 14 599.) p. 211-216, 
edit. Wesseling), Strabo (1. xvi. p. 1112-1114 [p. 
767-769, ed. Casaub.J, from [Cratosthenes, p. 
1122-1132 (776-785, ed. Casaub.], from Artemi- 
dorus), Dionysius (Periegesis, v. 927-969), Pliny 
(Hist. Natur. v. 12; vi. 32), and Prolemy (De- 
script. et Tfabulz Urbium, in Hudson, tom. iii.). 
2. The Arabic writers, who have treated the subject 
with the zeal of patriotism or devation: the ex- 
tracts of Pocock (Specimen Hist. Arabum, p. 125- 
128) from the Geography of the Sherif al Edrissi, 
render us still more dissatisfied with the version or 
abridgment (p. 24-27, 44-56, 108, etc., 119, etc.) 
which the Maronites have published under the 
absurd title of Geographia Nubiensis (Paris, 1619); 
but the Latin and French translators, Greaves (in 
Hudson, tom. iii.) and Galland (Voyage de la 
Palestine par la Roque, p. 265-346), have opened 
to us the Arabia of Abulfeda, the most copious and 
correct account of the peninsula, which may be 
enriched, however, from the Biblioth¢que Orien- 
tale of D’Herbelot, p. 120, ct alibi passim. 3. The 
European travellers, among whom Shaw (p. 438- 
455) and Niebuhr (Description, 1773; Voyages, 
tom. i. 1776) deserve an honourable distinetion: 
Busching (Géographie par Berengcr, tom. viii. p. 
416~510) bas compiled with judgment; and ID’An- 
ville’s Maps (Orbis Veteribus Notus, and tre 
Partie de 1’ Asie) should lic before the reader, with 
his Géographie Ancienne, toin. ii. p. 208-231. 

3. Abulfed. Descript. Arabiz, p. 1; D’Anville, 
I'Euphrate et le Tigre, p. 19, 20. It was in this 
place, the paradise or garden of a satrap, that 


Xenophon and the Greeks first passed the Eu- 
phrates (Anabasis, 1. i. c. 10 [c. 4, § 10] p. 29, edit. 
Wells). , 

4. Reland has proved, with much superfluous 
learning, 1. That our Red Sea (the Arabian Gulf) 
is nq more than a part of the Mare Rubrum, the 
"Epv8p4 Gadado0n of the ancients, which was extend- 
ed to the indefinite space of the Indian Ocean. 2. 
That the synonymous words Epv6pos, alfioy, allude 
to the colour of the blacks or negrocs (Dissert. 
Miscell. tom. i. p. 59-117). 

5. In the thirty days, or stations, between Cairo 
and Mecca, there are fifteen destitute of good 
water, See the route of the Hadjees, in Shaw’s 
Travels, p. 477. 

6. The aromatics, especially the thus or frank- 
incense, of Arabia, occupy the twelfth book of 
Pliny. Our great poet (Paradise Lost, ]. iv.) intro- 
duces, in a simile, the spicy odours that are blown 
by the north-east wind from the Sabzan coast:— 
Many a league, 

Pleas’d with the grateful scent, old Ocean 
smiles. 
(Plin. Hist. Natur. xii. 42.) 

9. Agatharchides affirms that lumps of pure gold 
were found from the size of an olive to that of a 
nut; that iron was twice, and silver ten times, the 
value of gold (de Mari Rubro, p. 60 [Hudson, 
Geogr. M., tom. i.]). These real or imaginary 
treasures are vanished; and no gold-mines are at 
present known in Arabia (Niebuhr, Description, 

. 124). 

: 8. Consult, peruse, and study the Specimen 
Historie Arabum of Pocock (Oxon. 1650, in 4to). 
The thirty pages of text and version are extracted 
from the Dynasties of Gregory Abulpharagius, 
which Pocock afterwards translated (Oxon. 1663, 
in gto): the three hundred and fifty-cight notes 
form a classic and original work on the Arabian 
antiquitics. 

g. Arrian remarks the Ichthyophagi of the coast 
of Hejaz (Periplus Maris Erythrici, p. 12) and be- 
yond Aden (p. 15 (Hudson, Geogr. M., t. i.]). It 
seems probable that the shores of the Red Sea (in 
the largest sense) were occupied by these savages 
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in the time perhaps of Cyrus; but I can hardly be- 
lieve that any cannibals were left among the sav- 
ages in the reign of Justinian (Procop. de Bell. 
Persic. l. i. c. 19 [t. i. p. 100, ed. Bonn)). 

10. See the Specimen Historie Arabum of Po- 
cock, p. 2, 5, 86, etc. The journey of M. d’Arvieux, 
in 1664, to the camp of the emir of Mount Carmel 
(Voyage de la Palestine, Amsterdam, 1718) ex- 
hibits a pleasing and original picture of the life of 
the Bedoweens, which may be illustrated from 
Niebuhr (Description de PArabie, p. 327-344), 
and Volney (tom. i. p. 343-385), the last and most 
judicious of our Syrian travellers. 

11. Read (it is no unpleasing task) the incom- 
parable articles of the Horse and the Camel, in the 
Natural History of M. de Buffon. 

12. For the Arabian horses, see D’Arvieux (p. 
159-173) and Niebuhr (p. 142-144). At the end 
of the thirteenth century the horses of Neged were 
esteemed sure-footed, those of Yemen strong and 
serviceable, those of Hejaz most noble. The horses 
of Europe, the tenth and last class, were generally 
despised as having too much body and too little 
spirit (D’Herbelot, Biblioth. Orient. p. 339): their 
strength was requisite to bear the weight of the 
knight and his armour. 

13. Qui carnibus camelorum vesci solent odii 
tenaces sunt, was the opinion of an Arabian phy- 
sician (Pocock, Specimen, p. 88). Mohammed 
himself, who was fond of milk, prefers the cow, and 
does not even mention the camel; but the diet of 
Mecca and Medina was already more luxurious 
(Gagnier, Vie de Mahomet, tom. iii. p. 404). 

14. Yet Marcian of Heraclea (in Periplo, p. 16, 
in tom. i. Hudson, Minor Geograph.) reckons one 
hundred and sixty-four towns in Arabia Felix. ‘The 
size of the towns might be small, the faith of the 
writer might be large. 

15. It is compared by Abulfeda (in Efudson, 
tom. iii. p. 54) to Damascus, and is still the resi- 
dence of the Imam of Yemen (Voyages de Nie- 
buhr, tom. i. p. 331-342). Saana is twenty-four 
parasangs from Dafar (Abulfeda, p. 51) and sixty- 
eight from Aden (p. 53). 

16. Pocock, Specimen, p. 57; Geograph. Nubi- 
ensis, p. 52. Mariaba, or Merab, six miles in cir- 
cumference, was destroyed by the legions of Au- 
gustus (Plin. Hist. Nat. vi. 92), and had not re- 
vived in the fourteenth century (Abulfed. Descript. 
Arab. p. 58). 

17. The name of city, Medina, was appropriated, 
xar’ é£éxnv, to Yatreb (the Iatrippa of the Grecks), 
the seat of the prophet. The distances from Me- 
dina are reckoned by Abulfeda in stations, or days’ 
journey of a caravan (p. 15): to Bahrein, fifteen; 
to Bassora, cighteen; to Cufah, twenty; to Damas- 
cus or Palestine, twenty; to Cairo, twenty-five; to 
Mecca, ten; from Mecca to Saana (p. 52) or Aden, 
thirty; to Cairo, thirty-one days, or 412 hours 
(Shaw’s Travels, p. 477); which, according to the 
estimate of D’Anville (Mesures Itinéraires, p. 99), 
allows about twenty-five English miles for a Ccay’s 
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journey. From the land of frankincense (Hadra- 
maut, in Yemen, between Aden and Cape Far- 
tasch) to Gaza, in Syria, Pliny (Hist. Nat. xii. 
32) computes sixty-five mansions of camels. 
These measures may assist fancy and elucidate 
facts. 

18. Our notions of Mecca must be drawn from 
the Arabians (D’Herbelot, Bibliothéque Orientalc, 
p. 368-371; Pocock, Specimen, p. 125-128; Abul- 
feda, p. 11-40). As no unbeliever is permitted to 
enter the city, our travellers are silent; and the 
short hints of ‘Thevenot (Voyages du Levant, part 
i. 490) are taken from the suspicious mouth of an 
African renagado. Some Persians counted 600u 
houses (Chardin, tom. iv. p. 167). 

19. Strabo, I. xvi. p. 1110 [p. 766, ed. Casaub. |. 
See one of these salt houses near Bassora, in D’[{e1- 
belot, Biblioth. Orient. p. 6. 

20. Mirurm dicti ex innumeris populis pars 
zqua in commercis aut in latrociniis degit (Plin. 
Hist. Nat. vi. 32). See Sale’s Koran, Sara. cvi. p. 
503; Pocock, Specimen, p. 2; D’Herbelot, Biblioth. 
Orient. p. 361; Prideaux’s Life of Mahomet, p. 5; 
Gagnier, Vie de Mahomet, tom. i. p. 72, 120, 126, 
etc. 

21. A nameless doctor (Universal Hist. vol. xx. 
octavo edition) has formerly demonstrated the truth 
of Christianity by the independence of the Arabs. 
A critic, besides the exceptions of fact, might dis- 
pute the meaning of the text (Gen. xvi. 12), the 
extent of the application, and the foundation of 
the pedigree. 

22. It was subdued, a.p. 1173, by a brothir of 
the great Saladin, who founded a dynasty of 
Curds or Ayoubites (Guipnes, Hist. des Huns, 
tom. i. p. 425; D’Herbelot, p. 477). 

23. By the lieutenant of Soliman I. (a.p. 1538) 
and Selim II. (1568). See Cantemir’s Hist. of the 
Othman Empire, p. 201, 221. The pasha, who re- 
sided at Saana, commanded twenty-one beys, but 
no revenue was ever remitted to the Porte (Mar- 
sigli, Stato Militare dell’ Imperio Ottomanno, p. 
124), and the Turks were expelled about the year 
1630 (Niebuhr, p. 167, 168). 

24. Of the Roman province, under the name of 
Arabia and the third Palestine, the principal cities 
were Bostra and Petra, which dated their era from 
the year 105, when they were subdued by Palma, 
a lieutenant of ‘Irajan (Dion Cassius, 1. Ixviii. (c. 
14]). Petra was the capital of the Nabathzans, 
whose namc is derived from the eldest of the sons 
of Ismacl (Gen. xxv. 42, etc., with the Commen- 
taries of Jcrom, Le Clerc, and Calmet). Justinian 
relinquished a palm country of ten days’ journcy 
to the south of lah (Procop. de Bell. Persic. I. i. c. 
1g [t. i. p. 101, ed. Bonn]), and the Romans main- 
tained a centurion and a custom-house (Arrian in 
Periplo Maris Erythreei, p. 11, in Hudson, tom. i.) 
at a place (\éuxy xayn, Pagus Albus, Hawara) in 
the territory of Medina (D’Anville, Mémoire sur 
l Egypte, p. 243). These real possessions, and some 
naval inroads of Trajan (Peripl. p. 14, 15), are 
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magnified by history and medals into the Roman 
conquest of Arabia. 

25. Niebuhr (Description de I’Arabie, p. 302, 
303, 329-33!) affords the most recent and au- 
thentic intelligence of the ‘[urkish empire in 
Arabia. 

26. Diodorus Siculus (tom. ii. L. xix. [c. 94] p. 
390-393, edit. Weaseling) has clearly exposed the 
freedom of the Nabathzan Arabs, who resisted 
the arms of Antigonus and his son. 

27, Strabo, |. xvi. p. 1127-1129 [p. 781 sq. ed. 
Casaub.]; Plin. Hist. Natur. vi. 32. Elius Gallus 
landed near Medina, and marched near a thou- 
sand miles into the part of Yemen between Marcb 
and the ocean. The non ante devictis Sabra reg- 
ibus (Od. i. 29) and the intacti Arabum thesauri 
(Od. iii. 24) of Horace, attest the virgin purity of 
Arabia. 

28. See the imperfect history of Yemen in Po- 
cock, Specimen, p. 55-66; of Hira, p. 66-74; of 
Gassan, p. 75-78; as far as it could be known or 
preserved in the time of ignorance. 

2g. The Yapaxnvicd Pda, pvptddes ravra, xal rd 
wrietarov abrap tonyovouor Kai adéororot, are descril- 
ed by Menander (Excerpt. Leyation. p. 149 [ed. 
Par.; p.375, ed. Bonn]), Procupius (de Bell. Persic. 
l.i.c. 19, 193 L ii. c. 10), and in the most lively 
colours by Ammianus Marcellinus (1. xiv. c. 4), who 
had spoken of them as early as the reign of Marcus. 

30, ‘The name which, used by Ptolemy and 
Pliny in a more confined, by Amnmianus and Pro- 
copius in a larger, sense, has been derived, ridic- 
ulously, from Sarah, the wife of Abraham, ob- 
scurely from the village of Saraka (werd rots NaBa- 
raiovs, Stephan. de Urbibus (s. v. Yapanal), more 
plausibly from the Arabic words, which siynify a 
themsh character, or Oriental situation (Hottinger, 
Hist. Oriental. |. i. c. i. p. 7, 8; Pocock, Specimen, 
P- 33-35; Asseman. Biblioth. Orient. tom. iv. p. 
567). Yet the last and most popular of these ety- 
mologies is refuted by Ptolemy (.\1abia, p. 2, 18, 
in Hudson, tom. iii.), who expressly remarks the 
western and southern position of the Saracens, 
then an obscure tribe on the borders of Egypt. The 
appellation cannot therefore allude to any national 
character; and, since it was imposed by strangers, 
it must be found, not in the Arabic, but in a 
foreign language. 

31. Saraceni ... mulieres aiunt in eos regnare 
(Expositio totius Mundi, p. 3, in Hudson, tom. 
lii.). The reign of Mavia is famous in ecclesiastical 
story. Pocock, Specimen, p. 69, 83. 

32. 'Ex raép Bacwrelwy py) ttedOeiv is the report of 
Agatharchides (de Mari Rubro, p. 63, 64, in Hud- 
son, tom. i.), Diodorus Siculus (tom. i. 1. iii. c. 47, 
p. 215), and Strabo (1. xvi. p. 1124 [p. 778, ed. 
Casaub.]). But I much suspect that this is one of 
the popular tales, or extraordinary accidents, 
which the credulity of travellers so often trans- 
forms into a fact, a custom, and a law. 

33. Non gloriabantur antiquitus Arabes, nisi 
gladio, hospite, et aoquentid (Sephadius apud 
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Pocock, Specimen, p. 161, 162). This gift of speech 
they shared only with the Persians; and the sen. 
tentious Arabs would probably have disdained the 
simple and sublime logic of Demosthenes. 

34. I must remind the reader that D’ Arvicux, 
D’Herbelot, and Niebuhr represent in the most 
lively colours the manncrs and government of the 
Arabs, which are illustrated by many incidental 
passages in the Life of Mahomet. 

35. Obseive the first chapter of Job, and the 
long wall of 1500 stadia which Sesostris built from 
Pelusium to Heliopolis (Diodor. Sicul. tom. i. 1. i. 
[c. 57] p. 67). Under the name of Hcsos, the shep- 
herd kings, they had formerly subdued Egypt 
(Marsham, Canon. Chron. p. 98-163, etc.). 

36. Or, according to another account, 1200 
(D’Herbelot, Bibliotheque Orientale, p. 75): the 
two historians who wrote of the Ayam al Arab, the 
battles of the Arabs, lived in the ninth and tenth 
century. ‘Che famous war of Dahes and Gabrah 
was occasioned by two horses, lasted forty years, 
and ended in a proverb (Pocock, Specimen, p. 48). 

37. The modern theory and practice of the 
Arabé in the revenge of murder are described by 
Niebuhr (Description, p. 26-31). The harsher 
features of antiquity may be traced in the Koran, 
C. 2, p. 20, Cc. 17, p. 230, with Sale’s Observa- 
tions. 

38. Procopius (de Bell. Persic. 1. i. c. 16) places 
the two holy months about the summer solstice. 
‘The Arabians consecrate fovw months of the year— 
the first, seventh, eleventh, and twelfth; and pre- 
tend that, in a long series of ages, the truce was in- 
fringed only four or six times (Sale’s Preliminary 
Discoutse, p. 147-150, and Notes on the ninth 
chapter of the Koran, p. 154, etc.; Casiri, Biblioth. 
Hispano-Arabica, tom. ii. p. 20, 21). 

3q. Ariian, in the second century, remarks (in 
Periplo Maris Erythrei, p. 12 [Hudson, Geog. M., 
t. i.]) the partial or total difference of the dialects 
of the Arabs. ‘Their language and Ietters are copi- 
ously treated by Pocock (Specimen, p. 150-154), 
Casiri (Biblioth. Hispano-Arabica, tom. i. p. 1, 83, 
292; tom. ii. p. 25, etc.), and Niebuhr (Descrip- 
tion de l’Arabie, p. 72-86), I pass slightly; I am 
not fond of repeating words like a parrot. 

40. A familiar tale in Voltaire’s Zadig (le Chien 
et le Cheval) is related to prove the natural sagac- 
ity of the .\rabs (D’Herbelot, Biblioth. Orient. p. 
120, 121; Gagnier, Vie de Mahomet, tom. i. p. 
37-46); but D’Arvicux, or rather La Roque (Voy- 
age de Palestine, p. 92), denies the boasted supe- 
riority of the Bedoweens. The one hundred and 
sixty-nine sentences of Ali (translated by Ockley, 
London, 1718) afford a just and favourable speci- 
men of Arabian wit. 

41. Pocock (Specimen, p. 158-161) and Casiri 
(Biblioth. Hispano-Arabica, tom. i. p. 48, 84, etc., 
11Q, tom. ii. p. 17, etc.) speak of the Arabian poets 
before Mohammed: the seven poems of the Caaba 
have been published in English by Sir William 
Jones; but his honourable mission to India has 
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deprived us of his own notes, far more interesting 
than the obscure and obsolete text. 

42. Sale’s Preliminary Discourse, p. 29, 30. 

43. D’Herbelot, Biblioth. Orient. p. 458; Gag- 
nier, Vie de Mahomet, tom. iii. p. 118; Caab and 
Hesnus (Pocock, Specimen, p. 43, 46, 48) were 
likewise conspicuous for their liberality; and the 
latter is elegantly praised by an Arabian poet: 
“Videbis cum cum accesseris exultantem, ac si 
dares illi quod ab illo petis.” 

44. Whatever can now be known of the idolatry 
of the ancient Arabians may be found in Pocock 
(Specimen, p. 89-136, 163, 164). His profound 
erudition is more clearly and concisely interpreted 
by Sale (Preliminary Discourse, p. 14-24); and 
Assemanni (Biblioth. Orient. tom. iv. p. 580-590) 
has added some valuable remarks. 

45. ‘lepdv dyiwrarov lipurat ripwpevor bd rayrwy 
ApaSwyv wepertérepovy (Diodor. Sicul. tom. i. L. iii. 
[c. 43] p. 211). The character and position are so 
correctly apposite, that I am surprised how this 
curious passage should have been read without 
notice or application. Yet this famous temple had 
been overlooked by Agatharchides (de Mari Ru- 
bro, p. 58, in Hudson, tom. i.), whom Diodorus 
copies in the rest of the description. Was the 
Sicilian more knowing than the Egyptian? Or was 
the Caaba built between the years of Rome 650 
and 746, the dates of their respective histories? 
(Dodwell, in Dissert. ad tom. i. Hudson. p. 72; 
Fabricius, Biblioth. Graec. tom. ii. p. 770). 

46. Pocock, Specimen, p. 60, 61. From the 
death of Mohammed we ascend to 68, from his 
birth to 129, years before the Christian cra. The 
veil or curtain, which is now of silk and gold, was 
no more than a piece of Egyptian linen (Abulfeda, 
in Vit. Mohammed. c. 6, p. 14 (ed. Gagnier, Oxon. 
1723)). 7 

47. The original plan of the Caaba (which is 
servilely copicd in Sale, the Universal History, 
etc.) was a Turkish draught, which Reland (de 
Religione Mohammedica, p. 113-123) has cor- 
rected and explained from the best authorities. 
For the description and legend of the Caaba, con- 
sult Pocock (Specimen, p. 115-122), the Biblio- 
théque Orientale of D’Herbelot (Caaba, Hagar, 
Kemzem, etc.), and Sale (Preliminary Discourse, p. 
114-122). 

48. Cosa [Kussai], the fifth ancestor of Moham- 
med, must have usurped the Caaba a.p. 440; but 
the story is differently told by Jannabi (Gagnier, 
Vie de Mahomet, tom. i. p. 65-69) and by Abul- 
feda (in Vit. Moham. c. 6, p 13). 

49. In the second century, Maximus of Tyre 
attributes to the Arabs the worship of a stone— 
ApéBior aéBovor pty, Svriva bé ofx olda, 7d 8¢ &yadyua 
[3] elSov NOos Fv rerpayevos (Dissert. viii. tom. i. p. 
142, edit. Reiske); and the reproach is furiously re- 
echoed by the Christians (Clemens Alex. in Pro- 
treptico, p. 40 [ed. Oxon. 1715]; Arnobius contra 
Gentes, 1. vi. p. 246 [t. i. p. 196, ed. Lugd. B, 
1651]). Yet these stones were no other than the 
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Balrvda of Syria and Greece, so renowned in sacred 
and profane antiquity (Euseb. Praep, Evangel. 1. i. 
p. 37; Marsham, Canon. Chron. p. 54-56). 

50. The two horrid subjects of ‘Avdpofvela and 
Nado$vela are accurately discussed by the learned 
Sir John Marsham (Canon, Chron. p. 76-78, 
301-304). Sanchoniatho derives the Phoenician 
sacrifices from the example of Chronus; but we 
are ignorant whether Chronus lived before or 
after Abraham, or indeed whether he lived at all. 

51. Kar’ érds &xacropy raisa vor, is the reproach 
of Porphyry: but he likewise imputes to the Ro- 
mans the same barbarous custom, which, A.v.c. 
657, had been finally abolished. Dumztha, Dau- 
mat al Gendal, is noticed by Ptolemy (Tabul. p. 
37, Arabia, p. 9 29) and Abulfeda (p. 57); and 
may be found in D’Anville’s maps, in the mid- 
desert between Chaibar and Tadmor. 

52. Procopius (de Bell. Persico, 1. ii, c. 28), 
Evagrius (I. vi. c. 21), and Pocock (Specimen, p. 
92, 86) attest the human sacrifices of the Arabs in 
the sixth century. ‘Ihe danger and escape of Ab- 
dallah is a tradition rather than a fact (Gagnier, 
Vie de Mahomet, tom. i. p. 82-84). 

53. Suillis carnibus abstinent, says Solinus (Poly- 
histor. c. 33), who copies Phiny (1. viii. c. 78) in the 
strange supposition that hogs cannot live in Arabia. 
The Egyptians were actuated by a natural and 
superstitious horror for that unclean beast (Mar- 
sham, Canon. p. 205). Lhe old Arabians likewise 
practised, fost corturn, the rite of ablution (Herodot. 
1. i, c. 189), which is sanctified by the Moham- 
medan law (Reland, p. 75, etc.; Chardin, or 
rather the Mollah of Shah Abbas, tom. iv. p. 71, 
etc.). 

54. The Mohammedan doctors are not fond of 
the subject; yet they hold ciicumcision necessa)y 
to salvation, and even pretend that Mohammed 
was miraculously born without a foreskin (Pococh, 
Specimen, p. 319, 320; Sale’s Preliminary Dis- 
course, p. 106, 107). 

55. Diodorus Siculus (tom. i. I. ii. [c. 29 sqq.] p. 
142-145) has cast on their religion the curious but 
superficial glance of a Greek. ‘Their astronomy 
would be far more valuable; they had looked 
through the telescope of reason, since they could 
doubt whcther the sun were in the number of the 
planets o1 of the fixed stars, 

56. Simplicius (who quotes Porphyry), de Corlo, 
]. ii. com. xvi. p. 123, lin. 18, apud Marsham, 
Canon. Chron. p. 474, who doubts the fact, he- 
cause it is adverse to bis systems. ‘The earliest datc 
of the Chaldawan observations is the year 2234 be- 
fore Christ. After the conquest of Babylon by 
Alexander, they wer¢ communicated, at the re- 
quest of Aristotle, to the astronomer Hipparchus. 
What a moment in the annals of science! 

57. Pocock (Specimen, p. 138-146), Hottinger 
(Hist. Orient. p. 162-203), Hyde (de Religione 
Vet. Persarum, p. 124, 128, etc.), D’Herbelot 
(Sabi, p. 725, 726), and Sale (Preliminary Dis- 
course, p. 14, 15), rather excite than gratify our 
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curiosity; and the last of these writers confounds 
Sabianism with the primitive religion of the Arabs. 

58. D’Anville (Euphrate et le ‘ligre, p. 130- 
147) will fix the position of these ambiguous Chris- 
tians; Assemannus (Biblioth. Oriental. tom. iv. p. 
607-614) may explain their tenets. But it is a 
slippery task to ascertain the creed of an ignorant 
people, afraid and ashamed to disclose their secret 
traditions. 

59. [The Magi were fixed in the province of 
Bahrein (Gagnier, Vie de Mahomet, ton. iii. p. 
154), and mingled with the old Arabians (Pocock, 
Specimen, p. 146-150). 

6o. ‘The state of the Jews and Christians in 
Arabia is described by Pocock from Sharestani, 
etc. (Specimen, p. 60, 134, etc.), Hottinger (Hist. 
Orient. p. 212-238), D’Herbelot (Biblioth. Orient. 
P. 474-476), Basnage (List. des Juifs, tom. vii. p. 
185; tom. viii. p. 280), and Sale (Preliminary Dis- 
course, p. 22, etc., 33, etc.). 

61. In their offerings it was a maxim to defraud 
God for the profit of the idol—not a more potent, 
but a more irritable, patron (Pocock, Specimen, 
p. 108, rag). 

62. Our versions now extant, whether Jewish or 
Christian, appear more recent than the Koran; 
but the «vistence of a prior translation may be 
fairly inferred—1, From the perpctual practice of 
the synagogue, of expounding the Hebrew lesson 
by a paraphrase in the vulgar tongue of the 
country. 2. Froin the analogy of the Armenian, 
Persian, AZthiopic versions expressly quoted by 
the fathers of the fifth century, who assert that the 
Scriptures were translated into afl the barbaric 
languages (Walton, Prolegomena ad Biblia Poly- 
glot, p. 34, 93-97; Simon, Hist. Critique du V. et 
du N. 'lestament, tom. i. p. 180, 181, 282-286, 
293, 305, 306, tom. iv. p. 206). 

63. In co conveniunt omnes, ut plebcio vilique 
gencre ortuim, etc. (Hottinger, Hist. Orient. p. 
136). Yet ‘Theophanes, the most ancient of the 
Greeks, and the father of many a lie, confesses that 
Mohainmed was of the race of Ismacl, & suds 
yevxwrarns ovdys (Chronograph. p. 277 [ed. Par.; 
tom. i. p. 512, ed. Bonn)}). 

64. Abulfeda (in Vit. Mohammed. c. 1, 2) and 
Gagnier (Vie de Mahomet, p. 25-97) describe the 
popular and approved genealogy of the prophet. 
At Mecca, I would not dispute its authenticity: at 
Lausanne, I will venture to observe—1. That, 
from Ismael to Mohammed, a period of 2500 
years, they reckon thirty, instead of seventy-five, 
generations. 2. That the modern Bedoweens are 
ignorant of their history, and careless of their ped- 
igree (Voyage de D’Arvieux, p. 100, 103). 

65. The seed of this history, or fable, is con- 
tained in the cv. chapter of the Koran; and 
Gagnier (in Prefat. ad Vit. Moham. p. 18, etc.) 
has translated the historical narrative of Abulfeda, 
which may ‘be illustrated from D'Herbclot (Bib- 
lioth. Orientale, p. 12) and Pocock (Specimen, p. 
64). Prideaux (Life of Mahomet, p. 48) calls it a 
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lic of the coinage of Mohammed; but Sale (Koran, 
Pp. 501-503), who is half a Musulman, attacks the 
inconsistent faith of the Doctor for believing the 
miracles of the Delphic Apollo. Maracci (Alcoran, 
tom. i. part ii. p. 14; tom. ii. p. 823) ascribes the 
miracle to the devil, and extorts from the Moham- 
medans the confession that God would not have 
defended against the Christians the idols of the 
Caaba. 

66. The safest eras of Abulfeda (in Vit. c. i. p. 
2), of Alexander, or the Greeks, 882, of Bocht 
Naser, or Nabonassar, 1316, equally lead us to the 
year 569. The old Arabian calendar is too dark 
and uncertain to support the Bencdictines (Art de 
vérifier les Dates, p. 5), who, from the day of the 
month and week, deduce a new mode of calcula- 
tion, and remove the birth of Mohammed to the 
year of Christ 570, the 1oth of November. Yet this 
date would agree with the year 882 of the Greeks, 
which is assigned by Elmacin (Hist. Saracen. p. 5) 
and Abulpharagius (Dynast. p. 101; and Errata, 
Pocock’s version). While we refine our chronology, 
it is ible that the illiterate prophet was igno- 
rant Of his own age. 

67. [Mohammed’s father died two months be- 
fore his birth.] 

68. 1 copy the honourable testimony of Abu 
Taleb to his family and nephew. Laus Deo, qui 
nos a stirpe Abrahami et semine Ismaelis consti- 
tuit, ct nobis regionem sacram dedit, et nos judices 
hominibus statuit. Porro Mohammed filius Ab- 
dollahi nepotis mei (nepos meus) quo cum [non] ex 
zquo librabitur e Koraishidis quispiam cui non 
przponderaturus est bonitate, et excellentia, et 
intellectd, et gloria, et acumine, etsi opum inops 
fucrit (et certe opes umbra transiens sunt et de- 
positum quod reddi debet), desiderio Chadijx 
filiz Chowailedi tenctur, et illa vicissim ipsius, 
quicquid autem dotis vice peticritis, ego in me 
suscipiam (Pocock, Specimen, ¢ septim4 parte 
libri Ebn Hamduni [p. 171)}). 

69. The private life of Mohammed, from his 
birth to his mission, is preserved by Abulfeda (in 
Vit. c. 3-7), and the Arabian writers of genuine or 
apocryphal note, who are alleged by Hottinger 
(Ilist. Orient. p. 204-211), Maracci (tom. i. p. 10- 
14), and Gagnier (Vie de Mahomet, tom. i. p. 97- 
134). 

70. Abulfeda, in Vit. c. 65, 66: Gaynier, Vie de 
Mahomet, tom. iii. p. 272-289; the best traditions 
of the person and conversation of the prophet are 
derived from Ayesha, Ali, and Abu Horaira (Gag- 
nier, tom. ii. p. 267; Ockley’s Hist. of the Saracens, 
vol. ii. p. 149), surnamed the Father of a Cat, who 
died in the year 59 of the Hegira. 

71. Those who believe that Mohammed could 
read or write are incapable of reading what is 
written, with another pen, in the Suras, or chap- 
ters of the Koran, vii. xxix. xcvi. These texts, and 
the tradition of the Sonna, are admitted, without 
doubt, by Abulfeda (in Vit. c. 7), Gagnier (Not. 
ad Abulfed. p. 15), Pocock (Specimen, p. 151). 
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Reland (de Religione Mohammedic4, p. 236), 
and Sale (Preliminary Discourse, p. 42). Mr. 
White, almost alone, denies the ignorance, to ac- 
cuse the imposture, of the prophet. His arguments 
are far from satisfactory. Two short trading jour- 
neys to the fairs of Syria were surely not sufficient 
to infuse a science so rare among the citizens of 
Mecca: it was not in the cool, deliberate act of a 
treaty that Mohammed would have dropped the 
mask; nor can any conclusion be drawn from the 
words of disease and delirium. The /ritered youth, 
before he aspired to the prophetic character, must 
have often exercised, in private life, the arts of 
reading and writing; and his first converts, of his 
own family, would have been the first to detect 
and upbraid his scandalous hypocrisy (White's 
Sermons, p. 203, 204, Notes, p. xxxvi.—xxxviii.). 

72. The Count de Boulainvilliers (Vic de Ma- 
homet, p. 202-228) leads his Arabian pupil, like 
the Telemachus of Fénelon, or the Cyrus of Ram- 
say. His journey to the court of Persia is probably 
a fiction, nor can I trace the origin of his excla- 
mation, ‘‘Les Grecs sont pourtant des hommes.” 
The two Syrian journeys are expressed by almost 
all the Arabian writers, both Mohammedans and 
Christians (Gagnier, ad. Abulfed. p. 10). 

73. I am not at leisure to pursue the fables or 
conjectures which name the strangers accused or 
suspected by the infidels of Mecca (Koran, c. 16, 
Pp. 223, c. 35, p. 297, with Sale’s Remarks; Pri- 
deaux’s Life of Mahomet, p. 22-27; Gagnier, Not. 
ad Abulfed. p. 11, 74; Maracci, tom. ii. p. 400). 
Even Prideaux has observed that the transaction 
must have been secret, and that the scene lay in 
the heart of Arabia. 

474. Abulfeda in Vit. c. 7, p. 15; Gagnier, tom. i. 
p. 133, 135. The situation of Mount Hera is re- 
marked by Abulfeda (Geograph. Arab. p. 4). Yet 
Mohammed had never read of the cave of Egeria, 
ubi nocturnz Nurha constituebat amica, of the 
Idzan mount, where Minos conversed with Jove, 
etc. 

75. Koran, c. 9, p. 153. Al Beidawi, and the 
other commentators quoted by Sale, adhere to the 
charge; but I do not understand that it is coloured 
by the most obscure or absurd tradition of the ‘Tal- 
mudists. 

76. Hottinger, Hist. Orient. p. 225-228. The 
Collyridian heresy was carried from Thrace to 
Arabia by some women, and the name was bor- 
rowed from the xéAdupis, or cake, which they of- 
fered to the goddess. This example, that of Beryllus 
bishop of Bostra (Euseb. Hist.,Eccles. 1. vi. c. 33), 
and several others, may excuse the reproach, 
Arabia hzresewn ferax. 

77. The three gods in the Koran (c. 4, p. 81, c. 
5, P- 92) are obviously directed against our Cath- 
olic mystery: but the Arabic commentators under- 
stand them of the Father, the Son, and the Virgin 
Mary, an heretical ‘Trinity, maintained, as it is 
said, by some barbarians at the Council of Nice 
(Eutych. Annal. tom. i. p. 440). But the existence 
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of the Marianites is denied by the candid Beausobre 
(Hist. de Manichéisme, tom. i. p. 532); and he 
derives the mistake from the word Rouak, the Holy 
Ghost, which in some Oriental tongues is of the 
feminine gender, and is figuratively styled the 
mother of Christ in the gospel of the Nazarenes. 

78. ‘This train of thought is philosophically ex- 
emplified in the character of Abraham. who op- 
posed in Chaldiea the first introduction of idolatry 
(Koran, c. 6, p. 106; D’Herbelot, Biblioth. Orient. 
p. 13). 

79. See the Koran, particularly the second (p. 
go), the fifty-seventh (p. 437), the fifty-eighth (p. 
441) chapters, which proclaim the omnipotence of 
the Creator. 

80. [he most orthodox creeds are translated by 
Pocock (Specimen, p. 274, 284-292), Ockley 
(Hist. of the Saracens, vol. ii. p. Ixxxii.—xcv.), 
Reland (de Religion. Moham. I. i. p. 7-13), and 
Chardin (Voyages cn Perse, tom. iv. p. 4-28). The 
great truth, that God is without similitude, is fool- 
ishly criticised by Maracci (Alcoran, tom. i. part 
iii. p. 87-94), because he made man after his own 
image. 

81. Reland, de Relig. Moham. I. i. p. 17-47. 
Sale’s Preliminary Discourse, p. 73-76; Voyages 
de Chardin, tom. iv. p. 28-37 and 37-47, for the 
Persian addition, “Ali is the Vicar of God!” Yet 
the precise number of prophets is not an article of 
faith. 

82, For the apocryphal books of Adam, see KFa- 
bricius, Codex Pseudepigraphus V. ‘T. p. 27-2q: 
of Seth, p. 154-157; of Enoch, p. 160-219. But the 
book of Enoch is consecrated, in some measure, by 
the quotation of the apostle St. Jude; and a lony 
legendary fragment 1s alleged by Syncellus and 
Scaliger. 

83. Lhe seven precepts of Noah are explained 
by Marsham (Canon. Chronicus, p. 154-180) who 
adopts, on this occasion, the learning and credulity 
of Selden. 

84. ‘The articles of Adam, Noah, Abraham, Moses, 
etc., in the Bibliotheque of D’Herbelot, are gaily 
bedecked with the fanciful legends of the Moham- 
medans, who have built on the groundwork of 
Scripture and the Talmud. 

85. Koran, c. 7, p. 128, etc., c. 10, p. 173, etc.; 
D’Herbelot, p. 647, etc. 

86. Koran, c. 3, p. 40, c. 4, p. 80; D’Herbelot, 
Pp. 399, ctc. 

87. Sec the gospel of St. ‘Thomas, or of the In- 
fancy, in the Codex Apocryphus N. T. of Fabri- 
cius, who collects the various testimonies con- 
cerning it (p. 128-158). It was published in Greek 
by Cotclier, and in Arabic by Sike, who thinks our 
present copy more regent than Mohammed. Yet 
his quotations agree with the original about the 
specch of Christ in his cradle, his living birds of 
clay, etc. (Srke, c. i. p. 168, 169, c. 36, p. 198, 199, 
c. 46, p. 206; Cotelier, c. 2, p. 160, 161). 

88. It is darkly hinted in the Koran (c. 3, p. 39), 
and more clearly explained by the tradition of the 
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Sonnites (Sale’s Note, and Maracci, tom. ii. p. 
112). In the twelfth century, the immaculate con- 
ception was condemned by St. Bernard as a pre- 
sumptuous novelty (Fra Paolo, Istoria del Con- 
cilio di Trento, 1. ii.). 

89. See the Koran, c. 3, v. 53, and c. 4, v. 156, 
of Maracci’s edition. Deus est przstantissimus do- 
lose agentium (an odd praise) ... nec crucifix- 
crunt eum, sed objecta est cis similitudo: an ex- 
pression that may suit with the system of the Do- 
cetes; but the commentators believe (Maracci, 
tom. ii. p. 113-115, 173; Sale, p. 42, 43, 79) that 
another man, a friend or an enemy, was crucified 
in the likeness of Jesus; a fable which they had 
read in the gospel of St. Barnabas, and which had 
been started as early as the time of Irenzus, by 
some Ebionite heretics (Beausobre, Hist. du Man- 
ichéisme, tom. ii. p. 25; Mosheim de Reb. Christ. 
P. 353). 

go. This charge is obscurely urged in the Koran 
(c. 3, p. 45); but neither Mohammed nor his fol- 
lowers are sufficiently versed in languages and 
criticism to give any weight or colour to their sus- 
picions. Yet the Arians and Nestorians could re- 
late some stories, and the illiterate prophet might 
listen to the bold assertions of the Manichaans. 
See Beausobre, tom. i. p. 291 305. 

gt. Anwny the prophecies of the Old and New 
‘Testament, which are perverted by the fraud or 
ignorance of the Musulmans, they apply to the 
prophet the promise of the Paraclete, or Comforter, 
which had been already usurped by the Monta- 
nists and Manichians (Beausobre, Hist. Critique 
du Manichéisme, tom. i. p. 263, etc.); and the casy 
change of letters, repsxAuros for rapaxAyros, affords 
the etymology of the name of Mohamined (Mar- 
acci, tom. i. part 1. p. 15-28). 

g2. For the Koran, see I)’Herbelot, p. 85- 88; 
Maracci, tom. i. in Vit. Mohammed. p. 32-45; 
Sale, Preliminary Discourse, p. 56-70. 

93. Koran, c. 17, v. 89. In Sale, p. 235, 236. In 
Maracci, p. 410. 

94. Yet a sect of Arabians was persuaded that it 
might be equalled or surpassed by a human pen 
(Pocock, Specimen, p. 221, ¢tc.); and Maracci 
(the polemic is too hard for the translator) derides 
the rhyming affectation of the most applauded 
passage (tom. i. part ii. p. 69-75). 

95. Colloquia (whether real or fabulous) in 
media Arabia atque ab .Arabibus habita (Lowth, 
de Poesi Hebrzorum Pralect. xxxii. xxxiii. xxaiv. 
with his German editor Michaclis, Epimetron iv.). 
Yet Michaelis (p. 671-673) has detected many 
Egyptian images, the elephantiasis, papyrus, Nile, 
crocodile, etc. The language is ambiguously styled 
Arabico-Hebrea, The resemblance of the sister dia- 
lects was much more visible in their childhood 
than in their mature age (Michaelis, p. 682; 
Schultens, in Prefat. Job). 

gb. Al Bochari died a.u. 224. See D’Herbelot, 
p. 208, 416, 827; Gagnicr, Not. ad Abulfed. c. 19, 
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g7. See, more remarkably, Koran, c. 2, 6, 12, 
13, 17. Prideaux (Life of Mahomet, p. 18, 19} has 
confounded the impostor. Maracci, with a more 
learned apparatus, has shown that the passages 
which deny his miracles are clear and positive (Al 
coran, tom. i. part ii. p. 7-12), and those which 
secm to assert them are ambiguous and insufficient 
(p. 12-22). 

g8. See the Specimen Hist. Arabum, the text of 
Abulpharagius, p. 17; the notes of Pocock, p. 187- 
190; D’Herbelot, Bibliothéque Orientale, p. 76, 
77; Voyages de Chardin, tom. iv. p. 200-203; 
Maracci (Alcoran, tom. i. p. 22-64) has most 
laboriously collected and confuted the miracles 
and prophecies of Mohammed, which, according 
to some writers, amount to three thousand. 

99. The nocturnal journey is circumstantially 
related by Abulfeda (in Vit. Mohammed. c. 19, 
p. 33), who wishes to think it a vision; by Prideaux 
(p. 31-40), who aggravates the absurdities; and by 
Gagnier (tom. i. p. 252-343), who declares, from 
the zealous Al Jannabi, that to deny this journey 
is to disbelieve the Koran. Yet the Koran, without 
nafming either heaven, or Jerusalem, or Mecca, 
has only dropped a mysterious hint: Laus illi qui 
transtulit servum suum ab oratorio Haram ad ora- 
torium remotissimum (Koran, c. 17, v. 1; in Ma- 
racci, tom. ii. p. 407; for Sale’s version is more li- 
centious). A slender basis for the aérial structure 
of tradition. 

100. In the prophetic style, which uses the pres- 
ent or past for the future, Mohammed had said, 
Approprinquavit hora et scissa est luna (Koran, 
c. 54, Vv. 1; in Maracci, tom. ii. p. 688). This figure 
of rhetoric has been converted into a fact, which is 
said to be attested by the most respectable eye- 
witnesses (Maracci, tom. ii. p. 690). The festival is 
still celebrated by the Persians (Chardin, tom. iv. 
p. 201); and the legend is tediously spun out by 
Gagnier (Vie de Mahomet, tom. i. p. 183-234), 
on the faith, as it should seem, of the credulous Al 
Jannabi. Yet a Mohammedan doctor has arraigned 
the credit of the principal witness (apud Pocock, 
Specimen, p. 187); the best interpreters are con- 
tent with the simple sense of the Koran (Al Bei- 
dawi, apud Hottingcr, Hist. Orient. |. ii. p. 302), 
and the silence of Abulfeda is worthy of a prince 
and a philosopher. 

tor. Abulpharagius, in Specimen Hist. Arab. 
p. 17; and his scepticism is justified in the notes of 
Pocock, p. 190-194, fiom the purest authorities. 

102. The most authentic account of these pre- 
cepts, pilgrimage, prayer, fasting, alms, and ablu- 
tions, is extracted from the Persian and .\rabian 
theologians by Maracci (Prodrom. part iv. p. 9- 
24), Reland (in his excellent treatise de Religione 
Mohammedica, Utrecht, 1717, p. 67-123), and 
Chardin (Voyages en Perse, tom. iv. p. 47-195). 
Maracci is a partial accuser; but the jeweller, 
Chardin, had the eyes of a philosopher; and Re- 
land, a judicious student, had travelled over the 
East in his closet at Utrecht. The fourteenth Ietter 
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of Tournefort (Voyage du Levant, tom. ii. p. 325- 
360, in octavo) describes what he had seen of the 
religion of the Turks. 

103, Mohammed (Sale’s Koran, c. 9, p. 153) 
reproaches the Christians with taking their priests 
and monks for their lords, besides God. Yet Ma- 
racci (Prodromus, part iii. p. 69, 70) excuses the 
worship, especially of the pope, and quotes, from 
the Koran itself, the case of Eblis, or Satan, who 
was cast from heaven for refusing to adore Adam. 

104. Koran, c. 5, p. 94, and Sale’s note, which 
refers to the authority of Jallaloddin and Al Bei- 
dawi. D’Herbelot declares the Mohammed con- 
demncd fa vie religieuse, and that the first swarms of 
fakirs, dervises, etc., did not appear till after the 
year 300 of the Hegira (Biblioth. Orient. p. 292, 
718). 

105. See the double prohibition (Koran, c. 2, p. 
25, C. 5, p. 94); the one in the style of a legislator, 
the other in that of a fanatic. ‘(he public and pri- 
vate motives of Mohammed are investigated by 
Prideaux (Life of Mahomet, p. 62, 64) and Sale 
(Preliminary Discourse, p. 124). 

106. The jealousy of Maracci (Prodromus, part 
iv. p. 33) prompts him to enumerate the more 
liberal alms of the Catholics of Rome. Fifteen 
great hospitals are open to many thousand pa- 
tients and pilgrims; fifteen hundred maidens are 
annually portioned; fifty-six charity-schools are 
founded for both sexes; one hundred and twenty 
confraternitics relieve the wants of their brethren, 
etc. The benevolence of London is still more ex- 
tensive; but I am afraid that much more is to be 
ascribed to the humanity than to the religion of 
the people. 

107. See Herodotus (1. ii. c. 123) and our 
learned countryman Sir John Marsham (Canon. 
Chronicus, p. 46). The “Aéns of the same writer 
(p. 254-274) is an elaborate sketch of the infernal 
regions, as they were painted by the fancy of the 
Egyptians and Greeks, of the poets and philoso- 
phers of antiquity. 

108. The Koran (c. 2, p. 259, etc.; of Sale, p. 
32; of Maracci, p. 97) relates an ingenious miracle, 
which satisfied the curiosity and confirmed the 
faith of Abraham. 

109. ‘he candid Reland has demonstrated that 
Mohammed damns all unbelievers (de Relicione 
Moham. p. 128-142); that devils will not be 
finally saved (p. 196-199); that paradise will not 
solely consist of corporeal delights (p. 199-205); 
and that women’s souls are immortal (p. 205- 
209). : 

110. Al Beidawi, apud Sale, Koran, c. 9, p. 164. 
The refusal to pray for an unbclieving kindred is 
justified, according to Mohammed, by the duty of 
a prophet, and the example of Abraham, who 
reprobated his own father as an enemy of God. 
Yet Abraham (he adds, c. 9, v. 116; Maracci, tom. 
ii. p. 317) fuit sane pius, mitis. 

1:1. For the day of judgment, hell, paradise, 
ctc., consult the Koran (c. 2, v. 25, c. 56, 78, etc.), 
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with Maracci’s virulent but learned refutation (in 
his notes, and in the Prodromus, part iv. p. 78, 
120, 122, etc.); D’Herbelot (Bibliothéque Orien- 
tale, p. 368, 375); Reland (p. 47-61); and Sale (p. 
76-103). The original ideas of the Magi arc darkly 
and doubtfully explored by their apologist Dr. 
Hyde (Hist. Religionis Persarum, c. 33, p. 402- 
412, Oxon, 1760). In the article of Mohammed, 
Bayle has shown how indifferently wit and phi- 
losophy supply the absence of genuine information. 

112, Before I enter on the history of the prophet, 
it is incumbent on me to produce my evidence. 
The Latin, French, and English versions of the 
Koran are preceded hy historical discourses, and 
the three translators, Maracci (tom. i. p. 10-32), 
Savary (tom. i. p. 1-248), and Sale (Preliminary 
Discourse, p. 33-56), had accurately studied the 
language and character of their author. ‘Two pro- 
fessed Lives of Mahomet have been composed by 
Dr. Prideaux (Life of Mahomet, seventh edition, 
London, 1718, in octavo) and the Count de Bou- 
lainvillicrs (Vie de Mahomet, Londres, 1730, in 
octavo); but the adverse wish of finding an im- 
postor or a hero has too often corrupted the learn- 
ing of the Doctor and the ingenuity of the Count. 
The article in N’Herbelot (Biblioth. Orient. p. 
598 603) is chiefly drawn from Novairi and Mir- 
kond; but the best and most authentic of our 
guides is M. Gagnier, a Frenchman by birth, and 
professor at Oxford of the Oriental toneucs. In 
two elaborate works (Ismael Abulfeda de Vita et 
Rebus gestis Mohammedis, etc., Latine vertit, 
Pr.efatione et Notis illustravit Johannes Gagnier, 
Oxon. 1723, in folio; La Vie de Mahomet traduite 
et compilée de I’Alcoran, des Traditions Authen- 
tiques de la Sonna et des meilleurs Auteurs Arabes, 
Amsterdam, 1748, 3 vols. in 12mo) he has inter- 
preted, illustrated, and supplied the Arabic text of 
Abulfeda and Al Jannabi; the first an enlightened 
prince, who reigned at Hamah, in Syria, a.p. 
1310-1332 (sce Gagnier, Prafat. ad Abulfed.); the 
second a eredulous doctor, who visited Mecca A.p. 
1556. (D’Herbclot, p. 397; Gagnier, tom. iii. p. 
209, 210). ‘These are iny general vouchers, and the 
inquisitive reader may follow the order of time 
and the division of chapters. Yet I must observe 
that both Abulfeda and Al Jannabi are modern 
historians, and that they cannot appeal to any 
writers of the first century of the Hegira. 

113. After the Grecks, Prideaux (p. 8) discloses 
the secret doubts of the wife of Mohammed. As if 
he had been a privy gounsellor of the prophet, 
Boulainvilliers (p. 272, etc.) unfolds the sublime 
and patriotic views df Cadijah and the first 
disciples. 

114. Vezirus, portitor, bajulus, onus ferens: and this 
piebeian name was transferred by an apt metaphor 
to the pillars of the state (Gagnier, Not. ad Abul- 
fed. p. 19). I endeavour to preserve the Arabian 
idiom, as far as I can feel it myself in a Latin or 
French translation. 

115. The passages of the Koran in behalf of 
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toleration are strong and numerous: c. 2, v. 257, 
c. 16, 129, C. 17, 54, C. 45, 15, C. 50, 39, c. 88, 21, 
etc., with the notes of Maracci and Sale. This 
character alone may generally decide the doubts 
of the learned, whether a chapter was revealed at 
Mecca or Medina. 

116. See the Koran (passim, and especially c. 7, 
p. 123, 124, etc.), and the tradition of the Arabs 
(Pocock, Specimen, p. 35-37). ‘Ihe caverns of the 
tribe of Thamud, fit for men of the ordinary 
stature, were shown in the midway between Me- 
dina and Damascus (Abulfed. Arabiz Descript. 
P. 43, 44), and may be probably ascribed to the 
‘Troglodytes of the primitive world (Michaelis, ad 
Lowth de Poesi Hebrzor. p. 131-134; Recherches 
sur les Egyptiens, tom. ii. p. 48, etc.). 

117. In the time of Job the crime of impiety was 
punished by the Arabian magistrate (c. 31, v. 26, 
27, 28). I blush for a respectable prelate (de Poesi 
Hebrzorum, p. 650, 651, edit. Michaelis; and a 
letter of a late professor in the university of Oxford, 
p- 15-53), who justifies and applauds this patri- 
archal inquisition, 

118. D’Herbelot, Biblioth. Orient. p. 445. He 
quotes a particular history of the flight of Mo- 
hammed. 

119 ‘The Hegira was instituted by Omar, the 
second caliph, in imitation of the era of the mar- 
tyrs of the Christians (D’Herbclot, p. 444); and 
properly commenced sixty-cight days before the 
flight ot Mohammed, with the first of Moharren, 
or first day of that Arabian year, which coincides 
with Friday, July 16th, a.p. 622 (Abulfeda, Vit. 
Moham. c. 22, 23, p. 45-50; and Greaves’s edition 
of Ullug Beg’s Epoche Arabum, etc., c. 1, p. 8, 
10, ctc.). 

120. Mohammed's life, from his mission to the 
Hegiia, may be found in Abulfeda (p. 14-45) and 
Gagnie1 (tom. i. p. 134-251, 342-383). The legend 
from p. 187-234 is vouched by Al Jannabi, and 
disdained by Abulfeda. 

121. The triple inauguration of Mohammed is 
described by Abulfeda (p. 30, 33, 40, 86), and 
Gagnier (tom. i. p. 342, etc., 349, ctc., tom. ii. p. 
223, ctc.). 

122. Prideaux (Life of Mahomet, p. 44) reviles 
the wickedness of the impostor, who despoiled two 
poor orphans, the sons of a carpenter; a reproach 
which he drew from the Disputatio contra Sara- 
cenos, composed in Arabic before the year 1130; 
but the honest Gagnicr (ad Abulfed. p. 53) has 
shown that they were deceived by the word Al 
Nag jar, which signifies, in this place, not an obscure 
trade, but a noble tribe of Arabs. The desolate 
state of the ground is described by Abulfeda; and 
his worthy interpreter has proved, from Al] Bo- 
chari, the offer of a price; from Al Jannabi, the 
fair purchase; and from Ahined Ben Joseph, the 
payment of the money by the generous Abubeker. 
On these grounds the prophet must be honourably 
acquitted. ; 

123. Al Jannabi (apud Gagnier, tom. ii. p. 246, 
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324) describes the seal and pulpit as two venerable 
relics of the apostle of God; and the portrait of his 
court is taken from Abulfeda (c. 44, p. 85). 

124. The eighth and ninth chapters of the Koran 
are the loudest and most vehement; and Maracci 
(Prodromus, part iv. p. 59-64) has inveighed with 
more justice than discretion against the double 
dealing of the impostor, 

125. The tenth and twentieth chapters of Deu- 
teronomy, with the practical comments of Joshua, 
David, etc., are read with more awe than satis- 
faction by the pious Christians of the present age. 
But the bishops, as well as the rabbis of former 
times, have beat the drum-ecclesiastic with plea- 
sure and success. (Sale’s Preliminary Discourse, p. 
142, 143.) 

126, Abulfeda, in Vit. Moham. p. 156. The pri- 
vate arsenal of the apostle consisted of nine swords, 
three lances, seven pikes or half-pikes, a quiver 
and three bows, seven cuirasses, three shields, and 
two helmets (Gagnicr, tom. iii. p. 328-334), with a 
large white standard, a black banner (p. 335), 
twenty horses (p. 322), ctc. Two of his martial say- 
ings are recorded by tradition (Gagnicr, tom. ii. p. 
88, 337). 

127. The whole subject de jure belli Moham- 
medanorum is exhausted in a separate dissertation 
by the learned Reland (Dissertationes Miscellanez, 
tom. iii. Dissertat. x. p. 3-53). 

128. The doctrine of absolute predestination, on 
which few religions can reproach each other, is 
sternly exposed in the Koran (c. 3, p. 52, 53, ¢. 4, 
Pp. 70, etc., with the notes of Sale, and c. 17, p. 413, 
with those of Maracci). Reland (de Relig. Mo- 
ham. p. 61-64) and Sale (Prelim. Discourse, p. 
103) represent the opinions of the doctors, and our 
modern travellers the confidence, the fading con- 
fidence, of the Turks. 

129. Al Jannabi (apud Gagnier, tom. ii. p. 9) 
allows him seventy or eighty horse; and on two 
other occasions, prior to the battle of Ohud, he 
enlists a body of thirty (p. 10) and of 500 (p. 66) 
troopers. Yct the Musulmans, in the field of Oud, 
had no more than two horses, according to the 
better sense of Abulfeda (in Vit. Mohamm. c. 
31, p. 65). In the Stony province the camels were 
numerous; but the horse appears to have been 
Iess common than in the Happy or the Desert 
Arabia. 

130, Bedder Houncene, twenty miles from Me- 
dina, and forty from Mecca, is on the high road of 
the caravan of Egypt; and the pilgrims annually 
commemorate the prophet’s victory by illumina- 
tions, rockets, etc. Shaw’s Travels, p. 477. 

131. The place to which Mohammed retired 
during the action is styled by Gagnier (in Abul- 
feda, c. 27, p. 58; Vie de Mahomet, tom. ti. p. 30, 
33) Umbraculum, une loge de bars avec une porte. The 
same Arabic word is rendered by Resike (Annales 
Moslemici Abulfedx, p. 23) by Solsum, Suggestus 
editor; and the difference is of the utmost moment 
for the honour both of the interpreter and of the 
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hero, I am sorry to observe the pride and acrimony 
with which Reiske chastises his fellow-labourer. 
Szpe sic vertit, ut integrz pagine nequeant nisi 
un& liturA corrigi: Arabice non satis callebat, et 
carebat judiciocritico. J. J. Reiske, Prodidagmata 
ad Hagji Chalise Tabulas, p. 228, ad calcem 
Abulfede Syria ‘Tabule; Lipsizw, 1766, in 4to. 

132. The loose expressions of the Koran (c. 3, p. 
124, 125, c. 8, p. 9) allow the commentators to 
fluctuate between the numbers of 1000, 3000, or 
gooo angels; and the smallest of these might suffice 
for the slaughter of seventy of the Koreish (Ma- 
racci, Alcoran, tom. ii. p. 131). Yet the same scho- 
liasts confess that this angelic band was not visible 
to any mortal eye (Maracci, p. 297). They refine 
on the words (c. 8, 16), “not thou, but God,” etc. 
(D’Herbelot, Biblioth. Orientale, p. 600, 601). 

133. Geograph. Nubiensis, p. 47. 

134. In the third chapter of the Koran (p. 50- 
53, with Sale’s notes) the prophet alleges some 
poor excuses for the defeat of Ohud. 

135. For the detail of the three Koreish wars, of 
Beder, of Ohud, and of the ditch, peruse Abulfeda 
(p. 56-61, 64-60, 73-77), Gagnier (tom. ii. p. 23- 
45, 70-96, 120-139), with the proper articles of 


D’Herbelot, and the abridgments of Elmacin 
(Hist. Saracen. p. 6, 7) and Abulpharagius 


(Dynast. p. 102). 

136, The wars of Mohammed against the Jew- 
ish tribes of Kainoka, the Nadhirites, Koraicha, 
and Chaibar, are related by Abulfeda (p. 61, 71, 
77, 87, etc.) and Gagnier (tom. ii. p. 61-65, 107- 
112, 139-148, 268-294). 

137. Abu Rafe, the servant of Mohammed, is 
said to affirm that he himself and seven other men 
afterwards tried, without success, to move the 
same gate from the ground (Abulfeda, p. go). Abu 
Rafe was an eye-witness, but who will be witness 
for Abu Rafe? 

138. The banishment of the Jews is attested by 
Elmacin (Hist. Saracen. p. 9) and the great Al 
Zabari (Gagnier, tom. ii. p. 285), Yet Niebuhr 
(Description de |’Arabie, p. 324) believes that the 
Jewish religion and Karaitce sect are still professed 
by the tribe of Chaibar; and that, in the plunder 
of the caravans, the disciples of Moses arc the con- 
federates of those of Mohammed. 

139. The successive steps of the reduction of 
Mecca are related by Abulfeda (p. 84-87, 97—100, 
102-111) and tee iss (tom. ii. p. 209-245, 309- 
ae tom. iii. p. 1-58), Elmacin (Hist. Saracen. p. 

8, 9, 10), Abstoharae i (Dynast. p. 103). 

140. After the conquest of Mecca, the Moham- 
med of Voltaire imagines and perpctrates the most 
horrid crimes. The poet confesses that he is not 
supported by the truth of history, and can only 
allege, que celui qui fait la guerre 4 sa patrie au 
nom Dicu est capable de tout (CEuvres de Vol- 
taire, tom. xv. p. 282). The maxim is neither char- 
itable nor philosophic; and some reverence is 
surely due to the fame of heroes and the religion of 
nations. I am informed that a Turkish ambassador 
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at Paris was much scandalised at the representa- 
tion of this tragedy. 

141. The Mohammedan doctors still dispute 
whether Mecca was reduced by force or consent 
(Abulfeda, p. 107, et Gagnier ad locum); and this 
verbal controversy is of as much moment as our 
own about William the Conqueror. 

142, In excluding the Christians from the pen- 
insula of Arabia, the province of Hejaz, or the 
navigation of the Red Sea, Chardin (Voyages en 
Perse, tom. iv. p. 166) and Reland (Dissertat. 
Miscell. tom. iii. p. 51) are more rigid than the 
Musulmans themselves. The Christians are re- 
ceived without set uple into the ports of Mocha, and 
even of Gedda; and it is only the city and precincts 
of Mecca that are inaccessible to the profane (Nie- 
buhr, Description de l’Arabic, p. 308, 309; Voyage 
en Arabic, tom. i. p. 205, 248, etc.). 

143. Abulfeda, p. 112-115; Gagnier, tom. ili. p. 
67-88; D’Herbelot MoHAMMED. 

144. Ihe siege of ‘Tayef, division of the spoil, 
etc., are related by Abulfeda (p. 117-123) and 
Gagnier (tom. iii. p. 88-111). It is Al Jannabi who 
mentions the engines and engineers of the tribe of 
Daws. ‘The fertile spot of 'Tayef was supposed to be 
a piece of the land of Syria detached and dropped 
in the general deluge. 

145. The last conquests and pilgrimage of Mo- 
hammed are contained in Abulfeda (p. 121-133), 
Gagnier (tom. iii. p. 119-219), Elmacin (p. 10, 11 
[4to ed., Lugd. Bat. 1625]), Abulpharapgius (p. 
103). The ninth of the Hegira was styled the Year 
of Embassies (Gagmer, Not. ad Abulfed. p. 121). 

146. Compare the bigoted Al Jannabi (apud 
Gagnier, toi. ii. p. 232 255) with the no less hig- 
oted Greeks, ‘Eheophanes (p. 276-278 [tom. i. p. 
511-514, ed. Bonn]), Zonaras (tom. ii. |. xiv. [c. 
16] p. 86), and Cedrenus (p. 421 [tom. i. p. 737, 
ed. Bonn}). 

147. For the battle of Muta, and its consc- 
quences, sec Abulfeda (p. 100-102) and Gagnier 
(tom. ii. p. 327-343). XéAcdos (says “Cheophanes) 
by Aéyoude wdxatpay tov Oecod [t. i. p. 515, ed. 
Bonn]. 

148. The eapedition of Tabuc is recorded by our 
ordinary historians, Abulfeda (Vit. Moham. p. 
123-127) and Gagnier (Vie de Mahomet, tom. 
iii. p. 147-163); but we have the advantage of ap- 
pealing to the original evidence of the Koran (c. 
Q, Pp. 154, 165), with Sale’s learned and rational 
notes. 

149. The Diploma seguritatis Ailensibus is attested 
by Ahmed Ben Joseph, and the author Libri Splen- 
dorum (Gagnicr, Not. ad Abulfedam, p. 125); but 
Abulfeda himself, as well as Elmacin (Hist. Sara- 
cen. p. 11), though he owns Mohammed's regard 
for the Christians (p. £3), only mention peace and 
tribute. In the year 1630 Sionita published at 
Paris the text and vertion of Mohammed’s patent 
in favour of the Christians; which was admitted 
and reprolsated by the opposite taste of Salmasius 
and Grotius (Bayle, MaHomeT, Rem. AA). Hot- 
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tinger doubts of its authenticity (Hist. Orient. p. 
237); Renaudot urges the consent of the Moham- 
medans (Hist. Patriarch. Alex. p. 169); but Mos- 
heim (Hist. Eccles. p. 244) shows the futility of 
their opinion, and inclines to believe it spurious. 
Yet Abulpharagius quotes the impostor’s treaty 
with the Nestorian patriarch (Asseman. Biblioth. 
Orient. tom. ii. p. 418); but Abulpharagius was 
primate of the Jacobites. 

150. The epilepsy, or falling sickness of Mo- 
hammed, is asserted by ‘Theophancs, Zonaras, and 
the rest of the Greeks; and is greedily swallowed 
by the gross bigotry of Hottinger (Hist. Orient. p. 
10, 11), Prideaux (Life of Mahomet, p. 12), and 
Maracci (tom. ii. Alcoran, p. 762, 763). The titles 
(the wrapped-up, the covered) of two chapters of the 
Koran (73, 74) can hardly be strained to such an 
interpretation: the silence, the ignorance of the 
Mohammedan commentators, is more conclusive 
than the most peremptory denial; and the char- 
itable side is espoused by Ockley (Hist. of the 
Saracens, tom. i. p. 301), Gagnier (ad Abulfedam, 
p. 9; Vie de Mahomet, tom. i. p. 118), and Sale 
(Koran, p. 469-474). 

151. This poison (more ignominious since it was 
offered as a test of his prophetic knowledge) is 
frankly confessed by his zealous votaries, Abulfeda 
(p. a2) and Al Jannabi (apud Gagnier, tom. 1i. p. 
286-288). 

152. ‘he Greeks and Latins have invented and 
propagated the vulgar and ridiculous story that 
Mohammed’s iron tomb is suspended in the air at 
Mecca (ojjpa yerewptfduevov, Laonicus Chalcocon- 
dvlces de Rebus ‘Turcicis, |. iii. p. 66 [ed. Par.; p. 
126, ed. Bonn.]), by the action of cqual and po- 
tent loadstones (Dictionnaire de Bayle, MAHOMET, 
Rem. EE. FF.). Without any philosophical in- 
quiries, it may suffice, that, 1. ‘Che prophet was 
not buried at Mecca; and, 2. ‘That his tomb at 
Medina, which has been visited by millions, is 
placed on the ground (Reland, de Relig. Moham. 
l. ji. c. 19, p. 209-211; Gagnicr, Vie de Mahomet, 
ton. ili, p. 263-268). 

153. Al Jannabi enumerates (Vie de Mahomet, 
tom. iii. p. 372-3q1) the multifarious duties of a 
pilgrim who visits the tombs of the prophet and 
his companions; and the learned casuist decides 
that this act of devotion is nearest in obligation 
and merit to a divine precept. | he doctors are di- 
vided which, of Mecca or Medina, be the most ¢x- 
celient (p. 391-394). 

154. The last sickness, death, and burial of Mo- 
hammed are described by Abulfeda and Gagnier 
(Vit. Moham. p. 133-142; Vie de Mahomet, tom. 
iii. p. 220-271). ‘he most private and interesting 
circumstances were originally received from Aye- 
sha, Ali, the sons of Abbas, ctc.; and as they dwelt 
at Medina, and survived the prophct many years, 
they might repeat the pious tale to a second or 
third generation of pilgrims. 

155. The Christians, rashly enough, have as- 
signed to Mohammed a tame pigcon, that seemed 
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to descend from heaven and whisper in his car. As 
this pretended miracle is urged by Grotius (de 
Veritate Religionis Christiana), his Arabic trans- 
lator, the learned Pocock, inquired of him the 
names of his authors; and Grotius confessed that it 
is unknown to the Mohammedans themselves. 
Lest it should provoke their indignation and 
laughter, the pious /ie is suppressed in the Arabic 
version; but it has maintained an edifying place in 
the numerous editions of the Latin text (Pocock, 
Specimen Hist. Arabum, p. 186, 187; Reland, de 
Religion. Moham. I. ii. c. 39, p. 259~262). 

156. "Epol d¢ rovré tore tx raids dpkapevov, duvh 
Tes yryvonevn; h Stray yévyras del dworpixve: pe Tobrou 
3’ &v pédd\w xparrev, xporpéwa 5& obxore (Plato, 
Apology, 31). 

The familiar examples which Socrates urges in his 
Dialogue with Theayes (Platon. Opera, tom. i. p. 
128, 129, edit. Hen. Stephan.) are beyond the 
reach of human foresight; and the divine inspira- 
tion (the Aa:uéyiov) of the philosopher is clearly 
taught in the Memorabilia of Xcnophon. The 
ideas of the most rational Platonists are expressed 
by Cicero (de Divinat. i. 54), and in the fourteenth 
and fifteenth Dissertations of Maximus of Tyre (p. 
153-172, edit. Davis). 

157. Insome passage of his voluminous writings, 
Voltaire compares the prophet, in his old age, toa 
fakir ‘qui détache la chaine de son cou pour en 
donner sur les oreilles 4 ses confréres.”’ 

158. Gagnier relates, with the same impartial 
pen, this humane law of the prophet, and the 
rourders of Caab and Sophian, which he prompted 
and approved (Vie de Mahomet, tom. ii. p. 60, 
97, 208). 

15q. For the domestic life of Mohammed, con- 
sult Gagnier, and the corresponding chapters of 
Abulfeda; for his diet (tom. iii. p. 285-288); his 
children (p. 189, 289); his wives (p. 290-303); his 
marriage with Zeineb (tom. ii. p. 152-160); his 
amour with Mary (p. 303-309); the false accusa- 
tion of Ayesha (p. 186-199). he most original 
evidence of the three last transactions is contained 
in the twenty-fourth, thirty-third, and sixty-sixth 
chapters of the Koran, with Sale’s Commentary. 
Prideaux (Life of Mahomet, p. 80-go) and Ma- 
racci (Prodrom. Alcoran, part iv. p. 49-59) have 
maliciously exaggerated the frailties of Mohammed. 

160. Incredibile est quo ardore apud cos in Ve- 
nerem uterque solvitur sexus (Ammian. Marcellin, 
]. xiv. c. 4). 

161. Sale (Preliminary Discourse, p. 133-137) 
has recapitulated the laws of marriage, divorce, 
etc.; and the curious reader of Selden’s Uxor He- 
braica will recognise many Jewish ordinances. 

162. In a memorable case. the Caliph Omar 
decided that all presumptive evidence was of no 
avail: and that all the four witnesses must have 
actually seen stylum in pyxide (Abulfed Annales 
Moslemici, p. 71, vers. Reiske [Lip. 1754]). 

163. Sibi robur ad generationcm, quantum tri- 
ginta viri habent, inesse jactaret: ita ut unica hora 
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posset undecim fceminis satisfacere, ut ex Arabum 
libris refert Stus. Petrus Paschasius, c. 2 (Maracci, 
Prodromus Alcoran, p. iv. p. 55. See likewise Obe 
servations de Belon, 1. iii. c. 10, fol. 179, recto). Al 
Jannabi (Gagnier, tom. iii. p. 287) records his own 
testimony, that he surpassed all men in conjugal 
vigour; and Abulfeda mentions the exclamation 
of Ali, who washed his body after his death, ‘““O 
propheta, certa penis tuus caclum versus erectus 
est,” in Vit. Mohammed, p. 140. 

164. I borrow the style of a father of the church, 
dvabdebuy "Hpaxdjs rpicxaSixarov 40dov (Greg. 
Nazianzen, Orat. iii. p. 108 [ed, Par. 1609]). 

165. The common and most glorious legend in- 
cludes, in a single night, the fifty victories of Her- 
cules over the virgin daughters of ‘[hestius (Dio- 
dor. Sicul. tom. i. 1. iv. [c. 29] p. 274; Pausanias, |. 
ix. [c. 297, § 6] p. 763; Statius Silv. L. i. eleg. iii. v. 
42). But Athenzus allows seven nights (Deipno- 
sophist, 1. xiii. [c. 4] p. 556), and Apollodorus fifty, 
for this arduous achicvement of Hercules, who was 
then no more than eighteen years of age (Biblioth. 
L. ii. c. 4 [§ 10] p. 111, cum notis Heyne, part i. p. 


32). 

166. Abulfeda in Vit. Moham. p. 12, 13, 16, 17, 
cum notis Gagnier. 

167. This outline of the Arabian history is 
drawn from the Bibliothéque Orientale of D’Her- 
belot (under the names of Aboubecre, Omar, Othman, 
Ali, etc.), from the Annals of Abulfeda, Abulpha- 
ragius, and Elmacin (under the proper years of the 
Hegira), and especially from Ockley’s History of 
the Saracens (vol. i. p. 1-10, 115-122, 229, 249, 
363-372, 378-391, and almost the whole of the 
second volume). Yet we should weigh with cau- 
tion the traditions of the hostile sects; a stream 
which becomes still more muddy as it flows far- 
ther from the source. Sir John Chardin has too 
faithfully copied the fables and e1rers of the mod- 
ern Persians (Voyages, tom. ii. p. 235-250, ctc.). 

168. Ockley (at the end of his second volurne) 
has given an English version of 169 sentences, 
which he ascribes, with some hesitation, to Ali, the 
son of Abu Taleb. His preface is coloured by the 
enthusiasm of a translator; yet these sentences de- 
lineate a characteristic, though dark, picture of 
human life. 

169. Ockley (Hist. of the Saracens, vol. i. p. 5, 
6) from an Arabian MS. represents Ayesha as ad- 
verse to the substitution of her father in the place 
of the apostle. This fact, so improbable in itself, is 
unnoticed by Abulfeda, Al Jannabi, and Al Bo- 
chari, the last of whom quotes the tradition of 
Ayesha herself (Vit. Mohammed, p. 136; Vie de 
Mahomet, tom. iii. p. 236). 

170. Particularly by his friend and cousin Ab- 
dallah, the son of Abbas, who died a.p. 687, with 
the title of grand doctor of the Moslems. In Abul- 
feda [Ann. Moslem.]} he recapitulates the im- 
portant occasions in which Ali had neglected his 
salutary advice (p. 76, vers. Keiske); and con- 
cludes (p. 85), O princeps fidelium, absque con- 
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troversia tu quidem vere [vir] fortis es, at inops 
boni consilii, et rerum gerendarum parum callens. 

171. T suspect that the two seniors (Abulpha- 
ragius, p. 115; Ockley, tom. i. p. 371) may signify 
not two actual counscllors, but his two prede- 
cessors, Abubeker and Omar. 

172. The schism of the Persians is explained by 
all our travellers of the last century, especially in 
the second and fourth volumes of their master 
Chardin. Nicbuhr, though of inferior merit, has 
the advantage of writing so late as the year 1764 
(Voyages en Arabie, etc., tom. ii. p. 208-233), 
since the ineffectual attempt of Nadir Shah to 
change the religion of the nation (see his Persian 
History translated into French by Sir William 
Jones, tom. ii. p. 5, 6, 47, 48, 144-155). 

173. Omar is the name of the devil; his murderer 
is a saint. When the Persians shoot with the bow, 
they frequently cry, “‘May this arrow go to the 
heart of Omar!” (Voyages de Chardin, tom. ii. p. 
23Q, 240, 259, ctc.) 

174. ‘his gradation of merit is distinctly marked 
in a creed iJlustrated by Reland (de Relig. Mo- 
hamm, 1. i. p. 37); and a Sonnite argument in- 
serted by Ockley (Hist. of the Saracens, tom. ii. p. 
230). ‘Lhe practice of cursing the memory of Ali 
was abolished, after forty years, by the O:nmiades 
thernselves (I)’Herbelot, p. 690); and there are 
few among the Turks who picsume to revile him 
as an infidel (Voyages de Chardin, tom. iv. p. 46). 

175. The plain of Siffin is determined by D’ An- 
ville ((Euphrate et Ie ‘Tigre, p. 29) to be the 
Campus Barharicus of Procopius. 

176, Abulfeda, a moderate Sonnite, relates the 
different opinions concerning the burial of Ali, but 
adopts the sepulchre of Cufa, hodie famA nume- 
roque religiose frequentantium celebratum. ‘I his 
number is reckoned by Nicbuhr to amount an- 
nually to 2000 of the dead and 5000 of the living 
(tom. ii. p. 208, 209). 

177. All the tyrants of Persia, from Adhad cel 
Dowlat (a.p. 977, D’Herbelot, p. 58, 59, 95) to 
Nadir Shah (a.p. 1743, Hist. de Nadir Shah, tom. 
il. p. 155), have enriched the tomb of Ali with the 
spoils of the pcople. ‘the dome is copper, with a 
bright and massy gilding, which glitters to the sun 
at the distance of inany a mile. 

178. ‘The city of Meshed Ali, five or six miles 
from the ruins of Cufa, and one hundred and 
twenty to the south of Bagdad, is of the size and 
form of the modern Jerusalem. Meshed Hosein, 
larger and more poppious, is at the distance of 
thirty miles. ; 

179. I borrow, on tiiis occasion, the strong sense 
and expression of Tagitus (Hist. i. 4): Evulgato 
imperii arcano, poss¢ imperatorem ([principem] 
alibi quam Rome fiefi. 

180. I have abridged the interesting narrative 
of Ockley (tom. ii. p. 170-231). It is long and 
minute; but the pathetic, almost always, consists 
in the detail of little circumstances. 

181. Niebuhr the Dane (Voyages en Arabic, 
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etc., tom. fi. p. 208, etc.) is, perhaps, the only 
European traveller who has dared to visit Meshed 
Ali and Meshed Hosein. ‘The two sepulchres are 
in the hands of the Turks, who tolerate and tax 
the devotion of the Persian heretics. The festival 
of the death of Hosein is amply described by Sir 
John Chardin, a traveller whom I have often 
praised. 

182. The gencral article of Imam, in D’Herbelot’s 
Bibliothéque, will indicate the succession, and the 
lives of the twelve are given under their respective 
names. 

183. The name of Antichrist may seem ridicu- 
lous, but the Mohammedans have liberally bor- 
rowed the fables of every religion (Sale’s Prelim- 
inary Discourse, p. 80, 82). In the royal stable of 
Ispahan two horses were always kept saddled, one 
for the Mahadi himself, the other for his lieutenant, 
Jesus the son of Mary. 

184. In the year of the Hegira 200 (a.p. 815). 
See D’Herbelot, p. 546. 

185. D’Herbelot, p. 342. ‘The enemies of the 
Fatimites disgraced them by a Jewish origin. Yet 
they accurately deduced their genealogy from 
Jaafar, the sixth Imam; and the impartial Abul- 
feda allows (Annal. Moslem. p. 230) that they 
were owned by many, qui absque controversia 
geniini vent Alidarum, homines propaginum suz 
gentis exacte callentes. He quotes some lines from 
the celebrated Scherif or Radh:, Egone humilitatem 
induamn in terris hostium? (I suspect him to be an 
Edrissite of Sicily) cum in A-gypto sit Chalifa de 
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gente Alii, quocum ego communem habeo patrem 
et vindicem. 

186. The kings of Persia of the last dynasty are 
descended from Sheik Sefi, a saint of the four- 
teenth century, and, through him, from Moussa 
Cassem, the son of Hoscin, the son of Ali (Olearius, 
p. 957; Chardin, tom. iii. p. 288). But I cannot 
trace the intermediate degrees in any genuine or 
fabulous pedigree. If they were truly Fatimites, 
they might draw their origin from the princes of 
Mazanderan, who reigned in the ninth century 
(D’Herbelot, p. 96). 

187. The present state of the family of Moham- 
med and Ali is most accurately described by De- 
metrius Cantemir (Hist. of the Othman Empire, 
p. 94) and Niebuhr (Description de |’Arabie, p. 
9-16, 317, etc.). It is much to be lamented that 
the Danish traveller was unable to purchase the 
chronicles of Arabia. 

188. The writers of the Modern Universal His- 
tory (vols. i. and ii.) have compiled in 850 folio 
pages the life of Mohammed and the annals of the 
caliphs. They enjoyed the advantage of reading, 
and sometimes correcting, the Arabic text; yet, 
notwithstanding their high-sounding boasts, I 
cannot find, after the conclusion of my work, that 
they have afforded me much (if any) additional 
information. The dull mass is not quickened by a 
spark of philosophy or taste; and the compilers in- 
dulge the criticism of acrimonious bigotry against 
Boulainvilliers, Sale, Gagnier, and all who have 
treated Mohammed with favour, or even justice. 


Chapter LI 


1. See the description of the city and country of 
Al Yamanah, in Abulfeda, Descript. Arabiz, p. 
60, 61. In the thirteenth century there were some 
ruins and a few palms; but in the present century 
the same ground is occupitd by the visions and 
arms of a modern prophet, whose tenets are im- 
perfectly known (Niebuhr, Description del’ Arabie, 
p. 296-302). 

2. Their first salutation may be transcribed, but 
cannot be translated. It was thus that Moseilama 
said or sung:— 

Surge tandem itaque strenue permolenda; 
nam stratus tibi thorus est. 

Aut in propatulo tentorio si velis, aut in abdi- 
tiore cubiculo si malis; 

Aut supinam te humi exporrectam fustigabo, 
si velis, aut si malis manibus pedibusque 
nixam. 

Aut si velis ejus (P:zap:) gemino triente, aut-si 
malis totus veniam. 

Imo, totus venito, O Apostole Dei, clamabat 
fuemina. Id ipsum, dicebat 

Mosceilama, mihi quoque suggessit Deus. 

The prophetess Segjah, after the fall of her 
lover, returned to idolatry; but, under the reign 


of Moawiyah, she became a Musulman, and 
died at Bassora (Abulfeda, Annal. vers. Reiske, 
p. 63). 

3. See this text, which demonstrates a God from 
the work of generation, in Abulpharagius (Speci- 
men Hist. Arabum, p. 13; and Dynast. p. 109) 
and Abulfeda (Annal. p. 63). 

4. His reign in Eutychius, tom. ii. p. 251. El- 
macin, p. 18. Abulpharagius, p. 108. Abulfeda, p. 
60. D’Herbelot, p. 58. 

5. His reign in Eutychius, p. 264. Elmacin, p. 
24. Abulpharagius, p. 110. Abulfeda, p. 66. D’Her- 
belot, p. 686. 

6. His reign in Eutychius, p. 323. Elmacin, p. 
36. Abulpharagius, p. 115. Abulfeda, p. 75. 
D’Herbelot, p. 695. 

9. His reign in Eutychius, p. 343. Elmacin, p. 
51. Abulpharagius, p. 117. Abulfeda, p. 83. D’Her- 
belot, p. 89. 

8. His reign in Eutychius, p. 344. Elmacin, p. 
54. -Abulpharagius, p. 123. Abulfeda, p. 101. 
D’Herbelot, p. 586. 

g. Their reigns in Eutychius, tom. ii. p. 360- 
395. Elmacin, p. 59-108. Abulpharagius, Dynast. 
ix. p. 124-139. Abulfeda, p. 111-141. D’Herbelot, 
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Bibliothéque Orientale, p. 691, and the particular 
articles of the Ommiades. 

10. For the seventh and eighth century, we have 
scarcely any original evidence of the Byzantine 
historians, except the chronicles of Theophanes 
(Cheophanis Confessoris Chronographia, Gr. et 
Lat. cum notis Jacobi Goar. Paris, 1655, in folio), 
and the Abridgment of Nicephorus (Nicephori 
Patriarchz C. P. Breviarium Historicum, Gr. et 
Lat. Paris, 1648, in folio), who both lived in the 
beginning of the ninth century (see Hanckius de 
Scriptor. Byzant. p. 200-246). Their contemporary, 
Photius, does not seem to be more opulent. After 
praising the style of Nicephorus, he adds, Kai ddws 
mwoddobs toriray xpd abrov dmoxpurréuevos ride Tis 
isroplas ti ovyypadyj, and only complains of his 
extreme brevity (Phot. Biblioth. Cod. Ixvi. p. 100 
[p. 33, ed. Bekk.]). Some additions may be gleaned 
from the more recent histories of Cedrenus and 
Zonaras of the twelfth century. 

11. Tabari, or Al Tahari, a native of Tabor- 
estan, a famous Imam of Bagdad, and the Livy of 
the Arabians, finished his general history in the 
year of the Hegira go2 (a.p. 914). At the request 
of his friends he reduced a work of 30,000 sheets to 
a more reasonable size. But his Arabic original is 
known only by the Persian and ‘Turkish versions. 
The Saracenic history of Ebn Amid, or Elmacin, is 
said to be an abridgment of the great ‘abari 
(Ockley’s Hist. of the Saracens, vol. ii. preface, p. 
xxxix.; and, list of authors, D’Herbelot, p. 866, 
870, 1014). 

12. Besides the lists of authors framed by Pri- 
deaux (Life of Mahomet, p. 179-189), Ockley (at 
the end of his second volume), and Petit de la 
Croix (Hist. de Gengiscan, p. 525-550), we find 
in the Bibliothéque Orientale Jar:hh, a catalogue 
of two or three hundred histories or chronicles of 
the East, of which not more than tiiree or four are 
older than Tabari, A lively sketch of Oriental 
literature is given by Reiske (in his Prodidagmata 
ad Hagji Chalife librum memorialem ad calcem 
Abulfedz Tabulz Syriz, Lipsiz, 1766); but his 
project and the French version of Petit de la Croix 
(Hist. de ‘Timur Bec, tom. i. preface, p. xlv.) have 
fallen to the ground. 

13. he particular historians and geographers 
will be occasionally introduced. [he four follow- 
ing titles represent the Annals which have guided 
me in this gencral narrative:—1. Annales Eutychit, 
Patriarcha Alexandrin, ab Edwardo Pocockio, Oxon. 
1656, 2 vols. in gto. A pompous edition of an in- 
different author, translated by Pocock to gratify 
the presbyterian prejudices cf his friend Selden. 
2. Historia Saracenica Georgit Elmacint, operd et studio 
Thome Erpenii, in 4to, Lugd. Batavorum, 1625. He is 
said to have hastily translated a corrupt MS., and 
his version is often deficient in style and sense. 
3. Historia compendiosa Dynastiarum a Gregorio Abul- 
pharagio, interprete Edwardo Pocockio, in 4to, Oxon. 
1663. More useful for the literary than the civil 
history of the East. 4. Abulfede Annales Mostemici 
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ad Ann. Hegiva ceccvi. a Jo. Jac. Reiske, in 4to, 
Lipste, 1754. The best of our chronicles, both for 
the original and version, yet how far below the 
name of Abulfeda! We know that he wrote at 
Hamah in the fourteenth century. The three for- 
mer were Christians of the tenth, twelfth, and 
thirteenth centuries; the two first, natives of Eyypt 
—a Melchite patriarch, and a Jacobite scribe. 

14. M. de Guignes (Hist. des Huns, to.n. i. pref. 
p. xix. xx.) has characterised, with truth and 
knowledge, the two sorts of Arabian historians— 
the dry annalist, and the tumid and flowery orator. 

15. Bibliothéque Orientale, par M. D’Herbelot, 
in folio, Paris, 1697. For the character of the re- 
spectable author consult his friend Thevenot (Voy- 
ages du Levant, part i. chap. 1). His work is an 
agreeable miscellany which must gratify every 
taste; but I never can digest the alphabetical order; 
and I find him more satisfactory in the Persian 
than the Arabic history. The recent supplement 
from the papers of MM. Visdelou and Galland 
(in folio, La Haye, 1779) is of a different cast, a 
medley of tales, proverbs, and Chincse antiquities. 

16. Pocock will explain the chronology (Spec- 
imen Hist. Arabum, p. 66-74), and D’Anville the 
geography (I'Euphrate et le ‘Tigre, p. 125), of the 
dynasty of the Almondars. The English scholar 
understood more Arabic than the mufti of Aleppo 
(Ockley, vol. ii. p. 34); the French geographer 1s 
equally at home in every age and every climate of 
the world. 

17. Fecit et Chaled plurima in hoc anno przilia, 
in quibus viccrunt Mushimi, et enfideleum immensa 
multitudine occisA spolia infinita et innumera sunt 
nacti (Hist. Saracenica, p. 20). ‘The Christian an- 
nalist slides into the national and compendious 
term of infidels, and I often adopt (I hope without 
scandal) this characteristic mode of expression. 

18. A cycle of 120 years, at the end of which an 
intercalary month of 30 days supplied the usc of 
our Bissextile, and restored the integrity of the 
solar year. In a great revolution of 1440 years this 
intercalation was successively removed from the 
first to the twelfth month; but Hyde and Freret 
are involved in a profound controversy, whether 
the twelve, or only eight of these changes were ac- 
complished before the cra of Yezdegerd, which 1s 
unanimously fixed to the 16th of June, A.D. 632. 
How laboriously does the curious spirit of Europe 
explore the darkest and most distant antiquities 
(Hyde, de Religione Persarum, c. 14-18, p. 181- 
211; Freret in the Mém. de l’Académie des Im 
scriptions, tom. xvi. p. 233-267)! 

tg, Nine days after the death of Mahomet (7th 
June, a.p. 632) we find the era of Yezdegerd (16th 
June, a.p. 632), and his accession cannot be post- 
poned beyond the end of the first year. His pred- 
ecessors could not therefore resist the arms of the 
caliph Omar; and these unquestionable dates 
overthrow the thoughtless chronology of Abul- 
pharagius. See Ockley’s Hist. of the Saracens, vol. 


1, p. 130. 
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20. Cadesia, says the Nubian geographer (p. 
121), is, in margine solitudinis, 61 leagues from 
Bagdad, and two stations from Cufa. Otter (Voy- 
age, tom. i. p. 163) reckons 15 leagues, and ob- 
serves that the place is supplied with dates and 
water. 

21. Atrox, contuinax, plus seme! renovatum, 
are the well-chosen expressions of the translator of 
Abulfeda (Reiske, p. 69). 

22. D’Herbelot, Bibliotheque Orientale, p. 297, 
348. 

23. The reader may satisfy himself on the sub- 
ject of Bassora by consulting the following writers: 
—Gcograph. Nubiens., p. 121; D’Herbelot, Biblio- 
théeque Orientale, p. 192; D’Anville, L’Euphrate 
et le Tigre, p. 130, 133, 145; Raynal, Hist. Phi- 
losophique des deux Indes, tom. it. p. 92-100; 
Voyages di Pietro della Valle, tom. iv. p. 370-391; 
De Lavernier, tom. i. p. 240-247; De Thevenot, 
tom. ii. p. 545-584; D’Otter, tom. ii. p. 45-78; De 
Niebuhr, tom. i. p. 172-199. 

24. Mente vix potest numerove comprehendi 
quanta spolia ... nostris cesserint. Abulfeda, p. 
og. Yet [still suspect that the extravagant numbers 
of Elmacin may be the error, not of the text, but of 
the version. ‘The best translators from the Greek, 
for instance, I find to be very poor arithmeticians. 

g~ tin. camphire-tree grows in China and Ja- 
pan, but many hundredweight of those meaner 
sorts are exchanged for a single pound of the more 
precious gum of Borneo and Sumatra (Raynal, 
Hist. Philosoph. tom. i. p. 362-365; Dictionnaire 
d@ Hist. Naturelle par Bomare: Miller’s Gardener’s 
Dictionary). These may be the islands of the first 
climate from whence the Arabians imported their 
camphire (Geograph. Nub. p. 34, 35; D’Herbelot, 
p. 232). 

2b. See Gagnicr, Vie de Mahomet, tom. i. p. 
376, 377. I may credit the fact without believing 
the prophecy. 

27. [he most considerable ruins of Assyria are 
the tower of Belus, at Babylon, and the hall of 
Chosroes, at Ctesiphon: they have been visited by 
that vain and curious traveller Pietro della Valle 
(tom. i. p. 713-718, 731-735). 

28. Consult the article of Coufah in the Biblio- 
theque of D’Herbelot (p. 277, 278), and the second 
volume of Ockley’s History, particularly p. 40 and 
153. 

2g. See the article of Neharena, in D’Herbelot 
p. 667, 668; and Voyages en [Turquie et en Perse, 
par Otter, tom. i. p. 191. 

30. It is in such a style of ignorance and wonder 
that the Athenian orator describes the Arctic con- 
quests of Alexander, who never advanced beyond 
the shores of the Caspian. ‘'AAétavdpos é£w 19s &pxrov 
xal ris olxouuéyns, dAlyou detv, waons pelecornxer. 
Eschines contra Ctesiphontem, tom. ili. p. 554, 
edit. Grasc. Orator. Reiske. This memorable cause 
was pleaded at Athens, Olymp. cxii. 3 (before 
Christ 330), in the autumn (Taylor, prafat. p. 
370, ctc.), about a year after the battle of Arbela; 
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and Alexander, in the pursuit of Darius, was 
marching towards Hyrcania and Bactriana. 

31. We are indebted for this curious particular 
to the Dynasties of Abulpharagius, p. 116; but it is 
needless to prove the identity of Estachar and Per- 
sepolis (D’Herbelot, p. 327); and still more nceed- 
less to copy the drawings and deacriptions of Sir 
John Chardin, or Corneille le Bruyn. 

32. After the conquest of Persia, Theophancs 
adds, aire 52 TG xpovw éxédevoer Oluapos dvaypadirva 
xacapy Thy Ux’ abréy olxouueny’ &yévero bé 4} dvaypaby 
aal avOpwrwv Kai xtnvav xal Ovrav (Chronograph. 
p. 283 [tom. i. p. 522, ed. Bonn)). 

33. Amidst our meagre relations, I must regrct 
that D’Herbelot has not found and used a Persian 
translation of ‘labari, enriched, as he says, with 
many extracts from the native historians of the 
Ghebers or Magi (Bibliothéque Orientale, p. 
1014). 

34. The most authentic accounts of the two 
rivers, the Sihon (Jaxartes) and the Gihon (Oxus), 
may be found in Sherif al Edrisi (Geograph. Nu- 
biens. p. 138); Abulfeda (Descript. Chorasan. in 
Hudson, tom. ii. p. 23); Abulghazi Kahn, who 
reigned on their banks (Hist. Généalogique des 
‘Tatars, p. 32, 57, 706); and the Turkish Geog- 
rapher, a MS. in the king of France’s library 
(Examen Critique des Historiens d’ Alexandre, p. 
194-360). 

35. The territory of Fargana is described by 
Abulfeda, p. 76, 77. 

36. Eo redcgit angustiarum cundem regem ex- 
sulem, ut Turcici regis, ct Sogdiani, ct Sinensis, 
auxilia missis literis imploraret (.Abulfed. Annal. 
p. 74). The connection of the Persian and Chinese 
history is illustrated by Freret (Mém. de lAca- 
démie, tom. xvi. p. 245-253), and De Guignes 
(Hist. des Hluns, tom. i. p. 54-59; and for the 
geography of the borders, tom. ii. p. 1-43). 

37. Hist. Sinica, p. 41-46, in the third part of 
the Relations Curicuses of Thevenot. 

38. I have endeavoured to harmonise the va- 
rious narratives of Elmacin (Hist. Saracen. p. 37), 
Abulpharagius (Dynast. p. 116), Abulfeda (Annal. 
p. 74. 79), and D‘Herbelot (p. 485). The end of 
Yezdegerd was not only unfortunate, but obscure. 

39. The two daughters of Yezdegerd married 
Hassan, the son of Ali, and Mohammed, the son of 
Abubeker; and the first of these was the father of 
a numerous progeny. The daughter of Phirouz 
becaine the wife of the caliph Walid, and their son 
Yezid derived his genuine or fabulous descent from 
the Chosroes of Persia, the Casars of Rome, and 
the Chagans of the lurks or Avars (D'Herbelot, 
Biblioth. Orientale, p. 96, 487). 

40. It was valued at 2000 pieces of gold, and 
was the prize of Obcidollah, the son of Ziyad, a 
name afterwards infamous by the murder of Ho- 
sein (Ockicy’s History of the Saracens, vol. ii. p. 
142, 143). His brother Salem was accompanied 
by his wife, the first Arabian woman (a.D. 680) 
who passed the Oaus: she borrowed, or rather 
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stole, the crown and jewels of the princess of the 
Sogdians (p. 231, 292). 

41. A part of Abulfeda’s geography is translated 
by Greaves, inserted in Hudson’s collection of the 
minor geographers (tom. iii.), and entitled, De- 
scriptio Chorasmize et Mawaralnahra, id est, reg- 
ionum extra fluvium, Oxum, p. 8o. ‘The name of 
Transoxiana, softer in sound, equivalent in sense, 
is aptly used by Petit de la Croix (Hist. de Gengis- 
can, etc.) and some modern Orientalists, but they 
are mistaken in ascribing it to the writers of 
antiquity. 

42. The conquests of Catibah are faintly marked 
by Elmacin (Hist. Saracen. p. 84), D’Herbelot 
(Biblioth. Orient. Catbah, Samarcand Valid.), and 
De Guignes (Hist. des Huns, tom. i. p. 58, 59). 

43. A curious description of Samarcand is in- 
serted in the Bibliotheca Arabico-Hispana, tom. i. 
p. 208, etc. The librarian Casiri (tom. ii. 9) relates 
from credible testimony that paper was first im- 
ported from China to Samarcand, A.H. 30, and 
invented, or rather introduced, at Mecca, 4.1. 88. 
The Escurial library contains paper MSS. as old 
as the fourth or fifth century of the Hegira. 

44. A separate history of the conquest of Syria 
has been composed by Al Wakidi, cadi of Bagdad, 
who was born a.p. 748, and died A.p. 822: he like- 
wise wrote the conquest of Egypt, of Diarbekir, 
etc. Above the meagre and recent chronicles of 
the Arabians, Al Wakidi has the double merit of 
antiquity and copiousness. His tales and traditions 
afford an artless picture of the men and the times. 
Yet his narrative is too often defective, trifling, 
and improbable. Till something better shall be 
found, his learned and spirited interpreter (Ock- 
ley, in his History of the Saracens, vol. i. p. 21- 
342) will not deserve the petulant animadversion 
of Reiske (Prodidagmata ad Hagji Chalifee Tab- 
ulas, p. 236). I am sorry to think that the labours 
of Ockley were consuminated in a jail (see his two 
prefaces to the first’ vol. a.p. 1708, to the second, 
1718, with the list of authors at the end). 

45. The instructions, etc., of the Syrian war are 
described by Al Wakidi and Ockley, tom. i. p. 22- 
27, etc. In the sequel it is necessary to contract, 
and needless to quote, their circumstantial narra- 
tive. My obligations to others shall be noticed. 

46. Notwithstanding this precept, M. Pauw 
(Recherches sur les Egyptiens, tom. ii. p. 192, edit. 
Lausanne) represents the Bedoweens as the im- 
placable enemies of the Christian monks. For my 
own part, I am more inclined to suspect the ava- 
rice of the Arabian robbers and the prejudices of 
the German philosopher. 

47. Even in the seventh century the monks were 
generally laymen: they wore their hair long and 
dishevelled, and shaved their heads when they 
were ordained priests. ‘he circular tonsure was 
sacred and mysterious: it was the crown of thorns; 
but it was likewise a royal diadem, and every priest 
was a king, etc. (Thomassin, Discipline de I’ Eglise, 
tom. i. p. 721~758, especially p. 737, 738.) 
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48. Huic Arabia est conserta, ex alio latere Na- 
bathzis contigua; opima varictate commerciorum, 
castrisque opplicta validis et castellis, qua ad repel- 
lendos gentium vicinarum excursus, solicitudo per- 
vigil veterum per opportunos saltus erexit et 
cautos. Ammian. Marcellin. xiv. 8; Reland, Pal- 
estin. tom. i. p. 85, 86. 

49. With Gerasa and Philadelphia, Ammianus 
praises the fortifications of Bosra [murorun:] firmi- 
tate cautissimas. hey deserved the same praise in 
the time of Abulfeda (Tabul. Syriz, p. 99), who 
describes this city, the metropolis of Hawran (Au- 
ranitis), four days’ journey fron: Damascus. ‘The 
Hebrew etymology I learn from Reland, Palestin. 
tom. ii. p. 666. 

50. ‘The apostle of a desert and an army was 
obliged to allow this ready succedaneum for water 
(Koran, c. iii. p. 66; c. v. p. 83); but the Arabian 
and Persian casuists have embarrassed his free 
permission with many niceties and distinctions 
(Reland, de Relig. Mohammed. |. i. p. 82, 83; 
Chardin, Voyages en Perse, tom. iv.). 

51. The bells rung! Ockley, vol. i. p. 38. Yet I 
much doubt whether this expression can he justi- 
fied by the text of Al Wakidi, or the practice of the 
times. Ad Grzcos, says the Iecarned Ducange 
(Glossar. med. et infim. Grecitat. tom. i. p. 774) 
campanarum usus serius transit et etiamnum ratis- 
simus ¢st. ‘The oldest example which he can find in 
the Byzantine writers is of the year 1040; but the 
Venetians pretend that they introduced bells at 
Constantinople in the ninth century. 

52. Damascus is amply described by the Sherif 
al Edrisi (Geograph. Nub. p. 116, 117), and his 
translator, Sionita (Appendix, c. 4); Abulfeda 
(Tabula Syriz, p. wp0); Schultens (Index Geo- 
graph. ad Vit. Saladin.); D’Herbelot (Biblioth. 
Orient. p. 291); ‘Thevenot (Voyage du Levant, 
part i. p. 688, 698); Maundrell (Journey from 
Aleppo to Jerusalem, p. 122-130); and Pocock 
(Description of the East, vol. ii. p. 117-127). 

53- Nobilissima civitas, says Justin. According 
to the Oriental traditions, it was older than Abra- 
ham or Semiramis. Joseph. Antiq. Jud. I. i. c. 6 
[$3 4], 7 [$ 2], p. 24, 29, edit. Havercamp. Justin. 
XXXVI. 2. 

54. “Ede yap, oluat, riy Ards rédty ddnOeis, cal rdy 
THs ‘Ewas adraons df0adyudv, ry lepdy xai peylorny 
Adpacnov éeyw, Tots re &Adots cburaccy, olov lepdv 
ka\Aa, Kal vedy peyl0ea, xal wed ebxaiple, xal xnyav 
éyAata, cai rorapay rrHOe, xal yjs ethopla vixdcar, 
etc. Julian. [.pist. xxiv: p. 392. These splendid epi+ 
thets are occasioned by the figs of Damascus, of 
which the author sends a hundred to his friend 
Serapion, and this rhetorical theme is inserted by 
Petavius, Spanheim, ctc. (p. 390-396), among the 
genuine epistles of Jufian. How could they over- 
look that the writer is an inhabitant of Damascus 
(he thrice affirms that this peculiar fig grows only 
(rap’ }uw), a city which Julian never entered or 
approached? 

55. Voltaire, who casts a keen and lively glance 
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over the surface of history, has been struck with 
the resemblance of the first Moslems and the 
heroes of the Iliad—the siege of Troy and that of 
Damascus (Hist. Générale, tom. i. p. 348). 

56. These words are a text of the Koran, c. ix. 
32, Ixi. 8. Like our fanatics of the last century, the 
Moslems, on every familiar or important occasion, 
spoke the language of thar Scriptures—a style 
more natural in their mouths than the Hebrew 
idiom, transplanted into the climate and dialect of 
Britain. 

57. The name of Werdan is unknown to The- 
ophanes; and, though it might belong to an Ar- 
menian chief, has very little of a Greek aspect or 
sound. If the Byzantine historians have mangled 
the Oriental names, the Arabs, in this instance, 
likewise have taken ample revenge on their ene- 
mies. In transposing the Greek character from 
right to left, might they not produce, from the 
familiar appellation of Ande, something like the 
anagram !'erdan? 

58. Vanity prompted the .Arabs to believe that 
‘Thomas was the son-in-law of the emperor. We 
know the children of Heraclius by his two wives; 
and his august daughter would not have marricd 
in exile at Damascus (see Pucange, Fam. Byzan- 
tin. p. 118, 119). Had he been less religious, I 
miu! t ous) suspect the legitimacy of the damsel. 

59. Al Wakidi (Ockley, p. rot) says, ‘with 
poisoned arrows’; but this savage invention is so 
repugnant to the practice of the Greeks and Ro- 
inans, that I must suspect on this occasion the 
malevolent credulity of the Saracens, 

bo. Abulfeda allows only seventy days for the 
siege of Damascus (Annal. Moslem. p. 67, vers. 
Reiske): but Elmacin, who mentions this opinion, 
prolongs the term to six months, and notices the 
use of baliste by the Saracens (Hist. Saracen. p. 
25, 32). Even this longer period is insufficient to fill 
the interval between the battle of .\iznadin (July, 
4.D, 633) and the accession of Omar (24th July, 
A.D. 634), to whose reign the conquest of Damas- 
cus is unanimously ascribed (.\l Wakicdt, apud 
Ockley, vol. i. p. 115; Abulpharagius, Dynast. p. 
112, vers. Pocock). Perhaps, as in the [rojan war, 
the operations were intern upted by excursions and 
detachments till the last seventy days of the siege. 

61. It appears from Abulfeda (p. 125) and El- 
macin (p. 32) that this distinction of the two parts 
of Damascus was long remembered, though not 
always respected, by the Mohammedan sovereigns, 
See likewise Eutychius (Annal. tom. ii. p. 379, 
380, 383). 

62. On the fate of these lovers, whom he names 
Phocyas and Eudocia, Mr. Hughes has built the 
Siege of Damascus, one of our most popular traqv- 
edies, and which possesses the rare merit of blend- 
ing nature and history, the manners of the times 
and the feelings of the heart. The foohsh delicacy 
of the players compelled him to soften the guilt of 
the hero and the despair of the heroine. Instead of 
a base renegado, Phocyas serves the Arabs as an 
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honourable ally; instead of prompting their pur- 
suit, he flies tothe succour of his countrymen, and, 
after killing Caled and Derar, is himself mortally 
wounded, and expires in the presence of Eudocia, 
who professes her resolution to take the veil at 
Constantinople. A frigid catastrophe! 

63. The towns of Gabala and Laodicea, which 
the Arabs passed, still exist in a state of decay 
(Maundrell, p. 11, 12; Pocock, vol. ii. p. 13). Had 
not the Christians been overtaken, they must have 
crossed the Orontes on some bridge in the sixteen 
miles between Antioch and the sea, and might 
have rejoined the high road of Constantinople at 
Alexandria. ‘The Itineraries will represent the di- 
rections and distances (p. 146, 148, 581, 582, 
edit. Wesseling). ; 

64. Darr Abil Kodos. After retrenching the last 
word, the epithet Aoly, I discover the Abila of Ly- 
sanias between Damascus and Heliopolis: the 
name (Abd signifies a vineyard) concurs with the 
situation to justify my conjecture (Reland, Pales- 
tin. tom. i. p. 317, tom. ii. p. 525, 527). 

65. Tam bolder than Mr. Ockley (vol. i. p. 164), 
who, dares not insert this figurative expression in 
the text, though he observes in a marginal note 
that the Arabians often borrow their similes from 
that useful and familiar animal. ‘The reindeer may 
be equally famous in the songs of the Laplanders. 

66. We heard the techer; so the Arabs call 

Their shout of onset, when with loud 
appeal 
They challenge heaven, as if demanding 
conqucst. 
This word, so formidable in their holy wars, is a 
verb active (says Ockley in his index) of the second 
conjugation, from Aabéara, which signifies saying 
Alla Acbar, God is most mighty. 

67. In the Gengraphy of Abulfeda, the descrip- 
tion of Syria, his native country, is the most inter- 
resting and authentic portion. It was published 
in Arabic and Latin, Lipsir, 1766, in quarto, with 
the learned notes of Kochler and Reiske, and some 
extracts of gcography and natural history from 
Ibn OI Wardii. Among the modern travels, Po- 
cock’s Description of the East (of Syria and Mvso- 
potamia, vol. ii. p. 88-20g) is a work of superior 
learning and dignity; but the author too often 
confounds what he had seen and what he had 
read. 

68. The praises of Dionysius are just and livelv. 
Kal rap yey (Syria) woAdoi re nai bdpios Gvdpes Exou- 
ow (in Periegesi, v. 902, in tom. iv. Geograph. 
Minor. Hudson). In another place he styles the 
country rodbrrodw alav (v. 898). He proceeds to 
say, 

Haoa 5€ rot Acwapy re aal ebPoros ExAero xwpn, 
Mada re depPeuevac xai devipeoe xapwov déSew. 
V. Q2I, Q22. 

This poetical geographer lived in the age of 
Augustus, and his description of the world is illus- 
trated by the Greek commentary of Eustathius, 
who paid the same compliment to Homer and 
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Dionysius (Fabric. Biblioth. Grerc. |. iv. c. 2. tom. 
ili, p. 21, etc.). 

69. The topography of the Libanus and Anti- 
Libanus is excellently described by the learning 
and sense of Reland (Palestin. tom. i. p. 311-326). 

70. #— -Emesz fastigia celsa renident. 

Nam diffusa solo latus explicat, ac subit 
auras 
Turribus in ccelum nitentibus: 
claris 
Cor studiis acuit... 
Denique flammicomo devoti pectora soli 
Vitam agitant:—Libanus frondosa cacu- 
mina turget, 
Et tamen his celsi certant fastigia templi. 
These verses of the Latin version of Rufus Avienus 
[vv. 1085, seg.] are wanting in the Greek original 
of Dionysius; and since they are likewise unnoticed 
by Eustathius, I must, with Fabricius (Biblioth. 
Latin. tom. iii. p. 153, edit. Ernesti), and against 
Salmasius (ad Vopiscum, p. 366, 367, in Hist. 
August.), ascribe them to the fancy, rather than 
the MSS., of Avienus. 

71. 1am much better satisfied with Maundrell’s 
slight octavo (Journey, p. 134-139) than with the 
pompous folio of Dr. Pocock (Description of the 
East, vol. ii. p. 106-113); but every preceding ac- 
count is eclipsed by the magnificent description 
and drawings of MM. Dawkins and Wood, who 
have transported into England the ruins of Pal- 
myra and Baalbec. 

92. The Orientals explain the prodigy by a never- 
failing expedient. ‘The edifices of Baalbec were 
constructed by the fairies or the genii (Hist. de 
Timour Bec, tom. iii. 1. v. c. 23, p. 311, 312; Voy- 
age d’Otter, tom. i. p. 83). With less absurdity, 
but with equal ignorance, Abulfeda and Ibn 
Chaukel ascribe them to the Sabzans or Aaclites. 
Non sunt in omni Syria xdificia fnagnificentiora 
his (Tabula Syriz, p. 109). 

43. I have read somewhere in ‘Tacitus, or Gro- 
tius, Subjectos habent tanquam suos, viles tan- 
quam alienos. Some Greek officers ravished the 
wife, and murdered the child, of their Syrian land- 
lord; and Manuel smiled at his undutiful com- 
plaint. 

74. See Reland, Palestin. tom. i. p. 272, 283, 
tom. ii. p. 773, 775. This learned professor was 
equal to the task of describing the Holy Land, 
since he was alike conversant with Greck and 
Latin, with Hebrew and Arabian literature. ‘Ihe 
Yermuk, or Hicromax, is noticed by Cellarius 
(Geograph. Antiq. tom. ii. p. 392) and D’Anville 
(Géographie Ancienne, tom, ii. p. 185). ‘he 
Arabs, and even Abulfeda himsclf, do not scem to 
recognise the scene of their victory. 

75. These women were of the tribe of the Ham- 
yarites, who derived their origin from the ancient 
Amalekites. Their females were accustomed to ride 
on horseback, and to fight like the Amazons of old 
(Ockley, vol. i. p. 67). 

76. We killed of them, says Abu Obcidah .o the 
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caliph, one hundred and fifty thousand, and made 
prisoners of forty thousand (Ockley, vol. i. p. 241). 
As I cannot doubt his veracity, nor believe his 
computation, I must suspect that the Arabic his- 
torians indulged themselves in the practice of com- 
posing speeches and letters for their heroes. 

77. After deploring the sins of the Christians, 
"Theophanes adds (Chronograph. p. 276 [tom. i. p. 
510, ed. Bonn]), dvéorg 6 épnucads lépypuxwraros} 
‘Aparna rhrrev duds rov ANadv rov Aprorot, wal yiverae 
wparn Popa wraacs Tov “Pwpacaod orpatov yn xara td 
Dafcbdav [laBi0a] Neyw (does he mean Aiznadin?) 
cal "lepuovyday, xal riy &0ecpov alparoxvolav. His 
account is bricf and obscure, but he accuses the 
numbers of the enemy, the adverse wind, and the 
cloud of dust: yw} duvnOevres (the Romans) 
ayrimpoownjoa [avrwriacat| éxOpots dia rév aovioprov 
hrravrac® xal éavrovs Baddovres eis ras orevddors Tov 
"leppoxod worayov &et &xwrorTo dpdnv (Chrono- 
graph. p. 280 [t. i. p. 518, ed. Bonn]). 

78. See Abulfeda (.Annal. Moslem. p. 70, 71), 
who transcribes the poctical complaint of Jabalah 
himself, and some paneeyrical strains of an Arab- 
ian poct, to whom the chief of Gassan sent froin 
Constantinople a gift of five hundred pieces of gold 
by the hands of the ambassador of Omar. 

79. In the nate of the city, the profane pre- 
vailed over the sacred: Jerusalem was known to the 
devout Christians (Euseb, de Martyr. Palest. c. 
xi.); but the lezal and popular appellation of .2:lia 
(the colony of /lius Hadrianus) has passed froin 
the Romans to the Arabs, (Reland, Palestin. tom. 
i. p. 207, tom. ii. p. 835; I’ Herbelot, Bibliothéque 
Orientale, Cods, p. 269; lia, p. 420). The epithet 
of Al Cods, the Holy, is used as the proper name of 
Jerusalem. x 

So. ‘The singular journcy and equipage of Omar 
are described (besides Ochley, vol. i. p. 250) by 
Murtadi (Merveilles de PEgypte, p. 200-202). 

81. ‘Ihe Arabs boast of an old prophecy pre- 
served at Jerusalem, and describing the name, the 
religion, and the person of Omar, the future con- 
gqueror. By such arts the Jews are said to have 
soothed the pride of their foreign masters, Cyrus 
and Alexander (Joseph. Ant. Jud. 1. xi. c. 1 ($1, 
2], 8 [8 5], Pp. 547, 579-582). 

82. Td BdeAv yA THs Epnuwoews Td AnOéy da Aavindr 
Tov rpodjrov tatas év Téxw ayly. ‘Theophan. Chro- 
nograph. p. 281 [tom. i. p. 520, ed. Bonn]. ‘his 
prediction, which had already served for Antiochus 
and the Romans, was again refitted for the present 
occasion, by the ecogumy of Sophronius, one of 
the deepest theologians of the Monothelite con- 
troversy. 

83. According to the accurate survey of D’An- 
ville (Dissertation sur f'ancienne Jerusalem, p. 42- 
54), the mosch of Omar, enlarged and embellished 
by succeeding caliphs, covered the ground of the 
ancient temple (rdéAasov rob yeyadXou vaou démedor, 
says Phocas), a length of 215, a breadth of 172, 
toises. ‘The Nubian geographer declares that this 
magnificent structure was second only in size and 
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beauty to the great mosch of Cordova (p. 1193), 
whose present state Mr. Swinburne has so ele- 
gantly represented (Travels into Spain, p. 296- 
302). 

84. Of the many Arabic tarikhs or chronicles of 
Jerusalem (D’Herbelot, p. 867), Ockley found one 
among the Pocock MSS. of Oxford (vol. i. p. 257), 
which he has used to supply the defective narrative 
of Al Wakidi. 

85. ‘The Persian historian of Timur (tom. iii. 1. 
Vv. C. 21, p. 300) describes the castle of Aleppo as 
founded on a rock one hundred cubits in height; 
a proof, says the French translator, that he had 
never visited the place. It is now in the midst of 
the city, of no strength, with a single gate, the 
circuit is about 500 or 600 paces, and the ditch 
half full of stagnant water (Voyages de Tavernier, 
tom. i. p. 149; Pocock, vol. ii. part i. p. 150). Uhe 
fortresses of the East are contemptible to a Eu- 
ropean cye. 

86. The date of the conquest of Antioch by the 
Arabs is of some importance. By comparing the 
years of the world in the Chronography of ‘The- 
ophanes with the years of the Hegira in the history 
of Elmacin, we shall determine that it was taken 
between January 23rd and September rst of the 
year of Christ 638 (Pagi, Critica, in Baron. Annal. 
tom if; 812, 813). Al Wakidi (Ockley, vol. i. p. 
314) assigns that event to Lucsday, August atst, 
an inconsistent date; since Easter fell that year on 
April 5th, the 21st of August must have been a 
Friday (see the ‘Tables of the Art de Vérifier les 
Dates). 

87. HTis bounteous edict, which tempted the 
grateful city to assume the victory of Pharsalia for 
a perpetual era, is given é ‘Avrioxela ry unrpowddct, 
lepd nai agbdAw cal abrovéuw, kal dpxotay xal wpona- 
Beuevy ris dvarodyjs. John Malala, in Chron. p. 91, 
edit. Venct. [p. 216, ed. Bonn.]. We may distin- 
guish his authentic information of domestic facts 
froin his gross ignorance of gencral history. 

88. See Ockley (vol. i. p. 308, 312), who laughs 
at the credulity of his author. When Heraclius 
bade farewell to Syria, Vale Syria et ultimum vale, 
he prophesied that the Romans should never re- 
enter the province till the birth of an inauspicious 
child, the future scourge of the empire. Abulfeda, 
p. 68. I am perfectly ignorant of the mystic sense, 
or nonsense, of this prediction. 

89. In the loose and obscure chronology of the 
times, I am guided by an authentic record (in the 
book of ceremonies of Constantine Porphyrogen- 
itus), which certifies that June 4, A.D. 638, the em- 
peror crowned his younger son Heraclius, in the 
presence of his eldest, Constantine, and-in the 
palace of Constantinople; that January 1, A.D. 
639, the royal procession visited the great church, 
and, on the 4th ofthe same month, the hippodrome. 

go. Sixty-five years before Christ, Syria Pon- 
tusque Cn. Pompcii virtutis monumenta sunt 
(Vell. Patertul. ii. 38), rather of his fortune and 
power; he adjudged Syria to be a Roman province, 
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and the last of the Seleucides were incapable of 
drawing a sword in the defence of their patrimony 
(see the original texts collected by Usher, Annal. 
Pp. 420). 

gt. Abulfeda, Annal. Moslem. p. 73. Moham- 
med could artfully vary the praises of his disciples. 
Of Omar he was accustomed to say, that, if a 
prophet could arise after himself, it would be Omar, 
and that in a general calamity Omar would be 
accepted by the divine justice (Ockley, vol. i. p. 
221.) 

92. Al Wakidi had likewise written a history of 
the conquest of Diarbekir, or Mesopotamia (Ock- 
ley, at the end of the second vol.), which our inter- 
preters do not appear to have seen. ‘The Chronicle 
of Dionysius of ‘l'elmar, the Jacobite patriarch, re- 
cords the taking of Edessa a.p. 637, and of Dara 
A.D. 641 (Asseman. Biblioth. Orient. tom. ii. p. 
103); and the attentive may glean some doubtful 
information from the Chronography of [heophanes 
(p. 285-287 [t. i. p. 526, sqqg. ed. Bonn}). Most of 
the towns of Mesopotamia yielded by surrender 
(Abulpharag. p. 112). 

93. He dreamt that he was at Thessalonica, a 
harmless and unmeaning vision; but his sooth- 
sayer, or his cowardice, understood the sure omen 
of a defeat concealed in that inauspicious word 
@ts add@ vixny, Give to another the victory (The- 
oph. p. 287 [{vol. i. p. 529, ed Bonn.}; Zonaras, 
tom. ii. 1. xiv. [c. 19] p. 88). 

94. Every passage and every fact that relates to 
the isle, the city, and the colossus of Rhodes, are 
compiled in the laborious treatise of Meursius, 
who has bestowed the same diligence on the two 
larger islands of Crete and Cyprus. See, in the 
third vol. of his works, the Rhodus of Meursius (I. i. 
c. 15, p. 715-719). Lhe Byzantine writers, ‘lhe- 
ophanes and Constantine, have ignorantly pro- 
longed the term to 1360 years, and ridiculously 
divide the weight among 30,000 camels. 

95. Centum colossi alium nobilitaturi locum, 
says Pliny, with his usual spirit. Hist. Natur. 
xxxiv. 18. 

g6. We learn this anecdote from a spirited old 
woman, who reviled to their faces the caliph and 
his friend. She was encouraged by the silence of 
Amrou and the liberality of Moawiyah (Abulfeda, 
Annal. Moslem. p. 111). 

g7. Gagnier, Vie de Mahomet, tom. ii. p. 46, 
etc., who quotes the Abyssinian history, or ro- 
mance, of Abdel Balcides. Yet the fact of the em- 
bassy and ambassador may be allowed. 

98. ‘This saying is preserved by Pocock (Not. ad 
Carmen Tograi, p. 184), and justly applauded by 
Mr. Harris (Philosophical Arrangements, p. 350). 

gQ. For the life and character of Amrou, see 
Ockley (Hist. of the Saracens, vol. i. p. 28, 63, 94, 
328, 342, 344, and to the end of the volume; vol. ii. 
P- 51 55: 57) 74, 110-112, 162) and Otter (Mém. 
de l’Académie des Inscriptions, tom. xxi. p. 131, 
132). The readers of ‘Tacitus may aptly compare 
Vespasian and Mucianus with Moawiyah and 
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Amrou, Yet the resemblance is still more in the 
situation, than in the characters, of the men. 

100, Al Wakidi had likewise composed a sep- 
arate history of the conquest of Egypt, which Mr. 
Ockley could never procure; and his own inquiries 
(vol. i. p. 344-362) have added very little to the 
original text of Eutychius (Annal. tom. ii. p. 296- 
323, vers. Pocock), the Melchite patriarch of Alex- 
andria, who lived three hundred years after the 
revolution. 

rot. Strabo, an accurate and attentive spec- 
tator, observes of Heliopolis vuvt pév oby tort ravé- 
pnuos } woes (Geograph. 1. xvii. p. 1158 [p. 805, ed. 
Casaub.]); but of Memphis he declares wédcs 5’ 
tori peyaArs re xai ebavdpos, devrépa wer’ "ANetdvdecay 
(p. 1161 [p. 807, ed. Casaub.]): he notices, how- 
ever, the mixture of inhabitants, and the ruin of 
the palaces. In the proper Egypt, Ammianus 
enumerates Memphis among the four cities, max- 
imus urbibus quibus provincia nitet (xxii. 16); 
and the name of Memphis appears with distinc- 
tion in the Roman Itinerary and episcopal lists. 

102, hese rare and curious facts, the breadth 
(2946 feet) and the bridge of the Nile, are only to 
be found in the Danish traveller and the Nubian 
geographer (p. 98). 

103. From the month of April the Nile begins 
imperceptibly to rise; the swell becomes strong 
and visible in the moon after the summer solstice 
(Plin. Hist. Nat. v. 10), and is usually proclaimed 
at Cairo on St, Peter’s day (June 2g). A register of 
thirty successive years marks the greatest height of 
the waters between July 25 and August 18 (Mail- 
let, Description de l’Egypte, lettre xi. p. 67, etc.; 
Pocock’s Description of the East, vol. i. p. 200; 
Shaw’s Travels, p. 383). 

104. Murtadi, Merveilles de l’Egypte, p. 243- 
259. He expatiates on the subject with the 
zeal and minuteness of a citizen dnd a bigot, and 
his local traditions have a strong air of truth and 
accuracy. 

105. D’Herbelot, Bibliothéque Orientale, p. 233. 

106. ‘The position of New and Old Cairo is well 
known, and has been often described. ‘Two writers 
who were intimately acquainted with ancient and 
modern Egypt have fixed, after a learned inquiry, 
the city of Memphis at Gizeh, directly opposite the 
Old Cairo (Sicard, Nouveaux Mémoires des Mis- 
sions du Levant, tom. vi. p. 5, 6; Shaw’s Obscrva- 
tions and Travels, p. 296-304). Yet we may not 
disregard the authority or the arguments of Po- 
cock (vol. i. p. 25-41), Niebuhr (Voyage, tom. i. 
p. 77-106), and, above all, of D’Anville (Descrip- 
tion de Egypte, p. 111, 112, 130-149), who have 
removed Memphis towards the village of Mo- 
hannah, some miles farther to the south. In their 
heat the disputants have forgot that the ample 
space of a metropolis covers and annihilates the 
far greater part of the controversy. 

107. See Herodotus, 1. iii. c. 27, 28, 29; Alian. 
Hist, Var. l. iv. c. 8; Suidas in Qyos, tom. ii. p. 774; 
Diodor, Sicul. tom. ii. 1. xvii. [c. 49] p. 197, ed. 
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Weaseling. Tay Hepody hoeBnxérwy els rd lepd, says 
the last of these historians. 

108. Mokawkas sent the prophet two Coptic 
damsels, with two maids and one eunuch, an ala- 
baster vase, an ingot of pure gold, oil, honey, and 
the finest white linen of Egypt, with a horse, a 
mule, and an ass, distinguished by their respective 
qualifications. ‘Ihe embassy of Mohammed was 
despatched from Medina in the severth year of 
the Hegira (a.p. 628). See Gaygnier (Vie de Ma- 
homet, tom. ii. p. 255, 256, 303), from Al Jannabi. 

109. ‘Che prefecture of Egypt, and the conduct 
of the war, had been trusted by Heraclius to the 
patriarch Cyrus (Ihceophan. p. 280, 281, [t. i. p. 
518, 519, ed. Bonn.}}. “In Spain,” said James II., 
*‘do you not consult your priests?” ‘‘We do,” re- 
plied the Catholic ambassador, ‘‘and our affairs 
succeed accordiugly.”’ I know not how to relate 
the plans of Cyrus, of paying tribute without im- 
pairing the revenue, and of converting Omar by 
his marriage with the emperor’s daughter (Ni- 
cephor. Breviar. p. 17, 18 [ed. Par. 1648]). 

110, See the Life of Benjamin, in Renaudot 
(Hist. Patriarch. Alexandrin. p. 156-172), who 
has enriched the conquest of Egypt with some 
facts from the Arabic text of Severus the Jacobite 
historian. 

111, The local description of Alexandria is per- 
fectly ascertained by the master-hand of the first 
of geographers (D’Anville, Mémoire sur l Egypte, 
p. 52-63); but we nay borrow the eyes of the mod- 
ern travellers, more especially of ‘Thevenot (Voy- 
age au Levant, part i. p. 381-395), Pocock (vol. i. 
p. 2-13), and Niebuhr (Voyage en Arabic, tom. i. 
p. 34-43). Of the two modern rivals, Savary and 
Volney, the one may,amuse, the other will instruct. 

112. Both Kutychius (Annal. tom. it. p. 319) 
and Elmacin (Hist. Saracen. p. 28) concur in 
fixing the taking of Alexandria to Friday of the 
new moon of Moharram of the twentieth year of 
the Hegira (December 22, a.p. 640). In reckoning 
backwards fourteen months spent before Alex- 
andria, seven months before Babylon, etc., Amrou 
might have invaded Eyypt about the end of the 
year 638: but we are assured that he entered the 
country the 12th of Bayni, 6th of June (Murtardi, 
Merveilles de PEgypte, p. 164; Severus, apud Re- 
naudot, p. 162). ‘The Saracen, and afterwards 
Lewis IX. of France, halted at Pelusium, or 
Damictta, during the season of the inundation of 
the Nile. 

113. Eutych. Annal. tom. ii. p. 316, 919. 

114. Notwithstanding some inconsistencies of 
Theophanes and Ce@renus, the accuracy of Pagi . 
(Critica, tom. ii. p. 624) has extracted from Ni- 
cephorus and the Chronicon Orientale the true 
date of the death of Heraclius, February 11th, 
A.D. 641, fifty days after the loss of Alexandria. A 
fourth of that time was sufficient to convey the 
intelligence. 

115. Many treatises of this lover of labour 
(¢c:Aéxov0s) are still extant; but for readers of the 
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present age, the printed and unpublished are 
nearly in the same predicament. Moses and Aris- 
totle are the chief objects of his verbose commen- 
taries, one of which is dated as early as May 1oth, 
A.D. 617 (Fabric. Biblioth. Grzc. tom. ix. p. 458 
468). A modern (John Le Clerc), who sometimes 
assumed the same name, was equal to old Philo- 
ponus in diligence, and far superior in good sense 
and real knowledge. 

116. Abulpharag. Dynast. p. 114, vers. Pocock. 
Audi quid factum sit et mirare. It would be end- 
less to enumerate the moderns who have wondered 
and believed, but I may distinguish with honour 
the rational scepticism of Renaudot (Hist. Alex. 
Patriarch. p. 170): historia ... habet aliquid 
&mcrov ut Arabibus familiare est. 

114. This curious anecdote will be vainly sought 
in the annals of Eutychius, and the Saracenic his- 
tory of Elmacin. The silence of Abulfeda, Murtadi, 
and a crowd of Moslems, is less conclusive, from 
their ignorance of Christian literature. 

118. See Reland, de Jure Militari Mohammed- 
anorum, in his third volume of Dissertations, p. 
37. The reason for not burning the religious books 
of the Jews or Christians is derived from the re- 
spect that is due to the name of God. 

11g. Consult the collections of Frensheim (Sup- 
plement Tivian. c. 12, 43) and Usher (Annal p. 
469). Livy himself had styled the Alexandrian 
library, clegantiz regum curaque egrcgium opus 
—a liberal encomium, for which he is pertly criti- 
cised by the narrow stoicism of Seneca (De Tran- 
quillitate Animi, c. 9), whose wisdom on this oc- 
casion deviates into nunsense., 

120. See this History, vol. i. p. 462. 

121. Aulus Gellius (Noctes Attica, vi. 17), Am- 
mianus Marcellinus (xxii. 16), and Orosius (I. vi. 
c. 15 [p. 421]). They all speak in the past tense, and 
the words of Ammanius are remarkably strong: 
fuerunt Bibliotheca innumerabiles [inastimabiles]; 
et loquitur monumentorum veterum concinens 
fides, etc. 

122. Renaudot answers for versions of the Bible, 
Hexapla, Catene Patrum, Commentaries, etc. (p. 
170). Our Alexandrian MS., if it came from Egypt, 
and not from Constantinople or Mount Athos 
Wetstcin, Prolegom. ad. N. T. p. 8, etc.), might 
possibly be among them. 

123. I have often perused with pleasure a chap- 
ter of Quintilian (Institut. Orator. x. 1) in which 
that judicious critic enumerates and appreciates 
the series of Greek and Latin classics. 

124. Such as Galen, Pliny, Aristotle, etc. On 
this subject Wotton (Reflections on Ancient and 
Modern Learning, p. 85-95) argues with solid 
sense against the lively exotic fancies of Sir Wi- 
liam Temple. ‘The contempt of the Greeks for 
barbaric science would scarcely admit the Indian 
or Athiopic books into the library of Alexandria; 
nor is it proved that philosophy has sustained any 
real loss from their exclusion. 

125. This curious and authentic intelligence of 
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Murtadi (p. 284-289) has not been discovered 
either by Mr. Ockley or by the self-sufficient com- 
pilers of the Modern Universal History. 

126. Eutychius, Annal. tom. ii. p. 320. Elmacin, 
Hist. Saracen. p. 35. 

127. On these obscure canals the reader may try to 
satisfy himself from D’Anville (Mém. sur Egypte, 
p. 108-110, 124, 132), and a learned thesis, main- 
tained and printed at Strasburg in the year 1770 
(Jungendorum marium fluviorumque molimina, 
P- 39-47, 68-70). Even the supine Turks have 
agitated the old project of joining the twa seas 
(Mémoires du Baron de Tott, tom. iv.). 

128. A small volume, des Merveilles, etc., de 
PEgypte, composed in the thirteenth century by 
Murtadi of Cairo, and translated from an Arabic 
MS. of Cardinal Mazarin, was published by Pierre 
Vatier, Paris, 1666. The antiquities of Egypt are 
wild and legendary; but the writer deserves credit 
and esteem for his account of the conquest and 
geography of his native country (see the Corres- 
pondence of Amrou and Omar, p. 279-289). 

129. In a twenty years’ residence at Cairo, the 
congul Maillet had contemplated that varying 
scene—the Nile (Lettre ii., particularly p. 70, 75); 
the fertility of the land (Lettre ix.). From a college 
at Cambridge the poetic eye of Gray had seen the 
same objects with a keener glance:— 

What wonder in the sultry climes that spread, 
Where Nile, redundant o’er his summer bed, 
From his broad bosom life and verdure flings, 
And broods o’er Egypt with his wat’ry wings, 
If with advent’rous oar, and ready sail, 
The dusky people drive before the gale, 
Or on frail floats to neighbouring cities ride, 
That rise and glitter o’er the ambient tide. 
(Mason’s Works and Memoirs of Gray, 
P. 199, 200.) 

130. Murtadi, p. 164-167. The reader will not 
easily credit a human sacrifice under the Chris- 
tian emperors, or a miracle of the successors of 
Mohammed. 

131. Maillet, Description de Egypte, p. 22. He 
mentions this number as the common opinion; and 
adds that the generality of these villages contain 
two or three thousand persons, and that many of 
them are more populous than our large cities. 

132. Eutych. Annal. tom. ii. p. 308, 311. The 
twenty millions are computed from the following 
data: one-twelfth of mankind above sixty, one- 
third below sixteen, the proportion of men to 
women as seventeen to sixteen (Recherches sur la 
Population de la France, p. 71, 72). ‘The president 
Gogucet (Origine des Arts, etc. tom. iii. p. 26, etc.) 
bestows twenty-seven millions on ancient Egypt, 
because the seventeen hundred companions of 
Sesostris were born on the same day. 

133. Elmacin, Hist. Saracen. p. 218; and this 
gross lump is swallowed without scruple by D’Her- 
belot (Biblioth. Orient. p. 1031), Arbuthnot 
(Tables of Ancient Coins, p. 262), and De Guignes 
(Hist. des Huns, tom. iii. p. 135). They might 
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allege the not less extravagant liberality of Appian 
in favour of the Ptolemies (in przfat.) of seventy- 
four myriads, 740,000 talents, an annual income 
of 185, or near 300, millions of pounds sterling, 
according as we reckon by the Egyptian or the 
Alexandrian talent (Bernard de Ponderibus Antiq. 
p. 186). 

134. See the measurement of D’Anville (Mém. 
sur l’Egypte, p. 23, etc.). After some peevish cavils, 
M. Pauw (Recherches sur les Egyptiens, tom. i. p. 
118-121) can only enlarge his reckoning to 2250 
square leagues. 

135. Renaudot, Hist. Patriarch. Alexand. p. 
334, who calls the common reading or version of 
Elmacin error i:brarii, His own emendation, of 
4,300,000 pieces, in the ninth century, maintains a 
probable medium between the 3,000,000 which 
the Arabs acquired by the conquest of Egypt 
(idem, p. 168), and the 2,400,000 which the sultan 
of Constantinople levied in the last century (Pietro 
della Valle, tom. i. p. 352; ‘hevenot, part i. p. 
824). Pauw (Recherches, tom. ii. p. 365-373) 
gradually raises the revenue of the Pharaohs, the 
Ptolemies, and the Czsars, from six to fifteen 
millions of German crowns. 

136. The list of Schultens (Index Geograph. ad 
calcem Vit. Saladin. p. 5) contains 2396 places; 
that of D’Anville (Mém. sur PEgypte, p. 29), from 
the divan of Cairo, enumerates 2696. 

137. See Maillet (Description de l’Egypte, p. 
28), who seems to argue with candour and judg- 
ment. I am much better satisfied with the obser- 
vations than with the 1 eading of the French consul. 
He was ignorant of Greek and Latin literature, 
and his fancy is too much delighted with the fic- 
tions of the Arabs. Their best knowledge is col- 
lected by Abulfeda (Descript. Aigypt. Arab. et 
Lat. 4 Joh. David Michaclis, Gottingx, in 4to, 
1776); and in two recent voyages ‘into Egypt, we 
are amused by Savary, and instructed by Volney. 
I wish the latter could travel over the globe. 

138. My conquest of Africa is drawn from two 
French interpreters of Arabic literature, Cardonne 
(Hist. de l’Afrique et de PEspagne sous la Domi- 
nation des Arabes, tom. i. p. 8-55) and Otter 
(Hist. de P Académie des Inscriptions, tom. xxi. p. 
111-125 and 136). They derive their principal 
information from Novairi, who composed, A.D. 
1931, an Encyclopedia in more than twenty 
volumes. The five general parts successively treat 
of, 1. Physics; 2. Man; 3. Animals; 4. Plants; and 
5. History; and the African affairs are discussed in 
the sixth chapter of the fifth section of this last 
part (Reiske, Prodidagmata ad Hagji Chalife 
Tabulas, p. 232-234). Among the older historians 
who are quoted by Novairi we may distinguish 
the original narrative of a soldier who led the van 
of the Moslems. 

139. See the history of Abdallah, in Abulfeda 
(Vit. Mohammed, p. 109) and Gagnier (Vie de 
Mahomet, tom. iii. p. 45-48). 

140. The province and city of ‘Tripoli are de- 
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scribed by Leo Africanus (in Navigatione et Vi- 
aggi di Ramusio, tom. i. Venetia, 1550, fol. 76 
verso) and Marmol (Description de l’Afrique, tom. 
ii. p. 562). The first of these writers was a Moor, a 
scholar, and a traveller, who composed or trans- 
lated his African geography in a state of captivity 
at Rome, where he had assumed the name and 
religion of Pope Leo X. In a similar captivity 
among the Moors, the Spaniard Marmol, a soldier 
of Charles V., compiled his Description of Africa, 
translated by D’Ablancourt into French (Paris, 
1667, 3 vols. in 4to). Marmol had read and seen, 
but he is destitute of the curious and extensive 
observation which abounds in the original work of 
Leo the African. 

141. [Theophanes, who mentions the defeat, 
rather than the death, of Gregory. He brands the 
prefect with the name of Téipavvos: he had prob- 
ably assumed the purple (Chronograph. p. 285 
[tom. i. p. 525, ed. Bonn.]). 

142. See in Ockley (Hist. of the Saracens, vol. ii. 
p. 45) the death of Zobeir, which was honoured 
with the tears of Ali, against whom he had rebelled. 
His valour at the siege of Babylon, if indeed it be 
the same person, is mentioned by Eutychius (An- 
nal, tom. ii. p. 308). 

143. Shaw’s Travels, p. 118, 119. 

144. Mimica emptio, says Abulfeda, erat hc, 
et mira donatio; quando-quidem Othman, ejus 
nomine numimos ex zxrario prius ablatos zrario 
prestabat (Annal. Moslem. p. 78). Elmacin (in 
his cloudy version, p. 39) seems to report the same 
job. When the Arabs besieged the palace of Oth- 
man, it stood high in their catalogue of grievances. 

145. "Exeorparevoay Zapaxnvol riv ‘Adpixgy, ral 
ovpBdadrovres ty Tupdary Ipyyoply rovrav rpérovon, 
cat rots otv abr® xrelvovor, xai ororxfoavte: Pdpous 
pera rev “Adpwy briorpefay. ‘Theophan. Chroi > 
graph. p. 285, edit. Paris [vol. i. p. 525, ed. Bonnj 
His chronology is loose and inaccurate. 

146. ‘I heophanes (in Chronograph. p. 293 [vol. 
i. p. 539]) inserts the vague rumours that might 
reach Constantinople of the Western conquests 
of the Arabs; and I learn from Paul Warnefrid, 
deacon of Aquileia (de Gestis Langobard. 1. v. c 
13), that at this time they sent a ficet from Alex- 
andria into the Sicilian and African seas. 

147. See Novaili (apud Otter, p. 118), Leo 
Africanus (fol. 81, verso), who reckons only cinquc 
citta e infinite casale, Marmol (Description de 
P Afrique, tom. iii. p. 33), and Shaw (Travels, p. 
57, 65-68). 

148. Leo African. fol. 58, verso; 509, recto; Mar 
mol, tom. ii. p. 415; Shaw, p. 43. 

149. Leo African. fol. 52; Marmol, tom. ii. p. 
228, 

150. Regio ignobilis, et vix quicquam illustre 
sortita, parvis oppidis habitatur, parva flumina 
emittit, solo quam vifis melior, et segnitie gentis 
obscura. Pomponius Mela, i. 5; iii. 10. Mela de- 
serves the more credit, since his own Pheenician 
ancestors had migrated from Tingitana to Spain 
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(see, in ii. 6, a passage of that geographer so cru- 
elly tortured by Salmasius, Isaac Vossius, and the 
most virulent of critics, James Gronovius). He 
lived at the time of the final reduction of that 
country by the emperor Claudius; yet, almost 
thirty years afterwards, Pliny (Hist. Nat. v. i.) 
complains of his authors, too lazy to inquirc, too 
proud to confess their ignorance of that wild and 
remote province, 

151. The foolish fashion of this citron-wood pre- 
vailed at Rome among the men, as much as the 
taste for pearls among the women. A tound board 
or table, four or five feet in diameter, sold foi the 
price of an estate (latifundii taxatione), cight, ten, 
or twelve thousand pounds sterling (Plin. Hist. 
Natur, xiii. 29). I conceive that I must not con- 
found the tree crtrus with that of the fruit ctrum. 
But I ain not botanist enough to define the former 
(it is like the wild cypress) by the vulgar or Lin- 
nwan name; nor will I decide whether the cefrum 
be the orange or the lemon. Salmasius appears to 
exhaust the subject, but he too often involves him- 
self in the web of his disorderly erudition (Plinian. 
Exercitat. tom. ii. p. 666, etc.). 

152. Leo African. fol. 16, zerso, Marmol. tom. ii. 
p. 28. This province, the first scene of the exploits 
and greatness of the cherifs, is often mentioned in 
the curious history of that dynasty at the end of the 
third volume of Marmol, Description de IP Afrique. 
‘The third volume of the Recherches Historiques 
sur les Maures (lately published at Paris) illus- 
trates the history and geovraphy of the kingdoms 
of Fez and Morocco. 

153. Otter (p. 119) has given the strong tone of 
fanaticism to this exclamation, which Cardonne 
(p. 37) has softened to a pious wish of preaching the 
Koran. Yet they had both se same text of No- 
vairi before thei eyes. 

154. he foundation of Cairoan is mentioned 
by Ockley (Hist. of the Saracens, vol. ii. p. 129, 
130); and the situation, mosch, etc., of the city are 
described by Leo Africanus (fol. 75), Marmol 
(tom. ii. p. 532), and Shaw (p. 115). 

155. A portentous though frequent, mistake 
has been the confounding. from a slight similitude 
of name, the Cyrene of the Greeks and the Cairoan of 
the Arabs, two citics which are separated by an 
interval of a thousand miles along the sea-coast. 
The great Phuanus has not escaped this fault, the 
less excusable as it is connected with a formal and 
elaborate description of .\frica (Historiar. ]. vii. c. 
2, in tom. i. p. 240, edit. Buckley). 

156. Besides the Arabic chronicles of Abulfeda, 
Elmacin, and Abulpharagius, under the seventy- 
third year of the Hegira, we may consult D’Her- 
belot (Biblioth. Orient. p. 7) and Ockley (Hist. of 
the Saracens, vol. ii. p. 339 349). The latter has 
given the last and pathetic dialogue between Ab- 
dallah and his mother, but he has forgot a physical 
effect of der vrief for his death, the return, at the 
age of ninctv, and fatal consequences of her menses. 

157. Aedvrios. . . &warra 7a ‘Payaina twrduce 
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wAdbtua, orparnyév re tx’ abrots "Iwévyny roy Ilar- 
plxwy tprepoy rar xwodteulwy wpoxepisdyervos wpds 
Kapxniéva xara rév Lapaxnvay éwewfey. Nice- 
phori Constantinopolitani Breviar. p. 26. The 
patriarch of Constantinople, with ‘Theophancs 
(Chronograph. p. 309 [vol. i. p. 566, sq., ed. Bonn)), 
have slightly mentioned this last attempt for the 
relief of Africa. Pagi (Critica, tom. iii. p. 129, 141) 
has nicely ascertained the chronology by a strict 
comparison of the Arabic and Byzantine historians, 
who often disagree both in time and fact. See like- 
wise a note of Otter (p. 121). ; 

158. Dove s’erano ridotti i nobili Romani e i 
Gott:; and afterwards, i Romani fuggirono e i Gottt 
lasciarono Carthagine (Leo African. fol. 72, recto.). 
I know not from what Arabic writer the African 
derived his Goths; but the fact, though new, is so 
interesting and so probable, that I will accept it on 
the slightest authority. 

159. [his commander is styled by Nicephorus 
Baordets Xapaanvay, a vague though not improper 
definition of the caliph. ‘Theophanes introduces 
the strange appellation of UpwrocbuBodos, which 
his interpreter Goar explains by }i2z:r Azem. They 
may approach the truth, in assigning the active 
part to the minister rather than the prince; but 
they forget that the Ommiades had only a kateb, or 
secretary, and that the office of Vizir was not re- 
vived or instituted till the 132nd year of the Hegira 
(D‘Herhelot, p. 912). 

160. According to Solinus (c. 27 [§ 11], p. 36, 
edit. Salmas.), the Carthage of Dido stood either 
677 or 737 years—a various reading, which pro- 
ceeds from the difference of MSS. or editions (Sal- 
mas. Plin, Exercit. tom. i. p. 228). ‘The former of 
these accounts, which gives 823 years before 
Christ, is more consistent with the well-weighed 
testimony of Velleius Pate:culus: but the latter is 
preferred by our chronologist (Marsham, Canon. 
Chron. p. 398) as more agreeable to the Hebrew 
and ‘Tyrian annals. 

161. Leo African. fol. 71, verso; 72, recto. Mar- 
mol. tom. ii. p. 445-447. Shaw, p. 8o. 

162. [he history of the word Barbar may be 
classed under four periods. 1. In the time of 
Homer, when the Greeks and Asiatics might 
probably use a common idiom, the imitative sound 
of Bar-bar was applied to the ruder tribes, whose 
pronunciation was most harsh, whose grammar 
was most defective. Kapes BapBapédwror (Lhiad, 
ii. 867, with the Oxford Scholiast Clarke’s Anno- 
tation, and Henry Stephens's Greek Thesaurus, 
tom. i. p. 720). 2. From the time, at least, of He- 
rodotus, it was cxtended to a/l the nations who 
were strancers to the language and manners of the 
Greeks. 3. In the age of Plautus, the Romans sub- 
mitted to the insult (Pompeius Festus, b. ii. p. 48, 
edit. Dacier), and freely gave themselves the name 
of barbarians. They insensibly claimed an exemp- 
tion for Italy and her subject provinces; and at 
length removed the disgraceful appellatien to the 
savage or hostile nations beyond the pale of the 
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empire. 4. In every sense it was due to the Moora: 
the familiar word was borrowed from the Latin 
provincials by the Arabian conquerors, and has 
justly settled as a local denomination (Barbary) 
along the northern coast of Africa. 

163. The first book of Leo Africanus, and the 
observatians of Dr. Shaw (p. 220, 223, 227, 247, 
etc.), will throw some light on the roving tribes of 
Barbary, of Arabian or Moorish descent. But 
Shaw had seen these savages with distant terror; 
and Len, a captive in the Vatican, appears to have 
lost more of his Arabic than he could acquire of 
Greek or Roman learning. Many of his gross mis- 
takes might be detected in the first period of the 
Mohammedan history. 

164. In a conference with a prince of the Greeks, 
Amrou observed that their religion was different; 
upon which score it was lawful for brothers to 
quarrel. Ockley’s History of the Saracens, vol. i. 
p. 328. 

165. Abulfeda, Annal. Moslem. p. 78, vers. 
Reiske. 

166. The name of Andalusia is applicd by the 
Arabs not only to the modern province, but to the 
whole peninsula of Spain (Geograph. Nub. p. 151; 
D’Herbelot, Biblioth. Orient. p. 114, 115). The 
etymology has been most improbably deduced 
from Vandalusia, country of the Vandals (D’An- 
ville, Etats de PEurope, p. 146, 147, etc.). But the 
Handalusia of Casiri, which signifies, in Arabic, 
the region of the evening, of the West, in a word, 
the Hesperia of the Greeks, is perfectly apposite 
(Biblioth. Arabico-Hispana, tom. ii. p. 327, etc.). 

167. The fall and resurrection of the Gothic 
monarchy are related by Mariana (tom. i. p. 238- 
260; 1. vi. c. 19-26; 1. vii. c. 1, 2). That historian 
has infused into his noble work (Historia de Rebus 
Hispaniz, libri xxx.; Haga Comitum, 1733, in 
four volumes in folio, with the Continuation of 
Miniana) the style and spirit of a Roman classic; 
and, after the twelth century, his knowledge and 
judgment may be safely trusted. But the Jesuit is 
not exempt from the prejudices of his order; he 
adopts and adorns, like his rival Buchanan, the 
most absurd of the national legends; he is too care- 
less of criticism and chronology, and supplics, from 
a lively fancy, the chasms of historical evidence. 
These chasms are large and frequent; Roderic, 
archbishop of ‘Toledo, the father of the Spanish 
history, lived five hundred years after the conquest 
of the Arabs; and the more carly accounts arc com- 
prised in some meagre lines of the blind chronicles 
of Isidore of Badajoz (Pacensis) and of Alphonso 
III. king of Leon, which I have scen only in the 
annals of Pagi. 

168. Le viol (says Voltaire) est aussi difficile 4 
faire qu’a prouver. Des Evéques se scroicnt-ils 
ligués pour une fille? (Hist. Générale, c. xxvi.) His 
argument is not logically conclusive. 

169. In the story of Cava, Mariana (I. vi. c. 21, 
Pp. 241, 242) scems to vie with the Lucretia of Livy. 
Like the ancients, he seldom quotes; and the oldest 
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testimony of Baronius (Annal, Eccles. a.p. 713, No. 
19), that of Lucas Tudensis, a Gallician deacon of 
the thirteenth century, only says, Cava quam pro 
concubina utebatur, 

170. The Orientals, Elmacin, Abulpharagius, 
Abulfeda, pass over the conquest of Spain in si- 
lence, or with a single word. ‘The text of Novairi, 
and the other Arabian writers, is represented, 
though with some foreign alloy, by M. de Car- 
donne (Hist. de l'Afrique et de l’Espagne sous la 
Domination des Arabes, Paris, 1765, 3 vols. in 
12mo, tom. i. p. 55-114), and more concisely by 
M. de Guignes (Hist. des Huns, tom, i. p. 347- 
350). The librarian of the Escurial has not satisfied 
my hopes: yet he appears to have searched with 
diligence his broken materials; and the history of 
the conquest is illustrated by some valuable frag- 
ments of the genuine Razis (who wrote at Corduba, 
A.H. 300) of Ben Hazil, etc. See Biblioth. Arabico- 
Hispana, tom. ii. p. 32, 105, 106, 182, 252, 319- 
332, On this occasion the industry of Pagi has been 
aided by the Arabic learning of his friend the Abbé 
de Longuerue, and to their joint labours I am 
deeply indebted. 

171. A mistake of Roderic of Toledo, in com- 
paring the lunar years of the Hegira with the 
Julian years of the Era, has determined Baronius, 
Mariana, and the crowd of Spanish historians to 
place the first invasion in the year 713, and the 
battle of Xeres in November, 714. ‘This anach- 
ronism of thiee years has been detected by the 
more correct industry of modern chronologists, 
above all, of Pagi (Critica, tom. iii. p. 169, 171- 
174), who have restored the genuine date of the 
revolution. At the present time an Arabian scholar, 
like Cardonne, who adopts the ancient error (tom. 
i. p. 75), is inexcusably ignorant or careless. 

172, The Era of C.esar, which in Spain was in 
legal and popular usc till the fourteenth century, 
begins thirty-eight years before the birth of Christ. 
I would refer the origin to the general peace by 
sea and land, which confirmed the power and 
partition of the Triumvirs (Dion Cassius, |. xlviii. p, 
547, 553 [c. 28 and 36]. Appian de Bell. Civil. 1. v. 
[c. 72] p. 1034, edit. fol.). Spain was a province of 
Cesar Octavian; and Tarragona, which raised 
the first temple to Augustus (Tacit. Annal. i. 78), 
might borrow from the Orientals this mode of 
flattery. 

173. The road, the country, the old castle of 
Count Julian, and the superstitious belief of the 
Spaniards of hidden treasures, etc., are described 
by Pére Labat (Voyages en Espagne et en Italie, 
tom. i. p. 207-217) with his usual pleasantry. 

174. The Nubian Geographer (p. 154) explains 
the topography of the war; but it is highly incred- 
ible that the licutenant of Musa should execute 
the desperate and useless measure of burning his 
ships. 

175. Xeres (the Roman colony of Asta Regia) 
is only two leagues from Cadiz. In the sixteenth 
century it was a granary of corn; and the wine of 
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Xeres is familiar to the nations of Europe (Lud. 
Nonii Hispania, c. 13, p. 54-56, a work of correct 
and concise knowledge; D’Anville, Etats de l’Eu- 
rope, etc. p. 154). 

176, Id sane infortunii regibus pedem ex acie 
refercntibus sxpe contingit. Ben Hazil of Granada, 
in Biblioth. Arabico-Hispana, tom. ii. p. 327. 
Some credulous Spaniards believe that king Rod- 
eric, or Rodrigo, escaped to a hermit’s cell; and 
others, that he was cast alive into a tub full of 
serpents, from whence he exclaimed, with a lam- 
entable voice, ‘“They devour the part with which 
I have so grievously sinned.” (Don Quixote, part 
li. ch. 33.) 

177. Lhe direct road from Corduba to Toledo 
was measured by Mr. Swinburne’s mules in 724% 
hours; but a larger computation must be adopted 
for the slow and devious marches of an army. Lhe 
Arabs traversed the province of La Mancha, 
which the pen of Cervantes has transformed into 
classic ground to the readers of every nation. 

178. (he antiquities of ‘Toledo, Urbs Parra in 
the Punic wars, Urbs Regia in the sixth century, are 
briefly described by Nonius (Hispania, c. 59, p. 
181-186). He borrows from Roderic the fatale 
palatium of Moorish portraits, but modestly insin- 
uates that it was no more than a Roman amphi- 
theatre 

179. In the Historia Arabum (c. 9, p. 17, ad 
calcem Elmacin), Roderic of ‘Toledo describes the 
emerald tables, and inserts the name of Medinat 
Almeyda, in Arabic words and letters. He appears 
to be conversant with the Mohammedan writers; 
but I cannot agree with M, de Guignes (Hist. des 
Huns, tom, i. p. 350), that he had read and tran- 
scribed Novairi; because he was dead a hundred 
years before Novairi composed his history. ‘This 
mistake is founded on a still grosscr error. M. de 
Guignes confounds the historian Roderic Ximenes 
archbishop of ‘Foledo in the thirteenth century, 
with Cardinal Ximenes who governed Spain in 
the beginning of the sixteenth, and was the sub- 
ject, not the author, of historical compositions. 

180. Tarik might have inscribed on the last rock 
the boast of Regnard and his companions in their 
Lapland journey: 

“Hic tandem stetimus, nobis ubi defuit orbis.” 

181, Such was the argument of the traitor Op- 
pas, and every chief to whom it was addressed did 
not answer with the spirit of Pelagius: Omnis Elis- 
pania dudum sub uno regimine Gothorum, omnis 
exercitus Hispaniz in uno congregatus Ismacli- 
tarum non valuit sustinere impctum, Chron. Al- 
phonsi Regis, apud Pagi, tom. iii. p. 177. 

182. The revival of the Gothic kingdom i the 
Asturias is distinctly though concisely noticed by 
D’Anville (Etats de (Europe, p. 159). 

183. The honourable relics of the Cantabrian 
war (Dion Cassius, 1. liii. [c. 26] p. 720) were 
planted in this metropolis of Lusitania, perhaps of 
Spain (submittit cui tota suos Hispania fasces), 
Nonius (Hispania, c. 91, p. 106-110) enumerates 
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the ancient structures, but concludes with a sigh: 
Urbs hiec olim nobilissima ad magnam incola1um 
infrequentiam delapsa est, et praetor priscez clari- 
tatis ruinas nihil ostendit. 

184. Both the interpreters of Novairi, De Gui- 
gnes (Hist. des Huns, tom, i. p. 349) and Cardonne 
(Hist. de PAfrique et de PEspagne, tom. i. p. 93, 
94, 104, 105), Icad Musa into the Narbonnese 
Gaul. But I find no mention of this enterprise, 
either in Roderic of ‘Toledo, or the MSS. of the 
Escurial, and the invasion of the Saracens is post- 
poned by a French chronicle till the ninth year 
after the conquest of Spain, a.p. 721 (Pagi, Crit- 
ica, tom. iii, p. 177, 195; Historians of France, 
tom. iji.). I much question whether Musa ever 
passed the Pyrences. 

185. Tour hundred ycars after 'Theodemir, his 
territories of Murcia and Carthagena retain in the 
Nubian geographer Ldrisi (p. 154, 161) the name 
of Tadmirs (D’Anville, Etats de PEurope, p. 156: 
Pagi, tom. iii, p. 174). In the present decay of 
Spanish agriculture Mr. Swinburne (Travels into 
Spain, p. 119) surveyed with pleasure the delicious 
valley from Murcia to Orihuela, four leagues and 
a half of the finest corn, pulse, lucern, oranges, 
etc. 

186. See the treaty in Arabic and Latin, in the 
Bibliotheca Arabico-Hispana, tom. ii. p. 105, 106. 
It is signed the 4th of the month of Regeb, a.n. 94, 
the 5th of April, a.p. 713; a date which seems to 
prolong the resistance of ‘Vheodemir, and the gov- 
ernment of Musa. 

187, From the history of Sandoval, p. 87. Tleury 
(Hist. Ecclés. tom. ix. p. 261) has given the sub- 
stance of another treaty concluded a..c. 782, 
A.D. 734, between an Arabian chief and the Goths 
and Komans, of the territory of Coimbra in Por- 
tugal. The tax of the churches is fixed at twenty- 
five pounds of gold; of the monasteries, fifty: of 
the cathedrals, one hundred: the Christians are 
judged by their count, but in capital cases he must 
consult the alcaide. ‘The church doors must be 
shut, and they must respect the name of Moham- 
med. I have not the original before me; it would 
confirm or destroy a dark suspicion that the piece 
has been forged to introduce the immunity of a 
neighbouring cunvent. 

188. This design, which is attested by several 
Arabian historians (Cardonne, tom. i. p. 95, 96)5 
may be compared with that of Mithridates, to 
march from the Crimea to Rome; or with that of 
Cesar, to conquer the East and return home by 
the North; and all three are perhaps sui passed by 
the real and successful enterprise of Hannibal. 

189. I much regret our loss, or my ignorance, of 
two Arabic works of the cighth century, a Life of 
Musa, and a Pocm on the exploits of Uarik. Of 
these authentic pieces, the former was composed 
by a grandson of Musa, who had escaped from the 
massacre of his kindred; the latter by the Vizir of 
the first Abdalrahman, caliph of Spain, who might 
have conversed with some of the veterans of the 
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conqueror (Biblioth. Arabico-Hispana, tom. ii. p. 
36, 139). 


190. Biblioth. Arab.-Hispana, tom. ii. p. 32, 
252. The former of these quotations is taken from a 
Biographia Hispanica, by an Arabian of Valentia 
(see the copious Extracts of Casiri, tom. ii. p. 30- 
121); and the latter from a general Chronology of 
the Caliphs, and of the African and Spanish Dy- 
nasties, with a particular History of the kingdom 
of Granada, of which Casiri has given almost an 
entire version (Biblioth. Arabico-Hispana, tom. ii. 
p. 177-319). The author, Ebn Khateb, a native of 
Granada, and a contemporary of Novairi and 
Abulfeda (born a.p. 1313, died a.p. 1374), was an 
historian, geographer, physician, poet, etc. (tom. 
ii. p. 71, 72). 

191. Cardonne, Hist. de PAfrique et de PEs- 
pagne, tom. i. p. 116, 117. 

192. A copious treatise of husbandry, by an 
Arabian of Seville, in the twelfth century, is in the 
Escurial library, and Casiri had some thoughts of 
translating it. He gives a list of the authors quoted, 
Arabs as well as Greeks, Latins, etc.; but it is much 
if the Andalusian saw these strangers through the 
medium of his countryman Columella (Casiri, 
Biblioth. Arabico-Hispana, tom. i. p. 323-338). 

193. Biblioth. Arabico-Hispana, tom. ii. p. 104. 
Casiri translates the original testimony of the his- 
torian Rasis, as it is alleged in the Arabic Bio- 
graphia Héspanica, pars ix. But [ am most exceed- 
ingly surprised at the address, Principibus czter- 
isque Christianis Hispanis suis Castelle. The name 
of Castella was unknown in the eighth century; 
the kingdom was not erected till the year 1022, an 
hundred years after the time of Rasis (Biblioth. 
tom. ii. p. 330), and the appellation was always 
expressive, not of a tributary province, but of a 
line of castles independent of the Moorish yoke 
(D’Anville, Etats de PEurope, p. 166~170). Had 
Casiri been a critic, he would have cleared a diffi- 

culty, perhaps of his own making. 

194. Cardonne, tom. i. p. 337, 338. He computes 
the revenue at 130,000,000 of French livres. ‘The 
entire picture of peace and prosperity relicves the 
bloody uniformity of the Moorish annals. 

195. [ am happy enough to possess a splendid 
and interesting work, which has only been dis- 
tributed in presents by the court of Madrid: Bzb- 
liotheca Arabico-Hispana Escurialensis, opera et studio 
Michaelis Casiri, Syro Maronite. Matriti, in folto, 
fomus prior, 1760; tomus posterior, 1770. ‘The execu- 
tion of this work does honour to the Spanish press; 
the MSS. to the number of mpccct.1, are judicious- 
ly classed by the editor, and his copious extracts 
throw some light on the Mohammedan literature 
and history of Spain. ‘These relics are now sccure, 
but the task has been supinely delayed, till, in the 
year 1671, a fire consumed the grcatest part of the 
Escurial library, rich in the spoils of Granada and 
Morocco. 

196. The Harbii, as they are styled, qui tolerari 
nequeunt, are, 1. Those who, besides God, worship 
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the sun, moon, or idols. 2. Atheists. Utrique, 
quamdiu princeps aliquis inter Mohammedanos 
superest, oppugnari debent donec religionem am- 
plectantur, nec requies iis concedenda est, nec 
pretium acceptandum pro obtinendé conscientiz 
libertate (Reland, Dissertat. x. de Jure Militari 
Mohammedan. tom. iii. p. 14): a rigid theory! 

197. The distinction between a proscribed and 
a tolerated sect, between the Farbii and che people 
of the Book, the believers in some divine revela- 
tion, is correctly defined in the conversation of the 
caliph Al Mamun with the idolaters or Sabzans 
of Charre. Hottinger, Hist. Orient. p. 107, 108. 

198. The Zend or Pazend, the Bible of the 
Ghebers, is reckoned by themselves, or at least by 
the Mohammedans, among the ten books which 
Abraham received from heaven; and their religion 
is honourably styled the religion of Abraham 
(D’Herbelot, Biblioth. Orient. p. 701; Hyde, de 
Religione vetcrum Persarun,, c. iii. p. 27, 28, etc.). 
I much fear that we do not possess any pure and 
free description of the system of Zoroaster. Dr. 
Prideaux (Connection, vol. i. p. 300, octavo) 
adopts the opinion that he had been the slave and 
scholar of some Jewish prophet in the captivity of 
Babylon. Perhaps the Persians, who have been the 
masters of the Jews, would assert the honour—a 
poor honour—of being ¢heir masters. 

199. The Arabian Nights, a faithful and amus- 
ing picture of the Oriental world, represent in the 
most odious colours the Mayians, or worshippers 
of fire, to whom they attribute the annual sacrifice 
of a Musulman. ‘Uhe religion of Zoroaster has not 
the least affinity with that of the Hincdoos, yet they 
are often confounded by the Mohammedans; and 
the sword of Fimoue was sharpened by this mis- 
take (Hist. de ‘Limour Bec, par Cherefeddin Ali 
Yezdi, 1. v.). 

200. Vie de Mahomet, par Gagnier, tom. 1ii. 
p. 114, 115. 

201. Hie tres sect, Judiei, Christiani, et qui 
inter Persas Magoiuim institutis addicti sunt «ar’ 
éfoxnv, populr brit dicuntur (Reland, Disseitat. 
tom. ili. p. 15). ‘Lhe caliph Al Mamun confirms 
this honourable distinction in favour of the three 
sects, with the vague and equivocal religion of the 
Sabzans, under which the ancient polythecists of 
Charra were allowed to shelter their idolatrous 
worship (Hottinger, Hist. Orient. p. 167, 168). 

202. This singular story is related by D*Her- 
belot (Biblioth. Orient. p. 448, 449) on the faith 
of Khondemir, and by Mirchond himself (Hist. 
priorum Regum Persarum, etc., p. 9, 10, not. p. 
88, 89). 

203. Mirchond (Mohammed Emir Khoondah 
Shah), a native of Herat, composed in the Persian 
language a general history of the East, from the 
creation to the year of the Hegira 875 (a.p. 1471). 
In the year 904 (A.p. 1498) the historian obtained 
the command of a princely library, and his ap- 
plauded work, in seven or twelve parts, was ab- 
breviated in three volumes by his son Khondemir, 
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A.H. 927 (A.D. 1520). The two writers, most ac- 
curately distinguished by Petit de la Croix (Hist. 
de Genghizcan, p. 537, 538, 544, 545), are loosely 
confounded by D’Herbelot (p. 358, 410, 994, 
995); but his numerous extracts, under the im- 
proper name of Khondemir, belong to the father 
rather than the son. The historian of Genghizcan 
refers to a MS. of Mirchond, which he received 
from the hands of his friend D’Herbelot himself. 
A curious fragment (the ‘Taherian and Soffarian 
Dynasties) has been lately published in Persic and 
Latin (Vienna, 1782, in 4to, cum notis Bernard 
de Jenisch); and the editor allows us to hope for a 
continuation of Mirchond. 

204. Quo testimonio boni se quidpiam przsti- 
tisse opinabantur. Yet Mirchond must have con- 
demned their zeal, since he approved the legal 
toleration of the Magi, cui (the fire temple) per- 
acto singulis annis censQ, uti sacra Mohammedis 
Iege cautum, ab omnibus molestiis ac oneribus 
libero esse licuit. 

205. [he last Magian of name and power ap- 
pears to be Mardavige the Dilemite, who, in the 
beginning of the tenth century, reigned in the 
northern provinces of Persia, near the Caspian 
Sea (ID Herbelot, Biblioth. Orient. p. 355). But 
his soldiers and successors, the Bowrdes, cither pro- 
fesseu ot cmmbraced the Mohammedan faith; and 
under their dynasty (A.D. 933-1020) I should place 
the fall of the religion of Zoroaster. 

206. ‘The present state of the Ghebers in Persia 
is taken from Sir John Chardin, not indeed the 
most learned, but the most judicious and inquisi- 
tive, of our modern travellers (Voyages en Perse, 
tom. ii. p. 109, 179-187, in 4to). His brethren, 
Pietro della Valle, Olearius, ‘Thevenot, ‘Tavernier, 
etc., whom I have fruitlessly searched, had neither 
eyes nor attention for this interesting people. 

207. The letter of Abdoulrahman, governor or 
tyrant of .\frica, to the caliph Aboul Abbas, the 
first of the Abbassides, is dated a... 192 (Car- 
donne, Hist. de Afrique et de Espagne, tom. i. 
p. 168). 

208. Bibliotheque Orientale, p. 66; Renaudot, 
Hist. Patriarch. Alex, p. 287, 288. 

aug. Among the Epistles of the Popes, sce Leo 
IX. Epist. 3; Gregor. VII. 1. i. Epist. 22, 29, 1. iii. 
Epist. 19, 20, 21; and the criticisms of Pagi (tom. 
iv. A.D. 1053, No. 14, A.D. 1073, No. 13), who in- 
vestigates the name and family of the Moorish 
prince with whom the proudest of the Roman 
pontiffs so politely corresponds. 

210. Mozarabes, or Mostarabes, adscititit, as it 
is interpreted in Latin (Pocock, Specimen Hist. 
Arabum, p. 39, 40; Biblioth. Arabico-Hispana, 
tom. ii. p. 18). The Mozarabic liturgy, the ancient 
ritual of the church of Toledo, has been attacked 
by the popes, and exposed to the doubtful trials of 
the sword and of fire (Marian. Hist. Hispan. tom. 
i. l. ix. c. 18, p. 978). It was, or rather it is, in the 
Latin tongue; yet in the eleventh century it was 
found necessary (A.4.0. 1087—A.D.1039) to tran- 
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scribe an Arabic version of the canons of the 
councils of Spain (Biblioth. Arab. Hisp. tom. i. p. 
547), for the use of the bishops and clergy in the 
Moorish kingdoms. 

211. About the middle of the tenth century the 
clergy of Cordova was reproached with this crim- 
inal compliance by the intrepid envoy of the em- 
peror Otho I. (Vit. Johan. Gorz, in Secul. Bene- 
dict. V. No. 115, apud Fleury, Hist. Ecclés. tom. 
xii. p. gt). 

212. Pagi, Critica, tom. iv. A.D. 1149, No. 8, 9. 
He justly observes that, when Seville, etc., were 
taken by Ferdinand of Castille, no Christians, ex- 
cept captives, were found in the place; and that 
the Mozarabic churches of Africa and Spain, de- 
scribed by James a Vitriaco, a.p. 1218 (Hist. 
Hicrosol. c. 80, p. 1095, in Gest. Dei per Francos), 
are copied from some older book. I shall add that 
the date of the Hegira 677 (a.p. 1278) must apply 
to the copy, not the composition, of a treatise of 
jurisprudence, which states the civil rights of the 
Christians of Cordova (Biblioth. Arab. Hisp. tom. 
i. p. 471), and that the Jews were the only dissenters 
whom Abul Waled, king of Granada, (A.p. 1313), 
could either djscountenance or tolerate (tom. ii. 
p. 288). 

213. Renaudot, Hist. Patriarch. Alex. p. 288. 
Leo Afiicanus would have flattered his Roman 
masters, could he have discovered any latent relics 
of the Christianity of Africa. 

214. Absit (said the Catholic to the Vizir of 
Bagdad) ut pari loco habeas Nestorianos, quorum 
preter Arabas nullus alius rex est, et Grorcos 
quorum reges amovendo Arabibus bello non de- 
sistunt, etc. See in the Collections of Assemannus 
(Biblioth. Orient. tom. iv. p. 94-101) the state of 
the Nestorians under the caliphs. That of the 
Jacobites is more concisely exposed in the Prelim- 
inary Dissertation of the second volume of Asse- 
mannus. 

215. Eutych. Annal. tom. ii. p. 384, 387, 388. 
Renaudot, Hist. Patriarch. Alex. p. 205, 206, 257, 
332. A taint of the Monothelite heresy micht 
render the first of these Greck patriarchs less 
loyal to the empcrors and less obnoxious to the 
Arabs, 

216, Motadhed, who reigned from a.p. 892 to 
go2. The Magians still held their name and rank 
among the religions of the empire (Assemanm, 
Biblioth. Orient. tom. iv. p. 97). 

217. Reland explains the general restraints of 
the Mohammedan policy and jurisprudence (D1s- 
sertat. tom. iii. p. 16-20). The oppressive edicts of 
the caliph Motawakkel (a.p. 847-861), which are 
still in force, are noticed by Eutychius (Annal. 
tom. ii. p. 448) and D’Herbelot (Biblioth. Orient. 
p. 640). A persecution of the caliph Omar I]. is 
related, and most probably magnified, by the 
Greek Theophanes (Chron. p. 334 [vol. i. p. 614, 
ed. Bonn])). 

218. The martyrs of Cordova (a.p. 850, etc.) 
are commeinorated and justified by St. Eufogius, 
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who at length fell a victim himself. A synod, con- 
vened by the caliph, ambiguously censured their 
rashness, The moderate Fleury cannot reconcile 
their conduct with the discipline of antiquity, 
toutefois lautorité de léglise, etc. (Fleury, Hist. 
Ecclés. tom. x. p. 415-522, particularly p. 451, 
508, 509). ‘Their authentic acts throw a strong, 
though transient, light on the Spanish church in 
the ninth century. 

219. See the article Eslamiah (as we say Chris- 
tendom), in the Bibliothéque Orientale (p. 325). 
This chart of the Mohammedan world is suited by 
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the author, Ebn Alwardi, to the year of the Hegira 
385 (A.D. 995). Since that time the losses in Spain 
have been overbalanced by the conquests in India, 
Tartary, and the European Turkey. 

220. The Arabic of the Koran is taught as a 
dead language in the college of Mecca. By the 
Danish traveller this ancient idiom is compared to 
the Latin; the vulgar tongue of Hejaz and Yemen 
to the Italian; and the Arabian dialects of Syria, 
Egypt, Africa, etc., to the Provencal, Spanish, and 
Portuguese (Niebuhr, Description de I’ Arabie, p. 
74, etc.). 


Chapter LII 


1. Theophanes places the seven years of the siege 
of Constantinople in the year of our Christian era 
673 (of the Alexandrian 065, Sept. 1), and the 
peace of the Saracens four years afterwards; a 
glaring inconsistency! which Petavius, Goar, and 
Pagi (Critica, tom. iv. p. 63, 64) have struggled to 
remove. Of the Arabians, the Hegira 52 (a.p. 672, 
January 8) is assigned by Elmacin [p. 56], the 
year 48 (a.p. 668, Feb. 20) by Abulfeda, whose 
testimony I esteem the most convenient and cred- 
itable. 

2. For this first siege of Constantinople see Ni- 
cephorus (Breviar. p. 21, 22 [ed. Par.]); The- 
ophanes (Chronograph. p. 294 [t. i. p. 541, ed. 
Bonn]}); Cedrenus (Compend. p. 437 [ed. Par.; 
torn. i. p. 764, ed. Bonn)); Zonaras (Hist. tom. ii. 
1. xiv. [c. 20] p. 89); Elmacin (Hist. Saracen. p. 56, 
57); Abulfeda (Annal. Moslem. p. 107, 108, vers. 
Reiske); D’Herbelot (Biblioth. Orient. Constan- 
tinah); Ockley’s History of the Saracens, vol. ii. p. 
127, 128. 

3. The state and defence of the’ Dardanelles is 
exposed in the Memoirs of the Baron de Tott (tom. 
iii. p. 39-97), who was sent to fortify them against 
the Russians. From a principal actor I should have 
expected more accurate details; but he scems to 
write for the amusement, rather than the instruc- 
tion, of his reader. Perhaps, on the approach of the 
enemy, the minister of Constantine was occupied, 
like that of Mustapha, in finding two Canary- 
birds who should sing precisely the same note. 

4. Demetrius Cantemir’s Hist. of the Othinan 
Empire, p. 105, 106; Rycaut’s State of the Otto- 
man Empire, p. 10, 11; Voyages de ‘Thevenot, 
part i. p. 189. The Christians, who suppose that 
the martyr of Abu Ayub is vulgarly confounded 
with the patriarch Job, betray their own ignorance 
rather than that of the Turks. 

5. Theophanes, though a Greek, deserves credit 
for these tributes (Chronograph. p. 295, 296, 300, 
gor [vol. i. p. 543, 552, ed. Bonn]), which arc con- 
firmed, with some variation, by the Arabic History 
of Abulpharagius (Dynast. p. 128, vers. Pocock). 

6. Thecensure of Theophanes is just and pointed, 
thy ‘Papatxiy vvacrelay dupwrnpiacas .., ravdeuva 


xaxa réwovbey 4) ‘Pwyavia bxd roy "ApéBwr pexpl rod 
viv (Chronograph. p. 302, 303 [vol. i. p. 555, 559, 
ed. Bonn]). ‘the series of these events may be 
traced in the .Annals of ‘Theophanes, and in the 
Abridgment of the Patriarch Nicephorus, p. 22, 24. 

4. These domestic revolutions are related in a 
clear and natural style, in the second volume of 
Ockley’s History of the Saracens, p. 253--370. Be- 
sides our printed authors, he draws his materials 
from the Arabic MSS, of Oxford, which he would 
have more deeply searched had he been confincd 
to the Bodleian library instead of the city jail, a 
fate how unworthy of the man and of his country! 

8. Elmacin, who dates the first coinage a.n. 76, 
A.D. 695, five or six years later than the Greek his- 
torians, has compared the weight of the best or 
common gold dinar to the drachm or dirhem of 
Egypt (p. 77), which may be equal to two pennies 
(48 grains) of our Trey weight (Hooper’s Enquiry 
into Ancient Measures, p. 24-36), and equivalent 
to eight shillings of our sterling money. From the 
same [iImacin and the Arabian physicians sore 
dinars as high as two dirhems, as low as half a 
dirhem, may be deduced. The picce of silver was 
the dirhem, both in value and weight: but an old, 
though fair coin, struck at Waset, a.m. 88, and pre- 
served in the Bodleian library, wants four grains of 
the Cairo standard (see the Modern Universal 
History, tom. i. p. 548, of the French tiansla- 
tion). 

9g. Kal &waAvce yoadecOat ‘EXAnviorl rovs bnyoalous 
Tay NovyoVerlwy Kwiixas, GAN’ 'ApaBwrts abrd wapaon- 
BalvecOar, xwpls Trav Phdwy, bred) adivaror, 77 éacl- 
yur yiwoon povasa, # dyada, 4 rordda, # dxra® Auov FH 
tpla ypadecOa. ‘Theophan. Chronograph. p. 314 
[t. i. p. 575, ed. Bon]. This defect, if it really 
cxisted, must have stimulated the ingenuity of the 
Arabs to invent or bogfrow. 

10. According to a few, though probable, no- 
tion, maintained by M. de Villoison (Anecdota 
Greca, tom. ii. p. 152°157), our ciphers are not of 
Indian or Arabic invention. They were used by 
the Greek and Latin arithmeticians long before 
the age of Bocthius. After the extinction of science 
in the West, they were adopted by the Arabic 
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versions from the original MSS., and restored to the 
Latins about the cleventh century. 

rr. In the division of the Themes, or provinces 
described by Constantine Porphyrogenitus (de 
Thematibus, 1. i. p. 9, to (ed. Par.; vol. iii. p. 24, 
s9q., ed. Bonn]), the Obsequium, a Latin appellation 
of the army and palace, was the fourth in the public 
order. Nice was the metropolis, and its jurisdiction 
extended from the Hellespont over the adjacent 
parts of Bithynia and Phrygia (sce the two maps 
prefixed by Delisle to the Imperium Orientale of 
Banduri). 

12. The caliph had emptied two baskets of eggs 
and of figs, which he swallowed alternately, and 
the repast was concluded with marrow and sugar. 
In one of his pilgrimages to Mecca, Soliman ate, 
at a single meal, seventy pomegranates, a kid, 
six fowls, and a huge quantity of the grapes 
of ‘Tayef. If the bill of fare be correct, we must 
admire the appetite, rather than the luxury, of 
the sovereign of Asia (Abulfeda, Annal. Moslem. 
p. 126). 

13. See the article of Omar Ben Abdalaziz, in 
the Bibliothtque Orientale (p. 689, 690), pre- 
ferens, says Elmacin (p. 91), religionem suam re- 
bus suis mundanis. He was so desirous of being with 
God, that he would not have anointed his ear (his 
own sayhig) to obtain a perfect cure of his last 
malady. ‘The caliph had only one shirt, and in an 
age of luxury his annual expense was no more 
than two drachms (Abulpharagius, p. 131). Haud 
diu gavisus €o principe fuit orbis Moslemus (Abul- 
feda, p. 127). 

14. Both Nicephorus (p. 36] and Theophanes 
agree that the siege of Constantinople was raised 
the 15th of August (a.p. 718); but as the former, 
our best witness, affirms that it continued thilteen 
months |p. 35], the latter must be mistaken in sup- 
posing that it began on the same day of the pre- 
ceding year. 1 do not find that Pagi has remarked 
this inconsistency. 

15. In the second siege of Constantinople I have 
followed Nicephorus (Brev. p. 33- 36), Theophanes 
(Chronograph. p. 324-334 [t. i. p. 593, s¢q. ed. 
Bonn]|), Cedrenus (Coimpend. p. 44q 452 [p. 787- 
791, ed. Bonn!), Zonaras (tom. ii. [I]. xiv. c. 27, 1. 
xv. c. 3] p. 98 102), Elmacin (Hist. Saracen. p. 
88), Abulfeda (Annal. Moslem. p. 126), and Abul- 
pharagius (Dynast. p. 130), the most satisfactory 
of the Arabs. 

16, Our sure and indefatigable guide in the 
middle ages and Byzantine history, Charles du 
Fresne du Cange, has treated in several places of 
the Greek fire, and his collections leave few glean- 
ings behind. See particularly Glossar. Med. et 
Infim. Grecitat. p. 1275, sub voce Uup daddcaror, 
Gypov; Glossar. Med. et Infim. Latinitat. Zenis 
Grecus; Observations sur Villehardouin, p. 305, 
306; Observations sur Joinville, p. 71, 72. 

17, Theophanes styles him dpxirexrar (p. 295 
[t. i. p. 542, ed. Bonn]). Cedrenus (p. 437 (tom. i. 
p. 765, ed. Bonn]) brings this artist from (the 
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ruins of) EIeliopolis in Egypt; and chemistry was 
indeed the peculiar science of the Egyptians. 

18. The naphtha, the oleum incendiarium of 
the history of Jerusalem (Gest. Dei per Francos, p. 
1167), the Oriental fountain of James de Vitry (I. 
iii. c. 84 {p. 1098]), is introduced on slight evidence 
and strong probability, Cinnamus (1. vi. p. 165 
{c. 10, p. 283, ed. Bonn]) calls the Greek fire 
wtp Mfécxov: and the naphtha is known to abound 
between the ‘ligris and the Caspian Sea. Accord- 
ing to Pliny (Hist. Natur. ii. 109), it was subser- 
vient to the revenge of Medea, and in either ety- 
mology the gAaov Mydias, or Mydelas (Procop. de 
Bell. Gothic. I. iv. c. 11 [t. ii. p. 512, ed. Bonn)), 
may fairly signify this liquid bitumen. 

1g. On the different sorts of oils and biturens 
see Dr. Watson’s (the present Bishop of Llandaff’s) 
Chemical Essays, vol. iii. essay i., a classic book, 
the best adapted to infuse the taste and knowledge 
of chemistry. [he less perfect ideas of the ancients 
may be found in Strabo (Geograph. I. xvi. p. 1078 
[p. 743, ed. Casaub.}) and Pliny (Hist. Natur. ii. 
108, 109). Huic (Naphthe) magna cognatio est 
igniem, transiliuntque proetinus in eam undecun- 
que visam. Of our travellers Iam best pleased with 
Otter (tom. i. p. 153, 158). 

20. Anna Comnena has partly drawn aside the 
curtain. ‘Awd ris webans, xal &AXNwY Tivay Tovwlrwy 
divipwy deBarwr cuvayerar daapvoy Axaroroyv. Toi'ro 
pera Gelov rprBduevor EuBaddrA€rac els abAloxous xada- 
pw, kal éudboara: rapa roi walfovros A\afpy xai ov- 
vexet wvebpare (Alexiad. |. xiii. p. 383). Elsewhere 
(1. xi. p. 336) she mentions the property of burning, 
kara 76 mpavés xai &6’ éxadremn. Leo, in the nine- 
teenth chapter [§ 51] of his 1 actics (Opera Meursit, 
tom. vi. p. 841, cdit. Lami. Florent. 1745), speaks 
of the new invention of rip pera Bpovrhs xai xarvov. 
‘These are genuine and Jmperial testimonies. 

21, Constantin. Porphyrogenit. de Admuinistrat. 
Imperii, c. xiii. p. 64, 65 [ed. Par.; tom. iii. p. 84, 
sq., ed. Bonn}. 

22. Histoire de St. Louis, p. 39; Paris, 1668, p. 
44; Paris, de ' Imprimerie Royale, 1761. The for- 
mer of these editions is precious for the observa- 
tions of Ducancge: the latter for the pure and orig- 
inal teat of Joinville. We must have recourse tu that 
text to discover that the feu Gregeois was shot with 
a pile or javelin from an engine that acted like a 
sling. 

23. The vanity, or envy, of shaking the estab- 
lished property of Fame, has tempted some mod- 
erns to carry gunpowder above the fourteenth (see 
Sir William Temple, Dutens, ctc.), and the Greck 
fire above the seventh century (see the Saluste du 
Président des Brosses, tom. ii. p. 381). But their 
evidence, which precedes the vulgar cra of the in- 
vention, is seldom clear or satisfactory, and sub- 
sequent writers may be suspected of fraud or 
credulity. In the earliest sieges some combustibles 
of oil and sulphur have been used, and the Greek 
fire has some affinitics with gunpowder both in its 
nature and effects: for the antiquity of the first, a 
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passage of Procopius (de Bell. Goth. 1. iv. c. 11 [t. 
ii. p. §12, ed. Bonn]); for that of the second, some 
facts in the Arabic history of Spain (a.p. 1249, 
1312, 1332; Biblioth. Arab. Hisp. tom. ii. p. 6, 7, 
8) are the most difficult to elude. 

24. That extraordinary man, Friar Bacon, re- 
veals two of the ingredients, saltpetre and sulphur, 
and conceals the third in a sentence of mysterious 
gibberish, as if he dreaded the consequences of his 
own discovery (Biog. Brit. vol. i. p. 430, new 
edition). 

25. For the invasion of France, and the defeat of 
the Arabs by Charles Martel, see the Historia 
Arabum (c. 11, 12, 13, 14) of Roderic Ximenes, 
archbishop of Toledo, who had hetore him the 
Christian Chronicle of Isidore Pacensis, and the 
Mohammedan history of Novairi. ‘The Moslems 
are silent or concise in the account of their losses, 
but M. Cardonne (tom i, p. 129, 130, 131) has 
given a pure and simple account of all] that he 
could collect from Ibn Halikan, Hidjazi, and an 
anonymous writer, The texts of the chronicles of 
France, and lives of saints, are inserted in the Col- 
lection of Bouquet (tom. iii.) and the Annals of 
Pagi, who (tom. iii. under the proper years) has 
restored the chronology, which is anticipated six 
years in the Annals of Baronius. Vhe Dictionary of 
Bayle (Abderame and Munuza) has more merit for 
lively reflection than original research. 

a6. Eginhart, de Vita Caroli Magni, c. ii. p. 13- 
18, edit. Schmink, Utrecht, 1711. Some modern 
critics accuse the minister of Charlemagne of ex- 
aggerating the weakness of the Merovingians; but 
the gencral outline is just, and the French reader 
will for ever repeat the beautiful lines of Boileau's 
Lutrin. 

27. Mamacca, on the Oise, between Compiégne 
and Noyon, which Eginhart calls preparvi reditds 
villam (see the notes, and the map of ancient 
France for Dom. Bouquet’s Collection). Compen- 
dium, or Compiégne, was a palace of more dignity 
(Hadrian. Valesii Notitia Galliarum, p. 152); and 
that laughing philosopher, the Abbé Galliani (Dia- 
logues sur le Commerce des Bleds), may truly 
affirm that it was the residence of the rois trés 
Chrétiens et trés chevelds. 

28. Even before that colony, a.u.c. 630 (Vel- 
leius Patercul. i. 15), in the time of Polybius (Hist. 
l. iii. [c. 37] p. 265, edit. Gronov.) Narbonne was 
a Celtic town of the first eminence, and one of the 
most northern places of the known world (1)’An- 
ville, Notice de l’Ancienne Gaule, p. 473). 

29. With regard to the sanctuary of Se. Martin 
of ‘Tours, Roderic Ximenes accuses the Saracens 
of the deed. Turonis civitatem, ecclesiam et palatia 
vastatione et incendio simili diruit et consumpsit. 
The continuator of Fredegarius imputes to them 
no more than the intention. Ad domum beatissimi 
Martini evertendam destinant. At Carolus, etc. 
The French annalist was more jealous of the hon- 
our of the saint. 

30. Yet I sincerely doubt whether the Oxford 
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mosch would have produced a volume of contro- 
versy so elegant and ingenious as the sermons 
lately preached by Mr. White, the Arabic pro- 
fessor, at Mr. Bampton’s lecture. His observations 
on the character and religion of Mohammed are 
always adapted to his arguinent, and generally 
founded in truth and reason. He sustains the part 
of a lively and eloquent advocate, and sometimes 
rises to the merit of an historian and philosopher. 

g1. Gens Austrize membrorum pre-eminentia 
valida, et gens Germana corde et corpore prz- 
stantissima, quasi in ict oculi, mand ferred, et 
pectore arduo, Arabes extinxerunt (Rodcric, ‘Tol- 
etan. c, xiv.). 

32. These numbers are stated by Paul Warne- 
frid, the deacon of Aquileia (de Gestis Langobard. 
l, vi. [c. 46] p. 921, edit. Grot.), and Anastasius, 
the librarian of the Roman church (in Vit. Gre- 
gorii II, [ap. Muratori Scrip. R. I. vol. iii. p. 155), 
who tells a miraculous story of three consecrated 
sponges, which rendered invulnerable the French 
soldicrs among whom they had been shared, It 
should seem that, in his letters to the pope, Eudes 
usurped the honour of the victory, for which he is 
chastised by the French annalists, who, with equal 
falsehood, accuse him of inviting the Saracens. 

33. Narbonne and the rest of Septimania was 
recovered by Pepin, the son of Charles Maitel, 
A.D. 755 (Pagi, Critica, tom. iii. p. 300). ‘Thirty- 
seven years afterwards it was pillaged by a sudden 
inroad of the Arabs, who employed the captives in 
the construction of the mosch of Cordova (De 
Guiynes, Hist. des Huns, tom. i. p. 354). 

34. This pastoral letter, addressed to Lewis the 
Germanic, the grandson of Charlemagne, and 
most probably compesed by the pen of the artful 
Hincmar, is dated in the year 858, and signed by 
the bishops of the provinces of Rheirns and Rouen 
(Baronius, Annal. Eccles. a.p. 741; Fleury, Hist. 
Ecclés. tom. x. p. 514-516). Yet Baronius himself 
and the French critics reject with contempt this 
episcopal fiction. 

35. The steed and the saddle which had carried 
any of his wives were instantly killed or burnt, lest 
they should be afterwards mounted by a male, 
Twelve hundred mules or camels were required 
for his kitchen furniture; and the daily consump- 
tion amounted to three thousand cakes, a hundred 
shecp, besides oxen, poultry, etc. (Abulpharayius, 
Hist. Dynast. p. 140). 

36. Al Hemar. He had been governor of Meso- 
potamia, and the Arabic proverb praises the cour- 
age of that warlike breed of asses who never fly 
from an enemy. The surname of Mervan may 
justify the comparisonj of Homer (Iliad xi, 557, 
etc.), and both will silence the moderns, who con- 
sider the ass as a stupid and ignoble emblem 
(D’Herbelot, Biblioth. Orient. p. 558). 

37. Four several places, all in Egypt, bore the 
name of Busir, or Busiris, so famous in Greck fable. 
The first, where Mervan was slain, was to the west 
of the Nile, in the province of Fium, or Arsinoe; 
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the second in the Delta, in the Sebennytic nome; 
the third near the Pyramids; the fourth, which was 
destroyed by Diocletian (see above, vol. i. p. 314), 
in the Thebais. I shall here transcribe a note of the 
learned and orthodox Michaclis: Videntur in plu- 
ribus Agypti superioris urbibus Busiri, Copto 
[Fsne], arma sumpsisse Christiani, libertatemque 
de religione sentiendi defendissc, sed succubuisse, 
quo in bello Coptus et Busiris diruta, et circa Es- 
num magna strages edita. Bellum narrant sed 
causam belli ignorant scriptores Byzantini, alioqui 
Coptum ct Busirin non rebellasse dicturi sed cau- 
sam Chiistianorum suscepturi (Not. 211, p. 100). 
For the geography of the four Busirs, see Abulfeda 
(Descript. Agypt. p. 9, vers. Michaelis, Gotting, 
1776, in 4to), Michaelis (Not. 122-127, p. 58-63), 
and D’Anville (Mémoire sur PEgypte, p. 85, 147, 
205) 

38. See Abulfeda (Annal. Moslem. p. 136-145), 
Futychius (Annal, tom. ti. p. 392, vers. Pocock), 
Elmacin (Hist. Saracen. p. 109-121), Abulpha- 
ragius (Hist. Dynast. p. 134-140), Roderic of ‘l'o- 
ledo (Hist. Arabum, c. xviii. p. 33), ‘(Theophanes 
(Chronograph. p. 356, 357 |vol. i. p. 654, ed. 
Bonn}, who speaks of the Abbassides under the 
name of Xwpacdyirac and Maupopdpor), and the 
Bibliothéqne of D’Herbelot, in the articles Ommi- 
ades, Abbassides, Marvan, Ibrahim, Saffah, Abou 
Moslem. 

39. For the revolution of Spain, consult Roderic 
of ‘Yoledo (c. xviii. p. 34, ete.), the Bibliotheca 
Arabico-Hispana (tom. ii. p. 30, 198), and Car- 
donne (Hist. de P Afrique ct de PEspagne, tom. i. 
p. 180-197, 205, 272, 323, etc.) 

40. 1 shall not stop to refute the strange errors 
and fancies of Sir William ‘Temple (his Works, vol. 
iii. p. 371 374, octavo edition) and Voltaire (His- 
toire Générale, c. xxviii. tom. ii, p. 124, 125, 
édition de Lausanne), concerning the division of 
the Saracen empire. ‘The mistakes of Voltaire pro- 
ceeded from the want of knowledge or reficction; 
but Sir William was deccived by a Spanish im- 
postor, who has framed an apocryphal history of 
the conquest of Spain by the Arabs. 

41. The geographer D’Anville (?Euphrate et le 
Tiere, p. 121--123), and the Orientalist D’Her- 
belot (Bibliothéquc, p. 167, 168), may suffice for 
the knowledge of Bagdad. Our travellers, Pietro 
della Valle (tom. 1. p. 688-698), Tavernier (tom. 
i. p. 230-238), Thevenot (part ii. p. 209-212), 
Otter (tom. i. p. 162-168), and Niebuhr (Voyage 
en Arabie, tom. ii. p. 239-271), have seen only its 
decay; and the Nubian geographer (p. 204), and 
the travelling Jew, Benjamin of ‘Tudela (Itincr- 
arium, p. 112-123, a Const. l’Empereur, apud El- 
zevir, 1633), are the only writers of my acquaint- 
ance who have known Bagdad under the reign of 
the Abassides. 

42. The foundations of Bagdad were laid a.1. 
145, A.D. 762. Mostasem, the last of the Abbassides, 
was taken and put to death by the ‘lartars, a.n. 
656, a.D. 1258, the 2oth of February. 
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43. Medinat al Salam, Dar al Salem. Urbs pa- 
cis, or, as it is more neatly compounded by the 
Byzantine writers, Eipnvérodkts (Irenopolis). There 
is some dispute concerning the etymology of Bag- 
dad, but the first syllable is allowed to signify a 
garden in the Persian tongue; the garden of Dad, 
a Christian hermit, whose cell had been the only 
habitation on the spot. 

44. Reliquit in wxrario sexcenties millics mille 
stateres, ¢t quatcr et vicies millies mille aurcos 
aureos, Elmacin, Hist. Saracen. p. 126. I have 
reckoned the gold pieces at eight shillings, and the 
proportion to the silver as twelve to one. But I will 
never answer for the numbers of Erpenius; and the 
Latins are scarcely above the savages in the lan- 
guage of arithmetic. 

45. D’Herbelot, p. 530; Abulfeda, p. 154. Nivem 
Meccain apportavit, rem ibi aut nunquam aut 
rarissime visam. 

46. Abulfeda, p. 184, 189, describes the splen- 
dour and liberality of Almamon. Milton has al- 
luded to this Oriental custom: 

—Or where the gorgeous East, with richest 
hand, 

Showers on her kings barbaric pearls and gold. 

I have used the modern word lottery to express the 

AMissilia of the Roman emperors, which entitled to 

some prize the person who caught them, as they 

were thrown amone the crowd. 

47. When Bell of Antermony (Travels, vol. i. p. 
49) accompanied the Russian ambassador to the 
audience of the unfortunate Shah Hussein of Persia, 
too hons were introduced, to denote the power of 
the king over the ficrcest animals. 

48. Abulfeda, p. 237; D’Herbelot, p. 590. This 
embassy was received at Bagdad, A.H. 305, A.D. 
917. In the passage of Abulfeda, I have used, with 
some variations, the English translation of the 
learned and amiable Mr. Harris of Salisbury 
(Philological Enquirics, p. 363, 364). 

49. Cardonne, Histoire de I’ Afrique et de PEs- 
pagne, tom. i. p. 330-336. .\ just idea of the taste 
and architecture of the .Arabians of Spain mav be 
conceived from the description and plates of the 
Alhambra of Granada (Swinburne's Travels, p. 
171-188). 

5uv. Cardonne, tom. i. p. 320, 330. This con- 
fession, the complaints of Solomon of the vanity of 
this world (read Prior’s verbose but eloquent 
poem), and the happy ten days of the emperor 
Seghed (Rambler, No. 204, 205), will be trium- 
phantly quoted bv the detractors of human life. 
Their expectations are commonly immoderate, 
their estimates are seldom impartial. If I may speak 
of myself (the only person of whom I can speak 
with certainty), 2 happy hours have far exceeded 
and far exceed, the scanty numbers of the caliph 
of Spain: and I shall not scruple to add, that many 
of them are due to the pleasing labour of the pres- 
ent composition. 

51. The Gulistan (p. 239) relates the conversa- 
tion of Mohammed and a physician (Epistol. Re- 
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naudot. in Fabricius, Biblioth. Grac. tom. i. p. 
814). The prophet himself was skilled in the art of 
medicine; and Gagnier (Vie de Mahomet, tom. 
iii. p. 394-405) has given an extract of the aphor- 
isms which are extant under his name. 

§2. See their curious architecture in Reaumur 
(Hist. des Insectes, tom. v. Mémoire viii.). ‘These 
hexagons are closed by a pyramid; the anples of 
the three sides of a similar pyramid, such as would 
accomplish the given end with the smallest quan- 
tity possible of materials, were determined by a 
mathematician, at 109 degrees 26 minutes for the 
larger, 70 degrees 34 minutes for the smaller. ‘The 
actual measure is 109 degrees 28 minutes, 70 de- 
grecs 32 minutes. Yet this perfect harmony raiscs 
the work at the expense of the artist: the bees are 
not masters of transcendent geornetry. 

53. Said Ebn Ahmed, cadhi of ‘Toledo, who died 
A.u. 462, A.v. 106Q, has furnished .Abulpharayius 
(Dynast. p. 160) with this curious passage, as well 
as with the text of Pocock’s Specimen Historiwe 
Arabum. A number of literary anecdotes of phi- 
losophers, physicians, ctc., who have flourished 
under each caliph, form the principal merit of the 
Dynasties of Abulpharagius. 

54. Thesc literary anecdotes are borrowed from 
the Bibliotheca Arabico-Hispana (tom. ii. p. 38, 
71, 201, 202), Leo Africanus (de Arab. Medicis ct 
Philosophis, in Fabric. Biblioth. Graec. tom. xiii. 
p. 239-298, particularly p. 274), and Renaudot 
(Hist. Patriarch. Alex. p. 274, 275, 536, 537), 
besides the chronological remarks of Abulpha- 
ragius, 

55. [he Arabic catalogue of the Escurial will 
give a just idea of the proportion of the classes. In 
the library of Cairo the MSS. of astronomy and 
muiedicine amounted to 6500, with two fair globes, 
the one of brass, the other of silver (Biblioth. Arab. 
Hisp. tom. i. p. 417). 

56. As for instance, the fifth, sixth, and seventh 
books (the eighth is still wanting) of the Conic 
Sections of Apollonius Pergzus, which were printed 
from the Florence MS. 1661 (Fabric. Biblioth. 
Gree. tom. ii. p. 559). Yet the fifth book had been 
previously restored by the mnathematical divina- 
tion of Viviani (see his Eloge in Fontenelle, tom. 
Vv. p. 59, ete.). 

57. The merit of these Arabic veisions is freely 
discussed by Renaudot (Fabric. Biblioth. Gr.rc. 
tom. i. p. 812-816), and piously defended by Ca- 
siri (Biblioth. Arab. Hispana, tom. i. p. 238- 240). 
Most of the versions of Plato, Aristotle, Hippoc- 
rates, Galen, etc., are ascribed to Honain,a phy- 
sician of the Nestorian sect, who flourished at 
Bagdad in the court of the caliphs, and died A.p. 
876. He wasat the head ofaschool or manufacture of 
translations, and the works of his sons and disciples 
were published under his namc. See Abulpharagius 
{Dynast. p. 88, 115, 171-174, and apud Asseman. 
Biblioth. Orient. tom. ii. p. 438), D’Herbelot 
(Biblioth. Orientale, p. 456), Asseman. (Billioth. 
Orient. tom. iii. p. 164), and Casiri (Biblioth. 
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Arab. Hispana, tom. i. p. 238, etc. 251, 286-290, 
302, 304, etc.). 

58. See Mosheim, Institut. Hist. Eccles. p. 181, 
214, 236, 257, 315, 338, 396, 438, etc. 

59. ‘Che most clegant commentary on the Cate- 
gories or Predicaments of .Aristotle may be found 
in the Philosophical Arrangements of Mr. James 
Harris (London, 1775, in octavo), who laboured 
to revive the studics of Grecian literature and 
philosophy. 

60. Abulpharagius, Dynast. p. 81, 222; Biblioth. 
Arab. Hisp. tom. i. p. 370, 371. In quem (says the 
primate of the Jacobites) si imimiscrit se lector, 
oceanum hoc in genere (Algebra) invenict. ‘The 
time of Diophantus of Alexandria is unknown; but 
his six books are still extant, and have been illus- 
trated by the Greck Planudes and the Frenchman 
Meziniac (Fabric, Biblioth. Grarc. tom. iv. p. 
12-15). 

61. Abulfeda (Annal, Moslem. p. 210, 211, vers. 
Reiske) describes this operation according to Ibn 
Challecan and the best historians, ‘Lhis degree 
most accurately contains 200,000 royal or Hash- 
emite cubits, which Arabia had derived from the 
sacred and legal practice both of Palestine and 
Egypt. This ancient cubit is repeated 400 times In 
each basis of the great pyramid, and seems to in- 
dicate the primitive and universal measures of the 
Fast. See the Métrologic of the laborious M. 
Paucton, p. 101-195, 

62. See the Astronomical ‘Tables of Ulugh Begh, 
with the pieface of Dr. Hyde, in the first volume of 
his Syntagma Dissertationum, Oxon. 1707. 

63. The truth of astrology was allowed by Al- 
bumazar, and the best of the Arabian astronomers, 
who drew their most certain predictions, not from 
Venus and Mercury, but from Jupiter and the sun 
(Abulpharag. Dynast. p. 161-163). For the state 
and science of the Persian astronomers, see Char- 
din (Voyages en Perse, tom. iii. p. 162-203). 

64. Biblioth. -Arabico-Hispana, tom. i. p. 438. 
The origina! relates a pleasant tale of an ignorant, 
but harmless, practitioner. 

65. In the year 956 Sancho the Fat, king of 
Leon, was cured by the physicians of Cordova 
(Mariana, I. viii. c. 7, tom. i. p. 318). 

66. The school of Salei nu, and the introduction 
of the Arabian sciences into Italy, are discussed 
with Jearning and judgment by Muratori (Anti- 
quitat. Italize Medii Avi, tom. iii. p. 932-940) and 
Giannone (Istoria Civife di Napoli, tom. ii. p. 
119~127). 

67. Sce a good view af the progress of anatomy 
in Wotton (Relflectionsion Ancient and Modern 
Learning, p. 208 -256).‘His reputation has been 
unworthily depreciated by the wits in the contro- 
versy of Boyle and Bentley. 

68. Biblioth. Arab, Hispana, tom. i. p. 275. Al 
Beithar, of Malaga, their greatest hotanist, had 
travelled into Africa, Persia, and India. 

69. Dr. Watson (Elements of Cheinistry, vol. i. 
p. 17, etc.) allows the original merit of the Arabians. 
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Yet he quotes the modest confession of the famous 
Geber of the ninth century (D’Herbelot, p. 387), 
that he had drawn most of his science, perhaps of 
the transmutation of metals, from the ancient 
sages. Whatever might be the origin or extent of 
their knowledge, the arts of chemistry and alchymy 
appear to have been known in Egypt at least three 
hundred years before Mohammed (Wotton’s Re- 
Aections, p. 121-133; Pauw, Recherches sur les 
Egyptiens et les Chinois, tom. i. p. 376-429). 

70. Abulpharagius (Dynast. p. 26, 148) men- 
tions a Sjrrac version of Homer’s two poems, by 
‘Pheophilus, a Christian Maronite of Mount Li- 
banus, who professed astronomy at Roha or Edessa 
towards the end of the eighth century. His work 
would be a literary curiosity. I have read some- 
where, but I do not believe, that Plutarch’'s Lives 
were translated into ‘lurkish for the use of Mo- 
hammed the Second. 

71. [ have perused with much pleasure Sir Wil- 
liam Jones's Latin Commentary on Asiatic Poetry 
(L.ondon, 1774, in octavo), which was composed 
in the youth of that wonderful linguist. At present, 
in the maturity of his taste and judgment, he 
would perhaps abate of the fervent and even par- 
tial praise which he has bestowed on the Orientals, 

972. Among the Arabian philosophers, Averroes 
has been accused of despising the religions of the 
Jews, the Christians, and the Mohammedans (see 
his article in Bayle’s Dictionary), Each of these 
sects would agree that, in two instances out of 
three, his contempt was reasonable. 

73. 1’ Herbelot, Bibliotheque Orientale, p. 546. 

74, Oedderos drorov apivas eb ry roy bvtwv yraou, 
dt fv 76 ‘Pwualwy yévos Gavpdtera, eadorov rovhoes 
rots dveot, etc. Cedrenus, p. 548 [vol. ii. p. 169, 
ed. Bonn], who relates how manfully the emperor 
refused a mathematician to the instances and offers 
of the caliph Almamon. ‘Lhis absurd scruple is ex- 
pressed almost in the same words by the contin- 
uator of Theophanes (Scriptores post ‘| heophanem, 
p. 118 [ed. Par.; p. 190, ed. Bonn)). 

75. Sec the reign and character of Harun al 
Rashid in the Bibhothéque Orientale, p. 431-433, 
under his proper title, and in the relative articles 
to which M. D’Herbelot refers. ‘That learned col- 
lector has shown much taste in stripping the Ori- 
ental chronicles of their instructive and amusing 
anecdotes. 

76. For the situation of Racca, the old Nice- 
phorium, consult D’Anville (P?Euphrate et le 
‘ligre, p. 24-27). The Arabian Nights represent 
Harun al Rashid as almost stationary in Bagdad. 
He respected the royal seat of the Abbassides; but 
the vices of the inhabitants had driven him from 
the city (Abulfed. Annal. p. 167). 

77. M. de ‘Vournefort, in his coasting voyage 
from Constantinople to ‘I'rebizond, passed a night 
at Heraclea or Eregri. His eye surveyed the present 
state, his reading collected the antiquities, of the 
city (Voyage du Levant, tom. iii. lettre xvi. p. 29- 
35). We have a separate history of Heraclea in the 
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fragments of Memnon, which are preserved by 
Photius. 

78. ‘The wars of Harun al Rashid against the 
Roman empire are related by Theophanes (p. 
384, 385, 391, 396, 407, 408 (tom. i. p. 705, 717, 
427, 748, sq., ed, Bonn]), Zonaras (tom. ii. 1. xv. 
[c. 10-15], p. 115, 124), Cedrenus (p. 477, 47% 
[tom. ii. p. 34, sq., ed. Bonn]), Eutychius (Annal. 
tom. li. p. 407), Elmacin (Hist. Saracen. p. 136, 
151, 152), Abulpharagius (Dynast. p. 147, 151), 
and Abulfeda (p. 156, 166-168). 

7g. The authors from whom I have learned the 
most of the ancient and modern state of Crete are 
Belon (Observations, etc., c. 3-20, Paris, 1555), 
Tourncfort (Voyage du Levant, tom. i. lettre 1i. et 
iii.), and Meursius (Creta, in his works, tom. ii1. 
Pp. 343-544). Although Crete is styled by Homer 
rlepa, by Dionysius Acrapn re cai efBoros, I 
cannot conceive that mountainous island to sur- 
pass, or even to equal, in fertility the greater part 
of Spain. 

80. The most authentic and circumstantial in- 
telligence is obtained from the four books of the 
Continuation of ‘Theophanes, compiled by the pen 
or the command of Constantine Porphyrogenitus, 
with the Life of his father Basil the Macedonian 
(Scriptores post ‘Theophanem, p. 1-162, a Fran- 
cisc. Combefis, Paris, 1685 [p. 4-260, ed. Bonn]). 
The loss of Crete and Sicily is related, 1. ii. p. 46- 
§2 [ed. Par.; p. 74-83, ed. Bonn]. To these we mav 
add the secondary evidence of Joseph Genesius (I. 
ii. p. 21, Venet. 1733), George Cedrenus (Com- 
pend. p. 506-508 {p. 509-512, ed. Par.; p. a2—an, 
ed. Bonn}), and John Scylitzes Curopalata (apud 
Baron. Annal, Eccles. a.v. 827, No. 24, etc.). But 
the modern Greeks aie such notorious plagiaries, 
that I should only quote a plurality of names. 

81. Renaudot (Hist. Patriarch. Alex. p. 251- 
256, 268-270) has described the ravages of the 
Andalusian Arabs in Egypt, but has forgot to 
connect them with the conquest of Cicte. 

82. Andot (says the continuator of Theophanes, 
l. ii. p. 51 {[p. 82, ed. Bonn)), 8¢ rabra cadicrara 
xai wAatiwrepor » rére ypadeion Geoyrwory xal ds 
xetpas ENovea yyor. This history of the loss of 
Sicily 1s no longer extant. Muratori (Annali d'Italia, 
tom. vii. p. 719, 721, etc.) has added some circum- 
stances froin the Italian chronicles. 

83. ‘Lhe splendid and interesting tragedy of 
Tancrede would adapt itself much better to this 
epoch than to the date (A.p. 1005) which Voltaire 
himself has chosen. But I must gently reproach 
the poct for infusing into the Greek subjects the 
spirit of modern knights and ancient republicans. 

84. ‘The narrative or lamentation of ‘Theodosius 
is transcribed and illustrated by Pagi (Critica, 
tom. iii, p. 719, etc.). Constantine Porphyrogen- 
itus (in Vit. Basil. c. 69, 70, p. 190-192 [Theoph. 
Cont. p. 309, sq., ed. Bonn}) mentions the loss of 
Syracuse and the triumph of the demons. 

85. ‘The extracts from the Arabic histories of 
Sicily are given in Abulfeda (Annal. Mosicm. p. 
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271-273), and in the first volume of Muratori’s 
Scriptores Rerum Italicarum. M. de Guignes 
(Hist. des Huns, tom. i. p. 363, 364) has added 
some important facts. 

86. One of the most eminent Romans (Grati- 
anus, magister militum et Romani palatii sup- 
crista) was accused of declaring, Quia Franci nihil 
nobis boni faciunt, neque adjutorium przxbent, 
sed magis quz nostra sunt violenter tollunt. Quare 
non advocamus Grezcos, ct cum eis foedus pacis 
componentes, Francorum regem et gentem de 
nostro regno et dominatione expellimus? Anas- 
tasius in Leone IV. p. 199 (ap. Muratori, Script. 
R. I. iii. p. 246). 

87. Voltaire (Hist. Générale, tom. ii. ¢. 38, p. 
124) appears to be remarkably struck with the 
character of Pope Leo IV. I have borrowed his 
general expression, but the sight of the forum has 
furnished me with a more distinct and lively image. 

88. De Guignes, Hist. Générale des Huns, tom. 
i. p. 363, 364; Cardonne, Hist. de l’Afrique et de 
l’ Espagne sous la Domination des Arabes, tom. ii. 
p. 24, 25. I observe, and cannot reconcile, the dif- 
ference of these writers in the succession of the 
Aglabites. 

89. Beretti (Chorographia Italie Medii Avi, p. 
106, 108) has illustrated Centumcellz, Leopolis, 
Civitas Leonina, and the other places of the Roman 
duchy. 

go. The Arabs and the Greeks are alike silent 
concerning the invasion of Rome by the Africans. 
‘The Latin chronicles do not afford much instruc- 
tion (see the Annals of Baronius and Paygi). Our 
authentic and contemporary guide for the Popes of 
the ninth century is Anastasius, librarian of the 
Roman church. His Life of Leo IV. contains 
twenty-four pages (p. 175-199, edit. Paris); and 
if a great part consists of superstitjous trifles, we 
must blame ot commend his hero, who was much 
oftener in a church, than in a camp. 

gi. The same number was applied to the follow- 
ing circumstances in the life of Motassem: he was 
the eighth of the Abbassides; he reigned eight years, 
eight months, and eight days; left eight sons, eight 
daughters, eight thousand slaves, eight millions of 
gold. 

92. Amorium is seldom mentioned by the old 
geographers, and totally forgotten in the Roman 
Itineraries. After the sixth century it became an 
episcopal see, and at length the metropolis of the 
new Galatia (Carol. Scto. Paulo, Geograph. Sacra. 
p. 234). The city rose again from its ruins, if we 
should read Ammurta, not Anguria, in the text of 
the Nubian geographer (p. 236). 

93. In the East he was styled Avarux}s (Con- 
tinuator Theophan. 1. iii. p. 84 [p. 135, ed. Bonn)): 
but such was the ignorance of the West, that his 
ambassadors, in public discourse, might boldly 
narrate, de victoriis, quas adversus exteras bel- 
lando gentes ccelitus fuerat assecutus (Annalist. 
Bertinian. apud Pagi, tom. iii. p. 720). 

94. Abulpharagius (Dynast. p. 167, 168) relates 
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one of these singular transactions on the bridge of 
the river Lamus in Cilicia, the limit of the two 
empires, and one day’s journey westward of Tarsus 
(D’Anville, Géographie Ancienne, tom. ii. p. 91). 
Four thousand four hundred and sixty Moslems, 
eight hundred women and children, one hundred 
confederates, were exchanged for an equal number 
of Greeks, ‘They passed each other in the middle of 
the bridge, and when they reached their respective 
friends they shouted Allah Acbar, and Kyrie Eleison. 
Many of the prisoners of Amorium were probably 
among them, but in the same year (A.H. 231) the 
most illustrious of them, the forty-two martyrs, 
were beheaded by the caliph’s orders. 

95. Constantin. Porphyrogenitus, in Vit. Basil. 
c. 61, p. 186 [p. 301, ed. Bonn]. These Saracens 
were indeed treated with peculiar severity as 
pirates and renegadoes. 

g6. For Theophilus, Motassem, and the Amorian 
war, see the Continuator of ‘Theophanes (1. iii. p. 
77-84 [p. 124-135, ed. Bonn]), Genesius (1. iii. p. 
24-34), Cedrenus (p. 528-532 [tom. ii. p. 129-137, 
ed. Bonn]}), Elmacin (Hist. Saracen. p. 180), Abul- 
pharagius (Dynast. p. 165, 166), Abulfeda (Annal. 
Moslein. p. 191), D’Herbelot (Biblioth. Orientale, 
p. 639, 640). 

97. M. de Guignes, who sometimes leaps, and 
sometimes stumbles, in the gulf between Chinese 
and Mohainmedan story, thinks he can see that 
these Turks are the Hort-he, alias the Aao-tche, or 
high-waggons; that they were divided into fifteen 
hordes, from China and Siberia to the dominions 
of the caliphs and Samanides, etc. (Hist. des Huns, 
tom. iii. p. 1-33, 124-131). 

98. He changed the old name of Sumere, or 
Samara, into the faiftiful title of Ser-menrat, that 
which gives pleasure at first sight (D’Herbelot, 
Bibliothéque Orientale, p. 808; D’Anville, PEu- 
phrate et le Tigre, p. 97, 98). 

g9. Take a specimen, the death of the caliph 
Motaz: Correptum pedibus pertrahunt, et sudibus 
probe permulcant, et spoliatum laceris vestibus in 
sole collocant, pra cujus acerrimo a@stt pedes al- 
ternos attolcbat et demittebat. Adstantium aliquis 
misero colaphos continuo ingercbat, quos ille ob- 
jectis manibus avertere studebat. ... Quo facto 
traditus tortori fuit, totoque triduo cibo potuque 
prohibitus. . . . Suffocatus, etc. (Abulfeda, p. 206). 
Of the caliph Mohtadi, he says, cervices ipsi pcr- 
petuis ictibus contundebant, testiculosque pedibus 
conculcabant (p. 208), 

100. See under the reigns of Motassem, Mota- 
wakkel, Montasser, Mostain, Motaz, Mohtadi, 
and Motamed, in the Bibliothéque of D’Herbelot, 
and the now familiar Annals of Elmacin, Abul- 
pharagius, and Abulfeda. 

101. For the sect of the Carmathians, consult 
Elmacin (Hist. Saracen, p. 219, 224, 229, 231, 238, 
241, 243), Abulpharagius (Dynast. p. 179-182), 
Abulfeda (Annal. Moslem. p. 218, 219, etc. 245, 
265, 274), and D’Herbelot (Bibliothéque Orien- 
tale. p. 256-258, 635). I find some inconsistencies 
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of theology and chronology, which it would not be 
easy nor of much importance to reconcile. 

102. Hyde, Syntagma Dissertat. tom. ii. p. 57, 
in Hist. Shahiludii. 

103. The dynasties of the Arabian empire may 
be studied in the Annals of Elmacin, Abulpha- 
ragius, and Abulfeda, under the proper years; in 
the dictionary of D’Herbelot, under the proper 
names. ‘The tables of M. de Guignes (Hist. des 
Huns, tom. i.) exhibit a general chronology of the 
East, interspersed with some historical anecdotes; 
but his attachment to national blood has some- 
times confounded the order of time and place. 

104. The Aglabites and Edrisites are the pro- 
fessed subject of M. de Cardonne (Hist. del’ Afrique 
et de P Espagne sous la Domination des Arabes, 
tom. ii. p. 1-63). 

105. lo escape the reproach of error, I must 
criticise the inaccuracies of M. de Guignes (tom. 
i. p. 359) concerning the Edrisites. 1. ‘The dynasty 
and city of Fez could not be founded in the year of 
the Hegira 173, since the founder was a posthumous 
child of a descendant of Ali, who fled from Mecca 
in the year 168, 2. ‘This founder, Edris, the son of 
Edris, instead of living to the improbable age of 
120 years, A.W. 3143, died A.H. 214, in the prime of 
manhonca!l 2 ‘The dynasty ended A.H. 307, twenty- 
three years sooner than it is fixed by the historian 
of the Huns. See the accurate Annals of Abulfceda, 
p. 158, 159, 185, 238. 

106. The dynasties of the Taherites and Sof- 
farides, with the rise of that of the Samanides, are 
described in the original history and Latin version 
of Mirchond: yet the most interesting facts had al- 
ready been drained by the diligence of M. D’Her- 
belot. 

107. M. de Guignes (Hist. des Huns, tom. iii. p. 
124-154) has exhausted the ‘loulunides and Ik- 
shidites of Egypt, and thrown some light on the 
Carmathians and Hamadanites. 

108. Hic est ultimus chalifah qui multum atque 
spius pro concione perorarct. ... Fuit etiam 
ultimus qui otiuin cum eruditis et facetis homini- 
bus fallere hilariterque agere soleret. Ultimus tan- 
dem chalifarum cui sumtus, stipendia, reditus, ct 
thesauri, culinze, c:eteraque omnis aulica pompa 
priorum chalifarum ad instar comparata fuerint. 
Videbimus enim paullo post quein indignis et ser- 
vilibus ludibriis exagitati, quam ad humilem for- 
tunam altimumque contemptum abjecti fucrint hi 
quondam potentissimi totius terrarum Orientalium 
orbis domini. Abulfed. Annal. Moslem. p. 261. I 
have given this passage as the manner and tone of 
Abulfeda, but the cast of Latin eloquence belongs 
more properly to Reiske. ‘The Arabian historian 
(p. 255, 257, 261-269, 283, etc.) has supplied 
me with the most interesting facts of this para- 
graph. 

109. Their master, on a similar occasion, showed 
himself of a more indulgent and tolerating spirit. 
Ahmed Ebn Hanbal, the head of one of the four 
orthodox sects, was born at Bagdad a.H. 164, and 
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died there a.u. 241. He fought and suffered in the 
dispute concerning the creation of the Koran. 

110. The office of vizir was superseded by the 
emir al Omra, Imperator Imperatorun, a title 
first instituted by Rahdi, and which merged at 
length in the Bowides and Seljukides: vectigalibus, 
et tributis, et curiis per omnes regiones prefecit, 
jussitque in omnibus suggestis nominis ejus in con- 
cionibus mentionem fieri (Abulpharagius, Dynast. 
p. 199). It is likewise mentioned by Elmacin (p. 
254, 255). , 

111. Liutprand, whose choleric temper was em- 
bittered by his uneasy situation, suggests the names 
of reproach and contempt more applicable to 
Nicephorus than the vain titles of the Greeks, Ecce 
venit stella matutina, surgit Eous, reverberat ob- 
tutu solis radios, pallida Saracenorum mors, Ni- 
cephorus pedwr. 

112, Notwithstanding the insinuation of Zo- 
narag, xal ei uy, etc. (tom. ii. I. xvi. [c. 23] p. 197), 
it is an undoubted fact that Crete was completely 
and finaliy subdued by Nicephorus Phocas (Pagi, 
Critiga, tom. iii. p. 873-875; Meursius, Creta, 1. 
lil, c. 7, tom. iii. p. 464, 465). 

113. A Greek Life of St. Nicon the Armenian 
was found in the Sforza library, and translated 
into Latin by the Jesuit Sirmond, fer the use of 
Cardinal Baronius. This contemporary legend casts 
a ray of light on Crete and Peloponnesus in the 
tenth century. He found the newly-recovered 
island, fordis detestand# Agarenorum supcrsti- 
tionis vestigiis adhuc plenam ac refertam .. . but 
the victorious missionary, perhaps with some car- 
nal aid, ad baptismum omnes verzque fidci dis- 
ciplinam pepulit. Ecclesiis per totam insulam edi- 
ficatis, etc. (.Annal. Eccles. a.p. 961). 

114. Elmacin, Hist. Saracen. p. 278, 279. Liut- 
prand was disposed to depreciate the Greek power, 
yet he owns that Nicephorus led against Assyria 
an army of eighty thousand men. 

115. Ducenta fere millia hominum numerabat 
urbs (Abulfeda, Annal. Moslem. p. 281) of Mop- 
sucstia, or Miasifa, Mampsysta, Mansista, Ma- 
mista, as it is corruptly, or perhaps more correctly, 
styled in the middle ages (Wesscling, Itinerar. p. 
580). Yet I cannot credit this extreme populous- 
ness a few years after the testimony of the emperor 
Leo, ob yap roAvrAnGia orparod rors Kidsts Bappapors 
éoriy (Tactica, c. xviii. [§ 139] in Meursii Oper. 
tom. vi. p. 817). 

116, The text of Leo the Deacon, in the corrupt 
naines of Emeta and Myctarsim, reveals the citics 
of Amida and Martyropolis (Miafarekin; see Abul- 
feda, Geograph. p. 245, vers. Reiske). Of the for- 
mer, Leo observes, urbs munita et illustris; of the 
latter, clara atque conspicua opibusque et pecore, 
reliquis cjus provinciis urbibus atque oppidis longe 
priestans. 

117. Ut et Ecbatana pergeret Agarenorumque 
regiam everterct ... aiunt enim urbium quz us- 
quam sunt ac toto orbe existunt felicissumam esse 
auroque ditissimam (Lco Diacon. apud Pagium, 
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tom. iv. p. 34). This splendid description suits only 
with Bagdad, and cannot possibly apply either to 
Hamadan, the true Ecbatana (D’Anville, Géog. 
Ancienne, tom. ii. p. 237), or Tauris, which has 
been commonly mistaken for that city. The name 
of Ecbatana, in the same indefinite sense, is trans- 
ferred by a more classic authority (Cicero pro 
Lege ManiliA, c. 4) to the royal seat of Mithridates, 
king of Pontus. 

118. See the Annals of Elmacin, Abulpharagius, 
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and Abulfeda, from A.H. 351 to A.H. 361; and the 
reigns of Nicephorus Phocas and John Zimisces, in 
the Chronicles of Zonaras (tom. ii. 1. xvi. [c. 24] p. 
199; 1. xvii. [c. 4] 215) and Cedrenus (Compend. 
p. 649-684 [tom. ii. p, 351-415, ed. Bonn)). ‘Their 
manifold defects are partly supplied by the MS. 
history of Leo the Deacon, which Pagi obtained 
from the Benedictines, and has inserted almost 
entire, in a Latin version (Critica, tom. iii. p. 873; 
tom. iv. p. 37). 


Chapter LITI 


1. The epithet of Mop@upoyévnros, Porphyrogen- 
itus, born in the purple, is elegantly defincd by 
Claudian:— 

Ardua privatos nes it fortuna Penates; 

Et regnum cum luce dedit. Cognata potestas 
Excepit Tyrio venerabile pignus in ostro. 
And Ducange, in his Greek and Latin Glossaries 
produces many passages expressive of the same 

idea. 

2. A splendid MS. of Constantine, de Cirre- 
moniis Aulz ct Ecclesiz Byzantinw, wandered 
from Constantinople to Buda, Frankfort, and Leip- 
sic, where it was published in a splendid edition by 
Leich and Reiske (A.p. 1751, in folio). with such 
lavish praise as editors never fail to hestow on the 
worthy or worthless object of their toil. 

3. See, in the first volume of Banduri’s Imperium 
Orientale, Constantinus de Thematibus, p. 1-24 
{tom. iii. p. 11-64, ed. Bonn}; de Administrando 
Imperio, p. 45-127, edit. Venet. (t. iii, p. 65-270, 
ed, Bonn]. The text of the old edition of Meursius 
is corrected from a MS. of the royal library of 
Paris, which Isaac Casaubon had formerly seen 
(Epist. ad Polybium, p. 10), and the sense is illus- 
trated by two maps of William Deslisle, the prince 
of geographers till the appearance of the greater 
D’ Anville. 

4. The Tactics of Leo and Constantine are pub- 
lished with the aid of some new MSS. in the great 
edition of the works of Meursius, by the Icarned 
John Lami (tom. vi. p. 531-920, 1211-1417, Flo- 
rent. 1745), yet the text is still corrupt and muti- 
lated, the version is still obscure and faulty. ‘Uhe 
Imperial library of Vienna would afford some val- 
uable materials to a new editor (Fabric. Biblioth. 
Grec. tom. vi. p. 369, 370). 

5. On the subject of the Basilics, Fabricius (Bib- 
lioth. Graec. tom. xii. p. 425-514), and Ee ineccius 
(Hist. Juris Romani, p. 396-499), and Giannone 
(Istoria Civile di Napoli, tom. i. p. 450-458), as 
historical civilians, may be usefully consulted. 
Forty-onc books of this Greek code have been pub- 
lished, with a Latin version, by Charles Annibal 
Fabrottus (Paris, 1647), in seven tomes in folio; 
four other books have been since discovered, and 
are inserted in Gerard Meerman’s Novus The- 
saurus Juris Civ. et Canon. tom. v. Of the whole 
work, the sixty books, John Leunclavius has 


printed (Basil, 1575) an eclogue or synopsis. The 
113 novels, or new laws, of Leo, may be found in 
the Corpus Juris Civilis. 

6. I have used the last and best edition of the 
Geoponics (by Nicolas Niclas, Lipsizx, 1781, 2 vols. 
in octavo), I read in the preface that the same em- 
peror restored the long-forgotten systems of rhet- 
oric and philosophy; and his two books of fiippia- 
trica, or Horse-physic, were published at Paris, 
1530, in folio (Fabric, Biblioth. Greec. tom. vi. p. 
493 500). 

7. Of these fifty-three books, or titles, only two 
have been preserved and printed—de Legation- 
ibus (by Fulvius Ursinus, Antwerp, 1582, and 
Daniel Horschelius, August. Vindel, 1603) and de 
Virtntibus et Vitiis (by Henry Valesius, or de 
Valois, Paris, 1634). 

8. The life and writings of Simeon Metaphrastes 
are described by Hankius (de Scriptoribus Byzant. 
p. 418- 460). This biographer of the saints indulved 
himself in a loose pargphrase of the sense or non- 
sense of more ancicnt acts, His Greck rhetoric is 
again paraphrased in the Latin version of Surius, 
and scarcely a thread can be now visible of the 
original texture. 

g. According to the first hook of the Cyropmrdia, 
professors of tactics, a small part of the s ience of 
war, were already instituted in Persia, by which 
Grecce must be understood. A good edition of all 
the Scriptores ‘lactici would be a task not un- 
worthy of a scholar. His industry might discover 
some new MSS., and his learning might illustrate 
the snilitary history of the ancients. But this scholar 
should be likewise a soldier; and, alas! Quintus 
Icilius is no more. 

10. After observing that the demerit of the Cap- 
padncians rose in proportion to their rank and 
riches, he inserts a more pointed epigram, which 
is ascribed to Demododus: — 

Kaxzaddkny wor’ éxidva car’) Saacv, dAXAd cal abr} 

KadrOave, yevoapuévn atuaros loBddouv. 

The sting is precisely the same with the French 
epigram against Fréroa: Un serpent mordit Jean 
Fréron—Eh bien? Le serpent en mourut. But, as 
the Paris wits are seldom read in the Anthology, I 
should be curious to learn through what channel 
it was conveyed for their imitation (Constantin. 
Porphyrogen. de ‘l'emat. c. ii. [tom. iii. p. a1, ed. 
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Bonn}; Brunck, Analect. Grec. tom. ii. p. 56; 
Brodzi Anthologia, 1, ii. p. 244). 

11. The Legatio Liutprandi Episcopi Cremo- 
nensis ad Nicephorum Phocam is inserted in Mura- 
tori, Scriptores Rerum Italicarum, tom. ii. pars. i. 

12, See Constantine de Thematibus, in Banduri, 
tom. i. p. 1~30, who owns that the word is otx 
wahacd. Qéuva is used by Maurice (Stratagem. I. ii. 
c. 2) for a legion, from whence the name was easily 
transferred to its post or province (Ducangc, Gloss. 
Grec. tom. i. p. 487, 488). Some etymologies are 
attempted for the Opsician, Optimatian, Thra- 
cesian, themes. 

13. “Aywos reXayds, as it is styled by the modern 
Greeks, from which the corrupt names of Archi- 
pelago, PArchipel, and the Arches have been 
transformed by geographers and seamen (D’An- 
ville, Géographie Ancienne, tom. i. p. 281; Ana- 
lyse de la Carte de la Gréce, p. 60). ‘The numbers 
of monks or caloyers in all the islands and the ad- 
jacent mountain of Athos (Observations de Belon, 
fol. 32, verso), Monte Santo, might justify the cpi- 
thet of holy, d&yos, a slight alteration from the 
original atyaos, imposed by the Dorians, who, in 
their dialect, gave the figurative name of atyes, or 
goats, to the bounding waves (Vossius, apud Ccl- 
larium, Ceurraph. Antiq. tom. i. p. 829). 

14. According to the Jewish traveller who had 
visited Europe and Asia, Constantinople was 
equalled only by Baydad, the great city of the Is- 
maclites (Voyage de Benjamin de Tudéle, par 
Baratier, tom. i. c. 5, p. 46). 

15. ‘EoO\apabn 6é raca » xapa rai + éyore BapBa- 
nos, says Constantine ( Lhematibus, |. ii. ¢. 6, p. 25 
{tom. iii. p. 53, ed. Bonn]), in a style as barbarous 
as the idea, which he confirms, as usual, by a fool- 
ish epigram. ‘Lhe epitomiser of Strabo likewise 
observes, sal ypuv 5¢ xrécav “Hrepov, sal EAX\déa 
oxedov, kal ieXororvyngor, Kai Maxedovlay, Sadat 
S«daBou venovrat (L. vii. p. 98, edit. Hudson.; p. 
1251, edit. Casaub, (.Almel.]): a passage which 
leads Dodwell a weary dance (Geograph. Minor. 
tom. ii. dissert. vi. p. 170 191), to enumerate the 
inroads of the Sclavi, and to fix the date (a.p. g80) 
of this petty geographer. 

16. Strabon. Geograph. I. viii. p. 562 [p. 366, 
ed. Casaub.]; Pausanias, Grac. Descriptio, 1. iii. 
c.21,p 264, 265; Plin. Fist. Natur. L iv. c. 8. 

17. Constantin, de Administrando Impcrio (de 
‘Thematibus], 1. ii. c. 50, 51, 52 (tom. iii. p. §2, ed. 
Bonn}. 

18. The rock of Leucate was the southern prom- 
ontory of his island and diocese. tad he been the 
exclusive guardian of the Lover’s Leap, so well 
known to the readers of Ovid (Epist. Sappho) and 
the Spectator, he might have been the richest 
prelate of the Greek church. 

19. Leucatensis mihi juravit episcopus, quotan- 
nis ecclesiam suam debcre Nicephoro aureos cen- 
tum persolvere, similiter et cetcras plus minusve 
secundum vires suas, (Liutprand in Legat. p. 489 
{Murat. Scrip. R. I. tom. ii.]). 
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20. See Constantine (in Vit. Basil. c. 74, 75, 76, 
Pp. 195, 197 [p. 3197-320, ed. Bonn], in Script. post 
Theophanem), who allows himself to use many 
technical or barbarous words: barbarous, says he, 
7] Tav wo\AGv duablg, Kaddv yap ewi rotors 
kawodextetv. Ducange labours on some; but he was 
not a weaver. 

21. The manufactures of Palermo, as they are 
described by Hugo Falcandus (Hist. Sicula in 
proem. in Muratori Script. Rerum Italicarum, 
tom. vii. p. 256), are a copy of those of Greece. 
Without transcribing his declamatory sentences, 
which I have softened in the text, I shall observe 
that in this passage the strange word exarentasmata 
is very properly changed for exanthemata by Ca- 
rusius, the first editor. Falcandus lived about the 
year 1190. 

22. Inde ad intcriora Grecie progressi, Corin- 
thum, ‘Thebas, Athenas, antiqu4 nobilitate ccle- 
bres, expugnant; et, maxima ibidem prxda di- 
repta, opifices ctiam, qui Sericos pannos tcxcre 
solent, ob ignominiam Imperatoris illus, suique 
plingipis gloriam, captivos deducunt. Quos Ro- 
gerius, in Palermo Sicilia metropoli collocans, 
artem texendi suos edocere przacepit; ct exhinc 
preedicta ars illa, prius 4 Grocis tantum inter 
Christianos habita, Romanis paterc coepit ingeniis. 
(Otho Frisingen. de Gestis Frederici I. Ll. i. c. 33, 
in Muratori Script. Ital. tom. vi. p. 668). ‘This ex- 
ception allows the bishop to celebrate Lisbon and 
Almeria in scricorum pannorum opificio prno- 
bilssimaz (in Chron. apud Muratori, Annali 
d'Italia, tom. ix. p. 415). 

23. Nicetas in Manuel, Ll, ii. c. 8, p. 65 [p. 129, 
130, ed. Bonn}. He describes these Greeks as 
skilled ebnrpidvs Oévas idalvay, as iorG rpocaré- 
xovras ruv étapuirwr cal xptcoxractwy crodor. 

24. Hugo Falcandus styles them nobiles offi- 
cinas. The Arabs had not introduced silk, though 
they had planted canes and made sugar in the 
plain of Palermo. 

25. See the Life of Castruccio Casticani, not by 
Machiavel, but by his more authentic biographer 
Nicholas ‘Tegrimi. Muratori, who has inserted it 
in the eleventh volume of his Scriptores, quotes 
this curious passage in his Italian Antiquities (tom. 
i, dissert. xxv. p. 378). 

26. From the MS. statutcs, as they are quoted 
by Muratori in his Italian Antiquities (tom. ii. 
dissert. xxx. p. 46- 48). 

27. The broad silk manufacture was established 
in England in the year 1620 (Anderson's Chrono- 
logical Deduction, vol. ii. p. 4): but it is to the rev- 
ocation of the Edict of Nantes that we owe the 
Spitalfields colony. 

28. Voyage de Benjamin de ‘Tudéle, tom. i. c. 
5) P- 44-52. The Hebrew text has been translated 
into French by that marvellous child Baratier, who 
has added a volume of crude earning. ‘The errors 
and fictions of the Jewish rabbi are not a sufficient 
ground to deny the reality of his travels. 

ag. See the continuator of Theophanes (I. iv. p. 
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107 [ed. Par.; p. 1972, ed. Bonn}), Cedrenus (p. 
544 (tom. ii. p. 158, ed. Bonn]), and Zonaras (tom. 
ii. 1. xvi. [c. 2] p. 157). 

go. Zonaras (tom. ii. 1. xvii. (c. 8] p. 225), in- 
stead of pounds, uses the more classic appellation 
of talents, which, in a literal sense and strict com- 
putation, would multiply sixty-fold the treasure of 
Basil. 

31. For a copious and minute description of the 
Imperial palace, see the Constantinop. Christiana 
(1. ii. c. 4, p. 113-123) of Ducange, the ‘Tillemont 
of the middle ages. Never has laborious Germany 
produced two antiquarians more laborious and 
accurate than these two natives of lively 
France. 

32. ‘he Byzantine palace surpasses the Capitol, 
the palace of Pergamus, the Rufinian wood (¢a:dpdv 
éyadua), the temple of Hadrian at Cyzicus, the 
Pyramids, the Pharus, etc., according to an epi- 
gram (Antholog. Griec. b. iv. p. 498, 499; Brodzi, 
apud Wechel) ascribed to Julian, ex-prafect of 
Egypt. Seventy-one of his epigrams, some lively, 
are collected in Brunck (Analect. Griec. tom. ii. p. 
493-510); but this is wanting. 

33. Constantinopolitanum Palatium non pul- 
chritudine solum, verum etiam fortitudine, omni- 
bus quas unquam viderim munitionibus pra‘stat 
(Liutprand, Hist. l. v. c. 9, p. 465). 

34. See the anonymous continuator of Theoph- 
anes (p. 59, 61, 86 [p. 94, 98, 139, ed. Bonn), 
whom I have followed in the neat and concise ab- 
stract of Le Beau (Hist. du Bas Empire, tom. xiv. 
p. 436, 438). 

35. In aureo triclinio qux prestantior est pars 
potentissime degens (the usurper Romanus), cacteras 
partes (filtres) distribuerat (Liutprand. Hist. 1. v. c. 
9, p. 465). For this lax signification of ‘Triclinium 
(zedificium tria vel plura xAivy scilicet oreyq Com- 
plectens), see Ducange (Gloss. Graec, et Observa- 
tions sur Joinville, $. 240) and Reiske (ad Con- 
stantinum de Ceremoniis, p. 7). 

36. In equis vecti (says Benjamin of Tudela) 
regum filiis videntur persimiles. I prefer the Latin 
version of Constantine I’Empereur (p. 46) to the 
French of Baratier (tom. i. p. 49). 

37. See the account of her journey, munificence, 
and testament, in the Life of Basil, by his grandson 
Constantine (c. 74, 75, 76, p. 195-197 [| Lheophan., 
Contin. p. 227, 59q., 317 sqq., cd. Bonn])). 

38. Carsamatium (xaptiwades, Wucange, Gloss.) 
Greci vocant, amputatis virilibus et virga, puerum 
eunuchum: quos Verdunenses mercatores ob im- 
mensum lucrum facere solent ¢* in Hispaniam du- 
cere (Liutprand, I. vi. c. 3, p. 470). ‘The last abom- 
ination of the abominable slave-trade! Yet I am 
surprised to find in the tenth century such active 
speculations of commerce in Lorraine. 

39. See the Alexiad (I. iii. p. 78, 79 [ed. Par.; 
tom. i. p. 147, sg., ed. Bonn]) of Anna Comnena, 
who, except in filial piety, may be compared to 

Mademoiselle de Montpensicr. In her awful -cv- 
erence for titles and forms, she styles her father 
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*Exiornpoveépxys, the inventor of this royal art, the 
téxvn rexvar, and briorhun tmiornudy. 

40. Zréippa, orépavos, dhdnua; see Reiske, ad 
Ceremoniale, p. 14, 15. Ducange has given a 
learned dissertation on the crowns of Constan- 
tinople, Rome, France, etc. (sur Joinville, xxv. p. 
289-303); but of his thirty-four models none ex- 
actly tally with Anna’s description. 

43. Pars exstans curis, solo diademate dispar, 

Ordine pro rerum vocitatus Cura-Palat:; 

says the African Corippus (de Laudibus Justini, 1. 
i. 136); and in the same century (the sixth) Cas- 
siodorus represents him, who, virg4 aurea decora- 
tus, inter obsequia numerosa, ante pedes Regios 
primus incederet (Variar. vii. 5). But this great 
officer (unknown) dverl-yvworos, exercising no func- 
tion, viv dé obdexlay was cast down by the modern 
Greeks to the fifteenth rank (Codin. c. 5, p. 65 [ed. 
Par.; p. 35, ed. Bonn)). 

42. Nicetas (in Manuel, 1. vii. c. i. [p. 262, ed. 
Bonn]}) defines him as 4 Aarivwy [Botdrerat] dwvr 
KayxeAdpior, ws 6° “EXAnves elxrocey Aor ofernv. Yet the 
epithet of wéyas was added by the clder Andron- 
icus (Ducange, tom. i. p. 822, 823). 

43. Fron Leo I. (A.p. 470) the Imperial ink, 
which is still visible on some original acts, was a 
mixture of ver milion and cinnabar, or purple, The 
emperor’s guardians, who shared in this preroga- 
tive, always marked in green ink the indiction and 
and the month. See the Dictionnaire Diplomatique 
(tom, i. p. 511-519), a valuable abridgment, 

44. The sultan sent a Yiaobs to Alexius (Anna 
Comnena, I. vi. p. 170 [tum. i. p. 301, ed. Bonn); 
Ducange ad loc.); and Pachymer often speaks of 
the péyas riaous (1. viz, c. 1, 1. xii. c. yo, L. xiii. c. 
22). The Chiaoush basha is now at the head of 700 
officers (Rycaut’s Ottoman Empire, p. 349, octavo 
edition). 

45. Tagerman is the Arabic name of an inter- 
preter (D’Herbelot, p. 854, 855); xpa@ros trav épun- 
véwy, ods xowGs “dvopatoves Spayouavons, says Codi- 
nus (c. v. No. 70, p. 67 [p. 40, ed. Bonn]). See 
Villehardouin (No. gb), Busbequius (Epist, iv. p. 
338), and Ducange (Observations sur Villchar- 
douin, and (Gloss. Griec. et Latin.). 

46. Kovéoravidos, Or aovréactavdos, a corruption 
from the Latin Comes stabuli, or the French Con- 
nétable. In a military sense it was used by the 
Greeks in the eleventh century, at least as early as 
in France. 

47. It was directly borrowed from the Normans. 
In the twelfth century Giannonce reckons the ad- 
miral of Sicily among the great officers. 

48. This sketch of honours and officcs is drawn 
from George Codinus Curopalata, who survived 
the taking of Constantinople by the Turks: his 
elaborate, though trifling, work (de Officiis [c- 
clesia ct Aula C, P.) has been illustrated by the 
notes of Goar, and the three books of Gretser, a 
learned Jesuit. 

49. he respectful salutation of carrying the 
hand to the mouth, ad os, is the root of the Latin 
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word adoro, adorare. See our learned Selden (vol. 
iii. p. 143-145, 942), in his Titles of Honour. It 
seems, from the first book of Herodotus, to be of 
Persian origin. 

50. The two embassies of Liutprand to Con- 
stantinople, all that he saw or suffered in the 
Greek capital, are pleasantly described by himself 
(Hist. |. vi. c. 1-4, p. 469-471; Legatio ad Niceph- 
orum Phocam, p. 479- 489). 

51. Among the amusements of the feast, a boy 
balanced, on his forehead, a pike or pole, twenty- 
four feet long, with a cross bar of two cubits a little 
below the top. ‘Iwo hoys, naked, though cinctured 
(campestratt), toyether, and singly, climbed, stood, 
played, descended, etc., ita me stupidum reddidit: 
utrum mirabilius nescio (p. 470 (Liutpr. Hist. vi. 
c. 4]). At another repast an homily of Chrysostom 
on the Acts of the Apostles was read clata voce non 
Latine (p. 483 [Murat. S. I. t. ii.]). 

52. Gala is not improbably derived from Cala, 
or Caloat, in Arabic a robe of honour (Reiske, 
Not. in Ceremon. p. 84). 

53. Hoduxpovitew is explained by ebdpnuifew (Co- 
din. c. 7 [c. 6, p. 53, ed. Bonn]; Ducange, Gloss. 
Griec. tom. i. p. 1199). 

54. KovoépBer Acous hurétpcouy Bio tpovp — Blxrwp 
ofs clpweo —— BnBnre Adunue "Nuwepdropes, hy potd- 
ros &vvos (Ceremon. c. 75, p. 215 [tom. i. p. 370, 
ed. Bonn]). The want of the Latin V obliged the 
Greeks to employ their 8; nor do they regard 
quantity. Till he recollected the true language, 
these strange sentences might puzzle a professor. 

55. WoAuxpovlfover Bapayyot, sard thy rarpwy kal 
ovror yAGooav abra&v, fryou ‘lyxdwiori (Codin. p. 
go [p. 57, ed. Bonn]). I wish he had preserved the 
words, however corrupt, of their English accla- 
mation. 

56. For all these ceremonies sec the professed 
work of Constantine Porphvrogenitus, with the 
notes, or rather dissertations, of his German edi- 
tors, Leich and Reiske. For the rank of the sfanding 
courticrs, p. 80 [ed. Lips.; tom. i. p. 136, ed. Bonn], 
not. 23, 62; for the adoration, except on Sundays, 
p. 95, 240 [p. 162, 414, ed. Bonn], not. 131; the 
processions, p. 2 [p. 5, ed. Bonn], etc., not. p. 3, 
etc.; the acclamations passim, not. 25, etc.; the 
factions and Hippodrome, p. 177-214 (c. 68 73, 
P. 303-369, ed. Bonn], not. 9, 93, etc.; the Gothic 
games, p. 221 |p. 381, ed. Bonn], not. 111; vintage, 
p. 217 [c. 78, p. 373, ed. Bonn}, not. 109: much 
more information is scattered over the work. 

57. Et privato Othoni nuper atque cadem di- 
centi nota adulatio (Tacit. Hist. i. 85). 

58. ‘The thirteenth chaptcr, de Administr “ione 
Imperii, may be explained and rectified by the 
Familie Byzantine of Ducange. 

59. Sequiturque nefas! A3gyptia conjuns (Vir- 
gil, Aneid viii. 686). Yet this Egyptian wife was 
the daughter of a long line of kings. Quid te mu- 
tavit? (says Antony in a private letter to Augustus) 
an quod reginam ineo? Uxor mea est (Sucton. in 
August. c. 69). Yet I much question (for I cannot 
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stay to inquire) whether the triumvir ever dared 
to celebrate his marriage either with Roman or 
Egyptian rites. 

60. Berenicem invitus invitam dimisit (Sue- 
tonius in ‘lito, c, 7). Have I observed elsewhere 
that this Jewish beauty was at this time above 
fifty years of age? The judicious Racine has most 
discreetly suppressed both her age and her country. 

61. Constantine was made to praise the ebyevela 
and zsepupaveia of the Franks, with whom he 
claimed a private and public alliance. The French 
writers (Isaac Casaubon in Dedicat. Polyhii) are 
highly delighted with these compliments. 

62. Constantine Porphyrogenitus (de Admini- 
strat. Imp. c. 26) exhibits a pedigree and Life of the 
illustrious king Hugo (xeptBXéxrov pryés Otywres). 
A more correct idea may be formed from the Crit- 
icism of Pagi, the Annals of Muratori, and the 
Abridgment of St. Marc. a.p. 925-946. 

63. After the mention of the three goddesses, 
Liutprand very naturally adds, et quoniam non 
rex solus iis abutebatur, earum nati ex incertir 
patribus originem ducunt (Hist. |. iv. c. 6): for the 
marriage of the younger Bertha, sce Hist. |. v. c. 5; 
for the incontinence of the elder, dulcis exercitio 
Hymenai, |. ii. c. 15; for the virtues and vices of 
Hugo, I. iii. c. 5. Yet it must not be forgot that the 
bishop of Cremona was a lover of scandal. 

64. Licet illa Imperatrix Greeca sibi et aliis fuis- 
set satis utilis et optima, etc., is the preamble of an 
inimical writer, apud Pagi, tom. iv. a.D. 989, No. 
3. Her marriage and principal actions may be 
found in Muratori, Pagi, and St. Marc, under the 
proper years. 

65. Cedrenus, tom. ii. p. 699 [p. 444, ed. Bonn]; 
Zonaras, tom. ii. p. 221 [I. xvii. c. 7]; Elmacin, 
Hist. Saracenica, I. iii. c. 6; Nestor apud Levesque, 
tom. ii. p. 112; Pagi, Critica, a.p. 987, No. 6: a 
singular concourse! Wolodomir and Anne are 
ranked ainong the saints of the Russian church. 
Yet we know his vices, and are ignorant of her 
virtues. 

66. Henricus Primus duxit uxorem Scythicam 
{et} Russam, filiam regis Jeroslai. An embassy of 
bishops was sent into Russia, and the father gra- 
tanter filiam cum multis donis misit. ‘This event 
happened in the year 1051. See the passages of the 
original chronicles in Bouquet’s Historians of 
France (tom. xi. p. 29, 159, 161, 319, 384, 481). 
Voltaire might wonder at this alliance; but he 
should not have owned his ignorance of the coun- 
try, religion, etc., of Jeroslaus—a name so con- 
spicuous in the Russian annals. 

67. A vonstitution of Leo the Philosopher 
(Ixxviii.) ne senatus-consulta amplius fiant, speaks 
the language of naked despotism, é od ré peorapxop 
Kpatos TH TovTray G&vnrrat dtoianow, cal Gaatpor xai 
paracoy td Expnorow perd trav xpelay rape xoutvwr 
ouvaxreg@at. 

68, Codinus (de Officiis, c. xvii. p. 120, 121 [p. 
87, ed. Bonn]) gives an idea of this oath, so strong 
to the church, mriards cal yrfavos Setdos xal vids rhs 
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dylas éxxAnocas, 8o weak to the people, xal dxéxecOas 
diver xal dxpurnpracpady nai riv duolwv robrois xara 
76 Buvaréy. 

69. If we listen to the threats of Nicephorus to 
the ambassador of Otho, Nec est in mari domino 
tuo classium numerus. Navigantium fortitudo mihi 
soli inest, qui eum classibus aggrediar, bello mari- 
timas ejus civitates demoliar; et que flumitibus 
sunt vicina redigam in favillam. (Liutprand in 
Legat. ad Nicephorum Phocam, in Muratori 
Scriptores Rerum Italicarum, tom. ii. pars. i. p 
481). He observes, in another placc, qui cxteris 
prestant Venetici sunt et Amalphitani. 

40. Nec ipsa capiet eum (the emperor Otho) in 
quA ortus est pauper et pellicea Saxonia: pecunia 
qua pollemus omnes nationes super cum invita- 
bimus; et quasi Keramicum [id est, vas fictile] con- 
fringemus (Liutprand in Legat. p. 487). The two 
books, de Administrando Imperio, perpetually in- 
culcate the same policy. 

#1, The nineteenth chapter of the Tactics of 
Leo (Meurs. Opera, tom. vi. p. 825-848), which is 
given more correct from a manuscript of Gudius, 
by the laborious Fabricius (Biblioth. Grac. tom. 
vi. p. 372-379), relates to the Naumacha or naval 
war. 

92. Even of fifteen and sixteen rows of oars, in 
the navy of Demetrius Poliorcetes. These were for 
real use: the forty rows of Ptolemy Philadelphus 
were applied to a floating palace, whose tonnage, 
according to Dr. Arbuthnot (Iables of Ancient 
Coins, etc. p. 231-236), is compared as 43% to 1, 
with an English 100-gun ship. 

73. The Dromones of Leo, etc., are so clearly 
described with two tier of oars, that I must censure 
the version of Meursius and Fabricius, who per- 
vert the sense by a blind attachment to the classic 
appellation of Triremes. The Byzantinc historians 
are sometimes guilty of the same inaccuracy. 

74. Constantin. Porphyrogen. in Vit. Basil. c. 
xi. p. 185. He calmly praises the stratagem as a 
BovAiy cuverqy xal copy; but the sailing round Pelo- 
ponnesus is described by his terrified fancy as a 
circumnavigation of a thousand miles. 

75. The Continuator of Theophanes (I. iv. p. 
122, 123 [p. 197, ed. Bonn]}) names the successive 
stations, the castle of Lulum near Tarsus, Mount 
Argeus, Isamus, A®gilus, the hill of Mamas, Cyr- 
isus, Mocilus, the hill of Auxentius, the sun-dial of 
the Pharus of the great palace. He affirms that the 
news were transmitted é dxape, in an indivisible 
moment of time. Miserable amplification, which, 
by saying too much, says nothing. How much 
more forcible and instructive v ould have been the 
definition of three, or six or twelve hours! 

76. See the Ccremoniale of Constantine Porphy- 
rogenitus, |. ii. c. 44, p. 376-392 [tom. i. p. 651, 
sqq., ed. Bonn]. A critical reader will discern some 
inconsistencies in different parts of this account; 
but they are not more obscure or more stubborn 
than the establishment and effectives, the present 
and fit for duty, the rank and file and the priate, 
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of a modern return, which retain in proper hands 
the knowledge of these profitable mysteries. 

97. See the fifth, sixth, and seventh chapters, 
gxepl Srrdwy, wept drAlcews, and wepl yusvaclas, in 
the Tactics of Leo, with the corresponding pas- 
sages in those of Constantine. 

478. They observe rijs yap rotelas ravredas dued- 
nbelons.. . év rots Pwyalas ra roAAd viv elwhe chad- 
para, yéverOa. (Leo, Tactic. p. 581 [c. vi. § 5}; Con- 
stantin. p. 1216). Yet such were not the maxims of 
the Greeks and Romans, who despised the loose 
and distant practice of archery. 

4q. Compare the passages of the Tactics, p. 669 
and 721, and the twelfth with the cighteenth 
chapter. 

80. In the preface to his Tactics, Leo very freely 
deplores the loss of discipline and the calamities of 
the times, and repeats, without scruple (Proem. p. 
357), the reproaches of duivea, dratia, dyupvacta, 
deAfa etc., nor does it appear that the same 
censures were Iess deserved in the next generation 
by the disciples of Constantine. 

81. See in the Ceremonial (I. ii. c. 19, p. 353 
(tom. i. p. 610, sg., ed. Bonn]) the form of the em- 
peror’s trampling on the necks of the captive Sara- 
cens, while the singers chanted “‘ Thou hast made 
my enemies my footstool!’ and the people shouted 
forty times the kyrie elcison. 

82. Leo observes (Tactic. p. 668) that a fair 
open battle against any nation whatsoever is 
émeopares and tweacvduvdv: the words are strong, 
and the remark is truce; yet if such had been the 
opinion of the old Romans, Leo had never reigned 
on the shores of the Thracian Bosphorus. 

83. Zonaras (tom. ii. |. xvi. [c. 25] p. 202, 203) 
and Cedrenus (Compead. p. 668 [p. 658, ed. Par.; 
tom. ii. p. 369, ed. Bonn]), who relate the design 
of Nicephorus, must unfortunately apply the epi- 
thet of yevvalws to the opposition of the patriarch. 

84. [he cighth chapter of the tactics of the dif- 
ferent nations is the most historical and useful of 
the whole collection of Leo. ‘The manners and 
arms of the Saracens (Tactic. p. 809-817, and a 
fragment from the Medicean MS. in the preface 
of the sixth volume of Mcursius) the Roman em- 
peror was too frequently called upon to study. 

85. Wavrds d¢ xal xanod Epyou rév Ocdv elvas alrcov 
brorlGevrar, kal woXeuors xalpew Aéyoucs Tov Ocdv, Tov 
dvacxopalfovra 2yvy 7a Tovs wodéuous GéXovra. Leon, 
Tactic, p. 809 [c. 18, § 111). 

86. Liutprand (p. 484, 485) relates and inter- 
prets the oracles of the Greeks and Saracens, in 
which, after the fashion of prophecy, the past is 
clear and historical, the future is dark, cnigmatical, 
and erroneous. From this boundary of light and 
shade an impartial criti¢ may commonly determine 
the date of the composition. 

87. ‘he sense of this distinction is expressed by 
Abulpharagius (Dynast, p. 2, 62, 101); but I can- 
not recollect the passagé in which it is conveyed by 
this lively apophthegm. 

88, Ex Francis, quo homine tam Latinos quam 
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‘Teutones comprchendit, ludum habuit (Liutprand 
in Legat. ad Imp. Nicephorum, p. 483, 484). This 
extension of the name may be confirmed from 
Constantine (de Administrando Imperio, 1. ii. c. 
24, 28) and Eutychius (Annal. tom. i. p. 55, 56), 
who both lived before the Crusades. ‘Che testi- 
monies of Abulpharagius (Dynast. p. 69) and 
Abulfeda (Prafat. ad Geograph.) are more recent. 

89. On this subject of ecclesiastical and bene- 
ficiary discipline, Father ‘Thomassin (tom. iii. 1. i. 
Cc. 40, 45, 46, 47) may be usefully consulted. A gen- 
eral law of Charlemagne exempted the bishops 
from personal service; but the opposite practice, 
which prevailed from the ninth to the fifteenth 
century, is countenanced by the example or silence 
of saints and doctors. ... You justify your cow- 
ardice by the holy canons, says Ratherius of Ve- 
rona; the canons likewise forbid you to whore, and 
yet— 

go. In the eighteenth chapter of his Tactics, the 
emperor Leo has fairly stated the military vices 
and virtucs of the Franks (whom Meursius ridicu- 
lously translates by Galls) and the Lombards or 
Langobards. See likewise the twenty-sixth Dis- 
sertation of Muratori de Antiquitatibus Italie 
medii /Evi. 

gt. Momini tui milites (says the proud Niceph- 
orus) equitandi ignari, pedestris pugn sunt inscii: 
scutorum magnitudo, loricarum gravitudo, en- 
sium longitudo, galearumque pondus neutrd parte 
pugnare cos sinit; ac subridens, impedit, inquit, et 
eos gastrimargia, hoc est ventris ingluvies, etc. 
Liutprand in Legat. p. 480, 481. 

q2. In Saxonia certo scio . . . decentius ensibus 
pugnare quam calamis et prius mortem obire 
quam hostibus terga dare (Liutprand, p. 482). 

93. Poayyol rolvvy xai AoylBapdat Ad-you éXevOepias 
wept roAdov rocovvrat, GAN’ ol uev AoyiBapdor rd wAéov 
THs Toalrys a&perns viv dwaderay. Leonis ‘lac- 
tica, c. 18, p. 804, The emperor Leo died a.D. 911: 
an historical poem, which ends in 916, and appears 
to have been composed in 940, by a native of 
Venetia, discriminates in these verses the manners 
of Italv and France: 

———Quid inertia bello 
Pectora (Ubertus ait) duris praxtenditis armis, 
O Itali? Potius vobis sacra pocula cordi; 
Sxpius ect stomachuin nitidis laxare saginis 
Elatasque domos rutilo fulcire metallo. 
Non eadem Gallos similis vel cura remordet; 
Vicinas quibus est studium devincere terras, 
Depressumgue larem spoliis hinc inde coactis 
Sustentare—— 
(Anonym. Carmen Panegyricum de Laudibus 
Berengarii Augusti, |. ii. in Muratori Script. Rerum 
Italic. tom. ii. pars i. p. 395). 

94. Justinian, says the historian Agathias (1. v. 
p. 157 (ed. Par.; p. 306, ed. Bonn]), xparos ‘Pwpxalwy 
abroxparwp évéyarl re nal mpdyyuars. Yet the spe- 
cific title of Empcror of the Romans was not used 
at Constantinople till it had been claimed by the 
French and German cmperors of old Rome. 
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95. Constantine Manasses reprohates this de- 

sign in his barbarous verse: 

Thy wodey thy Baglreav droxocphoat Oédwy, 

Kal rhv dpxqv xaploacba ri rpreprédy ‘Poup, 
‘Qs efres GBpooréNcrov dxoxocphca vipdny, 
Kal ypabvy rua rpixépuvov &s xdpnyv wpaloe: 

[v. 3836, p. 165, ed. Bonn.] 
and it is confirmed by Theophanes, Zonaras, Ce- 
drenus, and the Historia Miscella: voluit in urbem 
Romam Imperium transferre (1. xix. p. 137, in 
tom. i. pars i. of the Scriptores Rer. Ital. of 
Muratori). ' 

g6. Paul. Diacon. 1. v. c. 11, p. 480; Anastasius 
in Vitis Pontificum, in Muratori’s Collection, tom. 
ill, pars i. p. 141. 

97. Consult the preface of Ducange (ad Gloss. 
Grec. medii Alvi) and the Novels of Justinian 
(vii. Ixvi.). The Greek Janguage was olvos, the 
Latin was warpws to himself, xcupeararos to the 
rokttelas oxyua, the system of government. 

98. Ob phy adAd cal Aarivexh és cal Ppacts doére 
Tous vouous apt xrovoa robs ovveivas rabrny un divapévous 
loxupas drereixieve (Matth. Blastares, Hist. Juris, 
apudd Fabric. Biblioth. Grac. tom. xii. p. 369 (ed. 
Hamb. 1724]). The Code and Pandects (the latter 
by Lhalelzus) were translated in the time of Jus- 
tinian (p. 358, 366). ‘Theophilus, one of the orig- 
inal triumvirs, has left an elegant, though diffuse, 
paraphrase of the Institutes. On the other hand, 
Julian, antecessor of Constantinople (a.p. 570), 
120 Novellas Grzcas eleganti Latinitate donavit 
(Heineccius, Hist. J. R. p. 396) for the use of Italy 
and Africa. 

go. Abulpharagius assigns the seventh Dynasty 
to the Franks or Romans, the eighth to the Greeks, 
the ninth to the Arabs. A tempore Augusti Carsaris 
donec imperaret Tiberius Cesar spatio circiter 
annorum 600 fucrunt (Imperatores C. P. Pat icii, ct 
priecipua pars exercitis Roman [1.¢. Franci|: extra 
quod, consiliarii, scribe et populus, omnes Graeci 
fuerunt: deinde regnum etiam Grecanicum fac- 
tum est (p. 95, vers. Pocock). ‘The Christian and 
ecclesiastical studics of Abulpharagius gave him 
some advantage over the more ignorant Moslems. 

100. Primus ex Gracorum genere in Imperio 
confirmatus est; or, according to another MS. ef 
Paulus Diaconus (I. iii. c. 15, p. 443), in Grae 
corum Imperio. 

101. Quia linguaim, mores, vestesque mutistis, 
putavit Sanctissimus Papa (an audacious irony), 
ita vobis displicere Romanorum nomen. His nun- 
cios, rogabant Nicephorum Imperatorem Grz- 
corum, ut cum Othone Imperatore Romanorum 
aimicitiam faceret (Liutprand in Legatione, p. 486). 

102, By Laonicus Chalcocondyles, who survived 
the last siege of Constantinople, the account is 
thus stated (1. i. p. 3 [p. 6, ed. Bonn]). Constantine 
transplanted his Latins of Italy to a Greek city of 
Thrace: they adopted the language and manners 
of the natives, who were confounded with them 
under the name of Romans. The kings of Con- 
stantinople, says the historian, éxi rq@ odds abrods 
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Pwpaler Bacrdrets re xal abroxpéropas ceurvivecOar 
a&zonadery, ‘EAAfvwr 62 Bactrets obxéirs obdanz 
a&tcody. 

103. See Ducange (C. P. Christiana, 1. ii. p. 
150, 151), who collects the testimonies, not of ‘The- 
ophanes, but at least of Zonaras (tom. ii. 1. xv. [c. 
3] p. 104), Cedrenus (p. 454 [tom. i. p. 795, 59-3 
ed. Bonn]), Michael Glycas (p. 281 [p. 522, ed. 
Bonn]), Constantine Manasses (p. 87 [v. 4257, p. 
182, ed. Bonn)). After refuting the absurd charge 
against the emperor, Spanhcim (Hist. Imaginum, 
p. 99-111), like a true advocate, proceeds to doubt 
or deny the reality of the fire, and almost of the 
library. 

104. According to Malchus (apud Zonar. 1. xiv. 
p. 53), this Homer was burnt in the time of Basil- 
iscus. The MS. might be renewed—but on a ser- 
pent’s skin? Most strange and incredible! 

105. The ddoyla of Zonaras, the aypla xal dpzadla 
of Cedrenus, are strong words, perhaps not ill- 
suited to these reigns. 

106. See Zonaras (I. xvi. [c. 4] p. 160, 161) and 
Cedrenus (p. 549, 550 [tom. ii. p. 168, sqq., ed. 
Bonn]). Like Friar Bacon, the philosopher Leo has 
been transformed by ignorance into a conjurer; 
yet not so undeservedly, if he be the author of the 
oracles more commonly ascribed to the empcror of 
the same name. The physics of Leo in MS. are in 
the library of Vienna (Fabricius, Biblioth. Grzc, 
tom. vi. p. 366; tom. xii. p. 781). Quiescant! 

107. The ecclesiastical and literary character of 
Photius is copiously discussed by Hanckius (de 
Scriptoribus Byzant. p. 269-396) and Fabricius. 

108. Els ‘Acavplous can only mean Bagdad, the 
seat of the caliph; and the relation of his embassy 
might have been curious and instructive. But how 
did he procure his books? A library so numerous 
could neither be found at Bagdad, ngr transported 
with his baggage, nor preserved in his memory. 
Yet the last, however incredible, seems to be af- 
firmed by Photius himself, dcas abrév 9 pvqyn 
d&:éowte. Camusat (Hist. Critique des Journaux, p. 
87-94) gives a good account of the Myriobiblon. 

109. Of these modern Grecks, sce the respective 
articles in the Bibliotheca Greca of Fabricius; a 
laborious work, yet susceptible of a better mcthod 
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and many improvements: of Eustathius (tom. i p. 
289-292, 306-329), of the Pselli (a diatribe of Leo 
Allatius, ad calcem tom. v.), of Constantine Por- 
phyrogenitus (tom. vi. p. 486-509), and of John 
Strobeus (tom. viii. 665-728), of Suidas (tom. ix. 
p. 620-827), John Tzetzes (tom. xii. p. 245-273). 
Mr. Harris, in his Philological Arrangements, opus 
senile, has given a sketch of this Byzantine learn- 
ing (p. 287-300). 

110. From obscure and hearsay evidence, Ge- 
rard Vossius (de Poctis Grecis, c. 6) and Le Clere 
(Bibliotheque Choisie, tom. xix. p. 285) mention a 
commentary of Michael Psellus on twenty-four 
plays of Menander, still extant in MS. at Con- 
stantinople. Yet such classic studies seem incom- 
patible with the gravity or dulness of a schoolman 
who pored over the categories (de Psellis, p. 42); 
and Michael has probably been confounded with 
Homerus Sellius, who wrote arguments to the 
comedies of Menander. In the tenth century 
Suidas quotes fifty plays, but he often transcribes 
the old scholiast of Aristophanes. 

111. Anna Comnena may boast of her Greek 
style (rd ‘EAAnvl {ey és &xpov éorovéaxvia), and Zo- 
naras, her contemporary, but not her flatterer, 
may add with truth, yAdrrap elyev dxprBds ‘Arrixl- 
fovgav, ‘Lhe princess was conversant with the art- 
ful dialogues of Plato, and had studied the rerpaaris, 
or quaduum of astrology, geometry, arithmetic, 
and music (see her preface to the Alexiad, with 
Ducange’s notes). 

112. To censure the Byzantine taste, Ducange 
(Prefat. Gloss. Gree. p. 17) strings the authorities 
of Aulus Gellius, Jerom, Petronius, George Ham- 
artolus, Longinus, who give at once the precept 
and the example. = 

113. Vhe versus polstici, those common prostitutes, 
as, from thcir easiness, they are styled by [.co 
Allatius, usually consist of fifteen syllables. ‘They 
are used by Constantine Manasses, John ‘[zetzes, 
etc. (Ducange, Gloss. Latin. tom. iii. p. i. p. 345, 
346, edit. Basil. 1762). 

114. As St. Bernard of the Latin, so St. John 
Damascenus, in the cighth century, is revered as 
the last father of the Greek, church. 

115. Hume’s Essays, vol. i. p. 125. 


Chapter LIV 


1. Lhe errors and virtues of the Paulicians are 
weighed, with his usual judgment and candour, 
by the learned Mosheim (Hist. &cclesiast. seculum 
ix. p. 311, etc.). He draws his original intelligence 
from Photius (contra Manichzos, ]. i.) and Peter 
Siculus (Hist. Manichzorum). The first of these 
accounts has not fallen into my hands; the second, 
which Mosheim prefers, I have read in a Latin 
version inserted in the Maxima Bibliotheca Pa- 
trum (tom. xvi. p. 754-764) from the edition of the 
Jesuit Raderus (Ingolstadii, 1604, in 4to). 


2.In the time of Theodorct, the diocese of 
Cyrrhus, in Syria, contained cight hundred vil- 
lages, Of these, two were inhabited by Arians and 
Eunomians, and cight by Marciontes, whom the 
laborious bishop reconciled to the Catholic church 
(Dupin, Biblioth. Ecclésiastiquc, tom. iv. p. 81, 
82) 


3. Nobis profanis ista (sacra Fvangelia) legere non 
licet sacerdotibus duntaxat, was the first scruple of 
a Catholic when he was advised to read the Bible 
(Petr. Sicul. p. 761). 
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4. In rejecting the second Epistle of St. Peter, the 
Paulicians are justified by some of the most re- 
spectable of the ancients and moderns (sec Wet- 
stein ad loc., Simon, Hist. Critique du Nouveau 
‘Testament, c. 17). ‘They likewise overlooked the 
Apocalypse (Petr. Sicul. p. 756); but as such neg- 
lect is not imputed as a crime, the Greeks of the 
ninth century must have been careless of the 
credit and honour of the Revelations. 

5. This contention, which has not escaped the 
malice of Porphyry, supposes some error and 
passion in one or both of the apostles. By Chrysos- 
tom, Jerome, and Erasmus, it is represented as a 
sham quarrel, a pious fraud, for the benefit of the 
Gentiles and the correction of the Jews (Middle- 
ton’s Works, vol. ii. p. 1-20). 

6. Those who are curious of this heterodox li- 
brary may consult the researches of Beausobre 
(Hist. Critique du Manichéisme, tom. i. p. 305- 
437). Even in Africa, St. Austin could describe the 
Manichzan books, tam multi, tam grandes, tam 
pretiosi codices (contra Faust. xiii. 14); but he 
adds, without pity, Incendite omnes illas mem- 
branas: and his advice has been rigorously followed. 

4. Lhe six capital errors of the Paulicians are 
defined by Peter Siculus (p. 756) with much preju- 
dice and passion. 

8. Primum illorum axioma est, duo rerum esse 
principia; Deum malum et Deum bonun, alium- 
que hujus mundi conditorem et principem, et 
alium futuri zvi (Petr. Sicul. p. 756). 

g. Two learned critics, Beausobre (Hist. Cri- 
tique du Manichéisme, 1. i. iv. v. vi.) and Mosheim 
(Institut. Hist. Eccles. and de Rebus Christianis 
ante Constantinum, sec. i. ii. ili.), have labourcd 
to explore and discriminate the various systems of 
the Gnostics on the subject of the two principles. 

10. The countries between the Euphrates and 
the Halys were possessed above 350 years by the 
Medes (Herodot. I. i. c. 103) and Persians; and 
the kings of Pontus were of the royal race of the 
Achemenides (Sallust. Fragment, |]. iii. with the 
French supplement and notes of the President de 
Brosses). 

11. Most probably founded by Pompey after 
the conquest of Pontus. ‘This Colonia, on the Lycus 
above Neo-Cesarea, is named by the ‘Turks Cou- 
leihisar, or Chonac, a populous town in a strong 
country (D’Anville, Géographie Ancienne, tom. ii. 
p. 34; Tourncfort, Voyage du Levant, tom. ili. 
lettre xxi. p. 293). 

12, Lhe temple of Bellona, at Comana in Pontus, 
was a powerful and wealthy foundation, and the 
high priest was respected as the second person in 
the kingdom. As the sacerdotal office had been 
occupied by his mother’s family, Strabo (I. xii. p. 
809, 835, 836, 837 [p. 535, 557» 599-, ed. Casaub.]) 
dwells with peculiar complacency on the temple, 
the worship, and festival, which was twice ccle- 
brated every year. But the Bellona of Pontus had 
the features and character of the goddess, not of 
war, but of love. 
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13. Gregory, bishop of Neo-Czsarea (A.D. 240- 
265), surnamed Thaumaturgus, or the Wonder- 
worker. A hundred years afterwards, the history 
or romance of his life was composed by Gregory of 
Nyssa, his namesake and countryman, the brother 
of the great St. Basil. 

14. Hoc czterum ad sua egregia facinora, divini 
atque orthodoxi Imperatores addiderunt, ut Man- 
ichzos Montanosque capitali puniri sententia ju- 
berent, eorumque libros, quocunque in loco in- 
venti essent, flammis tradi; quod siquis uspiam 
eosdem occultasse deprehenderetur, hunc euhdem 
morits poene addici, ejusque bona in fiscum inferri 
(Petr. Sicul. p. 759). What more could bigotry 
and persecution desire? 

15. It should scem that the Paulicians allowed 
themselves some latitude of equivocation and 
mental reservation, till the Catholics discovered 
the pressing questions which reduced them to the 
alternative of apostacy or martyrdom (Petr. Sicul. 
p. 760). 

16, The persecution is told by Petrus Siculus (p. 
579-763) with satisfaction and pleasantry. Justus 
justa persolvit. Simeon was not reros but «ijros (the 
pronunciation of the two vowels must have been 
nearly the same), a great whale that drowned the 
mariners who mistook him for an island. See like- 
wise Cedrenus (p. 432-435 (tom. i. p. 756-761, ed. 
Bonn)). 

17. Petrus Siculus (p. 763, 764), the continuator 
of Theophanes (Liv. c. 4 [c. 16], p. 103, 104 [p. 
165 -167, ed. Bonn]), Cedrenus (p. 541, 542, 545 
[tom. ii. p. 153 s9q.]), and Zonaras (tom. ii. 1. xvi. 
[c. 2] p. 156), describe the revolt and exploits of 
Carbeas and his Paulicians. 

18. Otter (Voyage en Turquie et en Perse, tom. 
ii.) is probably the only Frank who has visited the 
independent barbarians of ‘Tephrice, now Div- 
rigni, from whom he fortunatcly escaped in the 
train of a Turkish officer. 

19. In the history of Chrysocheir, Genesius 
(Chron. p. 67-70, edit. Venet.) has exposed the 
nakedness of the empire. Constantine Porphyro- 
genitus (in Vit. Basil. c. 37-43, p. 166-171 [p. 
266-276, ed. Bonn)) has displayed the glory of his 
grandfather. Cedrenus (p. 570-573 [tom. ii. p. 
209-212, ed. Bonn]) is without their passions or 
their knowledge. 

20. LvvarepapdrOn xaca } dvOoica rays Tedprats 
eVavdpia [p. 212}. How elcgant is the Greek tongue, 
even in the mouth of Cedrenus! 

21. Copronymus transported his ovyyerets here- 
tics; and thus érxAarivén } alpeois rOr DavAcxiardr, 
says Cedrenus (p. 463 [tom. ii. p. 10, ed. Bonn)), 
who has copied the annals of ‘Theophanes. 

22, Petrus Siculus, who resided nine months at 
Tephrice (a.p. 870) for the ransom of captives (p. 
764), was informed of their intended mission, and 
addressed his preservative, the Historia Mani- 
cheorum, to the new archbishop of the Bulgarians 
(p. 754). 

23. The colony of Paulicians and Jacobites 
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transplanted by John Zimiscces (a.p. 970) from 
Armenia to Thrace is mentioned by Zonaras (tom. 
ii, 1. xvii. [c. 1] p. 209) and Anna Comnena 
(Alexiad, |. xiv. p. 450, etc. (ed. Par. 1651]). 

24. ‘The Alexiad of Anna Comnena (I. v. p. 131 
[t. i. p. 232, cd. Bonn], |. vi. p. 154, 155 [p. 272 sq, 
ed. Bonn], |. xiv. p. 450-457 /ed. Par. 1651), with 
the Annotations of Ducange) records the trans- 
actions of her apostolic father with the Mani- 
chzxans whose abominable heresy she was desirous 
of refuting. 

25. Basil, a monk, and the author of the Bogo- 
miles, a sect of Gnostics who soon vanished (Anna 
Comnena, Alexiad, 1. xv. p. 486-494 [ed. Par.]; 
Mosheim, Hist. Ecclesiastica, p. 420). 

26. Matt. Paris, Hist. Major, p. 267. ‘This pas- 
sage of our English historian is alleged by Ducange 
in an excellent note on Villehardouin (No. 208), 
who found the Paulicians at Philippopolis the 
friends of the Bulgarians. 

27. See Marsigli, Stato Militare dell’ Imperio 
Ottomano, p. 24. 

28. ‘The introduction of the Paulicians into Italy 
and France is amply discussed by Muratori (An- 
tiquitat. Italie medii Evi, tom. v. dissert. lx. p. 
81 -152) and Mosheim (p. 379-382, 419-422). Yet 
both have overlooked a curious passage of William 
the pulian, who clearly describes them in a battle 
between the Greeks and Normans, a.p. 1040 (in 
Muratori, Script. Rerum Ital. tom. v. p. 256): 

Cum Greecis aderant quidam, quos pessimus 
error 
Fecerat amentes, et ab ipso nomen habebant. 
But he is so ignorant of their doctrine as to make 
them a kind of Sabellians or Patripassians. 

29. Bulgari, Boulgres, Bougres, a national apella- 
tion, has been applied by the French as a term of 
reproach to usurers and unnaturalesinners, ‘The 
Paterm, or Patelini, has been made to signify a 
smooth and flatterirfg hypocrite, such as [ Arocat 
Patelin of that original and pleasant farce (Du- 
cange, Gloss. Latinitat. medii et infimi Atvi). ‘The 
Manichaans were likewise natincd Cathari, or the 
pure, by corruption, Gazari, etc. 

go. Of the laws, crusade, and persecution against 
the Albigeois, a just, though general, idea is ex- 
pressed by Mosheim (p. 447- 481). The detail may 
be found in the ecclesiastical historians, ancient 
and modern, Catholics and P1 otestants; and among 
these Fleury is the most impartial and moderate. 

31. The Acts (Liber Sentcntiarum) of the In- 
quisition of Toulouse (A.p. 1307-1323) have been 
published by Limborch (Amgtelodami, 1692), 
with a previous History of the Inquisition in gen- 
eral. ‘hey deserved a more learned and critical 
editor. As we must not calumniate even Satan, or 
the Holy Office, I will observe that, of a list of 
criminals which fills ninetcen folin pages, only fif- 
teen men and four women were delivered to the 
secular arm. 

32. The opinions and proceedings of the re- 
forme1s ace exposed in the second purt of the gen- 
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eral history of Mosheim; but the balance, which 
he has held with so clear an eye and so steady a 
hand, begins to incline in favour of his Lutheran 
brethren. 

33. Under Edward VI. our reformation was 
more hold and perfect: but in the fundamental 
articles of the church of England, a strong and 
explicit declaration against the real preseauce was 
obliterated in the original copy, to please the 
people, or the Lutherans, or Queen Elizabeth 
(Burnet’s History of the Reformation, vol. ii. p. 
82, 128, 302). 

34. “‘Had it not been for such men as Luther 
and myself,” said the fanatic Whiston to Halley 
the philosopher, ‘“‘you would now be kneeling be- 
fore an image of St. Winifred.” 

35. The article of Servet in the Dictionnaire Cri- 
tique of Chauffepié is the best account which I 
have seen of this shameful transaction. Sec likewise 
the Abbé d’Ar tigny, Nouveaux Mémoires d’His- 
toire, ctc., tom. ii. p. 55-154. 

36. I am more deeply scandalised at the single 
execution of Servetus than at the hecatombs which 
have blazed in the Auto da Fes of Spain and 
Portugal. 1. The zeal of Calvin seems to have been 
envenomed by personal malice, and perhaps envy. 
He accused his adversary before their common 
enemics, the judges of Vienne, and betrayed, for 
his destruction, the sacred trust of a private corres- 
pondence. 2. The deed of cruelty was not varnished 
by the pretence of danger to the church or state. 
In his passage through Geneva Servetus was a 
harmless stranger, who neither preached, nor 
printed, nor made proselytes. 3. A Catholic inquis- 
itor yiclds the same obedience which he requires, 
but Calvin violated the golden rule of doing as he 
would be done by; a rule which I read in a moral 
treatise of Isocratcs (in Nicocle, tom. i. p. 93, edit. 
Battie), four hundred years before the publication 
of the Gospel. “A racyovres tb’ érépwv épy!Ceade, 
Tavra tots dAdves 7 Toretre.”” 

37. See Burnet, vol. ii. p. 84-86. The sense ancl 
humanity of the young king were oppressed by 
the authority of the primate. 

38. Erasmus may be considered as the father of 
rational theology. After a slumber of a hundred 
ycars, it was revived by the Arminians of Holland, 
Grotius, Limborch, and Le Clerc: in England by 
Chillingworth, the latitudinarians of Cambridge 
(Burnet, Hist. of own ‘Vimes, vol. i. p. 261-268, 
octavo edition), ‘Tillotson, Clarke, Hoadley, etc. 

39. [ am sorry to observe that the three writers 
of the last age, by whom the rights of tolcration 
have been so nobly defended, Bayle, Leibnitz, and 
Locke, are all laymen and philosophers. 

4o. See the excellent chapter of Sir William 
Temple on the Religion of the United Provinces. 
I am not satisfied with Grotius (de Rebus Belgicis, 
Annal. 1. i. p. 13, 14, edit. in 12mo), who approves 
the Imperial laws of persecution, and only con- 
demns the bloody tribunal of the Inquisition, 

41. Sir William Blackstone (Commentaries, vol. 
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iv. p. 53, 54) explains the law of England as it was 
fixed at the Revolution. ‘The exceptions of Papists, 
and of those who deny the ‘lrinity, would still 
leave a tolerable scope for persecution, if the na- 
tional spirit were not more effectual than a hun- 
dred statutes. 
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42. I shall recommend to public animadversion 
two passages in Dr. Priestley which betray the 
ultimate tendency of his opinions. At the first of 
these (Hist. of the Corruptions of Christianity, vol 
1. p. 275, 276) the priest, at the second (vol. ii. p. 
483) the inevistrute, may tremble! 


Chapter LV 


1. All the passages of the Byzantine history 
which relate to the barbarians are compiled, 
methodised, and transcribed, in a Latin version, 
by the laborious John Gotthelf Stritter, in his 
“Memoria Populorum, ad Danulium, Pontum 
Euxinum, Paludem Mirotidem, Caucasum, Mare 
Caspium, et inde inagis ad Septemtriones inco- 
lentium.” Petropoli, 1771-1779; in four tomes, or 
six volumes, in 4to. But the fashion has not en- 
hanced the price of these raw materials. 

2. Hist. vol. v. p. 8. 

3. ‘Theophanes, p. 296-299 (tom. i. p. 544-550, 
cd. Bonn]; Anastasius, p. 113; Nicephorus, C. P. 
p. 22, 23. ‘Theophanes places the old Bulgaria on 
the banks of the Atell or Volga; but he deprives 
himse!f of all geographical credit by discharging 
that river into the Luxine Sea. 

4. Paul. Diacon. de Gestis Langobard. |. v. c. 
29, p. 881, 882. ‘The apparent difference between 
the Lombard historian and the above-mentioned 
Greeks is easily reconciled by Camillo Pellegrino 
(de Ducati Beneventano, dissert. vii. in the Scrip- 
tores Rerum Ital. tom. v. p. 186, 187) and Beretti 
(Chorograph. Italia medii Aévi. p. 273, etc.). ‘This 
Bulgarian colony was planted in a vacant district 
of Samnium, and learned the Latin without for- 
getting their native language. 

5. These provinces of the Greek idiom and cm- 
pire are assigned to the Bulgarian kingdom in the 
dispute of ecclesiastical jurisdiction between the 
patriarchs of Rome and Constantinople (Baronius, 
Annal. Eccles. a.p. 869, No. 75). 

6. ‘Vhe situation and royalty of Lychnidus, or 
Achrida, are clearly expressed in Cedrenus (p. 713 
tom. ii. p. 468, ed. Bonn]). ‘The removal of an 
archbishop or patriarch from Justinianea prima to 
Lychnidus, and at length to ‘lernovo, has pro- 
duced some perplexity in the ideas or language of 
the Greeks (Nicephorus Gregoras, 1. ii. c. 2, p. 14, 
15 [tom. i. p. 27, ed. Bonn); ‘Vhomassin, Discipline 
de l Eglise, tom. i. |. i. c. 19, 23); and a 'renchman 
(D’Anville) is more accurately skilled in the geog- 
raphy of their own country (Hist. de PAcadémie 
des Inscriptions, tom. xxxi.). : 

7. Chalcocondyles, a competent judre, affir 
the identity of the language of the Dalmatians, 
Bosnians, Servians, Bulgarians, Poles (de Rebus 
‘Turcisis, 1. x. p. 283 fed. Par.; p. 530, ed. Bonn), 
and elscwhere of the Bohemians (I. ii. p. 38 [p. 73, 
ed. Bonn]). ‘The sane author has marked the sep- 
arate idiom of the Hungarians, |Gibbon’s assertion 


that the Bulgarians are Slavonic in origin contra- 
dicts his statement in chapter xlii., where he had 
correctly identified the Bulgarians and the Huns 
as belonging to the Turkish and not to the Sila. 
vonic race. ] 

8. Sce the work of John Christopher de Jordan, 
de Originibus Sclavicis, Vindobonz, 1745, in four 
parts, or two volumes in folio. His collections and 
researches are useful to elucidate the antiquities of 
Bohemia and the adjacent countries; but his plan 
is narrow, his style barbarous, his criticism shallow, 
and the Aulic counsellor is not frec from the preju- 
dic& of a Bohemian. [The Wallachians are a Ro- 
mance people, of Illyrian origin, speaking a lan- 
guage dcrived from Latin.] 

g. Jordan subscribes to the well-known and 
probable derivation from Slava, laus, gloria, a word 
of familiar use in the different dialects and parts of 
speech, and which forms the termination of the 
most illustrious names (de Originibus Sclavicis, 
Pars i. p. 40, pars iv. p. 1or, 102). 

10, ‘This conversion of a nationa) into an appel- 
lative name appears to have arisen in the eighth 
century, in the Oriental France, where the princes 
and bishops were rich in Sclavonian captives, not 
of the Bohemian (exclaims Jordan), but of Sora- 
bian race, From thence the word was extended to 
general usc, to the modern languages, and even to 
the style of the last Byzantines (see the Greek and 
Latin Glossarics of Ducanze). Lhe confusion of 
the SepBdAo. or Servians, with the Latin §e77, was 
still more fortunate and familiar (Constant. Por- 
phyr. de Administrandu Impcrio, c. 32, p. ac 
{tom. iii. p. 152. ed. Bonn)). 

11. ‘The emperor Constantine Porphyrogenitus, 
most accurate for his own times, most fabulous for 
preceding ayes, describes the Sclavonians of Dal- 
matia ({de Admin. [mp.] c. 29-36). 

12. See the anonymous Chronicle of the elev- 
enth century, ascribed to John Sagorninus (p. 94- 
102), and that composed in the fourteenth by the 
Doge Andrew Dandolo (Script. Rerum Ital. tom. 
xii, p. 227-230)—the two oldest monuments of 
the history of Venice. 

13. The first kingdom of the Bulgarians may be 
found, under the proper dates, in the Annals of 
Cedrenus and Zonaras, ‘The Byzantine materials 
are collected by Stritter (Memorize Populorum, 
tom. ii. pars. ii. p. 441-647); and the series of their 
kings is disposed and settled by Ducange (lum. 
Byzant. p. 305-318). 
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14. Simeonem semi-Grzecum esse aiebant, co 
quod A pueritid Byzantii Demosthenis rhetoricam 
et Aristotelis syllogismos didicerat. Liutprand, 1. 
iii. c. 8. He says, in another place, Simeon, fortis 
bellator, Bulgaria (Bulgaris] praeerat; Christianus, 
sed vicinis Greecis valde inimicus (I. i. c. 2). 

15. —-Rigidum fera dextera cornu 

Dum tenet infregit, truncdque 4 fronte 
revellit. 

Ovid (Metamorph. ix. 1-100) has boldly painted 

the combat of the river-god and the hero—the 

native and the stranger. [Che Greeks were de- 

feated by the Servians not on the banks of the 

Achelous in Greece, but at a place of the same 
name in Bulgaria.] 

16. The ambassador of Otho was provoked by 
the Greek excuses, cum Christophori filiam Petrus 
Bulyarorum Vasieus conjugem duceret, Synphona, 
id est consonantia, scripto juramento firmata sunt, 
ut omnium gentium .fpostolis, id est nunciis, penes 
nos Bulgarorum Apostoli pra‘ponantur, honoren- 
tur, diligantur (Liutprand in Leyatione, p. 482). 
See the Ceremoniale of Constantine Porphyrogen- 
itus, tom. i. p. 82 [p. 139, cd. Bonn], tom. ii. p. 
420, 430, 434, 435» 443 444, 446, 447 [tom. i. p. 
749-743, 749-752, 767, 5qq., ed. Bonn}, with the 
annotations of Reiske. 

17. A bishop of Wurtzburg submitted this opin- 
ion to a reverend abbot; but Ae more gravely de- 
cided that Gog and Magog were the spiritual per- 
secutors of the church; since Gog significs the roof, 
the pride of the heresiarchs, and Magog what 
comes from the roof, the propagation of their sects, 
Yet these men once commanded the respect of 
mankind (Fleury, Hist. Eccles. tom. xi. p. 594, etc.). 

18. ‘The two national authors from whom I have 
derived the most assistance are George Pray (Dis- 
sertationes ad Annales veterum Hungarorum, etc., 
Vindobona, 1775, in folio) and Stephen Katona 
(Hist. Critica Ducum et Regum Hungaria stirpis 
Arpadiane, Pzstini, 1778—1781, 5 vols. in octavo). 
‘The first embraces a large and often conjectural 
space; the latter, by his learning, judgment, and 
perspicuity, deserves the name ofa critica! historian. 

19. The author of this Chronicle is styled the 
notary of king Bela. Katona has assigned him to 
the twelfth century, and defends his character 
against the hypercriticism of Pray. ‘Chis rude an- 
nalist must have transcribed some historical records, 
since he could affirm with dignity, rejectis falsis 
fabulis rusticorum, et garrulo cantd joculatorum. 
In the fifteenth century these fables were collected 
by Thurotzius, and embellished by the Italian 
Bonfinius. See the Preliminary Discourse in the 
Hist. Critica Ducum, p. 7-33. 

20. See Constantine de Administrando Imperio, 
C. 3, 4, 13, 38-42. Katona has nicely fixed the 
coinposition of this work to the years 949, 950, 95! 
(p. 4-7). The critical historian (p. 34-107) en- 
deavours to prove the existence, and to relate the 
actions, of a first duke Almus, the father of Arpad, 
who is tacitly rejected by Constantine. 
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a1. Pray (Dissert. p. 37-39, etc.) produces andl 
illustrates the original passages of the Hungarian 
missionaries, Bonfinius and Aincas Sylvius. 

22. Fischer, in the Questiones Petropolitanez, 
de Origine Ungrorum, and Pray, Dissertat. i. ii. 
iii., etc., have drawn up several comparative tables 
of the Hungarian with the Fennic dialects. The 
affinity is indeed striking, but the lists are short; 
the words are purposely chosen; and I read in the 
learned Bayer (Coinment. Academ. Petropol. tom. 
x. p. 374) that, although the Hungarian has 
adopted many Fennic words (innumeras voces), it 
essentially differs toto genio et natura, 

23. In the region of Purfan, which is clearly and 
minutely described by the Chinese geographers 
(Gaubil, Hist. du Grand Gengiscan, p. 13; De 
Guignes, Hist. des Huns, tom. ii. p. 31, cte.). 

24. Hist. Généalogique des Tartars, par Abul- 
ghazi Bahadur Khan, partie ii. p. 90- 98. 

25. In their journey to Pekin, both Isbrand Ives 
(Harris's Collection of Voyages and ‘Travels, vol. 
ii. p. 920, 921) and Bell (Lravels, vol. i. p. 174) 
found the Vogulitz in the neighbourhood of ‘To- 
bolsky. By the tortures of the etymological art, 
Ugur and Vogl are reduced to the same name; the 
circumjacent mountains really bear the appella- 
tion of Usrian; and of all the Fennic dialects, the 
Vogulian is the nearest to the Hungarian (Fischer, 
Disseit. i. p. 20-30; Pray, Dissert. ii. p. 31-34). 

2b. Lhe eight tribes of the Fennic race are de- 
scribed in the curious work of M. levéque (Hist. 
des Peuples soummis 4 la Doinination de la Russie, 
tom. i. p. 361-561). 

27. Chis picture of the Hungarians and Bul- 
garians is chiefly drawn from the Lactics of Leo, 
p. 790-801, and the “Latin Annals, which are 
alleged by Baronius, Pagi, and Muratori, A.p. 889, 
etc. 

28. Buffon, Hist. Naturelle, tom. v. p. 6, in 
1zmo. Gustavus Adolphus attempted, without 
success, to form a regiment of Laplanders. Crotius 
says of these Arctic tribes, arma arcus et pharetra, 
sed adversus feras (Annal. Ll. iv. p. 236); and at- 
tempts, after the manner of Iacitus, to vainish 
with philosophy their brutal ignorance. 

29. Leo has observed that the government of the 
Turks was monarchical, and that their punish- 
ments were rigorous. (Tactic. p. 796 [c. xviii. § 46] 
dreveis xal Bapelas.) Rhegino (in Chron. a.v, 889) 
mentions theft as a capital crime, and his juris- 
prudence is confirmed by the original code of St. 
Stephen (a.p. 1016). Ifa slave were guilty, he was 
chastised, for the first time, with the loss of his 
nose, or a fine of five heifers; for the second, with 
the loss of his ears, or a similar fine; for the third, 
with death; which the freeman did not incur till 
the fourth offence, as his first penalty was the loss 
of liberty (Katona, Hist. Regum Hungar. tom. i. 
Pp. 231, 232). 

3u. See Katona, Hist. Ducum Hungar. p. 321~- 
352- 

31. Hungarorum gens, cujus omnes fere nationes 
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expertz szevitium, etc., is the preface of Liutprand 
(1. i. c. 2), «vho frequently expatiates on the calam- 
ities of his own times. See I. i. c. 5, I. ii. c. 1, 2, 4, 5, 
6, 7, L iii. c. 1, etc., 1. v. c. 8, 15, in Legat. p. 485. 
His colours are glaring, but his chronology must 
be rectified by Pagi and Muratori. 

32. ‘he three bloody reigns of Arpad, Zoltan, 
and Toxus are critically illustrated by Katona 
(Hist. Ducum, ctc., p. 107-499). His diligence has 
searched both natives and foreigners; yet to the 
deeds of mischief, or glory, I have been able to add 
the destruction of Bremen (Adam Bremensis, i. 43). 

33. Muratori has considered with patriotic care 
the danyer and resources of Modena. The citizens 
besought St. Germinianus, their patron, to avert, 
by his intercession, the rabies, flagellum, etc. 

Nunc to rogamus, licet servi pessimi, 

Ab U'ngerorum nos defendas jacults. 
‘The bishop erected walls for the public defence, 
not contra dominos serenos (Antiquitat. Ital. mied. 
/Evi, tom. i. dissertat. 1. p. 21, 22), and the song of 
the nightly watch is not without elegance or use 
(tom. iii. diss. xl. p. 709). ‘The Italian annalist has 
accurately traced the series of their inroads (An- 
nali d'Italia, tom. vii. p. 365, 367, 393, 401, 437, 
440; tom. viii. p. 19, 41, 52, etc.). 

a4 Poh the Hungarian and Russian annals 
suppose that they besieged, or attacked, or insulted 
Constantinople (Pray, dissertat. x. p. 239; Ka- 
tona, Hist. Ducum, p. 354- 360); and the fact is 
almost confessed by the Byzantine historians (Leo 
Grammaticus, p. 506 (ed. Par.; p. 322, ed. Bonn}; 
Cedrenus, tom. ii. p. 629 [tom. ii. p. 316, ed. 
Bonn]); yet, however glorious to the nation, it is 
denied or doubted by the critical historian, and 
even by the notary of Bela. Their scepticism is 
meritorious; they could not safely transcribe or 
believe the rusticorum fabulas; but Katona might 
have given due attention to the evidence of Liut- 
prand, Bulgarorum gentem atque Grecorum trib- 
utariam fecerant (Hist. 1. ii. c. 4, p. 435). 

35. —————. Aéov’ ws, SnpwwOnrny, 

"Qr’ Epeos xopuP7ot wepl arapévys EAadaco, 
“Audw weivaorvre, peya dpoviovre paxerOor. 
—Iliad. xvi. 756. 

36. They are amply and critically discussed by 
Katona (Hist. Ducum, p. 360-368, 427 470). 
Liutprand (1. ii. c. 8, g) is the best evidence for the 
former, and Witichind (Annal. Saxon. 1. iii.) of 
the latter; but the critical historian will not even 
overlook the horn of a warrior, which is said to be 
preserved at Jaz-berin. 

37. Hunc vero triumphum, tam liude quam 
memorif dignum, ad Meresburgum rex in supe- 
riori ccenaculo domf(is per {wypad¢lav, id est, pic- 
turam, notari przcepit, adeo ut rem veram potius 
quam verisimilem videas: a high encomium (Liut- 
prand, 1. ii. c. 9). Another palace in Germany had 
been painted with holy subjects by the order of 
Charlemagne; and Muratori may justly affirm, 
nulla secula fucre in quibus pictores desiderati 
fuerint (Antiquitat. Ital. medii A¢vi, tom. ii. dis- 


sert. xxiv, p. 360, 361). Our domestic claims to 
antiquity of ignorance and original imperfection 
(Mr. Walpole’s lively words) are of a much more 
recent date (Anecdotes of Painting, vol. i. p. 2, 
etc.). 

38. See Baronius, Annal. Eccles., a.p. 929, No. 
2-5. The lance of Christ is taken from the best evi- 
dence—Liutprand (I. iv. c. 12), Sigebert, and the 
Acts of St. Gerard; but the other military relics 
depend on the faith of the Gesta Anglorum pust 
Bedan,, I. ii. c. 8. 

39. Katona, Hist. Ducum Hungaria, p. 500, 
etc. 

40. Among these colonies we may distinguish —- 
1. The Chazars, or Cabari, who joined the Hun- 
garians on their march (Constant. de Admin. Imp. 
c. 39, 40, p. 108, rog [tom. iii, p. 171, segq., ed. 
Bonn]). 2. ‘Ihe Jazyges, Moravians, and Siculi, 
whom they found in the land; the last were perhaps 
aremnant of the Huns of Attila, and were intrusted 
with the guard of the borders. 3. The Russians, 
who, like the Swiss in France, imparted a general 
name to the royal porters. 4. The Bulgarians, 
whése chiefs (a.p. 956) were invited, cum magna 
multitudine Hismahelitarum, Had any of these 
Sclavonians embraced the Mohammedan religion? 
5. The Bisseni and Curnans, a mixed multitude of 
Patzinacites, Uzi, Chazars, etc., who had spread 
to the lower Danube. The last colony of 40,000 
Cumans, A.D. 1239, was received and converted 
by the kings of Hungary, who derived from that 
tribe a new regal appellation (Pray, dissert. vi. vii. 
p- 109-173, Katona, Hist. Ducum, p. 95-99, 259- 
264, 476, 479-483, ctc.). 

41. Christiani autem, quorum pars major pop- 
uli est, qui ex Omni parte mundi illuc tracti sunt 
captivi, etc. Such was the language of Piligrinus, 
the first missionary who entered Hungary, a.p. 
973. Pars major is strong. Hist. Ducum, p. 517. 

42. ‘Lhe fideles ‘Teutonici of Geisa are authenti- 
cated in old charters; and Katona, with fis usual 
industry, has made a fair estimate of these colonies, 
which had been so loosely magnified by the Italian 
Ranzanus (Hist. Critic Ducum, p. 667-681). 

43. Among the Grecks, this national appellation 
has a singular form, ‘pas, as an undeclinable word, 
of which many fanciful etymologies have been 
suggested. I have perused, with pleasure and 
profit, a dissertation de Origine Russorum (Com- 
ment. Academ. Petropolitanie, tom. viii. p. 388- 
436) by Theophilus Sigefrid Bayer, a learned 
German, who spent his life and labours in the 
service of Russia. A geographical tract of D‘.An- 
ville, de Empire de Russie, son Origine, et ses 
Accroissemens (Paris, 1772, in 12mo), has likewise 
been of use. 

44. See the entire passage (dignum, says Bayer, 
ut aurcis in tabulis figatur) in the Annales Bertin- 
iani Francorum (in Script. Ital. Muratori. tom. ii. 
pars i. p. 525), a.D. 839, twenty-two years before 
the era of Ruric. In the tenth century Liutprand 
(Hist. ]. v. c. 6) speaks of the Russians and Nor- 
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mans as the same Aquilonares homines of a red 
complexion. 

45. My knowledge of these annals is drawn from 
M. Levéque, Histoire de Russie. Nestor, the first 
and best of these ancient annalists, was a monk of 
Kiow, who died in the beginning of the twelfth 
century; but his Chronicle was obscure till it was 
published at Petersburgh, 1767, in 4to; Levéque, 
Hist. de Russie, tom. i. p. xvi.; Coxe’s Travels, vol. 
ii. p. 184. 

46. Theophil. Sig. Bayer de Varagis (for the 
name is differently spelt), in Comment. Academ. 
Petropolitanz, tom. iv. p. 275-311. 

47. Yet, as late as the year 1018, Kiow and 
Russia were still guarded ex fugitivorum servorum 
robore, confluentium et maxime Danorum. Bayer, 
who quotes (p. 292) the Chronicle of Ditmar of 
Merseburg, observes that it was unusual for the 
Germans to enlist in a foreign service. 

48. Ducange has collected from the original 
authors the state and history of the Varangi at 
Constantinople (Glossar. Med. et Infimz Greci- 
tatis, sub voce Bépayya; Med. ct Infime Latin- 
itatis, sub voce Vagr:; Not. ad Alexiad. Anne 
Comnene, p. 256, 257, 258; Notes sur Villehar- 
douin, p. 296-299). See likewise the annotations of 
Reiske to the Ceremoniale Aulz Byzant. of Con- 
stantine, tom. li. p. 149, 150. Saxo Grammaticus 
affirms that they spoke Danish; but Codinus main- 
tains them till the fifteenth century in the use of 
their native English: Hodvxpovlfover ol Bapayyor 
xara THY waTpioy yAocoay abrav, jyovy ‘lys\uwtarl 
[p. 57, ed. Bonn]. 

49. The original record of the geography and 
trade of Russia is produced by the emperor Con- 
stantine Porphyrogenitus (de Administrat. Im- 
perii, c. 2, p. 55, 50, C. 9, Pp. 59-61, c. 13, p. 63-67, 
c. 37, p. 106, Cc. 42, p. 112, 113 (tom. idi. p. 59, 57., 
P- 74-79, Pp. 82-90, p. 165, p. 177, 59q., ed. Bonn]), 
and illustrated by thediligence of Bayer (de Geo- 
graphia Russix vicinarumque Regionum circiter 
a.c. 948, in Comment. Academ. Petropol. tom. ix. 
p. 367-422, tom. x. p. 371-421), with the aid of 
the chronicles and traditions of Russia, Scandi- 
navia, etc. 

50. The haughty proverb, ‘“‘Who can resist God 
and the great Novogorod?” is applied by M. Le- 
véque (Hist. de Russie, tom. i. p. 60) even to the 
times that preceded the reign of Ruric. In the 
course of his history he frequently celebrates this 
republic, which was suppressed a.p. 1475 (ton. ii. 
p. 252-266). That accurate traveller, Adam Ole- 
arius, describes (in 1635) the remains of Novo- 
gorod, and the route by sea and land of the Hol- 
stein ambassadors, tom. i. p. 123-129. 

51. In hac magnA civitate, qu est caput regni, 
plus trecentz ecclesia habentur et nundinz octo, 
populi ctiam ignota manus (Eggehardus ad A.p. 
1018, apud Bayer, tom. ix. p. 412). He likewise 
quotes (tom. x. p. 397) the words of the Saxon an- 
nalist, Cujus (Russie) metropolis est Chive, emula 
sceptri Constantinopolitani, que est clarissimum 
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decus Gracia. The fame of Kiow, especially in the 
eleventh century, had reached the German and 
the Arabian geographers. 

52. In Odorz ostio qua Scythicas alluit paludes, 
nobilissima civitas Julinum, celeberrimam Bar- 
baris et Gratcis, qui sunt in circuitO, preestans 
stationem., Est sane maxima omnium quas Europa 
claudit civitatum (Adam Bremensis, Hist. Eccles. 
p. 19 [I. ii. c. 12]). A strange exaggeration cven in 
the eleventh century. The trade of the Baltic, and 
the Hanseatic League, are carefully treated in 
Anderson’s Historical Deduction of Commerce; at 
least, in our languages, I am not acquainted with 
any book so satisfactory. 

53. According to Adam of Bremen (de Sitd 
Dani, p. 58 [c. 223, p. 146, ed. Maderi]), the old 
Curland extended eight days’ journey along the 
coast; and by Peter Teutoburgicus (p. 68, a.p. 
1326) Memel is defined as the common frontier of 
Russia, Curland, and Prussia. Aurum ibi pluri- 
mum (says Adam), divinis, auguribus, atque nec- 
romanticis omnes domus sunt plene ... a toto 
orbe ibi responsa petuntur, maxime ab Hispanis 
(forsan <upanes, id est regulis Lettovizw) et Grecis. 
The name of Greeks was applied to the Russians 
even before their conversion; an imperfect con- 
version, if they still consulted the wizards of Cur- 
land (Bayei, tom. x. p. 378, 402, etc.; Grotius, 
Prolegomen. ad Hist. Goth. p. 99). 

54- Constantine only reckons seven cataracts, of 
which he gives the Russian and Sclavonic names; 
but thirteen are enumerated by the Sieur de Beau- 
plan, a French engineer, who had surveyed the 
course and navigation of the Dnieper or Borys- 
thenes (Description de |’ Ukraine, Rouen, 1660, a 
thin quarto); but the map is unluckily wanting in 
my copy. 

55. Nestor, apud Levéquc, Hist. de Russie, tom. 
i, p. 78-80. From the Dnieper or Borysthenes, the 
Russians went to Black Bulgaria, Chazaria, and 
Sirza. To Svria, how? where? when? May we not, 
instcad of Svpia, read Zvavia (de Administrat. Imp. 
c. 42, p. 113)? The alteration is slight; the position 
of Suania, between Chazaria and Lazica, is per- 
fectly suitable; and the name was still used in the 
eleventh century (Cedren. tom. 11. p. 770 [p. 573, 
ed. Bonn])). 

56. The wars of the Russians and Grecks in the 
ninth, tenth, and eleventh centuries, are related in 
the Byzantine annals, especially those of Zonaras 
and Cedrenus; and all thcir testimonies are col- 
lected in the Russica of Stritter, tom. ii. pars ii. p. 
939-1044. 

57. Nooveratpicdpevos 68 xal cuppaxixdy obk dXL-yor 
ard trav xaroixolvrwy ty rails wpocapxrios tov ‘(kea- 
vod vhoas Uvdv, Cedrenys in Compend. p. 758 
[tom. ii. p. 551, ed. Bonn]. 

58. Sec Beauplan (Deseription de l’Ukraine, p. 
54-61); his descriptions are lively, his plans ac- 
curate, and, exccpt the circumstance of fire-arms, 
we may read old Russians for modern Cosacks. 

59. It is to be lamented that Bayer has only 
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given a Dissertation de Russorum priméd Expedi- 
tione ConstantinopolitanA (Comment. Academ. 
Petropol. tom. vi. p. 365-391). After disentangling 
some chronological intricacies, he fixes it in the 
years 864 or 865, a date which might liave smoothed 
some doubts and difficulties in the beginning of 
M. Levéque’s history. 

60. When Photius wrote his encyclic epistle on 
the conversion of the Russians, the miracle was not 
yet sufficiently ripe; he reproaches the nation as 
els adtnra cal peacdovlay wavras deurépous rarrépevov. 

1. Leo Grammaticus, p. 463, 464 [p. 241, ed. 
Bonn]; Constantini Continuator, in Script. post 
‘[heophanem, p. 121, 122 [p. 196, 197, ed. Bonn]; 
Symeon Logothet. p. 445, 446 [p. 674, 675, ed. 
Bonn]; Georg. Monach. p. 535, 536 [p. 826, 827, 
ed. Bonn]; Cedrenus, toi. ii. p. 551 [p. 173, ed. 
Bonn]; Zonaras, tom, ii. p. 162 [I. xvi. c. 5]. 

62. See Nestor and Nicon, in Levéque’s Hist. de 
Russi¢, tom. i. p. 74-80. Katona (Hist. Ducum, p. 
75 79) uses his advantage to disprove this Russian 
victory, which would cloud the siege of Kiow by 
the Hungarians. 

63. Leo Graminaticus, p. 506. 507 [p. 323, 324, 
ed. Bonn]; Incert. Contin. p. 263, 264 [p. 424, sqq-, 
ed. Bonn]; Symeon Logothet. p. 490, 491, Georg. 
Monach p. 488, 589 [p. 914, 915, ed. Bonn]; Ce- 
dren. tom. ii. p. 629 [p. 316, cd. Bonn]; Zonaras, 
tom. ii, p. 190, 191 (I. xvi. c. 19]; and Liutprand, 
Il. v. c. 6, who writes from the narratives of his 
father-in-law, then ainbassador at Constantinople, 
and corrects the vain exagecration of the Greeks. 

64. I can only appeal to Cedienus (tom. ii. p. 
758, 759 [p. 55!, 5g., ed. Bonn]) and Zonaras (tom. 
li, p. 253, 254 [I]. xvii. c. 24]); but they grow more 
weighty and credible as they draw near to their 
own times. 

65. Nestor, apud Levéque, Hist. de Russie, tom. 
i. p. 87. 

66. ‘This brazen statue, which had been brought 
from Antioch, and was melied down by the Latins, 
was supposed tu represent cither Joshua or Beller- 
ophon—an odd dilemma. See Nicetas Choniates 
(p. 413, 414 fed. Par.; p. 848, 849, ed. Bonn)), 
Codinus (de Originibus, C. P. p. 24), and the 
unonyimous whiter de Antiquitat. C. P. (Banduri, 
Imp. Orient. tom. i. p. 17, 18), who lived about 
the year 1100, They witness the belief of the 
prophecy; the rest is immaterial. 

67. ‘he hfe of Swatosiaus, or Sviatoslaf, or 
Sphendosthlabus, is extiacted from the Russian 
Chronicles by M. Levéque (Hist. de Russie, tom. 
i. p. 94-107). 

68, ‘This resemblance may be clearly seen in the 
ninth book of the Iliad (205-221) in the minute 
detail of the cookery of Achilles. By such a picture 
a modern epic poet would disgrace his work and 
disgust his reader; but the Greck verses are har- 
monious—a dead language can seldom appear 
low or familiar; and, at the distance of two thou- 
sand seven hundred ycars, we are amused with the 
primitive manners of antiquity. 
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69. This singular epithet is derived from the 
Armenian language, and Tfcuexjjs is interpreted 
in Greek by poufaxlrfns or pocpaxirtns. As I profess 
myself equally ignorant of these words, I may be 
indulged in the question in the play, “Pray, which 
of you is the interpreter?” From the context, they 
seem to signify Adolescentulus (Leo Diacon. |. iv. 
MS. apud Ducange, Glossar. Grec. p. 1570). 

70, In the Sclavonic tongue the name of Peris- 
thlaba implied the great or illustrious city, peyd\n 
xat oboa xal Aeyouévn, says Anna Comnena (Alex- 
iad, |. vii. p. 194). From its position between 
Mount Hemus and the Lower Danuhe, it appears 
to fill the ground, or at least the station, of Mar- 
cianopolis. The situation of Durostolus, or Dristra, 
is well known and conspicuous (Comment. Aca- 
dem. Petropol. tom. ix. p. 415, 416; D’Anville, 
Géographie Ancienne, tom. i. p. 307, 311). 

41. The political management of the Greeks, 
more especially with the Patzinacites, is explained 
in the seven first chapters, de Administratione Im- 
peril. 

42. In the narrative of this war Leo the Deacon 
(apaal Pagi, Critica, tom. iv. a.p. 968-973) is more 
authentic and circumstantial than Cedrenus (tom. 
ii. p. 660-683) and Zonaras (tom. ii. p. 205~214). 
These declaimers have multiplied to 308,000 and 
330,000 men those Russian forces of which the con- 
temporary had given a moderate and consistent 
account. 

73. Phot. Epistol. ii. No. 35, p. 58, edit. Mon- 
tacut. It was unworthy of the learning of the editor 
to mistake the Russian nation, 1é ‘Pas, for a war- 
cry of the Bulgarians; nor did it become the en- 
lightened patriarch to accuse the Sclavonian idol- 
aters ris EAAnviaijs xal a8éou S6tns. They were nei- 
ther Grecks nor athcists. 

74. M. Levéque has extracted, from old chron- 
icles and modern researches, the most satisfactory 
account of the religion of the Sfavi and the con- 
version of Russia (Hist. de Russie, tom. 1. p. 35-54, 
59, 92, 93, 113 121, 124-129, 148, 149, etc.). 

95. See the Ceremoniale Aule Byzant. tom. il. 
c. 15, Pp. 343-345: the style of Olga, or Elga, is 
‘Apxévricca ‘Pwolas. For the chief of barbarians 
the Greeks whimsically borrowed the title of an 
Athenian magistrate, with a female termination, 
which would have astonished the ear of Demos- 
thenes, 

76. See an anonymous fragment, published by 
Banduri (Imperium Orientale, tom. ii. p. 112, 
113), de Conversione Russorum. 

77. Cherson, or Corsun, is mentioned by Her- 
berstein (apud Pagi, tom. iv. p. 56) as the place of 
Wolodomir’s baptism and marriage; and both the 
tradition and the gates are still prescrved at Novo- 
gorod. Yet an observing traveller transports the 
brazen gates from Magdeburg in Germany (Coxe’s 
Travels into Russia, etc., vol. i. p. 452), and quotes 
an inscription which scems to justify his opinion, 
The modern reader must not confound this old 
Cherson of the Tauric or Crimztan peninsula with 
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a new city of the same name which has arisen near 
the mouth of the Borysthenes, and was lately hon- 
oured by the memorable interview of the empress 
of Russia with the emperor of the West. 

78, Consult the Latin text, or English version, 
of Mosheim’s excellent History of the Church, 
under the first head or section of each of these 
centuries. 

79. In the year 1000 the ambassadors of St. 
Stephen received from Pope Silvester the title of 
King of Hungary, with a diadem of Greek work- 
manship. It had been designed for the duke of 
Poland; but the Poles, by thcir own confession, 
were yet too barbarous to deserve an angelical and 
apostolical crown. (Katona, Hist. Critic. Regum 
Stirpis Arpadiane, tom. i. p. 1-20). 

8o. Listen to the exultations of Adam of Bremen 
(4.D. 1080), of whith the substance is agreeable to 
truth: Ecce illa ferocissima Danorum, ctc., natio 
. . .jamdudum novit in Dei laudibus Alleluia re- 
sonare. Ecce populus ille piraticus ... suis nunc 
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finibus contentus est. ... Ecce patria horribilis 
semper inaccessa propter cultum idolorum .., 
predicatores veritatis ubique certatim admittit, 
etc., etc. (de Sita Daniz, etc., p. 40, 41, edit. Elze- 
vir [c. 251, p. 161, ed. Maderi]: a curious and 
original prospect of the north of Europe, and the 
introduction of Christianity). 

81. ‘The great princes removed in 1156 from 
Kiow, which was ruined by the Tartars in 1240. 
Moscow became the seat of empire in the four- 
teenth century. See the first and second volumes of 
Levéque’s History, and Mr. Coxe’s Travels into 
the North, tom. i. p. 241, etc. 

82. The ambassadors of St. Stephen had used 
the reverential expressions of regnum oblatum, debt- 
tam obedientiam, etc., which were most rigorously 
interpreted by Gregory VII.; and the Hungarian 
Catholics are distressed between the sanctity of 
the pope and the independence of the crown (Ka- 
tona, Hist. Critica, tom. i. p. 20-25; tom. Ii. p. 
304, 346, 360, etc.). 


Chapter LVI 


1. For the general history of Italy in the ninth 
and tenth centuries I may properly refer to the 
fifth, sixth, and seventh books of Sigonius de Regno 
Italiz (in the second volume of his works, Milan, 
1732); the Annals of Baronius, with the Criticism 
of Pagi; the seventh and eighth books of the [storia 
Civile del Regno di Napoli of Giannone; the sev- 
enth and cighth volumes (the octavo edition) of 
the Annali d’[talia of Muratori, and the second 
volume of the Abrégé Chronologique of M. de St. 
Marc, a work which, under a superficial title, con- 
tains much genuine learning and industry. But my 
long-accustomed reader will give me credit for 
saying that I myself have ascended to the fountain- 
head as often as such ascent could be either pro- 
fitable or possible; and that I have diligently 
turned over the originals in the first volumes of 
Muratori’s great collection of the Scriptores Rerum 
Italicarurm. 

2. Camillo Pellegrino, a learned Capuan of the 
last century, has illustrated the history of the 
duchy of Beneventum, in his two books, Historia 
Principum Longobardorum, in the Scriptores of 
Muratori, tom. ii. pars. i. p. 221-345, and tom. v. 
P- 159-245. 

3. See Constantin. Porphyrogen. de Thematibus, 
L. ii. c. xi. [tom. iii. p. 62, ed. Bonn] in Vit. Basil. 
c. 55, p. 18r. 

4. The original epistle of the emperor Lewis IT. 
to the emperor Basil, a curious record of the age, 
was first published by Baronius (Annal. Eccles. 
A.D. 871, No. 51-71), from the Vatican MS. of 
Erchempert, or rather of the anonymous historian 
of Salerno. 

5- See an excellent Dissertation de Republica 
Amalphitan4, in the Appendix (p. 1-42) of Henry 


Brenckmann’s Historia Pandectarum (Trajecti ad 
Rhenum, 1722, in 4to). 

6. Your master, says Nicephorus, has given aid 
and protection principibus Capuano et Beneven- 
tano, servis meis, quos Oppugnare dispono. ... 
Nova (potius nofa) res est qudd corum patres ct avi 
nostro Imperio tributa dederunt (Liutprand, in 
Legat. p. 484). Salerno is not mentioned, yet the 
prince changed his party about the same time, and 
Camillo Pellegrino (Script. Rer. Ital. tom. ii. pars 
i, p. 285) has nicely discerned this change in the 
style of the anonymous Chronicle. On the rational 
ground of history and language, Liutprand (p. 
480) had asserted the Latin claim to Apulia and 
Calabria. 

7. See the Greek and Latin Glossaries of Du- 
cange (Kareravw, catapanus), and his notes on the 
Alexias (p. 275). Against the contemporary no- 
tion, which derives it from Kard wav, juxta omne, 
he treats it as a corruption of the Latin capitancus. 
Yet M. de St. Mare has accurately observed 
(Abrégé Chronologique, tom. ii. p. 924) that in 
this age the capitanei were not capftams, but only 
nobles of the first rank, the great valvassors of 
Italy. 

8. Od pévory bid, WoAguwy &xpi0ds reraypyévwy 7d rot- 
otrov bxiyaye 7rd vos (the Lombards) &\\d «al 
dyxiwolg xpnoduevos, cal Bxavoctvn xal xpnoréryre 
brieix@s re rots mpocepxopewots Tpoomepsueros (Leon. 
Tactic. c. xv. [§ 38] p. 741). The little Chronicle of 
Bencventum (tom. ii. pats i. p. 280) gives a far 
different character of the Greeks during the five 
years (a.p. 891-896) that Leo was master of the 
city. 

g. Calabriam adeunt, eamque inter se divisam 
repcricntes funditus depopulati sunt (or depopu- 
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larunt), ita ut deserta sit velut in diluvio. Such is 
the text of Herempert, or Erchempert, accordin 
to the two editions of Carraccioli (Rer. teahic 
Script. tom. v. p. 23) and of Camillo Pellegrino 
(tom. ii. pars 1. p. 246), Both were extremely 
scarce when they were reprinted by Muratori. 

10, Baronius (Annal. Eccles. a.v. 874, No. 2) 
has drawn this story from a MS. of Erchempert, 
who died at Capua only fifteen years after the 
event. But the Cardinal was deceived by a false 
title, and we can only quote the anonymous 
Chronicle of Salerno (Paralipomena, c. 110), 
composed towards the end of the tenth century, 
and published in the second volume of Muratori’s 
Collection. See the Dissertations of Camillo Pelle- 
grino, tom. ii. pars i. p. 231-281, etc. 

11. Constantine Porphyrogenitus (in Vit. Basil. 
c. 58, p. 183 [p. 296, ed. Bonn]) is the original 
author of this story. He places it under the reigns 
of Basil and Lewis II.; yet the reduction of Bene- 
ventum by the Greeks is dated A.p. 891, after the 
decease of both of those princes. 

12. Inthe year 663 the saine tragedy is described 
by Paul the Deacon (de Gestis Langobard. 1. v. c. 
7, 8, p. 870, 871, edit. Grot.), under the walls of 
the same city of Beneventum. But the actors are 
different, wud the guilt is umputed to the Greeks 
themselves, which in the Byzantine edition is ap- 
plied to the Saracens. In the late war in Germany, 
M. d’Assas, a French officer of the regiment of 
Auvergne, ts said to have devoted himself in a sim- 
ilar manner. His behaviour is the more heroic, as 
mere silence was required by the enemy who had 
made him prisoner (Voltaire, Siecle de Louis XV. 
c. 33, tom. ix. p. 172). 

13. ‘Lheobald, who is styled Heros by Liutprand, 
was properly duke of Spoleto and mai quis of Cam- 
erino, from the year 926 to 935. The title and office 
of marquis (commander of the march or fionticr) 
was introduced into Italy by the French emperors 
(Abrégé Chronologique, tom. ii. p. 645-732, ete.). 

14. Liutprand, Hist. |. iv. c. 4, in the Rerum 
Italic. Script. tom. ii. pars i. p. 453, 454. Should 
the licentiousness of the tale be questioned, [ may 
exclaim, with poor Sterne, that it is hard if I may 
not transcribe with caution what a bishop could 
write without scruple. What if I had translated, ut 
viris certetis testiculos amputare, in quibus nostri 
corporis refocillatio, etc? 

15. ‘Lhe original monuments of the Normans in 
Italy are collected in the fifth volume of Muratori; 
and among these we may distinguish the poem of 
William Appulus (p. 245-278) and the history of 
Galfridus (Jeffrey) Malaterra (p. 537-607). Both 
were natives of France, but they wrote on the spot, 
in the age of the first conquerors (before A.D. 1100), 

and with the spirit of freemen. It is needless to re- 
capitulate the compilers and critics of Italian his- 
tory, Sigonius, Baronius, Pagi, Giannone, Mura- 
tori, St. Marc, ete., whom I have always con- 
sulted, and never copied. 

16. Some of the first converts were baptised ten 


| It 
wee ee for the sake of the white garment 
st Y Biven at this ceremony. Az the funeral of 
Ollo, the gifts to monasteries for the repose of hi 
soul were accompanied by a sacrifice of one Hun: 
dred Captives. But in a generation or two the 
national change was pure and general. 


17. Vhe Danish language was still spoken by the 
Normans of Bayeux on the sea-coast, at a tirae 
(A.D. 940) when it was already forgotten at Rouen, 
in the court and capital. Quem (Richard I.) con- 
festim pater Baiocas mittens Botoni militie suze 
principi nutriendum tradidit, ut, ibi dngud eruditus 

Danced, suis exterisque hominibus sciret aperte 
dare responsa (Wilhelm. Gemeticensis de Ducibus 
Normannis, I. iii. c. 8, p. 623, edit. Camden). Of 
the vernacular and favourite idiom of William the 
Conqueror (A.D. 1035), Selden (Opera, tom. ii. p. 
1640-1656) has given a specimen, obsolete and 
obscure even to antiquarians and lawyers. 

18. See Leandro Alberti (Descrizione d’ Italia, p. 
250) and Baronius (a.p. 493, No. 43). If the arch- 
angel inherited the temple and oracle, perhaps 
the cavern, of old Calchas the soothsayer (Strab. 
Geograph. l. vi. p. 435, 430 [p. 284, ed. Casaub.}}, 
the Catholics (on this occasion) have surpassed 
the Greeks in the elegance of their superstition. 

19. See the first book of William Appulus, His 
words are applicable to every swarm of bar- 
barians and freebooters: — 

Si vicinorum quis pernitiosus ad illos 
Confugicbat, eum gratanter suscipiebant: 
Moribus et lingua quoscumque venire vide- 
bant 
Informant proprid; gens efficiatur ut una. 
[p. 255] 
And elsewhere, of the native adventurers of Nor- 
mandy:— 
Pars parat, eaxigue vel opes aderant quia 
null: 
Pars, quia cle magnis majora subire volebant. 
{p. 254.] 

20. Liutprand in Levatione, p. 485. Pagi has 
illustrated this event from the MS. history of the 
deacon Lo (tom. iv. A.b. a05, No. 17-19). 

a1. See the Arabian Chronicle of Sicily, apud 
Muratori, Script. Rerum Ital. tom. i. p. 253. 

22. Jeffrey Malaterra, who relates the Sicilian 
war and the conquest of Apulia (1. i. c. 7, 8, 9, 19). 
The same events are described by Cedrenus (tom. 
ii. P. 741-743, 755, 756) and Zonaras (tom. ii. p. 
237, 238 [l. xvii. c. 15)); and the Greeks are so 
hardened to disgrace, that their narratives are im- 
partial enough. 

23. Cedrenus specifies the rayyue of the Obsequi- 
um (Phrygia), and the pépos of the Thracesians 
(Lydia: consult Constantine de Thematibus, 1. 3, 
4 {tom. iii. p. 22 sqg., ed. Bonn), with Delisle’s 
map); and afterwards names the Pisidians and 
Lycaonians with the furderati. 

24. Omnes conveniunt: et bis sex nobiliores, 

Quos genus et gravitas morum decorabat 
et etas, 
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Elegere duces, Provectis ad comitatum 
His alii parent; comitatus nomen honoris 
Quo donantur, erat. Hi totas undique 
terras 
Divisere sibi, ni sors inimica repugnet; 
Singula proponunt loca quz contingere 
sorte 
Cuique duci debent, et quaque tributa 
locorum. [p. 255.] 
And after speaking of Melphi, William Appulus 
adds, 
Pro numero comitum bis sex statuere 
plateas, 
Atque domus comitum totidem fabri- 
cantur in urbe. [p. 256.] 
Leo Ostiensis (1. ii. c. 67) enumerates the divisions 
of the Apulian cities, which it is needless to 
repeat. 

25. Gulielm. Appulus, I. ii. c. 12, according to 
the reference of Giannone (Istoria Civile di Na- 
poli, tom. ii. p. 31), which I cannot verify in the 
original. The Apulian praises indeed his val:das 
vires, probitas anim, and vivida virtus; and declares 
that, had he lived, no poet could have equalled his 
merits (1. i. p. 258, |. ii. p. 259). He was bewailed 
by the Normans, quippe qui tanti consilii virum 
(says Malaterra, |. i. c. 12, p. 552), tam armis 
strenuum, tam sibi munificum, affabilem, mori- 
geratum ulterius se habere diffidebant. 

26. ‘The gens astutissima, injuriarum ultrix ... 
adulari sciens . . . cloquentiis inserviens, of Mala- 
terra (I. i. c. 3, p. 550), are expressive of the pop- 
ular and proverbial character of the Normans. 

27. Vhe hunting and hawking more properly 
belong to the descendants of the Norwegidn sailors; 
though they might import from Norway and Ice- 
land the finest casts of falcons. 

28. We may compare this portrait with that of 
William of Malmesbury (de Gestis Anglorum, |. 
iii. p. 101, 102), whov*appreciates, like a philo- 
sophic historian, the vices and virtues of the Sax- 
ons and Normans. England was assuredly a gainer 
by the conquest. 

29. ‘he biographer of St. Leo LX. pours his 
holy venom on the Normans. Videns indiscipli- 
natam ct alicnam gentemn Normannorum, crudeli 
et inaudita rabie et plusquam Payana impictate 
adversus ecclesias Dei insurgere, passim Chris- 
tianos trucidare, etc. (Wibert, c. 6). ‘The honest 
Apulian (I. ii. p. 259) says calmly of their accuser, 
Veris commiscens fallacia. 

30. ‘The policy of the Greeks, revolt of Mani- 
aces, etc., must be collected from Cedrenus (tom. 
ii, p. 757, 758 [p. 548, s¢., ed. Bonn]), William 
Appulus (I. i. p. 257, 258, L. ii. p. 259), and the two 
Chronicles of Bari, by Lupus Protospata (Mura- 
tori, Script. Ital. tom. v. p. 42, 43, 44), and an 
anonymous writer (Antiquitat. Italia medii /Evi, 
tom, i. p. 31-35). This last is a fragment of some 
value. 

gi. Argyrus received, says the anonymous 
Chronicle of Bari, imperial letters, Forderatfis et 
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Patriciatis, et Catapani et Vestatds. In his Annals 
Muratori (tom. viii. p. 426) very properly reads, 
or interprets, Serestatus, the title of Sebastos or 
Augustus. But in his Antiquities he was taught by 
Ducange to make it a palatine office, master of the 
wardrobe. 

32. A Life of St. Leo [X., deeply tinged with 
the passions and prejudices of the age, has been 
conmiposed by Wibert, printed at Paris, 1615, in 
octavo, and since inserted in the Collections of the 
Bollandists, of Mabillon, and of Muratori. ‘The 
public and private history of that pope is dili- 
gently treated by M. de St. Marc (Abrégé, tom. 
ii. p. 140-210, and p. 25~95, second column.) 

33. See the expedition of Leo [X. against the 
Normans. See William Appulus (I. ii. p. 259-261) 
and Jeffrey Malaterra (1. i. c. 13, 14, 15, p. 253). 
‘They are impartial, as the national is counter- 
balanced by the clerical prejudice. 

34. Teutonici, quia cesaries et forma decoros 
Fecerat egregie proceri corporis illos, 
Corpora derident Normannica, quie bre- 

viora 
Esse videbantur. [p. 259.] 
The verses of the Apulian are commonly in this 
strain, though he heats himself a little in the battle. 
Two of his similes from hawking and sorcery are 
descriptive of manners. 

35. Several respectable censures or complaints 
are produced by M. de St. Mare (tom. ii. p. 200- 
204). As Peter Damianus, the oracle of the times, 
had denied the popes the right of making war, the 
hermit (lugens eremi incola) 1s arraigned by the 
cardinal, and Baronius (.Annal. Eccles. a.p. 1053, 
No. 10-17) most strenuously asserts the two 
swords of St. Peter. 

36, The origin and nature of the papal investi- 
tures are ably discussed by Giannone (Istoria 
Civile di Napoli, tom. ii. p. 37-49, 57-66) as a 
lawyer and antiquarian. Yet he vainly strives to 
reconcile the duties of patriot and Catholic, adopts 
an empty distinction of ‘Ecclesia Romana non 
dedit sed accepit,”” and shrinks from an honest but 
dangerous confession of the truth. 

37. The birth, character, and first actions of 
Robert Guiscard may be found in Jeffrey Mala- 
terra (I. i. c. 3, 4, rt, 16, 17, 18, 38, 39, 40), Wil- 
liam Appulus (1. ii. p. 2b0-262), William Gemeti- 
censis or of Jumicges (1. xi. c. 30, p. 663, 664, edit. 
Camden), and Anna Comnena (Alexiad, |. i. p. 
23-27, |. vi. p. 165, 166 [tom. i. p. 49-56, 293 205, 
ed. Bonn]), with the annofations of Ducange (Not. 
in Alexiad. p. 230-232, g20), who has swept all 
the French and Latin Chgonicles for supplemental 
intelligence. ’ 

38. 'O 62 ‘Pourtpros (a, Greek corruption) obzos 
Noppdpvos rd -yévos, rH» thxny Sonuos (tom. i. p. 50]. 
... Again, ¢& ddavods ravd rbyns wrepipavns. And 
elsewhere (1. iv. p. 84 [ed. Ven.; p. 104, ed. Par.; 
tom. i. p. 190, ed. Bonn]), aad éoxarns wevlas cal 
rixns apavois Anna Comnena was born in the 
purple; yet her father waa no more than a private 
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though illustrious subject, who raised himself to 
the empire. 

39. Giannone (tom. ii. p. 2) forgets all his orig- 
inal authors, and rests this princely descent on the 
credit of Inveges, an Augustine monk of Palermo 
in the last century. ‘hey continuc the succession of 
dukes from Rollo to William II. the Bastard or 
Conqueror, whoin they hold (communcmente si 
tiene) to be the father of ‘Tancred of Hauteville: a 
most strange and stupendous blunder! The sons of 
Tancred fought in Apulia before William II. was 
three years old (a.p. 1037). 

40. The judgment of Ducange is just and mod- 
erate: Certé humilis fuit ac tenuis Roberti familia, 
si ducalem et regium spectemus apicem, ad quem 
postea pervenit; que honesta tamen et prater no- 
bilium vulgarium statum et conditionem illustris 
habita est, “qua nec humi reperet nec altum quid 
tumeret.” (Wilhelm. Malmsbur. de Gestis An- 
glorum, I. iii. p. 107; Not. ad Alexiad. p. 230.) 

41. I shall quote with pleasure some of the best 
lines of the Apulian (I. ii. p. 260). 

Pugnat utraque mani, nec lancea cassa, nec 
ensis 

Cassus erat, quocunque mand deduccre 
velict. 

ler aejyectus equo, ter viribus ipse resumptis 

Major in arma redit: stimulos furor ipse 
ministrat. 

Ut Leo cum frendens, etc. 


Nullus in hoc bello sicuti post bella probatum 
est 
Victor vel victus, tam magnos edidit ictus. 

42. The Norman writers and editors most con- 
versant with their own idiom inte) pret Guscard or 
Wiscard by Callidus, a cunning man. The root 
(wise) is familiar to our ear; and in the old word 
Wiseacre I can discern something of a similar sense 
and termination. TH Ydxnv ravovp)doraros is no 
bad translation of the surname and character of 
Robert. 

43. The acquisition of the ducal tide by Robert 
Guiscard is a nice and obscure business. With the 
good advice of Giannone, Muratori, and St. Marc, 
I have endeavoured to form a consistent and prob- 
able narrative. 

44. Baronius (Anmnal. Eccles. a.o. 1059, No. 69) 
has published the original act. He professes to have 
copied it from the Lider Censuwn, a Vatican MS. 
Yet a Liber Censuum of the twelfth century has 
been printed by Muratori (Antiquit. medii Avi, 
tom. v. p. 851~-g08); and the names of Vatican and 
Cardinal awaken the suspicions of a Protestant, 
and even of a philosopher. 

45. Read the Life of Guiscard in the second and 
third books of the Apulian, the first and second 
books of Malaterra. 

46. The conquests of Robert Guiscard and 
Roger I., the exemption of Benevento and the 
twelve provinces of the kingdom, are fairly exposed 
by Giannone in the second volume of his Istoria 
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Civile, 1. ix. x. xi., and L. xvii. p. 460-470. This 
modern division was not established before the 
time of Frederick II. 

47. Giannone (tom. ii. p. 119-127), Muratori 
(Antiquitat. medii AZvi, tom. iii. dissert. xliv. p. 
935, 936), and Tiraboschi (Istoria della Lettera- 
tura Italiana), have given an historical account of 
thesc physicians; their medical knowledge and 
practice inust be left to our physicians. 

43. At the end of the Historia Pandectarum of 
Henry Brenckmann (Trajecti ad Rhenum, 14722, 
in 4to) the indefatigable author has inserted two 
disscrtations—dec Republica Amalphitan4, and de 
Amalphi 4 Pisanis direpta, which are built on the 
testimonies of one hundred and forty writers. Yet 
he has forgotten two most important passages of 
the embassy of Liutprand (a.p. 969), which com- 
pare the trade and navigation of Amalphi with 
that of Venice. 

49. Urbs Latii non est hae delitiosior urbe, 

Trugibus, arboribus, .inoque redundat; 
et unde 
» Non tibi poma, nuces, non pulchra pa- 
latia desunt, 
Non species muliebris abest probitasque 
virorum. 
Gulielmus Appulus, ]. iii. p. 267. 

50. Muratori carries their antiquity above the 
year (1066) of the death of Edward the Confessor, 
the rex Anglorum to whom they are addressed. Nor 
is this date affected by the opinion, or rather mis- 
take, of Pasquier (Recherches de la France, |. vii. 
c. 2) and Ducange (Glossar. Latin.). The practice 
of rhyming, as carly as the seventh century, was 
borrowed from the languages of the North and 
East (Muratori, Antiquitat. tom. iii. dissert. x]. p. 
686-708). 

51. The description of AmaJphi, by William 
the Apulian (I. iil. p. 267,) contains much truth 
and some poetry, and the third line may be applied 
to the sailoi's compass: — 

Nulla magis locuples argento, vestibus, auro 

Partibus innumeris: h4c [ac] plurimus urbe 
moratur 

Nauta marts calique tras aperie periius, 

Huc et Alexandri diversa feruntur ab urbe 

Regis, et Antiochi. Gens hirc freta plurima 
transit. 

His [Huic]} Arabes, Indi, Siculi noscuntur ect 
Afri. 

Hac gens est totum prope nobilitata per 
orbem, 

Et mercando ferens, et amans mercata referre. 

52. Latrocinio armigerorum suorum in multis 
sustentabatur, quod quidem ad ejus ignominiam 
non dicimus; sed ipso ita precipiente adhuc viliora 
et reprehensibiliora dicturi sumus [de ipso scrip- 
turi sumus] ut pluribus patescat, quam laboriose 
et cum quanta angusti4 a profund4 paupertate ad 
summum culmen divitiarum vel honoris attigerit. 
Such is the preface of Malaterra (\. i. c. 25) to the 
horse-stealing. From the moment (1. i. c. 19) that 
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he has mentioned his patron Roger, the elder 
brother sinks into the second character. Some- 
thing similar in Velleius Paterculus may be ob- 
served of Augustus and Tiberius. 

53. Duo sibi proficua deputans, animz scilicct 
et corporis, si terram idolis deditam ad cultum di- 
vinum revocaret (Galfrid Malaterra, lL. ii. c. 1). 
The conquest of Sicily is related in the three last 
books, and he himself has given an accurate sum- 
mary of the chapters (p. 544-546). 

54. See the word Afilites in the Latin Glossary 
of Ducange. 

55. Of odd particulars, I learn from Malaterra 
that the Arabs had introduced into Sicily the use 
of camels (I. ii. c. 33) and of carrier-pigeons (c. 
42); and that the bite of the tarantula provokes a 
windy disposition, quze per anum inhoneste crepi- 
tando emergit—a symptom most ridiculously felt 
by the whole Norman ariny in their camp near 
Palermo (c. 36). I shall add an etymology not un- 
worthy of the eleventh century: Afessana is derived 
from Messis, the place from whence the harvests 
of the isle were sent in tribute to Rome (I. ii. 
c. 1). 

56. See the capitulation of Palermo in Malaterra, 
{. ii. c. 45, and Giannone, who remarks the gen- 
cral toleration of the Saracens (tom. ii. p. 72). 

57. John Leo Afer, de Medicis et Philosophis 
Arabibus, c. 14, apud Fabric. Biblioth. Grec. 
tom. xiii. p. 278, 279. ‘This philosopher is named 
Esseriph Essachalli, and he dicd in Africa, a.H. 
516—a.D. 1122. Yet this story bears a strange re- 
semblance to the Sherif al Edrissi, who presented 
his book (Geographia Nubiensis, see preface, p. 
88, 90, 170) to Roger king of Sicily, a.u. 548— 
a.D. 1153 (D’Herbelot, Bibliothéque Orientale, p. 
786; Prideaux’s Life of Mahomet, p. 188; Petit de 
la Croix, Hist. de Gengiscan, p. 535,.536; Casiri, 
Biblioth. Arab. Hispan. tom. ii, p. 9-13); and Iam 
afraid of some mistake. 

48. Malaterra remarks the foundation of the 
bishoprics (I. iv. c. 7), and produces the original of 
the bull (L. iv. c. 29). Giannone gives a rational 
idea of this privilege, and the tribunal of the mon- 
archy of Sicily (tom. ii. p. 95-102); and St. Mare 
(Abrégé, tom. iii. p. 217-301, first column) la- 
bours the case with the diligence of a Sicilian 
lawyer. 

59. In the first expedition of Robert against the 
Grecks, I follow Anna Comnena (the first, third, 
fourth, and fifth books of the Alexiad), William 
Appulus (L iv. and v., p. 270-275), and Jeffrey 
Malaterra (1. iii. c. 13, 14, 24-29, 39). Their in- 
formation is contemporary and authentic, but 
none of them were cye-witnesses of the war. 

60. One of them was married to Hugh, the son 
of Azzo, or Axo, a marquis of Lombardy, rich, 
powerful, and noble (Gulielm. Appul. 1. iii. p. 267) 
in the eleventh century, and whose anccstors in 
the tenth and ninth are explored by the critical 
industry of Leibnitz and Muratori. From the two 
elder sons of the marquis Azzo are derived the 
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illustrious lines of Brunswick and Este, See Mura 
tori, Antichita Estense. 

61. Anna Comnena somewhat too wantonly 
praises and bewails that handsome boy, who, 
after the rupture of his barbaric nuptials (1. i. p. 23 
[tom. i. p. 49, ed. Bonn]), was betrothed as her 
husbands he was &yadua dlaews . . . Geol xerpiy 
@edorlunua . . . Xpucot ‘yévous Aroppov, etc. (p. 27 
{tom. i. p. 57, ed. Bonn]). Elsewhere she describes 
the red and white of his skin, his hawk’s eyes, etc., 
L iii. p. 71 [tom. i. p. 135, ed. Bonn]. 

62. .Anna Comnena, 1. i. p. 28, 29 (tom. i. p. 58, 
sq., ed. Bonn]; Gulielm. Appul. |. iv. p. 271; Gal- 
frid Malaterra, 1. ili. c. 13, p. 579, 580. Malaterra 
is more cautious in his style; but the Apulian is 
bold and positive. 

——Mentitus se Michaelem 
Venerat a Danais quidam seductor ad illum. 
As Gregory VII. had believed, Baronius, almost 
alonc, recognises the emperor Michael (a.p. 1080, 
No. 44). 

63. Ipse armate militie® non plusquam mccc 
milites secum habuisse, ab eis qui cidem negotio 
interfucrunt attestatur (Malaterra, I. iii. c. 24, p. 
583). These are the same whom the Apulian (1. iv 
Pp. 273) styles the equestris gensducis, equites de 
gente ducis. 

64. Els rptdaovra xtArddas, says Anna Comnena 
(Alexias, 1. i. p. 37 (tom. i. p. 75, ed. Bonn]); and 
her account tallies with the number and lading of 
the ships. Ivit in [contra] Dyrrachium cum xv 
milhibus hominum, says the Chronicon Breve 
Normannicum (Muratori, Scriptores, tom. v. p. 
278). I have endeavoured to reconcile these reck- 
onings. 

65. ‘The Itinerary of Jerusalem (p. 609, edit. 
Wesseling) gives a true and reasonable space of a 
thousand stadia, or one hundred miles, which is 
strangely doubled by Strabo (I. vi. p. 433 [p. 283, 
ed. Casaub.]) and Pliny (Hist. Natur. iii. 16). 

66. Phny (Hist. Nat. ii. 6, 16) allows quainqua- 
ginta millia for this brevissimus cursus, and agrees 
with the real distance from Otranto to La Vallona, 
or Aulon (D’Anville, Analyse de la Carte des 
Cotes de la Gréce, etc., p. 3-6). Hermolaus Bar- 
barus, who substitutes centum (Hardiun, Not. Ixvi. 
in Plin. 1. iii.), might have been corrected by every 
Venctian pilot who had sailed out of the gulf. 

67. Infamesscopulos Acroceraunia, Horat.carm. 
i. 3. The precipitem Africum decertantem Aqui- 
lonibus ect rabiem Noti, and the monstra natantia 
of the Adriatic, are somewhat enlarged; but 
Horace trembling for the life of Virgil is an inter- 
esting moment in the history of poctry and friend- 
ship. 

68. Ta&y de els rév xwywva abrod tduBpiocdvrwv 
(Alexias, 1. iv. p. 106 [tom. i. p. 193, ed. Bonn)). 
Yet the Normans shaved, and the Venetians wore 
their beards: they must have derided the no beard 
of Bohcmond; a harsh interpretation! (Ducange, 
Not. ad Alexiad. p. 283). 

69. Muratori (Annali d’Italia, tom. ix. p. 196, 
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137) observes that some authors (Petrus Diacon. 
Chron. Casinen. I. iii. c. 49) compose the Greek 
army of 170,000 men, but that the hundred may be 
struck off, and that Malaterra reckons only 70,000: 
a slight inattention. The passage to which he 
alludes is in the Chronicle of Lupus Protospata 
(Script. Ital. tom. v. p. 45). Malaterra (I. iii. c. 27) 
speaks in high but indefinite terms of the emperor, 
cum copiis innumerabilibus: like the Apulian poet 
(l. iv. p. 272):— 
More locustarum montes et plana teguntur. 

70. See William of Malmesbury de Gestis An- 
glorum, I. ii. p. 92. Alexius fidem Anglorum sus- 
piciens precipuis familiaritatibus suis cos applica- 
bat, amorem eorum filio transcribens. Ordericus 
Vitalis (Hist. Eccles. 1. iv. p. 508, !. vii. p. 641) 
relates their emigration from England and their 
service in Greece. 

71. See the Apulian (1. i. p. 256). The character 
and story of these Manichwans has been the sub- 
ject of the fifty-fourth chapter. 

72. Sce the simple and masterly narrative of 
Cvesar himself (Comment. de Bell. Civil. iii. 41- 
75). It is a pity that Quintus Icilius (M. Guis- 
chard) did not live to analyse these operations, as 
he has done the campaigns of Africa and Spain. 

73. WadAds GAAn Kav pH ‘AOhyn, which is very 
pioperly tianslated by the President Cousin (Hist. 
de Constantinople, tom. iv. p. 131, in 12mo), qui 
combattoit comme une Pallas, quoiqu'elle ne fiit 
pas aussi savante que celle d’ Athénes. The Grecian 
goddess was composed of two discordant char- 
acters—of Neith, the workwoman of Sais in Egypt, 
and of a virgin Amazon of the Tritonian lake in 
Libya (Banier, Mythologie, tom. iv. p. 1-31, in 
1amo). 

44. Anna Comnena (|. iv. p. 116 (tom. i. p. 210, 
ed. Bonn]) admires, with some degrec of terror, 
her masculine virtues. They were inore familiar to 
the Latins; and though the Apulian (I. iv. p. 273) 
mentions her presence and her wound, he repre- 
sents her as far less intrepid. 

Uxor in hoc bello Roberti forte sagitt4 

Quadam lesa fuit: quo vulnere éerrtéa, nullam 

[um sperabat open, se pacne subegerat hosti. 
‘Lhe last is an unlucky word for a female 
prisoner. 

75. Aro tis tov ‘Popreprod xponynoavévns paxns 
yuwocnwy THY Tp@Tny sata Tay dvaytlwy laxaclay rv 
Kedrav dvbxocrov (Anna, |. v. p. 133 [tom. i. p. 
137, cd. Bonn}); and elsewhere xai yap KeArds dvdp 
was ¢roxobuevos piv dvixotoros thy dpuny aal rh 
deav tarly (p. 140 [tom. i. p. 251, ed. Bonn]). 
‘he pedantry of the princess in the choice of 
classic appellations encouraged Ducange to apply 
to his countrymen the characters of the ancient 
Gauls. 

76. Lupus Protospata (tom. v. p. 45) says 6000; 
William the Apulian more than 5000 (I. iv. p. 
273). ‘Their modesty is singular and laudable: 
they might with so little trouble have slain two or 
three myriads of schismatics and infidels! 
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77. The Romans had changed the inauspicious 
name of Epi-damnus to Dyrrachium (Plin. iii. 26); 
and the vulgar corruption of Duracium (see Mala- 
terra) bore some affinity to Aardness. One of Rob- 
ert’s names was Durand, @2 durando: poor wit! (Al- 
beric. Monach. in Chron. apud Muratori, Annali 
d’[talia, tom. ix. p. 137.) 

78. Bpobxous xal dxpléas elxey Gv ris abrods, [rdv] 
warépa xal [rédv| viov (Anna, 1. i. p. 35 [tom. i. p. 
70, ed. Bonn]). By these similes, so different from 
those of Homer, she wishes to inspire contempt as 
well as horror for the little noxious animal, a con- 
queror. Most unfortunately, the common sense, 
or common nonsense, of mankind, resists her laud- 
able design. 

79. Prodiit hac auctor Trojan cladis Achilles. 
The supposition of the Apulian (I. v. p. 275) may 
be excused by the more classic poetry of Virgil 
(Eneid IT. 197), Larisszus Achilles, but it is not 
justified by the geography of Homer. 

80. The rap zedlAwy wpodX\yara, which encum- 
bered the knights on foot, have been ignorantly 
translated spurs (Anna Comnena, Alexias, 1. v. p. 
140'ftom. i. p. 251, ed. Bonn]). Ducange has ex- 
plained the true sense by a ridiculous and incon- 
venient fashion, which lasted from the eleventh to 
the fifteenth century. ‘I hese peaks, in the form of a 
scorpion, were sometimes two feet, and fastened to 
the knee with a silver chain. 

81. The epistle itself (.Alexias, 1. iii. p. 93, 94, 95 
{tom. i. p. 174-177, ed. Bonn]) well deserves to be 
read. There is one expression, darpoxédexuv bedepé- 
vov pera xpvoadiou [p. 177], which Ducange does 
not understand. I have endeavoured to grope out 
a tolerable meaning: xpveadguiov is a golden crown; 
dorporeAexvs is explained by Simon Portius (in 
Lexico Grezco-Barbar.), by xepavyds, rpnorip, a 
flash of lightning. 

82. For these gencral events I must refer to the 
general historians Sigonius, Baronius, Muratori, 
Mosheim, St. Marc, etc. 

83. The lives of Gregory VII. are either legends 
or invectives (St. Marc, Abrégé, tom. iii. p. 235, 
etc.); and his miraculous or magical performances 
are alike incredible to a modern reader. He will, 
as usual, find some instruction in Le Clerc (Vie de 
Hildebrand, Biblioth. ancienne et moderne, tom. 
Viii.), and much amusement in Bayle (Diction- 
naire Critique, Grégmre VIL). That pope was un- 
doubtedly a great man, a second Athanasius, in a 
more fortunate age of the church. May I presume 
to add that the portrait of Athanasius is one of the 
passages of my history (vol. i. p. 697, seg.) with 
which I am the least dissatisfied? 

84. Anna, with the rancour of a Greek schis- 
matic, calls him xararrveros ofros Maras (I. i. p. 
32 [tom. i. p. 66, ed. Bonn]), a pope, or pricst, 
worthy to be spit upon; and accuses him of scourg- 
ing, shaving, and perhaps of castrating, the am- 
bassadors of Henry (p. 31, 33). But this outrage is 
improbable and doubtful (see the sensible preface 
of Cousin). 
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85. Sic uno tempore victi 

Sunt terres Domini duo: rex Alemannicus 
iste, 

Imperii rector Romani maximus ille. 

Alter ad arma ruens armis superatur; et 
alter 

Nominis auditi sol4 formidine cessit. 

It is singular enough, that the Apulian, a Latin, 

should distinguish the Greek as the ruler of the 

Roman empire (I. iv. p. 274). 

86. The narrative of Malaterra (1. iii. c. 37, p. 
587, 588) is authentic, circumstantial, and fair. 
Dux ignem exclamans urbe incensa, etc. The 
Apulian softens the mischief (inde quibusdam edi- 
bus exustis), which is again exaggerated in some 
partial chronicles (Muratori Annali, tom. ix. p. 
‘47). 

87. After mentioning this devastation, the Jesuit 
Donatus (de RomA veteri et nov4, |. iv. c. 8, p. 
489) prettily adds, Duraret hodieque in Cucrlio 
monte, interque ipsum et capitolium, miscrabilis 
facies prostratz urbis, nisi in hortorum vinetor- 
umque amoenitatem Roma resurrexisset, ut per- 
petua viriditate contegeret vulnera et ruinas suas. 

88. The royalty of Robert, either promised or 
bestowed by the pope (Anna, I. i. p. 32 [tom. i. p. 
65, ed. Bonn]), is sufficiently confirmed by the 
Apulian (1. iv. p. 270). 

Romani regni sibi promisisse coronam 
Papa fercbatur. 
Nor can I understand why Gretser and the other 
papal advocates should be displeased with this 
new instance of apostolic jurisdiction. 

89. See Homer, [liad B (I hate this pedantic 
mode of quotation by the letters of the Greek alpha- 
bet), 87, etc. His bees are the image of a disorderly 
crowd; their discipline and public works seem to 
be the ideas of a later age (Virgil. AEneid. 1. i. [v. 
430, 599.]). 

go. Gulielm. Appdlus, |. v. p. 276. ‘The admir- 
able port of Brundusium was double; the outward 
harbour was a gulf covered by an island, and nar- 
rowing by degrees, till it communicated by a small 
gullet with the inner harbour, which embraced 
the city on both sides. Czsar and nature have 
laboured for its ruin; and against such agents 
what are the feeble efforts of the Neapolitan gov- 
ernment? (Swinburne’s Travels in the ‘L'wo Sic- 
ilies, vol. i. p. 384-390.) 

gt. William of Apulia (1. v. p. 276) describes 
the victory of the Normans, and forgets the two 
previous defeats, which are diligently recorded by 
Anna Comnena (I. vi. p. 159,,160, 161 [p. 282— 
285, ed. Bonn]). In her turn, she invents or mag- 
nifies a fourth action, to give the Venetians re- 
venge and rewards. Their own feelings were far 
different, since they deposed their doge, propter 
excidium stoli (Dandulus in Chron. in Muratori, 
Script. Rerum Italicarum, tom. xii. p. 249). 

g2. The most authentic writers, William of 
Apulia (1. v. 277), Jeffrey Maalaterra (I. iii. c. 41, 
p. 589), and Romuald of Salerno (Chron. in Mu-' 
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ratori, Script. Rerum Ital. tom. vii.), are ignorant 
of this crime, so apparent to our countrymen 
William of Malmesbury (I. iii. p. 107) and Roger 
de Hoveden (p. 710, in Script. post Bedam); and 
the latter can tell how the just Alexius married, 
crowned, and burnt alive, his female accomplice. 
The English historian is indeed so blind, that he 
ranks Robert Guiscard, or Wiscard, among the 
knights of Henry I., who ascended the throne fif- 
teen years after the duke of Apulia’s death. 

93. The joyful Anna Comnena scattcrs some 
flowers over the grave of an enemy (Alexiad, 1. v. 
{vi.] p. 162-166 {tom. i. p. 288-295, ed. Bonn]); 
and his best praise is the esteem and envy of Wil- 
liam the Conqueror, the sovercign of his family. 
Gracia (says Malaterra) hostibus recedentibus 
libera lxta quievit: Apulia tota sive Calabria 
turbatur. 

94. Urbs Venusina nitet tantis decorata sep- 

ulchris, 
is one of the last lines of the Apulian’s poem (1. v. 
p. 278). William of Malmesbury (I. iii. p. 107) in- 
serts an epitaph on Guiscard, which is not worth 
transcribing. 

95. Yet Horace had few obligations to Venusia: 
he was carried to Rome in his childhood (Serm. i. 
6 [v. 76]); and his repeated allusions to the doubt- 
ful limit of Apulia and Lucania (Carm. iii. 4; 
Serm. ii. 1 [v. 34, 5qq.]) are unworthy of his age 
and genius. 

96. See Giannone (tom. ii. p. 88-93) and the 
historians of the first crusadc. 

q7. The reign of Roger and the Norman kings 
of Sicily fills four books of the Istoria Civile of Gi- 
annone (tom. ii. lL. xi.-xiv. p. 136-340), and is 
spread over the ninth and tenth volumes of the 
Italian Annals of Muratori. In the Bibliothéquc 
Italique (tom. i. p. 175-222) I find a useful ab- 
stract of Capecelatro, a modern Neapolitan, who 
has composed, in two volumes, the history of his 
country from Roger I. to Frederic II. inclusive. 

98. According to the testimony of Philistus and 
Diodorus, the tyrant Dionysius of Syracuse could 
maintain a standing force of 10,000 horse, 100,000 
foot, and 400 galleys. Compare Hume (Essays, vol. 
i. p. 268, 435) and his adversary Wallace (Num- 
bers of Mankind, p. 306, 307). The ruins of Agri- 
gentum are the theme of every traveller, D’Or- 
ville, Reidesel, Swinburne, etc. 

99. A contemporary historian of the acts of 
Roger from the year 1227 to 1135 founds his title 
on merit and power, the consent of the barons, 
and the ancient royalty of Sicily and Pajermo, 
without introducing pope Anacletus (Alexand. 
Coenobii Telesini Abbatis de Rebus Gestis Regis 
Rogerii, lib. iv. in Muratori, Script. Rerum Ital. 
tom. v. p. 607-645). 

100. The kings of France, England, Scotland, 
Castille, Arragon, Navarre, Sweden, Denmark, 
and Hungary. The three first were more ancient 
than Charlemagne; the three next were created by 
their sword; the three last by their baptism; and of 
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these the king of Hungary alone was honoured or 
debased by a papal crown. 

101. Fazellus and a crowd of Sicilians had 
imagined a more early and independent corona- 
tion (a.p. 1130, May 1), which Giannone un- 
willingly rejects (tom. ii. p. 137-144). This fiction 
is disproved by the silence of contemporaries; nor 
can it be restored by a spurious charter of Messina 
(Muratori, Annali d’Italia, tom. ix. p. 340; Pagi, 
Critica, tom. iv. p. 467, 468), 

102. Roger corrupted the second person of Lo- 
thaire’s army, who sounded, or rather cried, a re- 
treat; for the Germans (says Cinnamus, I. iii. c. i. 
p. 52 [ed. Par.; p. go, ed. Bonn]) are ignorant of 
the use of trumpets. Most ignorant himself! 

103. See De Guignes, Hist. Générale des Huns, 
tom. i. p. 369-373, and Cardonne, Hist. de l’Af- 
rique, etc., sous la Domination des Arabes, tom. ii. 
p. 70-144. ‘heir common original appears to be 
Novairi. 

104. Tripoli (says the Nubian geographer, or, 
more properly, the Sherif al Edrisi) urbs fortis, 
saxeo muro vallata, sita prope litus maris. Hanc 
expugnavit Rogerius, qui mulieribus captivis duc- 
tis, viros peremit. 

105. See the geography of Leo Africanus (in 
Ramusio, tom. i. fol. 74 verso, fol. 75 recto) and 
Shaw’s Lravels (p. 110), the seventh book of 1 hu- 
anus, and the eleventh of the Abbé de Vertot. ‘The 
possession and defence of the place was offered by 
Charles V. and wisely declined by the knights of 
Malta. 

106. Pagi has accurately marked the African 
conquests of Roger; and his criticism was supplied 
by his friend the Abbé de Longuerue, with some 
Arabic memorials (A.D. 1147, No. 26, 27; A.pD. 
1148, No. 16; a.p. 1153, No. 16). 

107. Appulus et Calaber, Siculus mihi servit 
et Afcr. 
A proud inscription, which dcnotes that the Nor- 
man conqucrors were still discriminated from 
their Christian and Moslem subjects. 

108. Hugo Falcandus (Hist. Sicula, in Mura- 
tori Script. tom. vii. p. 270, 271) ascribes these 
losses to the neglect or treachery of the adiniral 
Majo. 

tog. The silence of the Sicilian historians, who 
end too soon or begin too late, must be supplied by 
Otho of Frisingen, a German (de Gestis Frederici 
J. 1. i. c. 33, in Muratori Script. tom. vi. p. 668), 
the Venetian Andrew Dandulus (Id. tom. xii. p. 
282, 283), and the Greck writers Cinnamus (1. iii. 
c, 2-5) and Nicetas (in Manuel. 1. iii. c. 1-6 [p. 
131, sqq., ed. Bonn)). 

110, To this imperfect capture and speedy rescue 
I apply the rap’ dAlyor §AGe rod adGvas of Cinna- 
mus, |. ii. c. 19, p. 49 [p. 87, ed. Bonn]. Muratori, 
on tolerable evidence (Annalj d’ Italia, tom. ix. p. 
420, 421), laughs at the delicacy of the French, 
who maintajn, marisque nullo impediente periculo 
ad regnum proprium reversum esse; yet I observe 
that their advocate, Ducange, is less positive as the 
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commentator on Cinnamus than as the editor of 
Joinville. 

111. In palatium regium sagittas igneas injecti, 
says Dandulus; but Nicetas, I. ii. c. 8, p. 66 [p. 
130, ed. Bonn], transforms them into Bern dpyupé- 
ous xovra drpdxrous, and adds that Manuel styled 
this insult salyvov and yédwra... Anorebovra. 
These arrows, by the compiler, Vincent de Beau- 
vais, are again transmuted into gold. 

112. For the invasion of Italy, which is almost 
ovcriooked by Nicetas, see the more polite history 
of Cinnamus (1. iv. c. 1-15, p. 78-101 [p. 134-175, 
ed. Bonn]), who introduces a diffuse narrative by 
a lofty profession, wept re ZuxeAlas, cal ris "Iraddv 
éaxéxrero ys, ws xal rabras [‘Pupators dvaca@raro, 
iii. 5 [p. 101, ed. Bonn]. 

119. The Latin, Otho (de Gestis Frederici I. 1 
li. C. 30, p. 734), attests the forgery; the Greek, 
Cinnamus (I. iv. c. 1, p. 78 [p. 135, ed. Bonn)), 
claims a promise of restitution from Conrad and 
Frederic. An act of fraud is always credible when 
it is told of the Grecks. 

114. Quod Anconitani Grecum imperium nimis 
dihgerent ... Veneti speciali odio Anconam ode- 
runt, he cause of love, perhaps of envy, were the 
benceficia, humen aurcum of the emperor; and the 
Latin narrative is confirmed by Cinnamus (I. iv. 
c. 14, p. 98 [p. 170, ed. Bonn}). 

115. Muratori mentions the two sieges of An- 
cona; the first, in 1167, against Frederic I. in 
person (Annali, tom. x. p. 39, etc.); the second, in 
1173, against his lieutenant Christian, Archbishop 
of Mentz, a man unworthy of his name and office 
(p. 75, etc.). It is of the second siege that we pos- 
sess an original narrative, which he has published 
in his great collection (tom. vi. p. 921-946). 

116. We derive this anecdote from an anony- 
mous chronicle of Fossa Nova, published by Mu- 
ratori (Script. Ital. tom. vii. p. 874). 

117. The Bagiteov onpzetov of Cinnamus (I. iv. c. 
14, p. 99 [p. 171, ed. Bonn)) is susceptible of this 
double sense. A standard is more Latin, an image 
more Greek. 

118, Nihilominus quoque petebat, ut quia oc- 
casio justa et tempus opportunum ct acceptabile 
se obtulerant, Romani corona imperii a sancto 
apostolo sibi redderetur; quoniam non ad Fred- 
erici Alamanni, sed ad suum jus asseruit pertinere 
(Vit. Alcaandri III. a Cardinal. Arragoniz, in 
Script. Rerum Ital. tom. iii. par. i. p. 458). His 
sccond embassy was accompanied cum immensa 
multitudine pecunierum., 

119. Nimis alta et perplexa sunt (Vit. Alex- 
andri III. p. 460, 461) says the cautious pope. 

120. Mnde perdy eivac Akywr “Phun TH vewréipg 
apos ri xpecBurépay, radar drofpayacay (Cinna- 
mus, 1. iv. c. 14, p. 99 [p. 171, ed. Bonn]). 

121. In his sixth book, Cinnamus describes the 
Venetian war, which Nicetas has not thought 
worthy of his attention. The Italian accounts, 
which do not satisfy our curiosity, are reported by 
the annalist Muratori, under the years 1171, ete, 
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122. This victory is mentioned by Romuald of 
Salerno (in Muratori, Script. Ital. tom. vii. p. 
198). It is whimsical enough that, in the praise of 
the king of Sicily, Cinnamus (I. iv. c. 13, p. 97, 98 
[p. 168, ed. Bonn]) is much warmer and more 
copious than Falcandus (p. 268, 270). But the 
Greek is fond of description, and the Latin his- 
torian is not fond of William the Bad. 

123. For the epistle of William I. see Cinnamus 
(Il. iv. c. 15, p. ror, 102 [p. 173-175, ed. Bonn)) 
and Nicetas (I. ii. c. 8 [p. 128, ed. Bonn]). It is 
difficult to affirm whether these Greeks deceived 
themselves or the public in these flattering por- 
traits of the grandeur of the empire. 

124. I can only quote of original evidence the 
poor chronicles of Sicard of Cremona (p. 603), and 
of Fossa Nova (p. 875), as they are published in 
the seventh tome of Muratori’s historians. The 
king of Sicily sent his troops contra nequitiam 
Andronici ... ad acquirendum imperium C, P. 
They were capti aut confusi .. . decepti captique, 
by Isaac. 

125, By the failure of Cinnamus, we are now re- 
duced to Nicetas (in Andronico, 1. i. c. 7, 8, 9, 1. ii. 
c. 1, in Isaac Angelo, |. i. c. 1-4), who now be- 
comes a respectable contemporary. As he survived 
the emperor and the empire, he is above flattcry: 
but the fall of Constantinople exasperated his 
prejudices against the Latins. For the honour of 
learning I shall observe that Homer’s great com- 
mentator, Eustathius, archbishop of ‘hessalonica, 
refused to desert his flock. 

126. The Historia Sicula of Hugo Falcandus, 
which properly extends from 1154 to 11609, is in- 
serted in the seventh volume of Muratori’s Collec- 
tion (tom. vii. p. 259-344), and preceded by an 
eloquent preface or epistle (p. 251-258, de Calam- 
itatibus Sicilia). Falcandus has been styled the 
Tacitus of Sicily; and, after a just, but immense, 
abatement, from the‘first to the twelfth century, 
from a senator to a monk, I would not strip him of 
his title: his narrative is rapid and perspicuous, his 
style bold and clegant, his observation keen; he 
had studied mankind, and fecls like a man. I can 
only regret the narrow and barren field on which 
his labours have been cast. 

127. The laborious Benedictines (l’Art de véri- 
fier les Dates, p. 896), are of opinion that the true 
name of Falcandus is Fulcandus or Foucault. Ac- 
cording to them, Hugues Foucault, a Frenchman 
by birth, and at length Abbot of St. Denys, had 
followed into Sicily his patron Stephen de la 
Perche, uncle to the mother of William IT., arch- 
bishop of Palermo, and great chancellor of the 
kingdom. Yet Falcandus has all the feelings of a 
Sicilian; and the title of Alumnus (which he be- 
stows on himself) appears to indicate that he was 
born, or at least educated, in the island. 

128. Falcand. p. 303. Richard de St. Germano 
begins his history from the death and praises of 
William IJ. After some unmeaning epithcts, he 
thus continues: Legis et justitiz cultus tempore 
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suo vigebat in regno; sud erat quilibet sorte con- 
tentus; (were they mortals?) ubique pax, ubique 
securitas, nec latronum metucebat viator insidias, 
nec maris nauta offendicula piratarum (Script. 
Rerum Ital. tom. vii. p. 969). 

129. Constantia, primis a cunabulis in delici- 
arum tuarum affluentia diutius educata, tuisque 
institutis, doctrinis et moribus informata, tandem 
opibus tuis Barbaros delatura discessit: et nunc 
cum ingentibus copiis revertitur, ut pulcherrima 
nutricis ornamenta barbaricA foeditate contam- 
inet .. . Intueri mihi jam videor turbulentas bar- 
barorum acics. . , civitates opulentas et loca diu- 
turn4 pace florentia metd concutere, cade vastare, 
rapinis atterere, et foedare luxurif: [occurrunt] 
hinc cives aut gladiis intercepti, aut servitute de- 
pressi, virgines constupratz, matronz, etc. [p. 253 
and 254.] 

130. Certe si regem [sibi] non dubiz virtutis 
elegerint, nec a Saracenis Christiani dissentiant, 
poterit rex creatus rebus licet quasi desperatis et 
perditis subvenire, et incursus hostium, si pru- 
denter cgerit, propulsare. [p. 253 and 254.] 

131. In Apulis, qui, semper novitate gaudentes, 
novarum rerum studiis aguntur, nihil arbitror spci 
aut fiduci reponendum. [ib.] 

132, Si civium tuorum virtutem et audaciam 
attendas, ... murorum ctiam ambitum densis 
turribus circumseptum. [ib.] 

133. Cum crudelitate piraticA Theutonum con- 
fligat atrocitas, ct inter ambustos lapides, et Ethna 
flagrantis incendia, ctc. [ib.] 

134. Eam partem, quam nobilissimarum civi- 
tatum fulgor illustrat, qu et toti regno singulari 
meruit privilegio preiminere nefarium esset ... 
vel barbarorum ingress) pollui. I wish to tran- 
scribe his florid, but curious, description of the 
palace, city, and luauriant plain of Palermo. [ib. | 

135. Vires non suppetunt, et conatus tuos tam 
inopia civium, quam paucitas bellatorum clidunt. 
[ib.] 

136. At vero, quia difficile est Christianos in 
tanto rerum turbine, sublato regis timore Sara- 
cenos non opprimere, si Saraceni injuriis fatigati 
ab cis cceperint dissidere, et castella forte maritima 
vel montanas munitiones occupaverint; ut hinc 
cum Theutonicis summé [sit] virtute pugnandum, 
illinc Saracenis crebris insultibus occurrendum, 
quid putas acturi sunt Siculi inter has depressi 
augustias, et velut inter malleum et incudem multo 
cum discrimine constityti? hoc utique agent quod 
poterunt, ut sc Barbaris miscrabili conditione de- 
dentes, in eorum se co@ferant potestatem. O uti- 
nam plebis et procerum Christianorum ct Sara- 
cenorum vota conveniant; ut regem sibi concor- 
diter cligentes, [irrucntes] barbaros totis viribus, 
toto conamine, totisquc desideriis proturbare con- 
tendant [p. 254]. ‘The Normans and Sicilians ap- 
pear to be confounded. 

137. The testimony of an Englishman, of Roger 
de Hoveden (p. 689), will lightly weigh against 
the silence of German and Italian history (Mura- 
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tori, Annali d’Italia, tom. x. p. 156). The priests 
and pilgrims, who returned from Rome, exalted, 
by every tale, the omnipotence of the holy father. 

138. Ego enim in eo cum ‘Teutonicis manere 
non debeo (Caffari, Annal. Genuenses, in Mura- 
tori, Script. Rerum Italicarum, tom. vi. p. 367, 
368). 

139. For the Saracens of Sicily and Nocera, see 
the Annals of Muratori (tom. x. p. 149, and A.D. 
1223, 1247), Giannone (tom. ii. p. 385), and of the 
originals, in Muratori’s Collection, Richard de St. 
Germano (tom. vii. p. 996), Matteo Spinelli de 
Giovenazzo (tom, vii. p. 1064), Nicholas de Jam- 
silla (tom. x. 494), and Mattco Villani (tom. xiv. 
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1. vii. p. 103). The last of these insinuates, that, in 
reducing the Saracens of Nocera, Charles II. of 
Anjou employed rather artifice than violence. 

140. Muratori quotes a passage from Arnold of 
Lubec (I. iv. c. 20): Reperit thesauros absconditos, 
cet omnem lapidum pretiosorum et gemmarum 
gloriam, ita ut oneratis 160 somariis, gloriose ad 
terram suam redierit. Roger de Hoveden, who 
mentions the violation of the royal tombs and 
corpses, computes the spoil of Salerno at 200,000 
ounces of gold (p. 476). On these occasions I am 
almost tempted to exclaim with the listening maid 
in La Fontaine, “‘Je voudrois bien avoir ce qui 
manque.”” 


Chapter LVI 


1. I am indebted for his character and history to 
1) Herbelot (Bibliothéque Orientale, Afahmud, p. 
533 537), M. de Guignes (Histoire des Huns, tom. 
ii, p. 155-173), and our countryman Colonel 
Alexander Dow (vol. i. p. 23-83). In the two first 
volumes of his History of Hindostan he styles him- 
self the translator of the Persian Ferishta; but in 
his Horicl text it is not easy to distinguish the ver- 
sion and the uriginal. 

2. ‘he dynasty of the Samanides continued 125 
years, a.p. 874-999, under ten princes. Sce their 
succession and ruin in the ‘l'ables of M. de Guignes 
(Hist. des Huns, tom. i. p. 404-406). ‘They were 
tolluwed by the Gaznevides, a.p. 999-1183 (see 
tom. i. p. 239, 240). His division of nations often 
distur bs the series of time and place. 

3. Gaznah hortos non habet: est emporium et 
domicilium mercatur2 Indice. Abulfedze Geo- 
wraph. Reiske, tab. xxiii. p. 349; D’Herbelot, p. 
304, It has not been visited by any modern trav- 
eller. 

4. By the ambassador of the caliph of Bagdad, 
who employed an Arabian or Chaldaic word that 
signifies Jord and master (D’Herbclot, p. 825). It is 
interpreted Abrosparwp, Baowdets, Baathéwv, by the 
Byzantine writers of the eleventh century; and the 
naine (ZovAravés, Soldanus) is famniliarly employed 
in the Greek and Latin languages, after it had 
passed from the Gaznevides to the Seljukides, and 
other emirs of Asia and Egypt. Ducanee (Disser- 
tation xvi. sur Joinville, p. 238-240, Gloss. Grirc. 
ct Latin.) labours to find the title of Sultan in the 
ancient kingdom of Persia: but his proofs are mere 
shadows; a proper name in the Themes of Con- 
stantine (ii. rt [tom. iii. p. 61, ed. Bonn}), an 
anticipation of Zonaras, etc., and a medal of Kai 
Khosrou, not (as he believes) the Sassanide of the 
sixth, but the Seljukide of Iconium of the thir- 
teenth century (De Guignes, Hist. des Huns, tom. 
i. p. 246). 

5. Ferishta (apud Dow, Hist. of Hindostan, vol. 
i. p. 49) mentions the report of a gun in the Indian 
army. But as I am slow in believing this premature 


(a.p. 1008) use of artillery, I must desire to scruti- 
nise first the text and then the authority of Fer- 
ishta, who lived in the Mogul court in the last 
century. 

6«Kinoge, or Canouge (the old Palimbothra), 
is marked in Jatitude 27” 3’, longitude 80° 13’. See 
ID’ Anville (Antiquité de ’Inde, p. 60-62), cor- 
rected by the local knowledge of Major Rennel) 
(in his excellent Memoir on his Map of Hindostan, 
Pp. 37-43): 300 jewellers, 30,000 shops for the areca 
nut, 60,000 bands of musicians, etc. (Abulfed. 
Geograph. tab. xv. p. 274; Dow, vol. i. p. 16), will 
allow an ample deduction. 

7. Lhe idolaters of Europe, says Ferishta (Dow, 
vol. i. p. 66). Consult Abulfeda (p. 272) and Ren- 
nell’s Map of Hindostan. 

8. I Herbclot, Bibliothéque Orientale, p. 527. 
Yet these letters, apophthegms, etc., are rarely the 
language of the heart, or the motives of public 
action. 

g. For instance, a ruby of four hundred and fifty 
miskals (Dow, vol. i. p. 53), or six pounds three 
ounces: the largest in the treasury of Delhi weighed 
seventeen iniskals (Voyages de Tavernier, partie 
ii. p. 280). It is true that in the Fast all coloured 
stones are called rubies (p. 355), and that Taver- 
nici saw three larger and more precious among the 
jewels de notre grand roi, le plus puissant et plus 
magnifique de tous les rois de la terre (p. 376). 

10. Dow, vol. i. p. 65. The sovereign of Kinoge 
is said to have possessed 2500 elephants (Abulfed. 
Geograph. tab. xv. p. 274). From these Indian 
stories the reader may correct a note in my first 
volume; or from that note he may correct these 
storics. 

11, See a just and natural picture of these pas- 
toral manners, in the history of William Arch- 
bishop of Tyre (I. i. c. vii. in the Gesta Dei per 
Francos, p. 633, 634), and a valuable note by the 
editor of the Histoire Généalogique des ‘Tatars, p. 
535-538. 

12. The first emigrations of the Turkmans, and 
doubtful origin of the Scljukians, may be traced in 
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the laborious History of the Huns, by M. de 
Guignes (tom. i. ‘Tables Chronologiques, 1. v. tom. 
iii. 1. vii. ix. x.), and the Bibliothéque Orientale of 
D’Herbelot (p. 799-802, 897-901), Elmacin (Hist. 
Saracen. p. 331-333 [4to ed., Lugd. B., 1625)), 
and Abulpharagius (Dynast. p. 221, 222). 

13. Dow, Hist. of Hindostan, vol. i. p. 89, 95- 
98. I have copied this passage as a specimen of the 
Persian manner; but I suspect that, by some odd 
fatality, the style of Ferishta has been improved 
by that of Ossian. 

14. The Zendekan of D’Herbelot (p. 1028), the 
Dindaka of Dow (vol. i. p. 97), is probably the 
Dandanekan of Abulfeda (Geograph. p. 345, 
Reiske), a small town of Chorasan, two days’ 
journey from Mar(, and renowned through the 
East for the production and manufacture of cotton. 

15. The Byzantinc historians (Cedrenus, tom. 
ii. p. 766, 767 [p. 566, sq., ed. Bonn], Zonaras, tom. 
ii. p. 255 [I. xvii. c. 25]; Nicephorus Bryennius, p. 
21 [p. 26, ed. Bonn]}) have confounded in this rev- 
olution the truth of time and place, of names and 
persons, of causes and events. ‘The ignurance and 
errors of these Greeks (which I shall not stop to 
unravel) may inspire some distrust of the story of 
Cyaxares and Cyrus, as it is told by their most 
eloquent predecessors. 

16, Willerm, Tyr. 1. i. c. 7, p. 633. [In Gesta Dei 
per Franc. tom. i. fol. Hanov, 1611.] ‘The divina- 
tion by arrows is ancicnt and famous in the East. 

17. D’Herbelot, p. 801. Yet after the fortune of 
his posterity, Seljuk became the thirty-fourth in 
lineal descent from the great Afrasiab emperor of 
Touran (p. 800). ‘fhe Tartar pedigrec of the house 
of Zingis gave a different cast to flattery and fable; 
and the historian Mirkhond derives the Seljukides 
from Alankavah, the virgin mother (p. 801, col. 
2). If they be the same as the Zalzuts of Abulghazi 
Bahadur Khan (Hist. Généalogique, p. 148), we 
quote in their favous the most weighty evidence of 
a Tartar prince himself, the descendant of Zingis, 
Alankavah, or Alancu, and Oguz Khan. 

18. By a slight corruption LTogrul Beg is the 
Tangroli-pix of the Greeks. His reign and char- 
acter are faithfully exhibited by D’Herbelot (Bib- 
liothéque Orientale, p. 1027, 1028) and De 
Guignes (Hist. des Huns, tom. iii. p. 189-201). 

19. Cedrenus, tom. ii. p. 774, 775 [p. 580, 5¢., 
ed. Bonn]; Zonarazs, tom. ii. p, 257 [I. xvii. c. 25]. 
With their usual knowledge of Oriental affairs, 
they describe the ambassador as a sherif, who, like 
the syncellus of the patriarch, was the vicar and 
successor of the caliph. 

20. l'rom William of Tyre I have borrowed this 
distinction of ‘Turks and ‘Turkmans, which at least 
is popular and convenient. ‘The names are the 
same, and the addition of man is of the same import 
in the Persic and ‘I’cutonic idioms. Few critics will 
adopt the etymology of James de Vitry (Hist. 
Hierosol. 1. i. c. 11, p. 1061 [Gesta Dei p. Franc.]}), 
of Turcomani, quasi Jurc: ef Comani, a mixed 
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21. Hist. Générale des Huns, tom. iii. p. 165, 
166, 167. M. de Guignes quotes Abulmahasen, an 
historian of Egypt. 

22. Consult the Bibliothéque Orientale, in the 
articles of the Abbassides, Caker, and Catem, and the 
Annals of Elmacin and Abulpharagius. 

23. For this curious ceremony I am indebted to 
M. de Guignes (tom. iii. p. 197, 198), and that 
learned author is obliged to Bondari, who com- 
posed in Arabic the history of the Seljukides (tom. 
v. p. 365). I am ignorant of his age, country, and 
character. 

24. Eodem anno (A.1. 455) obiit princeps ‘lo- 
grulbecus .. . rex fuit clemens, prudens, et peritus 
regnandi, cujus terror corda mortalium invaseiat, 
ita ut obedirent ci reges atque ad ipsum scriberent. 
Elmacin, Hist. Saracen. p. 342, vers. Erpenii [4to 
ed.]. 

25. For these wars of the Turks and Romans, 
see in general the Byzantine histories of Zonai as 
and Cedrenus, Scylitzes the continuator of Ce- 
drenus and Nicephorus Bryennius Ciesar, ‘I he two 
first of these were monks, the two latter statesnmicn; 
yet such were the Grecks, that the difference of 
style and character is scarcely discernible. For the 
Orientals, I draw as usual] on the wealth of D’Her- 
belot (see titles of the first Seljukides) and the 
accuracy of De Gui nes (Hist. des Huns, tom. 
ij. 1. x.). 

26, ‘Epéinero yap dv Tobpxots Adz05, ws Ely Ten pw- 
pévoy Karactpadjnvar 7d Tolpxwy yevos bwd THs ToLal - 
tys duvduews, dwoiay db Mancdwv Avyéitavdépos txwv ra- 
rearpévaro Nlépoas. Cedrenus, tom. ii. p. 791 [p. 
611, ed. Bonn]. Lhe credulity of the vulgar is al- 
ways probable; and the ‘Turks had learned froin 
the .Arabs the history*er Jegend of Escander Dul- 
carncin (1)’'Herbelot, p. 317, ete.). 

27. Ot rav "IBnplav cal Mecororapiav, xal tH re- 
parciuevny oinovow "Apyeviav xai of rnv “lovdaucyy rob 
Negroptod xal trav ‘Anedadwy Opnaoxetovow aipeotv 
(Scylitzes, ad caleem Cecdreni, tom. ii. p. 834 [p. 
687, ed. Bonn], whose ambiguous construction 
shaJ] not tesnpt ine to suspect that he confounded 
the Nestorian and Monophysite heresies). He fa- 
miliarly talks of the uyves, xoAdos, dépyN, Oeod, qual- 
itics, as I should apprehend, very foreign to the 
perfect Being; but his bigoty is forced to confess 
that they were soon afterwards discharged on the 
orthodox Romans. 

28. Had the name of Georgians been known to 
the Greeks (Stritter, Memoriz Byzant. tom. iv. 
Iberica), 1 should derive it from their agriculture, 
as the Zev8al yewpyol of Herodotus (J. iv. c. 18, p. 
289, edit. Wesseling). But it appears only since the 
crusades, among the Latins (Jac. a Vitriaco, Hist. 
Hierosul. c. 79, p. 1095) and Orientals (D’Her- 
belot, p. 407), and was devoutly borrowed from 
St. George of Cappadgcia. 

29. Moshcim, Institut. Hist. Eccles. p. 632. See, 
in Chardin’s Travels (tom. i. p. 171-174), the 
manners and religion of this handsome but worth- 
less nation. See the pedigree of their princes from 
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Adam to the present century, in the Tables of M. 
de Guignes (tom. i. p. 433-438). 

30. ‘This city is mentioned by Constantine Por- 
phyrogenitus (de Administrat. Imperii, 1. ii. c. 44, 
p. 119 [tom. iii. p. 192, ed. Bonn]) and the Byzan- 
tines of the cleventh century, under the name of 
Mantzikicrte, and by some is confounded with 
‘Theodosiopolis; but Deslisle, in his notes and maps, 
has very properly fixed the situation. Abulfeda 
(Geograph. tab. xviii. p. 310) describes Malas- 
gerd as a small town, built with black stone, sup- 
plied with water, without trees, etc. 

grt. ‘The Uzi of the Greeks (Stritter, Memor. 
Byzant., tom. iii. p. 923-948) are the Gozz of the 
Orientals (Hist. des Huns, tom. ii. p. 522; tom. iil. 
p. 133, etc.). They appear on the Danube and the 
Volga, in Armenia, Syria, and Chorasan, and the 
name seems to have been extended to the whole 
‘lurkinan race. 

32. Urselius [Ursellus} (the Russclius of Zo- 
naras) is distinguished by Jeffrey Malaterra (I. ii. 
¢. 33) among the Norman conquerors of Sicily, 
and with the surname of altol: and our own his- 
torians will tell how the Baliols came from Nor- 
mandy to Durham, built Bernard’s castle on the 
‘lees, married an heiress of Scotland, etc. Ducange 
(Not. 24 Nicephor, Bryennium, 1. ii. No. 4) has 
laboured the subject in honour of the President de 
Bailleul, whose father had exchanged the sword 
for the gown. 

33. Elmacin (p. 343, 344) assigns this probable 
number which is reduced by Abulpharagius to 
15,000 (p. 227), and by D’Herbelot (p. 102) to 
12,000 horse, But the same Elmacin gives 300,000 
men to the emperor, of whom Abulpharagius says, 
Cum centum hominum millibus, multisque equis 
et magnd pompa instructus. ‘The Grecks abstain 
fiom any definition of numbers. 

34. The Byzantine writers do not speak so dis- 
tinctly of the presence of the sullan; he committed 
his forces to a cunuch, had retired to a distance, 
etc. Is it ignorance, or jealousy, or truth? 

35. He was the son of the Cesar John Ducas, 
brother of the empcror Constantine (Ducange, 
Fam. Byzant. p. 165). Nicephorus Bryennius ap- 
plauds his virtues and extenuates his faults (1. i. p. 
30, 38 [p. 41, 54, ed. Bonn]; 1. ii. p. 53 [p. 76, ed. 
Bonn]). Yet he owns his enmity to Romanus, 
ob wavy 5€ didias Exwy xpos Baaidéa. Scylitzes 
speaks more explicitly of his treason. 

36. ‘This circumstance, which we read and 
doubt in Scylitzes and Constantine Manasses, is 
more prudently omitted by Nicephorus and Zo- 
naras, 

37. The ransom and tribute arc attested by 
reason and the Orientals. The other Greeks are 
modestly silent; but Nicephorus Bryennius dares 
to affirm that the terms were ob« dvéftas ‘Pupaiov 
[p. 44, ed. Bonn], and that the emperor would 
have preferred death to a shameful treaty. 

38. [he defeat and captivity of Romanus Di- 
ogenes may be found in John Scylitzes ad calcem 
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Cedreni, tom. ii. p. 835-843 [p. 689-704, ed. 
Bonn}; Zonaras, tom. ii. p. 281-284 [L. xvii. c. 19- 
15]; Nicephorus Bryennius, |. i. p. 25-32 [p. 33-44, 
ed. Bonn]; Glycas, p. 325-327 [p. 607-611, ed. 
Bonn]; Constantine Manasses, p. 134 [v. 6594, p. 
280, ed. Bonn}; Elmacin, Hist. Saracen. p. 343, 
344; Abulpharag. Dynast. p. 227; D’Herbelot, p. 
102, 103; De Guignes, tom. iii. p. 207-211. Be- 
sides my old acquaintance Elmacin and Abulpha- 
ragius, the historian of the Huns has consulted 
Abulfeda, and his epitomiser Benschounah, a 
Chronicle of the Caliphs, by Soyouthi, Abulma- 
hasen of Egypt, and Novairi of Africa. 

39. This interesting death is told by D’Herbelot 
(p. 103, 104) and M. de Guignes (tom. iii. p. 212, 
213), from their Oriental writers; but neither of 
them have transfused the spirit of Elmacin (Hist. 
Saracen. p. 344, 345). 

40. A critic of high renown (the late Dr. John- 
son), who has severely scrutinised the cpitaphs of 
Popc, might cavil in this sublime inscription at the 
words “‘repair to Maru,” since the reader must al- 
ready be at Maru before he could peruse the in- 
scription. 

41. The Bibliothéque Orientale has given the 
text of the reign of Malek (p. 542, 543, 544, 654, 
655); and the Histoire Générale des Huns (tom. 
iii. p. 214-224) has added the usual measure of 
repetition, emendation, and supplement. Without 
those two learned Frenchmen [ should be blind 
indeed in the Eastern world. 

42. See an excellent discourse at the end of Sir 
William Jones’s History of Nadir Shah, and the 
articles of the poets Amak, Anvari, Raschidi, etc., 
in the Bibliothéque Orientale. 

43. His name was Kheder Khan. Four bags 
were placed round his sofa, and, as he listened to 
the song, he cast handfuls of gold and silver to the 
pocts (D’Herbelot, p. 107). All this may be true; 
but I do not understand how he could reign in 
Transoxiana in the time of Malek Shah, and much 
less how Kheder could surpass him in power and 
pomp. I suspect that the beginning, not the end, 
of the eleventh century is the truc cra of his reign. 

44. See Chardin, Voyages en Perse, tom. ii. p. 
235. 

45. The Gelalzan era (Gelaleddin, Glory of the 
Faith, was one of the names or titles of Malek 
Shah) is fixed to the fifteenth of March, a.u. 471— 
A.D. 1079. Dr. Hyde has produced the original 
testimonies of the Persians and Arabians (de Re- 
ligione veterum Persarum, c. 16, p. 200-211). 

46. She speaks of this Persian royalty as 
dxtons aaxodaiovécrepoy revias. Anna Comnena 
was only nine years old at the end of the reign of 
Malek Shah (a.p. 1092), and when she speaks of 
his assassination she confounds the sultan with the 
vizir (.Alexias, ]. vi. p. 177, 178 (tom. i. p. 314-317, 
ed. Bonn}). 

47. So obscure, that the industry of M. de 
Guignes could only copy (tom. i. p. 244; tom. iit. 
part i. p. 269, etc.) the history, or rather list, of the 
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Seljukides of Kerman, in Bibliothéque Orientale. 
They were extinguished before the end of the 
twelfth century. 

48. Tavernier, perhaps the only traveller who 
has visited Kerman, describes the capital as a 
great ruinous village, twenty-five days’ journey 
from Ispahan, and twenty-seven from Ormus, in 
the midst of a fertile country (Voyages en ‘Turquie 
et en Perse, p. 107, 110). 

49. It appears from Anna Comnena that the 
Turks of Asia Minor obeyed the signet and chiauss 
of the great sultan (Alexias, |. vi. p. 170 (tom. i. p. 
302, ed. Bonn]), and that the two sons of Soliman 
were detained in his court (p. 180 [p. 319, 2b.)). 

50. This expression is quoted by Petit de la 
Croix (Vie de Gengiscan, p. 161) from some poet, 
most probably a Persian. 

51. On the conquest of Asia Minor, M. de 
Guignes has derived no assistance from the ‘lurk- 
ish or Arabian writers, who produce a naked list of 
the Seljukides of Roum. The Greeks are unwilling 
to expose their shame, and we must extort some 
hints from Scylitzes (p. 860, 863 |p. 731, 736, ed. 
Bonn]), Nicephorus Brvennius (p. 88, 91, 92, etc., 
103, 104 [p. 130, 136, sqq., 158 sqq., ed. Bonn)), 
and Anna Comnena (Alexias, p. 91, 92, etc., 168, 
etc. (tom. i. p. 169, 5¢9., 299, s¢9., ed. Bonn})). 

52. Such is the description of Roum by Haiton, 
the Armenian, whose Tartar history may be found 
in the collections of Ramusio and Bergeron (see 
Abulfeda, Geograph. climat. xvii. p. 310-395). 

53. Dicit cos quendam abusione Sodomitica in- 
tervertisse episcopum (Guibert. Abbat. Hist. Hier- 
osol. 1. i. p. 468). It is odd cnough that we should 
find a parallel passage of the same people in the 
present age. “Il n’est point d’horreur que ces 
‘Turcs n’aient commis; et semblables aux soldats 
effrénés, qui dans le sac d’une ville; non contens 
de disposer de tout a leur gré, prétendent encore 
aux succes les moins désirables, queiques Siphais 
ont porté leurs attentats sur la personne du vicux 
rabbi de la synagogue, et celle de lArchevéque 
Grec.” (Mémoirs du Baron de Tott, tom. ii. p. 
193.) 

54. The emperor, or abbot, describe the scenes 
of a Turkish camp as if they had been present. 
Matres correptz in conspect@ filiarum multi- 
pliciter repetitis diversorum coitibus vexabantur 
(is that the true reading?); cum filiz assistentes 
carmina precinere saltando cogerentur. Mox ea- 
dem passio ad filias, etc. 

55. See Antioch, and the death of Soliman, in 
Anna Comnena (Alexias, |. vi. ». 168, 169 [tom. i. 
p. 299-301, ed. Bonn]), with the notes of Ducange. 

56. William of ‘Tyre (I. i. c. 9, 10, p. 635) gives 
the most authentic and deplorable account of 
these Turkish conquests. 

57. In his epistle to the count of Flanders, 
Alexius seems to fall too low beneath his character 
and dignity; yet it is approved by Ducange (Not. 
ad Alexiad. p. 335, etc.), and paraphrased by the 
Abbot Guibert, a contemporary historian. The 
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Greek text no longer exists; and each translator 
and scribe might say with Guibert (p. 475), verbis 
vestita meis—a privilege of most indefinite latitude. 

58. Our best fund for the history of Jerusalem 
from Heraclius to the crusades is contained in two 
large and original passages of William archbishop 
of Tyre (I. i. c. 1-10; 1. xviii. c. 5, 6), the principal 
author of the Gesta Dei per Francos. M. de Gui- 
gnes has composed a very Icarned Mémoire sur le 
Commerce des Francois dans le Levant avant les 
Croisades, etc. (Mém. de Académie des Inscrip- 
tions, tom. xxxvii. p. 467-500.) 

59. Secundum Dominorum dispositionem pler- 
umque lucida plerumque nubila recepit intervalla, 
et xgrotantis more temporum presentium grava- 
batur aut respirabat qualitate (1. i. c. 3, p. 630). 
The Latinity of William of ‘lyre is by no means 
contemptible; but in his account of 490 years, 
from the Joss to the recovery of Jerusalem, he ex- 
ceeds the true account by thirty years. 

60. For the transactions of Charlemagne with 
the Holy Land, see Eginhard (de Vit4 Caroli 
Magni, c. 16, p. 79 82), Constantine Porphyro- 
genitus (de Administratione Imperii, I. ii. c. 26, 
p. 80 (tom. iii. p. 115, ed. Bonn]), and Pagi (Crit- 
ica, tom. iil. A.p. 800, No. 13, 14, 15). 

61, The caliph granted his privileges, Amalphi- 
tanis viris amicis et utilium introductoribus (Gesta 
Dei, p. 934 [Willerm. Tyr. lib. xviii. c. 5]). Phe 
trade of Venice to Fyypt and Palestine cannot pro- 
duce so old a title, unless we adopt the laughable 
translation of a Frenchman who mistook the two 
factions of the circus (Veneti et Prasini) for the 
Venctians and Parisians. 

62. An Arabic chronicle of Jerusalem (apud 
Asseman. Biblioth. Orient. tom. i. p. 628, toin. iv. 
p. 368) attests the unbelief of the caliph and the 
historian; yet Cantacuzene presumes tu appeal to 
the Mohammedans themselves for the truth of this 
perpetual miracle. 

63. In his Dissertations on Ecclesiastical History 
the learned Moshcirn has separately discussed this 
pretended miracle (tom. ii. p. 214-306), de humine 
sancti sepulchri. 

64. William of Malmesbury (I. iv. ¢. ii. p. 209) 
quotes the Itinerary of the monk Bernard, an eve- 
witness, who visited Jerusalem a.v. 870. ‘Vhe mir- 
acle is confirmed by another pilgrim some years 
older; and Mosheim ascribes the invention to the 
Franks soon after the decease of Charlemagne. 

65. Our travellers, Sandys (p. 134), ‘Uhevenot 
(p. 621-627), Maundrell (p. 94, 95), ete., describe 
this extravagant farce. The Catholics are puzzled 
to decide when the miracle ended and the trick 
began. : 

66. ‘The Oricntals themselves confess the fraud, 
and plead necessity and edification (Mémoires du 
Chevalier DD’ Arvieux, tom. ii. p. 140; Joseph Abu- 
dacni, Hist. Copt. c. 20); but I will not attempt, 
with Mosheim, to explain the mode. Our travellers 
have failed with the blood of St. Januarius at 
Naples. 
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67. See D’Herbelot (Biblioth. Orientale, p. 411), 
Renaudot (Hist. Patriarch. Alex. p. 390, 397, 400, 
401), Elmacin (Hist. Saracen. p. 321-323), and 
Marei (p. 384-386), an historian of Egypt, trans- 
lated by Reiske from Arabic into German, and 
verbally interpreted to me by a friend. 

68. ‘he religion of the Druses is concealed by 
their ignorance and hypocrisy. Their secret doc- 
trines are confined to the clect who profess a con- 
templative life; and the vulgar Druses, the most 
indifferent of men, occasionally conform to the 
worship of the Mohammedans and Christians of 
their neighbourhood. The little that is, or deserves 
to be known, may be scen in the industrious Nie- 
buhr (Voyages, tom. ii. p. 354-357), and the 
second volume of the recent and instructive ‘l'ravels 
of M. de Voilney. 

69. See Glaber, 1. iii. c. 7, and the Annals of Ba- 
ronius and Pagi, A.D. 1009. 

70. Per idem tempus ex universo orbe tam in- 
nuimerabilis multitudo carpit confluere ad sepul- 
chrum Salvatoris Hierosolymis, quantum nullus 
hominum prius sperare potcrat. Ordo infcrioris 
plebis ... mediocres ... reges ct comites ... 
privsules ... mulieres multx nobiles cum paupere 
1oribus, ... Pluribus enim erat mentis desiderium 
mori nit, “quam ad propria reverterentur (Glaber, 
liv. c. 6; Bouquet, Historians of France, tom. x. p. 
50). 

71. Glaber, L iii. c. 1. Katona (Hist. Critic. Re- 
guin Hungarie, tom. i. p. 304-311) examines 
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whether St. Stephen founded a monastery at 
Jerusalem. 

72. Baronius (A.D. 1064, No. 43-56) has tran- 
scribed the greater part of the original narratives 
of Ingulphus, Marianus, and Lambertus. 

73. Sce Elmacin (Hist. Saracen. p. 349, 350) 
and Abulpharagius (Dynast. p. 237, vers. Pocock). 
M. de Guignes (Hist. des Huns, tom. iii. part i. 
p. 215, 216) adds the testimonies, or rather the 
names, of Abulfeda and Novairi. 

74. From the expedition of Isar Atsiz (a.H. 469 
—A.D. 1076) to the expulsion of the Ortokides 
(A.D. 1096). Yet William of Tyre (I. i. c. 6, p. 633) 
asserts that Jerusalem was thirty-eight years in the 
hands of the Turks; and an Arabic chronicle, 
quoted by Pagi (tom. iv. p. 202,) supposes that 
the city was reduced by a Carizmian general to the 
obedience of the caliph of Bagdad, a.11. 463—A.D. 
1070. ‘(hese early dates are not very compatible 
with the general history of Asia; and I am sure 
that, as late as a.p, 1064, the regnum Babylonicum 
(of Cairo) still prevailed in Palestine (Baronius, 
A.D. 1064, No. 56). 

75. De Guignes, Hist. des Huns, tom. i. p. 249- 
252. 

76. Willerm. Tyr. L. i. c. 8, p. 634, who strives 
hard to magnify the Christian grievances. The 
Turks exacted an aureus from each pilgrim! The 
caphar of the Franks is now fourteen dollars: 
and Europe does not complain of this voluntary 
tax. 


Chapter LVITI 


1. Whimsical enough is the origin of the name 
of Picards, and from thence of Picardie, which does 
not date earlier than a.p. 1200. It was an academ- 
ical joke, an epithet first applied to the quarrcel- 
some humour of those students, in the University 
of Paris, who came from the frontier of France and 
Flanders (Valesii Notitia Galliarum, p. 447; Lon- 
gueruc, Description de la France, p. 54). 

2. William of Tyre (1. i. c. 11, p. 637, 638) thus 
describes the hermit: Pusillus, persona contempti- 
bilis, vivacis ingenii, et oculum habens perspica- 
cem gratumque, et sponte flucns ci non decrat 
eloguium. See Albert Aquensis, p. 185; Guibert, 
p. 482 [l. ii. c. 8]; Anna Comnena in .Alesiad. 1. x. 
p. 284, etc., with Ducange’s notes, p. 349. 

3. Ulera quinquaginta millia, si me possunt in 
expeditione pro duce at pontifice haberc, armata 
mani volunt in inimicos Dei insurgerc ct ad sepul- 
chrum Domini ipso ducente pervenire (Gregor. 
VII. epist. ii. 91, in tom. xii. p. 322, concil.). 

4. See the original lives of Urban II. by Pan- 
dulphus Pisanus and Bernardus Guido, in Mura- 
tori, Rer. Ital. Script. tom. iii. pars i. p. 352, 353. 

5. She is known by the different names of Praxes, 
Eupracia, Eufrasia, and Adclais; and was the 
daughter of a Russian prince, and the widow of a 


margrave of Brandenburg. Struv. Corpus Hist. 
Germanice, p. 340. 

6. Henricus odio eam cepit habere: ideo incar- 
ccravit eam, et concessit ut plerique vim ci infer- 
rent; immo filium hortans ut cam subagitaret 
(Dodechin, Continuat. Marian. Scot. apud Baron. 
A.D. 1093, No. 4). In the synod of Constance she is 
described by Bertholdus, rerum inspector: quz se 
tantas et tam inauditas fornicationum spurcitias, 
et a tantis passam fuisse conquesta est, etc., and 
again at Placentia: satis misericorditer suscepit, co 
quod ipsam tantas spurcitias non tam commisisse 
quam invitam pertulisse pro certo cognoverit papa 
culm sancta synodo. Apud Baron. a.p. 1093, No. 4, 
1094, No. 3. A rare subject for the infallible de- 
cision of a pope and council. ‘] hese abominations 
are repugnant to every principle of human nature, 
which is not altered by a dispute about rings and 
crosiers. Yct it should seem that the wretched 
woman was tempted by the priests to relate or sub- 
scribe some infamous stories of herself and her 
husband. 

7, See the narrative and acts of the synod of Pla- 
centia, Concil. tom. xii. p. 821, ete. 

8. Guibert, himself a Frenchman, praises the 
piety and valour of the French nation, the author 
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and example of the crusades: Gens nobilis, prudens, 
bellicosa, dapsilis et nitida. ... Quos enim Bri- 
tones, Anglos, Ligures, si bonis eos moribus vide- 
amus, non illico Arancos homines appellemus? (p. 478 
[l. ii. c. 1]). He owns, however, that the vivacity of 
the French degenerates into petulance among for- 
eigners (p. 483 [I. it. c. 10]) and vain loquacious- 
ness (p. 502 [l. iv. c. 9]). 

g. Per viam quam jamdudum Carolus Magnus 
mirificus rex Francorum aptari fecit usque C. P. 
(Gesta Francorum, p. 1; Robert. Monach. Hist. 
Hieros. |. i. p. 33), etc. 

10. John ‘Tilpinus, or Turpinus, was Arch- 
bishop of Rheims, a.p. 773. After the year 1000 
this romance was composed in his name, by a 
monk of the borders of France and Spain; and 
such was the idea of ecclesiastical merit, that he 
describes himself as a fighting and drinking priest! 
Yet the book of lies was pronounced authentic by 
Pope Calixtus II. (a.p. 1122), and is respectfully 
quoted by the abbot Suger, in the great Chronicles 
of St. Denys (Fabric. Biblioth. Latin. medii Aiévi, 
edit. Mansi, tom. iv. p. 161). 

11. See Etat de la France, by the Count de 
Boulainvilliers, tom. i. p. 180-182, and the second 
volume of the Observations sur [Histoire de 
France, by the Abbé de Mably. 

12. In the provinces to the south of the Loire, 
the first Capetzans were scarcely allowed a feudal 
supremacy. On all sides, Normandy, Bretagne, 
Aquitain, Burgundy, Lorraine, and Flanders, con- 
tracted the name and limits of the proper France, 
See Hadrian Vales. Notitia Galliarum. 

13. These counts, a younger branch of the dukes 
of Aquitain, were at length despoiled of the great- 
est part of their country by Philip Augustus. The 
bishops of Clermont gradually became princes of 
the city. Mélanges tirés d’une Grande Biblio- 
théeque, toni. xxxvi. p. 288, etc. 

14. See the Acts ‘of the Council of Clermont, 
Concil. tom. xii. p. 829, ctc. 

15. Confluxerant ad concilium e multis regioni- 
bus, viri potentes, et honorati, innumeri, quamvis 
cingulo laicalis militie superbi (Baldric, an cye- 
witness, p. 86-88; Robert. Mon. p. 31, 32; Will. 
Tyr. i. 14, 15, p. 639-641; Guibert, p. 478-480 [l. 
ii. c. 2-4}; Fulcher. Carnot. p. 382). 

16. The Truce of God (freva, or ‘Treuga Dei) 
was first invented in Aquitain, A.D. 1032; blamed 
by some bishops as an occasion of perjury, and re- 
jected by the Normans as contrary to their privi- 
leges (Ducange, Gloss. Latin. tom. vi. p. 682-685). 

17. Deus vult, Deus vult! war the pure acclaima- 
tion of the clergy who understood Latin (Robert. 
Mon. |. i. p. 32). By the illiterate laity, who spoke 
the Provincial or Limousin idiom, it was corrupted to 
Deus lo volt, or Diex el volt, See Chron, Casinense, 1, 
iv. c. 11, p. 497, in Muratori, Script. Rerum Ital. 
tom. iv., and Ducange (Dissertat. xi. p. 207, sur 
Joinville, and Gloss. Latin. tom. ii. p. 690), who, 
in his preface, produces a very difficult spec':men 
of the dialect of Rovergue, A.D. 1100, very near, 
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both in time and place, to the Council of Clermont 
(p. 15, 16). 

18. Mast commonly on their shoulders, in gold, 
or silk, or cloth, sewed on their garments. In the 
first crusade all were red; in the third the French 
alone preserved that colour, while green crosses 
were adopted by the Flemings, and white by the 
English (Ducange, tom. ii. p. 651). Yet in England 
the red ever appears the favourite, and, as it were, 
the national colour of our military ensigns and 
uniforms. 

19. Bongarsius, who has published the original 
writers of the crusades, adopts, with much com- 
placency, the fanatic title of Guibertus, Gesta De! 
per Francos; though some critics propose tu read 
Gesta Jiaboli per Francos (Hanovia, 1611, two 
vols. in folio). I shall briefly enumerate, as they 
stand in this collection, the authors whom I have 
used for the first crusade. I. Gesta Francorum. 
II. Robertus Monachus. III. Baldricus. IV. Rai- 
mundus de Agiles. V. Albertus Aquensis. VI. Ful- 
cherius Carnotensis. VII. Guibertus. VIII. Wil- 
liclmus ‘l'yriensis. Muratori has given us, LX. 
Raduiphus Cadomensis de Gestis Tancredi (Script. 
Rer. Ital. tom. v. p. 285-333), and, X. Bernardus 
Thesaurarius de Acquisitione Terrz Sanctz (tom. 
vil. p. 664- 848). ‘Ihe last of these was unknown to 
a late French historian, who has given a large and 
critical list of the writers of the crusades (Esprit 
des Croisades, tom. i. p. 13-141), and most of 
whose judeinents my own experience will allow 
me to ratify. It was late before I could obtain a 
sight of the French historians collected by Du- 
chesne. lL. Petri ludebodi Sacerdotis Sivracensis 
Historia de Hierosolymitano Itinere (tom. iv. }. 
773-815) has been transfused into the first anony - 
mous writcr of Bongarsius. II, ‘The Metrical His- 
tory of the Iirst Crusade, in seven books (p. 8a0-- 
912), is of small value or account. 

20. If the reader will turn to the first scene of 
the First Part of Henry the Fourth, he will see in 
the text of Shakspeare the natural feelings of cn- 
thusiasm; and in the notes of Dr. Johnson the 
workings of a bigoted, though vigorous, mind, 
greedy of every pretence to hate and persecute 
those who dissent f:om his creed. 

21. The sixth Discourse of Fleury on Ecclesi- 
astical History (p. 223-261) contains an accurate 
and rational view of the causes and effects of the 
crusades, 

22. ‘Ihe penance, indulgences, ctc., of the micd- 
dic ages are amply discussed by Muratori (An- 
tiquitat. Italia medii Avi, tom. v. dissert. lavili. 
p. 709-768) and by M. Chais (Lettres sur les Ju- 
bilés et les Indulgences, tom. ii. lettres 21 and 22, 
p. 478-550), with this difference, that the abuses 
of superstition are mildly, perhaps faintly, exposed 
by the learncd Italian,-and peevishly magnified by 
the Dutch minister, 

23. Schmidt (Histoire des Allemands, tom. ii. p. 
211-220, 452-462) gives an abstract of the Peni- 
tential of Rhegino in the ninth, and of Burchard 
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in the tenth, century. In one year five-and-thirty 
murders were perpctrated at Worms. 

24. Vill the twelfth century we may support the 
clear account of twelve denarii, or pence, to the 
solidus, or shilling; and twenty solidi to the pound 
weight of silver, about the pound sterling. Our 
money is diminished to a third, and the French to 
a fiftieth, of this primitive standard. 

25. Each century of lashes was sanctified with 
the recital of a psalm; and the whole Psalter, with 
the accompaniment of 15,000 stripes, was equiva- 
lent to five years. 

26, ‘The Life and Achievements of St. Dominic 
Loricatus was composed by his friend and admirer, 
Peter Damianus. See Fleury, Hist. Ecclés. tom. 
xiii. p. 96-104; Baronius, A.D. 1056, No. 7, who 
observes, from Damianus, how fashionable, even 
among ladies of quality (sublimis generis), this 
expiation (purgatorii genus) was grown. 

27. At a quarter, or even half, a rial a lash, San- 
cho Panza was a cheaper, and possibly not a more 
dishonest, workman. I remember in Pére Labat 
(Voyages en Italie, tom. vii. p. 16-29) a very lively 
picture of the dextertty of one of these artists. 

28. Quicunque pro sold devotione, non pro ho- 
noris vel pecuniza adeptione, ad libcrandam ec- 
clesigm Pi Jerusalem profectus fuerit, iter illud 
pro omni prenitentia reputetur. Canon. Concil. 
Claromont. ii. p. 820. Guibert styles it novum sa- 
lutis genus (p. 471 [I. i. ¢. 1]) and is almost philo- 
sophical on the subject. 

29. Such at least was the belief of the crusaders, 
and such is the uniform style of the historians 
(Esprit des Croisades, tom. iii. p. 477); but the 
prayers for the repose of their souls are incon- 
sistent in orthodox theology with the merits of 
martyrdom. 

30. Ihe same hopes were displayed in the letters 
of the adventurers ad animandos qui in Francia 
resederant. Hugh de Reiteste could boast that his 
share amounted to one abbey and ten castles, of 
the yearly value of 1500 marks, and that he should 
acquire a hundred castles by the conquest of 
Aleppo (Guibert, p. 554,’ 555 [I. vii. c. 35])- 

3t. In his genuine or fictitious letter to the Count 
of Flanders, Alexius mingles with the danger of 
the church, and the relics of saints, the auti et ar- 
genti amor, and pulcherrimarum foeminarum vo- 
luptas (p. 476 [L. i. c. 4]); as if, says the indignant 
Guibert, the Greek women were handsomer than 
those of France. 

32. Sce the privileges of the Crucestgnati—free- 
dom from debt, usury, injury, secular justice, etc. 
‘The pope was their perpetual guardian (Ducange, 
tom. ii. p. 651, 652). 

33. Guibert (p. 481 [L. ii. c. 6]) paints in lively 
colours this general emotion. He was one of the 
few contemporaries who had genius enough to feel 
the astunishing scenes that were passing before 
their eyes. Erat itaque videre miraculum, caro 
omnes emere, atque vili vendere, etc. 

34. Some instances of these stigmata are given in 
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the Esprit des Croisades (tom. iii. p. 169, etc.) 
from authors whom I have not seen. 

35. Fuit et aliud scelus detestabile in hac con- 
gregatione pedestris populi stulti et vesane levi- 
tatis ... anserem quendam divino spiritQ assere- 
bant afflatum, et capellam non minus ecodem reple- 
tam, et has sibi duces [hujus] secund2 via fece- 
rant, etc. (Albert. Aquensis, 1. i. c. 31, p. 196). 
Had these peasants founded an empire, they might 
have introduced, as in Egypt, the worship of ani- 
mals, which their philosophic descendants would 
have glossed over with some specious and subtle 
allegory. 

36. Benjamin of ‘Tudela describes the state of 
his Jewish brethren from Cologne along the Rhine: 
they were rich, generous, learned, hospitable, and 
lived in the eager hope of the Messiah (Voyage, 
tom. i. p. 243-245, par Baratier). In seventy years 
(he wrote about a.p. 1170) they had recovered 
from these massacres. 

37. [hese massacres and depredations on the 
Jews, which were renewed at cach crusade, are 
coolly related. It is true that St. Bernard (Epust. 
363, tom. i. p. 329 [p. 328, ed. Bened.]) admon- 
ishes the Oriental Franks, non sunt persequendi 
Judai, non sunt trucidandi. ‘The contrary doctrine 
had been preached by a rival monk. 

38. See the contemporary description of Hun- 
gary in Otho of Frisingen, 1. i. c. 31, in Muratori, 
Script. Rerum Italicarum, tom. vi. p. 665, 666. 

39. The old Hungarians, without excepting J u- 
rotzius, are ill-informed of the first crusade, which 
they involve in a single passage. Katona, like our- 
selves, can only quote the writers of France; but 
he compares with local science the ancient and 
modern geography. Ante portain C)peron is Sopron 
or Poson; Malleclla, Zemlin; Flucius Maroe, Savus; 
Lintax, Leith; Mesebroch, or Mferseburg, Quar, or Mo- 
son; Jollenburg, Pragg (de Reg. Hung., iti. p. 19-353). 

40. Anna Comnena (Alevias, 1. x. p. 287) de- 
scribes this édoray xo\wvds as a mountain tyAdp 
cal Bd@os xai rraros &tvoNoy@rarov. In the siege of 
Nice such were used by the Franks theniselves as 
the materials of a wall. 

41. See pp. 726-727 below. 

42. ‘The author of the Esprit des Croisades has 
doubted, and might have dishelieved, the crusade 
and tragic death of Prince Sueno, with 1500 or 
15,000 Danes, who was cut off by Sultan Soliman 
in Cappadocia, but who still lives in the pocm ut 
‘Tasso (tom. iv. p. rit—115). 

43. The fragments of the kingdoms of Lotha- 
ringia, or Lorraine, were broken into the two 
duchies, of the Maselle, and of the Meuse: the first 
has preserved its naine, which, in the latter, has 
been changed into that of Brabant (Vales. Notit. 
Gall. p. 283-288). 

44. See, in the Description of France, by the 
Abbé de Longuerue, the articles of Boulogne, part 
i. p. 54; Brabant, part in. p. 47, 48: Bonallon, p. 134. 
On Ins departure Godfrey sold or pawned Bouillon 
to the church for 1300 marks. 
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41. To save time and space, I shall represent, in a short table, the 
The The The Road to : Nice and 
Crowd. Chiefs. | Constantinople. Alexius. Asia Minor. 
I. Gesta Fran- 
Keren p. I, 2. p. 2. Pp. 2, 3. P. 4, 5. Pp. 5-7. 
II. Robertus 
Manschus P- 33. 34- = | P-35, 36-| p. 36, 37. P. 37, 38. =| P- 39-45. 
III. Baldricus p. 89. — R- 91-93. P. 91 94. Pp. 94-101. 
IV. Raimundus 
de Agiles ~ — p. 139, 140. p. 140, 141. | p. 142. 
V. Albertus . . _ ae 3 B. _ 1. ii. Cc, 20-43; 
Aquensis 1 i. c. 7-31. I. ii. c. 1-8, 1. ii. c. Q-Tg. i Tek 
VI, Fulcherius . 387-389. 
Gavnotais p. 384. —_ p. 385, 386. p. 386. P. 307-389 
VII. Guibertus p. 482, 485. — p. 485, 480. p. 485-490. | P: 49?~493 498. 
VIII. Willermus i 3 i liic. 1 4, L ii l. iii. c. 1-12; 
Tyrensis .i.c. 18-30.) 1. i.c. 17. 1%, 15, 22. - ti. C. 5-23-19) iv. 13-25, 
IX. Radulphus C.1-3, 7 c. 8-13, 
Cadumensix — bes Cc. 4-7, 17. 18, 19. c. 14-16, 21~47. 
X. Bernardus 
Thesaurarius §| & 9-11 — c. 11-20 c. 11-20 C. 21-25 


45- See the family character of Godfrey in Wil- 
liam of ‘Tyre, |. ix. c. 5-8; his previous design in 
Guibert (p. 485 [I. ii. c. 12]); his sickness and vow 
in Bernard. Thesaur. (c. 78). 

46. Anna Comnena supposes that Hugh was 
proud of his nobility, riches, and power (I. x. p. 
288): the two last articles appear more equivocal; 
but an évyevela, which seven hundred years ago 
was famous in the palace of Constantinople, at- 
tests the ancient dignity of the Capetian family of 
France. 

47. Will. Gemeticensis, 1. vii. c. 7, p. 672, 673, 
in Camden. Normahicis [ed. Frankf. 1603]. He 
pawned the duchy for one hundredth part of the 
present yearly revenue. ‘Ten thousand marks may 
be equal to five hundred thousand livres, and 
Normandy annually yields fifty-seven millions to 
the king (Necker, Administration des Financcs, 
tom. i. p. 287). 

48. His original letter to his wife is inserted in 
the Spicilegium of Dom. Luc. d’Acheri, tom. iv., 
and quoted in the Esprit des Croisades, tom. i. p. 
63. 

49. Unius enim, dudm, trium seu quatuor oppi- 
dorum dominos quis numeret? quorum tanta fuit 
copia, ut vix totidem Trojana obsidio coegisse pu- 
tetur. (Ever the lively and interesting Guibert, p. 
486 (I. ii. c. 17]). 

50. It is singular enough that Raymond of St. 
Giles, a second character in the genuine history of 
the crusades, should shine as the first of hcrocs in 
the writings of the Greeks (Anna Comnen. Alex- 
iad. 1, x. xi.) and the Arabians (Longueruana, p. 
129). 

51. Omnes de Burgundia, et Alvernia, et Vas- 
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conia, et Gothi (of Languedoc), provinciales appel- 
Jabantur, cieteri vero Francigenz; ct hoc in exer- 
citu; inter hostes autem Franci dicebantur. Ray- 
mond de Agiles, p. 144. 

52. ‘The town of his birth, or first appanage, was 
consecrated to St. Aigidius, whose name, as carly 
as the first crusade, was corrupted by the French 
into St. Gilles, or St. Giles. It is situate in the Lower 
Languedoc, between Nismes and the Rhéne, and 
still boasts a collegiate church of the foundation of 
Raymond (Mélanges tirés d’une Grande Biblio- 
theque, tom. xxxvii. p. 51). 

53. The mother of Tancred was Emma, sister of 
the great Robert Guiscard; his father, the marquis 
Odo the Good. It is singular enough that the 
family and country of so illustrious a person should 
be unknown; but Muratori reasonably conjectures 
that he was an Italian, and perhaps of the race of 
the marquises of Montferrat in Piedmont (Script. 
tom. v. p. 281, 282). 

54. To gratify the childish vanity of the house of 
Este, ‘Tasso has inserted in his poem, and in the 
first crusade, a fabulous hero, the brave and am- 
orous Rinaldo (x. 75, xvii. 66-94). He might bor- 
row his name from a Rinaldo, with the Aquila 
bianca Estensec, who vanquished, as the standard- 
bearer of the Roman church, the emperor Fred- 
eric I. (Storia Impcriale di Ricobaldo, in Mura- 
tori Script. Ital. tom. ix. p. 360; Ariosto, Orlando 
Furioso, iii. 30). But, 1. ‘The distance of sixty years 
between the youth of the two Rinaldos destroys 
their identity. 2. ‘The Storia Imperiale is a forgery 
of the Conte Boyardo, at the end of the fiftcenth 
century (Muratori, p. 281-289). 3. This Rinaldo, 
and his exploits, are not less chimerical than the 
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particular references to the great events of the first crusade. 


: : The Holy Conquest of 
Edessa. Antioch. The Battle. Lance Jerusalem. 
a P- 9-15 Pp. 15722. p. 18-20. p. 26-29. 
—_ P. 45-55- p. 56 66. p. 61, 62. p. 74-81. 
_ p. 101, 111. p. 1bI-122. p. 116-119. p. 130-138. 
— Pp. 142 149. Pp. 149 155. p. 150, 152, 156. | p. 173-183. 

I. fli. c. 5-32; lL. iii . 
1! iv. Q, 12, ae a ue liv.c. 7 56. |]. iv. c. 43. I Ve C. 455 46; 
Lv. 15-29, Iv. 1 26. 1. vi. c. 1-50. 

Pp. 389, 390. P- 390-392. P- 392-395. P. 392. P. 396-400. 
p. 496, 497. p. 498, 506, 512. | p. 512 523. | p. 420. 530, 533. | P- 523-537. 
: l. iv. 9-24; : ; l. vii. c. 1-25; 
l. iv. c. 1-6 i v. 1-23. Ll. vi. c. 1-23. | L vic. 14. i vuli. c. 1-24. 
— c. 48 71. Cc. 72 91. C. 109-109. c. 111-138. 
c. c. 26, c. 27- 38. c 39-52 ¢. 45. C. 54-77. 


hero of Lasse (Muratori, Antichiti Estense, tom. 
1. Pp. 350). 

55. Of the words genttl:s, gentilhomme, gentleman, 
two etymologies are produced: 1. From the bar- 
barians of the fifth century, the soldiers, and at 
length the conquerors, of the Roman empire, who 
were vain of their foreign nobility; and, 2. From 
the sense of the civilians, who consider genftl:s as 
synonymous with ingenuus. Selden inclines to the 
first, but the latter is more pure, as well as probable. 

56. Framea scutoque juvenem ornant. ‘Tacitus, 
Germania, c. 13. 

57. The athletic exercises, particularly the ces- 
tus and pancratium, were condemned by Lycur- 
gus, Philopesmen, and Galen, a lawgiver, a gen- 
eral, and a physician. Against their authority and 
reasons, the reader may weigh the apology of 
Lucian, in the character of Solon. Sce West on the 
Olympic Games, in his Pindar, vol. ii. p. 86-96, 
245-248. 

58. On the curious subjects of knighthood, 
knights-service, nobility, arms, cry of war, ban- 
ners, and tournaments, an ample fund of informa- 
tion may be sought in Selden (Opera, tom. iii. 
part i.; Titles of Honour, part ii, c. 1, 3, 5, 8), Du- 
cange (Gloss, Latin. tom. iv. p. 398-412, etc.), 
Dissertations sur Joinville (i. vi.-xii. p. 127-142, 
p. 165-222), and M., de St. Palaye (Mémoires sur 
la Chevaleric). 

59. The Familix Dalmatice of Ducange are 
meagre and imperfcct; the national historians are 
recent and fabulous, the Greeks remote and care- 
less, In the year 1104 Coloman reduced the mari- 
time country as far as Trau and Salona (Katona, 
Hist. Crit. tom. iii, p. 195-207). 


60. Scodras appears in Livy as the capital and 
fortress of Gentius king of the Illyrians, arx muni- 
tissima, afterwards a Roman colony (Cellarius, 
tom. i. p. 393, 394). It is now called Iscodar, or 
Scutari (D’Anville, Géographie Ancienne, tom. i. 
p. 164). The sanjiak (now a pasha) of Scutari, or 
Schendeire, was the eighth under the Beglerbeg of 
Romania, and furnished 600 soldiers on a revenue 
of 78,787 rix-dollars (Marsigli, Stato Militare del 
Imperio Ottomano, p. 128). 

61. In Pelagonia castrum hereticim .. . spoli- 
atum cum suis habitatoribus igne combussere. Nee 
td ers rnpurtd contzyit. quia illorum detestabilis sermo 
et [ut] cancer serpebat, jamque circumjacentes 
regiones suo pravo dogmate foedaverat (Robert. 
Mon. p. 36, 37). After coolly relating the fact, the 
archbishop Baldric adds, as a praise, Omnes siqui- 
dem ili viatores, Jud.eos, hereticos, Saracenos 
zequaliter habent exosos; quos omnes appellant 
inimicos Dei (p. 92). 

62. "AvaraBduevos axd ‘Pauns Thy xpvoqy Tov ‘A-ylouv 
Tlérpov onuaiay (Alexiad. |. x. p. 288). 

63. ‘O Baccdels trav Bacidttwy, nai &pxiyyos rov 
Bpayylxov orpareiaros Gxavros [Alexiad. 1. x. 
p. 288]. ‘This Oriental pomp is extravagant in a 
count of Vermandois; but the patriot Ducange 
repeats with much complacency (Not. ad -Alexiad. 
P. 352, 353; Dissert. xxvii. sur Joinville, p. 315) 
the passages of Matthew Paris (4.p. 1254) and 
Froissard (vol. iv. p. 201) which style the king of 
France rex regum, and chef de tous les rois Chré- 
tiens. 

64. Anna Comnena was born the rst of Decem- 
ber, a.p. 1083, indiction vii. (Alexiad. 1. vi. p. 166, 
167 [ed. Par.; tom. i. p. 295, 296, ed. Bonn]). At 
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thirteen, the time of the first crusade, she was nu- 
bile, and perhaps married to the younger Niceph- 
orus Bryennius, whom she fondly styles rdv éudp 
Kaloapa (]. x. p. 295, 296). Some moderns have 
wmagined that her enmity to Bohemond was the 
fruit of disappointed love. In the transactions of 
Constantinople and Nice her partial accounts 
(Alex. 1. x. xi. p. 289-317) may be opposed to the 
partiality of the Latins, but in their subsequent 
exploits she is brief and ignorant. 

65. In their views of the charactcr and conduct 
of Alexius, Maimbourg has favoured the Catholic 
Franks, and Voltaire has been partial to the schis- 
matic Greeks. The prejudice of a philosopher is less 
excusable than that of a Jesuit. 

66. Between the Black Sea, the Bosphorus, and 
the river Barbyses, which is dcep in summer, and 
runs fifteen miles through a flat meadow. Its com- 
munication with Europe and Constantinople is by 
the stone bridge of the Blacherne, which in succes- 
sive ages was restored by Justinian and Basil (Gy]- 
lius de Bosphoro Thracio, I. ii. c. 3; Ducange, C. 
P. Christiana, ]. iv c. 2, p. 179). 

67. There were two sorts of adoption, the one 
by arms, the other by introducing the son between 
the shirt and skin of his father. Ducange (sur Join- 
ville, diss. xxii. p. 270) supposes Godfrey’s adoption 
to have been of the latter sort. 

68. After his return Robert of Flanders became 
the man of the king of England, for a pension of 
four hundred marks. See the first act in Rymer’s 
Faedera. 

69. Sensit vetus regnandi, falsos in amore, odia 
non fingere. Tacit. [Ann.] vi. 44. 

70. The proud historians of the crusades slide 
and stumble over this humiliating step. Yet, since 
the heroes knelt to salute the emperor as he sat mo- 
tionless on his throne, it is clear that they must 
have kissed cither his feet or knees. It is only sin- 
gular that Anna shquid not have amply supplied 
the silence or ambiguity of the Latins. ‘The abase- 
ment of their princes would have added a fine 
chapter to the Ceremoniale Aulz Byzantine. 

91. He called himself dpayyds wd8apos rdv 
eiryevwy (Alexias, 1. x. p. 301). What a title of 
noblesse of the eleventh century, if any one could 
now prove his inheritance! Anna relates, with vis- 
ible pleasure, that the swelling barbarian, Aarwd0s 
rerudwyuévos, was killed, or wounded, after 
fighting in the front in the battle of Dorylzum (1. 
xi. p. 317). This circumstance may justify the sus- 
picion of Ducange (Not. p. 362), that he was no 
other than Robert of Paris, of the district most pe- 
culiarly styled the Duchy or Island of France 
(L’Isle de France). 

72. With the same penetration, Ducange dis- 
covers his church to be that of St. Drausus, or 
Drosin, of Soissons, quem duello dimicaturi solent 
invocare: pugiles qui ad memoriam ejus (his tomb) 
pernoctant invictos reddit, ut ct de BurgundiA et 
Italia tali necessitate confugiatur ad cum. Joan. 


Sariberiensis, epist. 139. 
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73. There is some diversity on the numbers of 
his army; but no authority can be compared with 
that of Ptolemy, who states it at five thousand 
horse and thirty thousand foot (see Usher's An- 
nales, p. 152). 

74. Fulcher. Carnotensis, p. 387. He enumerates 
ninctcen nations of different names and languages 
(p. 389); but I do not clearly apprehend his dif- 
ference between the Franct and Galli, Itali and 
Apuli. Elsewhere (p. 385) he contemptuously 
brands the deserters. 

75. Guibert, p. 556 [L. vii. c. 39]. Yet even his 
gentle opposition implies an immense multitude. 
By Urban IL, in the fervour of his zeal, it is only 
rated at 300,000 pilgrims (Epist. xvi. Concil. tom. 
xli. p. 731). 

76. Alexias, 1. x. p. 283, 305. Her fastidious deli- 
cacy complains of their strange and inarticulate 
names, and indeed there is scarcely one that she 
has not contrived to disfigure with the proud ig- 
norance so dear and familiar to a polished people. 
I shall select only one example, Sangelrs, fur the 
count of St. Giles. 

47. William of Malmesbury (who wrote about 
the year 1130) has inserted in his history (1. iv. p. 
130-154 (Script. post Bedam]) a narrative of the 
first crusade: but [ wish that, instead of listening 
to the tenue murmur which had passed the British 
ocean (p. 143). he had confined himself to the 
numbers, families, and adventures of his country- 
men. I find in Dugdale, that an English Norman, 
Stephen ear] of Albemarle and Holdernesse, led 
the rear-guard with duke Robert at the battle of 
Antioch (Baronage, part i. p. 61). 

78. Videres Scotorum apud se ferocium alias 
imbellium cuncos (Gtibert, p. 471): the crus in- 
tectum and hispida chlamys may suit the Highlanders, 
but the finibus uliginosis may rather apply to the 
Irish bogs. William of Malmesbury expressly men- 
tions the Welsh and Scots, etc. (1. iv. p. 133), who 
quitted, the former venationem saltuum, the latter 
familiaritatem pulicum. 

79. This cannibal hunger, sometimes real, more 
frequently an artifice or a lie, may be found in 
Anna Comnena (Alexias, lL. x. p. 288), Guibert (p. 
546), Radulph. Cadom. (c. 97). The stratagem is 
related by the author of the Gesta Francorum, the 
monk Robert Baldric, and Raymond de Agiles, in 
the siege and famine of Antioch. 

80. His Musulman appellation of Soliman is 
used by the Latins, and his character is highly em- 
bellished by Tasso. Hig Turkish name of Kilidge- 
Arslan (a.t. 485-500, A.D. 1192-1206: see De 
Guigncs’s Tables, tom. i. p. 245) is employed by 
the Orientals, and with some corruption by the 
Greeks; but little more than his name can be 
found in the Mohammedan writers, who are dry 
and sulky on the subject of the first crusade (De 
Guignes, tom. iii. p. ii..p. 10-30). 

81. On the fortifications, engines, and sieges of 
the middle ages, see Muratori (Antiquitat. Italiz, 
tom. ii. dissert. xxvi. p. 452-524). ‘The belfredus, 
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from whence our belfry, was the movable tower of 
the ancients (Ducange, tom. i. p. 608), 

82. I cannot for bear remarking the resemblance 
between the siege and lake of Nice with the opcra- 
tions of Hernan Cortez before Mexico. See Dr. 
Robertson, Hist. of America, 1. v. 

83. Mécréant, a word invented by the French 
crusaders, and confined in that language to its 
primitive sense. It should seem that the zeal of our 
ancestors boiled higher, and that they branded 
every unbelicver as a rascal. A similar prejudice 
still lurks in the minds of many who think them- 
selves Christians. 

84. Baronius has produced a very doubtful letter 
to his brother Roger (a.p. 1098, No. 15). The ene- 
mies consisted of Medes, Persians, Chaldzans: be 
it so. The first attack was cum nostro incommodo; 
true and tender. But why Godfrey of Bouillon and 
Hugh brothers? Tancred is styled filzus—of whom? 
certainly not of Roger, nor of Bohemond. 

85. Verumtamen dicunt se esse de Francorum 
gencratione; et quia nullus homo naturaliter debet 
esse miles nisi Franci ct Turci (Gesta Francorum, 
p. 7). The same community of blood and valour is 
attested by archbishop Baldric (p. 99). 

86. Balista, Balestra, Arbalestre. See Muratori, 
Antiq. tom. ii. p. §17-524; Ducange, Gloss. Latin. 
tom. «. p. 341, 532. In the time of Anna Comnena, 
this weapon, which she describes under the name 
of tzangra, was unknown in the East (J. x. p. 291). 
By a humane inconsistency, the pope strove to pro- 
hibit it in Christian wars. 

87. The curious reader may compare the classic 
learning of Cellarius and the geographical science 
of D’Anville. William of ‘[yre is the only historian 
of the crusades who has any knowledge of antiquity; 
and M. Otter trod almost in the footsteps of the 
Franks from Constantinople to Antioch (Voyage 
en ‘Turquic et en Perse, tom. i. p. 35-88). 

88. ‘This detached conquest of Edessa is best 
represented by Fulcherius Carnotensis, or of Char- 
tres (in the collections of Bongarsius, Duchesne, 
and Martenne), the valiant chaplain of Count 
Baldwin (Esprit des Croisades, tom. i. p. 13, 14). 
In the disputes of that prince with Tancred, his 
partiality is encountered by the partiality of Ra- 
dulphus Cadomensis, the soldier and historian of 
the gallant marquis. 

89. See De Guignes, Hist. des Huns, tom. i. p. 
456. 

go. For Antioch, see Pocock (Description of the 
East, vol. ii. p. i. p. 188-193), Otter (Voyage en 
Turquie, etc. tom. i. p. 81, etc.), the Turkish 
geographer (in Otter’s notes), the Index Geo- 
graphicus of Schultens (ad calcem Bohadin. Vit. 
Saladin.), and Abulfeda (Tabula Syriz, p. 115, 
116, vers. Reiske). 

gt. Ensem elevat, eumque 4 sinistr4 parte scap- 
ularum tantA virtute intorsit, quéd pectus medium 
disjunxit, spinam ct vitalia interrupit, et sic lu- 
bricus ensis’ super crus dextrum integer exivit; 
sicque caput integrum cum dextr4 parte corporis 
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immersit gurgite, partemque quz equo preside- 
bat remisit civitati (Robert. Mon. p. 50). Cujus 
enst trajectus, ‘Curcus duo factus est Turci; ut in- 
ferior alter in urbem equitaret, alter arcitenens in 
flumine nataret (Radulph. Cadom. c. 53, p. 304). 
Yet he justifies the deed by the stupendts viribus of 
Godfrey; and William of Tyre covers it by obstu- 
puit populus facti novitate . . . mirabilis (Lv. c. 6, 
p. 701). Yet it must not have appeared incredible 
to the knights of that age. 

92. See the exploits of Robert, Raymond, and 
the modest Tancred, who imposed silence on his 
squire (Radulph. Cadom. c. 53). 

93. After mentioning the distress and humble 
petition of the Franks, Abulpharagius adds the 
hauglity reply of Codbuka, or Kerboga: ‘Non 
cvasuri estis nisi per gladium’” (Dynast. p. 242). 

94. In describing the host of Kerboga, most of 
the Latin historians, the author of the Gesta (p. 
17), Robert Monachus (p. 56), Baldric (p. 111), 
Fulcherius Carnotensis (p. 392), Guibert (p. 512), 
William of Tyre (1. vi. c. 3, p. 714), Bernard The- 
saurarius (c, 39, p. 695), are content with the 
vague expressions of infinita multitudo, immensum 
agmen, innumerz copie or gentes, which cor- 
respond with the yerd dvapi0uhrwy xtdradwy of 
Anna Comnena (Alexias, ]. xi. p. 318-320). The 
numbers of the Turks are fixed by Albert Aquensis 
at 200,000 (I. iv. c. 10, p. 242), and by Radulphus 
Cadomensis at 400,000 horse (c. 72, p. 309). 

95. Sec the tragic and scandalous fate of an 
archdeacon of royal birth, who was slain by the 
Turks as he reposed in an orchard, playing at dice 
with a Syrian concubine. 

g6. The value of an ox rose from five solidi (fif- 
tcen shillings) at Christmas to two marks (four 
pounds), and afterwards much higher; a kid or 
lamb, from one shilling to cighteen of our present 
moncy: in the second faminc, a loaf of bread, or 
the head of an animal, sold for a piece of gold. 
More examples might be produced; but it is the 
ordinary, not the extraordinary, prices that de- 
serve the notice of the philosopher. 

97. Alii multi, quorum nomina non tenemus; 
quia, deleta de libro vita, presenti operi non sunt 
inscrenda (Will. ‘lyr. 1. vi. c. 5, p. 715). Guibert 
(p. 518, 523 [I. v. c. 25; 1. vi. c. 11]) attempts to 
excuse Hugh the Great, and even Stephen of 
Chartres. 

g8. See the progress of the crusade, the retreat 
of Alexius, the victory of Antioch, and the con- 
quest of Jerusalem, in the Alexiad. 1. xi. p. 317- 
327. Anna was so prone to exaggeration, that she 
magnifies the exploits of the Latins. 

g9. ‘The Mohammedan Aboulmahasen (apud 
De Guignes, tom. ii. p. ii. p. 95) is more correct in 
his account of the holy lance than the Christians, 
Anna Comnena and Abulpharagius: the Greek 
princess confounds it with the nail of the cross (1. 
xi. p. 326); the Jacobite primate, with St. Peter’s 
staff (p. 242). 

100, The two antagonists who express the most 
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intimate knowledge and the strongest conviction 
of the miracle and of the fraud are Raymond de 
Agiles and Radulphus Cadomensis, the one ate 
tached to the count of Toulouse, the other to the 
Norman prince. Fulcherius Carnotensis presumes 
to say, Audite fraudem ct non fraudem! and after- 
wards, Invenit lanceam, fallaciter occultatam for- 
sitan. The rest of the herd are loud and strenuous. 

101. See M. de Guignes, tom. ii. p. ii. p. 223, 
etc.; and the articles of Barkrarok, Mohammed, San- 
giar, in D’Herbelot. 

102. The emir, or sultan Aphdal, recovered Je- 
rusalem and Tyre, A.H. 489 (Renaudot, Hist. Pa- 
triarch. Alexandrin. p. 478; De Guignes, tom. i. p. 
249, from Abulfeda and Ben Schounah). Jerusa- 
lem ante adventum vestrum recuperavimus, Tur- 
cos ejecimus, say the Fatimite ambassadors. 

103. See the transactions between the caliph of 
Egypt and the crusaders in William of ‘Tyre (I. iv. 
c. 24, 1. vi. c. 19) and Albert Aquensis (I. iii. c. 59 
[p. 234]), who are more sensible of their import- 
ance than the contemporary writers. 

104. The greatest part of the march of the 
Franks is traced, and most accurately traced, in 
Maundrell’s Journey from Aleppo to Jerusalem 
(p. 11-67); un des meilleurs morgeaux, sans con- 
tredit, qu’on ait dans ce genre (D’Anville, Mé- 
moire sur Jérusalem, p. 27). 

105. See the masterly description of Tacitus 
(Hist. v. 11, 12, 13), who supposes that the Jewish 
lawgivers had provided for a perpetual state of 
hostility against the rest of mankind. 

106. The lively scepticism of Voltaire is bal- 
anced with sense and erudition by the French 
author of the Esprit des Croisades (tom. iv. p. 386- 
388), who observes, that, according to the Ara- 
bians, the inhabitants of Jerusalem must have ex- 
ceeded 200,000; that, in the siege of Titus, Jo- 
sephus collects 1,300,000 Jews; that they are 
stated by Tacitus hianself at 600,000; and that the 
largest defalcation that his accepimus can justify 
will still leave them more numerous than the 
Roman army. 

107. Maundrell, who diligently perambulated 
the walls, found a circuit of 4630 paccs, or 4167 
English yards (p. 109, 110): from an authentic 
plan D’Anville concludes a measure nearly sim- 
ilar, of 1960 French to:ses (p. 23-29), in his scarce 
and valuable tract. For the topography of Jeru- 
salem, sec Reland (Palestina, tom. ii. p. 832-860). 

108. Jerusalem was possessed only of the torrent 
of Kedron, dry in summer, and of the little spring 
or brook of Siloe (Reland, tom. i. p. 294, 300). 
Both strangers and natives complained of the want 
of water, which, in time of war, was studiously ag- 
gravated. Within the city, Tacitus mentions a 
perennial fountain, an aqueduct and cisterns for 
rain-water. The aqueduct was conveyed from the 
rivulet Tekoe or Etham, which is likcwisc men- 
tioned by Bohadin (in Vit. Saladin. p. 238). 

109. Gicrusalemme Liberata, canto xiii. It is 
pleasant enough to observe how ‘Tasso has copied 
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and embellished the minutest details of the siege. 

110. Besides the Latins, who are not ashamed of 
the massacre, sec Elmacin (Hist. Saracen. p. 363), 
Abulpharagius (Dynast. p. 243), and M. de 
Guignes (tom. ii. p. ii. p. 99), from Aboulmahasen. 

111. The old tower Psephina, in the middle 
ages Neblosa, was named Castellum Pisanum, 
from the patriarch Daimbert. It is still the citadel, 
the residence of the Turkish aga, and commands a 
prospect of the Dead Sea, Judea, and Arabia 
(D’Anville, p. 19-23). It was likewise called the 
Tower of David, rupyds raupeyeOéoraros. 

112. Hume, in his History of England, vol. i. p. 
31I, 312, octavo edition. 

113. Voltaire, in his Essai sur l’Histoire Géné- 
rale, tom. ii. c. 54, p. 345, 346. 

114. The English ascribe to Robert of Nor- 
mandy, and the Provincials to Raymond of 'lou- 
louse, the glory of refusing the crown; but the 
honest voice of tradition has preserved the mem- 
ory of the ambition and revenge (Villehardouin, 
No. 136) of the count of St. Giles. He died at the 
siege of ‘Tripoli, which was possessed by his de- 
scendants. 

115. See the election, the battle of Ascalon, 
etc., in William of Tyre, 1. ix. c. 1-12, and in 
the conclusion of the Latin historians of the first 
crusade. 

116. Renaudot, Hist. Patriarch. Alex. p. 479. 

117. See the claims of the patriarch Daimbert, 
in William of Tyre (1. ix. c. 15-18, x. 4, 7, 9), who 
asserts with marvellous candour the independence 
of the conqucrors and kings of Jerusalem. 

118. Willerm. Tyr. 1. x. 19. ‘The Historia Hiero- 
solimitana of Jacobus 4 Vitriaco (lL. i. ¢. 21-50), 
and the Secreta Fidefium Crucis of Marinus Sa- 
nutus (I. iii. p. 1 [72]), describe the state and con- 
quests of the Latin kingdom of Jerusalem. 

119. An actual muster, not includiag the tribes 
of Levi and Benjamin, gave David an army of 
1,300,000 or 1,574,000 fighting men; which, with 
the addition of women, children, and slaves, may 
imply a population of thirteen millions, in a coun- 
try sixty leagues in Iength and thirty broad. ‘The 
honest and rational Le Clerc (Comment. on end 
Samuel, xxiv. and 1st Chronicles, xxi.) astuat 
augusto in limite, and mutters his suspicion of a 
false transcript; a dangcrous suspicion! 

120. These sieges are related, each in its proper 
place, in the great history of William of ‘Tyre, from 
the ninth to the eighteenth book, and morc briefly 
told by Bernardus Thesaurarius (de Acquisitione 
Terre Sanctz, c. 87-98, p. 732-740). Some do- 
mestic facts are celebgated in the Chronicles of 
Pisa, Genoa, and Venitc, in the sixth, ninth, and 
twelfth tomes of Muratori. 

121. Quidam populus de insulis occidentis egres- 
sus, et maxime de ca parte qux Norvegia dicitur. 
William of Tyre (J. xi. c. 14, p. 804) marks their 
course per Britannicum mare ct Calpen to the 
siege of Sidon. 

122. Benelathir, apud De Guignes, Hist. des 
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Huns, tom. ii. part ii. p. 150, 151, A.D. 1127. He 
must speak of the inland country. 

123. Sanut very sensibly descants on the mis- 
chiefs of female succession in a land hostibus cir- 
cumdata, ubi cuncta virilia et virtuosa esse de- 
berent. Yet, at the summons and with the appro- 
bation of her feudal lord, a noble damsel was 
obliged to choose a husband and champion (As- 
sises de Jérusalem, c. 242, etc.). See in M. de 
Guignes (tom. i. p. 441-471) the accurate and 
useful tables of these dynasties, which are chiefly 
drawn from the Lignages d’Outremer. 

124. They were called by derision Poullains, 
Pullant, and their name is never pronounced with- 
out contempt (Ducange, Gloss. Latin. tom. v. p. 
535; and Observations sur Joinville, p. 84, 85; 
Jacob. a Vitriaco, Hist. Hierosol. 1. i. c. 67, 72; and 
Sanut, 1. iii. p. viii. c. 2, p. 182). Ilustrium vir- 
orum qui ad ‘Terre Sanct# ... liberationem in 
ipsA manserunt degeneres filii .. . in deliciis enu- 
triti, molles et effeminati, etc. 

125. This authentic detail is extracted from the 
Assises de Jérusalem (c. 324, 326-331). Sanut (1. 
iii, p. viii. c. 1, p. 174) reckons only 518 knights 
and 5775 followers. 

126. ‘The sum total, and the division, ascertain 
the ser.ive of the three great baronies at 100 
knights each; and the text of the Assises, which 
extends the number to 500, can only be justified 
by this supposition. 

127. Yct on great emergencies (says Sanut) the 
barons brought a voluntary aid; decentem comi- 
tivam militum juxta statum suum. 

128. William of Tyre (1. xviii. c. 3, 4, 5) relates 
the noble origin and early insolence of the Hos- 
pitalers, who soon deserted their humble patron, 
St. John the Eleemosynary, for the more august 
character of St. John the Baptist (see the ineffec- 
tual struggles of Pagi, Critica, 4.p. 1099, No. 14- 
(8). hey assumed the profession of arms about 
the year 1120; the Hospital was mater; the ‘Temple 
fila; the Teutonic order was founded a.p. 1190, at 
the siege of Acre (Mosheitn, Institut. p. 389, 390). 

129. See St. Bernard de Laude Nova Militie 
‘Templi, composed a.p. 1132-1136, in Opp. tom. 
i. p. ii. p. 547-563, edit. Mabillon, Venet. 1750. 
Such an encomium, which is thrown away on the 
dead ‘Templars, would be highly valued by the 
historians of Malta. 

130. Matthew Paris, Hist. Major, p. 544. He 
assizns to the Hospitalers 19,000, to the ‘Templars 
gooo maneria, a word of much higher import (as 
Ducangce has rightly observed) in the English than 
in the French idiom. Afanor is a lordship, mano:r a 
dwelling. 

131, In the three first books of the Histoire des 
Chevaliers de Malthe, par P-Abbé de Vertot, the 
reader may amusc himself with a fair, and some- 
times flattering, picture of the order, while it was 
employed for the defence of Palestine. ‘he subse- 
quent books pursue their emigrations to Rhodes 
and Malta. 
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132. The Assises de Jérusalem, in old law French, 
were printed with Beaumanoir’s Coftumes de 
Beauvoisis (Bourges and Paris, 1690, in folio), and 
illustrated by Gaspard Thaumas de la Thaumas- 
si¢re with a comment and glossary. An Italian 
version had been published in 1535, at Venice, for 
the use of the kingdom of Cyprus. 

133. A la terre perdue, tout fut perdd, is the vig- 
orous expression of the Assise (c. 281). Yet Jeru- 
salem capitulated with Saladin; the queen and the 
principal Christians departed in peace; and a code 
so precious and so portable could not provoke the 
avarice of the conquerors, I have sometimes sus- 
pected the existence of this original copy of the 
Holy Sepulchre, which might be invented to sanc- 
tify and authenticate the traditionary customs of 
the French in Palestine. 

134. A noble lawyer, Raoul de Tabarie, denied 
the prayer of king Amauri (A.D. 1195-1205), that 
he would commit his knowledge to writing, and 
frankly declared, que de ce qu’il savoit ne feroit-il 
ja nul borjois son parcill, ne nul sage homme lettré 
(c. 281). 

138. The compiler of this work, Jean d’Ibelin, 
was count of Jaffa and Ascalon, lord of Baruth 
(Berytus) and Rames, and died a.p. 1266 (Sanut. 
1. ili, p. xii. c. 5, 8 [p. 220, 222]). The family of 
Ibelin, which descended from a younger brother 
of a count of Chartres in France, long flourished in 
Palestine and Cyprus (see the Lignages de deca 
Mer, or d’Outremer, c. 6, at the end of the Assises 
de Jérusalem, an original book, which records the 
pedigrecs of the French adventurers). 

336. Bv sixteen commissioners chosen in the 
states of the island: the work was finished the 3rd 
of November, 1369, sealed with four seals, and de- 
posited in the cathedral of Nicosia (see the preface 
to the Assises). 

137. The cautious John d’Ibelin argues, rather 
than affirms, that ‘Tripoli is the fourth barony, and 
expresses some doubt concerning the right or pre- 
tension of the constable and marshal ([Assises de 
Jérus.| c. 324). 

138. Entre seignor et homme ne n‘a que Ia foi; 
. .. Mais tant que Phomme doit 4 son scignor rev- 
erence en toutes choses (c. 206), ‘Tous les hommes 
dudit royaume sont par ladite Assise tenus les uns 
as autres ... et en celle manicre que le seignor 
mette main ou face mettre au cors ou au fié d’au- 
cun d‘yaus sans esgard et sans connoissance de 
court, que tous les autres doivent venir devant le 
scignor, ctc. (212). lhe form of their remon- 
strances is conceived with the noble simplicity of 
freedom. 

139. See The Spirit of Laws, 1. xaviii. In the forty 
years since its publication, no work has been more 
read and criticised; and the spirit of inquiry which 
it has excited is not the least of our obligations to 
the author. 

140. For the intelligence of this obscure and ob- 
solete jurisprudence (c. 80-111) I am deeply in- 
debted to the friendship of a learned lord, who, 
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with an accurate and discerning cye¢, has surveyed 
the philosophic history of law. By his studies pos- 
terity might be enriched: the merit of the orator 
and the judge can be felt only by his contem- 
poraries. 

141. Louis le Gros, who is considered as the 
father of this institution in France, did not begin 
his reign till nine years (a.p. 1108) after Godfrey 
of Bouillon (Assiscs, c. 2, 324). For its origin and 
effects see the judicious remarks of Dr. Robertson 
(History of Charles V. vol. i. p. 30-36, 251-265, 
quarto edition). 
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142. Every reader conversant with the histor- 
ians of the crusades will understand, by the peuple 
des Suricns, the Oriental Christians, Melchites, 
Jacobites, or Nestorians, who had all adopted the 
use of the Arabic language (vol. iv. p. 593). 

143. See the Assises de Jérusalem (c. 310, 311, 
312). These laws were enacted as late ag the year 
1350, in the kingdom of Cyprus. In the same cen- 
tury, in the reign of Edward I., I understand, from 
a late publication (of his Book of Account), that 
the price of a war-horse was not less exorbitant in 
England. 


Chapter LIX 


1, Anna Comnena relates her father’s conquests 
in Asia Minor, Alexiad, 1. xi. p. 321-325, I. xiv. p. 
419; his Cilician war against ‘Tancred and Bohe- 
mond, p. 328-342; the war of Epirus, with tedious 
prolixity, |. xii. xiii. p. 345-406; the death of Bo- 
hemond, 1. xiv. p. 419. 

2. The kings of Jerusalem submitted however 
to a nominal dependence, and in the dates of their 
inscriptions (one is still legible in the church of 
Bethlehem) they respectfully placed before their 
own the name of the reigning emperor (Ducange, 
Dissertations sur Joinville, xxvii. p. 319). 

3. Anna Comnena adds [l. xi. p. 341], that, to 
complete the imitation, he was shut up with a 
dead cock; and condescends to wonder how the 
barbarian could endure the confinement and 
putrefaction. ‘This absurd tale is unknown to the 
Latins. 

4. ‘Ard Odds, in the Byzantine geography, must 
mean England; yct we are more credibly informed 
that our Henry I. would not suffer him to levy any 
troops in his kingdom (Ducange, Not. ad Alexiad. 
p. 41). ‘ 

5. The copy of the treaty (Alexiad, |. xiii. p. 
406-416) is an original and curious piece, which 
would require, and might afford, a good map of 
the principality of Antioch. 

6. See in the learned work of M. de Guignes 
(toin. ii. part ii.) the history of the Scljukians of 
Iconium, Aleppo, and Damascus, as far as it may 
be collected from the Greeks, Latins, and Ara- 
bians. The last are ignorant or regardless of the 
affairs of Roum. 

4. Iconium is mentioned as a station by Xeno- 
phon, and by Strabo with the ambiguous title of 
Kwyéxoks (Cellarius, tom. ii. p. 121). Yet St. 
Paul found in that place a multitude (rAgéos) of 
Jews and Gentiles. Under the corrupt name of 
Kunijah, it is described as a great city, with a river 
and gardens, three leagues from the mountuins, 
and decorated (I know not why) with Plato’s 
tomb (Abulfeda, tabul. xvii. p. 303, vers. Reiske; 
and the Index Geographicus of Schultens from 
Ibn Said). 

8. For this supplement to the first crusade sce 


Anna Comnena (Alexias, 1. xi. p. 331, etc., and 
the cighth book of Albert Aquensis). 

g. For the second crusade, of Conrad III. and 
Louis VIT. see William of ‘Tyre (1. xvi. c. 18-29), 
Otho of Frisingen (1. i. c. 34-45, 59, 60), Matthew 
Paris (Hist. Major. p. 68), Struvius (Corpus Hist. 
Germanica, p. 372, 373), Scriptores Rerum Fran- 
cicarum & Duchesne, tom. iv.; Nicetas, in Vit. 
Manuel, 1. i. c. 4, 5, 6, p. 41-48 [p. 80 96, ed. 
Bonn}; Cinnamus, 1. ii. p. 41-49 [ed. Par.; p. 73- 
3g, ed. Bonn]. 

10. For the third crusade of Frederic Barba- 
rossa, sce Nicetas in Isaac. Angel. 1. ii. c. 3-8, p. 
257- 266 [p. 524-544, ed. Bonn); Struv. (Corpus 
Hist. Germ. p. 414); and two historians, who 
probably were spectators, Tagino (in Scriptor. 
Freher. tom. i. p. 406- 416, edit. Struv.), and the 
Anonymous de F.xpeditione Asiatica Fred. I. (in 
Canisii Antig. Lection. tom. iii. p. ii. p. 498-526, 
edit. Basnage). 

1r. Anna, who states these later swarms at 
40,000 horse and 100,000 foot, calls them Nor- 
mans, and places at their head two brothers of 
Flanders. The Greeks were strangely ignorant of 
the names, familics, and posscssions of the Latin 
princes. 

12. William of Tyre, and Matthew Paris, reckon 
70,000 loricati in cach of the ai mics. 

13. The imperfect enumeration is mentioned by 
Cinnamus (évvevjovra pvplades [p. 69, ed. Bonn)), 
and confirmed by Odo de Diogilo apud Ducange 
ad Cinnamum, with the more precise sum of 
900,556. Why must therefore the version and 
comment suppose the modest and insufficient 
reckoning of go,ooo? Docs not Godfrey of Viterbo 
(Pantheon, p. xix. in Muraturi, tom. vii. p. 462) 
exclaim— : 

——Numerum si noscere queras, 
Millia millena militis agmen erat. 

14. This extravagant account is given by Albert 
of Stade (apud Struvium, p. 414); my calculation 
is borrowed from Godfrey of Viterbo, Arnold of 
Lubeck, apud eundem, and Bernard Thesaur. (ec. 
169, p. 804). The original writers are silent. ‘The 
Mohammcedans gave him 200,000 or 260,000 men 
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(Bohadin, in Vit. Saladin. p. tro [P. ii. c. 61). 

15. I must observe that, in the second and third 
crusades, the subjects of Conrad and I'rederic are 
styled by the Grecks and Orientals Alamanni. The 
Lechi and Tzechi of Cinnamus are the Poles and 
Bohemians; and it is for the French that he re- 
serves the ancient appellation of Germans. He 
likewise names the Bolrrio:, or Bptravvol, 

16, Nicetas was a child at the second crusade, 
but in the third he commanded against the Franks 
the important post of Philippopolis. Cinnamus is 
infected with national prejudice and pride. 

17. The conduct of the Philadelphians is blamed 
by Nicetas, while the anonymous German accuses 
the rudeness of his countrymen (culp4 nostrA). 
History would be pleasant if we were embarrassed 
only by such contradictions. It is likewise from Ni- 
cetas that we learn the pious and humane sorrow 
of Frederic. 

18, XOauéAn Epa, which Cinnamus translates 
into Latin by the word Zeddwp [p. 83, ed. Bonn]. 
Ducange works very hard to save his king and 
country from such ignominy (sur Joinville, dis- 
sertat, xxvii. p. 317 320). Louis afterwards in- 
sisted on a meeting in mari ex a@quo, not ex equo, 
according to the laughable readings of some MSS. 

19, Fys Romanorum imperator sum, ille Ro- 
maniorum (Anonym. Canis. p. 512). The public 
and historical style of the Greeks was P#E... 
princeps. Yet Cinnamus owns that "Iurepdarwp is 
synonymous to BaetAeds [p. 69, ed. Bonn]. 

20, In the Epistles of Innocent IIL, (xini. p. 184), 
and the History of Bohadin (p. 129, 130), see the 
views of a pope and a cadhi on this singular toler- 
ation. 

21. As counts of Vexin, the kings of France were 
the vassals and advocates of the monastery of St. 
Denys. The saint’s peculiar banner, which they 
received from the albbot, was of a square form, and 
a red or flaming colour. ‘The ortfliamme appeared at 
the head of the French armies from the twelfth to 
the fifteenth century (Ducange sur Joinville, clis- 
sert. xviii. p. 244-253). 

22. ‘Lhe original French histories of the second 
crusade are the Gesta Ludovici VII., published in 
the fourth volume of Duchesne’s collection. The 
same volume contains many original Ictters of the 
king, of Suger his minister, etc., the best docu- 
ments of authentic history. 

23. Lerram horroris et salsuvinis, terram siccam, 
sterilem, iname-nam. Anonym. Canis. p. 517. 
The emphatic language of a sufferer. 

24, Gens innumera, sylvestris, indomita, prz- 
dones sine ductore. The sultan of Cogni might 
sincerely rejoice in their defeat. Anonym. Canis. 
p. 517, 518. 

25. See in the anonymous writer in the Collec- 
tion of Canisius, Tagino, and Bohadin (Vit. Sala- 
din, p. 119, 120 [P. ii. c. 69]), the ambiguous con- 
duct of Kilidge Arslan, sultan of Cogni, who hated 
and feared both Saladin and Frederic. 

26. The desire of comparing two great men has 
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tempted many writers to drown Frederic in the 
river Cydnus, in which Alexander so imprudently 
bathed (Q. Curt, 1. iii. c. 4, 5). But, from the 
march of the emperor, I rather judge that his 
Saleph is the Calycadnus, a stream of less fame, 
but of a Jonger course. 

27. Marianus Sanutus, A.p. 1321, lays it down 
as a precept, Quod stolus ecclesia per terram nul- 
latenus est ducenda. He resolves, by the Divine 
aid, the objection, or rather exception, of the first 
crusade (Secreta Fidelium Crucis, 1. ii. pars. ji. c. 
i. p. 37). 

28. ‘The most authentic information of St. Ber- 
nard must be drawn from his own writings, pub- 
lished in a correct edition by Pére Mabillon, and 
reprinted at Venice, 1750, in six volumes in folio. 
Whatever friendship could recollect, or super- 
stition could add, is contained in the two lives, by 
his disciples, in the sixth volume: whatever learn- 
ing and criticism could ascertain, may be found in 
the prefaces of the Benedictine editor. 

2g. Clairvaux, surnamed the Valley of Absynth, 
is situate among the woods near Bar sur Aube in 
Champagne. St. Bernard would blush at the pomp 
of the church and monastery; he would ask for the 
library, and I know not whether he would be much 
edified by a tun of 800 muids (914 1-7th hogs- 
heads), which almost rivals that of Heidelberg 
(Mélanges tirés d’une Grande Bibliotheque, tom. 
xIvi. p. 15-20). 

30. The disciples of the saint (Vit. ima. 1. iii. ¢. 
2, p. 1232; Vit. lida. c. 16, No. 45, p. 1383) record 
a marvelous example of his pious apathy. Juxta 
lacum etiam Lausannensem totius dici itinere per- 
gens, penitus non attendit aut se videre non vidit. 
Cum enim vespere facto de codesn lacii socii collo- 
querentur, interrogabat eos ubi lacus ille esset; et 
mirati sunt universi. To admire or despise St. Ber- 
nard as he ought, the reader, like myself, should 
have before the windows of his library the beanties 
of that incomparable landscape. 

31. Otho Frising. |. i. c. 4 [34]; Bernard. Epist. 
363, ad Francos Orientales; Opp. tom. i. p. 328; 
Vit. ima. I. iii. c. 4, tom. vi. p. 1235. 

32. Mandastis ct obedivi . .. multiplicati sunt 
super numerum; vacuantur urbes et castella; et 
fene jam non inveniunt quem apprehendant sep- 
tem mulieres unum virum; adeo ubique vidusz 
vivis remanent viris. Bernard, Epist. 247 [p. 246, 
ed. Bened.]. We must be careful not to construe 
pene as a substantive. 

33. Quis ego sum ut disponam acies, ut egrediar 
ante facies armatorum? aut quid tam remotum a 
professione me4, [etiam] si vires, [suppeterent, 
etiam] si peritia [non deesset], etc. Epist. 256, 
tom. i. p. 259 [p. 258, ed. Bened.]. He speaks with 
contempt of the hermit Peter, vir quidam. Epist. 
363. 
34. Sic [sed] dicunt forsitan isti, unde scimus 
quod a Domino sermo egresssus sit? Que signa tu 
facis ut credamus tibi? Non est quod ad ista ipse 
respondeam; parcendum verecundiz mez. Res- 
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ponde tu pro me, et pro te ipso, secundum quz 
vidisti et audisti, et [aut certe] secundum quod te 
(tibi] inspiraverit Deus. Consolat. [De Considerat.] 
l. ii. c. 1; Opp. tom. ii. p. 421-423 [p. 417, ed. 
Bened.]. 

35. See the testimonies in Vita ima. I. iv. c. 5, 
6; Opp. tom. vi. p. 1258-1261, 1. vi. c. 1-17, p. 
1286-1314. 

36. Abulmahasen apud De Guignes, Hist. des 
Huns, tom. ii. p. ii. p. 99. 

37. See his article in the Bibliothéque Orientale 
of D’Herbelot, and De Guignes, tom. ii. p. i. p. 
230-261. Such was his valour, that he was styled 
the second Alexander; and such the extravagant 
love of his subjects, that they prayed for the sultan 
a year after his decease. Yet Sangiar might have 
been made prisoner by the Franks, as well as by 
the Uzes. He reigned near fifty years (a.p. 1103- 
1152), and was a munificent patron of Persian 
poetry. 

38. See the Chronology of the Atabeks of Irak 
and Syria, in De Guignes, tom. i. p. 254; and the 
reigns of Zenghi and Noureddin in the same writer 
(tom. ii. p. ii, p. 147-221), who uses the Arabic 
text of Benelathir, Ben Schounah, and Abulfeda; 
the Bibliothéque Orientale, under the articles 
Alabeks and Noureddin, and the Dynasties of Abul- 
pharagius, p. 250-267, vers. Pocock. 

39. William of Tyre (1. xvi. c. 4, 5, 7) describes 
the loss of Edessa, and the death of Zenghi. ‘The 
corruption of his name into Sanguin afforded the 
Latins a comfortable allusion to his sangu:nary 
character and end, fit sanguine sanguinolentus. 

40. Noradinus (says William of ‘Tyre, 1. xx. 33 
[p. 995]) maximus nominis et fidei Christianz per- 
secutor; princeps tamen justus, vafer, providus, et 
secundum gentis sux traditioncs religiosus. To 
this Catholic witness we may add the primate of 
the Jacobites (Abulpharag. p. 267), quo non alter 
erat inter reges vitas ratione magis laudabili, aut 
quz pluribus justitie experimentis abundarct. 
‘The true praise of kings is after their death, and 
from the mouth of their enemies. 

41. From the ambassador, William of Tyre (1. 
xix. c. 17, 18) describes the palace of Cairo. In the 
caliph’s treasure wcre found a pear! as large as a 
pigeon’s egg, a ruby weighing seventeen Egyptian 
drachms, an emerald a palm and a half in length, 
and many vases of crystal and porcelain of China 
(Renaudot, p. 526). 

42. Mamluc, plur. Mfamalic, is defined by Pocock 
(Prolegom. ad Abulpharag. p. 7) and D’Herbelot 
(p. 545), servum emptitium, seu qui pretio nu- 
merato in domini possessionem cedit. ‘They fre- 
quently occur in the wars of Saladin (Bohadin, p. 
236, etc.); and it was only the Bahartie Mamalukes 
that were first introduced into Egypt by his de- 
scendants. 

43. Jacobus a Vitriaco (p. 1116) gives the king 
of Jerusalem no more than 370 knights. Both the 
Franks and the Moslems report the superior n'1m- 
bers of the enemy—a difference which may be 
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solved by counting or omitting the unwarlike 
Egyptians. 

44. It was the Alexandria of the Arabs, a middle 
term in extent and riches between the period of 
the Greeks and Romans and that of the ‘lurks 
(Savary, Lettres sur PEgypte, tom. i. p. 25, 26). 

45. For this great revolution of Egypt, see Wil- 
liam of Tyre (1. xix. 5, 6, 7, 12-313; xx. 8-12), Bo- 
hadin (in Vit. Saladin. p. 30-39), Abulfeda (in 
Excerpt. Schultens, p. 1-12), D’Herbelot (Bib- 
lioth. Orient. Adhked, Fathemah, but very incorrect), 
Renaudot (Hist. Patriarch. Alex. p. 522-525, 
532-537), Vertot (Hist. des Chevaliers de Malthe, 
tom. i. p. 141-163, in 4to), and M. de Guignes 
(tom. ii. p. ii. p. 185-215). 

46. For the Curds, see De Guignes, tom. i. p. 
416, 417; the Index Geographicus of Schultens; 
and ‘Tavernier, Voyages, p. i. p. 308, 309. ‘Lhe 
Ayoubites descended from the tribe of the Rawa- 
dizi, one of the noblest; but as éhey were infected 
with the heresy of the Metempsychosis, the ortho- 
dox sultans insinuated that their descent was only 
on the mother’s side, and that their ancestor was a 
stranger who settled among the Curds. 

47. See the fourth book of the Anabasis of Xceno- 
phon, ‘Lhe ten thousand suffered more from the 
arrows of the free Carduchians than from the 
splendid weakness of the Great King. 

48. We are indebted to the Professor Schultens 
(Lugd. Bat. 1755, in folio) for the richest and most 
authentic materials, a Life of Saladin by his friend 
and minister the Cadhi Bohadin, and copious ev- 
tracts from the history of his kinsman the prince 
Abulfeda of Hamah. To these we may add the 
article of Salaheddin in the Bibliothéque Orientale, 
and all that may be gleaned from the Dynasties of 
Abulpharagius. 

49. Since Abulfeda was himself an Ayoubite, he 
may share the praise for imitating, at least tacitly, 
the modesty of the founder. 

50. Hist. Hicrosol. in the Gesta Dei per Francos, 
p. 1152. A similar example may be found in Join- 
ville (p. 42, édition du Louvre); but the pious St. 
Louis refused to dignify infidels with the order of 
Christian knighthood (Ducange, Observations, p. 
70). 

51. In these Arabic titles religionts must always 
be understood; Noureddin, lumen r.; Ezzodin, decus; 
Amadoddin, columen: our hero’s proper name was 
Joseph, and he was styled Salahoddin, salus; Al 
Malichus, Al Naswus, rex defensor; Abu Modaffr, 
pater victoriw. Schultens, Prefat. 

52. Abulfeda, who descended from a brother of 
Saladin, observes, from many examples, that the 
founders of dynastics topk the guilt for themselves, 
and left the reward to their innocent collatcrals 
(Excerpt. p. 10). 

53. See his life and ¢haracter in Renaudot, p. 

54. His civil and religious virtues are celebrated 
in the first chapter of Bohadin (p. 4-90), himself 
an eye-witness and an honest bigot. 

55. In many works, particularly Joseph’s well in 
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the castle of Cairo, the sultan and the patriarch 
have been confounded by the ignorance of natives 
and travellers. 

56. Anonym. Canisii, tom. iii. p. ii. p. 504. 

57. Bohadin, p. 129, 130. 

58. For the Latin kingdom of Jerusalem, see 
William of Tyre, from the ninth to the twenty- 
second book; Jacob. a Vitriaco, Hist. Hicrosolem. 
1. i.; and Sanutus, Secreta Fidelium Crucis, 1, iii. 
p. Vi. Vil. Vili. ix. 

59. [emplarii ut apes bombatant ct Hospita- 
larii ut venti stridebant, et barones se exitio offere- 
bant, et ‘lurcopuli (the Christian light troops) 
semet ipsi in ignem injiciebant (Ispahani de Ex- 
pugnatione Kudsitic4, p. 18, apud Schultens)—a 
specimen of Arabian eloquence somewhat different 
from the style of Xenophon! 

bo. The Latins affirm, the Arabians insinuate, 
the treason of Raymond; but, had he really em- 
braced their religion, he would have been a saint 
and a hero in the eyes of the latter. 

61. Renaud, Reginald, or Arnold de Chatillon, 
is celebrated by the Latins in his life and death; 
but the circumstances of the latter are more dis- 
tinctly related by Bohadin and Abulfeda; and 
Joinville (Hist. de St. Louis, p. 70) alludes to the 
practice of Saladin, of never putting to death a 
prisoner who had tasted his bread and salt. Some 
of the companions of Arnold had been slaughtered, 
and almost sacrificed, in a valley of Mecca, ubi 
sacrificia mactantur (Abulfeda, p. 32). 

62. Vertot, who well describes the loss of the 
kingdom and city (Hist. des Chevaliers de Malthe, 
tom. i, L ii. p. 226-278), inserts two original 
epistles of a knight templar. 

63. Renaudot, Hist. Patriarch. Alex. p. 545. 

64. For the conquest of Jerusalem, Bohadin (p. 
67-75 [P. ii. c. 35, 36] and Abulfeda (p. 40-493) are 
our Moslem witnesses. Of the Christian, Bernard 
‘Thesaurarius (c. 151-167) is the most copious and 
authentic; see likewise Matthew Paris (p. 120- 
124), 

65. The sieges of Tyre and Acre are most copi- 
ously described by Bernard hesaurarius (de Ac- 
quisitione ‘Terre Sanctwx, c. 167-179), the author 
of the Historia Hicrosolymitana (p. 1150-1172, in 
Bongarsius), Abulfeda (p. 43-50) and Bohadin 
(p. 75-179). 

66. I have followed a moderate and probable 
representation of the fact: by Vertot, who adopts 
without reluctance a romantic tale, the old mar- 
quis is actually exposed to the darts of the besieged. 

67. Northmanni et Gothi, ct ceteri populi in- 
sularum quz inter occidentem et septemtrionem 
sitz sunt, gentes bellicosa, corporis proceri, mortis 
intrepid, bipennibus armatz, navibus rotundis, 
que Ysnachiz dicuntur, advectz. 

68. The historian of Jerusalem (p. 1168) adds 
the nations of the East from the Tigris to India, 
and the swarthy tribes of Moors and Getulians, so 
that Asia and Africa fought against Europe. 

69. Bohadin, p. 189 [P. ii. c. 115]; and this mas- 
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sacre is neither denied nor blamed by the Chris- 
tian historians. Alacriter jussa complentes (the 
English soldiers), says Galfridus 4 Vinesauf (1. iv. 
c. 4, p. 346), who fixes at 2700 the number of vic- 
tims, who are multiplied to 5000 by Roger Hove- 
den (p. 697, 698). ‘The humanity or avarice of 
Philip Augustus was persuaded to ransom his pris- 
oners (Jacob a Vitriaco, 1. i. c. 99, p. 1122). 

70. Bohadin, p. 14. He quotes the judgment of 
Balianus and the prince of Sidon, and adds, ex illo 
mundo quasi hominum paucissimi redierunt. 
Among the Christians who died before St. John 
d’Acre, I find the English names of De Ferres ear] 
of Derby (Dugdale, Baronage, part i. p. 260), 
Mowbray (idem. p. 124), De Mandevil, De 
Fiennes, St. John, Scrope, Pigot, Talbot, etc. 

71. Magnus hic apud eos, interque reges eorum 
tum virtute, tum majestate eminens ... summus 
rerum arbiter (Bohadin, p. 159 [P. ii. c. 95]). He 
docs not seem to have known the names cither of 
Philip or Richard. 

72. Rex Angliz, prastrenuus. . .rege Gallorum 
minor apud cos censebatur ratione regni atque 
dignitatis; sed tum divitiis florentior, tum bellica 
virtute multo erat celebrior (Bohadin, p. 161 [P. 
ii. c. 97]). A stranger might admire those riches; 
the national historians will tell with what lawless 
and wasteful oppression they were collected. 

73. Joinville, p. 17. Cuides-tu que ce soit le roi 
Richart? 

74. Yet he was guilty in the opinion of the Mos- 
lems, who attest the confession of the assassins that 
they were sent by the king of England (Bohadin, 
p. 225 [P. ii. c. 544]); and his only defence is an 
absurd and palpable forgery (Hist. de ? Académie 
des Inscriptions, tom. xvi. p. 155-163), a pretended 
letter from the prince of the assassins, the Sheich, 
or old man of the mountain, who justified Richard, 
by assuming to himself the guilt or merit of the 
murder, 

75 See the distress and pious firmness of Sala- 
din, as they are described by Bohadin (p. 7-9, 
235-237), who himself harangued the defenders of 
Jerusalem; their fears were unknown to the enemy 
(Jacob. a Vitriaco, 1. i. c. 100, p. 1123; Vinisauf, L 
v. Cc. 50, Pp. 399). 

46, Yet, unless the sultan, or an Ayoubite prince, 
remained in Jerusalem, nec Curdi Turcis, nec 
Turci essent obtemperaturi Curdis (Bohadin, p. 
236 [P. ii. c. 156]). He draws aside a corner of the 
political curtain. 

977. Bohadin (p. 237), and even Jeffrey de Vini- 
sauf (I. vi. c. 1-8, p. 403-409), ascribe the retreat 
to Richard himself; and Jacobus 4 Vitriaco ob- 
serves that, in his impatience to depart, in alterum 
virum mutatus est (p. 1123). Yet Joinville, a 
French knight, accuses the envy of Hugh duke of 
Burgundy (p. 116), without supposing, like Mat- 
thew Paris, that he was bribed by Saladin. 

98. The expeditions to Ascalon, Jerusalem, and 
Jaffa, are related by Bohadin (p. 184-249) and 
Abulfeda (p. 51, 52). The author of the Itinerary, 
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or the monk of St. Alban’s, cannot exaggerate the 
cadhi’s account of the prowess of Richard (Vini- 
sauf, l. vi. c. 14-24, p. 412-421; Hist. Major, p. 
137-143); and on the whole of this war there is a 
marvellous agreement between the Christian and 
Mohammedan writers, who mutually praise the 
virtues of their enemies. 

79. See the progress of negotiation and hostility 
in Bohadin (p. 207-260), who was himself an 
actor in the treaty. Richard declared his intention 
of returning with new armies to the conquest of 
the Holy Land; and Saladin answered the menace 
with a civil compliment (Vinisauf, 1. vi. c. 28, p. 
423). 

80. The most copious and original account of 
this holy war is Galfridi 4 Vinisauf, Itinerarium 
Regis Anglorum Richardi et aliorum in ‘Terram 
Hierosolymorum, in six books, published in the 
second volume of Gale’s Scriptores Hist. Angli- 
canz (p. 247-429). Roger Hoveden and Matthew 
Paris afford likewise many valuable materials; and 
the former describes with accuracy the discipline 
and navigation of the English fleet. 

81. Even Vertot (tom. i. p. 251) adopts the 
foolish notion of the indifference of Saladin, who 
professed the Koran with his last breath. 

82. See the succession of the Ayoubites, in Abul- 
pharagius (Dynast. p. 277, etc.), and the tables of 
M. de Guignes, Art de Vérifier les Dates, and the 
Bibliothéque Orientale. 

83. Thomassin (Discipline de l’Eglise, tom. iii. 
p. 311-374) has copiously treated of the origin, 
abuses, and restrictions of these tenths. A theory 
was started, but not pursued, that they were right- 
fully due to the pope, a tenth of the Levite’s tenth 
to the high priest (Selden on Tithes; see his Works, 
vol. iii. p. ii, p. 1083). 

84. See the Gesta Innocentii III, in Muratori, 
Script. Rer. Ital. (tom. iii. p. i. p. 486-568). 

85. See the fifth crusade, and the siege of Dam- 
ietta, in Jacobus a Vitriaco (l. iii. p. 1125-1149, in 
the Gesta Dei of Bongarsius), an eye-witness; Ber- 
nard ‘Thesaurarius (in Script. Muratori, tom. vii. 
p. 825-846, c. 194-207), a contemporary; and 
Sanutus (Secreta Fidel. Crucis, l. iii. p. xi. c. 4-9), 
a diligent compiler; and of the Arabians, Abul- 
pharagius (Dynast. p. 294), and the Extracts at 
the end of Joinville (p. 533, 537, 540, 547, ¢tc.). 

86. To those who took the cross against Main- 
froy, the pope (A.D. 1255) granted plenissimam 
peccatorum remissionem. Fidelis mirabantur quod 
tantum cis promitteret pro sanguine Christian- 
orum effundendo quantum pro cruore infidelium 
aliquando (Matthew Paris, p. 785). A high flight 
for the reason of the thirteenth century. 

87. This simple idca is agreeable to the good 
sense of Mosheim (Institut. Hist. Eccles. p. 332) 
and the fine philosophy of Hume (Hist. of Eng- 
land, vol. i. p. 330). 

88. The original materials for the crusade of 
Frederic II. may be drawn from Richard de St. 
Germano (in Muratori, Script. Rerum Ital. tom. 
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vil, p. 1002-1013) and Matthew Paris (p. 286, 
291, 300, 302, 304). The most rational moderns 
are Fleury (Hist. Eccles. tom. xvi.), Vertot (Chev- 
aliers de Malthe, tom. i. 1. iii.), Giannone (Istoria 
Civile di Napoli, tom. ii. 1. xvi.), and Muratori 
(Annali d’Italia, tom. x.). 

89. Poor Muratori knows what to think, but 
knows not what to say: “Chino qui il capo,’’ etc., 
Pp. 322. 

go. ‘The clergy artfully confounded the mosque 
or church of the temple with the holy sepulchre, 
and their wilful error has deceived both Vertot 
and Muratori. 

gi. The irruption of the Carizmians, or Coras- 
mins, is related by Matthew Paris (p. 546, 547), 
and by Joinville, Nangis, and the Arabians (p. 111, 
112, 191, 192, 528, 530). 

92. Read, if you can, the Life and Miracles of 
St. Louis, by the confessor of Queen Margaret (p. 
291-523, Joinville, du Louvre). 

93. He believed all that mother-church taught 
(Joinville, p. 10), but he cautioned Joinville 
against disputing with infidels. ‘‘L’omme lay (said 
he in his old Janguage), quand i} ot medire de la 
loy Crestienne, ne doit pas deffendre la loy Cres- 
ticnne ne mais que de Pespée, dequoi il doit donner 
parmi le ventre dedens, tant comme elle y peut 
entrer’” (p. 12). 

94. I have two editions of Joinville: the one 
(Paris, 1668) most valuable for the observations 
of Ducange; the other (Paris au Louvre, 1761) 
most precious for the pure and authentic text, a 
MS. of which has been recently discovered. ‘lhe 
last editor proves that the history of St. Lous was 
finished 4 bp. 1309, without explaining, or even 
admuring, the age of the author, which must have 
exceeded ninety years (Preface, p. xi.; Obsersa- 
tions de Ducange, p. 17). 

95- Joinville, p. 32; Arabic Extracts. p. 5409. 

96. The last editors have enriched their Join- 
ville with large and curious extracts from the 
Arabic historians, Macrizi, Abulfeda, ctc. See 
likewise Abulpharagius (Dynast. p. 322-325), who 
calls him by the corrupt name of Redefrans. Mat- 
thew Paris (p. 683, 684) has described the rival 
folly of the French and English who fought and 
fell at Massoura. 

97. Savary, in his agreeable Lettres sur I’Egypte, 
has given a description of Damietta (tom. i. lettre 
xxii, p. 274-290), and a narrative of the expcdi- 
tion of St. Louis (xxv. p. 306-350). 

98. For the ransom of St. Louis a million of 
byzants was asked and granted; but the sultan’s 
generosity reduced that sum to 800,000 byzants, 
which are valued by Jpinville at 400,000 French 
livres of his own time, and expressed by Matthew 
Paris by 100,000 marke of silver (Ducange, Dis- 
sertation xx. sur Joinville). 

99. The idea of the emirs to choose Louis 1or 
their sultan is scriously attested by Joinville (p. 
77, 78), and docs not appear to me so absurd as to 
M. de Voltaire (Hist. Générale, tom. ii. p. 986, 
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387). The Mamalukes themselves were strangers, 
rebels, and equals: they had felt his valour, they 
hoped his conversion; and such a motion, which 
was not seconded, might be made perhaps by a 
secret Christian in their tumultuous assembly. 

100. See the expedition in the Annals of St. 
Louis, by William de Nangis, p. 270-287; and the 
Arabic Extracts, p. 545, 555, of the Louvre edition 
of Joinville. 

101. Voltaire, Hist. Générale, tom. ii. p. 391. 

102. [he chronology of the two dynasties of 
Maiunalukes, the Baharites, ‘Turks or Tartars of 
Kipzak, and the Borgites, Circassians, is given by 
Pocock (Prolegom, ad Abulpharag. p. 6-31) and 
De Guignes (tom. i. p. 264-270); their history from 
Abulfeda, Macrizi, ctc., to the beginning of the 
fifteenth century, by the same M. de Guignes 
(tom, iv. p. 110-328). 

103, Savary, Lettres sur l’Egypte, tom. ii. lettre 
xv. p. 189-208. I much question the authenticity 
of this copy; yet it is true that sultan Selim con- 
cluded a treaty with the Circassians or Mamalukes 
of Egypt, and left them in possession of arms, 
riches, and power. See a new Abrégé de l’Histoire 
Ottomane, composed in Eyypt, and translated by 
M. Digeon (tom. i. p. 55-58; Paris, 1781), a 
curious -thentic, and national history. 

104. Si totum quo regnum occup4runt tempus 
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respicias, prsertim quod fini propius, reperies 
illud bellis, pugnis, injuriis, ac rapinis refertum 
(Al Jannabi, apud Pocock, p. 31). ‘The reign of 
Mohammed (a.p. 1311-1341) affords an happy 
exception (De Guignes, tom. iv. p. 208-210). 

105. They are now reduced to 8500: but the 
expense of cach Mamaluke may be rated at 100 
louis: and Egypt groans under the avarice and in- 
solence of these strangers (Voyages de Volney, 
tom. i. p. 89-187). 

106. Sce Carte’s History of England, vol. ii. p. 
165-175, and his original authors, ‘Thomas Wikes 
and Walter Hemingford (I. iii. c. 34, 35), in Gale’s 
Cullection (tom. ii. p. 97, 589-592). ‘hey are both 
ignorant of the princess Fleanor’s piety in sucking 
the poisoned wound, and saving her husband at 
the risk of her own life. 

107. Sanutus, Secret. Fidelium Crucis, 1. iii. p. 
xil. c. g, and De Guignes, Hist. des Huns, tom. iv. 
p. 143, from the Arabic historians. 

108. ‘The state of Acre is represented in all the 
chronicles of the times, and most accurately in 
John Villani, 1. vii. c. 144, in Muratori, Scriptores 
Rerum Italicarum, tom. xiii. p. 337, 338. 

109. See the final expulsion of the Franks in 
Sanutus, ]. iii. p. xii. c. 11-22; Abulfeda, Macrizi, 
etc., in De Guignes, tom. iv. p. 162, 164; and Ver- 
tot, tom. i. 1. iii. p. 407-428. 
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1. In the successive centuries, from the ninth to 
the cighteenth, Moshcim traces the schism of the 
Greeks with learning, clearness, and impartiality: 
the filzoque (Institut. Hist. Eccles. p. 277), Leo IIT. 
p. 303; Photius, p. 307, 308; Michael Cerularius, 
P. 379, 371, cle. 

2. ‘Avdpes dugceBets nal dworpémrasa, &vdpes &x oxd- 
ros avadivres, THs yap "Eowéprou pocpas bripyovr yev- 
vauara (Phot. Epist. p. 47, edit. Montacut.). ‘The 
Oriental patriarch continues to apply the images 
of thunder, eai thquake, hail, wild boar, precursors 
of Antichrist, etc., ete. 

3. Lhe mysterious subject of the procession of 
the Holy Ghost is discussed in the historical, theo- 
lugical, and controversial sense, or nonsense, by 
the Jesuit Petavius. (Dogmata Theologica, tom. ii. 
l. vii. p. 362-440.) 

4. Before the shrine of St. Peter he placed two 
shiclds of the weight of 944 pounds of pure silver; 
on which he inscribed the text of both creeds 
(utroque symbolo) pro amorc et cautela orthodox 
fidei (Anastas. in Leon. ITI. in Muratori, tom. tii. 
pars. i. p. 208). His language most clearly proves 
that neither the filiogue nor the Athanasian creed 
were received at Rome about the year 830. 

5. The Missi of Charlemagne pressed him to 
declare that ‘all who rejected the filioque, at least 
the doctrine, must be damned. All, replies the 
pope, are not capable of reaching the altiora mys- 


teria; qui potuerit, et non volucrit, salvus esse non 
potest (Collect. Concil. tom. ix. p. 277-286). The 
potuertt would leave a large loophole of salvation! 

6. In France, after some harsher laws, the eccle- 
siastical discipline is now relaxed: milk, cheese, 
and butter are become a perpetual, and eggs an 
annual, indulgence in Lent (Vie privée des Fran- 
cois, tom. ii. p. 27-38). 

9. The original monuments of the schism, of the 
charges of the Greeks against the Latins, are de- 
posited in the epistles of Photius (Epist. Encyclica, 
ii. p. 47-51) and of Michael Cerularius (Canisii 
Antiq. Lectioncs, tom. iii. p. i. p. 281-324, edit. 
Basnage, with the prolix answer of Cardinal 
Humbert). 

8. The tenth volume of the Venice edition of the 
Councils contains all the acts of the synods, and 
history of Photius: they are abridged, with a faint 
tinge of prejudice or prudence, by Dupin and 
Fleury. 

g. The synod of Constantinople, held in the 
year 86q, is the eighth of the general councils, the 
last assembly of the East which is recognised by the 
Roman church. She rejects the synods of Constan- 
tinople of the years 867 and 87a, which were, how- 
ever, equally numerous and noisy; but they were 
favourahlc to Photius. 

10. See this anathema in the Councils, tom. xi. 
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rz. Anna Comnena (Alexiad, Ll. i. p. 31-33 
[tom. i. p. 63-68, ed. Bonn]) represents the ab- 
horrence, not only of the church, but of the palace, 
for Gregory VII., the popes, and the Latin com- 
munion. The style of Cinnamus and Nicetas is stil] 
more vehement. Yet how calm is the voice of his- 
tory compared with that of polemics! 

12. His anonymous historian (de Expedit. Asiat. 
Fred. I. in Canisii Lection. Antiq. tom. iii. pars ii. 
p. 511, edit. Basnage) mentions the sermons of the 
Greek patriarch, quomodo Greecis injunxerat in 
remissionem peccatorum peregrinos occidere et 
delere de terr4. Tagino observes (in Scriptores 
Freher. tom. i. p. 409, edit. Struv.), Graci hzret- 
icos nos appellant: clerici et monachi dictis et fac- 
tis persequuntur. We may add the declaration of 
the emperor Baldwin fifteen years afterwards: Hac 
est (gens) qu Latinos omnes non hominum nom- 
ine, sed canum dignabatur; quorum sangiunem 
effundere pené inter merita reputabant (Gesta 
Innocent, III. c. q2, in Muratori, Script. Rerum 
Italicarum, tom. ili. pars i. p. 536). ‘There may be 
some exaggeration, but it was as effectual for the 
action and re-action of hatred. 

13. See Anna Comnena (Alexiad. 1. vi. p. 161, 
162 (tom. i. p. 286, sq., ed. Bonn]) and a remark- 
able passage of Nicetas (in Manuel. |. v. c. g [p. 
223, ed. Bonn}), who observes of the Venetians, 
kara opnvn xal dparplas rv Kwvorarrivov rode ris 
olxelas 7AAGEarro, ctc. 

14. Ducange, Fam. Byzant. p. 186, 187. 

15. Nicetas in Manuel. 1. vii. c. 2 [p. 267, ed. 
Bonn]. Regnante enim (Manuele)... apud cum 
tantam Latinus populus repererat gratiam ut neg- 
lectis Greeculis suis tanquam viris mollibus ct ef- 
feminatis, ... solis Latinis grandia commiitteret 
negotia ... erga cos profus4 liberalitate abunda- 
bat, ex omni orbe ad eum tanquam ad bencfac- 
torem nobiles et ignobiles concurrebant. Willelin. 
Tyr. xxii.c. 10,’ 

16. The suspicions of the Greeks would have 
been confirmed, if they had seen the political 
epistles of Manuel to pope Alexander III., the 
enemy of his enemy Frederic I., in which the em- 
peror declares his wish of uniting the Greeks and 
Latins as one flock under one shepherd, etc. (See 
Fleury, Hist. Ecclés. tom. xv. p. 187, 213, 243.) 

17. See the Greck and Latin narratives in Ni- 
cetas (in Alexio Comneno, c. 10 [p. 320, ed. Bonn]}) 
and William of Tyre (I. xxii. c. 10, 11, 12, 13); the 
first soft and concise, the second loud, copious, and 
tragical. 

18. The history of the reign nf Isaac Angelus is 
composed in three books, by the senator Nicctas 
(p. 228-290); and his offices of logothete, or prin- 
cipal secretary, and judge of the veil or palace, 
could not bribe the impartiality of the historian. 
He wrote, it is true, after the fall and death of his 
benefactor. 

19. See Bohadin, Vit. Saladin. p. 129-131, 226, 
vers. Schultens. The ambassador of Isaac vas 
equally versed in the Greek, French, and Arabic 
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languages; a rare instance in those times. His em- 
bassies were received with honour, dismissed with- 
out effect, and reported with scandal in the West. 

20. Ducange, Familix Dalmatice, p. 318, 319, 
320. The original correspondence of the Bulgarian 
king and the Roman pontiff is inscribed in the 
Gesta Innocent. IIT. c. 66-82, p. 519-525. 

21. The pope acknowledges his pedigzec, a no- 
bili urbis Roma: prosapi4 genitores tui originem 
traxerunt. This tradition, and the strong resem- 
blance of the Latin and Wallachian idioms, are 
explained by M. D’.Anville (Etats de PEurope, p. 
258-262). The Italian colonies of the Dacia of 
‘Trajan were swept away by the tide of emigration 
from the Danube to the Volga, and brought back 
by another wave from the Volga to the Danube. 
Possible, but strange! 

22. ‘This parable is in the best savage style; but I 
wish the Wallach had not introduced the classic 
naine of Mysians, the experiment of the magnet or 
loadstone, and the passage of an old comic poct 
(Nicetas, in Alex. Comneno, 1. i. p. 299, 300 [ed. 
Par.; p. 613, ed. Bonn)). 

23. The Latins aggravate the ingratitude of 
Alexius, by supposing that he had been released 
by his brother Isaac from ‘Turkish captivity. ‘I his 
pathetic tale had doubtless been repeated at 
Venice and Zara; but I do not readily discover its 
grounds in the Greek historians. 

24. See the reign of Alexius Angelus, or Coimn- 
nenus, in the three books of Nicetas, p. 291-352. 

25. See Fleury, Hist, Ecclés. tom. xvi. p. 26, etc., 
and Villehardouin, No. 1, with the observations of 
Ducange, which I always niean to quote with the 
orivinal text, sags 

26. ‘The contemporary life of Pope Innocent 
II., published by Baluze and Muratori (Sciip- 
tores Rerum Italicarum, tom. iii. pars i. p. 486- 
568), is most valuable for the important and oriy- 
inal documents which are inserted in the teat. ‘The 
bull of the crusade may be read, c. 84, 85 [p. 
526]. 

27. Por-ce que cil pardon fut issi gran, si s*en 
esmeurent mult li cuers des genz, et mult sen 
croisi¢rent, poree que li pardons ere si gran. Ville- 
hardouin, No. 1. Our philosophers may refine on 
the causes of the crusades, but such were the gcn- 
uine feelings of a French knight. 

28. ‘Vhis number of fiefs (of which 1800 owed 
liege homage) was enrolled in the church of St. 
Stephen at ‘Troyes, and‘attested, a.p. 1213, by the 
marshal and butler of Champagne (Ducangre, 
Observ. p. 254). 

29. Campania... . militix privilegio singularius 
excellit .. . in tyrociniis . . . prolusione armorum, 
etc. Ducange, p. 249, from the old Chronicle of 
Jerusalem, A.D. 1177-1899. 

30. ‘The name of Villehardouin was taken from 
a village and castle in the diocese of Troyes, near 
the river Aube, between Bar and Arcis. The fam- 
ily was ancient and noble: the elder branch of our 
historian existed after the ycar 1400; the younger, 
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which acquired the principality of Achaia, merged 
in the house of Savoy (Ducange, p. 235-245). 

31. ‘This office was held by his father and his 
descendants; but Ducange has not hunted it with 
his usual sagacity. I find that, in the year 1356, it 
was in the family of Conflans; but these provincial 
have been long since eclipsed by the national mar- 
shals of France. 

32. This language, of which I shall produce 
some specimens, is explained by Vigenere and 
Ducange, in a version and glossary. ‘Che President 
[des Brosses (Méchanisme des Langucs, tom. ii. p. 
83) wives it as the example of a language which has 
ceased to be French, and is understood only by 
vrammarians. 

33. His age, and his own expression, moi qui 
ceste opuvre dicta (No. 62, etc.), may justify the 
suspicion (more probable than Mr. Woud’s on 
Homer) that he could neither read nor write. Yet 
(champagne may boast of the two first historians, 
the noble authors of French prose, Villehardouin 
and Joinville. 

34. Uhe crusade and reigns of the counts of 
hlanders, Baldwin and his brother Henry, are the 
subject of a particular history by the Jesuit Dou- 
tremens (Constantinopolis Belgica; ‘Turnaci, 1638, 
in 4to), which I have only seen with the eyes of 
Ducange. 

35. History, etc., vol. i. p. 567. 

36. Phe foundation and independence of Ven- 
ice, and Pepin’s invasion, are discussed by Pagi 
(Critica, tom. iii, a.p. 810, No. 4, etc.) and Beretti 
(Dissert. Chorograph. Italie medii A‘vi, in Mura- 
tori, Script. tom. x. p. 153). The two critics have a 
slusht bias, the Frenchman adverse, the Italian 
tavourable, to the republic. 

37. When the son of Charlemagne asserted his 
rivht of sovereignty, he was answered by the loyal 
Venetians, Sre quets dovXol OéXopev etvar rod ‘Pwu- 
aw» Bagtdéws (Constantin. Porphyrogenit. de 
Adininistrat. Imperii, pars ii. c. 28, p. 85); and 
the report of the ninth establishes the fact of the 
tenth century, which is confirmed by the embassy 
of Liutprand of Cremona. The annual tribute, 
which the emperor allows them to pay to the king 
of Italy, alleviates, by doubling, their servitude; 
but the hateful word dovAol must be translated, 
as in the charter of 827 (Laugier, Hist. de Venise, 
tom. i. p. 67, etc.), by the softer appellation of 
subditi, or fideles. 

38. See the twenty-fifth and thirtieth disscrta- 
tions of the Antiquitates medii A‘vi of Muratori. 
From Anderson’s Elistory of Cominerce, I under- 
stand that the Venetians did not trade to England 
before the year 1323. The most flourishing state of 
their wealth and commerce in the beginning of the 
fifteenth century is agreeably described by the 
Abbé Dubos (Hist. de la Ligue de Cambray, tom. 
ii. p. 443-480). 

39. The Venetians have been slow in writing 
and publishing their history. Their most ancient 
monuments are, 1. The rude Chronicle (perhaps) 
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of John Sagorninus (Venezia, 1765, in octavo), 
which represents the state and manners of Venice 
in the year 1008. 2. The larger history of the doge 
(1342-1354) Andrew Dandolo, published for the 
first time in the twelfth tom. of Muratori, a.p. 
1728. The History of Venice by the Abbé Laugier 
(Paris, 1728) is a work of some merit, which I have 
chiefly used for the constitutional part. 

40. Henry Dandolo was eighty-four at his elec- 
tion (A.D. 1192), and ninety-seven at his death 
(A.p. 1205). See the Observations of Ducange sur 
Villehardouin, No. 204. But this extraordinary lon- 
gevity is not observed by the original writers, nor 
does there exist another example of a hero near a 
hundred years of age. Theophrastus might afford 
an instance of a writer of ninety-nine; but instead 
of évvevqxovra (Proom. ad Character.), I am 
much inclined to read éSdouqxovra, with his last 
editor Fischer, and the first thoughts of Casaubon. 
It is scarcely possible that the powers of the mind 
and body should support themselves till such a 
period of life. 

41. The modern Venetians (Laugier, tom. ii. p. 
119) accuse the emperor Manucl; but the calumny 
is refuted by Villehardouin and the older writers, 
who suppose that Dandolo lost his eyes by a wound 
(No. 34, and Ducange). 

42. See the original treaty in the Chronicle of 
Andrew Dandolo, p. 323-326 (Murat. Script. Ital. 
t. xii]. 

43. A reader of Villehardouin must observe the 
frequent tears of the marshal and his brother 
knights. Sachiez que la ot mainte Jerme plorée de 
pitié (No. 17); mult plorant (ibid.); mainte lerme 
plorée (No. 34); si orent mult pitié et plorerent 
mult durement (No. 60); i ot mainte lerme plorée 
de pitié (No. 202), They weep on every occasion 
of grief, joy, or devotion. 

44. By a victory (a.p. 1191) over the citizens of 
Asti, by a crusade to Palestine, and by an embassy 
from the pope to the German princes (Muratori, 
Annali d'Italia, tom. x. p. 163, 202). 

44. See the crusade of the Germans in the His- 
toria C. P. of Gunther (Canisii Antiq. Lect. tom. 
iv. p. v.-viil.), who celebrates the pilgrimage of 
his abbot Martin, one of the preaching rivals of 
Fulk of Neuilly. His monastery, of the Cistercian 
order, was situate in the diocese of Basil. 

46. Jadera, now Zara, was a Roman colony, 
which acknowledged Augustus for its parent. It is 
now only two miles round, and contains five or six 
thousand inhabitants; but the fortifications are 
strong, and it is joined to the main land by a 
bridge. See the Travels of the two companions 
Spon and Wheeler (Voyage de Dalmatie, de 
Greéce, etc., tom. i. p. 64-70; Journey into Greece, 
p. 8-14); the last of whom, by mistaking Sestertra 
for Sestertii, values an arch with statues and col- 
umns at twelve pounds. If, in his time, there werc 
no trees near Zara, the cherry-trees were not yet 
planted which produce our incomparable marasquin. 

47. Katona (Hist. Critica Reg. Hungariz, Stir- 
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pis Arpad. tom. iv. p. 536-558) collects all the 
facts and testimonies most adverse to the con- 
querors of Zara. 

48. See the whole transaction, and the senti- 
ments of the pope, in the Epistles of Innocent IIT. 
Gesta, c. 86, 87, 88. 

49. A modern reader is surprised to hear of the 
valet de Constantinoplic, as applied to young 
Alexius, on account of his youth, like the infants of 
Spain, and the nobilissimus puer of the Romans. 
The pages and valets of the knights were as noble 
as themselves (Villechardouin and Ducange, No. 
36). 

50. The emperor Isaac is styled by Villchar- 
douin Sursac (No. 35, etc.), which may be derived 
from the French Sire, or the Greek Kup (aipios) 
melted into his proper name; the farther corrup- 
tions of ‘fursac and Conserac will instruct us what 
licence may have been used in the old dynasties 
of Assyria and Egypt. 

51. Reinier and Conrad: the former married 
Maria, daughter of the emperor Manuel Com- 
nenus; the latter was the husband of ‘Theodora 
Angela, sister of the emperors Isaac and Alexius. 
Conrad abandoned the Greek court and princess 
for the glory of defending Tyre against Saladin 
(Ducange, Fam. Byzant. p. 187, 203). 

52. Nicetas (in Alexio Comneng, I. iii. c. 9 [p. 
715, ed. Bonn]) accuses the doge and Venetians as 
the first authors of the war against Constantinople, 
and considers only as a xipa ént xbyers the ar- 
rival and shameful offers of the royal exilc. 

53. Villehardouin and Gunther represent the 
sentiments of the two parties. The abbot Martin 
left the army at Zara, proceeded to Palestine, was 
sent ambassador to Constantinople, and became a 
reluctant witness of the second siege. 

54. The birth and dignity of Andrew Dandolo 
gave him the motive and the means of searching in 
the archives of Venice the memorable story of his 
ancestor. His brevity scems to accuse the copious 
and more recent narratives of Sanudo (in Mura- 
tori, Script. Rerum Italicarum, tom. xxii.), Blon- 
dus, Sabellicus, and Rhamnusius. 

55. Villehardouin, No. 62. His feelings and ex- 
pressions are original: he often weeps, but he re- 
joices in the glories and perils of war with a spirit 
unknown to a sedentary writer. 

56. In this voyage almost all the geographical 
names are corrupted by the Latins. The modern 
appellation of Chalcis, and all Eubcea, is derived 
from its Eur:pus, Evripo, Negri-po, Negropont, which 
dishonours our maps (D’Anville, Géographie An- 
cienne, tom. i. p. 263). 

57. Et sachiez que il ni ot si hardi cui le cuer ne 
fremist (c. 66)... . Chascuns regardoit ses armes 
. . . que par tems en arons mesticr (c. 67). Such is 
the honesty of courage. 

58. Eandem urbem plus in solis navibus pisca- 
torum abundare, quam illos in toto navigio. Habe- 
bat enim mille et sexcentas piscatorias naves. .., 
Bellicas autem sive mercatorias habebant infinite 
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multitudinis et portum tutissimum. Gunther, Hist. 
C. P. c. 8, p. 10 (in Canisus, Ant. Lect. t. iv.]. 

59. Ka@drep iepdv Edcewn, elwreiv 8 xal Seodured- 
rev rapadeiawy tdeléovro rovrwrl. Nicetas in Alex. 
Comneno, |, iii. ¢. 9, p. 348 [p. 716, ed. Bonn]. 

60. From the version of Vigenere I adopt the 
well-sounding word palander, which is still used, I 
believe, in the Mediterranean. But had I written 
in French, I should have preferred the original and 
expressive denomination of vesssers or Auissters, 
from the huts, or door, which was let down as a 
drawbridge; but which, at sea, was closed into the 
side of the ship. (Sec Ducange au Villehardouin, 
No. 14, and Joinville, p. 27, 28, édit. du Louvre.) 

61. ‘To avoid the vague expressions of followers, 
etc., I use, after Villehardouin, the word serjeants 
for all horsemen who were not knights. ‘There 
were serjcants at arms and serjeants at law; and if 
we visit the parade and Westminster Hall, we may 
observe the strange result of the distinction (Du- 
cange, Glossar. Latin. Servtentes, etc., tom. vi. p. 
226-231). 

62. It is needless to observe that on the subject 
of Galata, the chain, ctc., Ducange is accurate and 
full. Consult likewise the proper chupters of the 
C. P. Chiistiana of the same author, ‘Ihe mhab- 
itants of Galata were so vain and ignorant, that 
they applicd to themselscs St. Paul’s Epistle to the 
Galatians, 

63. Dhe vessel that broke the chain was named 
the Eagle, Aquila (Dandol. Chronicon, p. 322), 
which Blondus (de Gestis Venet.) has changed 
into Aquilo, the noith-wind. Ducange, Observa- 
tions, No. 83, maintains the latter reading; but he 
had not seen the respectable text of Dandolo, nor 
did he cnough consider the topography of the 
harhoun. ‘Lhe south-east would have been a more 
effectual wind. 

64. Quatre cens mi] homes ou plus (Villehar- 
douin, No. 133) must be understood of men of a 
military age. Le Beau (Hist. du Bas Empire, tom. 
xx. p. 417) allows Constantinople a million of in- 
habitants, of whom 60,000 horse, and an infinite 
number of foot soldicrs. In its present decay, the 
capital of the Ottoman empire may contain 400,000 
souls (Bell’s Travels, vol. ii. p. 410, 402); but as 
the ‘Turks keep no registers, and as circuinstances 
are fallacious, it is impossible to ascertain (Nic- 
buhr, Voyage en Arabie, tom. i. p. 18, 19) the real 
populousness of their cities. 

65. On the most correct plans of Constantinople, 
I know not how to meugure more than 4000 paces. 
Yet Villehardouin computes the space at three 
leagues (No. 86). If his-eye were not deceived, he 
must reckon by the ald Gallic league of 1500 
paces, which might still be used in Champagne. 

66. ‘The guards, the Varangi, are styled by Ville- 
hardouin (No. 89, 95, etc ) Englois ct Danois avec 
leurs haches, Whatever had been their origin, a 
French pilgrim could not be mistaken in the na- 
tions of which they were at that time composed. 

67. For the first siege and conquest of Con- 
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stantinople, we may read the original letter of the 
crusaders to Innocent ITI., Gesta, c. 91, p. 533, 
534; Villehardouin, No. 75-99; Nicetas, in Alexio 
Comnen. I. iii, c. 10, p. 349-352 [p. 718-725, ed. 
Bonn}; Dandolo, in Chron. p. 322. Gunther and 
his abbot Martin were not yet returned from their 
obstinate pilgrimage to Jerusalem, or St. John 
d’Acre, where the greatest part of the company 
had died of the plague. 

68. Compare, in the rude energy of Villchar- 
douin (No. 66, 100), the inside and outside views 
of Constantinople, and their impression on the 
minds of the pilgrims: cette ville (says he) que de 
totes les autres €re souveraine, See the parallel 
passages of Fulcherius Cai notensis, Hist. Hierosol. 
l.i.c. 4 [p. 386], and Will. ‘Tyr. ii. 3, xx. 26. 

69. As they played at dice, the Latins took off 
his diadem, and clapped on his head a woollen or 
hairy cap, 7d peyadorperés xal wayxdétorov xarep- 
piwawvev bvoua (Nicetas, p. 358 [p. 746, ed. Bonn)). 
If these merry companions were Venetians, it was 
the insolence of trade and a commonwealth. 

70, Villehardouin, No. 101; Dandolo, p. 322. 
The doge affirms that the Venetians were paid 
more slowly than the French; but he owns that the 
histories of the two nations differed on that sub- 
jeet Ha. be read Villehardouin? Lhe Greeks com- 
plained, however, quéd totius Gracie opes trans- 
tulisset (Gunther, Hist. C, P. c. 13). See the lam- 
entations and invectives of Nicctas (p. 335 |p. 729, 
ed. Bonn)). 

71. The reign of Alexius Comnenus occupies 
three hooks in Nicctas, p. 291-352. ‘The short res- 
toration of Isaac and his son is despatched in five 
chapters, p. 352-362. 

72, When Nicetas reproaches Alexius for his im- 
pious league, he bestows the harshest names on the 
pope’s new religion, wetfor nal drowwrarov . . . 
wapexrpomjyy xlorews... tav tov lara wpovoyuiwy 
Kawiopov, peradeoty re nal peraxoinow tTwv Tada 
‘Popalas Wdv (p. 348 [p. 715, ed. Bonn]). Such 
was the sincere language of every Greek to the 
last gasp of the empire. 

73. Nicetas (p. 355 [p. 731, ed. Bonn]) is posi- 
tive in the charge, and specifies the Flemings 
(Ddaploves), though he is wrong in supposing it 
an ancient name. Villehardouin (No. 107) excul- 
pates the barons, and is ignorant (perhaps affect- 
edly ignorant) of the names of the guilty. 

74. Compare the suspicions and complaints of 
Nicetas (p. 359-362 [p. 740-747, ed. Bonn]) with 
the blunt charges of Baldwin of Flanders (Gesta 
Innocent. III. c. 92, p. 534), cum patriarcha 
et mole nobilium, nobis promissis perjurus ct 
mendax. 

45. His name was Nicholas Canabus: he de- 
served the praise of Nicetas and the vengeance of 
Mourzoufle (p. 362 [p. 744, ed. Bonn)). 

76. Villehardouin (No, 116) speaks of him as a 
favourite, without knowing that he was a prince of 
the blood, Angelus and Ducas. Ducange, who pries 
into every corner, believes him to be the son of 
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Isaac Ducas Sebastocrator, and second cousin of 
young Alexius. 

47. This negotiation, probable in itself, and at- 
tested by Nicetas (p. 365 [p. 751, ed. Bonn)), is 
omitted as scandalous by the delicacy of Dandolo 
and Villehardouin. 

78. Baldwin mentions both attempts to fire the 
fleet (Gest. c. 92, p. 534, 535); Villehardouin (No. 
113-115) only describes the first. It is remarkable 
that neither of these warriors observe any peculiar 
properties in the Greck fire. 

79. Ducange (No. 119) pours forth a torrent of 
learning on the Gonfanon Impenal. This banner of 
the Virgin is shown at Venice as a trophy and relic: 
if it be genuine, the pious doge must have cheated 
the monks of Citeaux. 

80. Villehardouin (No. 126) confesses that mult 
ere prant peril; and Guntherus (Hist. C. P. ¢. 13 
[c. 14, p. xiv.]) affirms that nulla spes victorie ar- 
ridere poterat. Yet the knight despises those who 
thought of flight, and the monk praises his coun- 
trymen who were resolved on death. 

81. Baldwin and all the writers honour the 
names of these two galleys, felici auspicio. 

82, With an allusion to Homer, Nicctas calls 
him évvedpyuios, nine orgy, or cighteen yards, 
high—a stature which would, indeed, have ex- 
cused the terror of the Greek. On this occasion the 
historian seems fonder of the marvellous than of 
his country, or perhaps of truth. Baldwin exclaims, 
in the words of the psalmist, persequitur unus ex 
nobis centum alienos. 

83. Villchardouin (No. 130) is again ignorant 
of the authors of f41s more legitimate fire, which js 
asc1ibed by Gunther to a quidam comes ‘Teuton- 
icus (c. 14 [c. 17, p. xv.]). hey seem ashamed, 
the incendiaries! 

84. For the second siege and conquest of Con- 
stantinople, sce Villehardouin (No. 113-142}, 
Baldwin’s second Epistle to Innocent III. (Gesta, 
C. 92, Pp. 534-537), with the whole reign of Mour- 
zoufie, in Nicetas (p. 363-375 {p. 748 770, ed. 
Bonn]), and borrow some hints from Dandolo 
(Chron. Venet. p. 323-330) and Gunther (Hist. 
C. P. c. 14-18), who add the decorations of proph- 
ecy and vision. The former produces an oracle of 
the Erythrean sibyl, of a great armament on the 
Adriatic, under a blind chief, against Byzantium, 
etc. Curious enough, were the prediction anterior 
to the fact. 

85. Ceciderunt tamen eA die civium quasi duo 
millia, etc. (Gunther, c. 18.) Arithmetic is an ex- 
cellent touchstone to try the amplifications of 
passion and rhetoric. 

86. Quidam (says Innocent IIL., Gesta, c. 94, 
p. 538) nec religioni, nec wtati, nec sexui peper- 
cerunt: sed fornicationes, adulteria, et incestus in 
oculis omnium exercentes, non solim maritatas 
et vicuas, sed et matronas et virgines Deoque di- 
catas, exposuerunt spurcitiis garcionum. Villehar- 
douin takes notice of these common incidents. 

87. Nicetas saved, and afterwards married, a 
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noble virgin (p. 380 [p. 781, ed. Bonn]), whom a 
soldier, éx: udprvot xoddois dvnddy éxtBpwycopevos, 
had almost violated, in spite of the groAa, dvré- 
Auara eb yeyovérwr. 

88. Of the general mass of wealth, Gunther ob- 
serves, ut de pauperibus ct advenis cives ditissimi 
redderentur (Hist. C. P. c. 18); Villehardouin (No. 
132), that since the creation, ne fu tant gaaignié 
en une ville; Baldwin (Gesta, c. 92), ut tantum 
tota non videatur possidere Latinitas [p. 535]. 

89. Villehardouin, No. 133-135. Instead of 
400,000, there is a various reading of 500,000. The 
Venetians had offered to take the whole booty, 
and to give 400 marks to each knight, 200 to each 
priest and horseman, and 100 to each foot soldier: 
they would have been great losers (Le Beau, Hist. 
du Bas-Empire, tom. xx. p. 506: I know not from 
whence). 

go. At the council of Lyons (a.p. 1245) the 
English ambassadors stated the revenue of the 
crown as below that of the foreign clergy, which 
amounted to 60,000 marks a-year (Matthew Paris, 
Pp. 451; Hume’s History of England, vol. ii. p. 
170). 

gi. The disorders of the sack of Constantinople, 
and his own adventures, are feelingly described by 
Nicetas, p. 367-369 [p. 757-761, ed. Bonn], and in 
the Status Urb. C. P. p. 375-384 [p. 771-790, ed. 
Bonn]. His complaints, even of sacrilege, are just- 
ified by Innocent III. (Gesta, c. 92); but Villehar- 
douin does not betray a symptom of pity or remorse. 

g2. If I rightly apprehend the Greek of Nicetas’s 
receipts, their favourite dishes were boiled but- 
tocks of beef, salt pork and peas, and soup made of 
garlic and sharp or sour herbs (p. 382 [p. 786, ed. 
Bonn)). 

93- Nicetas uses very harsh expressions, zap’ 
é&ypauparas BapSdpos, xal rédeov -dvardafyrors 
(Fragment. apud Fabric. Biblioth. Grec. tom. 
vi. p. 414). ‘This reproach, it is true, applies most 
strongly to their ignorance of Greck and of 
Homer. In their own language, the Latins of the 
twelfth and thirtcenth centuries were not destitute 
of literature. See Harris’s Philological Inquiries, 
p. ili. c 9, 10, IT. 

94. Nicetas was of Chonz in Phrygia (the old 
Colossze of St. Paul): he raised himself to the hon- 
ours of senator, judge of the veil, and great logo- 
thete; beheld the fall of the empire, retired to 
Nice, and composed an elaborate history froin the 
death of Alexius Comnenus to the rcign of Henry. 

95- A manuscript of Nicetas in the Bodician 
library contains this curious fragment on the 
statues of Constantinople, which fraud, or shame, 
or rather carelessness, has dropped in the common 
editions. It is published by Fabricius (Biblioth. 
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Grec. tom. vi. p. 405-416), and immoderately 
praised by the late ingenious Mr. Harris of Salis- 
bury (Philological Inquiries, p. iii. c. 5, p. 301— 
312). 

96. To illustrate the statue of Hercules, Mr. 
Harris quotes a Greek epigram, and engraves a 
beautiful gem, which does not, however, copy the 
attitude of the statue: in the latter, Hercules had 
not his club, and his right leg and arm were ex- 
tended. 

97. I transcribe these proportions, which appear 
to me inconsistent with each other, and may pos- 
sibly show that the boasted taste of Nicetas was no 
more than affectation and vanity. 

98. Nicetas in Isaaco Angelo et Alexio, c. 3, p. 
359 [p. 738, ed. Bonn]. ‘The Latin editor very 
properly observes that the historian, in his bom- 
bast style, produces ex pulice elephantem. 

gg. In two passages of Nicetas (edit. Paris, p. 
360; Fabric. p. 408) the Latins are branded with 
the lively reproach of ol rod xadod dvénacros 
BapBapor, and their avarice of brass is clearly ex- 
pressed. Yet the Venetians had the merit of re- 
moving four bronze horses from Constantinople to 
the place of St. Mark (Sanuto, Vite de’ Dopi, in 
Muratori, Script. Rerum Italicarum, tom. xxii. p. 
534). 

100. Winckelman, Ilist. de PArt, tom. iii. p. 
269, 270. 

101. See the pious robbery of the abbot Martin, 
who transferred a rich cargo to his monastery of 
Paris, diocese of Basil (Gunther, Hist, C. P. c. 19, 
23, 24). Yet, in secreting this booty, the saint in- 
curred an excommunication, and perhaps broke 
his oath. (Compare Wilken, vol. v. p. 308.—M.] 

102. Fleury, Hist. Ecclés. tom. xvi. p. 139-145. 

103. I shall conclude this chapter with the no- 
tice of a modern history, which illustrates the 
taking of Constantinople by the Latins, but which 
has fallen somewhat late into my hands. Paolo 
Ramusio, the son of the compiler of Voyages, was 
directed by the senate of Venice to write the his- 
tory of the conquest; and this order, which he re- 
ceived in his youth, he executed in a mature age, 
by an elegant Latin work, de Bello Constantino- 
politano et Imperatoribus Comnenis per Gallos et 
Venetosrestitutis (Venet. 1635, in folio). Ramusio, 
or Rhamnusus, transcribes and translates, sequitur 
ad unguem, a MS. of Villehardouin, which he 
possessed; but he enriches his narrative with Greek 
and Latin materials, and we are indebted to hiin 
for a correct state of the ficet, the names of the 
fifty Venetian nobles who commanded the galleys 
of the republic, and the patriot opposition of Pan- 
talcon Barbus to the choice of the doge for em- 
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1. See the original treaty of partition in the Ve- 
netian Chronicle of Andrew Dandolo, p. 326-330, 
and the subsequent election in Villehardouin, No. 
136-140, with Ducange in his Observations, and 
the 1st book of his Histoire de Constantinople sous 
l’Empire des Francois. 

2. After mentioning the nomination of the doge 
by a French elector, his kinsman Andrew Dandolo 
approves his exclusion, quidam Venetoruin fidelis 
et nobilis senex, usus oratione satis probabili, etc. 
[p. 330], which has been embroidered by modern 
writers from Blondus to Le Beau. 

3. Nicetas (p. 384 [p. 789, ed. Bonn}), with the 
vain ignorance of a Greek, describes the marquis 
of Montferrat as a maritime power. Aapurapdiay 5 
olxetoGat wapddwov. Was he deceived by the Byz- 
antine theme of Lombardy, which extended 
along the coast of Calabria? 

4. They exaeted an oath from Thomas Morosini 
to appoint no canons of St. Sophia the lawful 
electors, except Venetians who had lived ten years 
at Venice, etc. But the foreign clergy was envious, 
the poy. disapproved this national monopoly, and 
of the six Latin patriarchs of Constantinople only 
the first and the last were Venetians. 

5. Nicctas, p. 383 [p. 788, ed. Bonn]. 

6. ‘The Epistles of Innocent III. are a rich fund 
for the ecclesiastical and civil institution of the 
Latin empire of Constantinople; and the most 
important of these epistles (of which the collection 
in 2 vols. in folio is published by Stephen Baluze) 
are inserted in his Gesta, in Muratori, Script. 
Rerum Italicarum, tom. iii. p. 1, Cc. 94-105. 

7. In the treaty of partition most of the names 
are corrupted by the scribes: they might be re- 
stored, and a good map, suited to the last age of 
the Byzantine empire, would be an improvement 
of geography. But, alas! D’Anville is no more! 

8. ‘Their style was dominus quartz partis et 
dimidia {cum dimidio totius] imperii Romani, till 
Giovanni Dolfino, who was elected doge in the 
year 1356 (Sanuto, p. 530, 641). For the govern- 
ment of Constantinople sce Ducange, Histoire de 
C. P. i. 37. 

g. Ducange (Hist. de C. P. ii. 6) has marked the 
conquests made by the state or nobles of Venice of 
the islands of Candia, Corfu, Cephalonia, Zante, 
Naxos, Paros, Mclos, Andros, Myconc, Scyro, Cea, 
and Lemnos. 

10. Boniface sold the isle of Candia, August r2, 
A.D. 1204. See the act in Sanuto, p. 533: but I 
cannot understand how it could be his mothcr’s 
portion, or how she could be the daughter of an 
emperor Alexius. 

11. In the year 1212 the doge Peter Zani sent a 
colony to Candia, drawn from every quarter of 
Venice. But in their savage manners and frequent 
rebellions the Candiots may be compared to the 


Corsicans under the yoke of Genoa; and when I 
compare the accounts of Belon and Tournefort, I 
cannot discern much difference between the Ve- 
netian and the Turkish island. 

12. Villehardouin (No. 159, 160, 173-177) and 
Nicetas (p. 387-394) describe the expedition into 
Greece of the marquis Boniface. ‘The Choniate 
might derive his information from his brother 
Michael, archbishop of Athens, whom he paints as 
an orator, a statesman, and a saint. His encomium 
of Athens, and the description of ‘Tempe, should 
be published from the Bodleian MS. of Nicetas 
(Fabric. Biblioth. Grec. tom. vi. p. 405), and 
would have deserved Mr. Harris’s inquiries. 

13. Napoli di Romania, or Nauplia, the ancient 
seaport of Argos, is still a place of strength and 
consideration, situate on a rocky peninsula, with a 
good harbour (Chandler’s ‘Iravels into Greece, p. 
227). 

14: I have softened the expression of Nicetas, 
who strives to expose the presumption of the 
Franks. See de Rebus C. P. expugnatam, p. 375- 
384. 

15. A city surrounded by the river Hebrus, and 
six leagues to the south of Adrianople, received 
from its double wall the Greek name of Didymo- 
teichos, insensibly corrupted into Demotica and 
Dimot. I have preferred the more convenient and 
modern appellation of Demotica. This place was 
the last ‘Turkish residence of Charles XII. 

16. ‘Their quarrel is told by Villehardouin (No. 
146-158) with the spirit of freedom. The merit and 
reputation of the marshal are acknowledged by 
the Greek historian (p. 387 [p. 794, ed. Bonn}), 
péya wapa ros Tov Aarivwy duvauévou orpareipact; 
unlike some modern heroes, whose exploits are 
only visible in their own memoirs. 

17. Sec the fate of Mourzoufle, in Nicetas (p. 
392 [p. 804, ed. Bonn)), Villehardouin (No. 141- 
145, 163), and Gunthcerus (c. 20, 21). Neither the 
marshal nor the monk afford a grain of pity for a 
tyrant or rebel, whose punishment, however, was 
more unexampled than his crime. 

18. The column of Arcadius, which represents 
in basso rclievo his victories, or those of his father 
Theodosius, is still extant at Constantinople. It is 
described and measured, Gyllius (Topograph. iv. 
9), Banduri (ad. 1. i. Antiquit. C. P. p. 507, ete.), 
and ‘lournefort (Voyage du Levant, tonz. ii. lettre 
xii. p. 231). 

19. The nonsense of Gunther and the modern 
Grecks concerning this columna fatidica is unworthy 
of notice; but it is singular enough, that, fifty years 
before the Latin conquest, the poet Tzetzes (Chil- 
iad, ix. 277) relates the dream of a matron, who 
saw an army in the forum, and a man sitting on 
the column, clapping his hands and uttering a 
loud exclamation. 
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20. The dynasties of Nice, Trebizond, and Ep- 
irus (of which Nicetas saw the origin without much 
pleasure or hope), are learnedly explored, and 
clearly represented, in the Familie Byzantine of 
Ducange. 

21. Except some facts in Pachymer and Niceph- 
orus Gregoras, which will hereafter be used, the 
Byzantine writers disdain to speak of the empire of 
Trebizond, or principality of the Zazi; and among 
the Latins it is conspicuous only in the romances 
of the fourteenth or fifteenth centuries. Yet the in- 
defatigable Ducange has dug out (Fam. Byz. p. 
192) two authentic passages in Vincent of Beau- 
vais (I. xxxi. c. 144), and the protonotary Ogerius 
(apud Wading, a.p. 1279, No. 4). 

22. The portrait of the French Latins is drawn 
in Nicctas by the hand of prejudice and resentment: 
oldéy TOy AdAAwy Cvayv eis “Apeos Epya wapacunPeBrAF- 
cba odio hvelxovro® GAA" of6é Tis Trav Xapirwy 4 
tev Movedy rapa rots BapBdpas robras twetevifero 
aal rapa rovro olzat ri dbaow foay dvipuepot, kal rdov 
xédov elxov rod Adyou xporptxovra [P. 791, ed. 
Bonn. ]} 

23. I here begin to use, with freedom and con- 
fidence, the eight books of the Histoire de C. P. 
sous |’Empire des Francois, which Ducange has 
given as a supplement to Villchardouin; and 
which, in a barbarous style, deserves the praise of 
an original and classic work. 

24. In Calo-John’s answer to the pope we may 
find his claims and complaints (Gesta Innocent. 
ITT. c. 108, 109): he was cherished at Rome as the 
prodigal son. 

25. The Comans were a Tartar or Turkman 
horde, which encamped in the twelfth and thir- 
teenth centuries on the verge of Moldavia. ‘The 
greater part were pagans, but some were Mohanm- 
medans, and the whole horde was converted to 
Christianity (a.p. 13°70) by Lewis, king of Hungary. 

26. Nicetas, from 4gnorance or malice, imputes 
the defeat to the cowardice of Dandolo (p. 383 
[p. 397, ed. Par.; p. 814, ed. Bonn]): but Villehar- 
douin shares his own glory with his venerable 
friend, qui viels home ére et gote ne veoit, mais 
mult ére sages et preus et vigueros (No. 193). 

27. The truth of geography, and thc original 
text of Villehardouin (No. 194), place Rodosto 
three days’ journcy (trois jornées) from Adrian- 
ople: but Vigenere, in his version, has most ab- 
surdly substituted trots heures [{lieués]; and this 
error, which is not corrected by Ducange, has en- 
trapped several moderns, whose namcs I shall 
spare. 

28. The reign and end of Baldwin are related 
by Villehardouin and Nicetas (p. 386-416 [p. 791- 
853, ed. Bonn]); and their omissions are supplied 
by Ducange in his Observations, and to the end of 
his first book. 

2g. After brushing away all doubtful and im- 
probable circumstances, we may prove the death 
of Baldwin—1. By the firm belief of the French 
barons (Villchardouin, No. 230); 2. By the decla- 
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ration of Calo-John himself, who excuses his not 
releasing the captive emperor, quia debitum carnis 
exsolverat cum carcere teneretur (Gesta Innocent 
ITT. c. 109 [p. 550)). 

go. Sce the story of this impostor from the 
French and Flemish writers, in Ducange, Hist. de 
C. P. iii. 9; and the ridiculous fables that were be- 
lieved by the monks of St. Alban’s, in Matthew 
Paris, Hist. Major, p. 271, 272. 

g1. Villehardouin, No. 257. I quote, with regret, 
this lamentable conclusion, where we lose at once 
the original history, and the rich illustrations of 
Ducange. ‘The last pages may derive some light 
from Henry’s two epistles to Innocent IIT. (Gesta, 
c. 106, 107). 

32. The marshal was alive in 1212, but he prob- 
ably died soon afterwards, without returning to 
France (Ducange, Observations sur Villehardouin, 
p. 238). His ficf of Messinople, the gift of Boniface, 
was the ancient Maximianopolis, which flourished 
in the time of Ammianus Marcellinus among the 
cities of ‘Thrace. (No. 141.) 

33. The church of this patron of Thessalonica 
was served by the canons of the holy sepulchre, 
and contained a divine ointment which distilled 
daily and stupendous miracles (Ducange, Hist. de 
C. P, ii. 4). 

34. Acropolita (c. 17) observes the persecution 
of the leyate, and the toleration of Henry (Epn, as 
he calls him), xAvéwva xareorépece. 

35. See the reign of Henry, in Ducange (Hist. 
de C. P. 1. i. c. 35-41, 1. ii. c. 1-22), who is much 
indebted to the Epistles of the Popes. Le Beau 
(Hist. du Bas Empire, tom. xxi. p. 120-122) has 
found, perhaps in Doutreman, some laws of Henry 
which determined the service of fiefs and the pre- 
rogatives of the emperor. 

36. Acropolita (c. 14) affirms that Peter of 
Courtenay died by the sword (épyov ywaxalpas 
vyevéoOa); but from his dark expressions I should 
conclude a previous captivity, @s wavras dpdnvy 
Seouwras rojoa obv xaou oxeveot. The Chronicle 
of Auxerre delays the emperor’s death till the 
year 1219; and Auxerre is in the neighbourhood 
of Courtenay. 

37. See the reign and death of Peter of Courte- 
nay, in Ducange (Hist. de C. P. 1. ii. c. 22-28), 
who feebly strives to excuse the neglect of the em- 
peror by Honorius IIT. 

38. Marinus Sanutus (Secreta Fidelium Crucis, 
]. ii. p. 4, c. 18, p. 73) ds so much delighted with 
this bloody deed, that be has transcribed it in his 
margin as a bonum exemplum. Yet he acknowl- 
edges the damsel for thé lawful wife of Robert. 

39. Sce the reign of Robert, in Ducange (Hist. 
de C. P. 1. iii. c. 1-12), 

40. Rex igitur Francia, deliberatione habit4, 
respondit nuntiis, se daturum hominem Syriz 
partibus aptum; in armis probum (preux), in bellis 
securum, in agendis providum, Johannem comi- 
tem Brennensem. Sanut, Secret. Fidelium, 1. iii. p. 
xi. C. 4, p. 205; Matthew Paris, p. 159. 
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4t, Giannone (Istoria Civile, tom. ii. 1. xvi. p. 
380-385) discusses the marriage of Frederic IT. 
with the daughter of John of Brienne, and the 
double union of the crowns of Naples and Jeru- 
salem. 

42. Acropolita, c. 27. The historian was at that 
time a boy, and educated at Constantinoplc. In 
1233, when he was eleven years old, his father 
broke the Latin chain, left a splendid fortune, and 
escaped to the Greek court of Nice, where his son 
was raised to the highest honours. 

43. Philip Mouskes, bishop of Tournay (a.p. 
1274-1282), has composed a poem, or rather a 
string of verses, in bad old Flemish French, on the 
Latin emperors of Constantinople, which Ducange 
has published at the end of Villehardouin; see p. 
224, for the prowess of John of Brienne. 

N’Aie, Ector, Roll’ ne Ogiers 
Ne Judas Machabeus li fiers 
Tant ne fit d’armes en estors 
Com fist li Rois Jehans cel jors 
Et il defors et il dedans 

La paru sa force ct ses sens 

Et hi hardiment qu'il avoit. 

44. See the reign of John de Brienne, in Du- 
cange, Hist. de C. P. |. iii. ¢. 13 26. 

45. See the reign of Baldwin IT. till his expulsion 
from Constantinople, in Ducange, Hist. de C. P. 1. 
iv. c. 1-34; the end, 1. v. c. 1-33. 

46. Matthew Paris relates the two visits of Bald- 
win II. to the English court, p. 396, 637; his return 
to Greece armat4 mani, p. 407; his Ictters of his 
nomen formidabilc, etc., p. 481 (a passage which 
had escaped Ducanee); his expulsion, p. 850. 

47. Louis IX. disapproved and stopped the 
alienation of Courtenay (Ducange, L. iv. c. 23). It 
is now annexed to the royal demesne, but granted 
for a term (engagé) to the fainily of Boulainvilliers. 
Courtenay, in the election of Nemours in the Isle 
de France, is a town of goo inhabitants, with the 
remains of a castle (Mélanges tirés d’une Grande 
Bibliothéque, tom. xlv. p. 74-77). 

48. Joinville, p. 104, édit. du Louvre. A Coman 
prince, who died without baptism, was buried at 
the gates of Constantinople with a live retinue of 
slaves and horses. 

49. Sanut. Secret. Fidel. Crucis, 1. ii. p. iv. c. 18, 
P- 73- 

50. Under the words Perparus, Perpera, Hyper- 
perum, Ducange is short and vague: Monetz genus. 
From a corrupt passage of Guntherus (Hist. C. P. 
c. 8, p. 10) I guess that the Perpera was the num- 
mus aureus, the fourth part of a mark of silver, or 
about ten shillings sterling in value. In lead it 
would be too contemptible. 

51. For the translation of the holy crown, etc., 
from Constantinople to Paris, see Ducange (Hist. 
de C. P. I. iv. c. 11-14, 24, 35) and Fleury (Hist. 
Ecclés. tom. xvii. p. 201-204). 

52. Mélanges tirés d’une Grande Bibliotheque, 
tom. xliii. p. 201-205. The Lutrin of Boileau cx- 
hibits the inside, the soul and manners of the 
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Sainte Chapelle: and many facts relative to the insti- 
tution are collected and explained by his commen- 
tators, Brossct and De St. Marc. 

53. It was performed a.p. 1656, March 24, on 
the niece of Pascal; and that superior genius, with 
Arnauld, Nicole, etc., were on the spot, to believe 
and attest a miracle which confounded the Jesuits 
and saved Port Royal (CGiuvres de Racine, tom. vi. 
p. 176-187, in his eloquent History of Port Royal). 

54. Voltaire (Siécle de Louis XIV. c. 37; Euvres, 
tom. ix. p. 178, 17g) strives to invalidate the fact: 
but Hume (Essays, vol. ii. p. 483, 484), with more 
skill and success, seizes the battery, and turns the 
cannon against his enemies. 

55. The gradual losses of the Latins may be 
traced in the third, fourth, and fifth books of the 
compilation of Ducange: but of the Greek con- 
quests he has dropped many circumstances which 
may be recovered from the larger history of George 
Acropolita and the three first books of Nicephorus 
Gregoras, two writers of the Byzantine series who 
have had the good fortune to meet with learned 
editors, Leo Allatius at Rome, and John Voivin in 
the Acadcmy of Inscriptions of Paris. 

56. George Acropolita, c. 78, p. 89, 90, edit. 
Paris [p. 171 sq. ed. Bonn]. 

57. The Greeks, ashamed of any foreign aid, 
disguise the alliance and succour of the Genoese; 
but the fact is proved by the testimony of J. Villani 
(Chron. |. vi. c. 71, in Muratori, Script. Rerum 
Italicarum, tom. xiii. p. 202, 203) and William de 
Nangis (Annales de St. Louis, p. 248, in the Louvre 
Joinville), two impartial foreigners; and Urban 
IV. threatened to deprive Genoa of her archbishop. 

58. Some precautions must be used in recon- 
ciling the discordant numbers; the 800 soldiers of 
Nicetas, the 15,000 of Spandugino (apud Du- 
cange, l. v. c. 24); the Grecks and Scythians of 
Acropolita; and the numerous army of Michael, in 
the Epistles of pope Urban IV. (i. 129.) 

59. OeAnuardpiot. They are described and named 
by Pachymer (1. ii. c. 14). 

Go. It is needless to seek these Comans in the 
deserts of Tartary, or even of Moldavia. A part of 
the horde had submitted to John Vataces, and was 
probably settled as a nursery of soldiers on some 
waste lands of Thrace Cantacuzen (I. i. c. 2). 

61. The loss of Constantinople is briefly told by 
the Latins: the conquest is described with more 
satisfaction by the Grecks; by Acropolita (c. 85), 
Pachymer (|. ii. c. 26, 27), Nicephorus Gregoras (I. 
iv. c. 1, 2). See Ducange, Hist. de C. P. 1. v. c. 19- 
2”. 
62. See the three last books (I. v.-viii.) and the 
genealogical tables of Ducange. In the year 1382 
the titular emperor of Constantinople was James 
de Baux, duke of Andria in the kingdom of Naples, 
the son of Margaret, daughter of Catherine de 
Valois, daughter of Catherine, daughter of Philip, 
son of Baldwin IT. (Ducange, I. viii. c. 37, 38). It 
is uncertain whether he left any posterity. 

63. Abulfeda, who saw the conclusion of the 
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crusades, speaks of the kingdoms of the Franks and 
those of the Negroes as equally unknown (Pro- 
legom. ad Geograph.). Had he not disdained the 
Latin language, how casily might the Syrian 
prince have found books and interpreters! 

64. A short and superficial account of these 
versions from Latin into Greek is given by Huct 
(de Interpretatione et de claris Interpretibus, p. 
131-135). Maximus Planudes, a monk of Constan- 
tinople (A.D. 1327-1353), has translated Casar’s 
Commentaries, the Somnium Scipionis, the Meta- 
morphoses and Heroides of Ovid, etc. (Fabric. 
Bib. Grzec. tom. x. p. 533). 

65. Windmills, first invented in the dry country 
of Asia Minor, were used in Normandy as early as 
the year 1105 (Vie privée des Francois, tom. i. p. 
42, 43; Ducange, Gloss. Latin. tom. iv. p. 474). 

66. See the complaints of Roger Bacon (Bio- 
graphia Britannica, vol. i. p. 418, Kippis’s edition). 
If Bacon himself, or Gerbert, understood some 
Greek, they were prodigies, and owed nothing to 
the commerce of the East. 

67. Such was the opinion of the great Leibnitz 
(CEuvres de Fontenelle, tom. v. p. 458), a master 
of the history of the middle ages. I shall only in- 
stance the pedigree of the Carmelites and the flight 
of the house of Loretto, which were both derived 
from Palestine. 

68. If I rank the Saracens with the barbarians, 
it is only relative to their wars, or rather inroads, 
in Italy and France, where their sole purpose was 
to plunder and destroy. 

69. On this interesting subject, the progress of 
society in Europe, a strong ray of philosophic light 
has broke from Scotland in our own times; and it 
is with private, as well as public regard, that I re- 
peat the names of Hume, Robertson, and Adam 
Smith. : 

70. [ have applied but not confined myself to 4 
Genealogical History of the noble and illustrious Family 
of Courtenay, by Ezra Cleaveland, Tutor to Sir William 
Courtenay, and Rector of Honiton: Oxon. 1'735, in folvo. 
The first part is extracted from William of Tyic; 
the second from Bouchct’s French history; and the 
third from various memorials, public, provincial, 
and private, of the Courtenays of Devonshire. ‘Lhe 
rector of Honiton has more gratitude than indus- 
try, and more industry than criticism. 

41. The primitive record of the family is a pas- 
sage of the continuator of Aimoin, a monk of 
Fleury, who wrote in the twelfth century. See his 
Chronicle, in the Historians of France (tom. xi. p. 
276). 

42. Turbessel, or, as it is now styled, Telbesher, 
is fixed by D’Anville four-and-twenty miles from 
the great passage over the Euphrates at Zeugma. 

73. His possessions are distinguished in the As- 
sises of Jerusalem (c. 326) among the feudal ten- 
ures of the kingdom, which must therefore have 
been collected between the years 1153 and 1187, 
His pedigree may be found in the Lignages d’Ou- 
tremer, c. 16. 
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74. The rapine and satisfaction of Reginald de 
Courtenay are preposterously arranged in the 
Epistles of the abbot and regent Suger (cxiv. cxvi.), 
the best memorials of the age (Duchesne, Scrip- 
tores Hist. Franc. tom. iv. p. 530). 

75. In the beginning of the eleventh century, 
after naming the father and grandfather of Hugh 
Capet, the monk Glauber is obliged to add, cujus 
genus valde in-ante reperitur obscurum. Yet we 
are assured that the great-grandfather of Hugh 
Capet was Robert the Strong, count of Anjou (a.p. 
863-873), a noble Frank of Neustria, Neustricus 
..» generosx stir pis, who was slain in the defence 
of his country against the Normans, dum patriz 
fines tuebatur. Beyond Robert all is conjecture or 
fable. It is a probable conjecture that the third 
race descended from the second by Childebrand, 
the brother of Charles Martel. It is an absurd fable 
that the second was allied to the first by the mar- 
riage of Ansbert, a Roman senator and the an- 
cestor of St. Arnoul, with Blitilde, a daughter of 
Clotaire I. The Saxon origin of the house of 
France is an ancient but incredible opinion. 
See a judicious memoir of M. de Foncemagne 
(Mémoires de l’Académie des Inscriptions, tom. 
XX. p. 548-579). He had promised to declare his 
own opinion in a second memoir, which has 
never appeared. 

76. Of the various petitions, apologics, etc., 
published by the princes of Courtenay, I have seen 
the three following, all in octavo:—1. De Stirpe et 
Origine Domus de Courtenay: addita sunt Res- 
ponsa celeberrimorum Furop:r Jurisconsultorum: 
Paris, 1607. 2. Representation du Procedé tend a 
Pinstance faicte devant le Roi, par Messicurs de 
Courtenay, pour la conservation de PHonneur et 
Dignité de Icur Maison, branche de la royalle 
Maison de France: a Paris, 1613. 3. Representa- 
tion du subject qui a porté Messieurs de Salles et 
de Fraville, de la Maison de Courtenay, a se re- 
tirer hors du Royaume, 1614. It was a homicide, 
for which the Courtenays expected to be pardoned, 
or tried, as princes of the blood. 

77. Che sense of the parliaments is thus expressed 
by ‘Thuanus: Principis nomen nusquam in Gallia 
tributum, nisi iis qui per mares e regibus nostris 
originem repetunt; qui nunc tantum a Ludovico 
Nono beat2 memorize numerantur; nam Cortina? 
et Drocenses, a Ludovico crasso genus ducentes, 
hodic inter cos miniine recensentur —a distinction 
of expediency rather than justice. The sanctity of 
Louis [X. could not iavest him with any special 
prerogative, and all the descendants of Hugh 
Capet must be included in his original compact 
with the French nation. 

78. ‘The last male of the Courtenays was Charles 
Roger, who died in the year 1730, without leaving 
any sons. The last female was Héléne de Courte- 
nay, who married Louis de Beaufremont. Her title 
of Princess du Sang Royal de France was sup- 
pressed (February 7th, 1737) by an arret of the 
parliament of Paris. 
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79. The singular anecdote to which I allude is 
related in the Recueil des Pidéces interessantes et 
peu connues (Maestricht, 1786, in 4 vols. 12mo); 
and the unknown editor quotes his author, who 
had received it from Héléne de Courtcnay, mar- 
quise de Beaufremont. 

80. Dugdale, Monasticon Anglicanum, vol. i. 
p. 786. Yet this fable must have becn invented be- 
fore the reign of Edward III. ‘The profuse devotion 
of the three first gencrations to Ford Abbey was 
followed by oppression on one side and ingratitude 
on the other; and in the sixth generation the monks 
ceased to register the births, actions, and deaths 
of their patrons. 

81. In his Britannia, in the list of the carls of 
Devonshire. His expression, ¢ regio sanguine ortos 
credunt, betrays, however, some doubt or sus- 
picion. 

82. In his Baronage, P. i. p. 634, he refers to his 
own Monasticon. Should he not have corrected 
the register of Ford Abbey, and annihilated the 
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phantom Florus, by the unquestionable evidence 
of the French historians? 

83. Besides the third and most valuable book of 
Cleaveland's History, I have consulted Dugdale, 
the father of our genealogical science (Baronage, 
P. i. p. 634-643). 

84. This great family, de Ripuariis, de Redvers, 
de Rivers, ended, in Edward the First’s time, in 
Isabella de Fortibus, a famous and potent dowa- 
ger, who long survived her brother and husband 
(Dugdale, Baronage, P. i. p. 254-257). ; 

85. Cleaveland, p. 142. By some it is assigned to 
a Rivers earl of Devon; but the English denotes 
the fifteenth rather than the thirteenth century. 

86. (Jb: lapsusé Quid fecré a motto which was 
probably adopted by the Powderham branch after 
the loss of the earldom of Devonshire, etc. ‘The 
primitive arms of the Courtenays were Or, three 
torleaux, Gules, which seem to denote their affinity 
with Godfrey of Bouillon and the ancient counts 
of Boulogne. 
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I. cut use reigns of the Nicene emperors, more 
especially of John Vataccs and his son, their min- 
ister, George Acropolita, is the only genuine con- 
teniporary; but George Pachymer returned to 
Constantinople with the Greeks at the age of nine- 
teen (Ianckius de Script. Byzant. c. 33, 34, p- 
564 578; Fabric. Biblioth. Griec. tom. vi. p. 448- 
4bo). Yet the history of Nicephorus Gregoras, 
though of the fourteenth century, is a valuable 
narrative from the taking of Constantinople by 
the Latins. 

2. Nicephorus Gregoras (I. ii. c. 1) distinguishes 
between the éfeta Spun of Lascaris and the ebc- 
radea of Vataces. The two portraits are in a very 
good style. 

3. Pachymer, 1. i. c. 23, 24; Nic. Greg. |. ii. c. 6 
[tom. i. p. 42, ed. Bonn]. ‘[he reader of the Byz- 
antines must observe how rarely we are indulged 
with such precious details. 

4. Mévoe yap aravtwr dvOpwrwy ovonacrérara Ba- 
atdebs nai giddcodos (Greg. Acropol. c. 32). The 
emperor, in a familiar conversation, examined and 
encouraged the studies of his future logothete. 

5. Compare Acropolita (c. 18, 52), and the two 
first books of Niccphorus Gregoras. 

6. A Persian saying, that Cyrus was the father, 
and Darius the master, of his subjects, was applied 
to Vataces and his son. But Pachymer (I. i. ¢. 23) 
has mistaken the mild Darius for the cruel Cam- 
byses, despot or tyrant of his people. By the insti- 
tution of taxcs, Darius had incurred the less odious, 
but more contemptible, name of Kdamn\os, mer- 
chant or broker (Herodotus, iii. 89). 

7. Acropolita (c. 63) seems to admire his own 
firmness in sustaining a beating, and not returning 
to council till he was called. He relates the exploits 


of Theodore, and his own services, from c. 53 toc 
74 of his history. See the third book of Nicephorus 
Gregoras. 

8. Pachymer (I. i. c. 21 (tom. i. p. 65, ed. Bonn)) 
names and discriminates fifteen or twenty Greck 
families, xai dcoc &Aot, ois Y peyadoyerys capa xal 
xpveH avyxesporyn7o. Does he mean, by this decor- 
ation, a figurative or a real golden chain? Per- 
haps both. 

g. The old eecographers, with Cellarius and 
D’Anville, and our travellers, particularly Pocock 
and Chandler, will teach us to distinguish the two 
Magnesias of Asia Minor, of the Maander and of 
Sipylus. The latter, our present object, is still 
flourishing for a ‘] urkish citv, and lies eight hours, 
or leagues, to the north-east of Smyrna (‘Tourne- 
fort, Voyage du Levant, tom. iii. lettre xxii. p. 
365-370; Chandler’s Travels into Asia Minor, p. 
267). 

10. See Acropolita (c. 75, 76, etc.), who lived 
too near the times; Pachymer (I. i. c. 13-25): 
Gregoras (I. iii. c. 3, 4, 5). 

11. The pedigree of Palwologus is explained by 
Ducange (Famil. Byzant. p. 230, etc.): the events 
of his private life are related by Pachymer (I. i. c. 
7-12) and Gregoras (I. ii. 8; I. iii. 2, 4; 1. iv. 1) with 
visible favour to the father of the reigning dynasty. 

12. Acropolita (c. 50) relates the circumstances 
of this curious adventure, which seem to have es- 
caped the more recent writers. 

13. Pachymer (I. i. c. 12 [tom. i. p. 33, ed. 
Bonn]), who speaks with proper contempt of this 
barbarous trial, affirms that he had seen in his 
youth many persons who had sustained, without 
injury, the fiery ordeal. As a Greek, he is credu- 
lous; but the ingenuity of the Grecks might furnish 
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some remedies of art or fraud against their own 
superstition or that of their tyrant. 

14. Without comparing Pachymer to Thucyd- 
ides or Tacitus, I will praise his narrative (I. i. c. 
13-32, I. ii. c. 1-9), which pursues the ascent of 
Palzologus with eloquence, perspicuity, and toler- 
able freedom. Acropolita is more cautious, and 
Gregoras more concise. 

15. The judicial combat was abolished by St. 
Louis in his own territories; and his example and 
authority were at length prevalent in France (Es- 
prit des Loix, I. xxviii. c. 29). 

16. In civil cases Henry II. gave an option to 
the defendant: Glanvile prefers the proof by evi- 
dence; and that by judicial combat is reprobated 
in the Fieta. Yet the trial by battle has never been 
abrogated in the English law, and it was ordered 
by the judges as late as the beginning of the last 
century. 

17. Yet an ingenious friend has urged to me in 
mitigation of this practice, 1. That in nations 
emerging from barbarism it moderates the licence 
of private war and arbitrary revenge. 2. That it is 
less absurd than the trials by the ordeal, or boiling 
water, or the cross, which it has contributed to 
abolish. 3. That it served at least as a test of per- 
sonal courage; a quality so seldom united with a 
base disposition, that the danger of a trial might be 
some check to a malicious prosecutor, and a useful 
barrier against injustice supported by power. ‘The 
gallant and unfortunate earl of Surrey might prob- 
ably have escaped his unmerited fate, had not his 
demand of the combat against his accuser been 
overruled. ; 

18. ‘The site of Nymphzum is not clearly defined 
in ancient or modern geography. But from the last 
hours of Vataces (Acropolita, c. 52), it is evident 
the palace and gardens of his favorite residence 
were in the neighbourhood of Smyrna. Nym- 
phzeum might be loosely placed in Lydia (Greg- 
oras, 1. vi. 6 [tom. i. p. 1g0, ed. Bonn]). 

19. This sceptre, the emblem of justice and 
power, was a long staff, such as was used by the 
heroes in Homer. By the latter Grecks it was 
named Ducanice, and the Impcrial sceptre was dis- 
tinguished as usual by the red or purple colour. 

20. Acropolita affirms (c. 87) that this bonnct 
was after the French fashion; but from the ruby at 
the point or summit, Ducange (Hist. de C, P. 1. v. 
c. 28, 29) believes that it was the high-crowned hat 
of the Greeks. Could Acropolita mistake the dress 
of his own court? 

21, See Pachymer (1. ii. c. 28-33), Acropolita 
(c. 88), Nicephorus Gregoras |. iv. 7); and for the 
treatment of the subject Latins, Ducange (1. v. c. 
90, 31). 

22. This milder invention for extinguishing the 
sight was tried by the philosopher Democritus on 
himself, when he sought to withdraw his mind 
from the visible world: a foolish story! The word 
abacinare, in Latin and Italian, has furnished Du- 
cange (Gloss. Latin.) with an opportunity to re- 
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view the various modes of blinding: the more vio- 
lent were scooping, burning with an iron or hot 
vinegar, and binding the head with a strong cord 
till the eyes burst from their sockets. Ingenious 
tyrants! 

23. See the first retreat and restoration of Ar- 
senius, in Pachymer (|. ti. c. 15, I. iii. c. 1, 2) and 
Nicephorus Gregoras (I. iii. c. 1, 1. iv. c. 1). Pos- 
terity justly accused the ad@éAea and fabuyula of 
Arsenius, the virtues of a hermit, the vices of a 
minister (1. xii. c. 2). 

24. ‘The crime and excommunication of Michael 
are fairly told by Pachymer (I. iii. c. 10, 14, 19, 
etc.) and Gregoras (I. iv. c. 4). His confession and 
penance restored their freedom. 

25. Pachymer relates the exile of Arsenius (I. iv. 
c. 1-16): he was one of the commissaries who 
visited hiin in the desert island. ‘I'he last testainent 
of the unforgiving patriarch is still extant (Dupin, 
Bibliothéque Ecclésiastique, tom. x. p. 95). 

26. Pachymer (1. vii. ¢. 22 [tom. ii. p. 60, ed. 
Bonn}) relates this miraculous trial like a philoso- 
pher, and treats with similar contempt a plot of 
the Arsenites, to hide a revelation in the coffin of 
some old saint (1. vii. c. 13 [tom. ti. p. 40, ed. 
Bonn]). He compensates this incredulity by an 
image that weeps, another that bleeds (1. vii. c. 30 
[tom. ii. p. 82, ed. Bonn]), and the miraculous 
cures of a deaf and a mute patient (1. xi. c. 32 
(tom. ii. p. 453, ed. Bonn)). 

27. The story of the Arsenites is spread through 
the thirteen books of Pachymer. Their union and 
triumph are reserved for Nicephorus Gregoras (I. 
vii. c. 9 [tom. i. p. 262, ed. Bonn]), who neither 
loves non estcems theag sectaries. 

28, Of the thirteen books of Pachymer, the first 
six (as the fourth and fifth of Nicephotus Gregoras) 
contain the reign of Michael, at the time of whose 
death he was forty ycars of age. Instcad of break- 
ing, like his editor the Pére Poussin, his history 
into two parts, I follow Ducange and Cousin, who 
number the thirteen books in one series. 

29. Ducange, Hist. de C. P. 1. v. c. 33, etc., from 
the Epistles of Urban IV. 

30. From their mercantile intercourse with the 
Venetians and Genoese, they branded the Latins 
as xamndo. and Bavavooe (Pachymer, 1. v. c. 10). 
‘Some arc heretics in name; others, like the Latins, 
in fact,” said the learned Veccus (I. v. c. 12), who 
soon afterwards became a convert (c. 15, 16) and 
a patriarch (c. 24). 

31. In this class we may place Pachymer him- 
self, whose copious and candid narrative occupies 
the fifth and sixth bogks of his history. Yet the 
Greck is silent on the council of Lyons, and seems 
to belicve that the popes always resided in Rome 
and Italy (1. v. c. 17, ar). 

32. See the acts of the council of Lyons in the 
year 1274; Fleury, Hist. Ecclésiastique, tom. xviii. 
p. 181-199; Dupin, Biblioth. Ecclés. tom. x. p. 
135. 

33. This curious instruction, which has been 
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drawn with more or less honesty by Wading and 
Leo Allatius from the archives of the Vatican, is 
given in an abstract or version by Fleury (tom. 
XVili. p. 252-258). 

34. ‘This frank and authentic confession of Mi- 
chacl’s distress is exhibited in barbarous Latin by 
Ogerius, who signs himself Protonotarius Inter- 
pretum, and transcribed by Wading from the 
MSS. of the Vatican (a.p. 1278, No. 3). His annals 
of the Franciscan order, the Fratres Minores, in 
seventeen volumes in folio (Rome, 1741), I have 
now accidentally seen among the waste paper of a 
bookseller. 

35. See the sixth book of Pachymer, particularly 
the chapters 1, 11, 16, 18, 24-27. He is the more 
credible, as he speaks of this persecution with less 
anger than sorrow. 

36. Pachymer, I. vii.c. 1, 11, 17 (tom. ii, p. 11, 
36, 50, ed. Bunn]. ‘The speech of Andronicus the 
Elder (lib. xii. ¢. 2) is a curious record which 
proves that, if the Greeks were the slaves of the em- 
peror, was not less the slave of superstition and the 
clergy. 

37. The best accounts, the nearest the time, the 
most full and entertaining, of the conquest of 
Naples by Charles of Anjou, may be found in the 
Florentin Chronicles of Ricordano Malespina (c. 
175-193) and Giovanni Villani (1. vii. c. 1-10, 
25-30), which are published by Muratori in the 
eighth and thirteenth volumes of the Historians of 
Italy. In his Annals (tom. xi. p. 50 72), he has 
abridged these great events, which are likewise de- 
scribed in the [storia Civile of Giannone, tom. ii. L. 
xix., tom. til. 1. xx. 

38. Ducange, Hist. de GC. P. 1. v. c. 49-56, I. vi. 
c. 1-13. See Pachymer, I. iv. c. 29, Ll. v. c. 7-10, 25, 
I. vi. c. 30, 32, 33; and Nicephorus Gregoras, |. iv. 
5, Lv. 1, 6. 

39. ‘The reader of Herodotus will recollect how 
miraculously the Assyrian host of Sennachcrib 
was disarmed and destroyed (I. ii. c. 141). 

40. According to Sabas Malaspina (Hist. Si- 
cula, I. iii. c. 16, in Muratori, tom. viii. p. 832), a 
zealous Guclph, the subjects of Charles, who had 
reviled Mainfroy as a wolf, began to regrct him as 
a lamb; and he justifies their discontent by the op- 
pressions of the French government (I. vi. c. 2, 7). 
Sce the Sicilian manifesto in Nicholas Specialis (1. 
i.c. 11, in Muratoii, tom. x. p. 930). 

41. See the character and counsels of Peter king 
of Arragon, in Mariana (Hist. Hispan. |. xiv. c. 6, 
tom. ii. p. 133). ‘he reader forgives the Jesuit’s 
defects, in favour, always of his style, and often of 
his sense. 

42. After enumerating the sufferings of his coun- 
try, Nicholas Specialis adds, in the true spirit of 
Italian jealousy, Qua omnia et graviora quidem, 
ut arbitror, patienti animo Siculi tolerassent, nisi 
(quod primum cunctis dominantibus cavendum 
est) alienas feminas in vasissent (I. i. c. 2, p. 924). 

43. ‘The French were long taught to remember 
this blondy lesson: “If I am provoked (said Henry 
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the Fourth), I will breakfast at Milan, and dine at 
Naples.” “Your majesty (replied the Spanish am- 
bassador) may perhaps arrive in Sicily for vespers.”’ 

44. This revolt, with the subsequent victory, 
are related by two national writers, Bartholemy a 
Neocastro (in Muratori, tom. xiii.) and Nicholas 
Specialis (in Muratori, tom. x.), the one a con- 
temporary, the other of the next century. ‘The 
patriot Specialis disclaims the name of rebellion, 
and all previous correspondence with Peter of 
Arragon (nullo communicato consilio), who hap- 
pened to be with a ficet and army on the African 
coast (I. i. c. 4, 9). 

45. Nicephorus Gregoras (I. v. c. 6) admires the 
wisdom of Providence in this equal balance of 
states and princes. For the honour of Palzologus I 
had rather this balance had been observed by an 
Italian writer, 

46. See the Chronicle of Villani, the eleventh 
volume of the Annali d'Italia of Muratori, and the 
twentieth ancl twenty-first books of the Istoria 
Civile of Giannone, 

47. In this motley multitude the Catalans and 
Spanfards, the bravest of the soldiery, were styled 
by themselves and the Greeks Amoga:ares. Mon- 
cada derives their origin from the Goths, and 
Pachymer (I. xi. c. 22 [tom. ii. p. 416, ed. Bonn]}) 
from the Arabs, and, in spite of national and re- 
ligious pride, I am afraid the latter is in the right. 

48. Some idea may be formed of the population 
of these cities from the 36,000 inhabitants of 
Tralles, which, in the preceding reign, was rebuilt 
by the emperor, and ruined by the Lurks. (Pachy- 
mer, |. vi. c. 20, 21.) 

49. I have collected these pecuniary circum- 
stances fiom Pachymer (I. xi. c. 21, 1. sii. cc. 4, 5, 8, 
14, 19 [tom. ti. p. 493, 494, ed. Bonn’), who de- 
scribes the progressive degradation of the gold 
coin. Even in the prosperous times of John Ducas 
Vataces, the byzants were composed in cqual pro- 
portions of the pure and the baser metal. The 
poverty of Michael Paleologus compelled him to 
strike a new coin, with nine parts, or carats, of 
gold, and fifteen of copper alloy. After his death 
the standard rose to ten carats, ti] in the public 
distress it was reduced to the muicty. ‘The prince 
was relieved for a moment, while c.edit and com- 
merce were for ever blasted. In France the gold 
coin is of twenty-two carats (one twelfth alloy), 
and the standard of England and Holland is still 
higher. 

50. The Catalan war is most copiously related 
by Pachymer, in the cleventh, twelfth, and thir- 
teenth books, till he breaks off in the year 1308. 
Nicephorus Gregoras (1. vii. 9-6) is more concise 
and complete. Ducange, who adopts these adven- 
turers as French, has hunted their footsteps with 
his usual diligence (Hist. de C. P. |. vi. c. 22-46). 
He quotes an Arragonese history, which I have 
read with pleasure, and which the Spaniards extol 
as a model of style and composition (Expedicion 
de los Catalanes y Arragoneses contra Turcos y 
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Griegos: Barcelona, 1623, in quarto: Madrid, 
1777, in octavo). Don Francisco de Moncada, 
Conde de Osona, may imitate Carsar or Sallust; he 
may transcribe the Greck or Italian contempo- 
raries: but he never quotes his authorities, and I 
cannot discern any national records of the exploits 
of his countrymen. 

51. See the laborious history of Ducange, whose 
accurate table of the French dynasties recapitu- 
lates the thirty-five passages in which he mentions 
the dukes of Athens. 

52. He is twice mentioned by Villehardouin 
with honour (No. 151, 235); and under the first 
passage Ducange observes all that can be known 
of his person and family. 

53. From these Latin princes of the fourteenth 
century, Boccace, Chaucer, and Shakspeare have 
borrowed their These:ts dude of Athens. An ig- 
norant age transfers its own language and man- 
ners to the inost distant times. 

54. The same Constantine gave to Sicily a kine, 
to Russia the magnus dapifer of the empire, to 
‘Thebes the prinicerius; and these absurd fables are 
properly lashed by Ducange (ad Nicephor Greg. 
l. vii. c. 5). By the Latins the lord of Thebes was 
stvled, by corruption, the Megas Kurios, or Grand 
Sire! 

55. Quodam miraculo, says Albcric. He was prob- 
ably received by Michael Choniates, the arch- 
hishop who had defended Athens against the ty- 
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rant Leo Sgurus (Nicetas urbs capta, p. 805, ed. 
Bek.). Michael was the brother of the historian 
Nicetas; and his encomium of Athens is still extant 
in MS. in the Bodleian library (Fabric. Biblioth. 
Griec. tom. vi. p. 405). 

56. The modern account of Athens and the 
Athenians is extracted from Spon (Voyage en 
Gréce, tom. ii. p. 79-199) and Wheeler (‘l'ravels 
into Greece, p. 337-414), Stuart (Antiquities of 
Athens, passim) and Chandler (‘Travels into 
Greece, p. 23 172). ‘The first of these travellers 
visited Greece in the year 1676; the last 1765; and 
nincty years had not produced much difference in 
the tranquil scene. 

57. Che ancients, or at least the Athenians, be- 
lieved that all the bees in the world had been prop- 
agated from Mount Hymettus. They taught that 
health mignt be preserved, and life prolonged, by 
the external use of oi] and the internal use of honey 
(Geoponica, I. xv. c. 7, p. 1089 -1094, edit. Niclas. ). 

58. Ducange, Glossar. Griec. Prarfat. p. 8, who 
quotes for his author Theodosius Zygomalas, a 
modern gramimatian. Yet Spon (tom. ii. p. 194) 
and Wheeler (p. 355), no incompetent judges, 
entertain a more favourable opinion of the Attic 
dialect. 

59. Yet we must not accuse them of corrupting 
the name of Athens, which they still call Athini. 
From the eis ri ‘AOnyvny we have formed our 
own barbarism of Setines. 


Chapter LXIII 


1. Andronicus himself will justify our freedom 
in the invective (Nicephorus Gregoras, |. i. c. 1) 
which he pronounced against histwwric falsehood. 
It is true that his censure is more pointedly urged 
against calumny than against adulation. 

2. For the anathema in the pigeon’s nest, see 
Pachymer (I. ix. c. 24 [tom. ii. p. 249, ed. Bonn]), 
who relates the general history of Athanasius (1. 
vill. c. 13-16, 20-24, |. x. c. 27-29, 31-36, 1. xi. c. 
1-3, 5, 6, I. xiii. c. 8, 10, 23, 35), and is followed by 
Nicephorus Gregoras (I. vi. c. 5, 7, 1. vii. c. 1, 9), 
who includes the second retreat of this second 
Chrysostom. 

3. Pachymer, in seven books, 377 folio pages, 
describes the first twenty-six years of Andronicus 
the Elder; and marks the date of his composition 
by the current news or lie of the day (a.p. 1308). 
Either death or disgust prevented him from re- 
suming the pen. 

4. After an interval of twelve years from the 
conclusion of Pachymer, Cantacuzenus takes up 
the pen; and his first book (c. 1-59, p. 9-150 [ed. 
Ven.]) relates the civil war and the cicht last years 
of the elder Andronicus. ‘The ingenious compari- 
son with Moses and Cesar is fancied by his French 
translator, the president Cousin. 

5. Nicephorus Gregoras more briefly includes 


the entire life and reign of Andronicus the Elder 
(I. vi. cc. 1—L x. cc. 1, p. ob 291). Fhisis the part 
of which Cantacuzene complains as a4 false and 
malicious representation of his conduct. 

6. He was crowned May a2ist, 1295, and died 
October rath, 1320 (Ducange, Fam. Byz. p. 239). 
His brother ‘Vheodore, by a second mariage, 1n- 
herited the marquisate of Montferrat, apostatised 
to the religion and manners of the Latins (dre aa 
yvopn xal wlora kal oxnuart, ral yeveiwy xovupad ral 
waow Weow Aarivos qv dapardyns. Nic. Greg. |. ix. c. 
1), and founded a dynasty of Italian princes, which 
was extinguished A.D. 1533 (Ducange, Fam. Byz. 
P- 249-253). 

7. We are indebted to Nicephorus Gregoras (I. 
viii. c. 1) for the knowledge of this tragic adven- 
ture; while Cantacuzene more discreetly conceals 
the vices of Andronicus the Younger, of which he 
was the witness, and perhaps the associute (I. i. c. 
I, etc.), i 

8. His destined heir was Michael Catharus, the 
bastard of Constantine his sccond son. In this 
project of excluding his grandson Andronicus, 
Nicephorus Gregoras (J. viiii. c. 3 [6?]) agrecs with 
Cantacuzene (I. i. c. 1, 2). 

9. Sce Nicephorus Gregoras, 1. viii. c. 6 [tom. i. 
p- 317, ed. Bonn]. ‘The younger Andronicus com- 
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plained that in four years and four months a sum 
of 350,000 byzants of gold was due to him for the 
expenses of his household (Cantacuzen. l. i. c. 48 
[tom. i. p. 237, ed. Bonn]). Yet he would have re- 
mitted the debt, if he might have been allowed to 
squceze the farmers of the revenue. 

10. I follow the chronology of Nicephorus Gre- 
goras, who is remarkably exact. It is proved that 
Cantacuzene has mistaken the dates of his own 
actions, or rather that his text has been corrupted 
by ignorant transcribers. 

11. | have endeavoured to reconcile the 24,000 
pieces of Cantacuzene (I. ii. c. 1) with the 10,000 
of Nicephorus Gregoras (I. ix. c. 2); the one of 
whom wished to soften, the other to magnify, the 
hardships of the old emperor. 

12. See Nicephorus Gregoras (I. ix. 6, 7, 8, 10, 
14, Il. x. c. 1). The historian had tasted of the pros- 
perity, and shared the retreat, of his benefactor; 
and that friendship which “waits or to the scaffold 
or the cell” should not lightly be accused as ‘‘a 
hireling, a prostitute to praise.” 

13. The sole reign of Andronicus the younger is 
described by Cantacuzene (I. ii. c. 1-40, p. 191- 
339 [ed. Par.]), and Nicephorus Gregoras (1. ix. c. 
7—|. xi ¢. 11, p. 262-351). 

14. Agnus, ut Irene, was the daughter of duke 
Henry the Wonderful, the chief of the house of 
Brunswick, and the fourth in descent from the 
famous Henry the Lion, duke of Saxony and Ba- 
varia, and conqueror of the Slavi on the Baltic 
coast. Her brother Henry was surnamed the 
Greeh, from his two journeys into the East: but 
these journeys were subsequent to his sister’s mar- 
riage; and I am ignorant how Agnes was discov- 
ered in the heart of Germany, and recommended 
to the Byzantine court. (Rimius, Memoirs of the 
House of Brunswick, p. 120-137.) 

15. Henry the Wonderful was the founder of the 
branch of Grubenhagen, extinct in the year 1596. 
(Rimius, p. 287.) He resided in the castle of Wolf- 
enbiittel, and possessed no more than a sixth part 
of the allodial estates of Brunswick and Luneburg, 
which the Guelph family had saved from the con- 
fiscation of their great fiefs. The frequent parti- 
tions among brothers had almost ruined the princely 
houses of Germany, till that just, but pernicious, 
law was slowly superseded by the right of primo- 
geniture, The principality of Grubenhagen, one of 
the last remains of the Hercynian forest, is a woody, 
mountainous, and barren tract. (Busching’s Geog- 
raphy, vol. vi. p. 270-286, English translation.) 

16. ‘The royal author of the Memoirs of Bran- 
denburg will teach us how justly, in a muct later 
period, the north of Germany deserved the epi- 
thets of poor and barbarous. (Essai sur les Mocurs, 
ctc.) In the year 1306, in the woods of Luneburg, 
some wild people of the Vened race were allowed 
to bury alive their infirm and useless parents. 
(Rimius, p. 136.) 

17. The assertion of Tacitus, that Germany was 
destitute of the precious metals, must be taken, 
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even in his own time, with some limitation. (Ger- 
mania, c. 5; Annal. xi. 20.) According to Spener 
(Hist. Germaniz Pragmatica, tom. i. p. 351), 
Argentifodine in Hercyniis montibus, imperante 
Othone magno (a.p. 968) primum aperta, largam 
etiam opes augendi dederunt copiam: but Rimius 
(p. 258, 259) defers till the year 1016 the dis- 
covery of the silver-mines of Grubenhagen, or 
the Upper Hartz, which were productive in the 
beginning of the fourteenth century, and which 
still yield a considerable revenue to the house of 
Brunswick. 

18. Cantacuzene has given a most honourable 
testimony, v5’ é Teppavdv airy Ouvyarnp douxds 
vrl Mmpovfou}« (the modern Greeks employ the yr 
for the 6, and the ux for the 8, and the whole will 
read in the Italian idiom di Brunzuic), rot rap’ 
atros éridaveorrarouv, cai Aauwpoérnre Tavras Tous 
éuopbAous brepB &dXovTos Tov yevous [l. i. c. 10, tom. 
i. p. 52, ed. Bonn]. ‘The praise is just in itself, and 
pleasing to an English ear. 

19. Anne, or Jane, was one of the four daughters 
of Amedéc the Great, by a second marriage, and 
half sister of his successor Edward count of Savoy 
(Anderson’s Tables, p. 650). See Cantacuzene (1. 
i. Cc. 40-41). 

20. That king, if the fact be true, must have 
been Charles the Fair, who in five years (1321- 
1326) was married to three wives (Anderson, p. 
628). Anne of Savoy arrived at Constantinople in 
February 1326. 

21. The noble race of the Cantacuzeni (illus- 
trious from the eleventh century in the Byzantine 
annals) was drawn from the Paladins of France, 
the heroes of those romances which, in the thir- 
teenth century, were translated and read by the 
Greeks (Ducange, Fam. Byzant. p. 258). 

22. See Cantacuzene (\. iii. c. 24, 30, 36). 

23. Saserna in Gaul, and Columella in Italy or 
Spain, allow two yoke of oxen, two drivers, and 
six labourers, for two hundred jugera (125 English 
acres) of arable land, and three more men must be 
added if there be much underwood (Columella de 
Re RusticA, 1. ii. c. 13, p. 441, edit. Gesner). 

24. In this enumeration (I. iii. c. 30) the French 
translation of the president Cousin is blotted with 
three palpable and essential errors. 1. He omits the 
1000 yoke of working oxen. 2. He interprets the 
wevraxdctae mpos ducxtAlars by the number of 
fiftcen hundred. 3. He confounds myriads with 
chiliads, and gives Cantacuzene no more than 
5000 hogs. Put not your trust in translations! 

25. Sec the regency and reign of John Cantacu- 
zenus, and the whole progress of the civil war, in 
his own history (lI. iii. c. 1-100, p. 348-700 [ed. 
Par.]), and in that of Nicephorus Gregoras (I. xii. 
c. 1—1. xv. c. 9, Pp. 353-492). 

26. He assumed the royal privilege of red shoes 
or buskins; placed on his head a mitre of silk and 
gold; subscribed his epistles with hyacinth or 
green ink; and claimed for the new whatever Con- 
stantine had given to the ancient Rome (Canta- 
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cuzen. L. fii. c. 26 [tom. fi, p. 162, ed. Bonn]; Nic. 
Gregoras, I. xiv. c. 3). 

27. Nic. Gregoras (I. xii. c. 5) confesses the in- 
nocence and virtues of Cantacuzenus, the guilt and 
flagitious vices of Apocaucus; nor does he dissemble 
the motive of his personal and religious enmity to 
the former; vuy 6¢ 6:4 xaxlay &dAwr, alrlos 36 
apaéraros Tis Tov Shwv ES0tev elvac POopas (tom. ii. 
p. 590, ed. Bonn]. 

28. The princes of Servia (Ducange, Famil. 
Dalmaticz, etc., c. 2, 3, 4, 9) were styled Despots 
in Greek, and Cral in their native idiom. (Du- 
cange, Gloss. Greec. p. 751). That title, the equiv- 
alent of king, appears to be of Sclavonic origin, 
from whence it has been borrowed by the Hun- 
garians, the modern Greeks, and even by the 
Turks (Leunclavius, Pandect. Turc. p. 422), who 
reserve the name of Pacishah for the emperor. To 
obtain the latter instead of the former is the am- 
bition of the French at Constantinople (Avertisse- 
ment aA [Histoire de Timur Bec, p. 39). 

2g. Nic. Gregoras, 1. xii. c. 14 [tom. ii. p. 622, 
ed. Bonn]. It is surprising that Cantacuzene has 
not inserted this just and lively image in his own 
writings. 

30. The two avengers were both Palzologi, who 
might resent, with royal indignation, the shame of 
their chains. The tragedy of Apocaucus may de- 
serve a peculiar reference to Cantacuzene (I. iii. 
c. 88) and Nic. Gregoras (1. xiv. c. 10). 

31. Cantacuzene accuses the patriarch, and 
spares the empress, the mother of his sovereign (1. 
lil. 33, 34), against whom Nic. Gregoras expresses 
a particular animosity (l. xiv. 10, 11; xv. 5). It is 
true that they do not speak exactly of the same 
time. 

32. The traitor and treason are revealed by Nic. 
Gregoras (I. xv. c. 8); but the namt is more dis- 
creetly suppressed by his great accomplice (Canta- 
cuzen. I. iii. c. 99). ° 

33. Nic. Greg. 1. xv. 11 [tom. ii. p. 788, ed. 
Bonn]. There were, however, some truc pearls, 
but very thinly sprinkled. ‘The rest of the stones 
had only xavrodarny xpodav mpds 7d dravyés. 

34. From his return to Constantinople, Canta- 
cuzene continues his history and that of the empire 
one year beyond the abdication of his son Mat- 
thew, A.D. 1357 (I. iv. c. 1-50, p. 705-911). Ni- 
cephorus Gregoras ends with the synod of Constan- 
tinople, in the year 1351 (I. xxii. c. 3, p. 660; the 
rest, to the conclusion of the twenty-fourth book, 
p. 717, is all controversy); and his fourteen last 
books are still MSS. in the king of France’s library. 

35. The emperor (Cantacuzen. I. iv. c. 1) repre- 
sents his own virtues, and Nic. Gregoras (I, xv. c. 
11) the complaints of his friends, who suffered by 
its effects. I have lent them the werds of our poor 
cavaliers after the Restoration. 

36, The awkward apology of Cantacuzene (I. 
iv. c. 39-41), who relates, with visible confusion, 
his own downfall, may be supplied by the less ac- 
curate, but more honest, narratives of Matthew 
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Villani (1. iv. c. 46, in the Script. Rerum Ital. tom. 
xiv. p. 268) and Ducas (c, 10, 11), 

37. Cantacuzene, in the year 1975, was hon- 
oured with a letter from the pope (Fleury, Hist. 
Ecclés. tom. xx. p. 250). His death is placed by a 
respectable authority on the 20th of November, 
1411 (Ducange, Fam. Byzant. p. 260). But if he 
were of the age of his companion Andronicus the 
Younger, he must have lived 116 years—a rare 
instance of longevity, which in so illustrious a per- 
son would have attracted universal notice. 

38. His four discourses, or books, were printed 
at Basil 1543 (Fabric. Biblioth. Grac. tom. vi. p. 
473). He composed them to satisfy a proselyte who 
was assaulted with letters from his friends of Ispa- 
han. Cantacuzene had read the Koran; but I 
understand from Maracci that he adopts the vulgar 
prejudices and fables against Mohamnied and his 
religion. 

39. See the Voyages de Bernier, tom. i. p. 127. 

40. Mosheim, Institut, I list. Eccles. p. 522, 523; 
Fleury, Hist. Ecclés. tom. xx. p. 22, 24, 107 114, 
etc. The former unfolds the causes with the judg- 
ment of a philosopher, the latter transcribes and 
translates with the prejudices of a Catholic priest. 

41. Basnage (in Canisii Antiq. Lectiones, tom. 
iv. p. 363-368) has investigated the character and 
story of Barlaam. The duplicity of his opinions 
had inspired some doubts of the identity of his 
person. See likewise Fabricius (Biblioth. Grac. 
tom. xX. p. 427 432). 

42. See Cantacuzene (I. ii. c. 39, 40; 1. iv. c. 3, 
23, 24, 25) and Nic. Gregouas (1. xi. c. 10; 1. xv. 3, 
7, etc.), whose last books, from the nineteenth to 
the twenty-fourth, arealmost confined to a subject 
so interesting to the authors. Boivin (in Vit. Nic. 
Gregor), from the unpublished books, and Fa- 
bricius (Biblioth. Griec. tom. x. p. 462-473), or 
rather Montfaucon, from the MSS. of the Coislin 
library, have added some facts and documents. 

43- Pachymer (1. v. c. 10 [tom. i. p. 366, ed. 
Bonn]) very properly explains Avflovs (digios) by 
lélous. ‘The usc of these words in the Greek and 
Latin of the feudal times may be amply under- 
stood from the Glossaries of Ducange (Grec. p. 
811, 812; Latin. tom. iv. p. 109-111). 

44. The establishment and progress of the Gen- 
oese at Pera, or Galata, is described by Ducange 
(C. P. Christiana, |. i. p. 68, 69) from the Byzan- 
tine historians, Pachymer (I. ii. c. 35; 1. v. 10, 30; 
l. ix. 15; L. xii. 6, 9), Nicephorus Gregoras (I. v, 
c. 4; 1. vi. c. 11; 1. ix. c. 5; |. xi. c. 13 1 xv. c. 1, 6), 
and Cantacuzene (I. i. @, 12; 1. ii. c. 29, ete.). 

45. Both Pachymer (4 lii. C. 3, 4, 5) and Nic. 
Greg. (1. iv. c. 7) understand and deplore the 
effects of this dangerous jndulgence. Bibars, sultan 
of Egypt, hi:nself a ‘Tartar, but a devout Musul- 
man, obtained from the ¢hildren of Zingis the per- 
mission to build a stately mosque in the capital of 
Crimea (De Guignes, Hist. des Huns, tom. iii. p. 


343). 
46. Chardin (Voyages en Perse, tom. i. p. 48) 
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was assured at Caffa that these fishes were some- 
times twenty-four or twenty-six feet long, weighed 
eight or nine hundred pounds, and yielded three 
or four quintals of caviar. ‘The corn of the Bos- 
phorus had supplied the Athenians in the time of 
Demosthenes. 

47. De Guignes, Hist. des Huns, tom. iii. p. 343, 
344; Viaggi di Ramusiol tom. i. fol. 400. But this 
land or water carriage could only be practicable 
when ‘l'artary was united under a wise and power- 
ful monarch. 

48. Nic. Gregoras (I. xiii. c. 12) is judicious and 
well-informed on the trade and colonies of the 
Black Sea. Chardin describes the present ruins of 
Caffa, where, in forty days, he saw above 400 sail 
employed in the corn and fish trade (Voyages en 
Perse, tom. i. p. 46-48). 

49. See Nic. Gregoras, |. xvii. c. 1, 

50. ‘The events of this war are related by Canta- 
cuzene (I. iv. c. 11) with obscurity and confusion, 
and by Nic. Gregoras (1. xvii. c. 1-7) in a clear 
and honest narrative. (The priest was less respon- 
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sible than the prince for the defeat of the fleet. 

51. This second war is darkly told by Cantacu- 
zene (I. iv. c. 18, 24, 25, 28-32), who wishes to dis- 
guise what he dares not deny. I regret this part of 
Nic. Gregoras, which is still in MS. at Paris. 

52. Muratori (Annali d'Italia, tom. xii. p. 144) 
refers to the most ancient Chronicles of Venice 
(Caresinus, the continuator of Andrew Dandulus, 
tom. xil. p. 421, 422) and Genoa (George Stella, 
Annales Genuenscs, tom. xvii. p. 1091, 1092), both 
which I have diligently consulted in his great Col- 
lection of the Historians of Italy. 

53. See the Chronicle of Matteo Villani of Flo- 
rence, l. ii. c. 59, 60, p. 145-147; C. 74, 75, Pp. 156, 
157, in Muratori’s Collection, tom. xiv. 

54. Lhe Abbé de Sade (Mémoires sur la Vie de 
Pétrarque, tom. iii. p. 257-263) translates this 
letter, which he had copied from a MS. in the king 
of France’s library. ‘Though a servant of the duke 
of Milan, Petrarch pours forth his astonishment 
and grief at the defeat and despair of the Genoese 
in the following year (p. 323-332). 
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Chapter LXIV 


1. The reader is invited to review chapters xxii. 
to xxvi. and xxxiii. to xxxviii., the manners of 
pastoral nations, the conquests of Attila and the 
Huns, which were composed at a time when I 
entertained the wish, rather than the hope, of con- 
cluding my history. 

2. he khans of the Keraites were most prob- 
ably incapable of reading the pompous epistles 
composed in their name by the Nestorian mis- 
sionarics, who endowed them with the fabulous 
wonders of an Indian kingdom. Perhaps these 
Tartars (the Presbyter or Priest John) had sub- 
mitted to the rites of baptism and ordination (cAs- 
seman. Biblioth. Orient. tom. iii. p. ii. p. 487-503). 

3. Since the history and tragedy of Voltaire, 
Gengis, at least in French, seems to be the more 
fashionable spelling; but Abulghazi Khan must 
have known the true name of his ancestor. His 
etymology appears just: in, in the Mogul tongue, 
signifies great, and gis is the superlative termination 
(Hist. Généalogique des ‘Tatars, part ili. p. 194, 
195). From the same idea of magnitude the appel- 
lation of <:ngts is bestowed on the ocean. 

4. The name of Moguls has prevailed among 
the Orientals, and still adheres to the titular sov- 
ereign, the Great Mogul of Hindostan. 

5. ‘The ‘lartars (more properly Tatars) were de- 
scended from Tatar Khan, the brother of Mogul 
Khan (see Abulghazi, parts i. and ii.), and once 
formed a horde of 70,000 families on the borders 
of Kitay (p. 109-112). In the great invasion of 
Europe (a.p. 1238) they seem to have led the van- 
guard; and the similitude of the name of Tartare 
recommended that of Tartars to the Latins (Matt. 
Paris, p. 398 [p. 546, ed. Lond. 1640], etc.). 


6. A singular conformity may be found between 
the religious laws of Zingis Khan and of Mr. Locke 
(Constitutions of Carolina, in his works, vol. iv. p. 
535, 4to edition, 1777). 

7. In the year 1294, by the command of Cazan, 
khan of Persia, the fourth in descent from Zingis. 
From these traditions his vizir Fadjallah composed 
a Mogul history in the Persian language, which 
has been used by Petit de la Croix (Hist. de Gen- 
ghizcan, p. 537-539). The Histoire Généalogique 
des Tatars (A Leyde, 1726, in 12m0, 2 tomes) was 
translated by the Swedish prisoners in Siberia 
from the Mogul MS. of Abulgasi Bahadur Khan, 
a descendant of Zingis, who reigned over the Us- 
beks of Charasm, or Carizme (a.p. 1644-1663). 
He is of most value and credit for the names, pedi- 
erecs, and manners of his nation. Of his nine parts, 
the first descends from Adam to Mogul Khan; the 
second, from Mogul to Zingis; the third is the life 
of Zingis; the fourth, fifth, sixth, and seventh, the 
general history of his four sons and their posterity; 
the cighth and ninth, the particular history of the 
descendants of Sheibani Khan, who reigned in 
Maurenahar and Charasm, [The Igours were 
‘Turks, not Mongols. } 

8. Histoire de Gentchiscan, et de toute la Di- 
nastie des Mongous ses Successeurs, Conquérans 
de la Chine; tirée de Histoire de la Chine par le 
R. P. Gaubil, de la Société de Jésus, Missionaire a 
Peking; 4a Paris, 1739, in gto. This translation is 
stamped with the Chinese character of domestic 
accuracy and foreign ignorance. 

g. See the Histoire du Grand Genghizcan, pre- 
mier Empercur des Moguls et Tartares, par M. 
Petit de la Croix, a Paris, 1710, in 12mo: a work 
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of ten years’ labour, chiefly drawn from the Per- 
sian writers, among whom Nisavi, the secretary of 
sultan Gelaleddin, has the merit and prejudices of 
a contemporary. A slight air of romance is the 
fault of the originals, or the compiler. Sec likewise 
the articles of Genghizcan, Mohammed, Gelaleddin, 
etc., in the Bibliothéque Orientale of D’ fferbelot. 

10. Haithonus, or Aithonus, an Armenian prince, 
and afterwards a monk of Premontré (Fabric. 
Biblioth, Lat. medii Avi, tom. i. p. 34), dictated 
in the French language his book de 7artarts, his old 
fellow-soldiers. It was immediately translated into 
Latin, and is inserted in the Novus Orbis of Simon 
Grynzus (Basil, 1555, in folio). 

11. Zingis Khan, and his first successors, occupy 
the conclusion of the ninth Dynasty of Abulpha- 
ragius (vers. Pocock, Oxon. 1663, in 4to); and his 
tenth Dynasty is that ai the Moguls of Persia. As- 
semannus (Biblioth. Orient. tom. ii.) has extracted 
some facts from his Syriac writings, and the lives 
of the Jacobite maphrians, or primates of the East. 

12, Among the Arabians, in language and re- 
ligion, we may distinguish Abulfeda, sultan of 
Hamah in Syria, who fought in person, under the 
Mameluke standard, against the Moguls. 

13. Nicephorus Gregoras (I. ii. c. 5, 6) has felt 
the necessity of connecting the Scythian and By- 
zantine historics. He describes with truth and ele- 
gance the settlement and manners of the Moguls 
of Persia, but he is ignorant of their origin, and 
corrupts the names of Zingis and his sons. 

14. M. Levesque (Histoire de Russie, tom. ii.) 
has described the conquest of Russia by the ‘Tar- 
tars, from the patriarch Nicon and the old chron- 
icles. 

15. For Poland I am content with the Sarmatia 
Asiatica et Europza of Matthew a Michou, or De 
Michovia, a canon and physician of Cracow (A.D. 
1506), inserted in the Novus Orbis of Grynzus. 
Fabric. Biblioth. Latin. medizx et infimz A‘tatis, 
tom. v. p. 56. 

16, I should quote ‘Thuroczius, the oldest gen- 
eral historian (pars ii. c. 74, p. 150), in the first 
volume of the Scriptores Rerum Hungaricarum, 
did not the same volume contain the original nar- 
rative of a contemporary, an eye-witness, and a 
sufferer (M. Rogecrii, Hungari, Varadiensis Cap- 
ituli Canonici, Carmen miserabile, seu Historia 
super Destructione Regni Hungariz ‘(emporibus 
Belz IV. Regis per Tartaros facta, p. 292-321); 
the best picture that I have ever seen of all the cir- 
cumstances of a barbaric invasion. 

17. Matthew Paris has represented, from au- 
thentic documents, the danger and distress of 
Europe (consult the word Tartari in his copious 
Index). From motives of zeal and curiosity, the 
court of the great khan in the thirteenth century 
was visited by two friars, John de Plano Carpini, 
and William Rubruquis, and by Marco Polo, a 
Venetian gentleman. The Latin relations of the 
two former are inserted in the first volume of 
Hakluyt; the Italian original or version of the 
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third (Fabric. Biblioth. Latin. medii AZvi, tom. ii. 
p. 198, tom. v. p. 25) may be found in the second 
tome of Ramusio. 

18. In his great History of the Huns M. de 
Guignes has most amply treated of Zingis Khan 
and his successors. See tom. iii. 1. xv.—xix. and in 
the collateral articles of the Seljukians of Roum, 
tom. u. |. xi.; the Carizinians, ]. xiv.; and the Mam- 
elukes, tom. iv. 1. xxi.: consult likewise the tables 
of the first volume. He is ever learned and accurate; 
yet I am only indebted to him for a general view, 
and some passages of Abulfeda, which are still 
latent in the Arubic text. 

19. More properly Yen-king, an ancient city, 
whose ruins still appear some furlongs to the south- 
east of the modern Peken, which was built by Cublai 
Khan (Gaubil, p. 146). Pe-king and Nan-king are 
vaguc titles, the courts of the north and of the 
south. The identity and change of names perplex 
the most skilful readers of the Chinese geography 
(p. 177). 

20. M. de Voltaire, Essai sur Histoire Géné- 
rale, tom. iii. c. 60, p. 8. His account of Zingis and 
the Moguls contains, as usual, much general sense 
and truth, with some particular errors. 

21. Zagatai gave his name to his dominions of 
Maurenahar, or ‘Transoxiana; and the Moguls of 
Hindostan, who emigrated from that country, are 
styled Zagatais by the Persians. ‘] his certain ety- 
mology, and the similar example of Uzbek, Nogai, 
etc., may warn us not absolutely to reject the deri- 
vations of a national, from a personal, name. 

22.In Marco Polo, and the Oriental geogra- 
phers, the names of Cathay and Mangi distinguish 
the northern and sayghern empires, which, from 
A.D. 1234 to 1279, were those of the preat khan 
and of the Chinese. ‘he search of Cathay, after 
China had been found, excited and misled our 
navigators of the sixteenth century in their at- 
tempts to discover the north-cast passage. 

23. I depend on the knowledge and fidelity of 
the Pére Gaubil, who translates the Chinese text 
of the annals of the Moguls or Yuen (p. 71, 93; 
153); but I am ignorant at what time these annals 
were composed and published. ‘Lhe two uncles of 
Marco Polo, who served as engincers at the siege 
of Siengyanpgfou (I. ii. c. 61, in Ramusio, tom. ii.; 
see Gaubil, p. 155, 157), must have felt and related 
the effects of this destructive powder; and their 
silence is a weighty, and almost decisive, objection. 
I entertain a suspicion that the recent discovery 
was Carried from Europe to China by the caravans 
of the fifteenth century, and falsely adopted as an 
old national discovery before the arrival of the 
Portugucse and Jesuits in the sixtcenth. Yet the 
Pére Gaubil affirms that the use of gunpowder has 
been known to the Chimese above 1600 years. 

24. All that can be known of the Assassins of 
Persia and Syria is poured from the copious, and 
even profuse, erudition of M. Falconet, in two 
Mémoires read before the Academy of Inscriptions 
(tom. xvii. p. 127-170). 
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25. The Ismaelians of Syria, 40,000 Assassins, 
had acquired or founded ten castles in the hills 
above ‘lortosa. About the year 1280 they were ex- 
tirpated by the Mamalukes. 

26. As a proof of the ignorance of the Chinese in 
foreign transactions, I must observe that some of 
their historians extend the conquests of Zingis him- 
self to Medina, the country of Mohammed (Gau- 
bil, p. 42). 

27. The Dashté Kipzak, or plain of Kipzak, cx. 
tends on either side of the Volga, in a boundless 
space towards the Jaik and Borysthenes, and is 
supposed to contain the primitive name and na- 
tion of the Cosacks. 

28. In the year 1238 the inhahitants of Gothia 
(Sweden) and Frise were prevented, by their fear 
of the Tartars, from sending, as usual, their ships 
to the herring-fishery on the coast of England; 
and, as there was no exportation, forty or fifty of 
these fish were sold for a shilling (Matthew Paris, 
p. 396). It is whimsical enough that the orders ofa 
Mogul khan, who reigned on the borders of China, 
should have lowered the price of herrings in the 
English market. 

29. I shall copy his characteristic or flattering 
epithets of the different countries of Europe: Fu- 
rens ac wisvens ad arma Germania, strenue mili- 
tie genitrix et alumna Francia, bellicosa et audax 
Hispania, virtuosa viris et classe munita fertilis 
Anglia, impetuosis hellatoribus referta Alemanunia, 
navalis Dacia, indomita Italia, pacis ignara Bur- 
gundia, inquieta, Apulia, cum matris Greci, Adri- 
atici et ‘lyrrheni insulis pyraticis et invictis, Creta, 
Cypro, Sicilia, cum Oceano conterminis insulis, et 
regionibus, cruenta Hybernia, cum agili Wullia, 
palustris Scotia, glacialis Norwegia, suam electam 
militiam sub vexillo Crucis destinabunt, etc. 
(Matthew Paris, p. 498.) 

30. See Carpin’s relation in Hakluyt, vol. i. p. 
30. ‘The pedigree of the khans of Siberia is given 
by Abulghazi (part viii. p. 485-495). Have the 
Russians found no ‘lartar chronicles at ‘Tobolskoi? 

31. The Map of D’Anville and the Chinese 
Itineraries (De Guignes, tom. i. part ii. p. 57) 
scen to mark the position of Holin, or Caracorum, 
about six hundred miles to the north-west of Pe- 
kin. ‘he distance between Selinginsky and Pckin 
is near 2000 Russian versts, between 1300 and 
1400 English miles (Bell’s Travels, vol. ii. p. 67). 

32. Rubruquis found at Caracorum his coun- 
tryinan Gutllaume Boucher, orféecre de Parts, who had 
executed for the khan a silver tree, supported by 
four lions, and ejecting four different liquors. 
Abulghazi (part iv. p. 366) mentions the painters 
of Kitay or China. 

33. ‘he attachment of the khans, and the hatred 
of the mandarins, to the bonzes and lamas (DDu- 
halde, Hist. de la Chine, tom. i. p. 502, 503) seems 
to represent them as the priests of the same god, of 
the Indian Fo, whose worship prevails among the 
sects of Hindostan, Siam, Thibet, China, and 
Japan. But this mysterious subject is still lost in a 
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cloud, which the researches of our Asiatic Society 
may gradually dispel. 

34. Some repulse of the Moguls in Hungary 
(Matthew Paris, p. 545, 546) might propagate and 
colour the report of the union and victory of the 
kings of the Franks on the confines of Bulgaria. 
Abulpharagius (Dynast. p. 310), after forty years 
beyond the Tigris, might be casily deceived. 

35. See Pachymer, 1. iii. c. 25, and 1. ix. c. 26, 
27; and the false alarm at Nice, |. iii. c. 27 [c. 28, 
tom. i. p. 244, ed. Bonn}; Nicephorus Gregofas, |. 
iv. c. 6. 

36. G. Acropolita, p. 36, 37; Nic. Greg. lL. ii. c. 
6, I. iv. c. 5. 

37. Abulpharagius, who wrote in the year 1284, 
declares that the Moguls, since the fabulous defeat 
of Batou, had not attacked either the Franks or 
Grecks; and of this he is a competent witness. Hay- 
ton likewise, the Armeniac prince, celebrates their 
friendship for himself and his nation. 

38. Pachymer gives a splendid character of Ca- 
zan Khan, the rival of Cyrus and Alexander (1. xii. 
c. 1). In the conclusion of his history (1. xiii. c. 36 
{tom. ti. p. 651, ed. Bonn]), he hopes much from 
the arrival of 30,000 'Yochars, or ‘Cartars, who were 
ordered by the successor of Cazan to restrain the 
Turks of Bithynia, a.p. 1308. 

39. The origin of the Ottoman dynasty is illus- 
trated by the critical learning of MM. de Guignes 
(Hist. des Huns, tom. iv. p. 329-337) and D’An- 
ville (Empire Turc, p. 14-22), two inhabitants of 
Paris, from whom the Orientals may learn the 
history and geography of their own country. 

40. See Pachymer, I. x. c. 25, 2b, 1. xili. c. 33, 
34, 36, and concerning the guard of the moun- 
tains, 1. i. c. 3-6; Nicephorus Gregoras, t. vii. c. 1; 
and the first book of Laonicus Chalcocondyles, the 
Athenian. 

41. [ am ignorant whether the Turks have any 
writers older than Mohammed II., nor can I reach 
beyond a meagre chronicle (Annales ‘Turcici ad 
Annum 1550), translated by John Gaudier, and 
published by Leunclavius (ad calcem Laonic. 
Chalcocond. p. 311-350), with copious pandects, 
or commentarics. ‘The History of the Growth and 
Decay (a.v. 1300-1683) of the Othman Empire 
was translated into English from the Latin MS. of 
Demetrius Cantemir, prince of Moldavia (Lon- 
don, 1734, in folio). The author is guilty of strange 
blunders in Oriental history; but he was conver- 
sant with the language, the annals, and institutions 
of the Turks, Cantemir partly draws his materials 
from the Synopsis of Saadi Effendi of Larissa, ded- 
icated in the year 1696 to sultan Mustapha, and a 
valuable abridement of the original historians. In 
one of the Ramblers Dr. Johnson praises Knolles 
(A General History of the Turks to the present 
Year: London, 16093) as the first of historians, un- 
happy only in the choice of his subject. Yet I much 
doubt whether a partial and verbose compilation 
from Latin writers, thirteen hundred folio pages 
of speeches and battles, can either instruct or 
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amuse an enlightened age, which requires from 
the historian some tincture of philosophy and 
criticism. 

42. Cantacuzene, though he relates the battle 
and heroic flight of the younger Andronicus (1. ii. 
c. 6, 7, 8), dissembles by his silence the loss of 
Prusa, Nice, and Nicomedia, which are fairly con- 
fessed by Nicephorus Gregoras (I. viii. 15; ix. 9, 
13; xi. 6). It appears that Nice was taken by Or- 
chan in 1330, and Nicomedia in 1339, which are 
somewhat different from the Turkish dates. 

43. The partition of the Turkish emirs is ex- 
tracted from two contemporaries, the Greek Ni- 
cephorus Gregoras (1. vii. 1) and the Arabian 
Marakeschi (De Guignes, tom. ii. P. ii. p. 76, 77). 
See likewise the first book of Laonicus Chalco- 
condyles. 

44. Pachymer, }. xiii, c. 13. 

45. See the Travels of Wheeler and Spon, of 
Pocock and Chandler, and more particularly 
Smith’s Survey of the Seven Churches of Asia, p. 
205-276. ‘The more pious antiquaries labour to 
reconcile the promises and threats of the author of 
the Revelations with the present state of the seven 
cities. Perhaps it would be more prudent to con- 
fine his predictions to the characters and events of 
his own times. 

46. Consult the fourth book of the Histoire de 
POrdre de Malthe, par Abbé de Vertot. That 
pleasing writer betrays his ignorance in supposing 
that Othman, a fieebooter of the Bithynian hills, 
could besicge Rhodes by sea and land. 

47. Nicephorus Gregoras has expatiated with 
pleasure on this amiable character (I, xii. 73 xiii. 
4, 10; xiv. 1, 9; xvi. 6). Cantacuzene speaks with 
honour and esteem of his ally (1. iii. c. 56, 57, 63, 
64, 66, 67, 68, 86, 89, 95, 96), but he seems ig- 
norant of his own sentimental passio#i for the ‘Turk, 
and indirectly denies the possibility of such un- 
natural friendship (I. iv. c. 40 (tom. 1ii. p. 297, ed. 
Bonn]). 

48. After the conquest of Smyrna by the Latins, 
the defence of this fortress was imposed by Pope 
Gregory XI. on the knights of Rhodes (sce Vertot, 
1. v.). 

49. See Cantacuzenus, l. iii. c. 95 [tom. ii. p. 
586, ed. Bonn]. Nicephorus Gregoras, who, for the 
light of Mount Thabor, brands the emperor with 
the names of tyrant and Herod, excuses, rather 
than blames, this Turkish marriage, and alleges 
the passion and power of Orchan, éyytraros, xal 
vi Syvape trols xar’ abrév jon Wepoixods (‘Jurkish) 
bxepalpwv Larpamnas (1. xv. 5). He afterwards cele- 
brates his kingdom and armies. See his reign in 
Cantemir, p. 24-30. 

50. The most lively and concise picture of this 
captivity may be found in the history of Ducas (c. 
8 [p. 32, ed. Bonn]), who fairly describes what 
Cantacuzene confesses with a guilty blush! 

51. In this passage, and the first conquests in 
Europe, Cantemir (p. 27, etc.) gives a miserable 
idea of his Turkish guides; nor am I much better 
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satisfied with Chalcocondyles (I. i. p. 12, etc, [ed. 
Par.; p. 25, ed. Bonn}). ‘They forget to consult the 
most authentic record, the fourth book of Canta- 
cuzene. I likewise regret the last books, which are 
still manuscript, of Nicephorus Gregoras. 

52. After the conclusion of Cantacuzene and 
Gregoras there follows a dark interval of a hundred 
years. George Phranza, Michael Ducas, and Laon- 
icus Chalcocondyles, all three wrote after the 
taking of Constantinople. 

53. See Cantemir, p. 37-41, with his own large 
and curious annotations. 

54. White and black face are common and pro- 
verbial expressions of praise and reproach in the 
Turkish language. Hic niger est, hunc tu Romane 
caveto, was likewise a Latin sentence, 

55. See the life and death of Morad, or Amu- 
rath I., in Cantemir (p. 33-45), the first hook of 
Chalcocondyles, and the Annales ‘lurcici of Leun- 
clavius. According to another story, the sultan was 
stabbed by a Croat in his tent; and this accident 
was alleged to Busbequius (Epist. i. p. 98) as an 
excuse for the unworthy precaution of pmionineg, 
as it werc, between two attendants, an ambassa- 
dor’s arms, when he is introduced to the royal 
presence. 

56. The reign of Bajazet I., or [derim Bayazid, 
is contained in Cantemir (p. 4v), the second book 
of Chalcocondyles, and the Annales ‘Lurcici. Lhe 
surname of Ilderim, or lightning, is an example 
that the conquerors and pocts of every age have 
felt the truth of a system which derives the sublime 
from the principle of te1ror. 

57. Cantemir, who celebrates the victories of the 
great Stephen over tle ‘Turks (p. 47), had com- 
posed the ancient and modern state of his prin- 
cipality of Moldavia, which has been long prom- 
ised, and is stil] unpublished. 

58. Leunclav. Annal. Turcici, p. 318, 319. The 
venality of the cadhis has long been an object of 
scandal and satire: and, if we distrust the observa- 
tions of our travellers, we may consult the feeling 
of the ‘Turks themselves (D’Herbelot, Bilblhoth. 
Orientale, p. 216, 257, 229, 230). 

59. The fact, which is attested by the Arabic 
history of Ben Schounah, a contemporary Syrian 
(De Guignes, Hist. des Huns, tom. iv. p. 336), de- 
stroys the testimony of Saad Effendi and Cantemir 
(p. 14, 15), of the clection of Othman to the dig- 
nity of sultan. 

60. Sce the Decades Rerum Hungaricarum 
(Dec. iii. 1. ii. p. 379) of Bonfinius, an Italian, who, 
in the fifteenth century, was invited into Hungary 
to compose an eloquent history of that kingdom. 
Yet, if it be extant and accessible, I should give 
the preference to some homely chronicle of the 
time and country, 

61. I should not complain of the labour of this 
work, if my materials were always derived from 
such books as the Chronicle of honest Froissard 
(vol. iv. c. 67, 69, 72, 74, 79-83, 85, 87, 89), who 
read little, inquired much, and believed all. The 
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original Mémoires of the Maréchal de Boucicault 
(partie i. c. 22-28) add some facts, but they are 
dry and deficient, if compared with the pleasant 
garrulity of Froissard. 

62. An accurate Memoir on the Life of Enguer- 
rand VIT., Sire de Coucy, has been given by the 
Baron de Zurlauben (Hist. de ’ Académie des In- 
scriptions, tom. xxv.). His rank and possessions 
were equally considerable in France and England; 
and, in 1375, he led an army of adventurers into 
Switzerland, to recover a large patrimony which 
he claimed in right of his grandmother, the daugh- 
ter of the emperor Albert I. of Austria (Sinner, 
Voyage dans fa Suisse Occidentale, tom. i. p. 
118-124). 

63. That military office, so respectable at pres- 
ent, was still more conspicuous when it was di- 
vided between two persons (Daniel, Hist. de la 
Milice Francoise, tom. ii. p. 5). One of these, the 
marshal of the crusade, was the famous Bouci- 
cault, who afterwards defended Constantinople, 
governed Genoa, invaded the coast of Asia, and 
died in the field of Azincour. 

64. For this odious fact, the Abbé de Vertot 
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quotes the Hist. Anonyme de St. Denys, I. xvi. c. 
10, 11. (Ordre de Malthe, tom. ii. p. 310.) 

65. Sherefeddin Ali (Hist. de Timour Bec, L. v. 
c. 53) allows Bajazet a round number of 12,000 
officers and servants of the chase. A part of his 
spoils was afterwards displayed in a hunting-match 
of Timour:—1, hounds with satin housings; 2, 
leopards with collars set with jewels; 3, Grecian 
greyhounds; and 4, dogs from Europe, as strong as 
African lions (idem, I. vi. c. 15). Bajazet wag par- 
ticularly fond of flying his hawks at cranes (Chal- 
cocondyles, |. ii. p. 35 [p. 67, ed. Bonn}). 

66. For the reigns of John Palrologus and his 
son Manuel, from 1354 to 1402, see Ducas, c. 9- 
15; Phranza, I. i. c. 16-21; and the first and second 
books of Chalcocondyles, whose proper subject is 
drowned in a sea of episode. 

67. Cantemir, p. 50-53. Of the Greeks, Ducas 
alone (c. 13, 15) acknowledges the Turkish cadhi 
at Constantinople. Yet even Ducas dissembles the 
mosque. 

68. Mémoires du bon Messire Jean le Maingre, 
dit Boucicault, Maréchal de France, partie ire., c. 
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1. ‘Lhese journals were communicated to Shere- 
feddin, or Cherefeddin, Ali, a native of Yezd, who 
composed in the Persian language a history of 
‘Timour Beg, which has been translated into French 
by M. Petit de la Croix (Paris, 1722, in 4 vols. 
1r2mo), and has always been my faithful guide. His 
geography and chronology are wonderfully ac- 
curate; and he may be trusted for public facts, 
though he servilely praises the virtue and fortune 
of the hero. Timour’s attention to procure intelli- 
gence from his own and foreign countrics may be 
seen in the Institutions, p. 215, 217, 349, 351. 

2. These Commentaries are yet unknown in 
Europe: but Mr. White gives some hope that they 
inav be imported and translated by his friend 
Major Davy, who had read in the East this ‘‘mi- 
nute and faithful narrative of an interesting and 
eventful period.” 

3. I am ignorant whether the original institu- 
tion, in the Turki or Mogul language, be still ex- 
tant. ‘The Persic version, with an English trans- 
lation, and most valuable index, was published 
(Oxford, 1783, in 4to) by the joint labours of 
Major Davy and Mr. White the Arabic professor. 
This work has been since translated from the Persic 
into French (Paris, 1787) by M. Langlés, a learned 
Orientalist, who has added the Life of ‘Timour and 
many curious notes, 

4. Shaw Allum, the present Mogul, reads, values, 
but cannot imitate, the institutions of his great 
ancestor. The English translator relies on their in- 
ternal evidence; but if any suspicion should arise 
of fraud and fiction, they will not be dispelled by 


Major Davy’s letter. The Orientals have never 
cultivated the art of criticism; the patronage of a 
prince, less honourable perhaps, is not less Jucra- 
tive than that of a bookseller; nor can it be deemed 
incredible that a Persian, the real author, should 
renounce the credit, to raise the valuc and price, 
of the work. 

5. ‘he original of the tale is found in the follow- 
ing work, which is much esteemed for its florid 
elegance of style: Ahmedis Arabstad@e (Ahmed Ebn 
Arabshah) Vite et Rerum Gestarum Timurt. Arabice 
et Latine, Edidit Samuel Henricus Manger. Franequere, 
1767, 2 tom. in 4to. This Syrian author is ever a 
malicious, and often an ignorant, cnemy: the very 
titles of his chapters are injurious; as how the 
wicked, as how the impious, as how the viper, etc. 
The copious article of Tivvr, in Bibliotheque 
Orientale, is of a mixed nature, as D’Herbelot in- 
differently draws his materials (p. 877-888) from 
Khondemir, Ebn Schounah, and the Lebtarikh. 

6. Dem or Timour signifies, in the Turkish 
language, Iron; and Beg is the appellation of a lord 
or prince. By the change of a letter or accent it is 
changed into Lene or Lame; and a European cor- 
ruption confounds the two words in the name of 
‘Tamerlane. 

7. After relating some false and foolish tales of 
Timour Lenc, Arabshah is compelled to speak 
truth, and to own him for a kinsman of Zingis, per 
mulicres (as he peevishly adds) laqueos Satanz 
(pars i. c. i. p. 25). The testimony of Abulghazi 
Khan (P. ii. c. 5, P. v. c. 4) is clear, unquestion- 
able, and decisive. 
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8. According to one of the pedigrees, the fourth 
ancestor of Zingis, and the ninth of Timour, were 
brothers; and they agreed that the posterity of the 
elder should succeed to the dignity of khan, and 
that the descendants of the younger should fill the 
office of their minister and general. This tradition 
was at least convenient to justify the first steps of 
Timour’s ambition (Institutions, p. 24, 25, from 
the MS. fragments of Timour’s History). 

g. See the preface of Sherefeddin, and Abul- 
feda’s Geography (Chorasmiz, etc., Descriptio, 
p. 60, 61), in the third volume of Hudson’s Minor 
Greek Geographers. 

10. See his nativity in Dr. Hyde (Syntagma 
Dissertat. tom. ii. p. 466) as it was cast by the 
astrologers of his grandson Ulugh Beg. He was 
born a.p. 1336, April 9, 11° 57’ p.m. lat. 36. I know 
not whether they can prove the great conjunction 
of the planets from whence, like other conquerors 
and prophets, Timour derived the surname of 
Saheb Keran, or master of the conjunctions (Bib- 
lioth. Orient. p. 878). 

11. In the Institutions of Timour, these subjects 
of the khan of Kashgar are most improperly stvied 
Ouzbegs or Uzbeks, a name which belongs to an- 
other branch and country of Tartars (Abulghazi, 
P. v. c. v. 5; P. vii. c. 5). Could I be sure that this 
word is in the Turkish original, I would boldly 
pronounce that the Institutions were framed a 
century after the death of Timour, since the estab- 
lishment of the Uzbeks in Transoxiana. 

12. The first book of Sherefeddin is employed on 
the private life of the hero; and he himself, or his 
secretary (Institutions, p. 3-77), enlarges with 
pleasure on the thirteen designs and enterprises 
which most truly constitute his personal merit. It 
even shines through the dark colousing of Arab- 
shah (P. i. c. 1-12. 

13. The conquests of Persia, ‘Tartary, and India 
are represented in the second and third books of 
Sherefeddin, and by Arabshah (c. 13-55). Con- 
sult the excellent Indexes to the Institutions. 

14. The reverence of the ‘Tartars for the mys- 
terious number of nine is declared by Abulchazi 
Khan, who, for that reason, divides his Genea- 
logical History into nine parts. 

15. According to Arabshah (P. i. c. 28, p. 1893), 
the coward Timour ran away to his tent, and hid 
himself from the pursuit of Shah Mansour under 
the women’s garments. Perhaps Sherefeddin (1. 
iii. c. 25) has magnified his courage. 

16. The history of Ormuz is not unlike that of 
Tyre. The old city, on the continent, was destroyed 
by the Tartars, and renewed in a neighbouring 
island without fresh water or vegetation. The 
kings of Ormuz, rich in the Indian trade and the 
pearl fishery, possessed large territories both in 
Persia and Arabia; but they were at first the trib- 
utaries of the sultans of Kerman, and at last were 
delivered (A.p. 1505) by the Portuguese tyrants 
from the tyranny of their own vizirs (Marco Polo, 
l. i. c. 15, 16, fol. 7, 8; Abulfeda, Geograph. tabu. 
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xi. p. 261, 262; an original Chronicle of Ormuz, 
in Texeira, or Stevens’ History of Persia, p. 376- 
416; and the Itineraries inserted in the first volume 
of Ramusio: of Ludovico Barthema, 1503, fol. 167; 
of Andrea Corsali, 1517, fol. 202, 203; and of Odo- 
ardo Barbessa, in 1516, fol. 315-318). 

17. Arabshah had travelled into Kipzak, and 
acquired a singular knowledge of the geography, 
cities, and revolutions of that northern region (P. 
i. C. 45-49). 

18. Institutions of ‘Timour, p. 123, 125. Mr. 
White, the editor, bestows some animadversion on 
the superficial account of Sherefeddin (1. iii. c. 12, 
13, 14), who was ignorant of the designs of 'Timour 
and the true springs of action. 

1g. The furs of Russia are more credible than 
the ingots. But the linen of Antioch has never been 
famous; and Antioch was in ruins. I suspect that 
it was some manufacture of Europe, which the 
Hanse merchants had imported by the way of 
Novogorod. 

20. M. Levesque (Hist. de Russie, tom. ii. p. 
247; Vie de ‘Timour, p. 64 67, before the French 
version of the Institutes) has corrected the error o! 
Sherefeddin, and marked the true limit of Fimour's 
conquests. His arguments are superfluous; and a 
simple appeal to the Russian annals is sufficient to 
prove that Moscow, which six years before had 
been taken by ‘Toctamish, escaped the arms of a 
more formidable invader. 

21. An Egyptian consul from Grand Cairo is 
mentioned in Barbaio’s Voyage to Tana in 1436, 
after the city had been rebuilt (Ramusio, tom. ii. 
fol. 92). 

22. The sack of Az&ph is described by Shere- 
feddin (). iii. c. 55), and much more particularly 
by the author of an Italian chronicle (Andreas de 
Redusiis de Quero, in Chron. ‘larvisiano, in Mu- 
ratori, Script. Rerum Italicarum, tom. xix. p. 
802-805). He had conversed with the Mianis, two 
Venetian brothers, one of whom had been sent a 
deputy to the camp of Timour, and the other had 
lost at Azoph three sons and 12,000 ducats. 

23. Sherefeddin only savs (I. iii. c. 13) that the 
rays of the setting, and those of the rising sun, were 
scarcely separated by any interval; a problem 
which may be solved, in the latitude of Moscow 
(the 56th degree), with the aid of the Aurora Bor- 
ealis and a long surmmer twilight. But a day of 
forty days (Khondemir apud D’Herbelot, p. 880) 
would rigorously confine us within the polar circle. 

24. For the Indian war, see the Institutions (p. 
129-139), the fourth book of Sherefeddin, and the 
history of I‘crishta (in Dow, vol. ii. p. 1-20), which 
throws a general light on the affairs of Hindostan. 

25. The rivers of the Punjab, the five eastern 
branches of the Indus, have been laid down for 
the first time with truth and accuracy in Major 
Rennell's incomparable map of Hindostan. In his 
Critical Memoir he illustrates with judgment and 
learning the marches of Alexander and Timour. 

26. The two great rivers, the Ganges and Bur- 
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rampooter, rise in Thibet, from the opposite ridges 
of the same hills, separate from cach other to the 
distance of 1200 miles, and, after a winding course 
of 2000 miles, again meet in one pvint near the 
gulf of Bengal. Yet so capricious is Fame, that the 
Burrampooter is a late discovery, while his brother 
Ganges has been the theme of ancient and modern 
story. Coupele, the scene of ‘Limour’s last victory, 
must be situate near Loldong, 1100 miles from 
Calcutta; and, in 1774, a British camp! (Rennell’s 
Memoir, p. 7, 59, 99, 91, 69.) 

27. See the Institutions, p. 141, to the end of the 
first book, and Sherefeddin (I. v. c. 1-16) to the 
entrance of ‘Timour into Syria. 

28. We have three copies of these hostile epistles 
in the Institutions (p. 147), in Shereteddin (1. v. c. 
14), and in Arabshah (tom. ii. c. 19, p. 183 201); 
which agree with each other in the spirit and sub- 
stance rather than in the style, It is probable that 
they have been translated, with various latitude, 
from the Turkish original into the Arabic and 
Persian tongues. 

29, Vhe Mogul emir distinguishes himself and 
his countrymen by the name of Turks, and stigma- 
tises the race and nation of Bajazet with the less 
honourable epithet of ZurdAmans. Yet I do not 
und: tau bow the Ottomans could be descended 
from a ‘Turkman sailor; those inland shepherds 
were so remote from the sea and all maritime 
athairs, 

30, According to the Koran (c. ii. p. 27, and 
Sale’s Discourses, p. 134), a Musulman who had 
thiice divorced his wife (who had thrice repeated 
the words of a divorce) could not take her again 
till after she had been married fo, and repudiated 
by, another husband; an ignominious transaction, 
which it is needless to aggravate by supposing that 
the first husband must see her enjoyed by a second 
before his face (Rycaut’s State of the Ottoman 
Empire, |. ii. c. 21). 

31. Lhe common delicacy of the Orientals, in 
never speaking of their women, is ascribed in a 
much higher degree by Arabshah to the Lurkish 
nations: and it is remarkable enough that Chalco- 
condvles (L. ii. p. 55 [p. 105, ed. Bonn]) had some 
knowledge of the prejudice and the insult. 

32. For the style of the Moguls see the Institu- 
tions (p. 131, 147), and for the Persians the Biblio- 
théque Orientale (p. 882); but I do not find that 
the title of Czesar has been applied by the Arabians, 
or assumed by the Ottomans themselves. 

33. See the reigns of Barkok and Faradge, in M. 
de Guignes (tom. iv. 1. xxii.), who, from the Arabic 
texts of Aboulmahasen, Ebn Schounah, and Ain- 
tabi, has added some facts to our common stock of 
matcrials, 

34. For these recent and domestic transactions, 
Arabshah, though a partial, is a credible, witness 
(tom. i. c. 64-68, tom. ii. c. 1-14). Timour must 
have been odious to a Syrian; but the notoriety of 
facts would have obliged him, in some measure, to 
respect his enemy and himself. His bitters may 
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correct the luscious sweets of Sherefeddin (I. v. c 
17-29). 

35. These interesting conversations appcar to 
have been copied by Arabshah (tom. i. c. 68, p. 
625-645) from the cadhi and historian Ebn Schou- 
nah, a principal actor. Yet how could he be alive 
seventy-five years afterwards (D’Herbelot, p. 792 '? 

36. The marches and occupations of Timour 
between the Syrian and Ottoman wars are repre- 
sented by Sherefeddin (I. v.c. 29-43) and Arab- 
shah (tom. ii. c. 15-18). 

37. This number of 800,000 was extracted by 
Arabshah, or rather by Ebn Schounabh, ex ratio- 
nario T'imuri, in the faith of a Carizmian officer 
(tom. i. c. 68, p. 617); and it is remarkable enough 
that a Greck historian (Phranza, I. i. c. 29) adds 
no more than 20,000 men. Poggius reckons 
1,000,000; another Latin contemporary (Chron. 
‘Tarvisianum, apud Muratori, tom. xix. p. 800) 
1,100,000; and the enormous sum of 1,600,000 is 
attested by a German soldier who was present at 
the battle of Angora (Leunclav. ad Chalcocondyl. 
l. it, p. 82). ‘Timour, in his Institutions, has not 
deigned to calculate his troops, his subjects, or his 
revenucs. 

38. A wide latitude of non-effectives was allowed 
by the Great Mogul for his own pride and the 
benefit of his officers. Bernier’s patron was Penge- 
Hazari, commander of 5000 horse; of which he 
maintained no more than 500 (Voyages, tom. i. p. 
288, 289). 

39. limour himself fixes at 400,000 men the 
Ottuman aimy (Institutions, p. 153), which is re- 
duced to 150,000 by Phranza (I. i. c. 2q), and 
swelled by the German soldier to 1,400,000. It is 
evident that the Moguls were the more numcrous. 

4o. It may not be useless to mark the distances 
between Angora and the neighbouring citics by 
the journeys of the caravans, each of twenty or 
twenty-five miles; to Smvrna twenty, to Kiotahia 
ten, to Boursa ten, to Cersarea eight, to Sinope 
ten, to Nicomedia nine, to Constantinople twelve 
or thirtecn (see ‘Tournefort, Voyage au Levant, 
tom. ii. lettre xxi.). 

41. See the Systems of Tactics in the Institu- 
tions, which the English editors have illustrated 
with elaborate plans (p. 373-407). 

42. The sultan himself (savs limour) must then 
put the foot of courage into the stirrup of patience, 
A ‘lartar metaphor, which is lost in the Enelish, 
but preserved in the French, version of the Insti- 
tutes (p. 156, 157). 

43. The Greek fire, on ‘Timour’s side, is attested 
by Sherefeddin (1. v. c. 47); but Voltaire’s strange 
suspicion that some cannon, inscribed with strange 
characters, must have been sent bv that monarch 
to Delhi, is refuted by the universal silence of con- 
temporarics. 

44. Timour has dissembled this secret and im- 
portant negotiation with the Tartars, which is in- 
disputably proved by the joint evidence of the 
Arabian (tom. i. c. 47, p. 391), Turkish (Annal. 
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Leunclav. p. $21), and Persian historians (Khon- 
demir apud D’Herbelot, p. 882). 

45. For the war of Anatolia or Roum, I add some 
hints in the Institutions to the copious narratives 
of Sherefeddin (I. v. c. 44-65) and Arabshah (tom. 
ii. c. 20-35). On this part only of Timour’s history 
it is lawful to quote the Turks (Cantemir, p. 53-55; 
Annal. Leunclav. p. 320-322) and the Grecks 
(Phranza, 1. i. c. 29; Ducas, c. 15-17; Chalco- 
condyles, |. iii.). 

46. The scepticism of Voltaire (Essai sur PHis- 
toire Générale, c. 88) is ready on this, as on every 
occasion, to reject a popular talc, and to diminish 
the magnitude of vice and virtue; and on most oc- 
casions his incredulity is reasonable. 

47. See the History of Sherefeddin (I. v. c. 49, 
52, 53, 59, 60). his work was finished at Shiraz, 
in the year 1424, and dedicated to sultan Ibrahim, 
the son of Sharokh, the son of Timour, who reigned 
in Farsistan in his father's lifetime. 

48. Aftcr the perusal of Khondemir, Ebn Schou- 
nah, etc., the learned D’Herbelot (Biblioth. Ori- 
entale, p. 882) may affirm that this fable is not 
mentioned in the most authentic histories; but his 
denial of the visible testimony of .Arabshah leaves 
some room to suspect his accuracy. 

49. Et fut lui-méme (Bajazet) pris, et mené en 
prison, en laquelle mourut de dure mort! Mémoires 
de Boucicault, P. i. c. 37. ‘hese memuirs were 
composed while the marshal was still governor of 
Genoa, from whence he was expelled, in the year 
1409, by a popular insurrection (Muratori, Annali 
d'Italia, tom. xii. p. 473, 474). 

50. The reader will find a satisfactory account 
of the hfe and writings of Poggius in the Poggiana, 
an entertaining work of M. Lenfant, and in the 
Bibliotheca Latina mediz et infima A®tatis of 
Fabricius (tom. v. p. 305-308). Poggius was born 
in the year 1380, and died in 1459. 

51. The dialogue“ de Varictate Fortune (of 
which a complete and elegant edition has been 
published at Paris in 1723, in 4to) was composed a 
short time before the death of pope Martin V. (p. 
5), and consequently about the end of the year 
1430. 

52. See a splendid and eloquent encomium of 
Tamerlane, p. 36-39, ipse enim novi (says Pog- 
gius) qui uere in ejus castris.... Regem vivum 
cepit, cavcaque in modum fer.e inclusum per om- 
nem Asiam circumtulit egregium admirandumque 
spectaculum fortune. 

53. The Chronicon Tarvisianum (in Muratori, 
Script. Rerum Italicarum, tom xix. p. 800), and 
the Annales Estcnses (tom. xviii. p. 974). The two 
authors, Andrea de Redusiis de Quero, and James 
de Delayto, were both contemporarics, and both 
chancellors, the one of Trevigi, the other of Fer- 
rara. The evidence of the former is the most positive. 

54. See Arabshah, tom. ii. c. 28, 34. He travelled 
in regiones Rumzas, A.H. 839 (A.D. 1435, July 27), 
tom. li. ¢. 2, p. 13. 

55. Busbequius in Legatione Turcic§&, epist. i. p. 
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52. Yet his respectable authority is somewhat 
shaken by the subsequent marriages of Amurath 
II. with a Servian, and of Mohammed ITI. with an 
Asiatic princess Cantemir, p. 83, 93). 

56. Sce the testimony of George Phranza (I. i. ¢. 
26 [p. 85, ed. Bonn]), and his life in Hanckius (de 
Script. Byzant. P. i. c. 40). Chalcocondyles and 
Ducas speak in gencral terms of Bajazet’s chains. 

57. Annales Leunclav. p. 321; Pocock, Proleg- 
omen. ad Abulpharag. Dynast. Cantemir, p. 55. 

58. A Sapor, king of Persia, had been made 
prisoner, and enclosed in the figure of a cow’s 
hide, by Maximian or Galerius Carsar. Such is the 
fable related by Eutychius (Annal. tom. i. p. 421, 
vers. Pocock). ‘rhe recollection of the truc histo: y 
(Decline and Fall, ete., vol. i. p. 149-150) will 
teach us to appreciate the knowledge of the Ori- 
entals of the ages which precede the Hegira. 

59. Arabshah (tom. ii. c. 25) describes, like a 
curious traveller, the straits of Gallipoli and Con- 
stantinople. ‘To acquire a just idea of these events 
I have compared the narratives and prejudices of 
the Moguls, ‘Turks, Greeks, and Arabians. ‘lhe 
Spanish ambassador mentions this hostile union 
of the Christians and Ottomans (Vie de ‘Tiinouw, 
p. 96). 

60. Since the name of C.rsar had been trans- 
ferred to the sultans of Roum, the Greek princes of 
Constantinople (Sherefeddin, |. v. c. 54) were con- 
founded with the Christian lords ot Gallipoli, 
Thessalonica, etc., under the title of JeAdur, which 
is derived by corruption fioin the genitive rod 
kuptov (Cantemir, p. 51). 

61. Stee Sherefeddin, 1. v. ¢. 4, who marks, in a 
just itinerary, the roadto China, which Arabshah 
(tom. ii. c. 33) paints in vague and rhetorical 
colours. 

62. Synopsis Hist. Sinica, p. 74-76 (in the 
fourth part of the Relations de Thevenot); Du- 
halde, Hist. de la Chine (tom. i. p. 507, 508, folio 
edition); and for the chronology of the Chinese 
empcrors. De Guignes. Hist. des Huns, tom. i. p. 
7, 72. 

63. Tor the return, triumph, and death of ‘Ti- 
mour, sce Sherefeddin (I. vi. c. 1-30) and Arab- 
shah (tom. ii. c. 35-47). 

64. Sherefeddin (1. vi. c. 24) mentions the am- 
bassadors of one of the most potent sovercigns of 
Europe. We know that it was Henry III. king of 
Castile; and the curious relation of his two cm- 
bassies is still extant (Mariana, Hist. Hispan. 1. xix. ° 
c. 11, tom. ti. p. 329, 390; Avertisse:nent a lHist. 
de Timur Bec, p. 28 33). There appears likewise 
to have been some cofrespondence between the 
Mogul empcror and the court of Charles VII. 
king of France (Histoire de France, par Velly ct 
Villaret, tom. xii. p. 3:36). 

65. See the translation of the Persian account of 
their embassy, a curious and original piece (in the 
fourth part of the Relations de ‘Thevenot). ‘They 
presented the emperor of China with an old horse 
which Timour had formerly rode. It was in the 
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year 1419 that they departed from the court of 
Herat, to which place they returned in 1422 from 
Pekin. 

66. From Arabshah, tom. ii. c. 96. The bright or 
softer colours are borrowed from Sherefeddin, 
D’Herbelot, and the Institutions. 

67. His new system was multiplied from 932 
pieces and 64 squares to 56 pieces and 110 or 130 
squares: but, except in his court, the old game has 
been thought sufficiently elaborate. ‘The Mogul 
emperor was rather pleased than hurt with the 
victory of a subject: a chess-player will feel the 
value of this encomium! 

68. See Sherefeddin, l. v. c. 15, 25. Arabshah 
(tom. ii. c. 96, p. 801, 803) reproves the impicty of 
Timour and the Moculs, who almost preferred to 
the Koran the Yacsa, or Law of Zingis (cui Deus 
maledicat); nor will he believe that Sharokh had 
abolished the use and authority of that pagan code. 

69. Besides the bloody passages of this narrative, 
I must refer to an anticipation in the first volume 
of the Decline and Fall, which in a single note (p. 
852, note 25) accumulates near 300,000 heads of 
the monuments of his cruelty, Except in Rowe’s 
play on the fifth of November, I did not expect to 
hear of Timour’s amiable moderation (White’s 
preface, p. 7). Yet I can excuse a gencrous enthu- 
siasm in the reader, and still more in the editor, of 
the Jastitutions, 

¥0. Consult the last chapters of Sherefeddin and 
Arabshah, and M. de Guignes (Hist. des Huns, 
tom. iv. I. xx.). Fraser's History of Nadir Shah (p. 
1 62). The story of ‘Timour's descendants is im- 
perfectly told; and the second and third parts of 
Sherefeddin are unknown. 

91. Shah Allum, the present Mogul, is in the 
fourteenth degree from ‘Timour, by Miran Shah 
his third son. See the second volume of Dow’s His- 
tory of Hindostan. 

972. The civil wars, froin the death of Bajazct to 
that of Mustapha, are related, according to the 
Turks, by Demetrius Cantemir (p. 58 82). Of the 
Greeks, Chalcocondyles (1. iv. and v.), Phranza (I. 
i. Cc. 30-32), and Ducas (c. 18-27), the last is the 
most copious and best informed. 

73. Arabshah, tom. ii. c. 26, whose testimony on 
this occasion is weighty and valuable. ‘Che exis- 
tence of Isa (unknown to the Turks) is likewise 
confirmed by Sherefeddin (I. v. c. 57). 

74. Arabshah, loc. citat. Abulfeda, Geograph. 
tab. xvii. p. 302; Busbequius, epist. i. p. 96, 97, in 
Itinere C. P. et Amasiano. 

75. The virtues of [brahim are praised by a con- 
temporary Greek (Ducas, c. 25). His descendants 
are the sole nobles in ‘Turkey: they content them- 
selves with the administration of his pious founda- 
tions, are excused from public offices, and receive 
two annual visits from the sultan (Cantemir, p. 76). 

76. See Pachymer (I. v. c. 29 [c. 30, tom. i. p. 
420, ed. Bonn]), Nicephorus Gregoras (I. ii. c. 1 
[xv. 9? vol. ii. p. 766, ed. Bonn]), Sherefeddin (1. 
v. ¢. 57), and Ducas (c. 25). The last of these, a 
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curious and careful observer, is entitled, from his 
birth and station, to particular credit in all that 
concerns Ionia and the islands. Among the nations 
that resorted to New Phoczea, he mentions the 
English (Iyy\jvor [p. 161, ed. Bonn]); an early 
evidence of Mediterranean trade. 

77. For the spirit of navigation and freedom of 
ancient Phocza, or rather of the Phoczeans, con- 
sult the first book of Herodotus, and the Geograph- 
ical Index of his last and learned French trans- 
lator, M. Larcher (tom. vii. p. 299). 

78. Phocea is not cnumerated by Pliny (Hist. 
Nat. xxxv. 52) among the places productive of 
alum: he reckons Egypt as the first, and for the 
second the isle of Melos, whose alum-mincs are 
described by Tournefort (tom. i. lettre iv.), a trav- 
eller and a naturalist. After the loss of Phoczea, the 
Genoese, in 1459, found that useful mineral in the 
isle of Ischia ({smac]. Bouillaud, ad Ducam, c. 25). 

79. The writer who has the most abused this 
fabulous generosity is our ingenious Sir William 
Temple (his Works, vol. iii. p. 349, 350, octavo 
edition), that lover of exotic virtue. After the con- 
quest of Russia, etc., and the passave of the Dan- 
ube, his ‘Tartar hero relieves, visits, admires, and 
refuses the city of Constantine. His flattering pen- 
cil deviates in every line from the truth of history; 
yet his pleasing fictions are more excusable than 
the gross e1rors of Cantemir. 

80. For the reigns of Manuel and John, of Mo- 
hammed I. and Amurath II., see the Othman his- 
tory of Cantemir (p. 70-95), and the three Grecks, 
Chalcocondyles, Phranza, and Ducas, who is still 
supcrior to his rivals. 

81. ‘The Turkish asper (from the Greek doxpés) 
is, or was, a piece of white or silver moncy, at pres- 
ent much dehbased, but which was formerly equiv- 
alent to the fifty-fourth part, at least, of a Venetian 
ducat or sequin; and the 300,000 aspers, a princely 
allowance or royal tribute, may be computed at 
£2500 sterling (I.cunclav. Pandect. Turc. p. 406- 
408). 

82. For the siege of Constantinople in 1422, see 
the particular and contemporary narrative of 
John Cananus, published by Leo Allatius, at the 
end of his edition of Acropolita (p. 188-199). 

83. Cantemir, p. 80. Cananus, who describes 
Seid Bechar without naming him, supposes that 
the friend of Mohammed assumed in his amours 
the privilege of a prophet, and that the fairest of 
the Greek nuns were promised to the saint and his 
disciples. 

84. For this miraculous apparition Cananus ap- 
peals to the Musulman saint; but who will bear 
testimony for Seid Bechar? 

85. See Rycaut (1. i. c. 13). The Turkish sultans 
assuine the title ofkhan. Yet Abulghazi is ignorant 
of his Ottoman cousins. 

86. The third grand vizir of the name of Kiu- 
perli, who was slain at the battle of Salankanen in 
169: (Cantemir, p. 382), presuined to say that all 
the successors of Soliman had becn fools or tyrants, 
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and that it was time to abolish the race (Marsigh, 
Stato Militare, etc., p. 28). This political heretic 
was a good Whig, and justified against the French 
embassador the revolution of England (Mignot, 
Hist. des Ottomans, tom. iii. p. 434). His pre- 
sumption condemns the singular exception of con- 
tinuing offices in the same family. 

87. Chalcocondyles (1. v.) and Ducas (c. 23) ex- 
hibit the rude lineaments of the Ottoman policy, 
and the transmutation of Christian children into 
Turkish soldiers. 

88. This sketch of the Turkish education and 
discipline is chiefly borrowed from Rycaut’s State 
of the Ottoman Empire, the Stato Militare del’ 
Imperio Ottomanno of Count Marsigli (in Haya, 
1732, in folio), and a Description of the Scraglio, 
approved by Mr. Greaves himsclf, a curious trav- 
eller, and inserted in the second volume of his 
works. 

89. From the serics of 115 vizirs, till the siege of 
Vienna (Marsigli, p. 13), their place may be valued 
at three years and a half purchase. 

go. See the entertaining and judicious letters of 
Busbequius. 
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gt. The first and second volumes of Dr. Wat- 
son’s Chemical Essays contain two valuable dis. 
courses on the discovery and composition of gun- 
powder. 

g2. On this subject modern testimonies cannot 
be trusted. The original passages are collected by 
Ducange (Gloss. Latin. tom. i. p. 675, Bombarda). 
But in the early doubtful twilight, the name, 
sound, fire, and effect, that seem to express our 
artillery, may be fairly interpreted of the old en- 
gines and the Greek fire. For the English cannon 
at Crecy, the authority of John Villani (Chron. 1. 
xii. c. 65) must be weighed against the silence of 
Froissard. Yet Muratori (Antiquit. Italia medii 
“Evi, tom. ii. Dissert. xxvi. p. 514, 515) has pro- 
duced a decisive passage from Petrarch (De Re- 
mediis utriusque Fortune Dialog.), who, before 
the year 1344, execrates this terrestrial thunder, 
nuper rara, nunc communis. 

93. The Turkish cannon, which Ducas (c. 30 
{p. 211, ed. Bonn]) first introduces before Bel- 
grade (A.p. 1436), is mentioned by Chalcocon- 
dyles (1. v. p. 123 [p. 231, ed. Bonn]) in 1422, at 
the siege of Constantinople. 
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1. This curious instruction was transcribed (I 
believe) from the Vatican archives by Odoricus 
Raynaldus, in his Continuation of the Annals of 
Baronius (Roma, 1646-1677, in ten volumes in 
folio). I have contented myself with the abbé 
Fleury (Hist. Ecclésiastique, tom. xx. p. 1-8), 
whose abstracts I have always found to be clear, 
accurate, and impartial. . 

2. The ambiguity of this title is happy or in- 
genious; and moderator, aS synonymous to rector, 
gubernator, is a word of classical, and even Circe- 
ronian, Latinity, which may be found, not in the 
Glossary of Ducange, but in the Thesaurus of 
Robert Stephens. 

3. The first epistle (sine titulo) of Petrarch ex- 
poses the danger of the bark and the incapacity of 
the pilot. Hexc inter, vino madidus, zvo gravis, ac 
soporifero rore perfusus, Jamjam nutitat, dormi- 
tat, jam somno praceps, atque (utinam solus) 
ruit. ... Heu quanto felicius patrio terram sul- 
casset aratro, quam scalmum piscatorium ascen- 
disset! This satire engages his biographer to weigh 
the virtucs and vices of Benedict XIT., which have 
been exaggerated by Guelphs and Ghibelines, by 
Papists and Protestants (see Mémoircs sur la Vie 
de Pétrarque, tom. i. p. 259; ii. not. xv. p. 13-16). 
He gave occasion to the saying, Bibainus papaliter. 

4. Sec the original Lives of Clement VI. in Mu- 
ratori (Script. Rerum Italicarum, tom. iii. P. ii. 
p. 550-589); Matteo Villani (Chron. 1. iii. c. 43, 
in Muratori, tom. xiv. p. 186), who styles him 
molto cavallaresco, poco religioso; Fleury (Hist. 
Ecclés. tom. xx. p. 126); and the Vie de Pétrarque 


(tom. ii. p. 42-45). The abhé de Sade treats him 
with the most indulgence; but fe is a gentleman as 
well a8 a priest. 

5. Her name (most probably corrupted) was 
Zampea. She had accompanied and alone re- 
mained with her mistress at Constantinople, where 
her prudence, erudition, and politeness deserved 
the praises of the Greeks themselves (Cantacuzen. 
l. i. c. 42 [tom. i. p. 205, ed. Bonn)). 

6, See this whole negotiation in Cantacuzence (I. 
iv. c.g), who, amidst the praises and virtues which 
he bestows on himself, reveals the uneasiness of a 
guilty conscience. 

7. See this ignominious treaty in Fleury (Elist. 
Ecclés. p. 151-154), from Raynaldus, who drew it 
from the Vatican archives. It was not worth the 
trouble of a pious forgery. 

8. Scc the two first original Lives of Urban V. 
(in Muratori, Script. Rerum [talicarum, tom. iii. 
P. ii. p. 623, 635), and the Ecclesiastical Annals of 
Spondanus (tom. i. p. 473, A.D. 1369, No. 7), and 
Raynaldus (Fleury, Hist. Ecclés. tom. xx. p. 223, 
224). Yet, from some variations, I suspect the 
papal writers of slightly magnifying the genu- 
flexions of Palaologus. 

g. Paullo minus quam si fuisset Imperator Ro- 
manorum. Yet his title of Imperator Grecorum 
was no longer disputed (Vit. Urban V., p. 623). 

10. It was confined to the successors of Charle- 
magne, and to them only on Christmas Day. On 
all other festivals these Imperial deacons were 
content to serve the pope, as he said mass, with the 
book and the corporal. Yet the abbé de Sade gen- 
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crously thinks that the merits of Charles IV. might 
have entitled him, though not on the proper day 
(A.D. 1368, November 1), to the whole privilege. 
He seems to affix a just value on the privilege and 
the man (Vie de Pétrarque, tom. iii. p. 735). 

11. Through some Italian corruptions, the ety- 
mology of Falcone in bosca (Mattco [Filippo] Vil- 
lani, |. xi. c. 79, in Muratori, tom. xiv. p. 746) 
suggests the English word Hawkwood, the true 
name of our adventurous countryman (Thomas 
Walsingham, Hlist. Anglican. inter Scriptores 

:amdeni, p. 184). After two-and-twenty victories 
and one defeat, he died, in 1394, general of the 
Florentines, and was buried with such honours as 
the republic has not paid to Dante or Petrarch 
(Muratori, Annali d’Italia, tom. xii. p. 212-371). 

12. ‘Chis torrent of English (by birth or service) 
overflowed from France into Italy after the peace 
of Bretigny in 1360. Yet the exclamation of Mura- 
tori (Annali, tom, xii. p. 197) is rather true than 
civil. ““Ci mancava ancor questo, che dopo essere 
calpestrata PItalia da tanti masnadieri ‘Tedeschi 
ed Ungheri, venissero fin dall’ Inghliterra nuovi 
can a finire di divorarla.” 

13. Chalcocondyles, Ll. i. p. 25, 26 [p. 50, 54., ed. 
Bonn]. ‘Che Greek supposes his journcy to the king 
of France, which is sufficiently refuted by the si- 
lence of the national historians. Nor am I much 
more inclined to believe that Palwologus departed 
from Italy, valde bene consolatus ct contentus 
(Vit. Urban V. p. 623). 

14. His return in 1370, and the coronation of 
Manuel, Sept. 25, 1373 (Ducange, Fam. Byzant. 
p. 241), leaves some intermediate era for the con- 
spiracy aud punishment of Andronicus. 

15. Mémoires de Boucicault, P. i. c. 35, 36. 

16. His journey into the west of Europe is 
slightly, and I believe reluctantly, noticed by 
Chalcocondyles (1. it. p. 44-50 [p. 84-97, ed. 
Bonn]) and Ducas (c. 14). 

17. Muratori, Annali d'Italia, tom. xii. p. 406. 
John Galeazzo was the first and most powerful 
duke of Milan. His connection with Bajazct is at- 
tested by Froissard, and he contributed to save 
and deliver the French captives of Nicopolis. 

18. For the reception of Manuel at Paris, see 
Spondanus (Annal. Eccles. tom. i. p. 676, 677 A.D. 
1400, No. 5), who quotes Juvenal des Ursins, and 
the monk of St. Denys; and Villaret (Hist. de 
France, tom. xii. p. 331-334), who quotes nobody, 
according to the last fashion of the French writers. 

19. A short note of Manuel in England is ex- 
tracted by Dr. Hody from a MS. at Lambeth (de 
Greecis illustribus, p. 14), C. P. Imperator, diu 
variisque et horrendis Paganorum insultibus co- 
arctatus, ut pro cisdem resistentiam triumphalem 
perquireret, Anglorum Regem visitare decrevit, 
etc. Rex (says Walsingham, p. 364 [cum] nobili 
apparat( .. . suscepit (ut decuit) tantum Heroa, 
duxitque Londonias, et per multos dies exhibuit 
gloriose, pro cxpensis hospitii sui solvens, ct cur 
respiciens (dignis] tanto fastigo donativis. He re- 
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peats the same in his Upodigma Neustria (p. 556). 
20. Shakespeare begins and ends the play of 
Henry IV. with that prince’s vow of a crusade, 
and his belief that he should die in Jerusalem. 

21. This fact is preserved in the Historia Politica, 
A.D. 1391-1478, published by Martin Crusius 
(Turco-Greecia, p. 1-43). The image of Christ, 
which the Greek emperor refused to worship, was 
probably a work of sculpture. 

22. The Greek and Turkish history of Laonicus 
Chalcocondyles ends with the winter of 1463, and 
the abrupt conclusion seems to mark that he laid 
down his pen in the same year. We know that he 
was an Athenian, and that some contemporarics 
of the same name contributed to the revival of the 
Greek language in Italy. But in his numerous di- 
pressions the modest historian has never introduced 
himself; and his editor Leunclavius, as well as Fab- 
ricius (Biblioth. Grc. tom. vi. p. 474), seems ig- 
norant of his life and character. For his descrip- 
tions of Germany, France, and England, see 1. ii. 
p. 36, 37, 44-50 [p. 70-72, 85-96, ed. Bonn. 

23. E shall not animadvert on the geographical 
errors of Chalcocondyles. In this instance he per- 
haps followed, and mistook, Herodotus (1. ii. c. 33), 
whose teat may be explained (Herodote de Lar- 
cher, tom. li. p. 219, 220), or whose ignorance 
may be excused. Had these modein Greeks never 
read Strabo, or any of their lesser geographers? 

24. A citizen of new Rome, while new Rome 
survived, would have scorned to dignify the Ger- 
man ‘P= with the titles of Baocdels or Adbroxp- 
atwp ‘Puyotwy; but all pride was extinct in the 
bosom of Chalcocondyles, and he describes the 
Byzantine prince and his subject by the proper, 
thouvh humble, names of “EAAnves and Bases 
“EAARY wr. 

25. Most of the old romances were translated in 
the fourteenth century into French prosc, and soon 
became the favourite amusement of the knights 
and ladics in the court of Charles VI. If a Greek 
believed in the exploits of Rowland and Oliver, 
he may surely be excused, since the monks of St. 
Denys, the national historians, have inserted the 
fables of Archbishop Turpin in their Chronicles 
of France. 

20. Aovépay 5¢ 4 wodes Svvauet TE Tpoéxovea Trav dv 
Ti vjow rabry racy wodewr, dA\Bqw Te anal TH GAAY €v- 
Satpovig obdeucGs Tov wpds éorépay Necxopéry (I. ii. 
p. 93, ed. Bonn]. Even since the time of Fitzstephen 
(the twelfth century), London appears to have 
maintained this pre-eminence of wealth and mag- 
nitude; and her gradual increase has, at least, kept 
pace with the general improvement of Europe. 

27. If the double sense of the verb «iw (osculor, 
and in utero gero) be equivocal, the context and 
pious horror of Chalcocondyles can leave no doubt 
of his meaning and mistake (p. 49 [p. 93, ed. 
Bonn]}). 

28. Erasmus (Epist. Fausto Andrelino) has a 
pretty passage on the English fashion of kissing 
strangers on their arrival and departure, from 
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whence, however, he draws no scandalous in- 
ferences. 

29. Perhaps we may apply this remark to the 
community of wives among the old Britons, as it is 
supposed by Czesar [Bell. Gall. 1. v. c. 14] and 
Dion (Dion Cassius, |. lxii. tom. ii. [c. 6] p. 1007), 
with Reimar’s judicious annotation. The Arreoy of 
Otahceite, so certain at first, is become less visible 
and scandalous in proportion as we have studied 
the manners of that gentle and amorous people. 

go. See Lenfant, Hist. du Concile de Constance, 
tom. ii. p. 576; and, for the ecclesiastical history of 
the times, the Annals of Spondanus, the Biblio- 
theque of Dupin, tom. xii. and twenty-first and 
twenty-second volumes of the History, or rather 
the Continuation, of Fleury. 

31. From his early youth, George Phranza, or 
Phranzes, was employed in the service of the state 
and palace; and Hanckius (de Script. Byzant. P. 
i. c. 40) has collected his life from his own writings. 
He was no more than four-and-twenty years of age 
at the death of Manuel, who recommended him in 
the strongest terms to his successor: Imprimis vero 
hunc Phranzen tibi commendo, qui ministravit 
mihi fideliter et diligenter (Phranzes, 1. ii. c. 1 [p. 
125, ed. Bonn]). Yet the emperor John was cold, 
and he preferred the service of the despots of 
Pcloponnesus. 

32. See Phranzes, |. ii. c. 13 [p. 178, ed. Bonn]. 
While so many manuscripts of the Greck original 
are extant in the libraries of Rome, Milan, the 
Escurial, etc., it is a matter of shame and reproach 
that we should be reduced to the Latin version, or 
abstract, of James Pontanus (ad calcem Theo- 
phylact. Simocattz: Ingolstadt, 1604), so deficient 
in accuracy and elegance (Fabric. Biblioth. Greec. 
tom. vi. p. 615-620). 

33. See Ducange, Fam. Byzant.’p. 243-248. 

34. The exact measure of the Hexamilion, from 
sea to sea, was 3800 orgyiz, or éoises, of six Greek 
feet (Phranzes, 1. i. c. 35 [p. 108, ed. Bonn]), which 
would produce a Greek mile still smaller than that 
of 660 French torses, which is assigned by D’An- 
ville as still in use in Turkey. Five miles are com- 
monly reckoned for the breadth of the isthmus. 
See the Travels of Spon, Wheeler, and Chandler. 

35. The first objection of the Jews is on the 
death of Christ: if it were voluntary, Christ was a 
suicide: which the emperor parrics with a mystery. 
They then dispute on the conception of the Virgin, 
the sensc of the prophecies, etc. (Phranzes, |. ii. c. 
12, a whole chapter.) 

36. In the treatise delle Materie Beneficiarie of 
Fra Paolo (in the fourth volume of the last, and 
best, edition of his works) the papal system is 
deeply studied and freely described. Should Rome 
and her religion be annihilated, this golden vol- 
ume may still survive, a philosophical history and 
a salutary warning. 

37. Pope John XXII. (in 1334) left behind him, 
at Avignon, eighteen millions of gold florins, and 
the value of seven millions more in plate and 
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jewels. See the Chronicle of John Villani (1. xi. c. 
20, in Muratori’s Collection, tom. xiii. p. 765), 
whose brother received the account from the papal 
treasurers. A treasure of six or cight millions ster- 
ling in the fourteenth century is enormous, and 
almost incredible. 

38. A learned and liberal] Protestant, M. Len- 
fant, has given a fair history of the councils of Pisa, 
Constance, and Basil, in six volumes in quarto; 
but the last part is the most hasty and imperfect 
except in the account of the troubles of Bohemia. 

39. The original acts or minutes of the council 
of Basil are preserved in the public library, in 
twelve volumes in folio. Basil was a free city, con- 
veniently situate on the Rhine, and guarded by 
the arms of the neighbouring and confederate 
Swiss. In 1459 the university was founded by pope 
Pius II. (Aineas Sylvius), who had been secretary 
to the council. But what is a council, or a university, 
to the presses of Froben and the studies of Erasmus? 

40. This Turkish embassy, attested only by 
Crantzius, is related with some doubt by the an- 
nalist Spondanus, A.D. 1433, No. 25, tom. i. p. 824. 

41. Syropulus, p. 19. In this list the Greeks ap- 
pear to have exceeded the real numbers of the 
clergy and laity which aftcrwards attended the 
emperor and patriarch, but which arc not clearly 
specified by the great ecclesiarch. The 75,000 
florins which they asked in this negotiation of the 
pope (p. 9) were more than they could hope or 
want. 

42. I use indifferently the words ducat and florin, 
which derive their names, the former from the 
dukes of Milan, the latter from the republic of 
Florence. These gold pieces, the first that were 
coined in Italy, perhaps in the Latin world, may 
be compared in weight and valuc to onc-third of 
the English guinea. 

43- At the end of the Latin version of Phranzes 
we read a long Greek epistle or declamation of 
George of Trebizond, who advises the empcror to 
prefer Eugenius and Italy. He treats with con- 
tempt the schismatic assembly of Basil, the bar- 
barians of Gaul and Germany, who had conspired 
to transport the chair of St. Peter beyond the Alps; 
ot &6Aro: (says he) oe xat rip pera cov obvodoy tw rv 
*“Hpaxktiiwv orfrdwv xal wepda Tadgpwrv t&atovor. Was 
Constantinople unprovided with a map? 

44. Syropulus (p. 26-31) attests his own indig- 
nation, and that of his countrymen; and the Basil 
deputies, who excused the rash declaration, could 
neither deny nor alter an act of the council. 

45. Condolmieri, the pope’s nephew and ad- 
miral, expressly declared, 87: Spcopov exer wapd rod 
Ilaxva Wa xodeujoyn dxpd dv elpy rad xdrepya rijs 
Zuvddovu, xal el duvvfOn, aaradicyn, xal ddavioy. The 
naval orders of the synod were Jess peremptory, 
and, till the hostile squadrons appeared, both 
parties tried to conceal their quarrel from the 
Greeks. 

46. Syropulus mentions the hopes of Palzologus 
(p. 36), and the last advice of Sigismond (p. 57). 
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At Corfu the Greek emperor was informed of his 
friend’s death; had he known it sooner, he would 
have returned home (p. 79). 

47. Phranzes himself, though from different 
motives, was of the advice of Amurath (I. ii. c. 13). 
Utinam ne synodus ista unquam fuisset, si tantas 
offensiones et detrimenta paritura erat. This Turk- 
ish embassy is likewise mentioned by Syropulus (p. 
58); and Amurath kept his word. He might threaten 
(p. 125, 219), but he never attacked, the city. 

48. ‘he reader will smile at the simplicity with 
which he imparted these hopes to his favourites: 
torabrny wAnpodoplay oxfoeav frre xal da pod 
lara dppe trevbepdcar riv txxrAnaolay axd rijs 
dxoreelons abrov Sovhelas wapa rod Baothéiws(p. 92). 
Yet it would have been difficult for him to have 
practised the lessons of Gregory VII. 

49. The Christian name of Sylvester is borrowed 
from the Latin calendar. In modern Greek, rov- 
Ads, as a diminutive, is added to the end of words: 
nor can any reasoning of Creyghton, the editor, 
excuse his changing into Sguropulus (Sguros, fuscus) 
the Syropulus of his own manuscript, whose name 
is subscribed with his own hand in the acts of the 
council of Florence. Why might not the author be 
of Syria: “xtraction? 

50. From the conclusion of the history I should 
fix the date to the year 1444, four years after the 
synod, when the great ecclesiarch had abdicated 
his office (sectio xii. p. 330-350). His passions were 
cooled by time and retirement; and, although 
Syropulus is often partial, he is never intemperate. 

51. Vera historia unions non vere inter Grecos et 
Latinos (Hage Comit:s, 1660, in folio) was first pub- 
lished with a loose and florid version, by Robert 
Creyghton, chaplain to Charles II. in his exile. 
The zeal of the editor has prefixed a polemic title, 
for the beginning of the original is wanting. 
Syropulus may be ranked with the best of the Byz- 
antine writers for the merit of his narration, and 
even of his style; but he is excluded from the 
orthodox collections of the councils. 

52. Syropulus (p. 63) simply expresses his in- 
tention &' obrw xourdwy &’ "IrdAas peyds Bace- 
Neds wap’ éxewdpy voulforo; and the Latin of Crey- 
ghton may afford a specimen of his florid para- 
phrase. Ut pomp4 circumductus noster Im- 
perator Italim populis aliquis deauratus Jupiter 
crederetur, aut Croesus ex opulenta Lydia. 

53. Although I cannot stop to quote Syropulus 
for every fact, I will observe that the navigation of 
the Greeks from Constantinople to Venice and 
Ferrara is contained in the fourth section (p. 67- 
100), and that the historian has the uncommon 
talent of placing each scene before the reader’s eye. 

54- At the time of the synod Phranzes was in 
Peloponnesus; but he received from the despot 
Demetrius a faithful account of the honourable re- 
ception of the emperor and patriarch both at 
Venice and Ferrara (Dux . .. sedentem Impera- 
torem adorat), which are more slightly mentioned 
by the Latins (1. ii. c. 14, 15, 16). 
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55. The astonishment of a Greek prince and a 
French ambassador (Mémoires de Philippe de 
Comines, I. vii. c. 18) at the sight of Venice, abun- 
dantly proves that in the fifteenth century it was 
the first and most splendid of the Christian cities. 
For the spoils of Constantinople at Venice see 
Syropulus (p. 87). 

50. Nicholas III. of Este reigned forty-eight 
years (A.D. 1393-1441), and was lord of Ferrara, 
Modena, Reggio, Parma, Rovigo, and Com- 
machio. See his Life in Muratori (Antichita Es- 
tense, tom. ii. p. 159-201). 

57. The Latin vulgar was provoked to laughter 
at the strange dresses of the Greeks, and especially 
the length of their garments, their sleeves, and 
their beards; nor was the emperor distinguished, 
except by the purple colour, and his diadem or 
tiara with a jewel on the top (Hody de Gracis 
Illustribus, p. 31). Yet another spectator confesses 
that the Greek fashion was pid grave e pid degna 
than the Italian (Vespasiano, in Vit. Eugen. IV. 
in Muratori, tom. xxv. p. 261). 

58. For the emperor’s hunting see Syropulus (p. 
143, 144, 191). The pope had sent him eleven 
miserable hacks; but he bought a strong and swift 
horse that came from Russia. The name of Jani- 
Zarses May surprise; but the name, rather than the 
institution, had passed from the Ottoman to the 
Byzantine court, and is often used in the last age 
of the empire. 

59. The Greeks obtained, with much difficulty, 
that, instead of provisions, money should be dis- 
tributed, four florins per month to the persons of 
honourable rank, and three florins to their ser- 
vants, with an addition of thirty more to the em- 
peror, twenty-five to the patriarch, and twenty to 
the prince, or despot, Demetrius. The payment of 
the first month amounted to 69:1 florins, a sum 
which will not allow us to reckon above 200 
Greeks of every condition (Syropulus, p. 104, 105). 
On the 2oth October, 1438, there was an arrear of 
four months; in April, 1439, of three; and of five 
and a half in July, at the time of the union (p. 172, 
225, 271). 

60. Syropulus (p. 141, 142, 204, 221) deplores 
the imprisonment of the Greeks and thetyranny of 
the emperor and patriarch. 

61. The wars of Italy are most clearly repre- 
sented in the thirteenth volume of the Annals of 
Muratori. The schismatic Greek, Syropulus (p. 
145), appears to have exaggerated the fear and 
disorder of the pope in his retreat from Ferrara to 
Florence, which is proved by the acts to have been 
somewhat more decent and deliberate. 

62. Syropulus is pleased to reckon seven hun- 
dred prelates in the council of Basil. The error is 
manifest, and perhaps voluntary. That extrava- 
gant number could not be supplied by aii the eccle- 
siastics of every degree who were present at the 
council, nor by ali the absent bishops of the West, 
who, expressly or tacitly, might adhere to its 
decrees. 
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63. The Greeks, who disliked the union, were 
unwilling to sally from this strong fortress (p. 178, 
193, 195, 202, of Syropulus). The shame of the 
Latins was aggravated by their producing an old 
MS. of the second council of Nice, with filzogue in 
the Nicene creed. A palpable forgery! (p. 173). 

64. ‘Qs éyw (said an eminent Greek) drép es 
vaov elaéXGw Aarlywy ob rpocxuvd riva ray exece 
éylwy, Exe olde yowolfw twa (Syropulus, p. 109). 
See the perplexity of the Greeks (p. 217, 218, 
252, 253, 273). 

65. See the polite altercation of Mark and Bes- 
sarion in Syropulus (p. 257), who never dissembles 
the vices of his own party, and fairly praises the 
virtues of the Latins. 

66. For the poverty of the Greek bishops, see a 
remarkable passage of Ducas (c. 31 [p. 216, ed. 
Bonn]). One had possessed, for his whole property, 
three old gowns, etc. By teaching one-and-twenty 
years in his monastery, Bessarion himself had col- 
lected forty gold florins; but of these the arch- 
bishop had expended twenty-eight in his voyage 
from Peloponnesus, and the remainder at Con- 
stantinople (Syropulus, p. 127). 

67. Syropulus denies that the Greeks received 
any moncy before they had subscribed the act of 
union (p. 283): yet he relates some suspicious cir- 
cumstances; and their bribery and corruption are 
positively affirmed by the historian Ducas [loc. 
cit. ]. 

68. The Greeks most pitcously express their own 
fears of exile and perpetual slavery (Syropul. p. 
196); and they were strongly moved by the em- 
peror’s threats (p. 260). 

69. I had forgot another popular and orthodox 
protester: a favourite hound, who usually lay quiet 
on the foot-cloth of the emperor’s throne, but who 
barked most furiously while the act of union was 
reading, without bemg silenced by the soothing or 
the lashes of the royal attendants (Syropul. p. 265, 
266). 

70. From the original Lives of the Popes, in 
Muratori’s Collection (tom. iii. P. ii. tom. xxv.), 
the manners of Eugenius IV. appear to have been 
decent, and even exemplary. His situation, exposed 
to the world and to his enemies, was a restraint, 
and is a pledge. 

71. Syropulus, rather than subscribe, would 
have assisted, as the least evil, at the ceremony of 
the union. He was compelled to do both; and the 
great ecclesiarch poorly excuses his submission to 
the emperor (p. 290-292). 

72. None of these original acts of union can at 
present be produced. Of the ten MSS. that are 
preserved (five at Rome, and the remainder at 
Florence, Bologna, Venice, Paris, and London), 
nine have been examined by an accurate critic 
(M. de Brequigny), who condemns them for the 
variety and imperfections of the Greek signatures. 
Yet several of these may be esteemed as authentic 
copies, which were subscribed at Florence, before 
(26th of August, 1439) the final separation of the 
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pope and emperor (Mémoires de I Académie des 
Inscriptions, tom. xliii. p. 287-311). 

73. “Huw dé ds dojpor tdoxody devas (Syropul. p. 
297). 

974. In their return the Greeks conversed at Bo- 
logna with the ambassadors of England; and after 
some questions and answers these impartial stran- 
gers laughed at the pretended union of Florence 
(Syropul. p. 307). 

75. So nugatory, or rather so fabulous, are these 
reunions of the Nestorians, Jacobites, etc., that I 
have turned over, without success, the Bibliotheca 
Orientalis of Assemannus, a faithful slave of the 
Vatican. 

76. Ripaille is situate near Thonon, in Savoy, 
on the southern side of the lake of Geneva. It is 
now a Carthusian abbey; and Mr. Addison (Travels 
into Italy, vol. ii. p. 147, 148, of Baskerville’s edi- 
tion of his works) has celebrated the place and the 
founder, A=neas Sylvius, and the fathers of Basil, 
applaud the austere life of the ducal hermit; but 
the French and Italian proverbs most unluckily 
attest the popular opinion of his luxury. 

977. In this account of the councils of Basil, Fer- 
rara, and Florence, I have consulted the original 
acts, which fill the seventeenth and cightecnth 
tomes of the edition of Venice, and are closed by 
the perspicuous, though partial, history of Au- 
gustin Patricius, an Italian of the fifteenth century, 
They are digested and abridged by Dupin (Bib- 
liothéque Ecclés, tom. xii.), and the continuator of 
Fleury (tom. xxii.); and the respect of the Gallican 
church for the adverse parties confines their mem- 
bers to an awkward ynoderation. 

78. In the first attempt Meursius collected 3600 
Greco-barbarous words, to which, in a second 
edition, he subjoincd 1800 more; yet what plen- 
teous gleanings did he Icave to Portius, Ducange, 
Fabrotti, the Bollandists, etc.! (Fabric. Biblioth. 
Grac, tom. x, p. 101, etc.) Some Persic words may 
be found in Xenophon, and some Latin ones in 
Plutarch; and such is the inevitable effect of war 
and commerce; but the form and substance of the 
language were not affected by this slight alloy. 

79. The life of Francis Philelphus, a sophist, 
proud, restless, and rapacious, has been diligently 
composed by Lancelot (Mémoires de I’ Academic 
des Inscriptions, tom. x. p. 691-751) and Tira- 
boschi (Istoria della Lettcratura Italiana, tom. vii. 
p. 282-294), for the most part from his own letters. 
His elaborate writings, and those of his contempo- 
raries, are forgotten: but their familiar epistles still 
describe the men and the times. 

80. He married, and: had perhaps debauched, 
the daughter of John, and the granddaughter of 
Manuel Chrysoloras. She was young, beautiful, 
and wealthy; and her noble family was allied to 
the Dorias of Genoa and the emperors of Con- 
stantinople. 

81. Graci quibus lingua depravata non sit... 
ita loquuntur vulgo h&c etiam tempestate ut Arise 
tophanes comicus, aut Euripides tragicus, ut ora- 
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tores omnes, ut historiographi, ut philosophi... 
litterati autem homines et doctius et emendatius. 
... Nam viri aulici veterem sermonis dignitatem 
atque clegantiam retinebant in primisque ipsa 
nobiles mulieres; quibus cum nullum esset omnino 
cum viris peregrinis commercium, merus ille ac 
purus Grzcorum sermo servabatur intactus (Phil- 
elph. Epist. ad ann. 1451, apud Hodium, p. 188, 
189). He observes in another passage, uxor illa 
mea Theodora locutione erat abmodum moderatA 
et suavi ct maxime Attic4. 

82. Philelphus, absurdly enough, derives this 
Greek or Oriental jealousy from the manners of 
ancient Rome. 

83. See the state of learning in the thirteenth 
and fourteenth centuries in the learned and ju- 
dicious Mosheim (Institut. Hist. Eccles. p. 434- 
449, 490-494). 

84. At the end of the fifteenth century there 
existed in Europe about fifty universities, and of 
these the foundation of ten or twelve is prior to the 
year 1300. They were crowded in proportion to 
their scarcity. Bologna contained 10,000 students, 
chiefly of the civil law. In the year 1357 the num- 
ber at Oxford had decreased from 30,000 to 6000 
schola 3 (iva y's History of Great Britain, vol. iv. 
p. 478). Yet even this decrease is much superior to 
the present list of the members of the university. 

85. Of those writers who professedly treat of the 
restoration of the Greck learning in Italy, the two 
principal are H[odius, Dr. Humphrey Hody (de 
Grivcis Hustribus, Lingua Gra‘ca: Literarumque 
humaniorum Instauratoribus; Londini, 1742, in 
large octavo), and Tiraboschi (Istoria della Let- 
teratura Italiana, tom. v. p. 364-377, tom. vii. p. 
112-143). ‘The Oxford professor is a laborious 
scholar, but the librarian of Modena enjoys the 
superiority of a modern and national historian. 

86. In Calabria quz olim Magna Grecia dice- 
batur, coloniis Gracis repleta, remansit quedam 
lingux veteris cognitio (Hodius, p. 2). It it were 
eradicated by the Romans, it was revived and per- 
petuated by the monks of St. Basil, who possessed 
seven convents at Rossano alone (Giannone, Is- 
toria di Napoli, tom. i. p. 520). 

87. Ii Barbari (says Petrarch, the French and 
Germans) vix, non dicam libros sed nomen Ho- 
meri audiverunt. Perhaps in that respect the thir- 
teenth century was less happy than the age of 
Charlemagne. 

88. See the character of Barlaam, in Boccace de 
Genealog. Deorum, 1. xv. c. 6. 

89. Cantacuzen. 1. ii. c. 36 [c. 39, tom. i. p. §43, 
ed. Bonn]. 

go. For the connection of Petrarch and Bar- 
laam, and the two interviews, at Avignon in 1339, 
and at Naples in 1342, see the excellent Mémoires 
sur la Vic de Pétrarque, tom. i. p. 406-410; tom. 
ii. p. 75-77- 

gi. The bishopric to which Barlaam retired was 
the old Locri, in the middle ages Scta. Cyriaca, 
and by corruption Hieracium, Gerace (Dissert. 
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Chorographica Italiz medii Alvi, p. 312). The 
dives opum of the Norman times soon lapsed into 
poverty, since even the church was poor: yet the 
town still contains 3000 inhabitants (Swinburne, 
P. 340). 

g2. I will transcribe a passage from this epistle 
of Petrarch (Famil. ix. 2): Donasti Homerum non 
in alienum sermonem violento alveo derivatum, 
sed ex ipsis Greci cloquii scatebris, et qualis divino 
ili profluxit ingenio. ... Sine tua voce Homerus 
tuus apud me mutus, immo vero ego apud illum 
surdus sum. Gaudeo tamen vel adspectd solo, ac 
sxpe illum amplexus atque suspirans dico, O 
magne vir, etc. 

93- For the life and writings of Boccace, who 
was born in 1313, and died in 1375, Fabricius 
(Biblioth. Latin. medii AEvi, tom. i. p. 248, etc.) 
and Tiraboschi (tom. v. p. 83, 439-451) may be 
consulted. The editions, versions, imitations of his 
novels, are innumerabic. Yet he was ashamed to 
communicate that trifling, and perhaps scanda- 
lous, work to Petrarch, his respectable friend, in 
whose letters and memoirs he conspicuously ap- 
pears. 

94. Boccace indulges an honest vanity: Ostenta- 
tionis causa Graeca carmina adscripsi. . . jure utor 
me¢co; meum est hoc decus, mea gloria scilicet inter 
Etruscos Grecis uti carminibus. Nonne ego fui qui 
Leontium Pilatum, etc. (de Genealogia Deorum, 
l. xv. c. 7, a work which, though now forgotten, 
has run through thirteen or fourteen editions). 

95. Leontius, or Leo Pilatus, is sufficiently made 
known by Hody (p. 2-11) and the abbé de Sade 
(Vie de Pétrarque, tom. iii. p. 625-634, 670-673), 
who has very happily caught the lively and dra- 
matic manner of his original. 

96. Dr. Hody (p. 54) is angry with Leonard 
Aretin, Guarinus, Paulus Jovius, etc., for affirm- 
ing that the Greck letters were restored in Italy 
post septingentos annos; as if, says he, they had flour- 
ished til] the end of the seventh century. These 
writers most probably reckoned from the last 
period of the exarchate; and the presence of the 
Greek magistrates and troops at Ravenna and 
Rome must have preserved, in some degree, the 
use of their native tongue. 

97. See the article of Emanuel, or Manuel 
Chrysoloras, in Hody (p. 12-54) and Tiraboschi 
(tom. vii. p. 113-118). The precise date of his ar- 
rival floats between the ycars 1390 and 1400, and 
is only confined by the reign of Boniface IX. 

98. The name of Aretanus has been assumed by 
five or six natives of Arezzo in Tuscany, of whom 
the most famous and the most worthless lived in 
the sixtcenth century. Leonardus Brunus Aretinus, 
the disciple of Chrysoloras, was a linguist, an ora- 
tor, and an historian, the secretary of four suc- 
cessive popes, and the chancellor of the republic of 
Florence, where he died a.p. 1444, at the age of 
seventy-five (Fabric, Biblioth. medii -Evi, tom. i. 
p. 190, etc.; Tiraboschi, tom. vii. p. 33-38). 

gg. See the passage in Aretin. Commentario 
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Rerum suo Tempore in Italia Gestarum, apud 
Hodium, p. 28-30. 

100. In this domestic discipline, Petrarch, who 
loved the youth, often complains of the eager cur- 
iosity, restless temper, and proud feelings, which 
announce the genius and glory of a riper age (Mé- 
moires sur Pétrarque, tom. iii. p. 700—709). 

101. Hinc Greece Latinaque scholz exortz 
sunt, Guarino Philelpho, Leonardo Aretino, Ca- 
roloque, ac plerisque aliis tanquam ex equo Tro- 
jano prodeuntibus, quorum emulatione multa in- 
genia deinceps ad laudem excitata sunt (Platina 
in Bonifacio [IX.). Another Italian writer adds the 
names of Paulus Petrus Vergerius, Omnibonus 
Vincentius, Poggius, Franciscus Barbarus, etc. 
But I question whether a rigid chronology would 
allow Chrysoloras all these eminent scholars (Ho- 
dius, p. 25-27, etc.). 

102. See in Hody the article of Bessarion (p. 
136-177). Theodore Gaza, George of Trebizond, 
and the rest of the Greeks whom I have named or 
omitted, are inserted in their proper chapters of 
his learned work. See likewise Tiraboschi, in the 
first and second parts of the sixth tome. 

103. The cardinals knocked at his door, but his 
conclavist refused to interrupt the studies of Bes- 
sarion; “‘Nicholas,”’ said he, “‘thy respect has cost 
thee a hat, and me the tiara.” 

104, Such as George of Trebizond, Theodore 
Gaza, Argyropulus, Andronicus of Thessalonica, 
Philelphus, Poggius, Blondus, Nicholas Perrot, 
Valla, Campanus, Platina, etc. Viri (says Hody, 
with the pious zeal of a scholar) nullo zvo perituri 
(p. 156). 

105. He was born before the taking of Con- 
stantinople, but his honourable life was stretched 
far into the sixtecnth century (A.D. 1535). Leo X. 
and Francis [. wére his noblest patrons, under 
whose auspices he founded the Greek colleges of 
Rome and Paris (Hody, p. 247-275). He left pos- 
terity in France; but the counts de Vintimille, and 
their numerous branches, derive the name of Las- 
caris from a doubtful marriage in the thirteenth 
century with the daughter of a Greek emperor 
(Ducange, Fam. Byzant. p. 224-230). 

106. Two of his epigrams against Virgil, and 
three against Tully, are preserved and refuted by 
Franciscus Floridus, who can find no better names 
than Greculus ineptus et impudens (Hody, p. 
274). In our own times an English critic has ac- 
cused the Aincid of containing multa languida, 
nugatoria, spirit et majestate cariminis heroici 
defecta; many such verses as he, the said Jeremiah 
Markland, would have been ashamed of owning 
(przfat. ad, Statii Sylvas, p. 21, 22). 

107. Manuel Chrysoloras and his colleagues are 
accused of ignorance, envy, or avarice (Sylloge, 
etc., tom. ii. p. 235). The modern Grecks pronounce 
the 8 as a V consonant, and confound three vowels 
(» « v) and several diphthongs. Such was the v:‘il- 
gar pronunciation which the stern Gardiner main- 
tained by penal statutes in the university of Cam- 
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bridge; but the monosyllable @n represented to an 
Attic ear the bleating of sheep, and a bellwether is 
better evidence than a bishop or a chancellor. The 
treatises of those scholars, particularly Erasmus, 
who asserted a more classical pronunciation, are 
collected in the Sylloge of Havercamp (2 vols. in 
octavo, Lugd. Bat. 1736, 1740); but it is difficult to 
paint sounds by words; and, in their reference to 
modern use, they can be understood only by their 
respective countrymen. We may observe that our 
peculiar pronunciation of the @, th, is approved by 
Erasmus (tom. ii. p. 130). 

108. George Gemistus Pletho, a various and 
voluminous writer, the master of Bessarion, and all] 
the Platonists of the times. He visited Italy in his 
old age, and soon returned to end his days in Pelo- 
ponnesus. See the curious Diatribe of Leo Allatius 
de Georgiis, in Fabricius (Biblioth. Grzec. tom. x. 
P. 739-756). 

109. The state of the Platonic philosophy in 
Italy is illustrated by Boivin (Mém. de Acad. des 
Inscriptions, tom. ii. p. 715-729) and Tiraboschi 
(tom. vi. P. i, p. 259-288). 

110. Sec the Life of Nicholas V. by two con- 
temporary authors, Janottus Mancttus (tom. iii. 
P. ii. p. go5-Q62) and Vespasian of Florence (tom. 
XXV. p. 267-290, in the collection of Muratori; 
and consult ‘Uiraboschi (tom. vi. P. i. p. 46-52, 
109) and Hody, in the articles of ‘Vheodore Gaza, 
George of Trebizond, etc. 

111, Lord Bolingbroke observes, with truth and 
spirit, that the popes in this instance were worse 
politicians than the muftis, and that the charm 
which had bound mankind for so many ages was 
broken by the magicians themselves (Letters on 
the Study of History, 1. vi. p. 165, 166, octavo 
edition, 1779). 

112, See the literary history of Cosmo and Lo- 
renzo of Medicis, in Tiraboschi (tom. vi. P. i. |. i. 
c. 2), who bestows a duc measure of praise on Al- 
phonso of Arragon, king of Naples, the dukes of 
Milan, Ferrara, Urbino, etc. ‘The republic of 
Venice has deserved the least from the gratitude 
of scholars. 

113. Tiraboschi (tom. vi. P. i. p. 104), from the 
preface of Janus Lascaris to the Greek Anthology, 
printed at Florence 1494; Latebant (says Aldus, in 
his preface to the Greek orators, apud Hodium, p. 
249) in Atho Thraciz monte. Eas Lascaris . . . in 
Italiam reportavit. Mistrat enim ipsum Lauren- 
tius ille Medices in Greeciam ad inquirendos simul, 
et quantovis emendos pfetio bonos libros. It is re- 
markable enough that the research was facilitated 
by sultan Bajazet II. 

114. The Greek language was introduced into 
the university of Oxford in the last years of the fif- 
teenth century by Grocyn, Linacer, and Latimer, 
who had all studied at Florence under Demetrius 
Chalcocondyles, See Dr. Knight’s curious Life of 
Erasmus. Although a stout academical patriot, he 
is forced to acknowledge that Erasmus learned 
Greek at Oxford, and taught it at Cambridge. 
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115. The jealous Italians were desirous of keep- 
ing a monopoly of Greek learning. When Aldus 
was about to publish the Greek scholiasts on 
Sophocles and Euripides, Cave (said they), cave 
hoc facias, ne Barbar: istis adjuti domi maneant, et 
pauciores in Italiam ventitent (Dr. Knight, in his 
Life of Erasmus, p. 365, from Beatus Rhenanus). 

116, The press of Aldus Manutius, a Roman, was 
established at Venice about the year 1494: he 
printed above sixty considerable works of Greek 
literature, almost all for the first time; several con- 
taining different treatises and authors, and of 
several authors two, three, or four editions (Fa- 
bric. Biblioth. Grec. tom. xiii. p. 604, etc.). Yet 
his glory must not tempt us to forget that the first 
Greck book, the Grammar of Constantine Las- 
caris, was printed at Milan in 1476, and that the 
Florence Homer of 1488 displays all the luxury of 
the typographical art. See the Annales Typo- 
graphici of Mattaire, and the Bibliographie In- 
structive of De Bure, a knowing bookseller of 
Paris. 

117. I will select three singular examples of this 
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classic enthusiasm. 1. At the synod of Florence, 
Gemistus Pletho said, in familiar conversation, to 
George of Trebizond, that in a short time mankind 
would unanimously renounce the Gospel and the 
Koran for a religion similar to that of the Gentiles 
(Leo Allatius, apud Fabricium, tom. x. p. 751). 
2. Paul IT. persecuted the Roman academy, which 
had been founded by Pomponius Lztus; and the 
principal members were accused of heresy, im- 
piety, and paganism (Tiraboschi, tom. vi. P. i.‘ p. 
81, 82). 3. In the next century some scholars and 
poets in France celebrated the success of Jodelle’s 
tragedy of Cleopatra by a festival of Bacchus, and, 
as it is said, by the sacrifice of a goat (Bayle, Dic- 
tionnaire, JoDELLE; Fontenelle, tom. iii. p. 56-61). 
Yet the spirit of bigotry might often discern a ser- 
ious impiety in the sportive play of fancy and 
learning. 

118, The survivor Boccace died in the year 
1375; and we cannot place before 1480 the com- 
position of the Morgante Maggiore of Pulci, and 
the Oelando Inamorato of Boiardo (Tiraboschi, 
tom. vi. P. ii. p. 174-177). 
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1. The epistle of Manuel Chrysoloras to the em- 
peror John Palrologus will not offend the eye or 
ear of a classical student (ad calcem Codini de 
Antiquitatibus C. P. p. 107-126). The superscrip- 
tion suggests a chronological remark, that John 
Pal.cologus II. was associated in the empire before 
the year 1414, the date of Chrysoloras’s death. A 
still earlier date, at least 1408, is deduced from the 
age of his youngest sons, Demetrius and Thomas, 
who were both Porphyrogenit: (Ducange, Fam. By- 
zant. p. 244, 247). 

2. Somebody observed that the city of Athens 
might be circumnavigated (res elxev ry wéduy rev 
AOnvaluy SbvacOat xal wapardety cal weperdciv). 
But what may be true in a rhetorical sense of 
Constantinople, cannot be applicd to the situa- 
tion of Athens, five miles from the sea, and not 
intersected or surrounded by any navigable 
streams. 

3. Nicephorus Gregoras has described the co- 
lossus of Justinian (1. vii. 12): but his measures are 
false and inconsistent. The editor Boivin consulted 
his friend Girardon; and the sculptor gave him the 
true proportions of an equestrian statue. That of 
Justinian was still visible to Peter Gyllius, not on 
the column, but in the outward court of the ser- 
aglio; and he was at Constantinople when it was 
melted down, and cast into a brass cannon (de 
Topograph. C, P. 1. ii. c. 17). 

4. See the decay and repairs of St. Sophia, in 
Nicephorus Gregoras (]. vii. 12, 1. xv. 2). The 
building was propped by Andronicus in 1317, the 
eastern hemisphere fell in 1345. The Greeks, in 
their pompous rhetoric, exalt the beauty and holi- 


ness of the church, an earthly heaven, the abode 
of angels, and of God himself, etc. 

5. The genuine and original narrative of Syro- 
pulus (p. 312-351) opens the schism from the first 
office of the Grecks at Venice to the general oppo- 
sition at Constantinople of the clergy and people. 

6. On the schism of Constantinople, see Phranza 
(lL. ii. c. 17), Laonicus Chalcocondyles (1. vi. p. 
155, 156 [p. 292-295, ed. Bonn]), and Ducas (c. 
31); the last of whom writes with truth and free- 
dom. Among the moderns we may distinguish the 
continuator of Fleury (tom. xxii. p. 338, etc., 401, 
420, etc.) and Spondanus (a.p. 1440-50). The 
sense of the latter is drowned in prejudice and 
passion as soon as Rome and religion are concerned. 

7. Isidore was metropolitan of Kiow, but the 
Greeks subject to Poland have removed that see 
from the ruins of Kiow to Lemberg, or Leopold 
(Herbestein, in Ramusio, tom. ii. p. 127). On the 
other hand, the Russians transferred their spiritual 
obedience to the archbishop, who became, in 
1588, the patriarch of Moscow (Levesque, Hist. de 
Russie, tom. iii. p. 188, 190, from a Greek MS. at 
Turin, Iter et labores Archiepiscopi Arsenii). 

8. The curious narrative of Levesque (Hist. de 
Russie, tom. ii. p. 242-247) is extracted from the 
patriarchal archives. The scenes of Ferrara and 
Florence are described by ignorance and passion; 
but the Russians are credible in the account of 
their own prejudices. 

9. The Shamanism, the ancient religion of the 
Samanzans and Gymnosophists, has becn driven 
by the more popular Bramins from India into the 
northern deserts: the naked philosophers were 
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compelled to wrap themselves in fur; but they in- 
sensibly sunk into wizards and physicians. The 
Mordvans and Tcheremisses in the European 
Russia adhere to this religion, which is formed on 
the earthly model of one king or God, his ministers 
or angels, and the rebellious spirits who oppose his 
government. As these tribes of the Volga have no 
images, they might more justly retort on the Latin 
missionaries the name of idolaters (Levesque, Hist. 
des Peuples soumis 4 la Domination des Russes, 
tom. i. p. 194-237, 423-460). 

10. Spondanus, Annal. Eccles. tom. ii. A.D. 1451, 
No. 13. ‘The epistle of the Greeks, with a Latin 
version, is extant in the college library at Prague. 

11. See Cantemir, History of the Othman Em- 
pire, p. 94. Murad, or Morad, may be more cor- 
rect: but I have preferred the popular name to 
that obscure diligence which is rarely successful in 
translating an Oricntal, into the Roman, alphabet. 

12. See Chalcocondyles (1. vii. p. 186, 198 [p. 
375, ed. Bonn]), Ducas (c. 33 [p. 228, ed. Bonn}), 
and Marinus Barletius (in Vit. Scanderbeg, p. 
145, 146). In his good faith towards the garrison of 
Sfetigrade, he was a lesson and cxample to his son 
Mohammed. 

13. Voltaire (Essai sur l’Histoire Générale, c. 
89, p. 283, 284) admires le Philosophe Turc: would 
he have bestowed the same praise on a Christian 
prince for retiring to a monastery? In his way, 
Voltaire was a bigot, an intolerant bigot. 

14. See the articles Dervische, Fakir, Nasser, Roh- 
baniat, in D’Herbclot’s Bibliothéque Oricntale. 
Yet the subject is superficially treated from the 
Persian and Arabian writers. It is amony the 
Turks that these orders have principally flourished. 

15. Rycaut (in the Present State of the Ottoman 
Empire, p. 242-268) affords much information, 
which he drew from his personal conversation with 
the heads of the dervishes, most of whom ascribed 
their origin to the time of Orchan. He docs not 
mention the <tchide of Chalcocondyles (I. vii. p. 
186 [p. 352, ed. Bonn]), among whom Amurath 
retired: the Seids of that author are the descendants 
of Mohammed. 

16. In the year 1431 Germany raised 40,000 
horse, men-at-arms, against the Hussites of Bo- 
hemia (Lenfant, Hist. du Concile de Basle, tom. i. 
p. 318). At the siege of Nuys, on the Rhine, in 
1474, the princes, prelates, and cities sent their re- 
spective quotas; and the bishop of Munster (qui 
n’est pas des plus grands) furnished 1400 horse, 
6000 foot, all in green, with 1200 waggons, The 
united armies of the king of England and the duke 
of Burgundy scarcely equalled one-third of this 
German host (Mémoires de Philippe de Comines, 
l. iv. c. 2). At present, six or seven hundred thou- 
sand men are maintained in constant pay and ad- 
mirable discipline by the powers of Germany. 

17. It was not till the year 1444 that France and 
England could agree on a truce of some months. 
(See Rymer’s Foedera, and the chronicles of both 
nations.) 
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18. In the Hungarian crusade, Spondanus (An- 
nal. Eccles. a.D. 1443, 1444) has been my leading 
guide. He has diligently read, and critically com- 
pared, the Greek and Turkish materials, the his- 
torians of Hungary, Poland, and the West. His 
Narrative is perspicuous; and where he can be free 
from a religious bias, the judgment of Spondanus 
is not contemptible. 

19. I have curtailed the harsh letter (Wladis- 
laus) which most writers affix to his name, either 
in compliance with the Polish pronunciation, or to 
distinguish him from his rival the infant Ladislaus 
of Austria. Their competition for the crown of 
Hungary is described by Callimachus (I. i. ii. p. 
447-486), Bonfinius (Decad. iii. 1. iv.), Spondanus, 
and Lenfant. 

20. The Greek historians, Phranza, Chalcocon- 
dyles, and Ducas, do not ascribe to their prince a 
very active part in this crusade, which he seems to 
have promoted by his wishes, and injured by his 
fears. 

21, Cantemir (p. 88) ascribes to his policy the 
original plan, and transcribes his animating epistle 
to the king of Hungary. But the Mohammedan 
powers are seldom informed of the state of Chris- 
tendom; and the situation and correspondence of 
the knights of Rhodes must connect them with the 
sultan of Caramania. 

22. In their letters to the emperor Frederic IIT. 
the Hungarians slay 30,000 ‘Turks in onc battle; 
but the modest Julian reduces the slaughter to 
6000 or even 2000 infidels (Atncas Sylvius in Eu- 
rop. c. 5, and epist. 44, 81, apud Spondanurm). 

23. See the origin ofthe ‘Turkish war, and the 
first expedition of Ladislaus, in the fifth and sixth 
books of the third decad of Bonfinius, who, in his 
division and style, copies Livy with tolerable suc- 
cess. Callimachus (I. ii. p. 487-496) is still more 
pure and authentic. 

24. I do not pretend to warrant the literal ac- 
curacy of Julian’s speech, which is variously worded 
by Callimachus (1. iii. p. 505-507), Bonfinius (dec. 
iii. 1. vi. p. 457, 458), and other historians, who 
might indulge their own cloquence, while they 
represent onc of the orators of the age. But they all 
agree in the advice and arguments for perjury, 
which in the field of controversy are fiercely at- 
tacked by the Protestants, and feebly defended by 
the Catholics. The latter are discouraged by the 
misfortune of Varna. 

25. Varna, under the Grecian name of Odessus, 
was a colony of the Milesians, which they denom- 
inated from the hero Ulysses (Cellarius, tom. i. p. 
374; D’Anville, tom. i. p. 312). According to Ar- 
rian’s Periplus of the Euxine (p. 24, 25, in the first 
volume of Hudson’s Geographers), it was situate 
1740 stadia, or furlongs, from the mouth of the 
Danube, 2140 from Byzantium, and 360 to the 
north of a ridge or promontory of Mount Hzmus, 
which advances into the sea. 

26. Some Christian writers affirm that he drew 
from his bosom the host or wafer on which the 
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treaty had not been sworn. The Moslems suppose, 
with more simplicity, an appeal to God and his 
prophet Jesus, which is likewise insinuated by Cal- 
limachus (1. iii. p. 516; Spondan. a.p. 1444, No. 8). 

27. Acritic will always distrust these spolia opima 
of a victorious general, so difficult for valour to 
obtain, so easy for flattery to invent (Cantemir, 
p. 90, 91). Callimachus (1. iii. p. 517) more simply 
and probably affirms, supervenientibus Janizaris, 
telorum multitudine, non tam confossus est, quam 
obrutus. 

28. Besides some valuable hints from /Eneas 
Sylvius, which are diligently collected by Spon- 
danus, our best authorities are three historians of 
the fifteenth century, Philippus Callimachus (de 
Rebus a Vladislao Polonorum atque Hungarorum 
Rege gestis, libri iii. in Bell. Script. Rerum Hun- 
garicarum, tom. i. p. 433-518), Bonfinius (decad 
iii. 1. v. p. 460-467), and Chalcocondyles (1. vii. p. 
165-179 [p. 312, seq. ed. Bonn]). The two first 
were Italians, but they passed their lives in Poland 
and Hungary (Fabric. Biblioth. Latin. med. et 
infimz /Etatis, tom. i. p. 324; Vossius, de Ilist. 
Latin. 1. iii. c. 8, 11; Bayle, Dictionnaire, Bon- 
FINIUS). A small tract of Felix Petancius, chan- 
cellor of ©. enia (ad calcem Cuspinian. de Cesari- 
bus, p. 716, 722), represents the theatre of the war 
in the fifteenth century. 

29. M. Lenfant has described the origin (Hist. 
du Concile de Basle, tom. i. p. 247, etc.) and Bo- 
hemian campaign (p. 315, etc.) of Cardinal Julian. 
Hflis services at Basil and Ferrara, and his unfor- 
tunate end, are occasionally related by Spondanus 
and the continuator of Fleury. 

30. Syropulus honourably praises the talents of 
an enemy (p. 117): rotaura riva elrev 6 Tovdcavds, 
werdarugpevws d&ydv Kal Noylxws, xal per'emcornuns 
xal devdérnros pnroplxns. 

31. See Bonfinius, decad iii. 1. iv. p. 423. Could 
the Italian historian pronounce, or the king of 
Hungary hear, without a blush, the absurd flattery 
which confounded the name of a Wallachian vil- 
lage with the casual, though glorious, epithet of a 
single branch of the Valerian family at Rome? 

32. Philip de Comines (Mémoires, |. vi. c. 13), 
froin the tradition of the times, mentions him with 
high encomiums, but undcr the whimsical name 
of the Chevalier Blanc de Valaigne (Vallachia). 
The Greek Chalcocondyles, and the Turkish annals 
of Leunclavius, presume to accuse his fidelity or 
valour. 

33. Sec Bonfinius (decad iii. |. viii. p. 492) and 
Spondanus (a.p. 1456, No. 1-7). Huniades shared 
the glory of the defence of Belgrade with Capis- 
tran, a Franciscan friar; and in their respective 
Narratives, neither the saint nor the hero cons 
descends to take notice of his rival’s merit. 

34. See Bonfinius, decad iii. 1. viii.—decad iv. 
1. viii. The observations of Spondanus on the life 
and character of Matthias Corvinus are curious 
and critical (a.p. 1464, No. 1; 1475, No. 6; 1476, 
No. 14-16; 1490, No. 4, 5). Italian fame was the 
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object of his vanity. His actions are celebrated in 
the Epitome Rerum Hungaricarum (p. 322-412) 
of Peter Ranzanus, a Sicilian. His wise and face- 
tious sayings are registered by Galcstus Martius of 
Narni (528-568), and we have a particular narra- 
tive of his wedding and coronation. These three 
tracts are all contained in the first vol. of Bel’s 
Scriptores Rerum Hungaricarum. 

35. They are ranked by Sir William Temple, in 
his pleasing Essay on Heroic Virtue (Works, yol. 
iii. p. 385), among the seven chiefs who have de- 
served, without wearing, a royal crown: Belisarius, 
Narses, Gonsalvo of Cordova, William first prince 
of Orange, Alexander duke of Parma, John Huni- 
ades, and George Castriot, or Scanderbeg. 

36. I could wish for some simple, authentic me- 
moirs of a friend of Scanderbeg, which would 
introduce me to the man, the time, and the place. 
In the old and national! history of Marinus Bar- 
letius, a priest of Scodra (de Vita4, Moribus, et 
Rebus gestis Georgii Castrioti, etc., libri xiii. pp. 
367, Argentorat. 1537, in fol.), his gaudy and 
cumbersome robes are stuck with many false 
jewels. See likewise Chalcocondyles, |. vii. p. 185, 
1. viii. p. 229 [p. 350 and 432, ed. Bonn]. 

37. His circumcision, education, ctc.,are marked 
by Marinus with brevity and reluctance (I. i. p. 
6, 7). 

38. Since Scanderbeg died a.p. 1466, in the 
sixty-third year of his age (Marinus, 1. xiii. p. 370), 
he was born in 1403; since he was torn from his 
parents by the Turks when he was novennts (Ma- 
rinus, |. i. p. 1, 6), that event must have happened 
in 1412, nine years before the accession of Amu- 
rath II., who must have inherited, not acquired, 
the Albanian slave. Spondanus has remarked this 
inconsistency, A.D. 1431, No. 31; 1443, No. 14. 

39. His revenue and forces are luckily given by 
Marinus (1. ii. p. 44). 

40. There were two Dibras, the upper and lower, 
the Bulgarian and Albanian: the former, 70 miles 
from Croya (1. i. p. 17), was contiguous to the for- 
tress of Sfetigrade, whose inhabitants refused to 
drink from a well into which a dead dog had trait- 
orously been cast (I. v. p. 139, 140). We want a 
good map of Epirus. 

41. Compare the Turkish narrative of Cantemir 
(p. 92) with the pompous and prolix declamation 
in the fourth, fifth, and sixth books of the Albanian 
priest, who has been copied by the tribe of stran- 
gers and moderns. 

42. In honour of his hero, Barletius (1. vi. p. 
188-192) kills the sultan, by discase indeed, under 
the walls of Croya. But this audacious fiction is 
disproved by the Greeks and Turks, who agree in 
the time and manner of Amurath’s death at 
Adrianople. 

43. Sec the marvels of his Calabrian expedition 
in the ninth and tenth books of Marinus Barletius, 
which may be rectified by the testimony or silence 
of Muratori (Annali d'Italia, tom. xiii. p. 291), 
and his original authors (Joh. Simonetta de Rebus 
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Francisci Sfortia, in Muratori, Script. Rerum 
Ital. tom. xxi. p. 728, et alios). The Albanian cav- 
alry, under the name of Stradiots, soon became 
famous in the wars of Italy (Mémoires de Co- 
mines, I. viii. c. 5). 

44. Spondanus, from the best evidence and the 
most rational criticism, has reduced the giant 
Scanderbeg to the human size (a.p. 1461, No. 20; 
1463, No. 9; 1465, No. 12, 13; 1467, No. 1). His 
own letter to the pope, and the testimony of 
Phranza (1. iii. c. 28), a refugee in the neighbour- 
ing isle of Corfu, demonstrate his last distress, 
which is awkwardly concealed by Marinus Bar- 
letius (1. x.). 

45. See the family of the Castriots, in Ducange 
(Fam. Dalmatice, etc., xviii. p. 348-350). 

46. This colony of Albanese is mentioned by Mr. 
Swinburne (Travels into the Two Sicilies, vol. i. 
P. 350-354). 

47. The chronology of Phranza is clear and 
authentic; but instead of four years and seven 
months, Spondanus (a.p. 1445, No. 7) assigns 
seven or eight years to the reign of the last Con- 
stantine, which he deduces from a spurious epistle 
of Eugenius IV. to the king of A:thiopia. 

48. Phranza (L iii. c. 1-6) deserves credit and 
esteem. 

49. Suppose him to have been captured in 1394, 
in Timour’s first war in Georgia (Sherefeddin, 1. 
iii. c. 50), he might follow his Tartar master into 
Hindostan in 1398, and from thence sail to the 
Spice islands. 
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50. The happy and pious Indians lived a hun- 
dred and fifty years, and enjoyed the most perfect 
productions of the vegetable and mincral king- 
doms. The animals were on a large scale: dragons 
seventy cubits, ants (the formica Indica) nine inches 
long, sheep like elephants, elephants like sheep. 
Quidlibet audendi, etc. 

51. He sailed in a country vessel from the Spice 
islands to one of the ports of the exterior India; 
invenitque navem grandem Jbericam, quA in Portu« 
galliam est delatus. This passage, composed in 1477 
(Phranza, 1. iii. c. 30), twenty years before the dis- 
covery of the Cape of Good Hope, is spurious or 
wonderful. But this new geography is sullied by 
the old and incompatible error which places the 
source of the Nile in India. 

52. Cantemir (p. 83), who styles her the daugh- 
ter of Lazarus Ogli, and the Hclen of the Servians, 
places her marriage with Amurath in the year 
1424. It will not easily be believed that, in six-and- 
twenty years’ cohabitation, the sultan corpus ejus 
non tetigit. After the taking of Constantinople she 
fled to Mohammed IT. (Phranza, 1. iii. c. 22.) 

53. The classical reader will recollect the offers 
of Agamemnon (Iliad. I. v. 144), and the general 
practice of antiquity. 

54. Cantacuzene (I am ignorant of his relation 
to the emperor of that name) was a great domestic, 
a firm asserter of the Greek creed, and a brother of 
the queen of Servia, whom he visited with the 
character of ambassador. (Syropulus, p. 37, 38, 
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Chapter LXVIITI 


1. For the character of Mohammed II. it is 
dangerous to trust either the Turks or the Chris- 
tians. The most moderate picture appears to be 
drawn by Phranza (1. i. c. 32 [p. 93, ed. Bonn]), 
whose resentment had cooled in age and solitude. 
See likewise Spondanus (a.p. 1451, No. 11), and 
the continuator of Fleury (tom. xxii. p. 552), the 
Elogia of Paulus Jovius (I. iii. p. 164-166), and the 
Dictionnaire de Bayle (tom. iii. p. 272-279). 

2. Cantemir (p. 115), and the mosques which 
he founded, attest his public regard for religion. 
Mohammed freely disputed with the patriarch 
Gennadius on the two religions (Spond. a.p. 1453, 
No. 22). 

3g. Quinque linguas prater suam noverat, Gre- 
cam, Latinam, Chaldaicam, Persicam. The Latin 
translator of Phranza has dropped the Arabic, 
which the Koran must recommend to every 
Musulman. 

4. Philelphus, by a Latin ode, requested and 
obtained the liberty of his wife’s mother and sisters 
from the conqueror of Constantinople. It was de- 
livered into the sultan’s hands by the envoys of the 
duke of Milan. Philelphus himself was suspected of 
a design of retiring to Constantinople; yet the 


orator often sounded the trumpet of holy war (see 
his Life by M. Lancelot, in the Mémoires de 
ee des Inscriptions, tom. x. p. 718, 724, 
etc.). 

5. Robert Valturio published at Verona, in 
1483, his twelve books de Re Militari, in which he 
first mentions the usc of bombs. By his patron Sig- 
ismond Malatesta, prince of Rimini, it had been 
addressed with a Latin epistle to Mohammed II. 

6. According to Phranza, he assiduously studied 
the lives and actions of AJexander, Augustus, Con- 
stantine, and Theodosius. I have read somewhere 
that Plutarch’s Lives were translated by his orders 
into the Turkish language. If the sultan himself 
understood Greek, it mus¢ have been for the benefit 
of his subjects. Yet these Lives are a school of free- 
dom as well as of valour, 

7. The famous Gentile Bellino, whom he had 
invited from Venice, wag dismissed with a chain 
and collar of gold and a purse of 3000 ducats. 
With Voltaire I laugh at the foolish story of a slave 
purposely beheaded to instruct the painter in the 
action of the muscles. 

8. These Imperial drunkards were Soliman I., 
Selim II., and Amurath IV. (Cantemir, p. 61). 
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The sophis of Persia can produce a more regular 
succession; and in the last age our European trav- 
ellers were the witnesses and companions of their 
revels, 

9. Calapin, one of these royal infants, was saved 
from his cruel brother, and baptised at Roine under 
the name of Callistus Othomannus. ‘The emperor 
Frederic Il]. presented him with an estate in 
Austria, where he ended his life; and Cuspinian, 
who in his youth conversed with the aged prince 
at Vienna, applauds his piety and wisdom (de 
Czsaribus, p. 672, 673). 

10, See the accession of Mohammed IT. in Du- 
cas (c. 33), Phranza (I. i. c. 33; 1. iii. c. 2), Chalco- 
condyles (1. vii. p. 199 [p. 376, ed. Bonn]), and 
Cantemir (p. 96). 

11. Before I enter on the siege of Constantinople 
I shall observe that, except the short hints of Can- 
temir and Leunclavius, I have not been able to 
obtain any Turkish account of this conqucst— 
such an account as we possess of the siege of Rhodes 
by Soliman II. (Mémoires de ’ Académie des In- 
scriptions, tom. xxvi. p. 723-769). I must therefore 
depend on the Greeks, whose prejudices, in some 
degree, are subdued by their distress. Our standard 
texts are ifs 3" of Ducas (c. 34-42), Phranza (1. iii. 
c. 7~20), Chalcocondyles (I. viii. p. 201-214 [p 
380-403, cd. Bonn]|), and Leonardus Chicnsis 
(Historia C. P. a'Turco expugnata; Norimhberghe, 
1544, in 4to, 20 leaves). The last of these narratives 
is the eurliest in date, since it was composed in the 
isle of Chios, the 16th of August, 1453, only sev- 
enty-nine days after the loss of the city, and in the 
first confusion of ideas and passions. Some hints 
may be added from an cpistle of Cardinal Isidore 
(in Farragine Rerum ‘l'urcicarum, ad calcem 
Chalcocondyl. Clauseri, Basil, 1556) to Pope 
Nicholas V., and a tract of ‘Theodosius Zygomala, 
which he addressed in the year 1581 to Martin 
Crusius (‘Turco-Grecia, I. i. p. 74-98, Basil, 1584). 
‘The various facts and materials are briefly, though 
critically, reviewed by Spondanus (a.p. 1453, No. 
1-27). ‘The hearsay relations of Monstrelet and 
the distant Latins I shall take leave to disregard. 

12. ‘he situation of the fortress and the topog- 
raphy of the Bosphorus are best learned from Peter 
Gyllius (de Bosphoro Thracio, 1. ii. c. 13), Leun- 
clavius (Pandect. p. 445), and Tournefort (Voyage 
dans le Levant, tom. ii. lettre xv. p. 443, 444); but 
I must regret the map or plan which Tournefort 
sent to the French minister of the marine. ‘The 
reader may turn back to chap. xvii. of this 
History. 

13, The opprobrious name which the ‘Turks be- 
stow on the infidels is expressed xafovp hy Ducas, 
and Giaour by Leunclavius and the moderns. The 
former term is derived by Ducange (Gloss. Graec. 
tom. i. p. 530) from xafoupoy, in vulgar Greek a 
tortoise, as derioting a retrograde motion from the 
faith. But, alas! Gabour is no more than Gheber, 
which was transferred from the Persian to the 
Turkish language, from the worshippers of fire to 
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those x the crucifix (D’Herbelot, Biblioth. Orient. 
P- 375). 

14. Phranza does justice to his master’s sense 
and courage—Calliditatem hominis non ignorans 
Imperator prior arma movere constituit; and stig- 
matises the folly of the cum sacri tum profani pro- 
ceres, which he had heard, amentes spe van& 
pasci. Ducas was not a privy counsellor. 

15. Instead of this clear and consistent account, 
the Turkish Annals (Cantemir, p. 97) revived the 
foolish tale of the ox’s hide, and Dido’s stratagem 
in the foundation of Carthage. These annals (un- 
less we are swayed by an anti-Christian prejudice) 
are far less valuable than the Greek historians. 

16. In the dimensions of this fortress, the old 
castle of Europe, Phranza does not exactly agree 
with Chalcocondyles, whose description has becn 
verified on the spot by his editor Leunclavius. 

17. Among these were some paces of Moham- 
med, so conscious of his inexorable rigour, that 
they begged to lose their heads in the city unless 
they cpuld return before sunset. 

18. Ducas, c. 35 {p. 248, ed. Bonn]. Phranza (1. 
iii. c. 3), who had sailed in his vessel, commemo- 
rates the Venetian pilot as a martyr. 

1g. Auctum est Palwologorum genus, et Imperii 
successor, parveque Romanorum scintille2e heres 
natus, Andreas, etc. (Phranza, |. iii. c. 3 [p. 236, 
ed. Bonn)). ‘The strong expression was inspired by 
his feelings. 

20. Cantemir, p. 97, 98. The sultan was either 
doubtful of his conquest or ignorant of the superior 
merits of Constantinople. A city or a kingdom may 
sometimes be ruined by the Imperial fortune of 
their sovercign. 

21. Suvrpodés, by the president Cousin, is 
translated péere nourricier, most correctly indced 
from the Latin version; but in his haste he has 
overlooked the note by which Ismael Boillaud (ad 
Ducam, ¢. 35 [p. 251, ed. Bonn]}) acknowledges 
and rectifies his own error. 

22. ‘bhe Oriental custom of never appearing 
without gifts before a sovercign or a superior is of 
high antiquity, and seems analogous with the idea 
of sacrifice, still more ancient and universal. See 
the examples of such Persian gifts, Elian, Hist. 
Var. |. i. c. 31, 32, 33- 

23. The Lala of the Turks (Cantemir, p. 34) and 
the Tata of the Greeks (Ducas, c. 35) are derived 
from the natural language of children; and it may 
be observed that all such primitive words which 
denote their parents are the simple repetition of 
one syllable, composed of a labial or dental con- 
sonant and an open vowel (Des Brosses, Méchan- 
isme des Langues, tom. i. p. 231-247). 

24. The Attic talent weighed about sixty mine, 
or avoirdupois pounds (see Hooper on Ancient 
Weights, Measures, etc.); but among the modern 
Grecks that classic appellation was extended to a 
weight of one hundred, or one hundred and twen- 
ty-five pounds (Ducange, rd\avroy). Leonardus 
Chiensis measured the ball or stone of the second 
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cannon: Lapidem, qui palmis undecim ex mceis 
ambibat in gyro. 

25. See Voltaire (Hist. Générale, c. xci. p. 294, 
295). He was ambitious of universal monarchy; 
and the poet frequently aspires to the name and 
style of an astronomer, a chemist, etc. 

26. The Baron de Tott (tom. iii. p. 85-89), who 
fortified the Dardanelles against the Russians, de- 
scribes in a lively, and even comic, strain his own 
prowess, and the consternation of the Turks. But 
that adventurous traveller does not possess the art 
of gaining our confidence. 

27. Non audivit, indignum ducens, says the 
honest Antoninus; but, as the Roman court was 
afterwards grieved and ashamed, we find the more 
courtly expression of Platina, in animo fuisse pon- 
tifici juvare Grzcos, and the positive assertion of 
fEneas Sylvius, structain classem, etc. (Spond. 
A.D. 1453, No. 3.) 

28. Antonin. in Proem.—Epist. Cardinal. Isi- 
dor. apud Spondanum; and Dr. Johnson, in the 
tragedy of Irene, has happily seized this charac- 
teristic circumstance: — 

The groaning Greeks dig up the golden 
caverns, 
The accumulated wealth of hoarding ages; 
That wealth which, granted to their weeping 
prince, 
Had rang’d embattled nations at their gates, 
2q. The palatine troops are styled Capiculr; the 
provincials, Serateuli; and most of the names and 
institutions of the Turkish militia existed before 
the Canon Nameh of Soliman I1., from which, and 
his own experience, Count Marsigli has composed 
his Military State of the Ottoman Empire. 

go. The observation of Philelphus is approved 
by Cuspinian in the year 1508 (de Casaribus, in 
Epilog. de Militia Turcic4, p. 697). Marsigli proves 
that the effective armies of the Turks arc much less 
numerous than they appear. In the army that be- 
sieged Constantinople Leonardus Chiensis reckons 
no more than 15,000 Janizaries. 

31. Ego, cidem (Imp.) tabellas extribui non 
absque dolore et meestitia, mansitque apud nos 
duos aliis occultus numerus (Phranza, I. iii. c. 3 
[p. 241, ed. Bonn]). With some indulgence for 
national prejudices, we cannot desire a more au- 
thentic witness, not only of public facts, but of 
private counsels. 

32. In Spondanus the narrative of the union is 
not only partial, but imperfect. The bishop of 
Pamiers died in 1642, and the history of Ducas, 
which represents these scenes (c. 36, 37) with such 
truth and spirit, was not printed till the year 1649, 

33. Phranza, one of the conforming Greeks, ac- 
knowledges that the measure was adopted only 
propter spem auxilii; he affirms with pleasure that 
those who refused to perform their devotions in St. 
Sophia, extra culpam et in pace essent (I. iii. c. 20). 

34. His primitive and secular name was Geurge 
Scholarius, which he changed for that of Gen- 
nadius, either when he became a monk or a patri- 
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arch. His defence, at Florence, of the same union 
which he so furiously attacked at Constantinople, 
has tempted Leo Allatius (Diatrib. de Georgiis, in 
Fabric. Biblioth. Grec. tom. x. p. 760-786) to 
divide him into two men; but Renaudot (p. 343- 
383) has restored the identity of his person and the 
duplicity of his character. 

35. Daxiddcov, Kadurrpa, may be fairly trans- 
Jated a cardinal’s hat. ‘The difference of the Greek 
and Latin habits embittered the schism. 

36. We are obliged to reduce the Greek miles to 
the smallest measure which is preserved in the 
wersts of Russia, of 547 French fozses, and of 1042/5 
to a degree. The six miles of Phranza do not ex- 
ceed four English miles (1)’Anville, Mesures Itiné- 
raires, p. 61, 123, etc.). 

37. At indies doctiores nostri facti paravere con- 
tra hostes machinamenta, quz tamen avare da- 
bantur. Pulvis erat nitri modica, cxigua; tela mo- 
dica; bombard si aderant incommoditate loci 
primum hostes offendere, maccriebus alveisque 
tectos, non poterant. Nam si qu2 magnz crant, 
ne murus concuteretur noster, quiescebant. ‘This 
passage of Leonardus Chiensis is curious and im- 
portant. 

38. According to Chalcocondyles and Phranza 
the great cannon burst; an accident which, ac- 
cording to Ducas, was prevented by the artist’s 
skill. It is evident that they do not speak of the 
same gun. 

39. Near a hundred years after the siege of Con- 
stantinople the French and English fleets in the 
Channel were proud of firing 300 shot in an en- 
gagement of two hours (Mémoires de Martin du 
Bellay, lL. x. in the Collection Générale, tom. xxi. 
Pp. 239). 

40. I have selected some curious facts, without 
striving to emulate the bluody and obstinate clo- 
quence of the Abbé de Vertot, in his prolix de- 
scriptions of the sieges of Rhodes, Malta, etc. But 
that agrecable historian had a turn for romance; 
and as he wrote to please the Order, he has 
adopted the same spirit of enthusiasm and chivalry. 

41. The first theory of mines with gunpowder 
appcars in 1480, in a MS. of George of Sienna 
(Tiraboschi, tom. vi. P. i. p. 324). ‘Whey were first 
practised at Sarzanella, in 1487; but the honour 
and improvement in 1503 is ascribed to Peter of 
Navarre, who used them with success in the wars 
of Italy (Hist. de la Ligue de Cambray, tom. ii. p. 
93-97). 

42. It is singular that the Greeks should not 
agree in the number of these illustrious vessels; the 
five of Ducas, the four of Phranza and Lconardus, 
and the two of Chalcocondyles, must be extended 
to the smaller, or confined to larger, size. Voltaire, 
in giving one of these ships to Frederic III., con- 
founds the empcrors of the East and West. 

43. In bold defiance, or rather in gross igno- 
rance, of language and geography, the president 
Cousin detains them at Chios with a south, and 
waits them to Constantinople with a north, wind. 
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44. The perpetual decay and weakness of the 
Turkish navy may be observed in Rycaut (State of 
the Ottoman Empire, p. 372-378), Thévenot (Voy- 
ages, P. i. p. 229-242), and Tott (Mémoires, tom. 
iii.); the last of whom is always solicitous to amuse 
and amaze his reader. 

45. I must confess that I have before my cycs 
the living picture which Thucydides (vii. 71) 
has drawn of the passions and gestures of the 
Athenians in a naval engagement in the great 
harbour of Syracuse. 

46. According to the exaggeration or corrupt 
text of Ducas (c. 38 [p. 270, ed. Bonn]) this golden 
bar was of the enormous and incredible weight of 
500 librac, or pounds. Bouillaud’s reading of 500 
drachms, or five pounds, is sufficient to exercise 
the arm of Mohammed, and bruise the back of his 
admiral. 

47. Ducas, who confesses himself ill informed of 
the affairs of Hungary, assigns a motive of super- 
stition, a fatal belicf that Constantinople would be 
the term of the ‘Turkish conquests. See Phranza (1. 
iii. c. 20) and Spondanus. 

48. ‘The unanimous testimony of the four Greeks 
is confirmed by Cantemir (p. 9b) from the ‘Turkish 
annals: bi. £ Would wish to contract the distance of 
ten miles, and to prolong the term of one night. 

49. Phranza relates two examples of a similar 
transportation over the six miles of the isthmus of 
Corinth; the one fabulous, of Augustus after the 
battle of Actium; the other true, of Nicetas, a 
Greek general in the tenth century. ‘lo these he 
might have added a bold enterprise of Hannibal to 
introduce his vessels into the harbour of Tarentum 
(Polybius, 1. viii. [c. 36] p. 749, edit. Gronov.). 

50. A Greck of Candia, who had served the Ve- 
netians in a similar undertaking (Spond. a.p. 
1438, No. 37), might possibly be the adviser and 
agent of Mohamined. 

51. 1 particularly allude to our own embarka- 
tions on the lakes of Canada in the years 1776 and 
1777, so great in the labour, so fruitless in the event. 

52. Chalcocondyles and Ducas differ in the time 
and circumstances of the negotiation; and as it was 
neither glorious nor salutary, the faithful Phranza 
spares his prince even the thought of a surrender, 

53. UChese wings (Chalcocondyles, I. viii. p. 208 
[p. 393, ed. Bonn]) are no more than an Oriental 
figure: but in the tragedy of Irene Mohammed’s 
Passion soars above sense and rcason:— 

Should the fierce North, upon his frozen wings, 
Bear him aloft above the wondering clouds, 
And scat him in the Pleiads’ golden chariot— 
Thence should my fury drag him down to 
tortures, 
Besides the extravagance of the rant, I must ob- 
serve, 1. That the opcration of the winds must be 
confined to the /ower region of the air. 2. That the 
name, ctymology, and fable of the Pleiads are 
purely Greek (Scholiast ad Homer, 3. 686; Eu- 
docia in Ionia, p. 339; Apollodor. 1. iii. c. 10; 
Heyne, p. 229; Not. 682), and had no affinity with 
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the astronomy of the East (Hyde ad Ulugbeg, 
Tabul. in Syntagma Dissert. tom. i. p. 40, 42; 
Goguet, Origine des Arts, etc., tom. vi. p. 73-78; 
Gebelin, Hist. du Calendrier, p. 73), which Mo- 
hammed had studied. 3. The golden chariot does 
not exist cither in science or fiction; but I much 
fear that Dr. Johnson has confounded the Pleiads 
with the great bear or waggon, the zodiac with a 
northern constellation: — 
“Apxrov 0’ hv xal duatay éxlxdAnoww xadéovew, « 
Il. xviii. 487. 

54. Phranza quarrels with these Moslem accla- 
mations, not for the name of God, but for that of 
the prophet: the pious zeal of Voltaire is excessive, 
and even ridiculous. 

55. Lam afraid that this discourse was composed 
by Phranza himself; and it smells so grossly of the 
sermon and the convent, that I almost doubt 
whether it was pronounced by Constantine. Leo- 
nardus assigns him another speech, in which he 
addresses himself more respectfully to the Latin 
auxiliaries. 

50. This abasement, which devotion has some- 
times extorted from dying princes, is an improve- 
ment of the Gospel doctrine of the forgiveness of 
injuries: it is more easy to forgive 490 times than 
once to ask pardon of an inferior. 

57. Besides the 10,000 guards, and the sailors 
and the marines, Ducas numbers in this general 
assault 250,000 Turks, both horse and foot [c. 39, 
p. 283, ed. Bonn]. 

58. In the severe censure of the flight of Justin- 
iani, Phranza expresses his own feelings and those 
of the public. For some private reasons he is treated 
with more lenity and respect by Ducas; but the 
words of Leonardus Chiensis cxpress his strong 
and recent indignation, gloriz salutis suique ob- 
litus. In the whole series of their Eastern policy, 
his countrymen, the Genoese, were always sus- 
pected, and often guilty. 

59. Ducas kills him with two blows of Turkish 
soldiers; Chalcocondyles wounds him in the shoul- 
der, and then tramples him in the gate. The grief 
of Phranza, carrying him among the enemy, es- 
capes from the precise image of his death; but we 
may, without flattery, apply these noble lines of 
Dryden:— 

<s to Sebastian, let them search the field; 

And, where they find a mountain of the slain, 

Send one toclimb, and, looking down beneath, 

There they will find him at his manly length, 

With his face up to heaven, in that red mon- 
ument 

Which his good sword had digg’d. 

60. Spondanus (A.D. 1453, No. 10), who has 
hopes of his salvation, wishes to absolve this de- 
mand from the guilt of suicide. 

61. Leonardus Chiensis very properly observes 
that the Turks, had they known the emperor, 
would have laboured to save and secure a captive 
so acceptable to the sultan, 

62. Cantemir, p. 96. The Christian ships in the 
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mouth of the harbour had flanked and retarded 
this naval attack. 

63. Chalcocondyles most absurdly supposes that 
Constantinople was sacked by the Asiatics in re- 
venge for the ancient calamities of Troy [l. viii. p. 
403, ed. Bonn]; and the grammarians of the fif- 
teenth century are happy to melt down the un- 
couth appellation of Turks into the more classical 
name of Teucrt. 

64. When Cyrus surprised Babylon during the 
celebration of a festival, so vast was the city, and 
so careless were the inhabitants, that much time 
elapsed before the distant quarters knew that they 
were captives. Herodotus (I. i. c. 191), and Usher 
(Annal. p. 78), who has quoted from the prophet 
Jeremiah a passage of similar import. 

65. This lively description is extracted from Du- 
cas (c.39 [p. 291, ed. Bonn]}), who, two years after- 
wards, was sent ambassador from the prince of 
Lesbos to the sultan (c. 44). Till Lesbos was sub- 
dued in 1463 (Phranza, I. iii. c. 27), that island 
must have been full of the fugitives of Constant- 
inople, who delighted to repeat, perhaps to adorn, 
the tale of their misery. 

66. See Phranza, I. iii. c. 20, 21. His expressions 
are positive: Ameras su4 mani jugulavit ... vole- 
bat enim co turpiter et nefarie abuti. Me miserum 
et infelicem! Yet he could only learn from report 
the bloody or impure scenes that were acted in the 
dark recesses of the seraglio. 

67. See Tiraboschi (tom. vi. P. i. p. 290) and 
Lancelot (Mém. de Académie des Inscriptions, 
tom. x. p. 718). I should be curious to learn how he 
could praise the public enemy, whom he so often 
reviles as the most corrupt and inhuman of tyrants. 

68. The Commentaries of Pius II. suppose that 
he craftily placed his cardinal’s hat on the head of 
a corpse which was cut off and exposed in triumph, 
while the legate hiniself was bought and delivered 
as a captive of no value. The great Belgic Chron- 
icle adorns his escape with new adventures, which 
he suppressed (says Spondanus, A.D. 1453, No. 15) 
in his own letters, lest he should lose the merit and 
reward of suffering for Christ. 

69. Busbequius expatiates with pleasure and ap- 
plause on the rights of war and the use of slavery 
among the ancients and the Turks (de Legat. 
Turcica, Epist. iii. p. 161). 

70. This sum is specified in a marginal note of 
Leunclavius (Chalcocondyles, 1. viii. p. 211); but, 
in the distribution to Venice, Genoa, Florence, 
and Ancona, of 50, 20, 20, and 15,000 ducats, I 
suspect that a figure has been dropped. Even with 
the restitution, the foreign property would scarcely 
exceed one-fourth. 

71. See the enthusiastic praises and lamenta- 
tions of Phranza (I. iii. c. 17). 

72. See Ducas (c. 42 [p. 312, ed. Bonn]), and an 
epistle, July 15th, 1453, from Laurus Quirinus to 
Pope Nicholas V. (Hody de Gracis, p. 192, froma 
MS. in the Cotton library). 

73. The Julian calendar, which reckons the 
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days and hours from midnight, was used at Con- 
stantinople. But Ducas seems to understand the 
natural hours from sunrise. 

74 See the Turkish Annals, p. 329, and the 
Pandects of Leunclavius, p. 448. 

75. I have had occasion (vol. i. p.238) to men- 
tion this curious relic of Grecian antiquity. 

76. We are obliged to Cantemir (p. 102) for the 
Turkish account of the conversion of St. Sophia, 
so bitterly deplored by Phranza and Ducas. It is 
amusing enough to observe in what opposite lights 
the same object appcars to a Musulman and a 
Christian eye. 

77. This distich, which Cantemir gives in the 
original, derives new beauties from the applica- 
tion. It was thus that Scipio repeated, in the sack 
of Carthage, the famous prophecy of Homer. The 
same generous fecling carried the mind of the con- 
queror to the past or the future. 

78. I cannot believe with Ducas (see Spondanus, 
A.D. 1453, No. 13) that Mohammed sent round 
Persia, Arabia, etc., the head of the Greek em- 
peror: he would surely content himself with a 
trophy less inhuman. 

79. Phranza was the personal enemy of the 
great duke; nor could time, or death, or his own 
retreat to a monastery, extort a feeling of sym- 
pathy or forgiveness. Ducas is inclined to praise 
and pity the martyr; Chalcocondyles is neuter, 
but we are indebted to him for the hint of the 
Greek conspiracy. 

80. For the restitution of Constantinople and 
the Turkish foundations, see Cantemir (p. 102- 
109), Ducas (c. 42 [p. 317, ed. Bonn)), with Thé- 
venot, Tournefort, and the rest of our modern 
travellers. From a gigantic picture of the greatness, 
population, etc., of Constantinople and the Otto- 
man empire (Abrégé de I’ Histoire Ottomane, tom. 
i, p. 16-21), we may learn that, in the year 1586, 
the Moslems were less numerous in the capital 
than the Christians, or even the Jews. 

81. The Turdé, or scpulchral monument of Abou 
Ayub, is described and engraved in the ‘Tableau 
Générale de PEmpire Ottoman (Paris, 1787, in 
large folio), a work of less usc, perhaps, than mag- 
nificence (tom. i. p. 305, 306). 

82. Phranza (I. iii. c. 19) relates the ceremony, 
which has possibly becn adorned in the Greek 
reports to each other, and to the Latins. The fact 
is confirmed by Emanypel Malaxus, who wrote, in 
vulgar Greek, the History of the Patriarchs after 
the taking of Constantinople, inserted in the Turco- 
Grecia of Crusius (I. v. p. 106-184). But the most 
patient reader will not believe that Mohammed 
adopted the Catholic form, “Sancta Trinitas qux 
mihi donavit imperium te in patriarcham nove 
Romz deligit.” 

83. From the Turco-Grecia of Crusius, etc., 
Spondanus (A.D. 1453, No. 21; 1458, No. 16) de- 
scribes the slavery and domestic quarrels of the 
Greek church. The patriarch who succeeded Gen- 
nadius threw himself in despair into a well. 
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84. Cantemir (p. 101-105) insists on the unan- 
imous consent of the Turkish historians, ancient 
as well as modern, and argues that they would not 
have violated the truth to diminish their national 
glory, since it is esteemed more honourable to 
take a city by force than by composition. But, 1. 
I doubt this consent, since he quotes no particular 
historian; and the ‘Turkish Annals of Leunclavius 
affirm, without exception, that Mohammed took 
Constantinople fer um (p. 329). 2. The same argu- 
ment may be turned in favour of the Greeks of the 
times, who would not have forgotten this honour- 
able and salutary treaty. Voltaire, as usual, prefers 
the Turks to the Christians. 

85. For the genealogy and fall of the Comneni of 
Trebizond, see Ducange (Fam. Byzant. p. 195); 
for the last Palzologi, the same accurate anti- 
quarian (p. 244, 247, 248). The Palzologi of 
Montferrat were not extinct till the next century, 
but they had forgotten their Greek origin and 
kindred. 

86. In the worthless story of the disputes and 
misfortunes of the two brothers, Phranza (I. iii. c. 
21~30) is too partial on the side of ‘Thomas; Ducas 
(c. 44, 45) is too brief, and Chalcocondyles (1. viii. 
ix. x.) toc diffuse and digressive. 

87. See the loss or conquest of Trebizond in 
Chalcocondyles (I. ix. p. 263-266 [p. 494-498, ed. 
Bonn]), Ducas (c. 45 [p. 343, ed. Bonn]), Phranza 
(I. iii. c. 27), and Cantemir (p. 107). 

88. Though ‘Tourncfort (tom. iii. lettre xvii. p. 
179) speaks of Trebizond as mal peuplée, Peys- 
sonc], the latest and most accurate observer, can 
find 100,000 inhabitants (Commerce de la Mer 
Noire, tom. ii. p. 72; and, for the province, p. 53- 
go). Its prosperity and trade are perpetually dis- 
turbed by the factious quarrels of two odas of Jani- 
zaries, in one of which 30,000 Lazi are commonly 
enrolled (Mémoires de ‘Jott, tom. iii. p. 16, 17). 

8g. Ismael Beg, prince of Sinope or Sinople, was 
possessed (chiefly from his copper-mines) of a rev- 
enue of 200,000 ducats (Chalcocond. |. ix. p. 258, 
259 [p. 480, ed. Bonn]). Peyssonel (Commerce de 
la Mer Noire, tom. ii. p. 100) ascribes to the mod- 
ern city 60,000 inhabitants. This account secms 
enormous; yet it is by trading with a pcople that 
we become acquainted with their wealth and 
numbers. 

go. Spondanus (from Gobelin Comment. Pii IT. 
1. v.) relates the arrival and reception of the despot 
Thomas at Rome (a.p. 1461, No. 3). 

gt. By an act dated a.p. 1494, Sept. 6, and late- 
ly transmitted from the archives of the Capitol to 
the royal library of Paris, the despot Andrew 
Palzologus, reserving the Morca, and stipulating 
some private advantages, conveys to Charles VIII. 
king of France the empires of Constantinople and 
Trebizond (Spondanus, A.p. 1495, No. 2). M. de 
Foncemagne (Mém. de I’Académie des Inscrip- 
tions, tom. xvii. p. 539-578) has bestowed a dis- 
sertation on this national title, of which he had 
obtained a copy from Rome. 
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92. See Philippe de Comines (1. vii. c. 14), who 
reckons with pleasure the number of Greeks who 
were prepared to rise, 60 miles of an easy naviga 
tion, eighteen days’ journey from Valona to Con- 
stantinople, etc. On this occasion the Turkish em- 
pire was saved by the policy of Venice. 

93. See the original feast in Olivier de la Marche 
(Mémoires, P. i. c. 29, 30), with the abstract and 
observations of M. de Ste. Palaye (Mémoires sur la 
Chevalerie, tom. i. P. iii. p, 182-185). The peacock 
and the pheasant were distinguished as royal birds. 

94. It was found, by an actual enumeration, 
that Sweden, Gothland, and Finland contained 
1,800,000 fighting men, and consequently were 
far more populous than at present. 

95. In the year 1454 Spondanus has given, from 
Asneas Sylvius, a view of the state of Europe, en- 
1iched with his own observations. That valuable 
annalist, and the Italian Muratori, will continue 
the series of events from the year 1453 to 1481, the 
end of Mohammed?’s life and of this chapter. 

q6. Besides the two annalists, the reader may 
consuft Giannone (Istoria Civile, tom. iii. p. 449- 
455) for the Turkish invasion of the kingdom of 
Naples. For the reign and conquests of Moham- 
med II. I have occasionally used the Memorie 
Istoriche de’ Monarchi Ottoumanni di Giovanni 
Sagredo (Venezia, 1677, in 4to). In peace and 
war the Turks have ever engaged the attention of 
the republic of Venice. All her despatches and 
archives were open to a procurator of St. Mark, 
and Sagredo is not contemptible cither in sense or 
style. Yet he too bitterly hates the infidels: he is 
ignorant of their language and manners; and his 
narrative, which allows only seventy pages to Mo- 
hammed II. (p. 69-140), becomes more copious 
and authentic as he approaches the years 1640 and 
1644, the term of the historic labours of John Sa- 
gredo. 

97. As I am now taking an everlasting farewell 
of the Greek empire, I shall briefly mention the 
great collection of Byzantine writers whose names 
and testiinonics have been successively repeated in 
this woik. ‘The Greek presses of Aldus and the 
Italians were confined to the classics of a better 
age; und the first rude editions of Procopius, Aga- 
thias, Cedrenus, Zonaras, etc., were published by 
the learned diligence of the Germans. The whole 
Byzantine series (thirty-six volumes in folio) has 
gradually issued (a.p. 1648, etc.) from the royal 
press of the Louvre, with some collateral aid from 
Rome and Leipsic; but the Venetian edition (A.D. 
172q), though cheaper and more copious, is not 
less inferior in correctness than in magnificence to 
that of Paris. The merits of the French editors are 
various; but the value of Anna Comnena, Cinna- 
mus, Villehardouin, etc., is enhanced by the his- 
torical notes of Charles du Fresne du Cange. His 
supplemental works, the Greek Glossary, the Con- 
stantinopohs Christiana, the Familie Byzantine, 
diffuse a steady light over the darkness of the Lower 
Empire. 
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1. The abbé Dubos, who, with less genius than 
his successor Montesquicu, has asserted and mag- 
nified the influence of climate, objects to himself 
the degeneracy of the Romans and Batavians. 'To 
the first of these examples he replies, 1. That the 
change is less real than apparent, and that the 
modern Romans prudently conceal in themselves 
the virtues of their ancestors. 2. That the air, the 
soil, and the climate of Rome have suffered a great 
and visible alteration (Réflexions sur la Poésie et 
sur la Peinture, part ii. sect. 16). 

2. [he reader has been so long absent from 
Rome that I would advise him to recollect or re- 
view the xlix. chapter of this History. 

3. The coronation of the German empcrors at 
Rome, more especially in the eleventh century, is 
best represented from the original monuments by 
Muratori (Antiquitat. Italia medii ‘Zvi, tom. i. 
dissertat. ii. p. 99, etc.) and Cenni (Monument. 
Domin. Pontif. tom. ii. diss. vi. p. 261), the latter 
ofavhom I only know from the copious extract of 
Schmidt (Hist. des Allemands, tom. iii. p. 255-266). 

4. Exercitui Romano et Teutonico! The latter 
was both seen and felt; but the former was no more 
than magni nominis umbra. 

5. Muratori has given the series of the papal 
coins (Antiquitat. tom. ii. diss. xxvii. p. 548-554). 
He finds only two more carly than the year 8v0: 
fifty are still extant from Leo III. to Leo IX. with 
the addition of the reigning emperor; none remain 
of Gregory VII. or Urban II.; but in those of 
Paschal II. he seems to have renounced this badge 
of dependence. . 

6. See Ducange, Gloss. medix et infime La- 
tinitat. tom. vi. p. 364, 365, Starra. [his homage 
was paid by kings to archbishops, and by vassals 
to their lords (Schmidt, tom. iii. p. 262); and it 
was the nicest policy of Rome to confound the 
marks of filial and of feudal subjection. 

7. The appeals from all the churches to the Ro- 
man pontiff are deplored by the zeal of St. Ber- 
nard (de Consideratione, 1. iii. tom. ii. p. 431-442, 
edit. Mabillon, Venet. 1750) and the judgment of 
Fleury (Discours sur I’Hist. Ecclésiastique, iv. ct 
vii.). But the saint, who believed in the false de- 
cretals, condemns only the abuse of these appeals; 
the more enlightened historian investigates the 
origin and rejects the principles of this new juris- 
prudence. 

8. Germanici . . . summarii non levatis sarcinis 
onusti nihilominus repatriant inviti. Nova res! 
quando hactenus aurum Roma refudit? Et nunc 
Romanorum consilio id usurpatum non credimus 
(Bernard de Consideratione, 1. iii. c. 3, p. 437). 
‘The first words of the passage are obscure, and 
probably corrupt. 

g. Quand les sauvages de la Louisiane veu'ent 
avoir du fruit, ils coupent l’arbre au picd et 
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cucillent le fruit. Voila le gouvernernent despo- 
tique (The Spirit of Laws, I. v. c. 13); and passion 
and ignorance are always despotic. 

10. In a free conversation with his countryman 
Adrian IV., John of Salisbury accuses the avarice 
of the pope and clergy: Provinciarum diripiunt 
spolia, ac si thesauros Crorsi studeant reparare. 
Sed recte cum eis agit Altissimus, quoniam et ipsi 
aliis et sepe vilissimis hominibus dati sunt in di- 
reptionei (de Nugis Curialium, 1. vi. c. 24, p. 
387). In the next page he blames the rashness and 
infidelity of the Romans, whom their bishops 
vainly strove to conciliate by gifts instead of virtues. 
It is pity that this miscellaneous writer has not 
given us less morality and erudition, and moie 
pictures of himself and the times. 

11. Elume’s History of England, vol. i. p. 419. 
The same writer has given us froin Fitz-Stephen a 
singular act of cruclty perpetrated on the clergy 
by Geoffrey, the father of Henry IT. “When he was 
master of Normandy the chapter of Seez presumed, 
without his consent, to proceed to the election of a 
bishop: upon which he ordered all of them, with 
the bishop elect, to be castrated, and made all 
their testicles be brought him in a platter.” Of the 
pain and danger they might justly complain, yet, 
since they had vowed chastity he deprived them of 
a superfluous treasure, 

12, From Leo UX. and Gregory VII, an au- 
thentic and contempggary series of the lives of the 
popes by the Cardinal of Arragon, Pandulphus 
Pisanus, Bernard Guido, etc., is inserted in the 
Italian Historians of Muratori (tom. ini. P. i. p. 
277-685), and has been always before my eves. 

13, Throughout this chapter the Annals of Mu- 
ratori have been my ordinary and excellent guide. 
Muratori uses, and indeed quotes with the freedoin 
ofa master, his great Collection of the Italian His- 
torians in twenty-eight volumes; and as that trea- 
sure is in my library, I have thought it an amuse- 
ment, if not a duty, to consult the originals. 

14. I cannot refrain from transeribing the high- 
coloured words of Pandulphus Pisanus (p. 384): 
Hoc audiens inimicus pacis atque turbator jam 
fatus Centius Frajapane, more draconis immanis- 
simi sibilans, ct ab imig pectoribus trahens longa 
suspiria, accinctus retro gladio sine more cucurrit, 
valvas ac forces confregit. Ecclesiarn furibundus in- 
troiit, inde custode remoto papam per gulam 
accepit, distraxit, pugnis calcibusque percussit, ct 
tanquam hrutum animal intra limen ecclesix 
acriter calcaribus crucntavit; et latro tantum do- 
minum per capillos et brachia, Jes bono interim 
dormiente, detraxit, ad domum usque deduxit, 
inibi catenavit et inclusit. 

15. Ego coram Deo et Ecclesia dico, si unquam 
possibile esset, mallem unum impcratorem quam 
tot dominos (Vit. Gelas. II. p. 398). 
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16. Quid tam notum seculis quam protervia et 
cervicositas Romanoru:m? Gens insueta paci, tu- 
multui assucta, gens immitis et intractabilis usque 
adhuc, subdi nescia, nisi cum non valet resistcre 
(de Considerat. |. iv. c. 2, p. 441). The saint takes 
breath, and then begins again: Hi, invisi terra et 
coelo, utrique injecere manus, etc. (p. 443). 

17. Asa Roman citizen, Petrarch takes leave to 
observe that Bernard, though a saint, was a man; 
that he might be provoked by resentment, and 
possibly repent of his hasty passion, ctc. (Mé- 
moires sur la Vie de Pétrarque, tom. i. p. 330.) 

18. Baronius, in his index to the twelfth volume 
of his Annals, has found a fair and easy excuse. He 
makes two heads, of Romani Cathol:i and Schis- 
matict: to the former he applies all the good, to the 
latter all the evil, that is told of the city. 

19. The heresies of the twelfth century may be 
found in Mosheim (Institut. Hist. Eccles. p. 419- 
427), who entertains a favourable vopinion of 
Arnold of Brescia. I have already described the 
sect of the Paulicians, and followed their migra- 
tion from Arincnia to Thrace and Bulgaria, Italy 
and France. 

20. The original pictures of Arnold of Brescia 
are draw. hy Otho bishop of Frisingen (Chron. 1. 
vii. c. 31, de Gestis Frederici L. 1. i. c. 27, 1. ii. c. 
21), and in the third book of the Ligurinus, a poem 
of Gunther, who flourished A.p. 1200, in the mon- 
astery of Paris near Basil (Fabric. Biblioth. Latin. 
med. et infima: Atatis, tom. iii. p. 174, 175). The 
long passage that relates to Arnold is produced by 
Guilliman (de Rebus Helveticus, |. iit. c. 5, p. 108). 

a1. The wicked wit of Bayle was amused in 
composing, with much levity and learning, the 
articles of ABELARD, Foutques, EirLoisr, in his 
Dictionnaire Critique. The dispute of Abelard and 
St. Bernard, of scholastic and positive divinity, is 
well understood by Mosheim (Institut. Hist. Ec- 
cles. p. 412-415). 

22. Damnatus ab illo 

Preesule, qui numeros vetitum contingere 
nostros 
Nonien ab innocud ducit laudabile vita. 
We may applaud the dexterity and correctness of 
Ligurinus, who turns the unpoetical name of In- 
nocent IL. into a compliment. 

23. A Roman inscription of Statio Turicensis 
has been found at Ziirich (D’Anville, Notice de 
Ancienne Gaul, p. 642-644); but it is without 
sufficient warrant that the city and canton have 
usurped, and even monopolised, the names of 
Tigurum and Pagus ‘Tigurinus. 

24. Guilliman (de Rebus Helveticis |. iii. c. 5, 
p. 106) recapitulates the donation (4.p. 833) of 
the emperor Lewis the Pious to his daughter the 
Abbess Hildegardis. Curtim nostram Turcgum in 
ducatG Alamanniz in pago Durgaugensi, with 
villages, woods, meadows, waters, slaves, churches, 
etc.—a noble gift. Charles the Bald gave the jus 
monctz, the city was walled under Otho I., and 
the line of the bishop of Frisingen, 
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Nobile Turegum multarum copia rerum, 
is repeated with pleasure by the antiquaries of 
Zirich. 

25. Bernard, Epistol. cxev. excvi. tom. i. p. 187- 
190. Amidst his invectives he drops a precious ace 
knowledgement, qui, utinam quam sanz esset 
doctrinz quam districtz est vita. He owns that 
Arnold would be a valuable acquisition for the 
church. 

26. He advised the Romans, 

Consiliis armisque sua moderamina summa 

Arbitrio tractare suo: nil juris in h&c re 

Pontifici summo, modicum concedere regi 

Suadebat populo. Sic lesa stultus utra4que 

Majestate, reum geminz se fecerat aulz. 
Nor is the poetry of Gunther different from the 
prose of Otho. 

27. See Baronius (a.p. 1148, No. 38, 39) from 
the Vatican MSS. He loudly condemns Arnold 
(a.p. 1141, No. 3) as the father of the political 
heretics, whose influence then hurt him in France. 

28. The English reader may consult the Bio- 
graphia Britannica, ApRIAN IV.; but our own 
writers have added nothing to the fame or merits 
of their countryman. 

29. Besides the historian and poct already quot- 
ed, the last adventures of Arnold are related by 
the biographer of Adrian IV. (Muratori, Script. 
Rerum Ital. tom. iii. P. i. p. 441, 442.) 

30. Ducange (Gloss. Latinitatis mediz ct in- 
fimx /Etatis, DECARCHONFS, tom. ii. p. 726) gives 
me a quotation from Blondus (ecad. ii. 1. ii.): 
Duo consules ex nobilitate quotannis fiebant, qui 
ad vetustum consulum exemplar summzx rerum 
praessent. And in Sigonius (de Regno Italia, |. vi. 
Opp. tom. ii. p. 400) I read of the consuls and 
tribunes of the tenth century. Both Blondus and 
even Sigonius too freely copied the classic method 
of supplying from reason or fancy the deficiency 
of records. 

31. In the panegyric of Berengarius (Muratori, 
Script. Rer. Ital. tom. ii. P. i. p. 408) a Rotman is 
mentioned as consulis natus in the beginning of 
the tenth century. Muratori (Dissert. v.) discovers, 
in the years 952 and 956, Gratianus in Dei nomine 
consul et dux, Georgius consul et dux; and in 
1015, Romanus, brother of Gregory VIIL, proud- 
ly, but vaguely, styles himself consul et dux et 
omnium Romanorum senator. 

32. As late as the tenth century the Greck em- 
perors conferred on the dukes of Venice, Naples 
Amalphi, etc., the title of ixaros or consuls (sec 
Chron. Sagornini, passim); and the successors of 
Charlemagne would not abdicate any of their pre- 
rogative. But in general the names of consul and 
senator, which may be found among the French 
and Germans, signify no more than count and 
lord (Signeur, Ducange, Glossar.). The monkish 
writers are often ambitious of fine classic words. 

33. The most constitutional form is a diploma 
of Otho ITT. (a.p. 998), Consulibus senatas popu- 
lique Romani; but the act is probably spurious. At 
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the coronation of Henry I., A.p. 1014, the his- 
torian Dithmar (apud Muratori, Dissert. xxiii.) 
describes him, a senatoribus duodecim vallatum, 
quorum sex rasi barba, alii prolixA, mystice in- 
cedebant cum baculis. The senate is mentioned in 
the panegyric of Berengarius (p. 406). 

34. In the ancient Rome the equestrian order 
was not ranked with the senate and people as a 
third branch of the republic till the consulship of 
Cicero, who assumes the merit of the establishment 
(Plin. Hist. Natur. xxxiii. 3 [8]; Beaufort, Ré- 
publique Romaine, tom. i. p. 144-155). 

35. The republican plan of Arnold of Brescia is 
thus stated by Gunther: — 

Quin etiam titulos urbis renovare vetustos; 

Nomine plebcio secerncre nomen equestre, 

Jura tribunorum, sanctum reparare senatum, 

Et senio fessas mutasque reponere leges. 

Lapsa ruinosis, et adhuc pendentia muris 

Reddere primzvo Capitolia prisca nitori. 
But of these reformations some were no more than 
ideas, others no more than words. 

36. After many disputes among the antiquarics 
of Rome, it seems determined that the summit of 
the Capitoline hill next the river is strictly the 
Mons Tarpeius, the Arx; and that on the other 
summit, the church and convent of Araceli, the 
barefoot friars of St. Francis occupy the temple of 
Jupiter (Nardini, Roma Antica, I. v. c. 11-16). 

37. Tacit. Hist. iii. 69, 70. 

38. This partition of the noble and baser metals 
between the empcror and senate must however be 
adopted, not as a positive fact, but as the probable 
opinion of the best antiquaries (see the Science des 
Médailles of the Pére Joubert, tom. ir. p. 208-211, 
in the improved and scarce edition of the Baron de 
la Bastie). 

39. In his twenty-seventh dissertation on the 
Antiquities of Italy (tom. ii. p. 559-569), Mura- 
tori exhibits a serics of the senatorian coins, which 
bore the obscure names of Affort:at:, Infortsat:, Pro- 
visim, Paparint. During this period, all the popes, 
without excepting Boniface VIIT., abstained from 
the right of coining, which was resumed by his 
successor Benedict XI. and regularly exercised in 
the court of Avignon. 

40. A German historian, Gerard of Reicherspeg 
(in Baluz. Miscell. tom. v. p. 64, apud Schmidt, 
Hist. des Allemands, tom. iii. p. 265), thus de- 
scribes the constitution of Rome in the eleventh 
century: Grandiora urbis et orbis negotia spectant 
ad Romanum pontificem itemque ad Romanum 
Imperatorem, sive illius vicarjum urbis prafectum, 
qui de su4 dignitate respicit utrumque, videlicet 
dominum papam cui facit hominium, et dominum 
imperatorem a quo accipit suz potestatis insigne, 
scilicet gladium exertum. 

41. The words of a contemporary writer (Pan- 
dulph. Pisan. in Vit. Paschal. II. p. 357, 358) de- 
scribe the election and oath of the prefect in 1118, 
inconsultis patribus ... loca prafectoria ... 
Laudes preiectoriz ... comitiorum applausum 
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...juraturum populo in ambonem sublevant... 
confirmari eum in urbe praefectum petunt. 

42. Urbis prafectum ad ligiam fidelitatem re- 
cepit, et per mantum quod illi donavit de prz- 
fectura eum publice investivit, qui usque ad id 
tempus juramento fidelitatis imperatori fuit obli- 
gatus et ab co prrfecture tenuit honorem (Gesta 
Innocent. IIT. in Muratori, tom. iii. P. i. p. 487). 

43. See Otho Frising. Chron. vii. 31, de Gest. 
Frederic. I., ]. i. c. 27. 

44. Our countryman, Roger Hoveden, speaks 
of the single senators, of the Capugzt family, etc., 
quorum temporibus melius regebatur Roma quam 
nunc (A.p. 1194) est temporibus lvi. senatorum 
(Ducange, Gloss. tom. vi. p. 191, SENATORES). 

45. Muratori (dissert. xlii. tom. iii. p. 785-788) 
has published an original treaty: Concordia inter 
D. nostrum papam Clementem III. et senatores 
populi Romani super regalibus et aliis dignitatibus 
urbis, etc., anno 44° senatis. ‘The senate speaks, 
and speaks with authority: Reddimus ad przsens 
... habebimus ... dabitis presbyteria ... jura- 
bimus pacem et fidelitatem, etc. A chartula «de 
Tenimentis Tusculani, dated in the forty-seventh 
year of the same era, and confirmed decreto am- 
plissimi ordinis senatis, acclamatione P. R. pub- 
lice Capitolio consistentis, It is there we find the 
difference of senatores consiliarii and simple sen- 
ators (Muratori dissert. slii. tom. iii. p. 787-789). 

46. Muratori (dissert. xlv. tom. iv. p. 64-92) 
has fully explained this mode of government; and 
the Occulus Pastoralis, which he has given at the 
end, is a treatise or sermon on the duties of these 
forcign magistrates. 

47. In the Latin writers, at least of the silver 
age, the title of Potestas was transferred from the 
office to the magistrate:— 

Hujus qui trahitur pretextam sumere mavis; 
An Fidenarum Gabiorumque esse Potestas. 
(Juvenal. Satir. x. 99.) 

48. See the life and death of Brancaleone, in the 
Historia Major of Matthew Paris, p. 741, 757; 
792, 797, 799, 810, 823, 833, 836, 840. The multi- 
tude of pilgrims and suitors connected Rome and 
St. Alban’s, and the resentment of the English 
clergy prompted them to rejoice whenever the 
popes were humbled and oppressed. 

49. Matthew Paris thus ends his account: Caput 
vero ipsius Brancalconis in vase pretioso super 
marmorcam columnam collocatum, in signum sui 
valoris et probitatis, quasi reliquias, superstitiose 
nimis et pompose sustulerunt. Fucrat enim supcr- 
borum potentum et malefactorum urbis malleus et 
exstirpator, et populi protector et defensor, veri- 
tatis ct justitia imitator ct amator (p. 840). A 
biographer of Innocent IV. (Muratori, Script. 
tom. iii. P. i. p. 591, 592) draws a less favourable 
portrait of this Ghibeline senator. 

50. The election of Charles of Anjou to the office 
of perpetual senator of Rome is mentioned by the 
historians in the cighth volume of the Collection of 
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monk of Padua (p. 724), Sabas Malaspina (1.ii.c. 9, 
p. 808), and Ricordano Malespini (c. 1747, p. 999). 

51. The high-sounding bull of Nicholas IIL, 
which founds his temporal sovereignty on the do- 
nation of Constantine, is still extant; and as it has 
been inserted by Boniface VIII. in the Sexte of the 
Decretals, it must be received by the Catholics, or 
at least by the Papists, as a sacred and perpetual 
law. 

52. I am indebted to Fleury (Hist. Ecclés. tom. 
xviii. p. 306) for an extract of this Roman act, 
which he has taken from the Ecclesiastical Annals 
of Odericus Raynaldus, a.p. 1281, No. 14, 15. 

53. These letters and speeches are preserved by 
Otho bishop of Frisingen (Fabric. Biblioth. Lat. 
med. et infim. tom. v. p. 186, 187), perhaps the 
noblest of historians: he was son of Leopold mar- 
quis of Austria; his mother, Agnes, was daughter 
of the emperor Henry IV.; and he was half- 
brother and uncle to Conrad III. and Frederic I. 
He has left, in seven books, a Chronicle of the 
Times; in two, the Gesta Frederici I., the last of 
which is inserted in the sixth volume of Muratori’s 
Historians. 

54- We desire (said the ignorant Roinans) to 
restore the empire in eum statum, quo fuit tem- 
pore Constantini et Justiniani, qui totum orbem 
vigore senatis et populi Romani suis tenucre 
manibus. 

55. Otho Frising. de Gestis Frederici I., 1. i. c. 
28, p. 662 664. 

56. Hospes eras, civem feci. Advena fuisti ex 
‘Transalpinis partibus; principem constitui. 

57. Non cessit nobis nudum imperium, virtute 
sua amictum venit, ornamenta sua secum traxit. 
Penes nos sunt consules tui, ete. Cicero or Livy 
would not have rejected these images, the elo- 
quence of a barbarian born and educated in the 
Hercynian forest. 

58. Otho of Frisingen, who surely understood 
the language of the court and diet of Germany, 
speaks of the Franks in the twelfth century as the 
reigning nation (Proccres Franci, equites Franci, 
manus Francorum): he adds, however, the epithet 
of Teutonie:. 

59. Otho Frising. de Gestis Frederici I., 1. ii. ¢. 
22, p. 720-723. These original and authentic acts 
I have translated and abridged with freedom, yet 
with fidelity. 

60. From the chronicles of Ricobaldo and Fran- 
cis Pipin, Muratori (dissert. xxvi. tom. ii. p. 492) 
has transcribed this curious fact with the doggerel 
verses that accompanied the gift: — 

Ave decus orbis, ave! victus tibi destinor, ave! 

Currus ab Augusto Frederico Casare justo. 

Vz Mediolanum! jam sentis spernere vanum 

Imperii vires, proprias tibi tollere vires. 

Ergo triumphorum urbs potes memor esse 
priorum 

Quos tibi mittcbant reges qui bella gercbant. 

Ne si dee tacere (I now use the Italian Disser- 
tations, tom. i. p. 444) che nell’ anno 1727, una 
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copia desso Caroccio in marmo dianzi ignoto si 
scopri, nel Campidoglio, presso alle carcere di quel 
luogo, dove Sisto V. I’ avea falto rinchiudere. 
Stava esso posto sopra quatro colonne di marmo 
fino colla sequente inscrizione, ctc.; to the same 
purpose as the old inscription. 

61. The decline of the Imperial arms and au- 
thority in Italy is related with impartial learning 
in the Annals of Muratori (tom. x. xi. xii.); and 
the reader may comparc his narrative with the 
Histoire des Allemands (tom. iii. iv.) by Schmidt, 
who has deserved the esteem of his countrymen. 

62. ‘Tibur nunc suburhanum, et zstive Pr2a- 
neste deliciz, nuncupatis in Capitolio votis pete- 
bantur. The whole passage of Florus (1. i. c. 11) 
may be read with pleasure, and has deserved the 
praisc of a man of genius (GEuvres de Montesquieu, 
tom. iil. p. 634, 635, quarto edition). 

63. Ne a feritate Romanorum, sicut fuerant 
Hostienses, Portuenses, ‘l uscalanenses, Albanen- 
ses, Labicenses, et nuper ‘liburtini destrucrentur 
(Matthew Paris, p. 757). These events are marked 
in the Annals and Index (the eighteenth volume) 
of Muratori. 

64, For the state or ruin of these suburban cities, 
the banks of the Tiber, etc., see the lively picture 
of the P. Labat (Voyage en Espagne et en Italie), 
who had long resided in the neighbourhood of 
Rome; and the more accurate description of which 
P. Eschinard (Roma, 1750, in octavo) has added 
to the topographical map of Cingolani. 

65. Labat (tom. iii. p. 233) mentions a recent 
decree of the Roman government, which has se- 
verely mortified the pride and poverty of ‘Tivoli: 
in civitate Tiburtina non vivitur civilter. 

66. I depart from my usual method of quoting 
only by the date the Annals of Muratori, in con- 
sidcration of the critical balance in which he has 
weighed nine contemporary writers who mention 
the battle of Tusculum (tom. x. p. 42-44). 

67. Matthew Paris, p. 345. This bishop of Win- 
chester was Peter de Rupibus, who occupied the 
see thirty-two years (A.D. 1206-1238), and is de- 
scribed, by the English historian, as a soldier and 
a statesman (p. 178, 399). 

68. See Mosheim, Institut. Histor. Ecclesiast. p. 
401, 403. Alexander himself had nearly been the 
victim of a contested election; and the doubtful 
merits of Innocent had only preponderated by the 
weight of genius and learning which St. Bernard 
cast into the scale (see his life and writings). 

69. The origin, titles, importance, dress, prece- 
dency, ctc., of the Roman cardinals, are very ably 
discussed by Thomassin (Discipline de I’ Eglise, 
tom. i. p. 1262-1287); but their purple is now 
much faded. The sacred college was raised to the 
definite number of seventy-two, to represent, 
under his vicar, the disciples of Christ. 

70. See the bull of Gregory X., approbante 
sacro concilio, in the Sexte of the Canon Law (1. i. 
tit. 6, c. 3), a supplement to the Decretals, which 
Boniface VIII. promulgated at Rome in 1298, 
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and addressed to all the universities of Europe. 

71, The genius of Cardinal de Retz had a right 
to paint a conclave (of 1655) in which he was a 
spectator and an actor (Mémoires, tom. iv. p. 
15-57); but I am at a loss to appreciate the knowl- 
edge or authority of an anonymous Italian, whose 
history (Conclavi de’ Pontifici Romani, in 4to, 
1667) has been continued since the reign of Alex- 
ander VII. The accidental form of the work furn- 
ishes a lesson, though not an antidote, to ambition. 
From a labyrinth of intrigues we emerge to the 
adoration of the successful candidate; but the next 
page opens with his funeral. 

72. The expressions of Cardinal de Retz are 
positive and picturesque: On y vécut toujours ¢cn- 
semble avec le méme respect et la méme civilité 
que I’on observe dans le cabinet des rois, avec la 
méme politesse qu’on avoit dans la cour de Henri 
III., avec la méme famuiliarité que Pon voit dans 
les colléges; avec la méme modcstie qui se remarque 
dans les noviciats; et avec la méme charité, du 
moins en apparence, qui pourroit étre entre des 
fréres parfaitement unis. 

73. Richiesti per bando (says John Villani) san- 
atori di Roma, ¢ 52 del popolo, et capitani de’ 25, 
e consoli (consol:?), et 13 buone huomini, uno per 
rione. Our knowledge is too imperfect to pro- 
nounce how much of this constitution was tempo- 
rary, and how much ordinary and permanent. Yet 
it is faintly illustrated by the ancient statutes of 
Rome. 

74. Villani (1. x. c. 68-71, in Muratori, Script. 
tom. xiii. p. 641-645) relates this law, and the 
whole transaction, with much less abhorrence than 
the prudent Muratori. Any one conversant with 
the darker ages must have observed how much the 
sense (I mean the nonsense) of superstition is fluc- 
tuating and inconsistent. 

75. In the first volume of the Popes of Avignon, 
see the second original Life of John XXII. p, 142- 
145; the confession’of the antipope, p. 145-152; 
and the laborious notes of Baluze, p. 714, 715. 

76. Romani autem non valentes nec volentes 
ultra suam celare cupiditatem gravissimam, contra 
papam movere cceperunt questionem, exigentes 
ab co urgentissime omnia que subicrant per ejus 
absentiam damna et jacturas, videlicet in hospitiis 
locandis, in mercimoniis, in usuris, in redditibus, 
in provisionibus, et in aliis modis innumcrabilibus. 
Quéd cum audisset papa, preecordialiter ingemuit, 
et se comperiens musczpulatum, etc. Matt. Paris, p. 
757. For the ordinary history of the popes, their 
life and death, their residence and absence, it is 
enough to refer to the ecclesiastical annalists, 
Spondanus and Fleury. 

77. Besides the general historians of the church 
of Italy and of France, we possess a valuable trea- 
tise composed by a learned friend of Thuanus, 
which his last and best editors have published in 
the appendix (Histoire particuli¢re du grand Dif- 
férend entre Boniface VIII. et Philippe le Bel, par 
Pierre du Puis, tom. vii. P. xi. p. 61-82). 
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78. It is difficult to know whether Labat (tom. 
iv. p. 53-57) be in jest or in earnest, when he sup- 
poses that Anagni still feels the weight of this curse, 
and that the corn-fields, or vineyards, or olive- 
trees, are annually blasted by Nature, the obse- 
quious handmaid of the popes. 

79. See in the Chronicle of Giovanni Villani (1. 
vill. c. 63, 64, 80, in Muratori, tom. xiii.) the im- 
prisonment of Boniface VIIT. and the election of 
Clement V., the last of which, like most anecdotes, 
is embarrassed with some difficulties. 

80. The original lives of the eight popes of Avig- 
non—Clement V., John XXII., Benedict XII, 
Clement VI., Innocent VI., Urban V., Gregory 
XI., and Clement VII.—are published by Stephen 
Baluze (Vite Paparum Avenionensium; Panis, 
1693, 2 vols. in 4to) with copious and elaborate 
notes, and a second volume of acts and documents. 
With the true zeal of an editor and a patriot, he 
devoutly justifies or excuses the characters of his 
countrymen. 

81, The exile of Avignon is compared by the 
Italians with Babylon, and the Babylonish cap- 
tivity. Such furious metaphors, more suitable to 
the ardour of Petrarch than to the judgment of 
Muratori, arc gravely refuted in Baluze’s preface. 
The abbé de Sade is distracted between the love of 
Petrarch and of his country. Yet he modestly 
pleads that many of the local inconveniences of 
Avignon are now removed; and many of the vices 
against which the poct declaims had been imported 
with the Roman court by the strangers of Italy 
(tom. i. p. 23-28), 

82. The comtat Venaissin was ceded to the 
popes in 1273 by Philip I1., king of France, after 
he had inherited the dominions of the count of 
Toulouse. Forty years before, the heresy of Count 
Raymond had given them a pretence of seizure, 
and they derived some obscure claim from the 
eleventh century to some lands citra Rhodanum 
(Valesii Notitia Galliaruim, p. 459, 610; Longuc- 
ruc, Description de la France, tom. i. p. 376-381). 

83. If a possession of four centuries were not 
itself a title, such objection might annul the bar- 
gain; but the purchase-moncy must be refunded, 
for indeed it was paid. Civitatem Avenionem emit 
- +. per ejusmodi venditionem pecuniAé redun- 
dates, etc. (iida. Vita Clement. VI. in Baluz. tom. 
i, p. 272; Muratori, Script. tom. iii. P. ii. p. 565). 
The only temptation for Jane and her second hus- 
band was ready moncy, and without it they could 
not have returned to the throne of Naples. 

84. Clement V. immediately promoted ten car- 
dinals, nine French apd one English (Vita, ivta, 
p. 63, et Baluz. p. 625, etc.). In 1331 the pope re- 
fused two candidates recommended by the king of 
France, quod xx. cardinales, de quibus xvii. de 
regno Francia originem traxisse noscuntur in 
memorato collegio existant (Thomassin, Discipline 
de |’Eglise, tom. i. p. 1281). 

85. Our primitive account is from Cardinal 
James Caictan (Maxima Biblioth. Patrum, tom. 
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xxv.); and I am at a loss to determine whether the 
nephew of Boniface VIII. be a fool or a knave: the 
uncle is a much clearer character. 

86. See John Villani (1. viii. c. 36) in the twelfth, 
and the Chronicon Astense in the eleventh volume 
(p. 191, 192) of Muratori’s Collection. Papa in- 
numerabilem pecuniam ab cisdem accepit, nam 
duo clerici, cum rastris, etc. 

87. The two bulls of Boniface VIII. and Clem- 
ent VI. are inserted in the Corpus Juris Canonici 
(Extravagant. Commun. I. v. tit. ix. c. 1, 2). 

88. ‘The sabbatic years and jubilees of the Mo- 
saic law (Car. Sigon. de Republica Hebrzorum, 
Opp. tom. iv. I. iii. c. 14, 15, p. 151, 152), the sus- 
pension of all care and labour, the periodical re- 
lease of lands, debts, servitude, etc., may seem a 
noble idea, but the execution would be impracti- 
cable in a profane republic; and I should he glad to 
learn that this ruinous festival was observed by the 
Jewish people. 

8g. See the Chronicle of Matteo Villani (1. i. c. 
56) in the fourteenth volume of Muratori, and the 
Mémoires sur la Vie de Pétrarque, tom. iii. p. 
75-89. 

go. The subject is exhausted by M. Chais, a 
French minister at the Hague, in his Lettres His- 
toriques ct Dogmatiques sur les Jubilés et Ics In- 
dulgenres: la Haye, 1751, 3 vols. in 12mo; an 
elaborate and pleasing work, had not the author 
preferred the character of a polemic to that of a 
philosopher. 

g1. Muratori (Dissert. xlvii.) alleges the Annals 
of Florence, Padua, Genoa, etc., the analogy of 
the rest, the evidence of Otho of Frisingen (de 
Gest. Fred. I. 1. ii.c. 13), and the submission of the 
marquis of Este. 

g2. As carly as the year 824 the emperor Lo- 
thaire I. found it expedient to interrogate the 
Roman people, to learn from each individual by 
what national law he chose to be governed (Mura- 
tori, Dissert. xxii.). 

93. Petrarch attacks these foreigners, the tyrants 
of Rome, in a declamation or cpistle, full of bold 
truths and absurd pedantry, in which he applies 
the maxims and even prejudices of the old republic 
to the state of the fourteenth century (Mémoires, 
tom. ili. p. 157-169). 

94. The origin and adventures of this Jewish 
family are noticed by Pagi (Critica, tom. iv. p. 
435, A.D. 1124, No. 3, 4), who draws his informa- 
tion from the Chronographus Maurigniacensis, 
and Arnulphus Sagiensis de Schismate (in Mura- 
tori, Script. Ital. tom. iii. P. i. p. 423-432). Phe 
fact must in some degree be true; yet [ could wish 
that it had been coolly related before it was turned 
into a reproach against the antipope. 

95. Muratori has given two dissertations (xli. 
and xlii.) to the names, surnames, and families of 
Italy. Some nobles, who glory in their domestic 
fables, may be offended with his firm and temper- 
ate criticism; yct surcly some ounces of pure gold 
are of more value than many pounds of base metal. 
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96. The cardinal of St. George, in his poetical, 
or rather metrical, history of the election and coro- 
nation of Boniface VIII. (Muratori, Script. Ital. 
tom. ili. P. i. p. 641, etc.), describes the state and 
families of Rome at the coronation of Boniface 
VIII. (a.p. 1295):— 
Interea titulis redimiti sanguine et armis 
Iilustresque viri Romana a stirpe trahentes 
Nomen in emeritos tant virtutis honores 
Intulerant sese medios festumque colebant 
Aurata fulgentes tog4 sociante catervA. 
Ex ipsis devota domus prixstantis ab Ursd 
Ecclesiz, vultumque gerens demissius altum 
Festa Columna jocis, necnon Sabellia mitis, 
Stephanides senior, Comites, Annbalica proles, 
Przefectusque urbis magnum sine viribus 
nomen. 
(1. ii. c. 5, 100, p. 647, 648.) 
The ancient statutes of Rome (I. iii. c. 59, p. 174, 
175) distinguish eleven families of barons, who are 
obliged to swear in concilio communi, before the 
senator, that they would not harbour or protect 
any malefactors, outlaws, etc.—a feeble security ! 

97. It isa pity that the Colonna themselves have 
not favoured the world with a complete and crit- 
ical history of their illustrious house. I adhere to 
Muratori (Dissert. xlii. tom. ii. p. 647, 648). 

g8. Pandulph. Pisan. in Vit. Paschal. II. in 
Muratori, Script. Ital. tom. iii. P. i. p. 335. The 
family has still great possessions in the Campagna 
of Rome; but they have alienated to the Rospighiosi 
this original fief of Colonna (Eschinard, p. 258, 
259). 

99. Te longinqua dedit tellus et pascua Rheni, 
says Petrarch; and in 1417 a duke of Guelders and 
Juhers acknowledges (Lenfant, Hist. du Concile 
de Constance, tom. ii. p. 539) his descent from the 
ancestors of Martin V. (Otho Colonna): but the 
royal author of the Memoirs of Brandenburg ob- 
serves that the sceptre in his arms has been con- 
founded with the column. ‘To maintain the Ro- 
man origin of the Colonna it was ingeniously sup- 
posed (Diario di Monaldeschi, in the Script. Ital. 
tom. xii. p. 533) that a cousin of the emperor Nero 
escaped from the city and founded Mentz in 
Germany. 

100. | cannot overlook the Roman triumph or 
ovation of Marco Antonio Colonna, who had com- 
manded the pope’s galleys at the naval victory of 
Lepanto (lhuan. Hist. 1. 7, tom. iii. p. 55, 563 
Murcet. Oratio x. Opp. i. p. 180-190). 

101. Muratori, Annali d'Italia, tom. x. p. 216, 
220. 

102. Petrarch’s attachment to the Colonna has 
authorised the abbé de Sade to expatiate on the 
state of the family in the fourteenth century, the 
persecution of Boniface VIII., the character of 
Stephen and his sons, their quarrels with the Ur- 
sini, etc. (Mémoires sur Pétrarque, tom. i. p. 98- 
110, 146-148, 174-176, 222-230, 275-280.) His 
criticism often rectifies the hearsay stories of Vil- 
lani, and the errors of the less diligent moderns, I 
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understand the branch of Stephen to be now 
extinct. 

103. Alexander IIT. had declared the Colonna 
who adhered to the emperor Frederic I. incapable 
of holding any ecclesiastical benefice (Villani, I. v. 
c. 1); and the last stains of annual excommunica- 
tion were purified by Sixtus V. (Vita di Sisto V. 
tom. iii. p. 416). Treason, sacrilege, and pro- 
scription are often the best titles of ancient 
nobility. 

104. Vallis te proxima misit, 
Appenninigenz qua prata virentia sylvz 
Spoletana metunt armenta gregesque 

protervi. 
Monaldeschi (tom. xii. Script. Ital. p. 533) gives 
the Ursini a French origin which may be remotely 
truc. 

105. In the metrical life of Celestin V. by the 
Cardinal of St. George (Muratori, tom. iii. P. i. p. 
613, etc.) we find a luminous and not inelegant 
passage (I. i. c. 3, p. 203, etc.):— 

——genuit quem nobilis Ursa (Ursi?) 

Progenies, Romana domus, veterataque mag- 

nis 

Fascibus in clero, pompasque experta senatiis, 

Bellorumque manu grandi stipata parentum 
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Cardineos apices necnon fastigia dudum 
Papatiis iterata tenens. 
Muratori (Dissert. xlii. tom. iii.) observes that the 
first Ursini pontificate of Celestin III. was un- 
known: he is inclined to read Ursi progenies. 

106. Filii Ursi, quondam Ccelestini papz ne- 
potes, de bonis ecclesia Romane ditati (Vit. In- 
nocent. III. in Muratori, Script. tom. iii. P.I.). The 
partial prodigality of Nicholas III. is more con- 
spicuous in Villani and Muratori. Yet the Ursini 
would disdain the nephews of a modern pope. 

107. In his fifty-first Dissertation on the Italian 
Antiquities Muratori explains the factions of the 
Guelphs and Ghibelines. 

108. Petrarch (tom. i. p. 222-230) has cele- 
brated this victory according to the Colonna; but 
two contemporaries, a Florentine (Giovanni Vil- 
lani 1. x. c. 220) and a Roman (Ludovico Monal- 
deschi, p. 533, 534), are less favourable to their 
arms. 

109. The Abbé de Sade (tom. i. Notes, p. 61-66) 
has applied the sixth Canzone of Petrarch, Spirto 
Genil, etc., to Stephen Colonna the younger:— 

Orst, lupi, leoni, aquile ¢ scrpi 

Ad una gran marmorea colonna 

Fanno noja sovente e a se danno. 


Chapter LXX 


1, The Mémoires sur la Vie de Francois Pé- 
trarque (Amsterdam, 1764, 1767, 3 vols. in 4to) 
form a copious, original, and entertaining work, a 
labour of love, composed from the accurate study 
of Petrarch and his contemporarics; but the hero 
is too often lost in the general history of the age, 
and the author too often languishes in the affecta- 
tion of politeness and gallantry. In the preface to 
his first voluine he enumerates and weighs twenty 
Italian biographers, who have professedly treated 
of the same subject. 

2. The allegorical interpretation prevailed in 
the fifteenth century; but the wise commentators 
were not agreed whether they should understand, 
by Laura, religion, or virtue, or the blessed Virgin, 
or . See the prefaces to the first and sccond 
volume. 

g. Laure de Noves, born about the year 1307, 
was married in January, 1325, to Hugues de Sade, 
a noble citizen of Avignon, whose jealousy was not 
the effect of love, since he married a second wife 
within seven months of her death, which happened 
the 6th of April, 1348, precisely one-and-twenty 
years after Petrarch had scen and loved her. 

4. Corpus crebris partubus exhaustum: from 
one of these is issued, in the tenth degree, the abbé 
de Sade, the fond and grateful biographer of Pe- 
trarch; and this domestic motive most probably 
suggested the idea of his work, and urged him to 
inquire into every circumstance that could affect 
the history and character of his grandmother (see 


particularly tom. i. p. 122-133, notes, p. 7-58; 
tom. ii. p. 455-495, not. p. 76 82). 

5. Vaucluse, so familiar to our English travellers, 
is described from the writings of Pctrarch, and the 
local knowledge of his biographer (Mémonres, 
tom. i. p. 340-359). It was, in truth, the retreat of 
a hermit; and the moderns are much mistaken if 
they place Laura and a happy lover in the grotto, 

6. Of 1250 pages, in a close print, at Basil in the 
sixteenth century, but without the date of the 
year. The abbé de Sade calls aloud for a new edi- 
tion of Petratch’s Latin woiks; but I much doubt 
whether it would redound to the profit of the book- 
seller or the amusement of the public. 

47. Consult Selden’s ‘Litles of Honour, in his 
works (vol. 1ii. p. 457-466). A hundred years before 
Petrarch, St. Francis received the visit of a poct 
qui ab imperatore fuerat coronatus et exinde rex 
versuum dictus. 

8. From Augustus to Louis the muse has too 
often been false and venal; but I much doubt 
whether any age or court can produce a similar 
establishment of a stipendiary poct, who, in every 
reign and at all events, is bound to furnish twice 
a-year a measure of praise and verse, such as may 
be sung in the chapel, and, I believe, in the pres- 
ence, of the sovercign. I speak the more freely, as 
the best time for abolishing this ridiculous custom 
is while the prince is a man of virtue, and the poet 
a man of genius. 

g. Isocrates (in Panegyrico, tom. i. p. 116, 117, 
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edit. Battie, Cantab. 1729) claims for his native 
Athens the glory of first instituting and recom- 
mending the é\dvas--xal ra G0\aq peycora—pi 
pévov raxous Kal pwopuns, GAA xal Adywr cal yudpuns. 
‘The example of the Panathenza was imitated at 
Delphi; but the Olympic games were ignorant of 
a musical crown, till it was extorted by the vain 
tyranny of Nero (Sueton. in Nerone, c. 23; Phil- 
ostrat. apud Casaubon ad locum; Dion Cassius, 
or Xiphilin, 1. lxiii. [c. 9, 20] p. 1032, 1041; 
Potter’s Greek Antiquities. vol. i. p. 445, 450). 

10. ‘The Capitoline games (certamen quinquen- 
nale, musicum, equestre, gymnicum) were instituted 
by Domitian (Sueton. c. 4) in the year of Christ 86 
(Censorin. de Die Natali, c. 18, p. 100, edit. Hav- 
ercamp.), and were not abolished in the fourth 
century (Ausonius de Professoribus Burdegal. V.). 
If the crown were given to superior merit, the ex- 
clusion of Statius (Capitolia nostra inficiata lyrz, 
Silv. 1. iii. v. 31) may do honour to the games of 
the Capitol; but the Latin poets who lived be- 
fore Domitian were crowned only in the public 
opinion. 

11. Petrarch and the senators of Rome were ig- 
norant that the laurel was not the Capitoline, but 
the Delphic, crown (Plin. Hist. Natur. xv. 39; 
Hist. Critique de la République des Lettres, tom. 
i, p. 150-220). ‘The victors in the Capitol were 
crowned with a garland of oak-lcaves (Martial, I. 
iv. epigram 54). 

12. ‘The pious grandson of Laura has laboured, 
and not without success, to vindicate her immac- 
ulate chastity against the censures of the grave and 
the snecrs of the profane (tom. ii. notes, p. 76-82). 

13. The whole process of Petrarch’s coronation 
is accuratcly described by the abbé de Sade (tom. 
i. p. 425-435; tom. ii. p. 1-6, notes, p. 1-13) from 
his own writings, and the Roman diary of Ludo- 
vico Monaldeschi, without mixing in this authentic 
narrative the more recent fables of Sannuccio Del- 
bene. 

14. The original act is printed among the Piéces 
Justificatives in the Mémoires sur Pétrarque, tom. 
ili. p. 50-53. 

15. lo find the proofs of his enthusiasm for 
Rome, I need only request that the reader would 
open, by chance, either Petrarch or his French 
biographer. ‘lhe latter has described the poet’s 
first visit to Rome (tom. i. p. 323-335). But, in the 
place of much idle rhetoric and morality, Petrarch 
might have amused the present and future age 
with an origina] account of the city and his coro- 
Nation. 

16. It has been treated by the pen of a Jesuit, 
the P. du Cerceau, whose posthumous work (Con- 
juration de Nicolas Gabrini, dit de Rienzi, Tyran 
de Rome, en 1347) was published at Paris, 1748, 
in 12mo. I am indebted to him for some facts and 
documents in John Hocsemius, canon of Liege, a 
contemporary historian (Fabricius, Biblioth. Lat. 
med. Avi, tom. iii. p. 273; tom. iv. p. 85). 

17. The abbé de Sade, who so frecly expatiates 
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on the history of the fourteenth century, might 
treat, as his proper subject, a revolution in which 
the heart of Petrarch was so deeply engaged (Mé- 
moires, tom. ii. p. 50, 51, 320-417, notes, p. '70- 
76; tom. iii. p. 221-243, 366-375). Not an idea or 
a fact in the writings of Petrarch has probably 
escaped him. 

18. Giovanni Villani, l. xii. c. 89, 104, in Mura- 
tori, Rerum Italicarum Scriptores, tom. xiii. p. 
969, 970, 981-983. 

19. In his third volume of Italian Antiquities 
(p. 249-548) Muratori has inserted the Fragmenta 
Historie Romanz ab Anno 1327 usque ad Annum 
1354, in the original dialect of Rome or Naples in 
the fourteenth century, and a Latin version for the 
benefit of strangers. It contains the most particular 
and authentic life of Cola (Nicholas) di Rienzi, 
which had been printed at Bracciano, 1627, in 4to, 
under the name of ‘Tomaso Fortifiocca, who is only 
mentioned in this work as having been punished 
by the tribune for forgery. Human nature is 
scarcely capable of such sublime or stupid im- 
partiality; but whosoever is the author of these 
Fragments, he wrote on the spot and at the time, 
and paints, without design or art, the manners of 
Rome and the character of the tribune. 

20. The first and splendid period of Rienzi, his 
tribunitian government, is contained in the eight- 
eenth chapter of the Fragments (p. 399-479), 
which, in the new division, forms the second book 
of the history in thirty-eight smaller chapters or 
sections. 

21. The reader may be pleased with a specimen 
of the original idiom: Fo da soa juventutine nutri- 
cato di latte de eloquentia, bono gramatico, meg- 
liore rettuorico, autorista bravo. Deh como et 
quanto era veloce leitore! moito usava ‘Tito Livio, 
Seneca, et Tullio, et Balerio Massimo, moito li 
dilettava le magnificientie di Julio Cesare raccon- 
tare. Tutta la die se speculava neg!’ intagli di 
marino lequali iaccio intorno Roma. Non era altri 
che esso, che sapesse Iejere li antichi patafhi. Tutte 
scritture antiche vulgarizzava; quesse fiure di mar- 
mo justamente interpretava. Oh come spesso di- 
ceva, “Dove suono quclli buoni Romani? dove ene 
loro somma justitia? poleramme trovare in tempo 
che quessi fiuriano!” 

22, Petrarch compares the jealousy of the Ro- 
mans with the easy temper of the husbands of 
Avignon (Mémoires, tom. i. p. 330). 

23. The fragments of the Lex regia may be found 
in the Inscriptions of Gruter, tom. i. p. 242, and at 
the end of the Tacitus of Ernesti, with some 
learned notes of the editor, tom. ii. 

24. I cannot overlook a stupendous and laugh- 
able blunder of Rienzi. ‘The Lex regia empowers 
Vespasian to enlarge the Pomcrrium, a word fa- 
miliar to every antiquary. It was not so to the 
tribune; he confounds it with pomarium, an or- 
chard, translates lo Jardino de Roma cioene Italia, 
and is copied by the less excusable ignorance of 
the Latin translator (p. 406) and the French his- 
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torian (p. 33). Even the learning of Muratori has 
slumbcred over the passage. 

25. Priori (Bruéo) tamen similior, juvenis uter- 
que, longe ingenio quam cujus simulationem in- 
duerat, ut sub hoc obtentt liberator ille P. R. 
aperirctur tempore suo. ... Ile regibus, hic ty- 
rannis contemptus (Opp. p. 536). 

26. In one MS. I read (I. ii. c. 4, p. 409) per- 
fumante quatro soll:; in another, quatro fiortni—an 
important variety, since the florin was worth ten 
Roman solidi (Muratori, dissert. xxviii.). The for- 
mer reading would give us a population of 25,000, 
the latter of 250,000, families; and I much fear that 
the former is more consistent with the decay of 
Rome and her territory. 

27. Hocsemius, p. 398, apud du Cerceau, Hist. 
de Rienzi, p. 194. The fifteen tribunitian laws may 
be found in the Roman historian (whom for brevity 
I shall name) Fortifiocea, Ll. ii. c. 4. 

28. Fortifiocca, |. ii. c. «1. From the account of 
this shipwreck we learn some circumstances of the 
trade and navigation of the age. 1. The ship was 
built and freighted at Naples for the ports of Mar- 
seilles and Avignon. 2. The sailors were of Naples 
and the isle of Ginaria, less skilful than those of 
Sicily and Genoa. 3. ‘The navigation from Mar- 
scilles was a coasting voyage to the mouth of the 
Tiber, where they took shelter in a storm; but, 
instead of finding the current, unfortunatcly ran 
on a shoal: the vessel was stranded, the mariners 
escaped. 4. The cargo, which was pillaged, con- 
sisted of the revenue of Provence for the royal 
treasury, many bags of pepper and cinnamon, and 
bales of French cloth, to the value of 20,000 florins: 
a rich prize. 

2g. It was thus that Oliver Cromwell’s old ac- 
quaintance, who remembered his vulgar and un- 
gracious entrance into the House of Commons, 
were astonished at the case and mafesty of the Pro- 
tector on his throne (see Harris’s Life of Cromwell, 
p. 27-34, from Clarendon, Warwick, Whitelocke, 
Waller, etc.). The consciousness of merit and 
power will sometimes elevate the manners to the 
station. 

30. See the causes, circumstances, and effects of 
the death of Andrew, in Giannone (tom. iii. I. 
xxiii. p. 220-229), and the Life of Petrarch (Mé- 
moires, tom. ii. p. 143-148, 245-250, 375-379, 
notes, p. 21-37). The abbé de Sade wishes to ex- 
tenuate her guilt. 

31. The advocate who pleaded against Jane 
could add nothing to the logical force and brevity 
of his master’s epistle. Johanna! inordinata vita 
pracedens, retentio potestatie in regno, neglecta 
vindicta, vir alter susceptus, et excusatio subsc- 
quens, necis viri tui te probant fuisse participem et 
consortem. Janc of Naples and Mary of Scotland 
have a singular conformity. 

32. See the Epistola Hortatoria de Capessenda 
Republica, from Petrarch to Nicholas Rienzi (Opp. 
P. 5357-540), and the fifth cclogue or pastoral, a 
perpetual and obscure allegory. 
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33. In his Roman Questions, Plutarch ([c. 81] 
Opuscul. tom. i. p. 505, 506, edit. Grarc. Hen. 
Steph.) states, on the most constitutional prin- 
ciples, the simple greatness of the tribunes, who 
were not properly magistrates, but a check on 
magistracy. It was their duty and interest dyo:00- 
aGat cal oxnuart Kai cpod7j cai dcalrpn rols émervyxa- 
vouct Tov wokirGy .... katawareioda det (a saying 
of C. Curio) xai 2%) cepvdv elvar rij twee unite dvempé- 
codov.. . daw 6¢ wadAdov Exrarewvovrat T@ cwpuart, TO 
colrw waddov abtera 77 Suvdye, etc. Rienzi, and 
Petrarch himself, were incapable perhaps of read- 
ing a Greek philosopher; but they might have im- 
bibed the same modest doctrines from their fa- 
vourite Latins, Livy and Valerius Maximus. 

34. I could not express in English the forcible, 
though barbarous, title of <elator Italiz, which 
Rienzi assumed. 

35. Era bell’ homo (I. ii. c. 1, p. 399). It is re- 
markablie that the riso sarcastico of the Bracciano 
edition is wanting in the Roman MS. from which 
Muratori has given the text. In his second reign, 
when he is painted almost as a monster, Rienzi 
travea una ventresca tonna trionfale, a modo de 
uno Abbate Asiano, or Asinino (I. iii. c. 18, p. 
523). 

36. Strange as it may seem, this festival was not 
without a precedent, In the year 1327, two barons, 
a Colonna and an Ursini, the usual balance, were 
created knights by the Roman people: their bath 
was of rose-water, their beds were decked with 
roval magnificence, and they were served at St. 
Maria of Araceli in the Capitol by the twenty- 
eight duont huomine. Vhey afterwards received from 
Robert king of Naples the sword of chivalry (Hist. 
Rom. |. i. c. 2, p. 259). 

37. All parties beheved in the leprosy and bath 
of Constantine (Petrarch, Epist. Famil. vi. 2), and 
Rienzi justified his own conduct bv observing to 
the court of Avignon, that a vase which had been 
used by a pagan could not be profaned by a pious 
Christian. Yct this crime is specified in the bull of 
excommunication (Hocsemius, apud du Cerceau, 
p. 189, 190). 

38. This verbal summons of Pope Clement VL., 
which rests on the authority of the Roman his- 
torian and a Vatican MS., is disputed by the biog- 
rapher of Petrarch (tom. ii. not. p. 70-76) with 
arguments rather of decency than of weight. ‘The 
court of Avignon might not choose to agitate this 
delicate question. 

39. ‘he summons of the two rival emperors, a 
monument of freedom and folly, is extant in Hoc- 
semius (Cerceau, p. 163-166). 

40. It is singular that the Roman historian 
should have overlooked this sevenfold coronation, 
which is sufficiently proved by internal evidence, 
and the testimony of Hocsemius, and even of 
Rienzi (Cergeau, p. 167-170, 229). 

41. Puoi se faceva stare denante a se, mentre 
sedeva, li baroni tutti in piedi ritti co le vraccia 
piecate, e co li capucci tratti. Deh como stavano 
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paurosi! (Hist. Rom. 1. it, c. 20, p. 439.) He saw 
them, and we sce them. 

42. The original letter, in which Rienzi justifies 
his treatment of the Colonna (Hocsemius, apud 
Du Cergeau, p. 222-229), displays, in genuine 
colours, the mixture of the knave and the mad- 
man, 

43. Rienzi, in the above-mentioned letter, as- 
cribes to St. Martin the tribune, Boniface VIII. 
the enemy of Colonna, himself, and the Roman 
people, the glory of the day, which Villani likewise 
(1. xii. c. 104) describes as a regular battle. The 
disorderly skirmish, the flight of the Romans, and 
the cowardice of Rienzi, are painted in the simple 
and minute narrative of Fortifiocca, or the anon- 
ymous citizen (I. ii. c. 34-937). 

44. In describing the fall of the Colonna, I speak 
only of the family of Stephen the elder, who is often 
confounded by the P. du Cergeau with his son. 
That family was extinguished, but the house has 
been perpetuated in the collateral branches, of 
which I have not a very accurate knowledge. 
Circumspice (says Petrarch) familix tux statum. 
Columniensium domos: solito pauciores habcat 
columnas. Quid ad rem? modo fundamentum sta- 
bile, solidumque permaneat. 

45. The convent of St. Silvester was founded, 
endov. cd, and protected by the Colonna cardinals, 
for the daughters of the family who embraced a 
monastic life, and who, in the year 1318, were 
twelve in number. The others were allowed to 
marry with their kinsmen in the fourth degrce, 
and the dispensation was justified by the small 
number and close alliances of the noble families of 
Rome (Mémoires sur Pétrarque, tom. i. p. 110, 
tom. ii. p. 401). 

46, Petrarch wrote a stiff and pedantic letter of 
consolation (I'am. |]. vii. epist. 13, p. 682, 683). 
‘The friend was lost in the patriot. Nulla toto o1 be 
principum familia carior; carior tamen respublica, 
carior Roma, carior Italia. 

Je rends gréces aux Dieux de n’étre pas 
Romain. 

47. This council and opposition is obscurely 
mentioned by Pollistore, a contemporary writer, 
who has preserved some curious and original facts. 
(Rer. Italicarum, tom. xxv. c. 31, p. 798-804). 

48. The bricfs and bulls of Clement VI. against 
Rienzi are translated by the P. du Cerceau (p. 
196, 232) from the ecclesiastical Annals of Oder- 
icus Raynaldus (a.p. 1347, No. 15, 17, 21, etc.), 
who found them in the archives of the Vatican. 

49. Matteo Villani describes the origin, char- 
acter, and death of this count of Minorbino, a man 
da natura inconstante e senza fede, whose grand- 
father, a crafty notary, was enriched and ennobled 
by the spoils of the Saracens of Nocera (I. vii. ¢. 
102, 103). See his imprisonment, and the efforts of 
Petrarch, tom. li. p. 149-151. 

50. The troubles of Rome, from the departure 
to the return of Rienzi, are related by Matteo Vil- 
jani (L ii. ¢. 47, L. iii. c. 33, 57, 78) and Thomas 
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Fortifiocca (1. iii. c. 1-4). I have slightly passed 
over these secondary characters, who imitated the 
original tribune. 

51. These visions, of which the friends and ene- 
mies of Rienzi seem alike ignorant, are surely mag- 
nified by the zeal of Pollistore, a Dominican in- 
quisitor (Rer. Ital. tom. xxv. c. 36, p. 819). Had 
the tribune taught that Christ was succeeded by 
the Holy Ghost, that the tyranny of the pope would 
be abolished, he might have been convicted of 
heresy and treason, without offending the Roman 
people. : 

52. The astonishment, the envy almost, of Pe- 
trarch, is a proof, if not of the truth of this incred- 
ible fact, at least of his own veracity. ‘The abbé de 
Sade (Mémoires, tom. iii. p. 242) quotes the sixth 
epistle of the thirteenth book of Petrarch, but it is 
of the royal MS. which he consulted, and not of 
the ordinary Basil edition (p. 920). 

53. AUgidius, or Giles Albornoz, a noble Span- 
iard, archbishop of ‘I oledo, and cardinal] legate in 
Italy (A.D. 1353-1367), restored, by his arms and 
counscls, the temporal dominion of the popes. His 
life has been separately written by Sepulveda; but 
Dryden could not reasonably suppose that his 
name, or that of Wolsey, had reached the cars of 
the Mufti in Don Sebastian. 

54. From Matteo Villani and Fortifiocca, the P. 
du Cerceau (p. 344-394) has extracted the life and 
death of the Chevalier Montreal, the life of a rob- 
ber and the death of a hero. At the head of a free 
company, the first that desolated Italy, he became 
rich and formidable: he had money in all the 
banks—60,000 ducats in Padua alone. 

55. The exile, second government, and death of 
Rienzi, are minutely related by the anonymous 
Roman, who appears neither his friend nor his 
enemy (I. ili. c. 12-25). Petrarch, who loved the 
tribune, was indifferent to the fate of the senator. 

56. The hopes and the disappointment of Pe- 
trarch are agreeably described in his own words 
by the French biographer (Mémoires, tom. iii. p. 
375-413); but the deep, though secret, wound was 
the coronation of Zanubi, the poet laureat, by 
Charles IV. 

57. See, in his accurate and amusing biographer, 
the application of Petrarch and Rome to Benedict 
XII. in the year 1334 (Mémoires, tom. i. p. 261- 
265), to Clement VI. in 1342 (tom. ii. p. 45-47), 
and to Urban V. in 1366 (tom. iii. p. 677-691): 
his praise (p. 711-715) and excuse (p. 771) of the 
last of these pontiffs. His angry controversy on the 
respective merits of France and Italy may be 
found Opp. p. 1068-1085. 

58. Squalida sed quoniam facies, neglectaque 

culta 
Czesaries; multisque malis lassata senectus 
Eripuit solitam effigiem:; vetus accipe 
nomen; 
Roma vocor. (Carm. 1. ii. p. 77.) 
He spins this allegory beyond all measure or pa- 
tience. The Epistles to Urban V. in prose are more 
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simple and persuasive (Senilium, 1. vii. p. 811- 
827; 1. ix. epist. i. p. 844-854). 

59. I have not leisure to expatiate on the legends 
of St. Bridget or St. Catherine, the last of which 
might furnish some amusing stories. Their effect 
on the mind of Gregory XI. is attested by the last 
solemn words of the dying pope, who admonished 
the assistants, ut caverant ab hominibus, sive 
viris, sive mulieribus, sub specie religionis loquen- 
tibus visiones sui capitis, quia per tales ipse seduc- 
tus, etc. (Baluz. Not. ad Vit. Pap. Avenionensium, 
tom. i. p. 1223). 

6o. This predatory expedition is related by 
Froissard (Chronique, tom. i. p. 230), and in the 
Life of Du Guesclin (Collection Générale des Mé- 
moires Historiques, tom. iv. c. 16, p. 107-113). As 
early as the year 1361 the court of Avignon had 
been molested by similar freebooters, who after- 
wards passed the Alps (Mémoires sur Pétrarque, 
tom. ili. p. 563-569). 

61. Fleury alleges, from the annals of Odericus 
Raynaldus, the original treaty which was signed 
the 21st of December, 1376, between Gregory XI. 
and the Romans (Hist. Eccles. tom. xx. p. 275). 

62. The first crown or regnum (Ducange, Gloss. 
Latin. tom. v. p. 701) on the episcopal mitre of the 
popes is ascribed to the gift of Constantine, or 
Clovis. The second was added by Boniface VIII, 
as the emblem not only of a spiritual, but of a tem- 
poral kingdom. The three states of the church are 
represented by the triple crown, which was intro- 
duced by John XXII. or Benedict XIT. (Mémoires 
sur Pétrarque, tom. i. p. 258, 259). 

63. Baluze (Not. ad Pap. Avenion. tom. i. p. 
1194, 1195) produces the original evidence which 
attests the threats of the Roman ambassadors, and 
the resignation of the abbot of Mount Cassin, qui, 
ultro se offerens, respondit se civem Romanum 
esse, et illud vellz quod ipsi vellent. 

64. The return of the popes from Avignon to 
Rome, and their reception by the people, arerelated 
in the original Lives of Urban V. and Gregory XI. 
in Baluze (Vit. Paparum Avenionensium, tom. i. 
p. 363-486) and Muratori (Script. Rer. Italicarum, 
tom. iii. P. i. p. 610-712). In the disputes of the 
schism every circumstance was severely, though 
partially, scrutinised; more especially in the great 
inquest which decided the obedience of Castile, 
and to which Baluze, in his notes, so often and so 
largely appeals from a MS. volume in the Harley 
library (p. 1281, etc.). 

65. Can the death of a good man be esteemed a 
punishment by those who believe in the immor- 
tality of the soul? They betray the instability of 
their faith. Yet as a mere philosopher, I cannot 
agree with the Greeks, dy of Déor pidodow arobvjoxe 
véos (Brunck, Pocta Gnomici, p. 231). See in Her- 
odotus (I. i. c. 31) the moral and pleasing tale of 
the Argive youths. 

66. In the first book of the Histoire du Concile 
dle Pise, M. Lenfant has abridged and compared 
the original narratives of the adherents of Urban 
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and Clement, of the Italians and Germans, the 
French and Spaniards. The latter appear to be the 
most active and loquacious, and every fact and 
word in the original lives of Gregory XI. and 
Clement VII. are supported in the notes of their 
editor Baluze. 

67. The ordinal numbers of the popes seem to 
decide the question against Clement VII. and 
Benedict XIII., who are boldly stigmatised as 
antipopes by the Italians, while the French are 
content with authorities and reasons to plead the 
cause of doubt and toleration (Baluz. in Prefat.). 
It is singular, or rather it is not singular, that 
saints, visions, and miracles should be common to 
both parties. 

68. Baluze strenuously labours (Not. p. 1271- 
1280) to justify the pure and pious motives of 
Charles V., king of France: he rcfused to hear the 
arguments of Urban; but were not the Urbanists 
equally deaf to the reasons of Clement, etc.? 

69. An epistle, or declamation, in the name of 
Edward III. (Baluz. Vit. Pap. Avenion. tom. i. p. 
553) displays the zeal of the English nation against 
the Clementines. Nor was their zeal confined to 
words: the bishop of Norwich led a crusade of 
60,000 bigots beyond sea (Hume’s History, vol. iii. 
P. 57, 58). 

70. Besides the gencral historians, the Diaries of 
Delphinus Gentilis, Peter Antonius, and Stephen 
Infessura, in the great Collection of Muratori, 
represent the state and misfortunes of Rome. 

71. It is supposed by Giannone (tom. ii. p. 292) 
that he styled himself Rex Roma, a title unknown 
to the world since the expulsion of Tarquin. But 
a nearer inspection has justified the reaching of 
Rex Ramz, of Raffa, an obscure kingdom an- 
nexed to the crown of Hungary. 

72. The leading and decisive part which Piance 
assumed in the schism is stated by Peter du Puss 
in a separate history, extracted from authentic 
records, and inserted in the seventh volume of the 
last and best edition of his friend ‘Thuanus (P. \i. 
p. 110-184). 

73. Of this measure, John Gerson, a stout doctor, 
was the author or the champion. ‘The proceedings 
of the university of Paris and the Gallican church 
were often prompted by his advice, and are copi- 
ously displayed in his theological writings, of 
which Le Clerc (Bibhothéque Choisie, tom. x. p. 
1~78) has given a valuable extract. John Gerson 
acted an important part in the councils of Pisa and 
Constance. 

74. Leonardus Brunus Aretinus, one of the re- 
vivers of classic learning in Italy, who, after serving 
many years as secretary in the Roman court, 
retired to the honourable office of chancellor of 
the republic of Florénce (Fabric. Biblioth. medi 
fEvi, tom. i. p. 290). Lenfant has given the version 
of this curious epistle (Concile de Pise, tom. i. p. 
192-195). 

75. I cannot overlook this great national cause, 
which was vigorously maintained by the English 
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ambassadors against those of France. The latter 
contended that Christendom was essentially dis- 
tributed into the four great nations and votes of 
Italy, Germany, France, and Spain; and that the 
lesser kingdoms (such as England, Denmark, 
Portugal, etc.) were comprehended under one or 
other of these great divisions. ‘The English asserted 
that the British islands, of which they were the 
head, should be considered as a fifth and co-ord- 
inate nation, with an equal vote; and every argu- 
ment of truth or fable was introduced to exalt the 
dignity of their country. Including England, Scot- 
land, Wales, the four kingdoms of Ireland, and the 
Orkneys, the British islands are decorated with 
eight royal crowns, and discriminated by four or 
five languages, English, Welsh, Cornish, Scotch, 
Irish, etc. ‘The greater island from north to south 
measures 800 miles, or 40 days’ journey; and Eng- 
land alone contains 32 counties and 52,000 parish 
churches (a bold account!) besides cathedrals, 
colleges, priories, and hospitals. They celebrate 
the mission of St. Joseph of Arimathea, the birth of 
Constantine, and the legatine powers of the two 
primates, without forgetting the testimony of Bar- 
tholemy de Glanville (A.p. 1360), who reckons 
only four Christian kingdoms—1, of Rome; 2, of 
Constantinople; 3, of Ireland, which had been 
transferre J tu the English monarchs; and, 4, of 
Spain. Our countrymen prevailed in the council, 
but the victories of Henry V. added much weight 
to their arguments. The adverse pleadings were 
found at Constance by Sir Robert Wingficld, am- 
bassador from Henry VIII. to the emperor Maxi- 
milian I., and by him printed in 15:7 at Louvain. 
From a Leipsic MS. they are more correctly pub- 
lished in the Collection of Von der Hardt, tom. v.; 
but I have only seen Lenfant’s abstract of these 
acts (Concile de Constance, tom. ii. p. 447, 453; 
etc.). 

6. The histories of the threc successive councils, 
Pisa, Constance, and Basil, have been written with 
a tolerable degree of candour, industry, and ele- 
gance, by a Protestant minister, M. enfant, who 
retired from France to Berlin. They form six vol- 
umes in quarto; and as Basil is the worst, so Con- 
stance is the best, part of the Collection. 

77. See the twenty-seventh Dissertation of the 
Antiquities of Muratori, and the first Instruction 
of the Science des Médailles of the Pére Joubert 
and the Baron de la Bastie. The Metallic History 
of Martin V. and his successors has been com- 
posed by two monks, Moulinet a Frenchman, and 
Bonanni an Italian: but I understand that the first 
part of the series is restored from more recent coins. 

“8, Besides the Lives of Eugenius IV. (Rerum 
Italic. tom, iii. P. i. p. 869, and tom. xxv. p. 256), 
the Diaries of Paul Petroni and Stephen Infessura 
are the best original evidence for the revolt of the 
Romans against Eugenius [V, The former, who 
lived at the time and on the spot, speaks the lan- 
guage of a citizen, equally afraid of priestly and 
popular tyranny. 
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79. The coronation of Frederic III. is described 
by Lenfant (Concile de Basle, tom. ii. p. 276-288) 
from A&neas Sylvius, a spectator and actor in that 
splendid scene. 

80. The oath of fidelity imposed on the emperor 
by the pope is recorded and sanctified in the Clem- 
entines (1. ii. tit. ix.); and Aineas Sylvius, who ob- 
jects to this new demand, could not foresee that in 
a few years he should ascend the throne and im- 
bibe the maxims of Boniface VIII. 

81. Lo senatore di Roma, vestito di brocarto 
con quella beretta, e con quelle maniche, et onna- 
menti di pelle, co’ quali va alle feste di Testaccio e 
Nagone, might escape the eye of AEneas Sylvius, 
but he is viewed with admiration and compla- 
cency by the Roman citizen (Diario di Stephano 
Infessura, p. 1133). 

82. See in the statutes of Rome the senator and 
three judges (1. i. c. 3-14), the conservators (I. i. c. 15, 
16, 17, 1. ili. c. 4), the caporioni (1. i. c. 18, 1. iii. c. 
8), the secret council (1. iii. c. 2), the common council 
(1. iii. c. 3). The title of feuds, defiances, acts of vio- 
lence, etc., is spread through many a chapter (c. 
14-40) of the second book. 

83. Statuta alma Urbis Roma Auctoritate S. D. N. 
Gregortt XIII. Pont. Max. a Senatf Populogue Rom. 
reformata et edita. Roma, 1580, tn folio. The obsolete, 
repugnant statutes of antiquity were confounded 
in five books, and Lucas Pztus, a lawyer and anti- 
quarian, was appointed to act as the modern Tri- 
bonian. Yet I regret the old code, with the rugged 
crust of freedom and barbarism. 

84. In my time (1765), and in M. Grosley’s 
(Observations sur I’ Italie, tom. 1i. p. 361), the sen- 
ator of Rome was M. Bielke, a noble Swede, and a 
proselyte to the Catholic faith. ‘The pope’s right to 
appoint the senator and the conservator is implied, 
rather than afhirmed, in the statutes. 

85. Besides the curious, though concise, narra- 
tive of Machiavel (Istoria Fiorentina, 1. vi. Opere, 
tom. i. p, 210, 211, edit. Londra, 1747, in 4to), the 
Porcarian conspiracy is related in the Diary of 
Stephen Infessura (Rer. Ital. tom. iii. P. ii. p. 
1134, 1135), and in a separate tract by Leo Bap- 
tista Alberti (Rer. Ital. tom. xxv. p. 609-614). It is 
amusing to compare the style and sentiments of 
the courtier and citizen. Facinus profecto quo... 
neque pcriculo horribilius, neque audacia detesta- 
bilius, neque crudelitate tetrius, a quoquam per- 
ditissimo uspiam excogitatum sit. ... Perdette la 
vita quell’ huomo da bene, e amatore dello bene e 
liberta di Roma. 

86. ‘The disorders of Rome, which were much 
inflamed by the partiality of Sixtus IV., are ex- 
posed in the Diaries of two spectators, Stephen 
Infessura and an anonymous citizen. See the 
troubles of the year 1 484, and the death of the pro- 
tonotary Colonna, in tom. iii. P. ii. p. 1083, 1158. 

87. Est toute la terre de l'église troublée pour 
cette partialité (des Colonnes et des Ursins), 
comme nous dirions Luce et Grammont, ou en 
Hollande Houc et Caballan; ct quand ce ne seroit 
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ce différend Ia terre de l’église seroit la plus heu- 
reuse habitation pour les sujets qui soit dans tout 
le monde (car ils ne payent ni tailles ni guéres 
autres choses), et seroient toujours bien conduits 
(car toujours les papes sont sages et bien conscillés); 
mais trés souvent en advient de grands et cruels 
meurtres et pilleries. 

88. By the economy of Sixtus V. the revenuc of 
the ecclesiastical state was raised to two millions 
and a half of Roman crowns (Vita, tom. ii. p. 291- 
296); and so regular was the military establish- 
ment, that in one month Clement VIII. could in- 
vade the duchy of Ferrara with three thousand 
horse and twenty thousand foot (tom. iii. p. 64). 
Since that time (A.D. 1597) the papal arms are 
happily rusted, but the revenue must have gained 
some nominal increase. 

89. More especially by Guicciardiniand Machi- 
avel; in the general history of the former; in the 
Florentine history, the “‘Prince,”’ and the political 
discourses of the latter. These, with their worthy 
successors, Fra-Paolo and Davila, were justly es- 
teemed the first historians of modern languages, 
till, in the present age, Scotland arose to dispute 
the prize with Italy herself. 

go. In the history of the Gothic siege I have 
compared the barbarians with the subjects of 
Charles V (vol. i. p. 1125)—an anticipation which, 
like that of the Tartar conquests, I indulged with 
the less scruple, as I could scarcely hope to reach 
the conclusion of my work. 

gt. The ambitious and feeble hostilities of the 
Caraffa pope, Paul IV., may be seen in ‘Thuanus 
(l. xvi.-xviii.) and Giannone (tom. iv. p. 149- 
163). Those Catholic bigots, Philip II. and the 
duke of Alva, presumed to separate the Roman 
prince from the vicar of Christ; yet the holy char- 
acter, which would have sanctified his victory, was 
decently applied fo protect his defeat. 

g2. This gradual change of manners and expense 
is admirably explained by Dr. Adam Smith 
(Wealth of Nations, Bk. iii, ch. 4), who proves, 
perhaps too severely, that the most salutary efficcts 
have flowed from the meanest and most selfish 
causes. 

93. Mr. Hume (Hist. of England, vol. i. p. 389) 
too hastily concludes that, if the civil and ecclesi- 
astical powers be united in the same person, it is of 
little moment whether he be styled prince or 
prelate, since the temporal character will always 
predominate. 

94. A Protestant may disdain the unworthy 
preference of St. Francis or St. Dominic, but he 
will not rashly condemn the zeal or judgment of 
Sixtus V., who placed the statues of the apostles 
St. Peter and St. Paul on the vacant columns of 
Trajan and Antonine. 

95. A wandering Italian, Gregorio Leti, has 
given the Vita di Sisto Quinto (Amstel. 1721, 
three vols. in 12mo), a copious and amusing work, 
but which does not command our absolutc confi- 
dence. Yet the character of the man, and the prin- 
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cipal facts, are supported by the annals of Spon- 

danus and Muratori (A.D. 1585--1590) and the 

contemporary history of the great Thuanus I. 

Ixxxii. c. 1, 2; 1. Ixxxiv. c. 10; 1. c. c. 8). 

96. ‘These privileged places, the quartiert or fran- 
chises, were adopted from the Roman nobles by 
the forcign ministers. Julius II. had once abolished 
the abominandum et detestandum franchitiarum 
hujusmodi nomen; and after Sixtus V, they again 
revived. I cannot discern cither the justice or mag- 
nanimity of Louis XIV., who, in 1687, sent his 
ambassador, the marquis de Lavardin, to Rome, 
with an armed force of a thousand officers, guards, 
and domestics, to maintain this iniquitous claim, 
and insult Pope Innocent XI. in the heart of his 
capital (Vita di Sisto V. tom. ili. p. 260-278; Mu- 
ratori, Annali d'Italia, tom. xv. p. 494-496; and 
Voltaire, Siécle de Louis XIV. tom. ii. c. 14, p. 
58, 59). 

97. This outrage produced a decree, which was 
inscribed on marble, and placed in the Capitol. It 
is expresscd in a style of manly simplicity and 
freedom: Si quis, sive privatus, sive magistratum 
gerens de collocanda rzo pontifici statua mention- 
em facerce ausit, legiturno S. P. Q. R. decreto in 
perpctuum infamis et publicorum munecrum ex- 
pers esto. MDXC. mense Augusto (Vita di Sisto 
V. tom. iii. p. 469). I believe that this decree is 
still observed, and I know that every monarch who 
deserves a statue should himself impose the pro- 
hibition. 

98. ‘The histories of the church, Italy, and Chris- 
tendom, have contributed to the chapter which I 
now conclude. In the original Lives of the Popes 
we often discover the city and republic of Rome; 
and the events of thefourteenth and fifteenth cen- 
turies are preserved in the rude and domestic 
chronicles which J have carefully inspected, and 
shall recapitulate in the order of time. 

1. Monaldeschi (Ludovici Boncomitis) Fragmenta 
Annalium Roman. (A.D. 1328), in the Scriptores 
Rerum Italicarum of Muratori, tom. xii. p. 
525. N.B. The credit of this fragment is some- 
what hurt by a singular interpolation, in which 
the author relates Ars own death at the age of 115 
ycars. 

2. Fragmenta Historia Romanz (vulgo Thomas 
Fortifioccz), in Romana dialecto vulgari (a.p. 
1327-1354, in Muratori, Antiquitat. medii Avi 
Italie, tom. iii. p. 247-548); the authentic 
groundwork of the history of Rienzi. 

3. Delphini (Gentilis) Diarium Romanum (a.p. 
1370-1410), in the Rerum Italicarum, tom. iii. 
P. ii. p. 846. 

4. Antonii (Petri) Diarium Rom. (A.p. 1404-1417), 
tom. xxiv. p. 969. 

5. Petroni (Pauli) Miscellanea Historica Romana 
(A.D. 1433-1446), tom. xxiv. p. rorr. 

6. Volaterrani ( Jacob.) Diarium Rom. (a.p. 1472- 
1484), tom. xxiii, p. 81. 

7. Anonymi Diarum Urbis Romz (a.p. 1481- 
1492), tom. iii. P. ii. p. 1069. 
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8. Infessure (Stephani) Diarium Romanum (a.p. 

1294, or 1378--1494), tom. iii. P. ii. p. 110g. 
g. Historia Arcana Alexandri VI. sive Excerpta ex 

Diario Joh. Burcardi (A.D. 1492-1503), edita a 

Godefr. Gulielm. Leibnizio, Hanover, 1697, in 

4to. ‘The large and valuable Journal of Burcard 

might be completed from the MSS. in different 
libraries of Italy and France (M. de Fonce- 
magne, in the Mémoires de l’Acad. des Inscrip. 

tom. xvii. p. 597-606). 

Except the last, all these fragments and diaries 
are inserted in the Collections of Muratori, my 
guide and master in the history of Italy. His coun- 
try, and the public, are indebted to him for the 
following works on that subject:—1. Rerum Itali- 
carum Scriptores (A.D. 500-1500), quorum potissima 
pars nunc primum in lucem prodit, etc., twenty-cight 
vols. in folio, Milan, 1723-1738, 1751. A volume 
of chronological and alphabetical tables is still 
wanting as a key to this great work, which is yet in 
a disorderly and defective state. 2. Antsquitates 
Italia medit AZvi, six vols., in folio, Milan, 1738- 
1743, In seventy-five curious dissertations, on the 
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manners, government, religion, etc., of the Italians 
of the darker ages, with a large supplement of 
charters, chronicles, etc. 3. Dissertazioni sopra le 
Antiquita Italiane, three vols. in 4to, Milano, 1751, 
a free version by the author, which may be quoted 
with the same confidence as the Latin text of the 
Antiquities. 4. Annali d’ Italia, eighteen vols. in oc- 
tavo, Milan, 1753-1756, a dry, though accurate 
and useful, abridgment of the history of Italy, from 
the birth of Christ to the middle of the eighteenth 
century. 5. Dell’ Antichita Estense ed Italiane, two 
vols. in folio, Modena, 1717, 1740. In the history 
of this illustrious race, the parent of our Brunswick 
kings, the critic is not seduced by the loyalty or 
gratitude of the subject. In all his works Muratori 
approves himself a diligent and laborious writer, 
who aspires above the prejudices of a Catholic 
priest. He was born in the year 1672, and died in 
the year 1750, after passing near sixty years in the 
libraries of Milan and Modena (Vita del Proposto 
Ludovico Antonio Muratori, by his nephew and 
successor Gian. Francesco Soli Muratori, Venezia, 
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1. [ have already (notes 50 and 51, p. 760, vol. 
ii.) mentioned the age, character, and writings 
of Poggius; and particularly noticed the date 
of this elegant moral lecture on the varieties of 
fortune. 

2. Conscdimus in ipsis Tarpeiz arcis ruinis, pone 
ingens porta cujusdam, ut puto, templi, marmo- 
reum limen, plurimasque passim confractas co- 
lumnas, unde magna ex parte prospectus urbis 
patet (p. 5). 

3. AEneid viil. 97-369. ‘This ancient picture, so 
artfully introduced, and so exquisitely finished, 
must have been highly interesting to an inhab- 
itant of Rome; and our carly studies allow us to 
sympathise in the feelings of a Roman. 

4. Capitolium adeo ... immutatum ut vinex 
in scnatorum subsellia successerint, stercorum ac 
purgamentorum receptaculum factum. Respice ad 
Palatinuin montein .... vasta rudera. . . czeteros 
colles perlustra omnia vacua cedificiis, ruinis vi- 
neisque oppleta conspicies (Poggius de Varictat. 
Fortune, p. 21). 

5. See Poggius, p. 8-22. 

6. Liber de Mirabilibus Rome, cx Registro 
Nicolai Cardinalis de Arragonia, in BibliothecA 
St. Isidori Armario IV. No. 69. ‘This treatise, with 
some short but pertinent notes, has been put:i:shed 
by Montfaucon (Diarium Italicum, p. 283-301), 
who thus delivers his own critical opinion: Scrip- 
tor xiiimi. circiter saculi, ut ibidem notatur; anti- 
quariz rei imprcritus, et, ut ab illo vo, nugis ct 
anilibus fabellis refertus: sed, quia monumenta 
quz iis temporibus Roma supererant pro modulo 
recenset, non parum inde lucis mutuabitur qui 


Romanis antiquitatibus indagandis operam na- 
vabit (p. 283). 

7. The Pére Mabillon (Analecta, tom. iv. p. 
502) has published an anonymous pilerim of the 
ninth century, who, in his visit round the churches 
and holy places of Rome, touches on several build- 
ings, especially porticoes, which had disappeared 
before the thirteenth century. 

8. On the Septizonium, see the Mémoires sur 
Pétrarque (tom. i. p. 325), Donatus (p. 338), and 
Nardini (p. 117, 414). 

g. The age of the pyramids is remote and un- 
known, since Diodorus Siculus (tom. i. I. i. c. 44, 
Pp. 72) is unable to decide whether they were con- 
structed 1000 or 3400 ycars before the clxxx. 
Oly.apiad. Sir John Marsham’s contracted scale 
of the Egyptian dynasties would fix them about 
2000 years before Christ (Canon. Chronicus, p. 

7). 
10. See the speech of Glaucus in the Iliad (vi. 
146). This natural but melancholy image is familiar 
to Homer. 

11. The learning and criticism of M. des Vig- 
noles (Histoire Critique de la République des 
Lettres, tom. viii. p. 74-118; ix. p. 172-187) dates 
the fire of Rome from a.p. 64, July 19, and the 
subsequent persecution of the Christians from No- 
vember 15 of the same year. 

12. Quippe in regiones quatuordecim Roma 
dividitur, quarum quatuo integr:e manebant, tres 
solo tenus dejectz: septem reliquis pauca tectorum 
vestigia supererant, lacera ct semiusta. Among the 
old relics that were irreparably lost, ‘Tacitus enum- 
crates the temple of the Moon of Servius ‘Tullius; 
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the fane and altar consecrated by Evander pre- 
senti Herculi; the temple of Jupiter Stator, a vow 
of Romulus; the palace of Numa; the temple of 
Vesta cum Penatibus populi Romani. He then 
deplores the opes tot victoriis quesite et Gra- 
carum artium decora ... multa que seniores 
meminerant, quz reparari nequibant (Annal. xv. 
49, 41). 

13. A.U.C. 507, repentina subversio ipsius Romz 
prevenit triumphum Romanorum ... diversz 
ignium aquarumque clades pene absumsere urbem. 
Nam Tiberis insolitis auctus imbribus et ultra 
opinionem, vel diuturnitate vel magnitudine re- 
dundans, omnia Romz exdificia in plano posita 
delevit. Diversz qualitates locorum ad unam con- 
vencre perniciem: quoniam et quz segnior inun- 
datio tenuit madefacta dissolvit, et quz cursus 
torrentis invenit impulsa dejecit (Orosius, Hist. 1. 
iv. c. 11, p. 244, edit. Havercamp). Yet we may 
observe that it is the plan and study of the Chris- 
tian apologist to magnify the calamities of the 
pagan world. 

14. Vidimus flavum Tiberim, retortis 
Littore Etrusco violenter undis, 
Ire dejectum monumenta Regis 
Templaque Veste. 
(Horat. Carm. i. 2.) 
If the palace of Numa and temple of Vesta were 
thrown down in Horace’s time, what was consumed 
of those buildings by Nero’s fire could hardly de- 
serve the epithets of vetustissima or incorrupta. 

15. Ad coercendas inundationes alveum ‘Tiberis 
laxavit ac repurgavit, completum olim ruderibus, 
et adificiorum prolapsionibus coarctatum (Sue- 
tonius in Augusto, c. 30). 

16. Tacitus (Annal. i. 79) reports the petitions 
of the different towns of Italy to the senate against 
the measure; and we may applaud the progress of 
reason. On a similar occasion local interests would 
undoubtedly be consulted; but an English House 
of Commons would reject with contempt the argu- 
ments of superstition, “that nature had assigned to 
the rivers their proper coursc,”’ etc. 

17. See the Epoques de la Nature of the elo- 
quent and philosophic Buffon. His picture of 
Guyana, in South America, is that of a new and 
savage land, in which the waters arc abandoned 
to themselves, without being regulated by human 
industry (p. 212, 561, quarto edition). 

18. In his Travels in Italy, Mr. Addison (his 
Works, vol. ii. p. 98, Baskerville’s edition) has ob- 
served this curious and unquestionable fact. 

19. Yet in modern times ghe Tiber has some- 
times damaged the city, and in the years 1530, 
1557, 1598, the Annals of Muratori record three 
mischievous and memorable inundations (tom. 
xiv. p. 268, 429; tom. xv. p. 99, etc.). 

20. I take this opportunity of declaring that, in 
the course of twelve years, I have forgotten, or re- 
nounced, the flight of Odin from Azoph to Swe- 
den, which I never very seriously believed. The 
Goths are apparently Germans; but all beyond 
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Cesar and Tacitus is darkness or fable in the an- 
tiquities of Germany. 

a1. History of the Decline, etc., vol. i. p. 512. 

22. Ibid. vol. i. p. 573. 

23. Ibid. vol. i. p. 641. 

24. Ibid. vol. ii. p. 57. 

25. Ibid. vol. i. p. 460-461. 

a6. Eodem tempore petiit a Phocate principe 
templum, quod appellatur Pantheon, in quo fecit 
ecclesiam Sanctaz Mariza semper Virginis, ct om- 
nium martyrum; in qu4 ccclesiz princeps multa 
bona obtulit (Anastasius vel potius Liber Pontifi- 
calis in Bonifacio IV. in Muratori, Script. Rerum 
Italicarum, tom. iii. P. i. p. 135). According to the 
anonymous writer in Montfaucon, the Pantheon 
had been vowed by Agrippa to Cybele and Nep- 
tune, and was dedicated by Boniface IV. on the 
calends of November to the Virgin, qua est mater 
omnium sanctorum (p. 297, 298). 

27. Flaminius Vacca (apud Montfaucon, p. 
155, 156: his memoir is likewise printed, p. 21, at 
the end of the Roma Antica of Nardini) and sev- 
eral Romans, doctrind graves, were persuaded 
that the Goths buried their tresaures at Rome, and 
bequeathed the secret marks filiis nepotibusque. 
He relates some anecdotes to prove that, in his own 
time, these places were visited and rifled by the 
Transalpine pilgrims, the hcirs of the Gothic con- 
querors. 

28. Omnia qu erant in zre ad ornatum civi- 
tatis deposuit; sed et ecclesiam B. Mariz ad mar- 
tyres quz de tegulis zreis cooperta discooperuit 
(Anast. in Vitalian. p. 141). The base and sacii- 
legious Greek had not even the poor pretence of 
plundering a heathen temple; the Pantheon was 
already a Catholic ¢hurch. 

29. For the spoils of Ravenna (musiva atque 
marmora) sce the original grant of Pope Adrian I. 
to Charlemagne (Codex Carolin. epist. Ixvii. in 
Muratori, Script. Ital. tom. ui. P. ii. p. 223). 

go. I shall quote the authentic testimony of the 
Saxon poet (a.p. 887-89q9), de Rebus gestis Caroli 
Magni, |. v. 437-440, in the Historians of France 
(tom. v. p. 180):— 

Ad que marmoreas prestabat Roma col- 
umnas, 
Quasdam precipuas pulchra Ravenna 
dedit. 
De tam longinquA poterit regione vetustas 
Illius ornatum, Francia, ferre tibi. 
And I shall add, from the chronicle of Sigebert 
(Historians of France, tom. v. p. 378) extruxit 
etiam Aquisgrani bagilicam plurima pulchritu- 
dinis, ad cujus structuram a Roma et Ravenna ' 
columnas et marmora devehi fecit. 

31. I cannot refuse to transcribe a long passage 
of Petrarch (Opp. p. §36, 537) in EpistolA horta- 
torid ad Nicolaum Laurentium; it is so strong and 
full to the point: Nee pudor aut pietas continuit 
quominus impii spoliata Dei templa, occupatas 
arces, opes publicas, regiones urbis, atque honores 
magistratGum inter se divisos; (habeant?) quam un& 
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in re, turbulenti ac seditiosi homines et totius 
reliquie vita consiliis et rationibus discordes, in- 
humani foederis studendA societate convenirent, in 
pontes et mcenia atque immoeritos lapides deszx- 
virent. Denique post vi vel senio collapsa palatia, 
quz quondam ingentes tenucrunt viri, post di- 
ruptos arcus triumphales (unde majores horum 
forsitan corruerunt), de ipsius vetustatis ac pro- 
prize impietatis fragminibus vilem questum turpi 
mercimonio captare non puduit. Itaque nunc, heu 
dolor! heu scelus indignum! de vestris marmoreis 
columnis, de liminibus templorum (ad quz nuper 
ex orbe toto concursus devotissimus fiebat), de 
imaginibus sepulchrorum sub quibus patrum ves- 
trorum venerabilis civis (cis?) crat, ut reliquas 
sileam, desidiosa Neapolis adornatur. Sic paulla- 
tim ruin ipsx deficiunt. Yet king Robert was the 
friend of Petrarch. 

32. Yet Charlemagne washed and swam at Aix- 
la-Chapelle with a hundred of his courtiers (Egin- 
hart, c. 22, p. 108, 109); and Muratori describes, 
as late as the year 814, the public baths which 
were built at Spoleto in Italy (Annali, tom. vi. p. 
416). 

33. See the Annals of Italy, a.p. 988. For this 
and the preceding fact Muratori himself is in- 
debted to the Benedictine history of Pére Mabillon. 

34. Vita di Sisto Quinto, da Gregorio Leti, tom. 
ill, p. 50. 

35. Porticus xdis Concordiz, quam cum pri- 
mum ad urbem accessi vidi fere integram opere 
marmoreo admodum specioso: Romani postmo- 
dum ad calcem xdem totam et porticis partem 
disjectis columnis sunt demoliti (p. 12). The temple 
of Concord was therefore not destroyed by a sedi- 
tion in the thirteenth century, as I have read ina 
MS. treatise del’ Governo civile di Rome, lent me 
formerly at Rome, and ascribed (I believe falsely) 
to the celebrated Gravina. Poggius likewise affirms 
that the sepulchre of Cecilia Metclla was burnt 
for lime (p. 19, 20). 

36. Composed by A&neas Sylvius, afterwards 
Pope Pius II., and published by Mabillon, froma 
MS. of the qucen of Sweden (Muszum Italicum, 
tom. i. p. 97). 

Oblectat me, Roma, tuas spectare ruinas; 
Ex cujus lapsd gloria prisca patet. 
Sed tuus hic populus muris defossa vetustis 
Calcts in obsequiumn marmora dura coquit. 
Impia tercentum si sic gens egerit annos 
Nullum hinc indicium nobilitatis crit. 

37. Vagabamur pariter in ill4 urbe tam magn4; 
que, cum propter spatium vacua videretur, popu- 
lum habct immensum (Opp. p. 605, Epist. Fami- 
liares, ii. 14). 

38. These states of the population of Rome at 
different periods are derived from an ingenious 
treatise of the physician Lancisi, de Romani Celi 
Qualitatibus (p. 122). 

39. All the facts that relate to the towers at 
Rome, and in other free cities of Italy, may be 
found in the laborious and entertaining compila- 
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tion of Muratori, Antiquitates Italie medii vi, 
dissertat. xxvi. (tom. ii. p. 493-496, of the Latin; 
tom. i. p. 446, of the Italian work). 

40. As for instance, Templum Jani nunc dicitur 
turris Centii Frangapanis; et sane Jano impositz 
turris lateritiz conspicua hodieque vestigia super- 
sunt (Montfaucon Diarium Italicum, p. 186). The 
anonymous writer (p. 285) enumerates arcus Titi, 
turris Cartularia; arcus Julii Casaris et Sena- 
torum, turres de Bratis; arcus Antonini, turris de 
Cosectis, etc. 

41. Hadriani molem ... magna ex parte Ro- 
manorum injuria . .. disturbavit: quod certe fun- 
ditus evertissent, si corum manibus pervia, ab- 
sumptis grandibus saxis, reliqua moles exstitisset 
(Poggius de Varietate Fortune, p. 12). 

42. Against the emperor Henry IV. (Muratori, 
Annali d'Italia, tom. ix. p. 147). 

43. I must copy an important passage of Mont- 
faucon: Turris ingens rotunda ... Cecilic Me- 
tellz ... sepulchrum erat, cujus muri tam solidi, 
ut spatium perquam minimum intus vacuum su- 
persit: et Zorre d: Bove dicitur, a boum capitibus 
muro inscriptis. Huic sequiori avo, tempore in- 
testinorum bcllorum, ceu urbecula adjuncta fuit, 
cujus mcenia et turres etiamnum visuntur; ita ut 
sepulchrum Metellz quasi arx oppiduli fuerit. 
Ferventibus in urbe partibus, cum Ursini atque 
Columnenses mutuis cladibus perniciem inferrent 
civitati, in utriusve partis ditionem cederet magni 
momenti crat (p. 142). 

44. See the testimonies of Donatus, Nardini, 
and Montfaucon. In the Savelli palace the re- 
mains of the theatre of Marcellus are still great 
and conspicuous. 

45. James, cardinal of St. George, ad velum 
aureum, in his metrical Life of Pope Celestin V. 
(Muratori, Script. Ital. tom. i. P. iii. p. 621, 1. i. ¢. 
I, ver. 132, etc). 

Hoc dixisse sat est, Romam caruisse Senath 
Mensibus exactis heu sex; belloque vocatum 
(vocatos) 
In scelus, in socios fraternaque vulnera patres; 
Tormentis jecisse viros immania saxa; 
Perfodisse domus trabibus, fecisse ruinas 
Ignibus; incensas turres, obscuraque fumo 
Lumina vicino, quo sit spoliata supellex. 

46. Muratori (Dissertazione sopra le Antiquita 
Italianc, tom. i. p. 427-431) finds that stone bullets 
of two ur three hundred pounds’ weight were not 
uncommon; and they are sometimes computed at 
twelve or cighteen cantar: of Genoa, each cantaro 
weighing 150 pounds. 

47. The sixth law of the Visconti prohibits this 
common and mischievous practice; and strictly 
enjoins that the houses of banished citizens should 
be preserved pro communi utilitate (Gualvaneus 
de la Flamma, in Muratori, Script. Rerum Itali- 
carum, tom. xii. p. 1041). 

48. Petrarch thus addresses his friend, who, 
with shame and tears, had shown him the meenia, 
lacerz specimen miserabile Romz, and declared 
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his own intention of restoring them (Carmina 

Latina, I. ii. epist. Paulo Annibalensi, xii. p. 97, 

). 

- Nec te parva manet servatis fama ruinis 
Quanta quod integrz fuit olim gloria Romz 
Reliquiz testantur adhuc; quas longior «tas 
Frangere non valuit; non vis aut ira cruenti 
Hostis, ab egregiis franguntur civibus, heu! 

heu! 

Quod ille nequivit (Hannibal) 

Perficit hic aries. 

49. The fourth part of the Verona I[llustrata of 
the Marquis Maffei professedly treats of amphi- 
theatres, particularly those of Rome and Verona, 
of their dimensions, wooden galleries, etc. It is 
from magnitude that he derives the name of Col- 
asseum, or Coltseum: since the same appellation was 
applied to the amphitheatre of Capua, without the 
aid of a colossal statuc; since that of Nero was 
erected in the court (i aérro) of his palace, and not 
in the Coliseum (p. iv. p. 15-19, 1. i. c. 4). 

50. Joseph Maria Suarés, a learned bishop, and 
the author of a history of Przncste, has composed 
a separate dissertation on the seven or cight prob- 
able causes of these holes, which has been since re- 
printed in the Roman Thesaurus of Sallengre. 
Montfaucon (Diarium, p. 233) pronounces the 
rapine of the barbarians to be the unam german- 
amque causam foraminum. 

51. Donatus, Roma Vetus et Nova, p. 285. 

52. Quamdiu stabit Colyscus, stabit et Roma; 
quando cadet Colyseus, cadet Roma; quando 
cadet Roma, cadet et mundus (Beda in Excerptis 
seu Collectaneis apud Ducange Glossar. med. et 
infimz Latinitatis, tom. il. p. 407, edit. Basil). 
This saying must be ascribed to the Anglo-Saxon 
pilgrims who visited Rome before the year 735, 
the era of Bede’s death; for I do not believe that 
our venerable mgnk ever passed tHe sea. 

53. I cannot recover, in Muratori’s original 
Lives of the Popes (Script. Rerum Italicarum, 
tom. iii. P. I.), the passage that attests this hostile 
partition, which must be applied to the end of the 
eleventh or the beginning of the twelfth century. 

54. Although the structure of the Circus Ago- 
nalis be destroyed, it still retains its form and 
name (Abona, Nagona, Navona); and the interior 
space affords a sufficient level for the purpose of 
racing. But the Monte Testaceo, that strange pile 
of broken pottery, seems only adapted for the 
annual practice of hurling from top to bottom 
some waggon-loads of live hogs for the diversion of 
the populace (Statuta Urbis Roma, p. 186). 

55. See the Statuta Urbis PR. »mz, 1. iii. c. 87, 88, 
89, p. 185, 186. I have already given an idea of 
this municipal code. The races of Nagona and 
Monte Testaceo are likcwise mentioned in the 
Diary of Peter Antonius from 1404 to 1417 (Mura- 
tori, Script. Rerum Italicarum, tom. xxiv. p. 
1124). 

56. The Pallium, which Menage so foolishly de- 
tives from Palmarium, is an easy extension wf the 
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idea and the words, from the robe or cloak to the 
materials, and from thence to their application as 
a prize (Muratori, dissert. xxxiii.). 

57. For these expenses the Jews of Rome paid 
each year 1130 florins, of which the odd thirty 
represented the pieces of silver for which Judas 
had betrayed his Master to their ancestors, ‘There 
was a fvot-race of Jewish as well as of Christian 
youths (Statuta Urbis, ibidem). 

58. This extraordinary bull-feast in the Coli- 
seum is described, from tradition rather than mem- 
ory, by Ludovico Buonconte Monaldesco, in the 
most ancient fragments of Roman annals (Mura- 
tori, Script. Rerum Italicarum, tom. xii. p. 535, 
536); and however fanciful they may seem, they 
are deeply marked with the colours of truth and 
nature. 

59. Muratori has piven a separate dissertation 
(the xxixth) to the games of the Italians in the 
middle ages. 

60. In a concise but instructive memoir, the 
abbé Barthelemy (Mémoires de l’Académic des 
Inscriptions, tom. xxviii. p. 585) has mentioned 
this agreement of the factions of the fourteenth 
century de ‘libuntino faciendo in the Coliseum, 
from an original act in the archives of Rome. 

61. Coliseum ... ob stultittam Romanorum 
majort ex parte ad calcem deletum, says the indic- 
nant Pogvius (p. 17): but his expression, too 
strong for the present age, must be very tenderly 
applicd to the fifteenth century. 

62. Of the Olivetan monks. Montfaucon (p. 
142) affirms this fact from the memorials of kla- 
minius Vacca (No. 72). lhey still hoped, on some 
future occasion, to revive and vindicate their 
grant. 

63. After measuring the prisc us amphitheatrigy- 
rus, Montfaucon (p. 142) only adds that it was 
entire under Paul III.; tacendo clamat. Muratori 
(Annali d'Italia, tom. xiv. p. 371) more freely re- 
ports the guilt of the Farnese pope, and the indig- 
nation of the Koman people. Against the nephews 
of Urban VIII. I have no other evidence than the 
vulgar saying, ‘Quod non feccrunt Barbari, fececre 
Barberini,” which was perhaps suggested by the 
resemblance of the words. 

64. As an antiquarian and a priest, Montfaucon 
thus deprecates the ruin of the Coliseum: Quod si 
non suopte mcerito atque pulchritudine dignum 
fuisset quod improbas arcerct manus, indigna res 
utiquc in locum tot martyrum cruore sacrum tan- 
topere sxvitum esse, 

65. Yet the Statutes of Rome (1. iii. c. 81, p. 182) 
impose a fine of 500 qurei on whosoever shall de- 
molish any ancient edffice, ne ruinis civitas defor- 
metur, et ut antiqua edificia decorem urbis per- 
petuo representent. 

66. In his first visit bo Rome (A.p. 1337; sce Mé- 
moires sur Pétrarque, tom. i. p. 322, etc.) Petrarch 
is struck mute miraculo rerum tantarum, et stu- 
poris mole obrutus. ... Przsentia vero, mirum 
dictG, nihil imminuit: vere major fuit Roma ma- 
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joresque sunt reliquiz quam rebar. Jam non or- 
bem ab h&c urbe domitum, sed tam sero domitum, 
miror (Opp. p. 605, Familiares, ii. 14, Joanni 
Columnz). 

67. He excepts and praises the rare knowledge of 
John Colonna. Qui enim hodie magis ignari rerum 
Romanarum, quam Romani cives? Invitus dico, 
nusquam minus Roma cognoscitur quam Rome. 

68. After the description of the Capitol, he adds, 
statux crant quot sunt mundi provinci«r; et habe- 
bat qguelibet tintinnabulum ad collum. Et erant 
ita per magicam artem disposita, ut quando ali- 
qua regio Romano Impcrio rebellis erat, statim 
imayo illus provincie vertebat se contra illam; 
unde tintinnabulum resonabat quod pendebat ad 
collum; tuncque vates Capitolii qui erant custodes 
scnatui, ctc. He mentions an example of the Sax- 
ons and Suevi, who, after they had been subdued 
by Agrippa, again rebelled: tintinnabulum sonuit; 
saccrdos qui ¢crat in speculo in hebdomada sena- 
toribus nuntiavit: Agrippa marched back and 
reduced the Persians (Anonyin. in Mont- 
faucon, p. 297, 298). 

bq. ‘Phe same writer affirms that Virgil captus a 
Romanis invisibiliter exiit, ivitque Neapolim. A 
Roman magician, in the eleventh century, is intro- 
duced by Williain of Malmesbury (de Gestis Re- 
gum Anglorum, |. ii. p. 86); and in the time of 
Flaminius Varca (No. 81, 103) it was the vulgar 
belief that the strangers (the Goths) invoked the 
demons for the discovery of hidden treasures, 

70. Anonym. p. 289. Montfaucon (p. 191) justly 
observes that, if Alexander be represented, these 
statues cannot be the work of Phidias (Olympiad 
Ixxxili.) or Praxiteles (Olympiad civ.), who lived 
before that conqueror (Plin. Hist. Natur. xxxiv. 
19). 

71. William of Malmesbury (I. ii. p. 86, 87) re- 
lates a marvellous discovery (a.p. 1046) of Pallas, 
the son of Evander, who had been slain by ‘Tur- 
nus; the perpetual light in his sepulchre, a Latin 
epitaph, the corpse, yet entire, of a young giant, 
the enormous wound in his breast (pectus per forat 
ingens), etc. If this fable rests on the slightest 
foundation, we may pity the bodics, as well as the 
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statues, that were cxposed to the air in a bar- 
barous age. 

72. Prope porticum Minerve, statua est recu- 
bantis, cujus caput integr4 cfligie tanta magni- 
tudinis, ut signa omnia excedat. Quidam ad plan- 
tandas arbores scrobes faciens detexit. Ad hoc 
visendum cum plures in dies magis concurrerent, 
strepiturn adeuntium fastidiumque pertzsus, horti 
patronus congest4 humo texit (Poggius de Varic- 
tate Fortuna, p. 12). 

73. See the memorials of Flaminius Vacca, No. 
57, Pp- 11, 12, at the end of the Roma Antica of 
Nardini (1704, in 4to). 

74. In the year 1709 the inhabitants of Rome 
(without including cight or ten thousand Jcws) 
amounted to 138,568 souls (Labat, Voyages cn 
Espagne et en Italie, tom. iii. p. 217, 218). In 1749 
they had increased to 146,080; and in 1765 I left 
them, without the Jews, 161,899. I am ignorant 
whether they have since continued in a progressive 
State. 

75. The Pere Montfaucon distributes his own 
observations into twenty days, he should have 
styled them weeks, or months, of his visits tu the 
differes.' parts of the city (Diarium Italicum, c. 8— 
20, p. 104-301). ‘That learned Benedictine reviews 
the topographers of ancient Rome; the first efforts 
of Blondus, Fulvius, Martianus, and Faunus, the 
supcrior labours of Pyrrhus Ligorius, had _ his 
learning been equal to his labours; the writings of 
Onuphrius Panvinius, qui omnes obscuravit, and 
the recent but imperfect books of Donatus and 
Nardini. Yet Montfaucon still sighs for a more 
complete plan and description of the old city, 
which must be attained by the three following 
methods:—1. The measurement of the space and 
intervals of the ruins. 2. The study of inscriptions 
and the places where they were found. 3. The in- 
vestigation of all the acts, charters, diaries of the 
middle ages, which name any spot or building of 
Rome. ‘The laborious work, such as Montfaucon 
desired, must be promoted by princely or public 
munificence: but the great modern plan of Nolli 
(a.p. 1748) would furnish a solid and accurate 
basis for the ancient topography of Rome. 
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Aaditer, 1, 678 

Aasi, ll, 270 

Aazaz, 1, 268 

Abactores (Abigeatores), 11, 626 

Aban, ur, 262 

Ahares, 1, 851-2 

Abbas Shah, 1, 694; n, 46, 286 

Abbas, son of Motassem, U, 304 

Abbas, uncle of Mahoimet, u, 241, 254 

Abbasides, 1, 295-8, 305-9, 372, 410-11, 483 

Abdallah, son of Abbas, u, 225, 672 

Abdallah, son of Abdol Motalleb, u, 228, 242 

Abdallah, son of Jaafar, u, 264 

Abdallah, son of Musa, u, 284 

Abdallah, son of Said, 1, 276 

Abdallah, son of Zobeir, u, 279 

Abdallah, uncle of Saffah, u, 295-6 

Abdalmalek, un, 279, 200 

Abdalrahman (Abderaine), , 293-4 

Abdalrahman III, caliph of Spain, n, 296-7 

Ahda, i, 04, 

Abdelaziz, u, 283-4 

Abderame, see Abdalrahman 

Abdol Motalleb, u, 228 

Abdullah, se Abdallah 

Abelard, u, 5601 

Abparus, last King of Edessa, 1, 84 

Abvarus V, Kinu of Ldessa, 1, 727 

Abibas, son of Gamaliel, 1, 466 

Ablavius (Ablahius), 1, 263, 305, 749, 772 

Aboras (Araxes), 1, 78, 152: 0, 128, 500, 503 

Abousaid, u, 496 

Abrahah, 1, 50, 228 

Abraham, nephew of John Maron, n, 156 

Abraham, opposes idolatry, 1, 180 

Abraham, Prophet, place in the Koran, n, 230 

Abu-.Ayub (Job), 1, 289 

Abu Caab, lm, 301 

Abu Horaira, u, 665 

Abu Muslem, 11, 295 

Abu Obridah, 1, 259, 261, 263, 266-70 

Abu Rafe, un, 670 

Abu Said, the Carmathian, 11, 306 

Abu Sophian, u, 236, 238-9, 241-2, 249 

Abu ‘Taher, n, 306 

Abu ‘Taleb, uncle of Mahomet, 1, 228, 235-6 

Abubekr, first caliph, n, 231, 235-6, 239, 243-4, 
247-8, 253-4, 259, 672 

Abul Waled, 1, 087 

Abulfeda, u, 421, 754 

Abulpharagius (Gregory Bar Hebrzus), 7, 156, 
274, 298 

Abuna, u, 159-61 

Abundantius, 1, 525 

Abydus, 1, 236; 1, 4, 290, 431 

Abyla, un, 264 

Abyssinia, 1, 1, 65, 84, 229. 323, 476, 595, 657, 666, 
720; 11, 41, 50, 70, 156, 159-61, 222, 228 

Abyssinians, 1, 147, 657, 734, 8953 1, 49°50, 112, 
152, 159-61, 402, 522 


Acacius, Bishop of Amida, 1, 536, 773 

Acacius, master of the bears, 1, 649 

Academics, 1, 13 

Acadeiny of the Platonists at Athens, 1, 225, 276, 
307, 669 

Acatzires, 1, 551, 569 

Accaioli, 1, 46 

Acephali, 1, 146 

Acesius, 1, 305 

Achaia, I, 10, 111, 390; 11, 739 

Achelouin, 1, 543 

Achelous, 11, 33 

Achilles, of the Vandals, 1, 479 

Achilleus, 1, 147 

Achin, 1, 657 

Achohins, 1, 438 

Achriua, see Lychnidus 

Acilius, consul, 1, 499 

Acolyth, office of, 1, 318 

Acra, Mount, 1, 352 

Acre (Ptolemais), 1, 133, 303, 765; 0, 269, 400, 
408, 415-16, 420-1 

Acropolita, George, U, 457, 747 

Actiac games, 1, 780 

Ad, MN, 235 

Adam, place of in the Koran, 0, 230 

Adarman, II, 112 

Adarne, I, 270 

Adauctus, 1, 230 

Addua, river, 1, 482 

Adel (Saphadin), 1, 417 

Aderbijan (Adharbijan), see Media 

Adhed, uy, 411 

Adhemar, 1, 383, 388, 395, 398-9, 402 

Adiat. ne, 1, 791 

Admiral, office of, u, 318 

Adolius, 1, 544 

Adolphus (Athaulf), 1, 505, 507, 512-14, 517, 519 

Adorno, 0, 507 

Adrian 1, Pope, 11, 204-6, 208-9, 792 

Adrian IV (Nicholas Breakspear), Pope, 1, 561-2 

Adrianople (Hadrianople), t, 176, 422, 425-7, 4315 
540; 1. 119, 175, 185, 345. 441, 443-5) 447, 467, 
47 473. 490, 506-7, 500, 531, 539) 541-25 552, 
554-5, 771: Jehan Numa at, U1, 541 

Adrumetum, t, 6, 52 

Adulis, 1, 657; M, 50 

Adultery, laws on: German, I, 92; Roman, I, 579; 
n, 84, 93: Islamic, u, 245 

Adventus, 1, 50-7 

/Edesius, 1, 345-7, 736, 820 

fEdiles, 1, 680 

/Edui, 1, 254 

fEgac, 1, 544 

Egidius, 1, 581, 586, 610 

Elia Capitolina (AElia, 4lius Hadrianus), 1, 182; 
II, 207; ae arg 

AElianus, leader of the Bagaudae, 1, 144 

Aiianus (Laclianus), see Lollianus 

/Elius Paetus, 1, 76 
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fEmilianus, Emperor, 1, 111 

Emilianus, governor of Pannonia, 1, 102 

fEmilii, 1, 742 

/Emona, I, 174, 447-8, 491 

fEneas of Gaza, 1, 605 

Eras: Greek and Latin, 1, 671; of Seleucus, 693; 
Christian, gvo0; of the elephant, m, 228; Gela- 
lean, 376; of Caesar, 684 

fEschines, 1, 669; 11, 627 

fEsculapius, 1, 14, 184, 209; temple of, at Salona, 
158; island of, 587; temple of, at Lambesa, u, 
13 

ZEstii, 1, 404 

/Eteriarch, office of, u, 318 

“Ethiopia, see Abyssinia 

“Ethiopians, see Abyssianians 

“Ethiopic language, 11, 152 

fEtolia, u. 443, 463, 472 

Aegilus, 11, 700 

Aétius, general of Placidia, 1, 496, 539, 543, 546, 
552, 558-61, 563-5, 567-70 

Aétius, surnamed the Atheist, 1, 312, 316 

Aétius, the patrician, I, 514 

Afrasiab, 1, 720 

Afrasiabs, 1, 413 

Africa, see ‘Table of Contents 

Agag, 1, 828 

Agapae, 1, 198, 728 

Agathias, 1, 532, 616, 649, 662, 751 

Agathyrsi, 1, 417 

Agaunum, or St. Maurice, monastery of, 1, 613 

Agentes in rebus, 1, 250, 746 

Agiamoglans, 11, 509 

Agilo, 1, 340 

Aglab, 1, 307 

Aglabites, 11, 302-3, 307 

Aglae, 1, 230 

Agnats, 11, 86, 88 

Agnes or Irene, daughter of Henry of Brunswick, 
wife of Andronicus III, u, 472 

Agobard, 1, 879-80 

Agria, 1, 554 

Agricola, 1, 2, 213, 674, 742, 744 

Agrigentum, u, 716 i 

Agrippa, I, 25, 678, 700, 719; I, 792 

Agrippina, 1, 55, 61 

Agro Calventiano, 1, 890 

Ahmad Ibn Arabshah, n, 502 

Ahmed Ebn Hanbal, nu, 695 

Ahriman, 1, 81-2; 11, 286 

Ahwaz, u, 258 

Aidin, n, 488, 491 

Aix-la-Chapelle, 1, 593, 655 

Aiznadin, u, 261 

Ajax, 1, 69, 236 

Akbah (Okba ibn Nafi), 11, 278-9 

Akshehr, see Antioch (Pisidia) 

Al Beithar, u, 692 

Al Bocchari, 1, 231 

Al Kaim, see Cayem 

Al Mamun, n, 686 

Al Modain, see Ctesiphon 

Al Nagjar, 11, 669 

Al Uzzah, 1, 235 

Ala, licutcnant of the Abbasides, n, 296 

Aladin (Iftikhar), 11, 400 

Aladin, brother of Orchan, n, 488 

Aladin, Sultan of Iconium, nu, 487 

Alamanni, see Alemanni 


Alani, 1, 69, 99, 131, 135, 417-18, 424, 432, 436, 


Index 


448, 482-3, 486-8, 517-1 » 540, 559, 562-5, 569, 
571, 579» 581, 589; 1, 457, 486 

Alankavah (Alancu), U, 720 

Alaon, 11, 658 

Alaric, King of the Visigoths, 1, 566, 609-10, 613- 
15; Son of, 640 

Alaric, the Goth, 1, 455, 472, 478-83, 487-8, 491-2, 
495-5, 503-9, 511-13 

Alatheus and Saphrax, 1, 418, 420-1, 424, 426, 433 

Alauda, 1, 674 

Alavivus, 1, 404, 418, 421 

Alba (Albano, Albanum), 1, 76; u, 17, 24, 567, 
602 

Alba Pompcia in Piedmont, 1, 683 

Albania (Illyrian), 1, 3; 1, 128, 509, 535-6 

Albanians (Caucasian), 1, 281 

Albanians (Illyrian), , 357, 465, 499, 535-7) 555 

Albano (Albanum), see Alba 

Albengue, 1, 707 

Alberic, 1, 215-16 

Albigeois, 1, 333 

Albinus Clodius, 1, 44-5, 47-9 

Albinus, Prarfect of Rome, 1, 515 

Albinus, senator, 1, 645 

Alboficda, 1, 610 

Alboin, 1, 33, 98-101, 106, 612 

Albornoz, Cardinal, 1, 581 

Alcantara, 1, 18 

Alchymy, n, 300 

Aldus Manutlus, 1, 527 

Alemanni, 1, 103-5, 119-21, 124, 126, 134, 146-7, 
167, 283-7, 334, 394-6, 399, 403, 424-6, 488-9, 
516, 574, 577, H10-11, 616, 640; 1, 63-5, 105, 
Qi 


Alembic, 1, 299 
Aleppo, 1, 182, 201, 364-5: 1, 42, 124, 155, 268, 
308, 310, 370, 402, 410, 412, 419, 483, 499-500, 
2 
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Alexander III, Pope, u, 365, 567, 738, 784 

Alexander V, Pope, 11, 585 

Ak xander VI (Borgia), Pope, u, 588, 782 

Alexander, son of Basil I, Emperor (Regent), 1, 
I - 

Alexander the Great, 1, 3, 10, 12, 28, 56, 61, 80, 
84, 113, 150, 361-2 

Alexander, Archbishop of Alexandria, 1, 310, 314, 
316 

Alexander, Bishop of Constantinople, 1, 325 

Alexander of Diospolis, 1, 94 

Alexander of Tralles, 1, 662 

Alexander Severus, see Sevcrus 

Alexander the Scribe (Psalliction), u, 54 

Alexandria, 1, 21, 23, 54, 113-14, 125, 130, 147, 
159, 202, 217, 304, 307-8, 310, 314-17, 319, 
322-3, 358-60, 382, 391, 409, 439, 461-2, 669, 
712; MN, 124, 138-9, 146, 157-8, 273-4, 301, 411 

Alexandrians, 1, 113, 135, 317-19, 358-60, 461; 
It, 139, 146 

Alexiad of Anna Comnena, 1, 704 

Alexis de Menezes, 11, 155 

Alexius I, Comnenus, 0, 185-6, 317, 332-3, 358-61, 
377, 387, 391-5, 398, 405-6, 423 

Alexius II, Comncnus, n, 189, 192 

Alexius III, Angelus, n, 426, 431-3, 442 

Alexius IV, son of Isaac Angelus, 11, 426, 429-930, 


4 
Alexius V, Ducas (Mourzoufle), u, 435-6, 442 
Alexius, son-in-law of ‘Theophilus, 1, 863 
Alexius Strategopoulos, 11, 450-1, 460 
Alfred the Great, 1, 607, 890 


Index 


Algardi, 1, 568 

Adgezirc in Spain, m, 281, 283, 285 

Algiers ae Mauritania), 1, 11, 78, 400; 1, 

“10, 611 

Ali, son of Abu ‘Taleb, 1, 235-7, 239-40, 246-9, 
254, 665 

Alicant, u, 283 

Alice or Agnes, daughier of Lewis VII of France, 
I, 193 

Aligern, u, 62-4 

Aliquaca, I, 719 

Aliturus, 1, 730 

Al-LAta, u, 235 

Allectus, 1, 145-6 

Allier, 1, 620 

Allobich, 1, 506 

Allodial lands in Gaul, 1, 619; in Brunswick and 
Lunceburg, I, 751 

Allowances, public, 1, 118, 502-4 

Alma, Mount, 1, 136 

Alinamon, 1, 297-9, 301, 307, 693 

Almansor, 11, 295-6, 29 

Ahneria, 11, 298, 315 

Almohaces, 1, 251, 287 

Almondar, 1, 41 

Almus, 11, 338, 706 

Alogians, 1, 725 

Alp Arslan, 1, 372-5 

Alpheus, river, 1, 825 

Alphonso Mendez, Catholic Patriarch of Aethi- 
opia, m1, 1%) 

Alphonso of Aragon, 11, 768 

Alphonso the Chaste, 1, 212 

Alps, passages of, 1, 168 

Altai Mountains, see Tniaus 

Altieri, family of, n, 596 

Altinum, 1, 496, 560 

Alum, 1, 507 

Alva, Duke of, 1, 790 

Alvahat, see Oasis 

Alypius, 1, 354; sons of, 831 

Amala, 1, 99 

Amalatrida, u, 14 

Amualaric, 1, 646 

Amalasontha, daughter of Ainalasomtha, 1, 646; 
I, 19, 60 

Ainalasontha, daughter of Lheodoric, 1, 646, 887; 
HW, 14-16 

Amalekites, 1, 828; u, 678 

Amalfi (Amalphi), 11, 80, 106, 303, 348, 355, 301, 
378, 389 

Ainali, 1, 404, 418, 442, 478, 634, 636, 646; n, 14 

Amalric (Amaury), ", 411, 413 

Amandus, Admiral, 1, 178 

Amandus, Gallician bishop, 1, 646 

Amandus, leader of revolt in Gaul, 1, 144 

Amantius, 1, 647 

Amasia, 11, 506 

Amaury, see Amalric 

Amazons, 1, 126 

Amber, 1, 22, 639, 698, 800 

Amblada, 1, 773 

Amboise, 1, 613 

Ambracia, n, 612 

Aunbrose, St., 1, 311, 354, 393» 443-5) 451-7) 4595 
487, 592, 763-4, 811, 823; 1, 619 

Ambrosius Aurelian, 1, 627 

Amedéc the Great, 1, 751 

Amelius, 1, 159 

Amcr, 1, 269 
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Ameria, 1, 303 
Amida (Diarbckir), 1, 247, 281-3, 368, 381, 536, 
667; 1, 124, 129, 155, 270, 310, 412, 679 
Amiens, 1, 489 
Ainina, 1, 228 
Amir, u, 489 
Ammates, 11, 6, 8 
Ammianus Marccllinus, 1, 315, 328, 341, 349, 3545 
380, 388, 393, 401, 424, 430, 498-501, 746, 755, 


Ammon (Ammonius), mathematician, 1, 503 

Ammonius (1 haummasius), monk, 1, 139 

Ammonius, neo-Platonist, 1, 159 

Amnesty, I, 515 

Amogavares, 1, 749 

Amorium, WW, 173, 290, 304-5 

Amphilochius, 1, 438 

Amphitheatre of ‘litus at Rome, see Rome 

Ampsaga, river, I, 543 

Amrou (Amr), U, 241, 249-50, 261-2, 268, 270-5 

Amrou, brother of Jacob the Sofforite, m, 308 

Amurath I (Murad), Sultan, u, 490-1, 493 

Amurath IT, Sultan, u, 506-8, 515, 518, 530-1, 
533-7, 540, 760, 771 

Amurath [V, Sultan, u, 772 

Amycus, I, 235 

Anachorets, 1, 593745 596, 598-9 

Anacletus II, Pope, 1, 362, 571 

Anagni, 1, 58-9, 583 

Anah, see Anatho 

Anas, river, 1, 540; 0, 283 

Anastasia, daughter of the Lmperor Maurice, 1, 
635 

Anastasia, Empress, wife of ‘Liberius, 1, 103 

Anastasia, Gregory's conventicle, 1, 439 

Anastasia, sister of Constantine, I, 174. 257, 714 

Anastasia, sister of the Empress Theodora, 1, 649 

Anastasius, St., 11, 636 

Anastasius LV, Pope, u, 551 

Anastasius I, Emperor, 1, 611, 615, 634-5, 639-40, 
643, 647-8, 653, 658-9, 605-8, 863, 895; 1, 147 

Anastasius II (Artemius), Emperor, 1, 168, 200 

Anastasius, grandson of the Empress ‘Theodora, 


u, 59 

Mine (Anah), 1, 367 

Anatolit. 1, 165, 343, 377-8, 405, 407, 484, 487, 
491, 5° 1-3, 505-7 532, 554 

Anatolius, heretic, 1, 8gb 

Anatolius, master-general of the armies of the 
Faust, 1, 557 

Anatolius, master of the offices, 1, 375-6 

Anazarbus, u, 187 

Anbar, 1, 368; 1, 255 

Anchialus, 1, 108, 665; 11, 119, 190 

Ania, or sacred shields, 1, 59, 781, 835 

Ancona, 1, 25, 59-60, 364, 552 

Ancyra (Angora), 1, 123, 341, 3833 ", 124, 331, 
500; marble of, 1, 673 

Andages the Ostrogoth, 1, 565 

Andalusia, 1, 8; 1, 280 

Andalusian Arabs, 11, 301-2, 347 

Anderida (Andredes Ceaster), 1, 627 

Andernach, 1, 758 

Andragathius, 1, 437 

Andrew, St., the Apostle, 1, 465; phantom of, at 
Patras, 1, 313; head of, 555 

Andrew, King of Hungary, u, 446-7 

Andrew of Naples, 0, 577. 786 

Andrew, eunuch, I, 225 

Andronicus Angelus, 1, 193 
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Andronicus I, Ducas, 1, 184, 365 

Andronicus II, Comnenus, 1, 189-93, 424-5 

Andronicus IT, or Elder, Palzologus, 1, 462, 464, 
466-7, 469-72 

eo aac ITI, or Younger, Palzologus, 1, 470-2, 
4 

Andronicus IV, Palxologus, n, 493-4, 512-13 

Andronicus Ducas, brother of Constantine X, u, 


373 
Andronicus, President of Libya, 1, 303 
Andros, Island of, 1, 431, 743 
Anemas, tower of, 11, 493 
Angamala (Cranganor), 1, 154-5 
Angelo, St., fortress of, see Rome 
Angers, 1, 866 
Angles, 1, 625-9; 1, 106 
Anglo-Saxons, 1, 628, 630; 11, 110 
Angora, see Ancyra 
Angouléme, 1, 615 
Anguillara, Count of, 11, 573 
Antanus, Bishop of Orleans, 1, 562-3 
Anician family, 1, 459, 497, 511, 570, 588, 644 
Anicius, Julian, senator, 1, 497 
Anicius, Q. (Pranestinus), tribune, 1, 497 
Anna Comnena, nl, 327, 358) 391, 704, 712, 714 
Anna, daughter of .Alexius I, Comnenus, nu, 186-7 
Annah, see Anatho 
Anne, daughter of the Emperor Romanus II, n, 
179, 320 
Anne of Savoy, Empress, 11, 472-5, 489, 512 
Anne, or Constance, daughter of Frederic IJ, 1, 
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Anne, wife of John Comnenus, 11, 185 

Annibaldi, family of, 1, 564, 571, 590 

Annibalianus, brother of Constantine, see Hanni- 
balianus 

Annibalianus, General of Probus, 1, 133 

Annona, 1, 659 

Ansars, or auxiliaries of Medina, 11, 297, 242, 247, 
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Aner Gothic demicods, 1, 99 

Antala, Gothic prince, 1, 566 

Antalus the Moor, 1, 52 ° 

Antes, 1, 698; u, 34 

Anthemius, Emperor of the West, 1, 580, 583-4, 
586-8, 841 

Anthemius, grandfather of the empcror, consul 
and prvtorian prefect, 1, 533 

Anthemius, the architect, 1, 061-2 

Anthimus, Bishop of Nicomedia, 1, 735 

Anthimus, son of Constantine Copronymus, 1, 
169-70 

Anthropomorphism, 1, 845; 1, 136 

Anticus, title, 11, 606 

Antigonus, 1, 761; 1, 663 

Antimonies, 11, 80 

Antinopolis, in Upper Egypt, 1, 661 

Antindus, I, 31 

Antioch, I, 21, 45, 54, 58, 64, 78, 85, 109-10, 123, 
125, 130, 146, 149-50, 196 201-4, 224, 232, 
273-4, 283, 289, 304, 311, 316, 318-19, 324, 
338-9, 341, 356-8, 362-4, 381-3, 388, 391, 418, 

20, 425, 441-2, 449-50, 470, 529, 535, 599, 653, 
64; Il, 32, 42, 69, 124, 268-9, 3190, 378, 396-8, 

405, 420, 497; iron bridge of, 396 

Antioch-Chosrou, 11, 42-3 

Antioch Pisidia (Akshchr), u, 395, 502 

Antiochus, King, 1, 499 

Antiochus, officer of the household, 1, 265 

Antiochus, proconsul of Greece, 1, 478 
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Antiochus Sidetes, 1, 179, 847 

Anti-Tribonians, "1, 71 

Antonina, wife of Belisarius, 1, 661; 11, 3, 5, 7, 23-5, 
29-31, 56, 58, 67 

Antonines, the, 1, ve 8-13, 17-18, 23-4, 28, 31-2, 
36-7, 39, 51, 62, 67, 72, 98, 100, 130, 203, 670 

Antoninus, Marcus Aurelius, Emperor, 1, 1, 4-5, 
8-13, 17-18, 23-4, 31-2, 34-6, 38-41, 44-5, 50-1, 
53> 55» 59s 62, 83-4, 95, 143, 203, 295, 221-2, 
361-2 

Antoninus Pius, Emperor, 1, 1-5, 8-13, 17-18, 
23-4, 31-2, 34, 62, 72, 207-8, 215 

Antoninus, 1, 281 

Antoninus, Arrius, I, 37 

Antoninus, name taken by: Geta and Caracalla, 
I, 52, 59, 62; Elagabalus, 58-9, 62; Diadu- 
mnenianus, 57, 62; Alexander Severus, 688 

Antoninus, Proconsul of Asia, 1, 220 

Antonius, L.., 1, 681 

Antony, Saint, 1, 323, 347, 594-5, 802, 867 

Antony, Mark, 1, 25; 11, bab 

Antrustion, rank of, 1, 617, 622 

Anulinus, master of Diocletian, 1, 142 

Anulinus, prtorian prefect, 1, 76, 163 

Apamea (Corna), I, 107, 460-1, 791; NM, 42, 113, 
155-6, 269, 310 

Apasarus, 1, 40 

Aper, Artius, 1, 141 

Apharban, 1, 15! 

Aphdal, Sultan, 0, 399 

Apocalypse, the, 1, 201, 722 

Apocaucus, NH, 173-4 

Apodemius, 1, 341 

Apollinaris, Bishop of Laodicea, 1, 137 

Apollinaris, Patriarch of Alexandria, 0, 158 

Apollinaris, son of Sidonius, 1, 615 

Apollinaris, works of, 1, 785 

Apollo, 1, 184-6, 238, 290, 356-7, 365, 734; Colos- 
sus ot Rhodes, 1, 270 

Apollodorus, 1, 897 

Apollonia, 1, 791 

Apolloniates, 1, 107 

Apollonius, ambassador of Marcian, 1, 558 

Apollonius of ‘Tyana, 1, 123, 734 

Apostles, 1, 192, 194, 196-7, 205-6, 227 

Apotheosis, see Deification of Fanperors 

Apparitors, 1, 244 

Apsumar, see (Tiberius II 

Apuleius, 1, 677, 725, 73-+4 

Apulia, 1, 515, 581, 640-1; 1, 18, 54, 57, 64, 349- 
5%» 362, 364 

Apulians, 1, 9, 14 

Aqueducts, Roman, see Rome 

Aquileia, 1, 20, 75-7, 118, 130, 271, 337-8, 448, 
481, 496, 538, 566-7 

Aquitain, 1, 8, 122, 520, 615, 624; , 211, 293-4, 
724 

Aquyrion, 1, 262 

Arahah, 1, 225 

Arabia, 1, 1, 3, 22-3, 66, 113, 123-4, 264, 299; 11, 
50, 114, 220-3, 227, 240, 412, 420 

Arabia, daughter of Justin I, n, 102 

Arabian Nights, nm, 686 

Arabico-Hebrava, 1, 664 

Arahissus, 1, 531; 1, 104 

Arabs, 1, 8, 10, 80, 84, 124, 148, 265, 283, 366, 514, 
536, 584, 659, 667; 11, 3, 43, 124, 133, 197, 222-8, 
237-8, 253, 451-2, 486; see also, Saracens, 

ur 


Aradus, 0, 270 
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Aramzan, see Syriac 

Araric, 1, 261-2 

Aratus, 11, 61 

Araxes, see Aboras 

Arba, 1, 131-2 

Arbalist, 11, 395 

Arbela, 1, 694, 791 

Arbetio, 1, 340, 387 

Arbogastes the Frank, 1, 447-8, 453-5 

Arcadia, sister of Pulcheria, 1, 533 

Arcadius, Empcror of the East, 1, 438, 450, 456, 
465, 468-74, 478, 492, 523-5, 527-9, 531-2, 534 

Arcadius Charisius, 1, 746 

Arch of Constantine, see Rome 

Archaopolis, 1, 48 

Archbishops, 1, 304 

Archelais (Erekh), u, 395 

Archimagus, 1, 82 

Archinedes, 1, bb1 

Ardaburius, 1, 538, 557, 582, 853 

Ardaric, 1, 548, 5604, 569 

Ardeshir 1, see Artaxerxes I 

Arduin, 1, 350 

Arclate, see Arles 

Arcobindus, the Goth, 1, 536; 11, 52 

Arethas, St., Prince of Negra, 0, 610 

Arethas, Arabian chief, m, 41, 43 

Arethusa (Restan), 1, 350 

Arctinus, Leonardus Brunus, 1, 525, 767 

Arezzo, 1, 767 

Arg.tus, Mount, um, 700 

Arpeataua qColmar), 1, 424 

Argo, 1, 829 

Argos (Napoli di Romania, Nauplia), 1, 10, 108, 
342-3, 479, 483: I, 314, 442, 468 

Argyropulus, John, u, 526 

Aregyrus, I, 352 

Ariadne, 1, 635 

Arianism, 1, 190, 307, 315-16, 327, 358, 391, 418, 
438-42, 444-5, 493, 592, bo1-8, 642-4; 1, 10, 19 

Arians, 1, 311-12, 315-10, 318-21, 324-6, 328, 356, 
359, 363, 382, 3q1-2, 458-40, 444-5, 449, 453; 
495, 510, 528, 602-7, 614, 644, 749. 707; I, 1, 
7-8, 2b, 51, 110, 139, 148, 197, 335) 702 

Aricia, 1, 29 

Aril, 1, 133 

Ariminui, see Rimini 

Ariuthwus, 1, 366, 377, 387, 403, 405-6, 796, 
42 

Ariolica (Ardelica, Peschicra), 1, 858 

Ariomanites, 1, 769; see Arians 

Ariovistus, 1, 618 

Aristides, 1, 204, 678 

Aristobulus, 1, 1.42 

Aristotle, 1, 23, 56, 83, 159, 205, 339-40, 669, 769; 
UW, 526 

Arius, 1, 310-11, 313-14, 317 

Arles (Arelate), 1, 20, 164-6, 203, 304, 306, 320-1, 
491, 516-17, 522, 559; 5745 609, 615-16, 640; 
II, 293 

Armatius, widow of, 1, 552 

Armenia, 1, 3, 10, 63, 80, 84-5, 109, 123, 148-50, 
152, 229, 265-6, 280, 298, 365, 378, 402-3, 422, 
536-7, 667, 701; , 44, 128, 130, 157, 329-32, 
372-3, 484; language of, 1, 152 

Armenians, 1, 403-4; U, 41, 44, 152, 197, 499; 
religious sect of, 152, 156-7, 522 

Armentarius, see Galerius 

Arminians, 1, 335, 704 

Arminius, 1, 103 
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Armorica (Bretagne), 1, 397, 521-2, 571, 612, 627, 
629, 677 

Armoricans, 1, 521, 563, 612, 627 

Arnold of Brescia, n, 561-2 

Arnulph, Duke of Moravia, 1, 339 

Arpad, 1, 338, 341, 707 

Arragon, 1, 8; 1, 211, 465-8, 555 

Arras, 1, 489, 609 

Arrechis, "1, 211 

Arrian, 1, 674-5; 0, 46 

Arsaces, reigns in Western Armenia, under Ar- 
cadius, 1, 536 

Arsaces ‘Liranus, King of Armenia, 1, 365, 402 

Arsacides, 1, 80, 83, 109, 148, 265, 4u2, 536-7: u, 
175, 179, 632 

Arsacius, 1, 531 

Arsenites, 1, 462 

Arsenius, bishop, 1, 317-18 

Arsenius, Patriarch of Nice, 1, 458-9; Patriarch of 
Constantinople, 461-2 

Arsenius, tutor of Arcadius, 1, 470 

Arsinoe (Fium), 1, 649 

Artaban, Armenian prince, 1, 52, 58-60 

Artaban, King of Parthia, 1, 80 

Artabanus, , 175 

Artabazus, nN, 5 

Artagera (.Ardis), 1, 802 

Artasires, one of the assassins of Gontharis, m, 611 

Artasires, successor of Chosrocs, 1, 536-7 

Artavasdes, commander of Armenian army, 1, 149 

Artavasdes, King of Armenia, 1, 701 

Artavasdus, 1, 199 

Artaxatd, I, 265, 536 

Artaxerxes I. (Ardeshir), 1, 80, 83-6, 109, 139 

Artemita (Dastagerd), 1, 125, 131-2 

Artemius, Duke of Egypt, 1, 341 

Artemius, ser .Anastasius If 

Artemon, I, 205 

Arthur, King, 1, 627 

Artogerassa, 1, 402-3 

Artois, Count of, 1, 419 

Arura, 1, 868 

Aruspices, I, 290 

Arvandus, 1, 586-7 

Arzanene, 1, 152 

Arzeina (.Azarmidocht), 1, 255 

Arzingan, 11, 498 

Asan, It, 425 

Asbad the Gepid, 11, 62 

Asburg, see Asgard 

Ascalon, 1, 789; 1, 269, 402, 416-17 

Ascanius, Lake, 11, 394 

Ascansar (.Aksunkur}), 1, 409 

Ascectics, Christian, 1, 193, 530, 593, 723, 726 

Asclepiodatus, 1, 133, 145-6 

Asena, e Bertezena 

Asfeld, plain of, u, 98 

Asfendiar, 1, 413 

As-gard, 1, 98 

Asia, see Vable of Contents 

Asia Minor, :ee Table of Contents 

Asiarch, 1, 725 

As-of, see As-Gard 

Asomaton, Il, 540 

Aspacuras, 1, 402-3 

Aspalathus, 1, 158 

Aspar, Prince of Lesser Scythia, 1, 891 

Aspar, son of Ardaburius, 1, 538, 542, 557, 582-45 
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Asprudus, I, 151! 
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Assassins or Ismaelians, 11, 483 

Assise of Jerusalem, 11, 403-4 

Assyria, 1, 3, 80, 84, 149, 367-9, 374-5; I, 39) 43; 
129, 131, 227, 248, 675; see also Irak 

Asta, 1, 482 

Astarte, I, 59 

Asterius, St., 1, 821 

Asterius, Count, I, 540 

Asti, 11, 739 

Astingi, 1, 261 

Astolpho, Paladin, nu, 656 

Astolphus, 11, 203-4 

Astorga, 1, 576 

Astrachan, u, 484, 497 

Asturians, 1, 8 

Asturias, 1, 8, 65; 1, 685 

Atabeks, 11, 376, 409, 412 

Atell, see Volga 

Athalaric, 1, 646, 1, 15 

Athanaric, 1, 404-6, 418, 432, 600 

Athanasius, St., 1, 303, 308, 311-12, 315-24, 328, 
358-60, 382, 391, 594, 605, 795, 868 

Athanasius, Patriarch of Constantinople, 1, 469 

Athaulf, see Adolphus 

Atheism, 1, 215, 1, 686 

Athenais, see Ludocia 

Athens, 1, 10, 12, 14, 16, 19, 23-4, 107-9, I11, 130, 
135, 159, 201, 251, 276, 337, 342) 3475 478-9, 
005 668-71, 697; 1, 170, 363, 442, 463, 467-8, 
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Athos, Mount, 1, 117; monks of, 1, 476-7, 530 

Athribis, 1, 644 

Atlas, Mount, 1, 11, 541 

Atmeidan, see Constantinople 

Atropatene, I, 152, 265 

Atsiz, the Carizmian, lieutenant of Malek Shah, 
ll, 380 

Attacotti, 1, 398 

Attalus, Count of Autun, 1, 621-2 

Attalus, Prefect of Rome, 1, 507-8, 514-15, 517-18 

Attica, 1, 478; u, 468 

Atticus, 1, 118-19, 677 

Atticus, successor of Chrysostem, 1, 845; 1, 139 

Attila (Etzel), 1, 418, 534, 539) 545-9, 551-68 

Attitianus, 1, 703 

Attok, 11, 497 

Attuaril, 1, 334 

Atyras, 11, 614 

Atys and Cybele, 1, 346 

Auchenii, 1, 831 

Audefieda, n, 601 

Audians, I, 442; If, 139 

Audoin, n, 98 

Augsburg, I, 9; 1, 339-40 

Augurs, 1, 457 

Augustal Przefect of Egypt, 1, 244 

Augustans, I, 475 

Augustin, St., 1, 373, 446, 466, 487, 509, 339) 
541-2, 605, 673, 720-1, 729, 766, 819-20, 828; 
relics of, u, 9 

Augustulus (Romulus), 1, 590-1 

Augustus, 1, 1-4, 8-9, 14, 17-18, 24-33, 42, 45-6, 
50-1, 55, 59, 05-6, 79, 106, 130, 134, 142, 154-5; 
180, 213; 256-7, 278, 342; 361-2, 485, 498, 593, 
676, 680, 701, 712, 834, 851; 1, 77, 83 

Auranitis, see Hawran 

Aurasius, Mount, 1, 13, 5! 

Aurelian, consul, 1, 508 

Anrelian, Emperor, t, 114, 118-33, 136, 142, 169, 
223-45 656 
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Aurelius Litua, 1, 118 

Aurelius, see Antoninus, Marcus 

Aureolus, 1, 111, 114-16, 125 

Aureus (coin), 11, 723 

Aur: Oblatio, 1, 747 

Aurungzebe, 1, 694, 853; I, 505 

Auruss Khan, 1, 496 

Ausonius, 1, 741, 811, 838 

Auspices, 1, 680 

Autharis, 1, 102, 105, 107-8 

Autonomus, St., church of, m, 121 

Autun, I, 20, 122, 106, 254, 267-8, 284, 609, 679 

Auvergne, 1, 586-7, 589, 609, 615, 620-2 

Auxentius, Mount, 11, 700 

Auniharies, 1, 6-8 

Auximum, see Osimo 

Avars, 1, 36-7, 97-100, 104, 117-18, 126, 129-30, 
Qit-12 

Averrocs, 11, 693 

Aversa, 1, 350-1, 355 

Avicenna, tl, 355 

Avienus, senator, 1, 508, 867 

Avignon, 1, 613, 720, II, 219, 511, 513, 517-18, 
569, 573-45 577, 581-3 

Avitus, Bishop of Vienna, 1, 612, 618 

Avitus, senator, minister of Aectius, 1, 563, 574-6, 
855 

Awsites, I, 236 

Asuch, mt, 187-8 

Axunie, 1, 50, 160 

Axumites, see Abyssinians 

Ayesha, 1, 244-8, 665 

Ayoubites, se Guids 

Ayub (Job), m, 411-12 

Azan, nu, 4.48 

Azimus (.\zimuntium, Esimonton), 1, 552, 8533 
Ul, 119 

Azoph, see Tana 

Azymites, 1, 529-30, 544-5 

Azyms, ll, 422 

Azzadin, 1, 484, 486 

Azzo (Axo), I, 714 


Baalbec, see Hehopolis 

Babawn, ny, 411 

Babcc, 1, 693 

Babegan, 1, 693 

Babylas, St., 1, 357-8, 363 

Babylon, 1, 22, 80, 84-5, 88, 368, 373, 11, 42, (14, 
675 

Babylon, Egyptian, u, 271-2 

Bacchanals, 1, 203 

Bacchus, St., 11, 633 

Bactriana, M11, 39, 153, 607 

Bacuriuy, 1, 426, 455, 763 

Badaverd, tt, 125 

Badoeri, 1, 629 

Badou, Mount, 1, 626 

Baduarius, 11, 102 

Baduila, see Yotila 

Betica, 1, 8, 518-19, §40; 1, 282 

Bagai, 1, 327 

Bagaude, I, 144, 571% 579s 703 

Bagavan, Mount, I, 149 

Bagdad, 11, 296, 2989, 305-6, 308, 310, 371-2, 
376,409 483, bgt 

Baghisian, u, 396 

Baharites, 1, 420, 734 

Bahram, see Vahranes 

Bahrein, 11, 221, 306, 665 
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Baiz, 1, 129, 642 

Baian, chagan of the Avars, 1, 117-20 

Baikal, Lake, 1, 414 

Bail (Regent), 1, 441 

Bajazet I (Ilderim Bayazid), Sultan, nu, 491-4, 
498-503, 756 

Bajazet, vizir of Amurath II, 1, 506 

Balbatus, see Vaballathus 

Balbinus (D. Caelius Calvius), 1, 74, 76-7 

Balbus, Cornelius, 1, 691 

Balch, 1, 80, 82; 11, 257, 481 

Baldwin I (Count of Flanders), Emperor of the 
East, 11, 427, 429-30, 432, 434) 437, 440-1, 444-5 

pan II, Emperor of the East, 11, 447-51, 454, 
460 

Baldwin I, brother of Godfrey of Bouillon, u, 388, 
396, 400, 402 

Baldwin II, King of Jerusalem, 11, 402 

Baldwin IIT, King of Jerusalein, n, 413 

Baldwin IV, King of Jerusalem, n, 413 

Baldwin V, King of Jerusalem, m1, 413 

Baldwin, hermit, pretender to the Empire of the 
East, 1, 445 

Balearic Islands, 1, 11 

Balik, horde of, 1, 370 

Baliol, Urselius (Ursellus, Russelius), 1, 721 

Baliols, 1, 721 

Balista, u, 20 

Balista, Emperor, 1, U1! 

Balti (Baltha), 1, 478, 517 

Baltic Sea, 1. 22 

Banchor, Mouastery of, 1, 595 

Bannerets, 1, 353; see Valvassors 

Baptism, 1, 191, 297-8, 306, 326, 438, 604, 606, 
724; MN, 711 

Baradeus, James (Jacobus Zanzalus), nm, 155 

Barbalissus, 11, 42 

Barbarus, Franciscus, 11, 768 

Barbatio, 1, 275, 285 

Barberini, family of, u, 596 

Barbus, Pantalcon, 11, 742 

Barca, I, 11 

Barcelona, 1, 519; 1, 283 

Barchochebas, 1, 208 

Bardanes, rebel, 0, 172 

Bardanes, surnamed Philippicus, u, 167-8, 172 

Bardas Phocas, 1, 181 

Bardas Sclerus, 11, 181 

Bardas, uncle of Michael III, n, 176, 326, 423 

Bards, 1, 94, 398, 627, 629 

Bargus, 1, 525 

Bar-Hebra-us, see Abulpharagius 

Bari, 11, 346, 351, 354, 364 

Barid, u, 125 

Barkok, Circassian (Mamaluke), 11, 499 

Barlaam, Calabrian monk, un, 476-7, 51011, 
523-4 

Barmecides, 11, 300 

Barnabas, St., Gospel of, 1, 667 

Baroncelli, m, 581 

Barsumas, Ul, 143-4 

Bartholemy, Peter, 11, 398-9 

Bartolus, 1, 21 

Basic and Cursic, 1, 548 

Basil, St., I, 765, 87- » 797s 815 

Basil I, the Macedonian, n, 175-7, 326, 331-2, 336, 
348, 423 

Basil 11, Emperor, 0, 179-81, 315, 337 

Basil, Archbishop of Cesarea, 1, 392, 439 

Basil the monk, 1, 594; 11, 704 
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Basil, city of, 1, 8, 285; u, 516-18, 521-2 

Basilacius, n, 185, 373-4 

Basileus, title of, 1, 154; , 214, 337 

Basilics, 1, 177, 31 

Basilides, 1, 161 

Basilides the Gnostic, n, 136 

Basilidians, 1, 184 

Basilina, 1, 797 

Basiliscus, 1, 584-5, 635 

Basilius, consul, 1, 592 

Basilius, delator of Bocthius, 1, 890 

Basilius, Roman Patrician, n, 57 

Basilius, senator, 1, 504, 858 

Basina, 1, 609 

Basra, 1, 367; see Bassora 

Bassi, 1, 459 

Bassianus (Cassar), 1, 174, 714 

Rassianus, name of Caracalla, 1, 686 

Bassianus, name of Elagabalus, 1, 58-9 

Bassora (Basra, Bussorah), 1, 227, 248, 256, 306, 
673 

Bastarnae, 1, 99, 135, 147, 472 

Batavians, 1, 95, 133, 283, 331, 609, 674; horse- 
guards, 122, 683; legion, 383, 394, 399; war, 92 

Bath (Aqux Sulis} I, 20, 626 

Batnae, 1, 365 

Batnir, 1, 497 

Batou, 1, 484-6 

Bau (Pabau), 1, 868 

Bauto, 1, 470 

Baux, de, James, 1, 745 

Baux, name corrupted trom Baltha, 1, 824; Lords 
of, near Arles, 824 

Bavaria, 1, 9; 1, 339 

Bavarians, 1, 538, 546, 616; 1, 211, 340 

Beatrice, 1, 404 

Beaunc, 1, 679 

Becket, Thomas, 1, 732 

Bede, the Venerable, 1, 190, 398, 624 

Bedcr, 11, 238 

Bederiana, 1, 891 

Bedowcens, 1, 221-3, 225, 241, 306, 600 

Beglerbegs, 11, 533 

Beineddin, 1, 409 

Bela IV, King of Hungary, u, 484 

Bela (Alexins), Hungarian prince, n, 188-9 

Belenus, 1, 75 

Beles (Balis), 11, 220 

Belfry (Belfridus), u, 728 

Belgac, 1, 9 

Belgic Gaul, 1, 8, 559, 562 

Belgrade, see Singidunum 

Belisarius, 1, 603, 648, 655, 661, 861; mu, 2-13, 
16-32, 43, 52, 55-60, 65-7 

Bellini, Gentile, 1, 772 

Bellona, temple of, 11, 330 

Beltis, 1, 745 

Belus, 1, 705; tower of, 1, 675 

Benacus, 1, 568; 11, 64 

Bender, 1, 3 

Benedict XI, Pope, 1, 569, 780 

Benedict XII, Pope, 11, 510-11, 583, 787-8 

Benedict XIII (Peter de Luna), Pope, 1, 584-5 

Benedict XIV, Pope, 11, 596 

Benedict Anianinus, 1, 869 

Benefice, 1, 619; 1, 215, 218 

Benevento, il, 347, 355, 362, 464 

Beneventum, 11, 18, 211, 349-50, 355 

Bengal, uy, 483 

Benjamin of ‘l'udela, no, 315 
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Benjamin, Patriarch of the Copts, u, 159, 272 

Bentivoglio, 1, 760 

Beorgor, 1, 865 

Beran-birig (Marlborough), 1, 882 

Berbers, Barbars or Barbarians, 11, 279 

Berenice, concubine of Titus, n, 85 

Bergamo, city of, 1, 566 

Beric, 1, 555-6 

Berimund, 1, 891 

Berlass, 11, 495 

eons St., 1, 190, 723; 11, 362, 408-9, 560-1, 571, 
781 

Bernier, 1, 694; 1, 759 

Beraea, in Thrace, 1, 321; "1, 119 

Beroea, see Aleppo 

Berry, 1, 586 

Bertezena (Berte-scheno), U1, 35 

Bertha, daughter of Hugo, 1, 320 

Bertha, mother of Hugo, 1, 320 

ee (Irene), wife of Manuel I, Comnenus, 1, 
188 

Berytus, 1, 245, 656, 660, 669, 789; 11, 69, 269, 421 

Berzem, tl, 374 

Besangon, 1, 334; U, 293 

Bessarion, Bishop of Nice, u, 518, 520-2, 525-6, 


530 
Bessas, general of Justinian, u, 47, 55°7 
Bessi, 1, 807 
Bethlem (Bethlehem), 1, 595, 784; , 400, 418 
Bezabde, 1, 282-3 
Bibars, see Bondocdar 
Bible, text of the Latin, 1, 605, translated into the 
Arabic, 1, 228 
Bigerra (Bejar), 11, 283 
Bigleniza, 1, 891 
Bilbeys, see Pelusium 
Bilmer, see Gilimer 
Bindoes, 11, 115-17 
Bineses, 1, 380 
Bingen, 1, 758 
Bir, 1, 790 
Biserta, m, 302 
Bishops, 1, 194-9, 203, 217-18, 223-6, 229, 232-3, 
293; 296-7, 299-306, 311, 314-16, 322, 324, 
329-30, 349, 38% 391-2, 435, 438, 441-2, 451, 
507, 522, 541, 595, Gor-2, 611-12, 622-4, 628, 
724; 1, 567 
Bisseni, 11, 707 
Bissextile, 1, 384 
Bithynia, 1, 10, 18, 107, 123, 191, 202, 205, 236, 
304, 309, 327, 387, 524, 659; 1, 393, 488 
Bizon, 1, 543 
Blandina, 1, 731 
Bleda, 1, 546; widow of, 554 
Blemmyes, 1, 125, 133, 147; 1, 143 
Blues, faction of, 1, 648-9, 632-5; I, 42, 121, 147, 
175, 319 
oadicea, 1, 2 
Boccace (Boccaccio), 11, 523-5 
Bochara (Bukhara), 1, 656; 1, 36, 259, 375, 481 
Bocotia, I, 193 nu, 468 
Boethius (Manlius), minister of Theodoric, 1, 398, 
641, 643-6, 76 
Boethius, prxtorian prefect, 1, 570 
Bogomiles, 11, 704 
Bohemia, 1, 9, 706; 1, 211, 218, 346, 534, 616 
Bohemians, n, 340, 51 7-18, 530, 534 
Bohemond, 11, 356-7, 359-60, 362, 389, 391, 395; 
i? 399-400, 402, 405 
Bologna (Bononia), 1, 493, 508, 592; 0, 587, 766 
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Bolsena (Volsiniensis, Tarquiniensis), 1, 601 

Bona, Cape, 1, 585 

Bona, see Hippo Regius 

Bondocdar (Bibars), u, 420, 752 

Boniface, St., 1, 204 

Boniface IV, Pope, 1, 818; 1, 792 

Boniface VIII, Pope, 1, 509, 572, 580, 780-1, 788 

Boniface IX, Pope, 1, 584 

Boniface, Count, 1, 513, 539-43 

Boniface, Marquis of Montferrat, 1, 429, 432, 
434-5: 437) 440-1) 445 

Boniface, servant of Aglae, 1, 230 

Bonn, 1, 758 

Bononia, on the Danube, 1, 336 

Bononia, see Bologna 

Bononia, see Gessorracum 

Bonosus, 1, 136, 702 

Bonzes, u, 36 

Borak, 1, 232 

Borani, 1, 99 

Bordeaux, I, 20, 443, 513, 520, 609, 615; 1, 293 

Borderers, 1, 246-7 

Borga, Khan, 11, 486 

Borgites (Burji), 1, 420 

Borneo, 1, 483 

Borysthenes, 1, 99, 105; UM, 343-5 

Bosnia, 1, 9; u, 485, 490 

Bosphorus, city of, 11, 36 

Bosphorus, kingdom of, 1, 3, 105-7, 235 

Bosphorus, Strait of, 1, 10, 107-8, 116, 235-6; 1, 
343-4) 432, 478, 503, 540-8 

Bostra (Bosra), 1, 692; 11, 229, 260, 662 

Botaniates, see Nicephorus Botaniates 

Botheric, 1, 451 

Botrys, 11, 69 

Boucher, Guillaume, ", 755 

Boucicault, Marshal, u, 492, 494 

Bouillon, un, 388 

Boulogne, 1, 144-5 

Bourdelois, 1, 878 

Bourges, 1, 808 

Boursa (Brusa), 1, 489, 492-3, 501-3, 506-9, 554 

Bowides, 11, 308, 369-71, 687 

Brabant, 1, 8, 283, 520; 1, 387 

Bracara, I, 518 

Bracce, 1, 704 

Brachmans, 1, 693 

Braga, 1, 576 

Bramante, 1, 598 

Brancaleone, 1, 564, 594 

Brandenburg, 1, 605 

Braniseba, 1, 189 

Breakspear, Nicholas, see Adrian IV 

Bregetio, 1, 407-8 

Bremen, I, 211, 339 

Brenta, 11, 339 

Breones, 1, 563 

Brescia, 1, 169; u, 561 

Bretagne, see Armorica 

Bridges, 11, 73 

Bridget, St., u, 583 

Brienne, Walter de, see Walter de Brienne 

Brigantes, 1, 9, 674 

Britain, 1, 2, 7-9, 11, 20, 23, 28, 36, 44-5, 52-3, 87, 
95-6, 118, 121-2, 135, 144-6, 161, 229, 288, 331, 
394, 396-9, 436, 468, 489, 521-2, 600, 624-9; 1, 
24, 110, 514-15, 616, 789 

Po, I, 2, 23, 521-2, 559, 625-9; MI, 213, 515; 
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Britta, 1, 629 
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Brivas (Brioude), 1, 576, 621 

Bruchion, 1, 113 

Bructeri, 1, 95 

Brundusium, un, 351, 418 

Bruncchild, 1, 606 

Brunswick, 1, 89, 103; 11, 426, 71 I 

Brusa, see Boursa a rene ees 

Bruttium, I, 515, 581, 642; u, 64 

Brutus, the elder, 1, 29, 241, 449 

Brutus, the ‘Trojan, 1, 800 

Bryennius, see Nicephorus 

Bubalia, in Pannonia, 1, 697 

Buccelin, uy, 63-5 

Bucentaur, , 519 

Bucharia, u, 258 

Buda, 1, 280; 1, 532 

Buffaloes, u, 107 

Bugia, 11, 278 

Bulgaria, I, 10, 647; u, 166-7, 181, 312, 335-7, 344, 
346, 387, 423, 459, 457, 485-6, 500, 532-3 

Bulgarians, 1, 637, 640; 1, 33-4, 65-6, 129, 147, 
166-7, 171, 175, 291, 352-3, 335-8, 349, 423, 
425, 445, 459, 474, 489-91 

Bulla, nu, 8, 51 

Burgundians, 1, 98, 133, 146, 395-6, 486, 488, 517, 
520, 5475 55% 5©3-45 575) 579) 586, 588, bv0, 
602, 609-10, 612-16, 618, 639-40, 698; U, 26, 
106, 215-16 

Burgundy, 1, 22, 90, 520, 612-14; 11, 293 

Burgundy, Duke of, oppuses Bajazet Sultan, nu, 
492 

Burgundy, Duke of, uncle of Charles VI, u, 492, 
514, 519 

Burrampooter, uy, 758-9 

Bushbequius, 0, 502, 756 

Busentinus (Bazentinus), 1, 513 

Busiris (Busir), 1, 247: "1, 295-6 

Buwayhids, see Bowides 

Buzes, 1, 9! 

Buzurg Mihur, 1, 113 

Byrrhus, I, 37 

Byzacena, see Byzacium 

Byzacium, 1, 5.44, 6a0 

Byzantium, 1, 49, 172, 177-8, 235, 237-8, 303 

Byzas, 1, 737 


Caab, u, 664. 671 

Caaba, 1, 226-8, 232, 239-41, 307 

Cabades (Kobad), 1, 667-83 n, 38-9 

Cabul, un, 49 

Cadarigzan, title of, u, 30 

Cadesia, , 256 

Cadhi, m, 252 

Cadijah, 1, 228-9, 235-6, 246 

Ciaudiz, see Gades 

Circilian, 1, 301, 305-6 

C.ecilus, 1, 701; see Lactantius 

Cerlestian, 1, 544 

Cameteria, 1, 733 

Caersegont (Cacr-narvon), 1, 811 

Cesar, Julius, 1, 2, 5, 8, 15, 27-9, 33, 59, 04, 90, 
96. 104, 166, 287, 301-2, 679, 689, 712, 794, 
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Cesar and Augustus, titles of, 1, 20, 155: 1, 307 

Cesarea, capital of Cappadocia, I, 110, 2Qb, 317, 
360; H, 124, 372, 500 

Ciesarea in Mauretania, 1, 400; 11, 9-10 

Casarea in Numidia, 1, 687 

ar ie in Syria, 1, 202, 317, 789; 11, 269, 400, 
4! 


Cexsarini, Julian, see Julian, Cardinal 

Cvrsarius, Bishop of Arles, 1, 642 

Czsarius, consul, 1, 846 

Czesarius, master of the offices, 1, 450 

Czsarius, Roman magistrate, 1, 678 

Cersarius, son of Duke of Naples, n, 303 

Cesars of Julian, 1, 339, 361-2 

Caf, see Imaus 

Cafarcllo, family of, u, 596 

Caffa, 1, 478 

Cayan, see Khan 

Cagliari, 1, 476; 1, 8 

Cahina, Queen of the Moors, 11, 279-80 

Cairo, I, 720; I, 159, 272, 298, 379, 410, 412, 
419-20, 500, 503 

Cairoan, 1, 278-9, 287, 296 

Caius Casar, see Caligula 

Caius, Roman presbyter, 1, 820 

Caius, the civilian u, 78, 81 

Calabria, 1, 14, 515, 581, 640-1; 1, 18, 54, 64, 349, 
353-5, 3b4-b, 523-45 937 

Calapin (Callistus Athomannus), 1, 773 

Caled (Khalid, Ellisthaeus), 1, 239, 241-3, 254, 
259-67, 269-70, b10 

Caledonia, 1, 3, 53, 204, 397-8 

Caledonian war of Severus, 1, 52-4 

Caled« nians, 1, 2, 53, 145, 398-9 

Caligula (Caius Cirsar), 1, 28-30, 32, 70, 154, 180, 
248, 719, 802 

Calil Basha, "1, 421, 540-2, 547 

Caliph, office of, , 247, 252 

Calisia, 1, 706 

Calixtus II, u, 560, 724 

Callinicum, 1, 366, 452 

Callinicus of Heliopolis, 1, 291 

Callixene, 1, 783 

Calmucks, 1, 416, 546 

Caloccrus, 1, 749 

Calo-John (Joannice), 1, 425, 443-5, 448 

Calvary, Mount, 1, 308, 353-4, 379, 400-1 

Calvin, 1, 334 

Calveadnus (Saleph), m1, 733 

Calydonian boar, u, 18 

Camaldoli, 1, 631 

Cambrai, 1, 561 

Camelopardalis, 1, 683: 1, 503 

Camels, u, 125, 221-2 

Camillus, Maicus Purius, 1, 14, 712 

Camisards of Laneuedoc, 1, 327 

Campania, 1, 9, 63, 129, 253. 431, 512, 515, 581, 
591, 643: n, 62, 64, 502, 571, 597 

Campania, or Champagne, 1, Qo, 
5b4 

Cainphire, 1, 256-7 

Campi Canini, or Valley of Bellingzone, 1, 861 

Campona, 1, 176 

Campsa, u, 65 

Canabus, Nicholas, 11, 741 

Canada, 1, 87 

Cananeans, 1), 601 

Canary Islands, 1, 675 

Cancellarius, 1, 707 

Candace, eunuch of, 1, 720 

Candahar, m1, 482, 496 

Candax, 1, 302 

Candia, ul, 302: sce Crete 

Candidian, uN, 141 

Candidianus, I, 172-3 

Candioli, 1, 37 

Canighul, n, 504 
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Caninian law, 1, 705 

Canna, I, 427, u, 35! 

Cannon of Mohammed IT, 11, 542-3, 545-6 

Canobin, Monastery of, 11, 156 

Canon Namch of Soliman II, nm, 774 

Cantabrians, 1, 8 

Cantacuzene, John, see John VI 

Cantacuzene, Matthew, n, 476 

Canterbury, u, 514 

Canuletus, tribune, 1. 742 

Capelianus, 1, 73 

Capernaum, 1, 380 

Capetians, u, 724, 726 

Caphar, 1, 773 

Caphargamala, 1, 466 

Capiculs, u, 543 

Capistran (john Capistiano), 1, 771 

Capitation ta\, 1, 253-5, U, 177, 201 

Capito, Ate1us, n, 76-8 

Capitol of Rome, 1, 3, 74, 126, 153, 214, 278, 304, 
460, 504, 573, 586, 730, 829, U, 563, 573, 575-9, 
586, 596-7 

Capitoline games, 1, 77, 091, U, 785 

Capitoline Mount, see Rome 

Capitohnus, 1, 683 

Capizucchi, ul, 572 

Capoccia, tamnniy of, u, 596 

Caporront, 1, 387 

Cappadocia, 1, 6-7, 10, 19, 110, 1391, 250, 303, 
321 U, 128, 329-30 

Capraria, Island of, 1, 475 

Capsia, 1, 363 

Captain, Roman oda, I, 217 

Capua, 1}, 9, na 497; 512, HM, 19, 106, 347, 

49-59; 355, 302 

Pee Vada (Capaudia), m, 5 

Capuzz1, u, 780 

Caracalla. 1, 52-60, 62, 64, 07-70, 72, 84, 104, 222, 


MN, 75 
Caracorum (Holin), 1, 485 
Caractacus, 1, 2 
Caramania, Emu of, n, 488, 491, 532, 539 
Carasha: Nevian, I, 495 ° 
Carausius, I, 144-5 
Carbeas, the Paulieian, 1, 331 
Carbonarian, forest, 1, 561 
Carcassonne, HN, 283 
Carche, 1, 377 
Cardinals, mn, 214-15, 561, 563, 568, 578, 583 
Carduchians, 1, 152 
Carduene (Corduene), 1, ee 
Caribert, King of Paris, 1, 884 
Carmus (M_ Aurelius), 1, 137-42 
Carizme (Khwarizm), 1, 416, 1, 250, 373, 481-2, 
g6 
cA izmians (Corasmins), 1, 419, 481, 487, 495 
Carloman, brother of Charlemagar, n, 210 
Carloman, King of Hungary, 11, 390 
Carlovingian dynasty, 1, 204-5, 218 
Catmania, U, 114 
Carmath, 1, 30h 
Carmathians, 11, 306-7 
Carmel, Mount, 1, 415 
Carmelites, 1, 867, 11, 746 
Cainuntum, 1, 684 
Caroceio of Milan, 1, 566 
Carpi, 1, 99-100, 147 
Carpiho, 1, 559 
Carpini, John de Plano, 1, 754 
Carpocrates, m, 156 
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Cai pocratians, 1, 210 

Carrhz, 1, 109, 794, temple of the Moon at, 56, 
365, 386, 1, 686 

Carthage, 1, 7, 11, 20, 60, 65, 72-3, 130, 135, 147, 
167, 197, 205, 217-18, 301, 304, 401-2, I, 

15, 541, 543-4) 571, 57% 580-1, 584-5, 603-5, 
64, 712, 724, MN, 7-11, 16, 51-3, 279 

Carthagena, 1, 65, 518, 540, 575, 580, u, 685 

Carun, I, 53 

Carus, 1, 133, 136-42 

Cashin, 1, 129 

Cash, teriitory of, 11, 495 

Cashgar, 1, 375, 495 

Casia, see Icasia 

Casilinum, battle of, u, 64-5 

Caspian or Albanian gates of Mount Caucasus, 
1, 668, n, 44 

Cassano, battle of, 1, 702 

Cassian, 1, 869-70 

Cassian, duke of Mesopotamia, 1, 280 

Cassians, 11, 78 

Cassiodorus, t, 97, 564, 507, 638, 040-1, I, 14-15 

Cassius, Avidius, 1, 32, 681-2, 786 

Cassius, Dion, see Dion Cassius 

Cassius, Roman general, 1, 743 

Cassius, Roman lawyer, 01, 78 

Castabala, 1, 789 

Castalian fountain of Daphni, 1, 357 

Castamona, , 183 

Castinus, I, 540 

Castor and Pollus, 1, 761 

Castoria, 1, 189, 359 

Casta Herculiy (Heraclea), 1, 758 

Castiiani, 1, 705 

Gastricia, 1, 845 

Castiiot, George, see Scanderbeg 

Castriotes, John, 11, 535 

Caswin, ul, 257 

Catacalon, nu, 183 

Catalans, 11, 466-8, 479 

Catalaunian Plains, 1, 364 

Catalonia, 1, 8, U, 211, 465 

Catana, nu, 1b, 366 

Catapan, title of, 11, 348 

Cathar1, u, 704, se Manichrans 

Cathay, 1, 754 

Catherine, St, 1, 583 

Catherine, grand-daughter of Baldwin IT, 1, 
451 

Catholu, primate of the Pctsian church, , 152, 
of the Armeman church, 157 

Catholics, Roman, 1, 312, 438 

Catibah (Kutatha), i, 258-9 

Cato, the censor, I, 53, 045, 1m, 76, 80, 84 

Cato the Younger, 1, 584 

Catti, 1, 103, 706 

Catullus, 1, 721, 782 

Catulus, gilds the roaf of the capitol, 1, 860 

Catus, see A.lius Pactus 

Caucaland (Hauha-land), 1, 418, 432 

Caucassa, in Sicily, t 5 

Caucasus, Mount, I, 152, 413, 417, 658, 668, It, 41, 
44-6, 48, 634 

Cava, 1, 280 

Cavae, Ul, 57! 

Cayem (Kaim), 1, 371-2 

Cazan, Khan of Pcrsia, 1, 487 

Cazan, kingdom of, u, 484 

Cra, Isle of, u, 743 

Co sulin, 1, 626 
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Cecrops (Cecropius), 1, 11 
Cedrenus, 1, 236 nes 
Celer, 1, 146 
Celestial Water, a, 608 
Celestine I, 1, 140 
Celestine III, 1, 367, 572 
Celsus, 1, 111, 117, 701, 723-4, 727-8 
Celtae, 1, 331 
Celtiberians, 1, 8 
Celtic Gaul, 1, 8, 90, 144, 629; Celtic idiom, 15, 
397, 629 
Celts, 1, 94, 144 
Cenis, Mount, 1, 716 
Censors, 1, 100, 223; u, 85 
Census, 1, 252, 689, 830; 1, 653 
Centaurs, 1, 402 
«ntumceellae, iu, 24, 60, 303 
Centuries, 11, 73, 562 
Ceos, 1, 656 
Cephallonia, 1, 361, 743 
Cephisus, u, 468 
Ceramis, battle of, 0, 356 
Cerca (Creca), 1, 554 
Cerdic the Saxon, 1, 626, 883 
Cerinthus of Asia, m1, 130 
Cerroni, 0, 581 
Cerularius, Michacl, 1, 423 
Cesena, 1, 63 
Cethegus, the Patrician, 11, 60 
Ceuta, see Septem 
Ceylon, + Taprobana 
Chabaoras, 1, 300 
Chavan, the title, u, 37; the Chagan, 126, 129-30 
Chaibar (Khaibar), u, 240, 243 
Chalcedon, 1, 107, 141, 178, 235, 340-1, 469, 528, 
530; U, 121-2, 124, 127, 129-30, 139. 144-5, 431 
Chaleis, 1, 109, 3607: 0, 42, 124, 265, 291 
Chaleondyles, Demetrius, 11, 526-7 
Chalcondyles, Laonicus, 1, 514, 543 
Chaldeans, see Chalybians 
Chaled, see Caled 
ChAlons, 1, 122, 254, 394, 563-6 
Chalybians (Chald.ranys), 1, 666; 11, 227 
Chamavians, 1, 286-7 
Chanse, 1, 416, 804, 852 
Chantong, 1, 852 
Chapters, the ‘Lhree, 1, 149 
Charegites (Kharejites), 11, 236, 248-9 
Charito, 1, 383-4 
Charleinagne, 1, 90, 396, 600, 616; 1, 204-6, 
208-14, 378, 422, 427 
Charles II, the Bald, Empcror (Charles 1 of 
France), 1, 657-8, 779 
Charles HII, the Fat, Emperor 
France), "1, 21° 
Charles III, the Simple, of France, 11, 658 
Charles IV, the Fair, of France, 1, 751 
Charles V of France, 0, 788 
Charles VI of France, 11, 492, 513-14, 585 
Charles VII of France, 11, 760 
Charles VILI of France, 1, 555, 588 
Charles IV, Emperor, 1, 219-20, 578, 581-2, 763 
Charles V, Empcror, 1, 156, 211, 233. 5113 I, 279, 
88, 7 2 
Charles IT of Anjou, 1, 464-6, 564, 719 
Charlies XII of Sweden, 1, 56, 98; 11, 743 
Charles Martel, 11, 203, 293- 
Charles of Valois, brother of Philip the Fair, n, 


(Charles HI of 


45! 
Charon, Patrician, n, 183 
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Charondas, n, 72 

Chauci, 1, 103 

thazars, see Chozars 

Chazrajites, see Charigites 

Chekian, 1, 895 

Chelebi, title of, n, 189 

Chemnis, nn, 143 

Chensi, 1, 804 

Cherefeddin Ali, see Sherefeddin 

Cherifs, 11, 683 

Cherson (Corsun), 1, 346 

Chersonae, in Crim-Tartary, u, 162 

Chersoncesus ‘laurica, 1, 105, 2b1 

Chersonesus, ‘[hracian, 1, 528, 549, 665; 1, 34 

Chersonites, 1, 261-2; 11, 166-7 

Cherusci, 1, 163 

Claauss, office of, n, 318 

Childebert, 1, 620-1, 879; n, 105 

Childeric, 1, 581, 609 

Childeric III, last Merovingian king, 11, 204 

Chiltarchs, 1, 540 

Chilperic, 1, 880-1 

China, 1, 12, 413-15, 417, 485, 547, 549, 656-8, 
7433 U, 36, 154, 258, 481-3, 486, 504 

Chingiz, ser Zinyis, 

Chionites, 1, 281 

Chiorli, 1, 448 

Chios, 11, 405, 462, 546, 550 

Chiozza, 1, 5607 

Chivalry, 1, 389 

Chlienes, 1, 175 

Chlodwig, see Clovis, 

Chlorus, see Constantius I 

Chnodomar, 1, 285-6 

Chon (Colossze of St. Paul), m, 742 

Chorasan, see Khurasan 

Chorasmia, 1, 806 

Chorepiscopi, 1, 763 

Chosroes I, Nushirvan, King of Persia, 1, 668, 
670; 11, 38-49, 112-13, 608 

Chosroes II, son of Hormouz, n, 115-17, 123-32 

Chosroes, King of Armenia, 1, 85, 109, 148 

Chosrocs, son of Tiridates, 1, 265 

Chosrocs, vassal of Persia, 1, 536 

Chosroiduchta, 1, 710 

Chozars (Khazars, Chazars, Cabari), n, 130, 
166-7, 338, 345. 797 

Christ, 1, 181-3, 187, 201, 212, 296, 308, 311, 
352-3, 720, 72Q; I, 114, 124, 127, 134-5, 196-7 

Christian, Archbishop of Metz, u, 717 

Christianity, 1, 178-234, 289-330, 344-5, 348-9, 
351, 353: 357, 365, 376, 382-3. 390. 392, 398, 
438, 444, 457, 459. 463-7, 497, 593-608, 611, 
628-9; uu, 1, 46, 49, 345-7; ‘ee also, Greck 
Church; Rome, Chuich of 

Christians, 1, 83, 179-234, 290-330, 344. 348-9, 
351-6, 359-61, 365, 381-3, 301, 393, 402, 438, 
443, 457-9, 461-2, 465-7, 481, 480. 530, 584, 
593-608, 611; MM, 124-5, 132, 134, 19%, 211, 
286-8, 345-7; see also Greek Church; Rome, 
Church of 

Christians of St. John, 11, 227 

Christopher, son of Constantine Copronymus, 0, 
169-70 

Christopher, son of Romanus I, 1, 178-9 

Chrobatians, see Croats 

Chrysanthius the philosopher, 1, 347, 351, 783 

Chrvsaphius, 1, 556-7: U, 143-4 

Chrysocheir the Paulician, ul, 3931-2 

Chrysochir, rebel, 1, 177 
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Chrvsologus, St Peter, 1, 859 

Chrysoloras, Manuel, "1, 525, 528 

Chrysopolis (Scutar1), 1, 178, 235 I, 300, 377, 
431-2, 489 

Chrysostom, John, 1, 202, 354, 450, 523, 527, 
529-32, 762, 766, 868, u, 1 37 

Chundo, 1, 880 

Cibalis, 1, 174, 270, 384 

Cicer0, I, 13-15, 29, 33-4, 62, 67, 186, 200, 225, 
296, 458, 66a, 676, 744, 867, 1, 76 

Cilicia, 1, 10, 48, 110, 114, 131-2, 230, 744, 1, 
127-9, 157, 189-90, 270, 309, 694 

Cimbit, 1, 483 

Circassia, 1, 10, 106, 11, 44-5, 484 

Cuncassians, 1, 499 

Circesium, 1, 152, 366, 666 

Cucumeclhons, 1, 327, 441 

Circus, Roman, »e¢ Rome 

C irta, I, 167, 541, 543, 735, Wy 10 

Citcaux, 1, 408, 741 

City Cohorts, 1, 7 

Cily of God, 1, 466, 509 

Cius, 1, 107 

Civihs the Batavian, 1, 95 

Civite lla, 1, 352-3 

Clain, 1, 877 

Clauvaux, m, 408 

C larissimt, 1, 241, 244, 740 

Clatos, 1, 734 

Classis (Classe), 1, 827) n, 105 

C laudia, 1, 781 

Claudian, 1, 471, 473) 477, 481, 483-4, 494-5 
497, 524 

Claudiopolis, 1, 678 

eye I, 1, 13, 17, 21, 29, 32, 43, 79, 077, 098 
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Claudius IT, 1, 114-19, 121-3 143, 257, 700, 753 

Cle andcr, 1, 37-8 

Clematius of \lexandria, 1, 754 

Clemens, Ilavius, 1, 214-15 

Clemens of Alexandria, 1, 205, 722-3 

Clement IIT, Anti-pope, u, 360 

Clement V, Pope, 1m, 569 ° 

Clement VI, 1, 511-12, 570, 574, 576, 578, 581, 
583, 787 : 

Clemcnt VII (Robert of Gencva), 0, 583-4, 588 

Clement VITI, u, 790 

Cicment XJ, n, 647 

Cleodamus, 1, 107-8 

Ck opatra, daughter of Emperor Maurice, 0, 635 

Cleopatra, que cn, 1, 122, 125, 685, 318, u, 85 

Ck pho, 1, 102 

Clergy, 1, 197-8, 203, 223, 243, 299, 301, 314-1), 
349, 360, 399, 393, 402, 434, 442, 451, 464, 484, 
522, 539, 541, 592, 002, 622, 8bI, , 147, 218 

Clermont, 1, 203, 574, 586, U, 382-3, 386 

Cleves, 1, 334 

Clodion, 1, 561 

Clotaire I, 1, 616 

Clotaire II, 1, 87 

Clotilda, 1, 611, 613-14 

Clovis (Chlodwig), 1, 514, 609-15, 640, 876 

Cniva, 1, 100 

Cocaba, 1, 214 

Cochc, on the Ligris, 1, 370-1 

Cochin China, 1, 483 

Cochin, King of, u, 154 

Cochlea, 1, 739 

Coda (Coca), 1, 430 

Codex. of Artaxerxes, 1, 86, u, 39, Carolinus, 
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654-5, the Gregorian and Hermogenian, 75, 
79, 587, 627, of Justinian, 1, 526, 617, 780, UY, 
71, 79-81, 147, Regularum, 1, 869, of St. 
Stephen, u, 706, of Lheodosius, 1, 240, 299, 
326, 463, 526, 622, 717, 746, 780, 827, 831, u1, 
75: 795 612, 627 

Codicils, 1, 89 

Codrus, 1, 503 

Coemption, u, 83 

Cornobites, 1, 598, 867 

Cocnum Galhcanum, 1, 754 

Cogende (Khojcnd), 1, 481 

C opnats, 1, 689 1, 88 

Cogn, see [conmm 

Cohorts, Catv, see City C ohorts 

Core, 1, 714 

Commbia, u, 685 

Cojoman, family, 1, 684 

Colchians, u, 45 9 129 

Colehas, 1, 3 106, 666, I, 41, 44-9 

Colras, 1, 422 

Coliseum, see Rome 

C ollaterals, u, 586 

Collyiidian heresy, u, 230 

Colmar, see \tgentarny 

Cologne (Colonia), 1, 121, 283 4, 561, 610 

Coloma (Coulcihiscr, Chonac), 1, 330, 703 

Colonia, Sult inate of i, 191 

Colonies, and honorary colonics, 1, 15 

Colonna, John, Marquis of Ancona, n, 571 

Colonna, John, son of Stephen the Younger, ov, 
) 40, 795 

Colonna, Marco Antomo, u, 783 

Colonna, Otho, see Martian \V 

Colonna, Petar \gapet, senitor, , 971, 570 

Colonna, Peter, brother of Stephen the Younger, 
nt, 580 

Colonna, Protonotary 11, 588 

Colonni, Roman tuniy, "1, 571-2, 579 382, 580, 
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Colonna, Scrirra, tl, 509, 572 


Colonna, Stephen, the Tider, u, 571. 975 0579 81 

Colonna, Stephen, the Younger, U, 572, 80 

Colossus of Rhodes, 1, 270 

Columba, St, monastery of, 1, 868 

Columban, St, 1, 613 

Columbanus, 1, 869-70 

Columclla, 1, 22, 677, 832 

Coluinna Revina, M, 105, 629 

Colzin, Mount, 1, 594 

Comaina, 1, 250, 332 , 703 

Comans, I, 444, 449-50, 484, 486 

Comes, see Count 

C omcts, 1, 68-9 

Caoinito, 1, 649 

Commientiolus, 0, 119-20 

Conimodus, 1, 30, 32, 34°42, 45, 62, 64, 70, 84, 
202, 222, 685 

Commons, order of, in Italian Republic, u, 217, 
Gscrinan college of, 218 

Coinnena, Anna, see Anna 

Comncni, 1, 183, 443 

Comnenus, Adrian, 1, 185 

Comnenug, Alcxius, son of Manucl I, 1, 424, 443 

Comncnus, John, n, 183- 

Comncnus, John, son of Isaac the Sc bastocrator, 
1,18 

Comnenus, Manuel, brother of Alexius I, n, 185 

Comncnus, Manucl, first of the Comneni, n, 183 

Comnenus, Manucl, son of Andronicus II, 11, 193 
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Comnenus, Nicephorus, 1, 185 

Comnenus, see Alexius, David, Isaac, John, 
Manuel (Emperors) 

Comorin, Cape, 1, 679 

Compostella, 1, 204 

Compurgators, 1, 618 

Comum, 1, 566, 642 

Conclave, nu, 568 

Concord, temple of, at Elephantine, 1, 147, 898; 
see also under Rome 

Concordia, 1, 496, 566 

Confarreation, 11, 83-4 

Confederates, 1, 589; u, 16 

Confession of Rimini, 1, 359 

Confessors, 1, 321, 332, 605, 732 

Conflans, family of, 1, 739 

Conob, nm, 654 

Conon, St., monastery of, 1, 654 

Conon, see Leo the Isaurian 

Conrad I, n, 659 

Conrad IT, u, 6boe 

Conrad TH, 1, go6-8, 565 

Conrad, Duke of Franconia, 11, 340 

Conrad of Montferrat, u, 414-16, 740 

Conrad, son of Philip I of France, 1, 382 

Conradin of Swabia, u, 4b4-5, 5604 

Consentia (Consenza) 1, 5133 1, 354 

Gonsercators, WU, 587 

Consistorraim, I, 443, 553 

Consolatoan of Philosophy, I. 645 

Constable, othee of, m, 318, 458 

Constance, town of, M, 217, 515, 517, 585, 661, 
788 

Constans I, son of Constantine, 1, 257, 259-60, 
264, 207-8, 319-20, 327, 329, 395 

Constans 1, son of Constantine TT, m, 151, 164-5, 

Par 

Gree son of the usurper Constantine, 1, 516 

Constantia, daughter of Constantius IT, 1, 387, 
407-8 

Constantia, daughter of Roger of Sicily, u, 366-7 

Constantia, sister of Constantine the Great, 1, 172, 
178, 257, 714 

Constantia, German fortress on the Danube, 1, 

Cantata daughter of Constantine the Great, 
, 268, 273 

Constantina, wife of the Emperor Maurice, 0, 
11Q, 122 

‘onstantine I, the Great, t, 10, 23, 118, 153, 1535-8, 

1600-78, 200, 204, 229-31, 234-42, 245-8, 259, 
252-63, 272, 278, 28a-30b, 314-15, 317-18, 
228-9, 353, 300-2, 388, 735: 1. 578 

Constantine I, 1, 175, 257, 239-60, 264, 207, 418 

Constantine TTT, tyrant, 1, 490-1, 515-17 

Constantine (IIL), son of Herachius, u, 163-4, 269 

Constantine LV, Pogonatus, 1, 165, 289 

‘onstantine V, Copronymus, nm, 169, 175, 198-9, 

319, 332, 654 

Constantine \ J, 1, 169-71 

Constantine VII, Porphyrogenitus, u, 178 2. 301, 
31Q, 320, 346, O32, 693 

Constantine VIE, son of Romanus I, u, 178-9 

Constantine LX (VII), 1m, 179-82 

Constantine X (IX), Monomachus, 1, 182-3, 352 

Constantine XI (NX), Ducas, un, 184 

Constantine XII, 1, 18 

Constantine XII] (XI), u, 516, 537-8, 5401, 
543-4, 546, 548-53 

Constantine, African Christian, 1, 355 
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Constantine Angelus, n, 193 

Constantine, brother of Michael VIII, u, 462 

Constantine, governor of Spoleto, 1, 25 

Constantine, son of Basil I, nu, 177 

Constantine, son of Michacl VII, m, 185, 356 

Constantine Sylvanus, 11, 329-30 

Constantine, Syrian of Apamea, m1, 649 

Constantinople: Acropolis, 1, 737; Augustcum, I, 
739; Baths of: Zcuxippus, 1, 238, 326, 654; 
Anastasia, I, 386: Constantine, 1, 531; Blacher- 
nae, 1, 130, 440, 728; Chain of harbour, 1, 235; 
NM, 432, 441, 544, 547; Churches of: Acacius, 
St., 1, 326; Anthony, St., 1, 738; Diomede, St, 
i, 176; Holy Apostles, 1, 338, 664; 11, 438, 554; 
John, St., 1, 121; Sophia, St., 1, 298, 479-40, 
30-1, 654, 662-4; M, 30, 191, 252, 438, 529, 
551-4; Virgin, the, u, 30; College, Royal, un, 
326; Columns of: Areadinus, 1, 743; Constan- 
tine, 1, 238; u, 551; Justinian, I, 737: I, 529; 
Theodosius, u, 68, 442; Forum of Constantine, 
1, 238, 654-5: Gates of: Romanus, St., 1, 543, 
546, 548, 551, 553; Phenar, nm, 551: sent to 
Jerusalem, m1, 441; Hebdemon (Field of Mars), 
1, 473, 796; m, 121; Hippodrome (.\tincidan), 
I, 298, 240, 339-49, 425, 052-5: 1, 553; Mon- 
asters on the Bosphorus, Mosque of Moham- 
mou II, m, 407; Palaces, of: Blachernae, see 
above; Boucoleon, u, 440: Heracum, 1, 664; 
Imperial, 1, 238. 528, 654, 664: 1. 316, 7 
Magnaura, 11, 326; Sieges of: Chosrocs, 1, 126; 
Justinian 167; [Thomas of Cappadocia 173; 
Saracens, 289-90; Harun al Raschid, 300; 
Simeon the Bulgarian, 337; Fourth Crusade, 
431-2, 430-7; Vataces and Azen, 448; Genocse, 
$78, \murath, 508; Mohammed I, 540-52; 
Siema, nn, 316: Statues, 1, 439: Trichnium, 
golden, 1, 310; Lurbe (grave) of Abu Ayub, u, 
289. 554 

Constantius I, Chlorus, 1, 13%, 139, 143-7, 159-61, 
22°, 224, 272, 273. 240, 70Q 

Constantius IT, 1, 257-60, 263-89, 294, 299, 315-16, 
318-26, 320-35, 337-8, 341, 343, 318, 352, 391, 
498, 458, 783, 795 

Constantius TL, 1, 515-17 

Constaruius, general of Honorius, 1, 516-18, 537 

Constantius, Julius, the Patrician, t, 257, 2604, 714 

Constantius, secretary of Attila, 1, 552. 546 

Constitutions, ecelesiastical, 1, 725; Imperial, u, 74 

Cor. ulars, 1. 244. 640 

Consuls, 1, 25-7, 37, 130, 241-2, 249, 342, 592, 668, 
OFIS UM, 2160, 562 

Conti, family of, 1, 571, 596 

Cons elerant, 1,718 

Ccfuatar, 1, 301 

Coptic ‘diom, II, 152 

Coptos, 1, 133, 147 

Copts, 1. 734: 0, 152, 158, 272, 275; see Egyptians 

Corbulo, 1, 673, 744 

Corcyra (Corfu), 1, 59, 188, 357, 303-4, 430, 743 

Cordova (Ccrduba), 1, 518, 606; n, 282, 285, 987, 
2Qb, 298, LS4, ba0 

Corduenc, 1, 374, 378 

Corea, 1, 483 

Corfu, see Corcyra 

Corieliano, Duke of, m, 611 

Corinth, 1 19-20, 108, 130, 194, 196, £91, 342, 
470, 483, 065: 1, 35, 314, 303, 442, 408, 555 

Corn, 1. 363. 397, 410, 475) 501-2, 504, 515, 641, 
(43, O59, 710 

Cornchus, Bishop of Rome, 1, 733 
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Cornwall, 1, 627, 677 
Coronary gold (Aurum Coronarium), 1, 255 
Corporations, municipal, 1, 578; 11, 404 
Corpus Jurss Cicelis, u, 696 
Correctors, 1, 244, 640 
Corruptibles and incorruptibles, u, 157 
Corsi, family of, 1, 571, 590 
Corsica, 1, 11, 576, 603, 716; 11, a, 59, 106 
Corvinus, Matthew, King of Hungary, 1, 535 
Corvinus, surname of John Huniades, m, 534 
Cosa (Kussai), u, 664 
Cosmas Indicopleustes, mn, 647 
Cossacks, 1, 698 
Cossova, I, 491, 535 
Cotrigurs, see Bulgarians 
Cotyxrum (Kutaich), u, 377 
Coucy, Sire de, n, 492 
Councils and synods: 1, 196 
Ancyra, I, 199 
Antioch, first of, 1, 224 
Antioch, second of, 1, 311, 318 
Arles, first of, 1, 224 
Arles, sccond of, 1, 320-1 
Basil, Eighteenth Gencral, 1, 516-18, 521-2 
Bithynia, 1, 310 
Bordeaux, I, 443 
Cwxsarca, I, 317 
Carthage, first of, 1, 724 
Carthage, second of, 11, 10 
Chalcedon, Ad Quercun, the oak, 1, 469, 530-1; 
i, t 
Chalcedon, Fourth General, 1, 144-7, 149 
Clermont, 11, 382-3, 386 
Constance, Seventcenth General, m, 515, 517; 
585, 661, 788 
Constantinople, Second General, 1, 441-2, 813; 
Ml, 149 
Gonstantinople, Fifth Genetal, u, 150, 645-6 
Constantinople, Sixth General, u, 151, 165 
Constantinople, Iconoclast, 1, 197-8 
Constantinople, Eighth General, 0, 737 
Ephesus, ‘Third General, 1, 140-3, 149 
Ephesus, Robber Synod, u, 143-4 
Ferrara, 1, 518-20 
Florence, 1, 520-2 
Frankfort, 1, 208, 658 
Hatfield, u, 047 
[lliberis, 1, 199, 725, 729, 7323 M1, 195 
Lateran, the first, 1, 151, 647 
ay Twelfth Gencral, 1, 770; u, 417-18, 
Lateran, of 1139, m1, 561 
Laodicea, 1, 722, 763 
Lyons, 1, 612 
Lyons, ‘I hirteenth General, u, 448 
Lyons, Fourteenth General, 1, 463 
Mantua, 1, 556 
Melphi, n, 354 
Milan, 1, 320-1 
Nice, First General, t, 298, 402-5, 310-16, 441, 
760, 766; 1, 149, 645, 647 
Nice, Seventh General, un, 144, 198, 207-8, 651 
Palestine, 1, 310 
Pisa, 1, 517, 545, 788 
Placentia, 1, 382-3 
Rimini (Ariminum), 1, 302, 313, 316, 324, 391 
Rome, 1, 306, 320 
Sardica, 1, 319-20 
Seleucia, 1, 313, 316, 324 
Toledo, first of, 1, 607 
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Toledo, eighth of, 1, 874 
‘Loledo, general character of, 1, 624, 882 
‘Lrent, 1, 722, 767 
Tyre, 1, 317-18, 320, 736 

Count: of the East, 1, 244; military title of, 246; 
of the household (casé7-nszs), 249; of the sacred 
largesses, 250; of the private estate, 250; of the 
doinestics, 250; Latin title, 618 

Youroultai, Diet of the ‘Tartars, 1, 413, E57 

Courtenay, house of, in Edessa, n, 453, in France, 
453-5; in England, 455-6 

Coutances, 1, 353 

Cracow, 1, 484 

Cral (Kral), 11, 474 

Cranmer, 1, 334 

Crassus, 1, 1, 112, 150 

Cremona, 1, 496 

Cresecntius, 1, 216 

Crete (Candia), 1, 11, 63, 117, 201, 808; 1, 301-2, 
399) 441, 447 

Crim Tartary, 1, 10, 105 

Crimea, 1, 660; nu, 477 

Crispinus, 1, 75 

Crispius Vibins, 1, 681 

Ciispus, C.rsar, son of Constantine the Great, J, 
175-8, 257-9, 298 

Crispus the Patrician, 1, 122-3 

Croatia, 1, 93 11, 430 

Croats (Chiobatians), 0, 336 

Crocus (Erocus), 1, 161 

Cross: symbol of, 1, 294, 298, 315. 352, 382, 600, 
781; 1, 195, 198; Liue Cross, n, 124, 133, 413. 
415-16, 449, 578; of the Crusaders, 1, 383, 386 

Crotona, 1, 58-60, 3 48-9 

Crown: of thorns, u, 449; triple, 583 

Croya, 4, 536 

Crucesrenati, 1, 725 

Crusades, 11, 383, 408, 417, 452, 531; first, 383-402; 
second, 406-8, 415; third, 4ob-8, 415; fourth, 
417, 426-40; fifth, 417-18, 447: sixth, 419-20, 
seventh, 419-20; of Humiadss, 531-4 

Ctesiphon or Madayn, 1, 84, 122, 138, 281, 368-73; 
Il, 49, 115, 132, 256-7, 675; tower of Chosrocs 
at, 675 

Cublai, 1, 482-3, 486 

Cucusus, I, 531! 

Cufa, n, 249, 257, 295, 299, 306 

Cutfic letters, 11, 225 

Cumae, ul, 19, 54, 62-3 

Cumans, 1, 707 

Cunimund, 11, g8-9 

Curds (Ayoubites), 1, 152; u, 411, 662, 734-5 

Curza, 1, 780; "1, 72 

Curland, 1, 342 

Curopalula, 1, 307 

Curubais, 1, 218 

Cutturzurians, u, 605 

Cutulimish, 0, 377 

Cybele, I, 14, 37) 345-6, 360 

Cyclades, 1, 270 

Cydnus, 1, 381; 1, 733 

Cydonia, , 302 

Cynegius, 1, 460 

Cyprian (Thasius Ceeilius Cyprianus), Bishop of 
Carthage, 1, 196-200, 203, 205, 217-19, 732; 
i, 7 

Cyprus, tl, 11, 117, 201, 207, 260, 527-8, 531; My 
113) 154s 270, 310, 403, 421, 425, 489 

Cyrene, I, 11, 207, 303; 1, 124, 683 

Cyriacus, 1, 730 
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Cyriades, 1, 109, 111 

Cyril of Alexandria, 1, 348; 1, 138-42 

Cyril of Jerusalem, 1, 315, 353 

Cyrila, Arian bishop, 1, 603, 845 

Cyrizus, 11, 700 

Cyrrhus, 1, 702 

Cyrus the Great, 1, 80, 84, 123, 187, 367 

Cyrus, nephew of Solomon, u, 52 

Cyrus, pretorian prefect, 1, 535 

Cyrus, patriarch of Alexandria, u, 680 

Cyrus, river, 1, 403 

Cyta or Cotatis, 1, 45 

Cyzicus, 1, 107, 236, 327, 387, 661, 739; 1, 280, 
543 


Dacia, I, 3, 7, 9-51, 87, 98-100, 119, 429, 468, 637, 
647; 11, 738 : 

Dacians, 1, 2, 261 

Dacisci, 1, 705 

Dadastana, 1, 383 

Dagalaiphus, 1, 336, 366, 369, 377, 385, 394, 796 

Daghestan, 1, 308 

Dagisteus, 1, 47, 61 

Dayobert, 1, 514, 616; 1, 601 

Dahes and Gabrah, n, 663 

Daimbert, u, 402 

Dalhnatia, 1, 9, 45, 142, 157-8, 538, 581, 589, 592, 
639, 642; 1, 17, 19, 365, 391, 427, 429 

Dalmatian Iegionaries, 1, 506 

Dalmatius, abbot, 11, 142, 643 

Dalat, Carsar, nephew of Constantine the 
Great, 1, 257, 259-60, 263 

Dalmatius, Censor, brother of Constantine the 
Great, I, 257, 203, 317 

Damascius, 1, 070, 864 

Dainascus, 1, 146, 182, 2015; 11, 124, 1Q., 220, 251, 
254, 200-5, 267, 28g-qu. 295-6, 310, 376. 380, 
402, 408, 410, 412-13, 417, 419, 483, 499-500 

Damiasus, 1, 392-3, 498, 736 

Dames, 1, 268 

Dainianus, Peter, u, 655 

Damictta, 1, 417. 410-20, 447 

Damvocles, 1, 572 

Damophilus, 1, 439-40 

Dandolo, Henry, un, 428, 430, 433, 440-1, 444-5 

Danes, 1, Q1, 625, 800 

Daniclis, nm, 176, 314, 310-17 

Danube, 1, 1-4, 7-10, 22-3, 32, 34, 71. 75, 87, 100, 
102, 105, 109, 119-20, 134, 166, 261, 270, 276, 
279-80, 336, 394, 405, 419-27, 433 

Daphne, 1, 185, 35-7; M, 42 

Daphnusia, u, 450 

Dara, 1, 668; 11, 3, 41, 44, 112, 117, 124, 270 

Dardania, 1, 117, 143, 647; 1, 336 

Dai danus, prietorian privfect in Gaul, 1, 517, 841 

Dargham, ul, 410 

Darius [ystaspes, 1, 150, 280, 693-4 

Darius, officer of Valentinian IIT, 1, 541 

Dastagerd, see Artemita 

Datianus, governor of Spain, 1, 229 

Datianus the Patrician, 1, 796 

Datius, u, 24, 26 

David Comnenus, Emperor of ‘Trebizond, n, 555 

Deacons, 1, 198-9, 203, 229; 11, 567 

Debt, law of, 1, 92 

a 1, 266 

Decebalus, 1, 3 

Decemvirs, 131, 72-3 

Decennovium, u, 602 

Decentius, 1, 272 


Bar 
Decii, 1, 697 


Decimus, 1, 7 

Decius, emperor, 1, 94, 97, 100-1, 104, 115, 197, 
203, 217-18, 223 

Decius, consul, 1, 613 

Decius, Roman patrician, 1, 57 

Decius, the Younger, 1, 101 

Decoratus, 1, 890 

Decrees: ‘Tertullian, m1, 88; Ophitian, 88; Trebel- 
lion, 89; Pegasian, 89 

Decretals, of Constantine, 1, 206-7; sexte of, 781 

Decumates, 1, 706 

Decurions, or Curiales, 1, 252 

Defensores, 1, 390, 578 

Deification of Emperors, 1, 28 

)ejal, or the Antichrist, u, 251 

Dejoces, 1, 875 

Delators, 1, 36, 41 

Delhi, nu, 368, 497 

Delphi, 1, 19, 238, 342-3; n, 468 

Delphidius, 1, 288, 443 

Deinetrias, t, 511 

Demetrius, hyyptian prelate, 1, 202 

Demetrius, son of Marquis of Montferrat, u, 447, 

o 

Deineeiitus: 1, 748 

Den« sthenes, 1, 110, 669 

Demotica (Didymotcichos, Dimot), 1, 442-3, 4455 
473» 189, 541 

Denwisich, 1, 569 

Denmark, 1, 87: n, 346, 566 

|eouratias, 1, 573 

Derar (Ihirar), 1, 808; 1, 260-2, 264 

Derbend, 1, 608; 11, 486 

Dervishes, 1, 531, 549, 668, 770 

Desiderius, brother of Magnentius, 1, 753 

Desicdlcrius, Lombard king, 1, 204 

Despina 1, 501 

Despot, title of, m1, 317 

Deutcerius, 1, 829 

Devonshire, earls of, see Courtenay 

Dexippus, 1, 108, 688 

Dhoutacnaf, 1, 264 

Diadumenianus, 1, 57-8, 62 

Diam, 1, synod of, 1, 155 

Diarbe is, see Amida 

Dibra, it, 771 

Dicwarchus, 1, 803 

Hidvmus, 1, 829 

Dict of the Fartars, see Courvultai; of the Ger- 
mans, 11, 218 

Dietrich of Bern, 1, 889 

Dijon, 1, 613 

Dilcmites, 1, 711: u, 48, 308 

Dinar, 1, 290 

Dioceses, civil, 1, 244 

Diocletian (G. Aurelius Valerius Diocletianus), 1 
114, 133. 130, 141-62, 172, 201, 205, 224-30, 
232-4, 257, 272, 725, 398 

Diocletianopolis, mn, 119 

Diodorus, Count, 1, 358 

Diodorus, heretic, , 137 

Diogenes, leader of the Chersonites, 1, 262 

Diogenes, officer of Justinian in Rome, 1, 59 

Diomede, nephew of Meleager, 11, 602 

Dion Cassius, 1, 49, 63, 676, 685 

Dionysius, Bishop of Milan, 1, 321 

Dionysius, false Areopagite, 1, 722 

Dionysius I of Syracuse, 1, 630, 716 

Dionysius of Alexandria, 1, 217, 702, 731, 733 
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Niophantus of Alexandria, n, 299 

Divoscorus, 1, 662; 1, 143-5 

Dioscurias (Sebastopolis), 1, 700; 11, 44-6 

Diospolis, 1, 197 

Disabul, 1, 37-8 

Dispargum, 1, 561 

Divination, 1, 348, 351, 356, 376, 390, 463, 571; 
ut, 36, 720 

Divorce (Diffarreatio), 11, 84-5, 311, 612 

Dniester, 1, 3, 99, 116, 418 

Docetes, 1, 308; 1, 135-7 

Docles, 1, 708 

Doclia, 1, 708 

Dodona, mI, 59 

Doge of Venice, m, 427-8, 441 

Donnestic, Great, office of, 1, 318 

Doinestics, revolt of, 1, 39 

Dominic, St., of the Iron Cuirass, 1, 385 

Dominus, title of, 1, 154; 1, 202, 558 

Domitian, Emperor, 1, 2, 28-30, 32-3, 35, 55» 79> 
214-15, 272, 674, 7305 0, 95 

Domitian, Oriental prefect, 1, 274 

Donnitilla, 1, 215 

Dornninus of Syria, 1, 446 

Domus, 1, 503 

Don, see ‘LT anais 

Donation of Constantine, see Decretals 

Donatists, 1, 306-7, 327, 349, 541-3, 604, 606, 726, 
736, 787, 819; 1, 10 

Donatus, African bishop, I, 305, 761 

Dongola, u, 159 

Doria, 11, 479 

Dorotheus, eunuch, 1, 225, 735 

Dorotheus, religious enthusiast, 1, 424 

Dorotheus, the Jurist, 1, 81 

Dorylaum (Eskishehr), 1, 305, 395 

Doxology, 1, 324 

Draco, river, see Sarnus 

lraco, statutes of, 1, 73, 91 

Dracontius, 1, 358 

Dragoman (Tagerman), office of, 1, 318 

Dragon, It, 199 

rave, river, 1, 270-1 

Drenco, 1, 557 

Drepanum, 1, 714 ° 

Dristia (urostolus), 1, 345, 709 

Drogo, ul, 352 

Dromones, or Byzantine galleys, mu, 321-2, 700 

Druids of Gaul, 1, 13, 629, 722; of Britain, 2 

Iyrungaire, Great, office of, 1, 318 

Druses, 11, 379 

Drusus, 1, 396 

Dubis, 11, 44 

Ducas, Greek historian of the Turks, 11, 541, 543; 
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Iucas, house of, 11, 184; see Constantine XI (X) 

Iucenartus, 1, 734 

Dukes: title of, 1,616; 1, 10; of the frontier, 1, 118; 
military, 246; Great, office of, 1, 318 

Dumatians, 1, 227 

JJunaan, I, 50 

Dura, 1, 378; 1, 42 

Durazzo (Epidamnus, Dyrrachium, Duracium), 
1, 487; 1, 15, 33 55» 357-9, 355, 430, 443, 446 

Iurhiam, 1, 62 

Durostolus, see Dristra 

Dyrrachium, see Durazzo 


Eagle (Bellorum Deos), 1, 5 
Earthquakes, 1, 409, 53!-2, 549, 662; 11, 66, 6g. 490 
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Eba, un, 285 

Ebermor, 0, 1 K 

Ebionites, 1, 182-3, 308, 311; 1, 134, 664 

Ebredunum or Iverdun, 1, 855 

Eburones, 1, 808 

Ecbatana (Hamadan), 1, 84, 152, 402; 11, 257, 371, 
696 

Ecdicius, prefect of Egypt, 1, 360 

Ecdicius, son of Avitus, 1, 586, 865 

Ecebolus, 1, 650 

Eclectus, 1, 39 

Ecthesis, 1, 151 

Edda, 1, 98, 696 

Edeco, 1, 281 

Edecun, 1, 553, 556, 590 

Edessa, 1, 56, 84, 109, 204, 283, 350, 382, 658, 
667-8; 1, 44, 120, 124, 130, 152, 196-7, 270, 
310, 396, 410, 453, 496 

Edicts, 1, 653; of Justinian, un, 73, 81; perpetual, 
745 78-9, BI 

Edifices of Justinian, 1, 649, 661-8 

Edobic, 1, 516-17 

Edom, 1, 208 

Edris, son of Edris, 1, 695 

Edrisites, u, 296, 307, 673 

Edward I, 1, 735: 11, 616 

Edward III, 1, 788 

Edward, Count of Savoy, u, 751! 

Egbert, 1, 658 

Egica, 1, 624 

Fegilona, nm, 284 

Eginhard, u, 657 

Fyregius, 1, 7.41 

Lyypt, 1, 3.7, 10-12, 16, 21-2, 63, 65, 84, 111, 113, 
121, 123-5, 129, 033, 147-8, 202, 207, 230, 307, 
317, 319-23, 358-00, 382, 391-2, for, 5943 1, 70, 
124, 133, 156, 158-9, 270-0, 308, 379, glo-re, 
417, 419-20, 427, 451, 488, 490, 510 

Egyptians, 1, 12-13, 126, 147-8, 202, 341, 442, 461, 
5043 0, 159 “- 

Ekmuasin (Ltchmiazin), Monastery of, 11, 157 

Flagabalus, 1, 59-64, 69, 77, 504, 0560, 687 

EJamites, 0, 153 

Elbunz, Mount, u, 286 

Lleanor, Princess, 1, 737 

Lileazer, 1, 740 

Electors, Gerinan college of, u, 218 

Elephantine, 1, 147, 898 

Eleusinian mysterics, 1, 62, 210, 347, 390, 479 

Elcusis, 1, 347 

Eleuthero—(or Free) Laconians, see Mainotes 

Eleutherus, 1, 265 

Elias, St., of Jerusalem, u, 644 

Elijahs, of Mosul, u, 154 

bis, 1, 342-3, 357, 479; Il, 202 

Ellac, 1, 569 

Elmacin, 1, 255 

Liovins, Patriarch of Alexandria, m, 158 

Elpidius, physician of "Lheodoric, 1, 646 

Elpidius, prartorian prefect of the East, 1, 777 

Flusa, 1, 821 

Emaus, tl, 400 

Emblemata, v1, 621 

Emeralds, 1, 514, 667; 1, 282 

Emetita, see Merida 

Emesa (Heims), 1, 52, 58-9, 62, 110, 123-5, 1465 
I, 156, 261, 265-6, 310, 402, 41 

Emir al-Omra, 1, 308 enn 

Emirs, title of, 1, 251 

Eimina, u, 726 
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Emperor of the Romans, title of, 1, 9 

Engaddi, 1, 867 

Engebert, u, 656 

England, see Britain 

Enguerrand VII, see Sire de Coucy 

Ennodius, 1, 862, 865 

Epagathus, 1, 63 

Ephesus, 1, 20, 108, 194, 196, 201, 347, 544, 664; 
11, 30, 140-4, 149, 331, 405, 442, 488 

Epicharis, 1, 746 

{pictetus, 1, 205, 334, 671 

Epicureans, 1, 13, 202, 350, 669, 734 

Epicurus, 1, 24, 669-70, 676, 734 

Epigencs, 1, 546 

Epiphania, see Eudocia, daughter of Heraclius 

Epiphania, taken by the Saracens, 1, 358 

Kpiphanites, 1, 590 

Epiphanius, Bishop of Pavia, 1, 587-8, 642-3, 726, 
787, 866-7, 889 

Epiphanius, Bishop of Salamus, 1, 845 

Epiphany, 1, 335 

Epis, 1, 10, 19, 108, 342, 497, 447, 479, 581, 6373 
N, 59, 336, 357-9, 361, 443, 446, 463, 535-6 

Eponina, 1, 681 

Epulones, 1, 458 

Equitius, 1, 406-8 

Eras, see tras 

Erbe, see Lambesa 

Frdaviraph, 1, 81 

Eregli, see Heraclea 

Biri aaa, Aiy ‘7 

Eros and Anteros of the Platonists, 1, 782 

Erythrisan Sibyl, 1, 762 

Erzcroun, 1, 898; u, 498 

Fseander Dulcarncin, 11, 720 

Esimonton, wee Azinnus 

Eskishehr, see Dorvizcum 

Eslaim, dauchter of, 1, 555 

Eslaw, 1, 546, 557 

Masenians, 1, 107, 202, 594 

Estachar (Istakhr, Persepolis), a, 257 

Este, house of, 1, 519, 714, 726 

Esthonia, 1, 404 

Etruscans, 1, 9 

huboca, 1, 19,65; 0, 451 

Fucherius of Lyons, 1, 735 

Eucherius, son of Stilicho, 1, 492-3 

Euchrocia, 1, 443 

Fudacmon, 1, 544 

Eudes, 0, 292-4 

Eudocia, Athenais, 1, 534°5, 539 

Eudocia, daughter of Constantine 1X (VIII), n, 
182 

Eudocia (Epiphania), daughter of Herachius, 1, 
130 

Fudocia, daughter of Valentinian HIT, 1, 582 

Eudocia, niece of Manuel I, Comnenus, 11, 189 

EFucdocia of Damascus, 1, 263-4 

Eudocia, widow of Constantine XT (X), , 184, 
327s 372-3 : 

Fudocia, wife of Heraclius, see Eudoxia 

Eudonxia, daughter of ‘Theodosius the 
1, 538, 579, 572- 

Eudoxia, Cae heer al Valentinian ITI, 1, 570, 582, 
588 

Eudoxia, wife of Arcadius, 1, 470-1, 473, 5275 
529-32 . 

Fudoxia (Eudocia), wife of Heraclius, 1, 123, 127 

Eudoxus, Arian Bishop of Constantinople, 1, 391, 


439 


“ounger, 
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Eudoxus (Eudocimus), son of Constantine 
Copronymus, 11, 169-70 

Eugenius, Chamberlain, 1, 561 

Eugenius III, Pope, nm, 409, 560 

Eugenius IV, Pope, u, 516-22, 531, 586, 596 

Eugenius, the rhctorician, 1, 454-6, 464, 472 

Fugyenius, tribune, 1, 735 

Eugraphia, 1, 845 

Engubine ‘Tables, u, 617 

Eulalia, St., of Merida, 1, 576 

Eulalius, count of the domestics, 1, 660 

Eulalius, philosopher, 1, 670 

Eulogia, u, 460, 463 

Eulogius, St., of Cordova, 1, 687 

Funienius, 1, 713-14 

Eunapius, 1, 464-5, 782 

Eunomians, 1, 349, 382, 442; 11, 702 

Eunomius, 1, 312, 438, 797 

Eunuchs, 1, 58, 77-8, 86, 155, 228, 272-3, 275-6, 
315-16, 320, 324-5, 329-30, 334, 338-40, 500, 
524, 557, 686, u, 612 

FEuphemia, St., church of, 1, 528; 1, 144 

Euphemia, daughter of John of Cappadocia, 1, 661 

Euphemia, daughter of Marcian, 1, 583 

Euphemius, 11, 302 

Euphrates, I, 1, 3-4, 7, 10-11, 16, 78, 84-5, 109, 
15 , 365-8, 371, 373-4; M, 176, 270, 310 

Euphrosyne, daughter of Constantine VI, u, 173 

Euphrosyne, wife of Alexius Il, Angelus, u, 426 

Euric, 1, 586, 602, 609, 617 

Euripides, 1, 105, 669 

Europe, see Table of Contents 

Europus, see Rague 

Eusebia, 1, 275-7, 285, 334 

Lusebius, Bishop of Vercellae, 1, 321 

Eusebius, chamberlain of Honorius, 1, 506 

Eusebius, Count of Vicinum, 1, 890 

Eusebius of C.esarea, 1, 176, 225, 232-3, 290, 293, 
295-6, 310, 314, 317-18 

Eusebius of Nicomedia, 1, 310-11, 314, 344, 347 

EFuschbius Scholasticus, 1, 844 

Eusebius the eunuch, 1, 273, 275, 338, 341 

Eustace, 0, 338 

Fustathius, Archbishop of Thessalonica, 1, 326 

Eustathius, Bishop of Antioch, I, 315, 324 

Eustathius of Cappadocia, 1, 756 

Eustochium, J, 595 

Euthalites (Nepthalites, White Huns), 1, 416, 667; 
36, 49 

Euthalius at Terracina, 1, 23 

Eutharic, 1, 891; 1, 14 

Eutherius, 1, 333 

Eutropia, 1, 257, 271, 714 

Eutropius, father of Constantius, 1, 143 

Lutropins, the cuuuch, f, 454, 470-1, 473, 524-9, 
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Eutropius, the historian, 1, 709 
Eutvches, abbot, 1, 142-3, 145, 644 
Lutyches, heresiarch, 1, 854 
Eutychian heresy, 1, 533, 008, 8ar; 1, 145. 149, 157 
Eutvchius, Patiiarch of Alexandria, 11, 273-4 
Euxine, 1, 3, 8-10, 99, 105-8, 235; U, 44-8, 270, 
343-45 4775 479 : 
Evander the Arcadian, 1, 584 
Exarch, title of, 1, 485; 0, 10, 105, 202-3, 205 
Exarchate of Ravenna, 1, 105-6, 201-3, 205 
F.xcommunication, 1, 198-9, 293, 306; 11, 200 
Ezan, 11, 553 
Ezra, adored as Son of God, 1, 229 
Ezezcrites, 0, 314 
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Fabianus, 1, 773 

Fabii, 1, 716 

Fabius, consul, 1, 613 

Fabricenses, 1, 807 

Fabricius, 1, 370 

Facciolati, 1, 475 

Factions of the circus, 1, 641, 652-5; n, 174-5 

Fadilla, 1, 38, 55 

Facnza, 1, 637 

Fesulz, 1, 487; 0, 26 

Fakirs, u, 476, 668 

Falcandus, Hugh, u, 366-7 

Falcidian portion, u, 89 

Falco, Sosius, 1, 42 

Fano, 1, 120-1 

Faraye (Faraj), 1, 499 

Faras, u, 630 

Farghana, 1, 711; 1, 49, 258 

Farmah, see Pelusium 

Fars, 11, 496; see Persia 

Farsistan, Il, 257 

Fasciz, I, 704 

Fasti, 1, 615, 671, 709, 745 

Fatima, daughter of Ali, u, 250 

Fatima, daughter of Mahomet, 1, 847; 0, 246-7 

Fatimites (Fatimids), 11, 250-1, 272, 295-6, 298, 
302, 308-9, 379-80, 399-400, 402, 410-12 

Faun, Barberini, 11, 603 

Faunus, 1, 137 

Fausta, 1, 164-6, 257, 259 

Faustina, daughter of Antoninus Pius, 1, 34, 36 

Faustina, widow of Constantius IT, 1, 387 

Faustinus, 1, 832 

Faustus, 1, 720, 821 

Fava (Feletheus), 1, 592 

Faventia, see Faenza 

Felicissimus, Carthaginian, 1, 724 

Felicissimus, Roman slave, 1, 127 

Felix, St., 1, 512 

Felix II (Anti-pope), 1, 325, 774 

Felix IV, 1, 109 

Felix V, 11, 520, 522 

Felix, an African bishop, 1, 228 

Fellow-pilgrims, title of, 1, 330 

Ferdoussi iFerdusi), m1, 607 

Fergana, see Firghana 

Fergus, 1, 800 

Ferrara, U1, 518-20 

Festus, 1, 729 

Fez, 1, 11; 1, 278, 307 

Fihl, see Pella 

Filioque controversy, 1, 422, 463, 520-2 

Fingal, 1, 53 

Finns (Fennic race), nu, 338, 342 

Firdusi, see Ferdoussi 

Firmicus, Julius, 1, 714 

Firmus, rebel, 1, 125, 133 

Firmus the Moor, 1, 400-1, 474 

Firfiz, u, 258 

Fium, see Arsinoe 

Flaccilla, consort of Theodosius the Great, 1,438, 450 

Flaccilla, daughter of Arcadius, 1, 846 

Flaccus, Granius, 1, 617 

Flamens, 1, 458 

eae ways I, 120, 169, 278, 496, 507, HN, 19, 
21, 25, 61 

Flavian, St., Bishop of Antioch, 1, 450; 11, 644 

Flavian, ecclesiastic, 1, 813 

Flavian family, 1, 30, 118, 257, 264, 294, 296, 325, 
408, 676 
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Flavian, Patriarch of Constantinople, n, 143-4 

Flavianus and Diodorus, 1, 324 

Flavius Asellus, 1, 586 

Flor, Roger de, see Roger de Flor 

Florence, 1, 487-8; 1, 80, 520-2, 524-6 

Florentius, 1, 288, 331, 333) 337, 341, 470 

Florianus, 1, 130-2 

Florus, Prince, 11, 455 

Fo, n, 486 

Foederats, t, 434; 1, 711 

Fohi, 1, 805 

Follis, 1, 831 

Fontana, 1, 598 

Forli (Forum Livii), 1, 839 

Forum Julii (Cividad del Friuli), 1, 857; 1, 100, 
126 

Forum Trebonii, 1, 101 

Fostat, 11, 272 

Foucault, Hugues, n, 718 

Framee, 1, 94 

France, 1, 8, 87, 90, 253-4, 615-16, 620; 1, 203, 
210-11, 213, 218, 292-3, 339, 513-15, 560, 569, 
582, 584, 616; see also Gaul 

France, New, 1, 447 

Francis I, , 768 

Franca, 1, 614 

Fianconia, 1, 339-40 

Frangipani (Frangipane), Cencio, 1m, 560 

Franyvipani, name and family of, 11, 565, 571 

Frangipani, Odo, n, 365 

Frankfort, 1, 706; 1, 208, 658 

Franks, or Fieemen, 1, 103-4, 122, 126, 133, 135, 
145, 165-7, 172, 248, 283, 286-7, 334, 437, 453» 
488-9, 514-16, 520, 547, 559-66, 574-5, 581, buo, 
606, bo9-24, 639-40, 701; 1, 26, b1-9, O98, 105-b, 
204, 292-4, 324-5, 347-9) 373,385, 390-411, 
413°24, 427-41, 44%, 446-51, 460, 462, a3t-4, 
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Frascati, 1, 567; see ‘l usculum 
Fravitta, 1, 434, 528 9 
Fredeyundis, 1, 879, 882 
Frederic I, Barbarossa, 1, 217, 364-5, 406-8, 415, 
562, 505-7, 717 : 
Frederic II, 1, 217-18, 333, 367, 418, 426, 447-8, 
85 
Frederic III, ut, 531, 773-4 
Frecbooters, 1, 488 
Freedinen, I, 17 
Frejus, 1, 8 
Fremona, u, 160 
Frigeridus, dux of Valeria, 1, 425 
Frigcridus, Renatus Profuturus, 1, 854 
Frigidus, 1, 455 
Frisians, 1, 133, 625, 62g 
Fritigern, 1, 404, 418, 421-6, 432, 600 
Friuli, see Forum Juli 
Fronto, Count, 1, 575 
Frumentaa ii, 1, 702 
Frumentius, 1, 299 
Fulcaris, the Hcrulian, n, 63 
Fulcherius, u, 729 
Fulgentius, St., 1, 87253 
Fulgentius, the qu.ester, 1, 572 
Fulk, Count of Anjou, 1, 419 
Fulk of Neuilly, 1, 426 
Fundi, 1, 303, 583 


Gabala, , 264, 269, 420 
Gabinius, 1, 406 
Gabour Ortachi, n, 542 
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Gabours (Giaours), 11, 540 

Gabrah, n, 66 

Gades, 1, 677-8, 689 

Gatta (Gayeta), II, 303 

Gactulia, 1, 327, 399, 476, 544 

Gaian, Nn, 157 

Gaianites, 11, 157, 649 

Gainas, the Goth, 1, 473, 527-9 

Gaiscric, 1, 540-4, 548, 559-60, 571-3, 579-85, 588, 
6u2, 604, 872 

Gaita (Sigelgaita), m, 359 

Gala, 1, 699 

Galata, 1, 237, 737; 1, 130, 432, 434, 450, 460, 
477-8, 54535 548, 559, 552, 554 

Galatia, 1, 131, 199, 327; 1, 12, 694 

Galatians, 1, 194 

Galba, I, 30, 45, 70! 

Galeazzo, John, 1, 763 

Galerius (Armentarius), 1, 133, 143-51, 156, 159- 
66, 172-3, 218, 225-8, 230-1, 233, 265, 291, 293 

Galfridus, Malaterra, u, 351 

Galilieans, 1, 214, 355, 357-60 

Galilee, 1, 205; 1, 124 

Gall, St., Helvetian monastery, 1, 339, 613 

Galla, sister of Valentinian II, 1, 447, 514, 816 

Gallicanus, 1, 76 

Gallicia, 1, 8, 65, 518-19, 540, 586, 607, 623 

Galliena, 1, 701 

Gallienus, 1, 96, 103-5, 108, 111-17, 11Q, 123, 
126-7, 133, 163, 218, 223, 716 

Galli, [, gad 

Gallipoli, 1, 236, 665; u, 467, 490-1, 503, 507 

Gallus, Empcror, 1, ror-2 

Gallus, nephew of Constantine, 1, 257, 264, 268, 
273-5, 316, 344-5, 357, 783 

Gamalicl, 1, 4 

Ganges, 1, 657; 1, 498 

Gannys, 1, 58 

Ganzaca (Gsandzaca), see Tauris 

Garamantes, 1, 691 

Garden of the Fpicureans at Athens, 1, 225, 669-70 

Garganus, Mount (Monte St. Angelo), 11, 57, 350 

Garibald, 11, 107 

Garizim, Mount, 0, 149 

Gascony, 1, 292-3 

Gassan, 1, 367; 11, 41, 223, 266 

Gaudentius, Count, 1, 460 

Gaudentius, father of Aétius, 1, 559, 848 

Gaudentius, son of Actius, 1, 570 

Gaudentius, the notary, 1, 337, 341 

Gaul, 1, 2, 8, 9, 13-14, 20, 22-3, 26, 36, 40, 65, 87, 
Q5, 102-4, 111, 117-18, 121-2, 129, 133-6, 144-7, 
162, 166, 189, 203, 229, 253-4, 268-9, 272, 276, 
283-91, 334-5. 394-7, 406, 408, 424, 433, 430-7, 
460, 4b8, 488-go, 513, 5! 7s 51Q-22, 558-63, 571, 
574, 579-80, 586, 589, 592, 600-2, 607-16, 618- 
19, 622, 624; 1, 210, 213; see France 

Gauls, 1, 9, 126, 267, 289-91, 378, 446, 448, 455, 
520, 574, 587, 606, 608-16, 622 

Gaycta, see Gatta 

Gayuk (Kuyuk), u, 482 

Gaza, Asia, see ‘Tauris 

Gaza, Palestine, 1, 789; , 269 

Gaza, ‘Theodore, 1, 526 

Gazi, holy war of the ‘Turks, 11, 487, 496 

Gazna, 1, 368-9 

Gaazncvides, 1, 368 

Geber, 11, 29 

Geberic, 1, 262 

Gedda, u, 222, 670 
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Gedrosia (Macran), 1, 694 

Geisa, 11, 341 

Gclalzan vera of the ‘Turks, 1, 376 

Gelaleddin, u, 482, 487 

Gelasius 1, 1, 584, 592, 764, 787 

Gelasius I], n, 560 

Gelimer, 1, 603; u, 1-2, 6, 812, 14 

Gelli, 1, 711 

Geloni, 1, 417 

Gemini, consuls, 1, 726, 729 

Geminian rock, n, 13 

Geinonir, 1, 682 

Gemonian stairs, 1, 702 ‘ 

Generals, Roinan (Jmperatores), 1, 1-2, 4, 25-7. 475 
108, 134 

Genevieve, St., 1, 562 

Genevre, Mount, 1, 716 

Gennadius (George Scholarius), monk and Patri- 
arch of Constantinople, 1, 544-5, 554, 772 

Gennadius, Patriarch of Constantinople, 1, 873 

Gennerid, 1, 506 

Genoa, I, 9; 0, 26, 459, 477-9, 531 

Genoese, 11, 450-1, 460, 466-7, 470, 477-9, 489, 
493, 597, 533, 543, 546, 548, 552 


Gens, 1, 

Genseric, see Gaiseric 

Gens, I, 585 

Gentiles, term of relationship, u, 88 

Gentius, 0, 727 

Gentoo, l, 154 

Gentoos of Hindostan, 1, 368, 498 

Greofirey, um, 778 

Gevponics of Constantine Porphyrogenitus, ml, 311 

George, St., of Cappadocia, 1, 322, 358-9: 11, 720 

George of ‘Trebizond, 1, 526, 764 

George Scholarius, see Gennadius 

George, Sicilian admiral, 1, 363-4 

Georgia, 11, 45, 372, 484, 496, 498, 500, 503, 537 

Georgians, 1, 372, 498, 537 

Geougen (.Avares), 1, 485-6, 547, 569; , 35 

Gepidae, 1, 98, 135, 146, 547-8, 564, 569, 579, 
637, 639: I, 32-4, 98-9, 119, 129 

Gerasa, 11, 260 

Gergovia, 1, 620 

Geriu.nia, 1, 599 

Germaniria (Marash), 11, 395 

Germa) ‘cus, 1, 29-30, 673, 756, 797 

Germans, 1, 4. 8, 64, 74, 86-96, 100, 103-4, 113, 
1'8, 129, 134, 248, 261, 285-8, 293, 208, 331, 
378, 394, 412, 433, 436, 446, 448, 487-go, 518, 
543, 562, 608; 11, 203-4, 352, 514-15, 532-4, 500 

Germanus, elder and younger, 1, 604 

Germanus, father-in-law of ‘Theodosius, m, 120-1 

Germanus, nephew of Justinian, u, 42, 52, 60 

Germanus, son of a patrician, 1, 165 

Germany, I, 1, 7-8, 12, 63, 70, 86-96, 102-5, 116, 
134, 204, 283, 286-9, 293, 330-1, 394-7, 404, 
404, 446, 485-6, 489, 520, 540-7, bor, O11; 0, 
27, 9; 211-13, 218-20, 340, 484, 514-15, 5315 

I 


Germinianus, St., 11, 707 
Gcrontius, commander in Grecce, 1, 478 
Gcrontius, gencral of the usurper Constantine, 1, 


I 

Gerrha (Katif), n, 222 

Gerson, John, 11, 788 

Gervasius and Protasius, 1, 446 

Gessoriacuin (Boulogne, Bononia), 1, 144, 176 
Geta and Caracalla, 1, 52-5, 69 

Getes (Jits, Calmucks), 1, 119; 1, 495-6 
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Gezi, 1, 851 
Ghebers, see Magians 
Gherman (Karmiyin), Emir of, 1, 488, 491 
Ghibelines, nm, 217, 426, 559, 572, 586 
Ghuian, 1, 711 
Guaour, see Gabour 
Gibamund, ne phew of Gelimer, 11, 6, 8 
Gibralter (Gebel al Tark), 1, 11, 519, 540, 0, 281 
Gihon (Gihoon), see Oxus 
Gyon, m1, 282 
Gildas, 1, 624, 626 
Gildo, the Moor, 1, 472, 474-6 
Guluner, 1, 588 
Gnafle, see Came lopardalis 
Gisulph, nephew of Alboin, Duke of Friuli, 1, 106 
Giubny, surname of Bahiain, ll, 114 
Guuste ndil, see Kustendil 
Guustinianl, John, see Justiniant 
Gizeh, u, 680 
Glasgow, I, 2, 399 
Glyccrius, Empcror of the West, 1, 589 
Gnaphcus, Peter, u, 645 
Gnelus (Knel), son of Para (Pap), 1, 802 
Gnostics, 1, 183-4, 201, 210, 30), 308, 443, 608, 
723, 813, H, 135, 195, 197, 329-30, 334 
Goar, King of the Vana, 1, 517 
Godas, Governor of Sardinia, 1, 2 
Gods gesil, brother of Gundobald, 1, 612-13 
Godcscal, monk, 1, 386 
Godlrey of Bouillon, m, 387-8, 3yo-2, 395-7, 400-4 
Godsigiclus, King of the Vandals, 1, 48 
Gog and Magog, 1, 668 u, 337 
Gouvintha, wife of Le ove gild, 1, 006 
Gold of affliction, 1, 658 
Golden Bull, 1, 843, 11, 219 
Goldcn-footed Dame, u, 406 
Golacn Horde, mm, 485 
Golden Horn, 1, 235 
Gold: n Mountains, see Caf 
Goldcn spears, 1, 129-30 
Gok tta, uf, 7, 279 
Gor, 11, 44 
Gondcric, prince of the Vandals, f, 539-40, 543 
Gondi Sapor, nm, 40 
Gonfalonict, , 584° 
Gonfinon, Impc1ial, 1, 362, 741 
Gontharis, 1, 52 
Gontran, King of Burgundy, 1, 623, 880 
Gordian I, Proconsul of \frica, 1, 71-4 
Gordian II, 1, 72-4, 139, 702 
Gordian ITT, 1, 74-6, 78 
Gordian, fither of Gregory the Great, 1, 109 
Gorgo (Carizme), 1, 416 
Gorgona, isle of, 1, 823 
Goryonuus, cunuch, 1, 225, 735 
Gosp: Is, 1, 179, 182, 184-5, 187-92, 201, 203-6), 
208, 210-11, 222, 225, 233, 291-2, 296-300, 308, 
328, 345, 382, 464, 593, 600, 607, 057, II, 1 35, 
231-2, 329 
Goths, 1, 69, 97-101, 103, 105-¢, 113, 115-21, 173, 
120, 133, 146, 176, 248, 260-2, 27q, 298, 403-6, 
417-29, 431-5, 445, 448, 477-9, 482-3, 487, 491, 
490, 593-13, 516-20, 524, 428-9, 540, 550, 559 
60, 563-6, 560, 576, 588, 599-602, 614-15, 
623-4, 636-40, 666, nu, 1, 13-28, 32, 41, 43, 53- 
65, 106, 280-4, 292, 795 
Ostrogoths (Gruthung1), 1, 98, 404, 418, 420- 
1, 424, 432-3, 468, 526-9, 538, 547-8, 504- 
3» 569, 579, 599, 600, 602, 605, 609, t14- 
15, 634-9, I, 13, 15-28, 53-05 
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Visigoths (Therving:), 1, 98, 404-6, 418, 420- 
4, 432-3, 480, 559, 563-5, 574-6, 581, 585- 
7, 589, boo, 602, 606-7, 614-16, 618, 62 3-4, 
637, 639-40, I, 13-14, 106, 280-4 
Gotones, see Goths 
Goz7 (Uz1), i, 721 
Gracch, famnuly of the, 1, 71, 459, 497, 833 
Grado, [sle of, 1, 567, u, 100 
Grampian Fills, 1, 2 
Gran (Stuigonium), 1, 484 
Granady, 1, 8, 1, 282, 285, 287, 691 
Grand Sienor, namc of Lurkish Sultans, nm, 554 
Gi issu, UL, 6 
Gratiin, Fmpeior, son of Valentiman I, 1, 395, 
408, 422-6, 429 30, 433, 435-8, 444. 453, 458, 


468, 741, 775, 817 
Giatian, Count, father of Valentinian, 1, 389 


Gratian, ty! int, 1, 490 

Gratus, I, 774 

Greece, 1, 9, 14, 16, 80, 107-8, 447, 478-9, 581, I, 
35, 313, 361, 365, 441, 467 

Greek Church, 1, 355, 1, 365, 421, 451, 462-4, 
469, 510 23, 529, 5445 

Greck fire, 0, 199, 291-2, 322 

Greck Lingus, 1, 16, 201, 355 690 U, 32h, 522-8 

Greek Ic uning, 1, 109 NN, 5.3 8 

Grecks, 1, 6, Q-10, 12, 1b, 28, 83-4, 88 113° 202, 
355, 362, 300, 478-9, 492, 608, 630, 678, 808, 
U, 304, 440-7 

Giccn faction, 1, 649, 652-5 UM, 42, 121-3, 147, 319 

Gacgorian chant, 0, 110 

Gregzoriin code, see unt r Codex 

Gregory J, the Great, 1, 605, 607 m1, 105, 1Og-11, 
122, 631 

Gregory TT mt, 199 201, 203, 651-3 

Gregory TIT, u, rgg .0o7 

Gryoary IV, 1, 836 

Gregory VIL (bildebrand), um, 215, 287, 356, 

3ho-t, 5,80 710 

Gregory IN, n, 418 

Gregory A, NM, 462-4, 568 

Gregory NI, un, 583, 756 

Grepory ALL, nu, 5845 

Gicgory ATL, 1, 567 

Gaicpory, Abvssiniin priest, m1, 651 

Gregory, Archbishop of Ales andrit, 1, 318 

Greyory, Bar Hebrrus, see \bulph a ienis 

Gregory, Bishop of Hadranople, nu, yor 

Gregory, Bishop of I anyics, 1, 621-2, 881 

Giepory, dlluninatcr, 1, 265 

Gregory, heutenant of the exarch Herachus, 1, 
123 

Gregory Nazianzen, 1, 311, 228, 344, 334, 3735 
439-42, 444, 755, 771, 783, 787 

Gregory of Nyssa, 1, 821, 1, 703 

Gregory of Tours, 1, 545, 615, 622, 8b1 

Gregory, Patriarch of Constantinople, M, 544 

Grcpory, prafect of Vira, nm, 276-7 

Gregory Lhaumatulgug, 1, 731, 0, 330 

Grenoble (Gratianopolis), 1, 855 

Grimoild, 1, 211 

Grotius, I, 233-4, 759 

Grubcnh igen, "1, 751 

Garumbates, 1, 281 

Gruthungl, see Ostrogoths 

Guardians and wi irds, a, 86 

Gub izes, 1, 46, 48 

Guclfs ind Ghibclines, n, 217, 426, 559, 572 

Guibert, u, 381 

Gursscard, Robert, u, 352-62 
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Gundamund, 1, 602 
Gundohald, 1, 589, 612-13, 618 
Gunpowder, 11, 483, 509-10, 689 
Gunther, 1, 740-1 

Guntiarius, 1, 517 

Gustavus Adolphus, 1, 697 
Guy of Lusignan, 1, 413, 415 
Guzarat, 1, 657; 1, 368 

Gwent, I, 629 

Gyarus, Isle of, 1, 65 
Gymnosophists, 11, 769 


Hadrian, Emperor, 1, 1, 3-8, 15, 17-19, 23, 29, 
31-2, 55, 72, 79, 106, 130, 134, 182, 202, 204, 
208, 213-15, 670, 786; M, 74, 77-4, 83, 655-6 

Hadrian, prietorian pracfect, 1, 494 

Hadruinctum, see Adrumetum 

Haemus, Mount, 1, 10, 100, 108, 117, 336; u 
332-3, 532. 

Hafsa, 1, 246 

Hainault, 1, 8 

Hakem (Hakim), n, 379 

Halberstadt, m, 211 

Halicarnassus, 1, 678 

Halicz, 1, 190 

Halys, 1, 10; 1, 128 

Hamadanites (Hamadanids), n, 308, 310 

Hamachan, see Ecbatana 

Hlamah, nm, 754 

Hamekow (Ouimsay), u, 483 

Hainyatites, ut, 078 

Hamza, , 235, 239 

Han, 1, 415, 805 

Hanbal, sect of, m1, 308 

Hanits, u, 25% 

Hannibal, 1, 80, 95, 136, 168. 496-7 

Hannibabanus, brother of Constantine, 1, 257, 
263, 714 

Hannibalianus, nephew of Constantine, 1, 257, 
259-bo, 263-4 

Hanno, ny, bog 

Hanseatic League, 1, 219, 342 

Haran, ml, 227, 295 

Hau bri, a, 686 

Harmadus, 1, 635 

Harmosan, u, 258 

Hat pies, 1, 235 

Hart, 1, 614 

Harun al Rashid, i, 212, 300-1, 304, 378, 637 

Haruspices, 1, 350, 375. 390, 501, 704-5, 818 

Hasan, Governor of Levpt, mu. 274 

Hassan, son of Ali, mu, 248. 250, 075 

Hassan, the Janizarv, ny 340 

Hashem (Hisham), Caliph, i, 203 

Hashem, father of Abdol Motafleb, m, 228 

Hashemites, u, 226, 228, 235-6, 240-7, 
295-6 

Hatem (Hatim), m, 226 

Hatfield, u, 647 

Hatra CAtra, Al Hadr), 1, 794 

Hauteville, Castle of, m, 353 

Hawkwood, John (Acuto), 1, 513 

Hawran, 1, 676 

Hayton, 1, 755 

Hebal, 1, 227 

Hebdomon, see Constantinople 

Hebrus, 1, 177 

Hegira (Hijra), u, 236 

Hejaz, u, 221 

Helena, city of, 1, 268 


250, 
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Helena, consort of Constantine Porphyrogenitus, 
Il, 179 

Helena, daughter of Eudda, 1, 811 

Helena, daughter of Licinius, 1, 748 

Helena, Empress, 11, 346; see Olga 

Helena, mother of Constantine the Great, 1, 
160-2, 259, 353 

Hclena, sister of Constantius LI, 1, 276, 334 

Helenopolis, see Drepanum 

TTelepolis, 1, 368 

Heliodorus, 1, 824 

Helion, 1, 538 

Heliopolis (Baalbec), 1, 278, 789; u, 265, 680 

Heliopolis, Egypt, 1, 689 

Hellebicus, 1, 450 

Hellespont (Dardanelles), 1, 10, 12, 48-9, 107-8, 
176-8, 235-6, 528, 665; 1, 289, 467, 491, 494, 
593 

Helmichis, mu, 101-2 

Helvidius Priscus, 1, 33 

Helvius Pertinax, see Pertinax 

Heins, see Einesa 

Henda, n, 239 

Hendinos, 1, 395 

Henxist, 1, 625-6, 628 

Hencticon, 1, 146 

Henry 11, of England, 1, 629 

Henry [V of England, ny, 514 

Henry V of England, u, 789 

Henry I of France, 1, 179, 320 

Henry IV of France, 1, 612; 1, 454 

Henry I, the Fowler, nm, 213, 3.40 

Henry ILI, Emperor, 1, 352, 3b0-1 

Henry IV, Emperor, u, 218, 382, 387 

Henry VI, Emperor, u, 217, 366 

Henry VII, kinperor, m, 219 

Henry the Greek, of Brunswick, 0, 751 

Henry the Wonderful, Duke of Brunswick, 1, 751 

Henry 11], King of Castile, 1, 7bo 

Henry, brother of Baldwin I, u, 427, 432, 436, 
443-6 . 

Heptarchy, Saxon, 1, 626-7; u, 653 

Hera, Cave of, 1, 229 

Heraclas, 1, 202 

Heracl+. (Phracian), 1, 172, 268, 549; 1, 460, 693 

Heracle 1 Pontica (Eiegli), 1, 107, 338: U, 301 

Heraclconas, 11, 16%-4 

Heraclian, Count, 1, $93, 508, 511, 515 

Heraclianus, 1, 115 

Heraclius I, u, 123-33, 150, 163-4, 242-3, 266, 
2b8-u, 273 

Hetaclius IT, son of Heraclius, n, 679 

Heraclius, Exarch of Afiica, n, 123 

Heraclius, favourite of Valentinian ITT, 1, 569-70 

Heraclius, son of Constans IT, nm, 165 

Heraclius, son of Constantine IV, um, 165 

Herachus, the pritfect, 1, 584-5 

I}.aseum, Palace of, see Constantinople 

Herat, 1, 550: 1, 257, 286, 481, 761 

Hercules, columns of, 1, 9, 11, 21, 396; u, 280 

H{ctcules of Antioch, sce Raymond 

Herculians, 1, 154, 267, 341, 372, 387, 475 

Herculius, 1, 143 

Hercynian Forest, 1, 87-8, 119, 489; 1, 751 

Herida (Lerida), 1, 699 

Heredium, u, 87, 624 

Herennianus, 1, 794 

Heresy, 1, 205, 210-11, 221, 305-11, 317, 321, 327, 
409, 438-9, 442-3, 449, 500, 528, 533, 602, 644, 
863; , T40, 148, 198, 201, 330-1 
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Hermanric, King of the Ostrogoths, 1, 404-5, 
417-18, 891 

Hermanric, King of the Suevi, 1, 540 

Hermenegild, 1, 606 

Hernues, 1, 148, 206 

Hermias, 1, 670 

Herminianus, Claudius, 1, 731 

Hermits, 1, 593, 595, 598 

Hermodorus, 1, 72 

Hermogenes, 1, 325-6, 779 

Hermogenian code, see under Codex 

Hero and Leander, 1, 236 

Herod, son of Odenuthus, 1, 123 

Herodes Atticus, 1, 18-19, 679 

Herodian, officer of Justinian, 1, 58 

Herodians, 1, 719 

Herodotus, 1, 81 

Heruli, 1, 98, 108, 331, 394, 349, 404, 561, 569. 
589, 609, 639, O54 Hg®, Jou, 852: i, 4, 10, 25-6, 
335 43, 51, O1, 04 

Hesnus, 1, 664 

Hesychasts, see Quietists 

Hexamilion (wall of Manucl), u, 516, 555, 764 

Hubert, 1, 705 

Hicrapolis, 1, 337, 365; , 42-3, 116, 124, 269, 310 

Hicrocles, 1, 60, 6 

Hicrocles, pra-fect of Egypt, 1, 736 

Hicromax, s-e Yermuk 

Hilarion, St., 1, 803 

Hilarion, the Syrian anachoret, 1, 594-5 

Hilatius, 1, 450 

Hilary, Pope, 1, 583 

Hilary, Bishop of Poitiers, 1, 312-13, 321 

Hildegardis, 1, 779 

Hilderic, King of the African Vandals, 1, 603-4; 
II, 1-2, 7, 12 

Hildesheim, m1, 211 

Hildibald, n, 53 

Hillch, 1, 265 

Hillel, school of, 1, 623-4 

Hincmar of Rheims, 1, 876; 1, 690 

Hindovs, 11, 40, 498, 086 ° 

Hindostan, 1, 84; 11, 285, 369, 483, 497, 505; see 
India ° 

Hiong-nou, 1, 805 

Hippocentaur, 1, B02 

Hippodrornc, see Constantinople 

Hippo Regius (Bona), 1, 466, 541-2; u, 9, 363 

Hira, , 41, 223, 255 

Hoangti, 1, 805 

Hohbal, 11, 239 

Holagou (Hulagu) Khan, n, 483, 486-7 

Holin, see Caracorum 

Holwan, nu, 256 

Holy Island, 1, 836 

Holy Lance, n, 340, 398-9 

Holy Year, see Jubilee 

Homer, f, 12, 21, 23, 94, 108, 122, 185, 236, 345 

Homerites, 1, 50 

Homoiousians, 1, 313 

FHomotousion, 1, 326 

ee I, 311, 313-14, 382, 391, 439, 604, 

72 

Homuousion, 1, 311-12, 316, 326 

Honain (Ibn Ishak), 11, 692 

Honain, war of, 11, 241 

Hongvou, 11, 503 

Honoratus, 11, 100 

Honoria, 1, 537, 561-2, poe 568 

Honorians, 1, 490-1, 5! 
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Honorius, I, Pope, 1, 151 

Honorius III, Pope, 1, 446-7 

Honorius, Empcror of the West, 1, 433, 459, 458 
468, 471-2, 474°7; 481-2, 484-5, 489-95, 5 8, 
513-20, 523-4, 531-2, 534, 537s 54! 

Honorins, brother of ‘Theodosius the Great, 1, 472 

Horace, 1, 14, 62, 228, 669, 674, 680, 712, 743 

Hormisdas, Pope, 1, 797 

Hormisdas, Prince of Persia, 1, 366-9, 372-3, 387, 
755 

Hormouz, 1, 149, 264 

Hormouz, son of Nushirvan, 7, 113-16 

Horsa, 1, 625 

Horses, Venetian, u, 107; Arabian, 221 

Horta, 11, 303 

Hortaire, King of the Alamanni, 1, 287 

Hoscin, son of Ali, tr, 250-1 

Hosein, see Houssein 

Hospitallers, of St. John, 11, 403, 413-14, 418, 421, 
488-9, 501 

Hostilianus, I, 1o1r-2 

Houssein, Emir, 1, 495 

Hugh Capet, nm, 382 

Hugh, Count of Vermandois, 0, 388, 391-2, 395, 
398, 401, 4ob 

Hurh de Reiteste, 0, 725 

Hush, Duke of Burgandy, 1, 735 

Hugh, King of Bureundy, n, 215 

Hugo, King of Miance, mm, 320 

Huldin, 1, 487 

Huamphrey, son of Tancred de Hauteville, uy, 
352-4 

Hungarians, 1, 546; , 188, 337-41, 531-5 

Hungary, 1, g-10, 6), 270, 416, 540, 55 $5 1, 32, 
QQ, 118-19, 199, 337, 339 346, 379, 387, 390, 
484, 401, 507, 531-5, 616 

Hungary, Huns in, i 416, 546 

Huniades, John, u, 532-5 

Hunneric, 1, 543, 582. 602-5 

Huns, 1, 403, 409, 414-16, 421, 424, 432, 448, 
486-7, 505-6, 509, 529, 333) 538-9, 515-60, 
562-9, 583, boy, 625, 634, 40, 656, 659; Hy, 
3745 8-9, ib, 18, 23) 33745 61, 147, 153 

Hussein, Shah, u, 691 

Flussites, 1, 770 

Hyadcr, 1, 713 

Hycsos, n, 653 

Hyimettus, Mount, a, 468 

Hypaepe, 1, 678 

Hypatia, u, 139 

Hypatius, 1, 654-5 

Hyperides, 1, 327 

Hyphasis, 1, 12 

Hyrcania, u, 49, 113 

Hyssus, 11, 46 


Iamblichus, neo-Platonist, 1, 346, 782 

Tamblichus, one of the seven sleepers, 1, 544-5, 756 

Ibas of Edessa, tt, 149, 152 

Iberia, 1, 3, 152, 298, 402-3; 1, 46, 48, 537 

Iberian and Caspian gates, 1, 66 

Ibrahim, chicf of the Abbassides, 11, 295 

Ibiahim, grandson of Eha, n, 285 

ere AUDe infant son of Mohammed the prophet, 
MH, 24 

Ibrahim, Prince of Shirwan, m1, 496 

Ibrahim, sun of Aglab, u, 30 

Ibrahim, vizir of Amurath II, n, 506-7 

Icasia (Casia), 1, 174 

Iceni, 1, 9 
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Ichoglans, 1, 509 

Iconium (Cogni, Kunijah), nm, 157, 187, 395, 405, 

icnanciova a, 266) 8. 8 

conociasts, 11, 168-9, 174, 198-9, 201, 207-8, 331 

Icthyophagi, 1, 694, 885; n, ane ere 

Idolatry, I; 183-5, 188, 198-9, 214, 298, 325, 3295 
352, 355-6, 458, 460, 462-4, 584, 797; 11, 168-9, 
195-200, 207-8, 227-30, 286, 347, 530 

Idrisids, see Edrisites 

Teroslaus (Yaroslav), 11, 190 

Iftikhar, see Aladin 

Igilgilis (Gigeri), 1, 400 

Igilium, Isle of, 1, 511 

Igmazen, I, 401 

Ignatius, St., 1, 220, 726, 731 

Ignatius, Patriarch of Constantinople, nu, 423 

Igor, 1, 343-4 

Igours (Vigours, Onigors, Ugri), 1, 414, 569; U1, 
338, 481 

Ikshidids, n, 308 

Ilderim, see Bajazet 

Idico, 1, pes 

Ilium, 1, 678, 712 

Iliberis, 1, 199, 725, 729, 732; 1, 195 

{llustres, 1, 241, 248 

{Hyricum, I, 9, 23, 44, 63, 87, 101-2, 111, 114, 119, 
121, 129, 132, 135, 1375 268, 279) 313-14, 336-7, 
407, 468, 538; 1, 35, 43, 034 

[mams, twelve Persian, 1, 251-2 

Imaus, fount (Caf, Altai), 1, 413, 416; 1, 35-8 

Imbros, tt, 555 

Imma, , 657 

Immae, 1, 688, 704 

Immortality of the soul, 1, 3, 94, 186-7, 191, 873; 
My, 135 

Immortals, 1, 377, 539; uy 3 

Imola (Forum Cornclii), 1, 839 

Impcrator, 1, 25, 154 

Ina, 1, 628; m, 653 

Incarnation, 1, 605; My 134-51 

India, 1, 3, 22-3, 05-6, 80, 113, 124-5, 657; NI, 
112-14, 154 

Indians, 1, 83, 6573; u, 153 

ayers commodities taxed by Alex. Severus, 1, 

5-6 

Indtctions, 1, 252, 578, 716 

Indulgences, 1, 571, 592, 659; 1, 384, 621; Plenary 
Indulgence, 426 

Ingenuus, Emperor, 1, 111-13, 117 

Ingenuus, citizen of Narbonne, I, 514 

Ingo, 1, 697 

Ingulphus, 1, 380 

Ingundis, 1, 606 

Innocence, 1, 389 

Innocent I, 1, 504, 506, 829 

Innocent II, 1, 362, 409, 561, 57! 

Innocent ITI, u, 333, 417-18, 425-6, 428, 441, 446, 
563, 741 

Innocent VI, n, 512, 581 

Innocent VIT, 11, 584 

Innocent XI, n, 790 

Inquisitors, 1, 442; 0, 148, 417 

Institutes of Justinian, 1, 245; u, 71, 79-81; of 
Caius, 81; of Timour, 494, 505 

Insula, Roman lodging-house, 1, 503 

Interamnia, 1, 47 

Intiline, 1, 152 

Iona (Hy, Columbkill), Isle of, 1, 595, 868 

Ionia, 1, 10, 84; 1, 488 

Tonia, 1, 846 
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Iphicles, 1, 407 

Trak, u, 129, 248, 256, 370, 484 

Iran, see Persia 

Ireland, I, 2, 397-8, 595 

Irenzus, 1, 189-go, 720 

Irene, daughter of Theodore Lascaris, 0, 457 
Irene, see Pansophia 

Irene, wife of Alexius I, n, 186-7 

Irene, wife of John VI, Cantacuzene, u, 473, 478, 
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Irene, wife of Leo IV, 11, 169-71, 207, 213-14, 300 

Irene (Bertha), wife of Manurl I, Comnenus,, see 
Bertha 

Irene, wife of Philip of Suabia, n, 426 

Irenopolis (Medinat al Salem, Dar al Salem, Urbs 
Pacis), 1, 691 

Irgana-kon, Mountain of, n, 606 

Irnac, 1, 556, 569 

Iron, 1, 89, 94, 642, 698; n1, 35 

Isa, u, 506 

Isaac I, Comnenus, Emperor, 11, 183-4 

Isaac II, Angelus (Sursac, Tursac, Conserac), 
Emperor, H, 193; 365, 497, 423-5, 433-5 

Isaac, Armenian archbishop, 1, 530-7 

Isaac Ducas, Sebastocrator, 1, 741 

Isaac, grandson of Eba, n, 285 

Isaac, licutenant of Belisarius, 1m, 56 

Isaac, son of Alcxius I, Comnenus, n, 187, 189 

Isaac, son of John Comnenus, n, 185, 317 

Isaac, son of John II, Comnenus, uy, 187 

Isaflenses, 1, 401 

Isaiah of Rhodes, 11, 94 

Isamus, 1, 700 

Isar Atsiz, ul, 723 

Isauria, 1, 111, 113-14 

Isaurians, 1, 13-14, 133, 276, 418, 532, 582, 636, 
665-6; 1, 3, 16, 24, 56, 59 

Iscander, see Escander 

Ischia, 1, 761 

Isdigune, 0, 49 

Isidore, Archbishop of Russia, 1, 521, 530, 544, 
552 

Isidore Mercator (Peccator), 11, 655 

Isidore, Milcsian architect, 1, 662 

Isidore of Seville, 1, 870 

Isidore, pupil of Proclus, 1, 670 

Isis and Serapis, ‘Temples of, 1, 13-14; see Sera- 

is 

hia. HW, 211, 229-38, 241, 252-3, 285-8, 371, 486 

Ismacl, ancestor of the .\rabs, 0, 222 

Isinac], the Seljuk, 0, 370 

Ismaclians of Persia, see Assassins 

Isocrates, 1, 669-70, 777 

Isola, 1, 689 

Ispahan, 1, 129, 257, 375, 498, 607 

Israelite, 1, 327 

Issus, 1, 127 

Ister, 1, 10 

Istria, 1, 9, 258, 481, 642, 675; U, 427 

Italian language (modern), nu, 106 

Italica, 1, 677, 809 

Italy, see ‘able of Contents 

Tthacius, 1, 443 

Ithobal, u, 615 


aafar, kinsman of Mahomet, n, 242 
eae sixth Imam, 1, 370, 673 
Jabalah, u, 266-7, 678 

acob, son of Leith, 1, 307 
Jacobs U, 155; see Monophysitcs 
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adera, see Zara 
aen, 1, 285 
Jaffa, u, 402, 416, 421 
alal ad-Din Mangbarti, see Gelaleddin 
alula, 1, 257 
James, St., Bishop of Edessa, 1, 751 
James, St , legend of, in Spain, 1, 203-4 
James of Sarug, 1, 54 
ane (Royal mosque 2 It, 554 
ane, daughter of Empero: Baldwin, 1, 445 
Jane, Queen of Naples, 1, 569, 577 
Jane, sister of the Count of Savoy, see Anne of 
Savoy 
Janiculum, see Rome 
Janizaries, U, 491-2, 500-2, 508-9, 531, 533-45 539; 
541, 543, 559 777 
Jansenusts, 1, 722, 849 
Januarius, St, 1, 820 uu, 722 
Janus, Iemple of, see Rome 
Jaroslaus (Yaroslav), 1, ,44 
Jason, 1, 496 
Jaxartes (Sithon), 1, 657, 1, 258, 375 
Jazberin, 1, 554, 1, 707 
Jazy ges, 1, 99, 2061, II, 707 
Jefflicy of Monmouth, 1, 627 
Jehan Numa, 1, 541 
Jerome, St, 1, 313, 393, 428, 497, 511, 513, 595s 
769, 784, 820, 870 
Jeroslaus, see Jaroslaus 
Jerusalem (Aelus Hadrianus, Aclha, Al Cods), 1, 
21, 187, 194, 201, 208, 212 214, 314, 317, 352-4, 
473 535 Uy, 30, 124, 133, 145, 154, 239, 267, 
378-80, 399-404, 408, 412-21, 430, 487 
Jerusalem, kingdom of, u, 400-5, 412-13, 420-1, 
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Jesuits, 1, 155, 160-1 

Jews, 1, 83, 179-82, 187, 197, 201-2, 205-9, 211-15, 
293, 299, 301, 307, 328, 352, 354, 390-1, 452, 
457, 607-8, 643, 674, 733, 763 I, 50, 124-5, 
135, 138, 149, 195, 227, 229-31, 238-40, 282, 
287, 379> 380-7, 400-1, 595, 793 

Jezdegerd, see Y¥ezdegerd : 

Jits, see Getes 

Joan, Pope, 1, 659 , 

Joannina, daughter of Belisarius and Antonina, 
Hl, 59 

Joannites, 1, 845 

Joasaph, 1, 476, see John VI, Cantacuze ne 

Job, see Abu Ayub 

John, St, the Lvangelist, 1, 158, 308, 722, 726, 
767, 816, 1, 640 thirce witnesses of, 641 

John X1, Pope, 11, 216 

John XII, Pope, mu, 215-16 

John XXII, Pope, 1, 568, 583, 764, 788 

John XXIII, Pope, u, 585 

John I, Zumisces, Emperor, n, 180-1, 309-10, 332, 
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John II, Comnenus (Calo Johanncs), Empcror, 
it, 187, 189 
John III, Vataces or Ducas, Linpcror, 7, 447-50, 
456-7, 486 
ohn IV, Lascaris, Fmperor, ur, 450-1, 458-9, 461 
ohn V, Paleologus, Emperor, , 472-6, 490, 
493-4, 512-13 
John VI, Cantacuzene, Emperor, 1, 469-70, 
472-9, 489-90, 510-12, 538 
ohn VII, Paleologus, Empcror, 1, 493 
ohn VIII, Palaologus, ['mperor, n, 508, 512, 
516-22, 530, 537, 544, 769 
John (Lachland), King of kngland, , 417 
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ohn, Bishop of Antioch, 11, 141-2, 648 
ohn, Bishew of Asia, ee yonn of Ephesus 
ohn, count, lover of Ludoxta, 1, 532 
John Count of Nevers, 1, 492 
ohn Damascenus, St , 1, 199, 651 
tohn d Ibchin, 1, 403 
John, martyr of Nicomedia, 1, 735 
John of Apri, Patriarch of Constantinople, 11, 
73.477 
John of Brienne, King of Jerusalem, 1, 447-8 
John of Cappadocia, minister of Justinian, 1, 654, 
Obo-r MM, 2,5 
John of Ephesus, m, 6 $5 
John of Lycopolis, 1, $54 
Jobn of Procida, u, 465 
John of Ravenna, ", 525 
ohn, officer of Basiliscus, 1, 58 
ae Patriarch of Alcxandiia 
124, 127, 158 
John Philoponus, n, 274 
John, St, of Jerusalem, hospital of, m, 379, 403 
John, St, Ghristians of, 1, 227 
John, the Armenian, gencril of Belisarius, m1, 6 
John, the cunuch, brotha of Michael IV, m, 182 
John, the pracfect, 1, 279 
John, the primicerius, 1, 504, 538-9 
John, the Sanguinary, 1, 24-5, 604 
Joimvalle, u, 419 
Jonas, Bishop of Orleans, 1, 880 
Jonas of Damascus, 11, 263 4 
ornandes, 1, 97, 51}, 50 
ee ph of Aa The St re 789 
Joseph, Patuiarch of Constantinople, 1, 818 n, 
461, 463 
Joseph the C uazmiin, i, 3745 
Joseph, the patuiarch, n, 518, 521-2 
Jose phs, the, of Amida, ll, 154 
Joshua, robber, u, 601 
Jovian, 1, 377-82, 452 
Nevin I, 1 34, 267, 341, 372, 387, 399, 475 
ovinian, 1, 825 
Jovinus, gencral of Julian, 1, 336-7, 340, 383, 
394-5, 399 
Jovinus, tyrant, I, 517, 520 
Jovius, prrtonan pi rfect, 1, 506-8 
Jovius, qua stor of Julian, 1, 336 
Jovius, sent by [hc odosius to close pagan temples, 
I, 460 
Jovius, tithe of Diocletian, 1, 143 
Joyeure, U, 658 
Jubilee (Papal Holy Year), 1, 692, n, 570 
Judas the Gaulonite, 1, 214 
Jude, St, 1, 214 
Judicial procedurc, 1, 94-6 
Ju, see Loushi 
Juha Domna, 1, 48, 52, 54-5, 58 
Julia M tsa, 1, 58, 60-1 
Juhan, Empctror, 1, 257, 264, 273, 275-8, 283-0, 
330-78, 381, 458, 70a, 723 
Juhan (C .esarim), Cardinal, m, 520, 522, 532-4 
Julian, Count, 1, 797, 1, 280-3, 285 
Juhan, first of the notafics, 1, 508 
Julian of Halicai nassus, 11, 157 
Juhan, Salvius, Roman lawyer, 11, 74, 78 
Juhan, son of tyrant Constantine, 1, 517 
Juhan, tutelar saint of Auvergne, 1, 576, 621 
Juhan, tyrant, 1, 147 
Juhanus, Claudius, 1, 692 
Juhanus, Didius, 1, 43-7 


je Asen II, see Sup Jone of Bulgaria 


ethe almsgiver), 1, 
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ulin UW, 342 
ulus 11, Pope, 1, 319, 1, 588, 598, 790 
Julius Africanus, 1, 205 
Julius, master-general, 1, 429 
Jumelpur, 1, 679 
Jupiter, T, 3» 13, 18, 28, 74, 197, 143, 157-8, 180, 
184, 186, 214, 235) 255» 297) 333, 451, 305, 459, 
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uriseconsults, 1, 76 
Jurssprudence, 1, 343, 11, 75°7, 81, 562 
‘Jus Gentium, 1, 604, Honorarim, 618, [talicurn, 
1, 740, Monctat, 1, 779, Niturat, bo4, Pa- 
pinianum, 616-17, Pubhcum, bb0 
Justin I. pues 1, pe 634, 647-8 
Justin Ld, Lmpuror, 1, 053, M, 97-0, 102-3, 112-1 
Justin Maityr, 1, 182-3, 188, 1go, 204, 206, a 
720, 722 
Justina, Aviana, 1, 408, 444-7, 453 
Jona az : : 245. 302, 605, 615-16 64>, 647-72, 
> 714, 742, 869, I, 1-3, Q-10, 12, 15-17, 23, 
26-33, 37, 40-1, 49 51, 53, 939 58 bo, nee 
70-1, 78-82, 94, 96, 147-50, 153, 154, 52) 
Jusuman IT (Rhinotmetus), Emperor it, 165-7, 
33 
Justinian, eencral of Honoris, 1 4go 
Jusamian, Romain advocate, 1, 442 
Justiman, son of Germanus, 1 103, 113 
Jusainiins Prima, see bauresium 
Justinian (Giustumana), Johu, 1, 544, 546, 548, 
4409 
Jusus, the apostate Paulician, 11, 330 
Jutes, 1, ba5 
Juvenal, 1, 500, 503 
Juventius, 1, 393 


Kabyles, u, b00 

Kahina, we © thina 

Kaitone, u, 482 

Kauinoki 1, 239 

Kam iwan, > «¢ ( airoan 

Kas, Mf, 225 

Kimba, Tmperor, 1, 804-5 

Kanitchatha, nm, 36 

Kao, I, 404 

Kai teorum, 1, 6 43 

Waite sect, 1, 670 

Kasheu,t, 711 1, 495-6 

Kebli of priya, Wy 233, 239 

Kedion, ul, 400 

Reniic, 1, 626 

Kerutes, nu, 480, 648 

Keerbeli, mu, 250 

Korbosra, Praace of Mosul, 1, 397, 399-400 

Keriuan, see Nirman 

Kermiyan (Western Phiyeit), see Ghermuan 

Khalil Pasha, see Galil 

Khan o1 Cag in, 1, 412-13, 486 

Rhazais, see Chozars 

Khedat Khan, 0, 72! 

Khitans, m1, 481 

Khuhuilay, see Cublat 

Khinasan (Khorasan, Choiasan), 1, 80, 550, MN, 
257-8, 307-8, 370, 482, 607 

Kie n-long, 1, 804, 806 

Kicv, see Kiow 

Kildye (Kaly), Arslan, see Soliman, son of Cutul- 
nish 

Kuinnusrin, cee Chalcis 

Kinnoge (Canonge, Palunbothra), 11, 308 

Kuotahia, u, 501 
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Kiow (Kiev), 11, 190, 8, 342 - 
Kipzak, 1, 806, n1, Bt, 4b gone ear 
Karman, 0, 257, 286 
Kislar Aga, 11, 468 
Koba, 11, 237 


kKobad, grandson of the Persian K 
Koraidha, 11, 240 ian King, 11, 61, 608 


koran, I, 345 545, 820, 11, 229-34, 238, 245, 240, 
Reeeeete ae pra 8 mt) 
ou, 22 
249, ant, 83 ’ 4, ) » 235-9, 238-42, 
ssal, see Cosa 
Rustendil, 1, 665 
Kutaxh, see Cotyeum 
Kuyuh, see Gayuk 
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[ abar im, 1, 294, 352, 382 

Labeo, Antistius, 11, 76-8 

Laconians, l rec, see Wfainotes 

Liactintins (C aecilus) 1, 188, 200, 203, 205, 232, 
~57, 289, 292-3, 206, 758 

Lactarius, fount, 1, 63 

I adaslius, King of Naples, m, 584 

J adistaus, Kant, of Poland & Hungary, u, &£32-4 

Ladis!ius of Austiia, 1, 770 

Lact) daughter of Proba, 1, 511 

Latta, widow of the J mperor Gratian, 1, 504 

Lat ti, 1, 563 

J actus, pittoman prafect of Comrmodius, 1, 
s9-41, 43 

Lit odius, 1, 829 

Lahor, 1, 368 

I aty, order of, 1, 197, 299 

Lili, ut, 542 

J ambesa (Fibes, 1, 13, 278 

Lampadias, 1, 442 

Laimus, u, 694 

Lance atu, I, 426 

Lanwics, 1, 20, 45, 146, 622 

Lan wucdoc, see Septimnania 

Lav tit a, Asia Manor, 1, 20, 722, 763 HU, 405, 407, 
po3 

Laodice 1 1n Syria, 1, 201, 450, 789, 1, 264, 26a, 
400 402, 420 

La Per code, Stephen, u, 718 

Lipla 15, 1, 87, W, 338 

Latissi, U, 5b0 

Last 11s, J anus, HW, 526-7 

Toascarns, Lleodore, see Lhcodore 

Latin language, 1, 15-16, 124, 154, 201, 203, 240, 
622, 629, 703, HN, 323-0, 52-8 

T atims, name of the Ti anks, 1, Q, 0, 325, see Eranks 

Litiuan, I, 15, 20, 121 

Litioniin, 1, 443 

F aur, ., 508 

Laure de Noves, I, 573 

Lawicnce, competitor tor bishopric of Rome, 1, 
64, 

Laurence, deacon, 1, 725 

Lautus Insan, I, 737 

Lav udin, \larquis dct, 1, 790 

Laws 1, 15, 25; UM, 71-96 
\quilian, , 91 
Arcadian, 1, 525-6 
Caninian, 1, 705 
Cornc lian, , 73-4, 83, 93 
Julian, m1, 73, 93. 138, 627 
of Ina, 1, 884 
of Lycurgus, 1, 825 
Oppuan, II, 623 
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Papian-Poppzan, n, 618 
Porcian, 1, 25 
Salic, 1, 616-17, 880 
Scatinian, u, 93 
See, Lex de Imperio Vespasiani (Lex Regia) 
Sempronian, 1, 25 
Twelve Tables, 1, 742; 1, 72-5, 79-80, 87-8, go-1 
Vaconian, u, 88-9 
Valerian, 1, 92 

Lawyers, Roman, 1, 245; 1, 72-96 

Lazi, Il, 46-8, 77] 

Lazica, 1, 10, 666, 897; n, 44-5 

Leander and Hero, see Hero 

Leander, Archbishop of Seville, 1, 606 

Leaotong, 1, 852 

Lebanon, 1, 664 

Lebedias, 1, 338 

Lech, n, 340 

Legacy duty, 1, 66 

Legacy hunters, 1, 67 

Legion, Roman, 1, 2, 4-8, 15, 18, 23, 26, 30, 36, 
63, 101, 109, 128-9, 131, 136-7, 247-8, 352-3, 
455, 482, 492 
man, Lake, 1, 610 

Lemberg or Leopold, n, 769 

Lemnos, Isle of, 1, 544, 555) 743 

Lentienses, 1, 424 

Leo I, the Great, Bishop of Rome, 1, 568, 573, 729, 
854; 1, 144, 149 

Leo III, Pope, 1, 209, 422 

Leo IV, Pope, tt, 303 

Leo IX, Pope, 11, 352-3, 362, 571, 655 

Leo X, Pope, 11, 568, 588, 598, 768 

Leo I, of 'Thrace, 1, 582-4, 588-9, 591, 634-5 

Leo III (Conon), the Isaurian, u, 168, 197-8, 
200-2, 290-1, 654 

Leo IV, Emperor, 1, 169-70, 207 

Leo V, the Armenian, 1, 172, 207, 331 

Leo VI, the philosopher, 1, 900; 11, 177-8, 320, 326, 
348, 605 

Leo, Archbishop of Ravenna, u, 655 

Leo, Archbishop of ‘Thessalonica, 11, 326 

Leo, general of Eutropius, 1, 527 

Leo Sguros, ul, 750 

Leo, slave of the Bishop of Langres, 1, 621-2 

Leo, son of Bardas Phocas, 1, 179-80 

Leo the Jew, u, 57! 

Leonard Arctin, see Arctinus 

Leonardus Chicnsis, u, 543 

Leonas, 1, 334-5 

Leontia, "1, 12! 

Leontius, Athenian sophist, 1, 534 

Leontius, Bishop of ‘Tripoli, 1, 763 

Leontius, Roman general, u, 166-7 

Leopolis, 1, 303 

Leovigild, 1, 606 

Lepanto, 11, 783 

Leptis, 1, 399-400; 1, 6, 10, 52 

Lesbos, 11, 171, 183, 447, 462, 472, 507, 776 

Lethe, 1, 737 

Leucadia (Leucate), Bishop of, 11, 314, 697 

Leuderis, 11, 19 

Leutetia, see Lutetia 

Lewis, see Louis 

Lewis IV, of Bavaria, uy, 219, 65, 568, 578 

Lex de Imperio Vespasiani (Lex Regia), u, 74, 
618, 785 

Lex, see Laws 

Libanius the Sophist, 1, 342-3, 347-8, 350, 364-5, 
371, 378, 381, 427, 464, 529, 755) 779) 7 
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Libanus, Mount, 1, 302; 1, 69, 156, 264-5, 483; 
Anti-Libanus, 265 

Libel, 1, 7993; 1, 92 

Lebellatici, 1, 732 

Liber Pontificalis, 1, 653, 655 

Liberius, Bishop of Rome, 1, 321, 324-5 

Libcrius, officer of Justinian, 1, 60 

Liberius, pretorian prefect, 1, 641 

Libertines, or freedmen, u, 82 

Libraries of Alexandria, u, 274; of the Arabians, 
298-9; of Constantinople, 326, 553; of the 
Escurial, 686; of the Vatican, 527; Ulpian, 1, 
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Libri Carolini, 1, 656 

Liburnian galleys, 1, 8, 844 

Licinius the Younger, 1, 175, 258 

Licinius, Valerius, 1, 148, 157, 165-6, 168, 172-8, 
231-2, 234, 24h, 256-7, 291, 203-5, 692, 714 

Lieutenants, 1, 26 

Lightfoot, Christian Rabbi, 1, 785 

Lignitz, 1, 484 

Liguria, 1, 444, 482, 579, 581, 643; u, 24 

Ligurians, 1, 9 

Lilius, u, 123 

Lilybxum, n, 14, 16 

Limagne, 1, 621 

Limigantes, I, 262, 279-80 

Lipari, Isle of, 1, 518, 594 

Linis (Garigliano), 1, 579 

Lisbon, 11, 285, 315 

Lissa, 1, 119 

Lissus (Alessio), 1, 536 

Lithuania, I, 33, 347, 497 

Litorius, Count, 1, 560 

Liturgy, Roman, 1, 110 

Liutbrand, Bishop of Cremona, nm, 202, 312, 318 

Liutpnpand, Lombard King, n, 108, 202-3, 600 

Locri (Ilieracium, Scta. Cyriaca), n, 767 

Locrians, i, 72-3 

Logos, 1, 397-11, 347; 1, 135, 137 

Lovothete, 1, 307-18 

Lollianus (Alianus), 1, rtr, 117, 703 

Lombards, 1, 98, 607; 1, 33, 61-2, 98-ror, 105-8, 
118, 117-18, 201, 203-4, 216-17, 325, 349, 3545 


barbara: 1, 9, 104, 567; 1, 100, 107, 348, 360, 
572 

London, 1, 20, 146, 394; I, 514-15 

Longinus, Exarch, 1, 100, 102 

Longinus, tuto: of Zenobia, 1, 24, 122, 125 

Lorca, 11, 283 

Loretto, house of, u, 746 

Loria, Roger de, see Roger 

Lorraine (Lotheringia), 1, 8, 283; 1, 698, 725 

Lothaire, Duke of the Alamanni, 11, 63-4 

Lothaire I, 1, 879; 1, 212-13, 783 

Lothaire II, 1, 362 

Lotharingia, see Lorraine 

Louis VI, lc Gros, of France, u, 732 

Louis VII, u, 364, 406-9 

Louis TX, Saint, 1, 419-20, 448, 462-4, 745-6 

Louis XIV, 1, 211; 1, 790 

Louis I, the Pious, 1, 87g; 1, 210, 212-13, 630, 655, 
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Louis IT, the German, son of Louis I, m, 212-14, 


348, yee 
Louis III, the Child, son of Arnulph, nu, 339 
Louis of Hungary, 1, 577, 744 
Louis, Count of Blois and Chartres, 11, 427, 429-30, 
432, 442, 444 
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Louis of Moravia, 1, 339 

Lublin, u, 484 

Lucan, 1, 677 

Lucania, 1, 126, 228, 502, 515, 571, 581; 1, 54, 
57-8, 64 

Lucanians, 1, 9, 14 

Lucas Notaras, Duke of Constantinople, see 
Notaras 

Lucca, 1, 63, 315, 594 

Lucerne, 1, 22 

Lucian, Count of the East, 1, 470 

Lucian, eunuch, 1, 225 

Lucian, martyr, 1, 798 

Lucian, Presbyter of Jerusalem, 1, 466 

Lucian, satyrist, 1, 13, 23, 200, 202, 209, 674, 723 

Luciler of Cagliari, 1, 321, 770-1, 787 

Lucilla, purchases the Bishopric of Carthage, 1, 
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Lucilla, sister of Commodus, t, 35, 39 

Lucillianus, Count, 1, 266, 336, 366, 383 

Lucius IT, 1, 560 

Lucius III, u, 560 

Lucius, Bishop of Alexandria, 1, 391 

Lucrine Lake, 1, 641 

Lucullus, 1, 591, 694 

Ludolph, Duke of Saxony, 1, 658 

Ludolphus, "1, 651 

Lugdunurn, see Lyons 

Lugo, 1, 284 

Luke, St. 1, 465, 535; U, 197 

Lulum, u, 700 

Lupercalia, 1, 584 

Lupercals, 1, 458 

Lupicina, Empress (Fuphemia), 1, 650 

Lupicinus, I, 33t, 333, 387, 420-2 

lupus, St., of Froyes, 1, 502 

Lausiynan, de, house of, u, 425, 492 

Lusitania, 1, 8, 18, 65, 518, 586; 11, 283 

Lustral contribution (/ustralts collate or chrysar- 
gyron), 1, 254 

Lutetia, 1, 28y; see Paris 

Luther, 1, 512; ", 334 

J.ycaonia, 1, 666, 711 

Lyceum of the Peripatetics, 1, 307, 669 

Lychnidus (Achrida), 1, 330-7, 359 

Lycia, 1, 10, 469 

Lycopolis, t, 454 

Lycus, I, 235 557 

Lydda, 1, 400 

Lydius, 1, 706 

Lygians, I, 133-4 : 

Lyons, 1, 8, 20, 48, 122, 203, 271, 579, 612-13; 0, 
293, 448, 463 

Lysias, 1, 626 


Maahar, see Mcliapour 

Macarius, commissioner in Africa, 1, 327) | 

Macarius, Patriaich of Antioch, , 151, 156 

Macedonia, I, 9-10, 50, 65, 8o, 84, 99, 105, 117, 
201, 262, 280, 429, 434, 408, 540; U, 66, 441, 
459, 473) 491, 509 : 

Macedonia, maid of Antonina, 0, 2Q 

Macedonians, 1, 6, 16, 251, 397, 349, 391, 441; 
HW, 357. 632 

Maccdonius If, 11, 146-7 

Maccdonius, Semi-Arian Bishop of Constanti- 
nople, 1, 325-6, 439 

Macellum, 1, 273 

Macepracta, 1, 367 

Machiavelli, 1, 90 
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Macon, 1, 254 

Macoraba, u, 222; see Mecca 

Macpherson's Ossian, 1, 673 

Macrianus, Einperor, 1, 11 

Macrianus, prattorian prefect under Valerian, 1, 
109, IIT, 733 

Macrianus, Prince of the Alamanni, 1, 396 

Macrinus Opilius, 1, 56-9, 83 

Macrobius, 1, 721, 83% 

Madayn, see Ctesiphon (Modain) 

Mircenas, 1, 676 

Meecenas, a prietorian senator, 1, 76 

Maonius, 1, 128 

Motis, lake, 1, 404 

Macsia, see Moesia 

Magdeburg, 1, 808, 837; 1, 605, 709 

Magi, religion of, 1, 693; n, 40, 42, 46-7, 286; 
temples of, 28 

Magians (Magi, Ghebers), 1, 80-3, 148, 264. 298, 
402, 535, 667, 671, 764: U, 47, 112, 116-17, 
123-5, 152, 227, 229, 255, 237-8, 286-7. 668 

Magic, 1, 46, 52, 159, 348, 351, 383, 387-8, 390, 
443, 571, 645, 670, 797 

Magister malitum, 1, 246 

Magister officiorum, 1, 249, 390, 640 

Magistrates, civil, 1, 245 

Mayisirates, Roman, 1, 17-18, 329 

Magnaura, Palace of, see Constantinople 

Mapnentius, 1, 267-72, 315, 320 

Maenesia, or Guzel Hissar, 1, 678; 1, 458, 466, 
531, 539 

Mugpnus, senator, I, 70-1 

Mayog, see Gog 

Maus, I, 733 

Mavyars (Hungarians), 1, 337; see Hungarians 

Mahadi (Mahdi) caliph, son of Almansor, n, 296 

Mahadi (Mahdi), last of the Persian Imams, no, 
251 

Mahadia, 1, 363 

Mahmoud, Sultan, mu, 497 

Mahmud, Prince of Gazna, 1, 368-70, 628 

Mahomet, see Mohamined 

Maimonides, 1, 719 

Mainfroy, 1, 367, 464 

Muainotes or Eleuthero-Laconians, 1, 314 

Mainz, « Mentz 

Muajestas, 1, 33) 525-6: u, 93 

Majo, Sicilian Admiral, u, 366, 717 

Nfaje-ca, 1, 11, 540. 1, 9 

Majorian, Empcror, t, 577-80 

Majorinus, 1, 395-5, 734 

Malabar, 1, 22, 657-8; U, 153-5 

Malachi, St., 1, 723 

Malaya, 1, 298, 692 

Malarich, 1, 383 

Malasontha, see Amalusontha, granddaughter of 
‘Theodoric 

Malaterra, see Galfridus 

Malatesta, Italian family of, 1, 596 

Malatesta, Sigismond, Prince of Rimini, , 772 

Malazkerd (Malasgerd, Mantzikierte), 11, 373 

Malchus, 1, 75! 

Maldives, 1, 763 

Malck Rodosaces, 1, 367 

Malek Shah, u, 372; 375-7 

Mallos, 1, 734 

Malmistra, see Mopsuestia 

Malta, 1, 11; 11, 363, 379 

Malvasia, m, 462 

Mama, 1, 58, 60-2, 64, 70, 222-3 
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Mamalukes (Mamluks), 1, 11, 692, M1, 420-1, 477, 
484, 486, 499-500 

Mamas, hill of, u, 700 

Mamas, St , monument of, 1, 344 

Mamertinus, I, 340, 342, 709 

Mamgo, the Scythian, 1, 149 

Man, Isle of, 1, 398 

Mananalis, 1, 329 

Mancipation, 11, 87 

Maneiprum, 1, 87 

Mandra, 1, 598 

Mandracium, u, 7-8 

Manes, 1, 693, 766 

Mang, 1, 754 

Manpou, it, 482, 485 

Manldces, 1, 351-2 

Manuach, prince of the Sogdoitcs, u, 37 

Manichwans, 1, 184, 305, 442-3, 542, 603, 608, 
dh 720, 848-9, 887, II, 135s 176, 328-33, 300, 

6 
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Manilius, 1, 682 

Manhus Torquatus, 1, 674 

Mansour, Prince of Fais, 11, 496 

Mantinium, I, 326 

Mantua, I, 14, 520, U, 556 

Manu! I, Comne nus, Fk mperor, u, 187-91, 364-5, 
407, 42 4-4 

Manuel If, Palwologus, 1, 493-4, 597-8, 512 16 

Manuel, Roman gencial, 11, 266 

Manumiussion, I, 17, 342, 501, 028, 1, 75, 82 

Manzitkert, see Malazherd 

Maogamalcha, 1, 368-70 

Maphrian, 1, 155 

Marble, 1, 72, 238, 663 mm, 590, 594 

wae Antony, 1, 674, 690, 786, 792, 818, 885, 
i, 85 

Marcella, 1, 825, 837 

Marcellina, 1, 814 

Manicellinus, brother of Maximus, 1, 448 

Marcellinus, Count, 1, 488, 605, 853 8838 

Marcellinus, Count of the Sacred I argcssces, 1, 
267-8, 272 

Marcellinus, Roman general, 1, 581, 584-5 

Marcellinus (Marcellanus), son off \faximain, 1, 


Marcellinus, Uncle of Julius Ne pus, 1, 589 

Marcellus, Bishop of \patnea, 1, 460-1 

Marcellus, Bishop of Rome, 1, 230 

Marcellus, centurion, 1, 226 

Marcellus, conspu ator against Justinian, 1, 67 

Marccllus Fpirus, 1, 681 

Marcellus, general of the cavalry in Gaul, 1, 285, 
342 

Marcellus of Ancyra, ft, 311 

March, Spinish, 1, 211 

Marcia, I, 38-9, 222 

Maician, Empcror, t, 533, 577-8, 569, 574, 582, 
743, 853 

Marcian, conspires against Galhenus, 1, 115 

Marcianopohs (Pcrthlaba), 1, 100, 405, 421, 549, 
H, 345 

Marcihan fountain, 1, 642 

Marcion, I, 720 

Marcionitcs, 1, 184, 210, 308, 768, m, 135, 329, 
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Marco Polo, u, 648, 754 
Marcomanni, I, 35, 95-6, 105, 490, 674, 698, 706 
Marcomzr, 1, 488, 841 
Marcus, see also Mark 
Maicus, Emperor, 1, 490, 743 
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Marcus, Bishop of the Nazarenes, 1, 182 

Mardaitcs, or Maronitcs, of Mount Libanus, o, 
152, 156, 289, 522 

Mardavige, the Dilcmite, 0, 687 

Mardia, 1, 174 

Mardonuus, 1, 781 

Marysrus, 1, 141, 176, 480, 546, 549, 640 

Manta, daughter of Lud tmon the Carthaginian, 
1, 544 

Mane daughter of Manuc! I, Comnenus mn, 191, 
740 

Maria, daughter of Michacl Pal.cologus, u, 486 

Maria, widow of Ainin ath IT, m, 537 

Moai, wite of Honorius, 1, 476-7, 493 

Maria, wife of Manuel 1, Comncnus, n, 188-9, 
1QI-2 

Maniaba or Merah, 1, 673 

Matiana, ft, go 

Mattanites, 11, 666 

Martina, 1, 533 

Marino, H, 579 

Marinus, clected emperor by the Moesian legions, 
1,97 

M irinus, pr ctortan prefect, 1, 896 

Nuius, Licuten ant, 1, 7 42 

Niarius Moaisximius, 1, 14, 27, 500 

Marius, one of the thirty tyrants, 1, P81, rQe 

Nfarius, Villa of, 1, 591 

Muh, Bishop of Arcthusa, 1, 3560 754 

Mark, Bishop of I phesus, u, 518, 520 2, 530 

Marlborough, 1, 626 

M aroboduus, 1, 697, 706, 855 

Maron, HW, 156 

M irony a, 1, 374 

Mio aromites, see M ardaites 

Mouosii, MU, 215-16 

NJ cus, tthe ot, m, 70 

Mattie laws, 1, 579, 650, 750, 839 1, 83-5, 178, 
819-20, 612 

Masiir 845 

M uscilles, 1, 7, 20, 196, 513, 609, 615, 640, 078, 
bah 

M isi, 1, 9 

Moutel, see Chules Martel 

Mutiil 1 677 

Miartiailis, 1, 56 

Martin, St, Bishop of Lours, 1, 443.4 460, 594, 
bob, 611 614, 763, 820, 871 mW, 580 

Mutin I, Pope, m1, 15! 

Mutin IV, Pope, m, 465, 565 

Martin V (Othe Colonna), Pope, m 515-16, 586, 
997 

Martin, abbot, u, 739-42 

Martin, brings Selavonians and Huns to siege of 
Rome, i, 23 

Martin, Vace-Priicct of Britain, 1, 272 

Martina, W, 127, 163-4 

Maitimanns, I, 178 

Martylopolis, 1, 667, If, 117 310 

Martyrs, 1, 193, 197, 207, 215-20, 224, 227-30, 
232-3, 322, 327-8, 359, 361, 428, 44b, qbz, 4605- 
7, 481, 541, 599, vo04, Gob, 11, 195-7, 288 

Maru, I, 559 

Marwan, calinh, cee Mervan 

Mary, daughter of Conrad of Montferrat, u, 447 

Mary, Lyyptian captive, 1, 245-6 

Mary, Ouccn of Bulgatia, 1, 463 

Mary, Virgin, I, 535, 0, 196-8 

Masada, 1, 867 

Mascczcl, 1, 475-6 
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Massagetae, 1, 267; 1, 4, 6 

Nemoud (Masuds’ ut, oo = 

Massoura, Il, 419 

Master-gencral, of cavalry and infantry, see 
Magister militum 

Master of the Offices, see Magister officiorum 

Maternus, insurrection of, 1, 36-7 

Maternus, Julius Firinicus, 1, 834 

Mathasuintha, nm, 604 

Mathilda, Countess, u, 382 

Matthew, St., 1, 725: Hebrew Gospel of, un, 134 

Matthew of Montinoiency, u, 427, 432-3 

Matthias Corvinus, see Corvinus 

Mattiaci, 1, 70b 

Mattiarli, 1, 426 

Maurenahar, see Transoxiana 

Maurice, Emperor, n, 48, 104-5, 116-17, 119-21 

Maurinpania, 1, 699 

Mauritania Cersariensis and Jingit-na, 1, 11, 63, 
73. 104, 147, 226, 307, 327, 400-1, 5 49, 543, 580; 
i, 8, 52, 278, 280 

Mauiitanian Sifiti, 1, 13 

Mauroinole, 1, 737 

Maurus, 1, 423 

Mawaralnahi, 1, 806; see Transosiana 

Maventius, 1, rba, 162-72, 230, 256, 293-4, 296, 
Bot 

Meena: Bishop of Constantinople, 1, 142 

Masxunuinin, Colleague of Diocletaan, 1, 133, 142-8, 
52-4, 157, 159-00, 163-6, 225, 22G-30, 233, 
257) 735 

NMaxiunianists, 1, 307 

Miasiusiliai'ts, 1, 226 

Maaunin (Gealerus Valerius Masiminus, Dasa), 
Cursar, 1, 100, 165-60, 172-5, 291-2, 291, 293, 
205 

Masunin, courtier of Constantinople, 1, 553-0 

Masiunin, Einpergi, 1, 09-77, 134, 223 

Maannin, Prefect of Guinl, 1, 38q, goo 

Masimumanopohs, ce Messinuple 

Masimus, abbot, 1, 15! 

Maaunus, Linperor with Balbinus, t, 74-7 

Masimus, frtend and rival of Gregory Nazianzen, 
I, 449 

Maximus, made Emperor in Spain by Gerontius 
I, 510, 763 

Masiunus, military Governor of Thrace, 1, p20 

Manaimus, Petromus, 1, 570, 372-4 

Maarmus, Platomst, 1, $47. 331s 376, 792, 796 

Measumnus, revolt of, in Britain, l. $34. 430-7) 443-9 

Maxinus, Roman Patrician, u, 57 

Mavzanderan, ul, 073 

Masara, WH, 302 

Mavsdak, 1, 39 

Mebodes, general of Chosroes I, uy, 39 

Mehodes, general of Chosroes Lo. 116 

Mecca, H, 222-3, 225-6, 228-9, 246, 240-2, 296, 
300-7, 376, gi2 

Medes, 1, 80 

Media (Aderbijan, Irak), 1, 22, 82, 84-5, 150-3; 
I, 39, £10, 129, 371 

Median, i, 239 

Mediana, Castle of, 1, 385 

Medicis, Cosmo of, 1, 527 

Medicis, Lorenzo of, 0, 527 

Medina (Yatreb, Iatrippa), u, 222-3, 236-7, 244, 
248, 412 

Mcediomatrici, 1, 802 

Meagalesta, 1, 082 

Melania, St:, 1, 597, 832 
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Melanthius, 1, 66 

Melchites or royalists, 11, 151, 155, 158, 272-3, 287 

Melctians, 1, 318 

Mcletius, 1, 31:7, 363, 441, 529 

Meliapour (Maabar), 1, 648 

Melienda, 0, 413 

Mc hissenus, 11, 377 

Melitene, 1, 667; nm, 113, 332 

Mellobaudes, 1, 401, 408, 424, 437 

Melo of Bari, n, 350 

Mclos, Isle of, 1, 743, 761 

Melphi, m, 351, 354 

Memel, 1, 708 

Memnon, Wl, 141 

Maimory, Pesuple of, 1, 515 

Memphis (Mistah), 1, 271-2, 680 

Menbigz, bridge of, 1, 7g90 

Menelaus, the archer, 1, 752 

Mengo ‘limour, u, 486 

Mennas of Alexandria, 1, 648 

Menophilus, 1, 75 

Mensurius, Bishop of Carthage, 1, 230 

Ments, 1, 121, 395, 489, 517, 561; U, 387, 783 

Meequinez, 1, £1 

Merab, Wm, 222 

Meranes (Mirranes), 1, 374-5 

Metreury, promontory of, sve Bona, Cape 

Merdasa, , 132 

Merc a1, UW, 124 

Merida, 1, 518, 540, 606; 11, 283 

Merioneth, 1, 629 

Mermetocs, 1, 48 

Meroliac, 1, 621 

Merrou, W, 257-8, 481 

Merovcus, 1, 561, 503, 566 

Merovingian Kings of the Franks, 1, 560, 581, 
boo, bUG-10, 613, 616-17, 619, 622; UU, 14, 26, 
105, 204, 292 

Merseburg, ul, 340 

Mervan (al Hemar), caliph, 1, 295-6, 6go 

Mesembiia, u, 5343 

Mesene, Island of, 1, 693 

Meshed Ali, un, 672 

Meshed Hosein, m1, 072 

Mesopotamia, 1, 13, 03, 78, 84-5, 138, 140, 152, 
ab5-b 280-3, 3b2, 307, 370, 381, 067; M, 130, 
300, 0 Q 

Mesrobes. 1, 847 

Messalla, Governor of Pannonia, 1, 407 

Messalla, Valerius, 1, 243 

Mess ah, sce Christ 

Messina, 1, 513. 1 17, 351. 350, 307, 465 

Messinople (Maxinianopolis), MW, 744 

NJIcsua, HW, 2949 

Metaurus, 1, 703 

Metelli, 1, 680, 742 

Metellus 1, goo, 7 42 

Meteipsychosis, u, 734 

Methodius, Bishop of lyre, 1, 723 

Methone (Modon), 1, $03; 1, 5 

Metuus Falconius, 1, 130 

Meuodorus, 1. 662 

Menophancs, ti, 530 

Metropolitans, 1, 196, 232, 304, 623 

Metz, 1, 20, 394, 562 

Mianis, 1, 758 

Mica .\urea, 1, 389 

Michacl Angelo, uy, 598 

Michael I, Rhangabé, Emperor, 1, 171-2, 207, 
33! 
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Michael I (Angelus), n, 443, 

Michael II, Emperor, n, Ae 

Michael III, Emperor, u, 174-6, 331, 343 
Michael IV, the Paphlagonian, Emperor, n, 182 
Michael V, Calaphates, Emperor, 1, 182 
Michael VI, Stratioticus, Emperor, 1, 183 
Michael VII, Parapinaces, Emperor, un, 184-5, 


356 
Michael VIII, Palzologus, 1, 450-1, 458-66 
Michael IX, Palzologus, u, 467, 470, 477, 486 
Michael Catharus, 1, 750 
Michael Choniates, Archbishop of Athens, 11, 743, 


750 

Michael, pretender, 1, 357, 359 

Milan, 1, 20, 105, 114-16, 120, 130, 153, 157, 162, 
169, 172, 275, 291, 293, 301, 305, 319-21, 385; 
391, 408, 444-6, 453, 482, 508, 566-7; 1, 25-6, 
100, 217, 219, 364, 582; edict of, 1, 291, 293, 
301, 305 

Milan, Duke of, 1, 520 

Milengi, 11, 314 

Miles, 1, 674; 11, 389 

Milesians, 1, 800 

Miletus, 1, 678, 734 

Millennium, 1, 187-8 

Milvian Bridge, see Rome 

Mina, n, 226 

Mincius, 1, 482, 568 

Minden, 1, 211 

Minervina, 1, 257 

Mines, 1, 217, 642; iron, 1, 642; gold, 422, 642; 
1, 44; Silver, 1, 689; 1, 751 

Ming dynasty, 11, 503 

Minegrelia, see Lazica 

Minorca, 1, 11, 540, 821; n, 9 

Mint, 1, 127; u, 563 

Miracles of the Primitive Church, 1, 184, 1849-90, 
200-1, 206, 212, 225, 232, 295, 354, 446, 465-7, 
599 G0, 611, 618; 1, 110, 462, 744 

Mir Bashi, 1, 552 

Mirranes of Persia, 1, 3 ; 

Mirza Mehemmed, Sultan, n, 501 

Misenum, I, 8, 177, 580, 591 

Misitheus, 1, 78 : 

Misnah, 1, 784; 11, 623 

Misopogon, 1, 339, 364 

Misrah, see Memphis 

Missilia, 1, 691 

Missionaries, 1, 191, 196, 201, 203-4, 299-300, 550, 
600, 603, 607, 624, 725; 1, 110, 227, 346-7, 480 

Missorium, 1, 514 

Mistrianus, 1, 174 

Mithras, 1, 81, 734 

Mithridates, 1, 15, 26, 80, 98, 106-7, 826; 1, 45 

srcawtye: caliph, 11, 249-50, 254, 271, 277, 289, 
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Mocha, n, 670 
Mocilus, 11, 700 
Moctadi (Muktadi), 1, 376 
Moctador (Muktadi), 11, 297, 306 
Modain, Al, see Ctesiphon 
Modar, I, 432 
Modena, |, 425, 566, 592; 11, 195, 315, 707 
Modestinus, 1, 728; 11, 78 
Moesia, 1, 7, 9-10, 97, 99-102, 108, 117, 141, 261, 

407, 420-1, 549 
Moez, Fatimite caliph, n, 251 
Moezaldowlat (Muizz ad-dawla), u, 308 
Mogan, 11, 128 
Moguls, see Mongols 
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Moguntiacum (Mentz), 1, 395 

Mohadi or Mahdi, caliph, u, 300 

Mohagerians, 11, 237, 242, 247, 253 

Mohammed, the Prophet, 1, 98, 545, 847; 11, 40, 
50, 125, 157, 228-46, 251-3 

Mohammed II, 1, 235, 739; 0, 189, 468, 535-6, 
538-56, 760, 772 

Mohammed, son of Abubckr, 1, 675 

Mohammed, son of Ali, 1, 295 

Mohammed, son of Bajazet, 11, 506-7, 515 

Mohammed, Sultan of Carizme, 1, 806; 11, 481-2 

Mohammetanisn, see Islam 

Mohannah, u, 680 

Mokawkas, Il, 272-3 

Moks, 1, 485 

Mola, nu, 283 

Moldavia, 1, 10; 11, 34, 99, 338, 491 

Molinists, 1, 849 

Momyllus, 1, 591 

Monarchy, 1, 28-30, 68-9 

Monasticism, I, 193, 593-9 

Mondars, 11, 255 

Mongols or Moguls, 1, 12, 84, 185, 549-50; 11, 421, 
479-510 

Mongous, 1, 414 

Monks, 1, 301, 323, 391-3, 398, 459-60, 465, 475, 
530-1, 535, 593-9) 058, 825; I, 32, 145, 199, 
207, 259, 384, 531 

Monomachus, see Constantine X 

Monophysite doctrine, 1, 143, 155-6, 160 

Monophysites, 1, 125, 145, 149-61, 272-3, 287, 
332, 522, 644, 671 

Monothelite controversy, 1, 150-1, 156, 678, 687; 
see Maronitcs 

Monoxyla, or canocs, 1, 343 

Montanists, 1, 221, 305, 721, 725, 728, 773; u, 148, 
339 

Montasscr, caliph (Muntasir), 0, 305 

Monte Nuovo, 1, 832 

Montesguico, family of, 1, 658 

Montferiat, Marquis of, u, 424, 515, 726, 750 

Montius, 1, 274 

Monza, Palace of, nu, 630 

Moors, 1, 38, 168, 400-2, 490, 540, 542-3, 571-3, 
579, 581, 585, 674, 820; nN, 1, 8-10, 12-13, 16, 
28, 43, 52-4, 270, 278-81, 303 

Moupsurrene, I, 338 

Mopsuestia (Malmistra), 1, 773; u, 189, 309, 396, 
495 

Moravia, I, 9; 11, 339, 707 

Mordvans, ul, 770 

Morea, the, see Peloponnesus 

Morging cup (Morgingcap), 1, 839 

Moriah, 1, 353-4 

Moroccy, I, 113 0, 278 

Morosini, ‘lhornas, 1, 441 

Mortmain, t, 198; nm, 446 

Moscow, 1, 338, 342, 484, 710 

Moscilama, 0, 253-4 

Moselle, 1, 394 

Moses, religion of, 1, 88, 179-84, 187, 196-7, 199, 
202, 206, 208, 211, 214, 299, 307, 353, 457, 607, 
6933 1, 144, 195, 570, 783; the Prophet, 230 

Moslemah, tt, 290-1 

Moslim (Musulman), m, 238-43, 247-8, 252-3, 
487-91, 531; sce also, Saracens, Turks 

Mostali, 11, 399 

Mostarabcs, see Mozarhes 

Mostasem (Mustasim), 1, 483 

Mosthadi (Mustadi), u, 411 
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Mosul, 11, 155, 295, 308, 371 
Motadhed (Rutedid), 1, 687 


Motassem (Mutasim), u, 304-5 

Motawakkel (Mutawakkil), 1, 305, 684 

Motaz, Ul, 694 

Mothi, u, 310 

Moultan, 1, 497 

Mount Saint Bernard, 1, 716 

Mourzoufle, see Alexius V, Ducas 

Moun: son of Bajazet, King of Anatolia, 1, 501-3, 
500-7 

Moussa Cassem, n, 673 

Moxoene, 1, 152 

Mozarabes of Spain and Africa, 1, 287 

Mucaper, 1, 128 

Mucii, 11, 76 

Muezin (crier), 1, 553 

Mugello, 11, 53 

Muizz ad-dawla, see Moezaldowlat 

Multan on the Hyphasis, 1, 368 

Mummius, 1, 824 

Mummolus, 1, 622 

Mundus, 1, 655 

Mundzuk, t, 557 

Munieipra, 1, 15 

Munster, 1, 211 

Munuza (Abu Nesa), 1, 293 

Murci, 1, 744 

Murcia, 1, 8; 11, 285, 298, 685 

Murder, laws on, 0), 9! 

Mursa (Issek), 1, 270-1, 279, 315 

Mursa, ‘Tatar chiefs so called, 1, 412-13, 416 

Musa (ibn Nusair) the Saracen, u, 280-4 

Musailima, see Moscilima 

Musonian, 1, 280 

Mustapha, 1, 506-8 

Muta, 1, 242 

Muzalon, George, u, 458 

Mycone, Isle of, u, 743 

Mygdonius, 1, 152, 206 

Myos-horinos, 1, 22 

Myron, heifer of, 1, 641 


Nabal, 1, 400, 475 

Nahathiean, Syriac dialect, 1, 647 

Nahbathaxans, 1, 062-3 

Nacolia, 1, 387 

Nacoragan, u, 48 

Nadhirites, , 240 

Nahar-Makc ha, 1, 371 

Nairs, of Malabar, u, 154 

Naissus, 1, 117, 101, 337, 480, 549, 5533 TL 
189g 

Namaz, Ul, 553 

Nanicnus, 1, 424 

Nantes, 1, 627 

Naples, kingdom of, 1, 9; 1, 105-6, 217, 393, 347-8, 
850, 353-5, 362, 464-6, 408, 564, 580, 588, 
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Naples, town of, 1, 820; 1, 18-19, 24, 53, 217, 347» 
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Napoli di Romania (Nauplia), see Argos 
Naphtha, U1, 291-2 : 
Narbonne, city in Gaul, 1, 20, 203, 513-145 559-00; 
it, 690 
Narbonne (Narona) in Hlyricum, 1, 707 
Narbonne, province of, 1, 8, 22, 586; 1, 283, 
293 
Narcissus, 1, 680 
Narni, 1, 164, 496; U1, 24 
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Narses, King of Persia, 1, 149-51 

Narscs, Persian ambassador of Sapor, 1, 280-1 

Narses, Persian General, 1, 116, 123-4 

Narses, the eunuch, u, 25-6, 60-5, 100, 157 

Natanleod, 1, 883 

Naulobatus, 1, 108 

Navarre, 11, 658 

Navy, Catalan, u, 466; Greek, 1, 584-5; 1, 321-2; 
Macedonian, 632; Roman, 1, 7-8, 579-80; Rus- 
sian, U, 632; Llurkish, 545-6; Venetian, 427 

Naxos, Island of, 1, 441, 743 

Nazarene church, 1, 182, 308 

Nazarenes, 1, 182, 308; 1, 134 

Nazarcth, n, 418, 420 

Nazarius, 1, 245, 718 

Nazianzus (Diocasarca), 1, 439, 812 

Neapolis, sre Sichem 

Nebridius, 1, 335 

Nectarius, 1, 442, 529 

Neged, m1, 122 

Negra, 1, 50 

Negroes, African, 1, 49 

Negropont, Isle of, u, 431, 463 

Negus of Abyssinia, 11, 50 

Nehavend, 1, 257 

Neisabour, sre Nishabur 

Nemean games, 1, 343 

Nemesianus, 1, 709 

Nennms, 1, 624 

Neo-Crsarea, 1, 726 

Neo-Platonists, 1, 159, 225, 347 

Nepos, Julius, 1, 569-90 

Nepotian, nephew of Heliodorus, 1, 824 

Nepotian, son of Lutropia, 1, 27) 

Nepotianus (consul), 1, 257, 714 

Nepthalites (Ephthalites), or White Huns, see 
Futhalites 

Nero, Emperor, 1, 19, 29-315 33: 35» 38s 55s 67, 70, 
Q5,_ 203, 207, 212-13, 259, 503, 679, 683, 701, 
746 

Nerva, Emperor, 1, 1, 19, 30-2, 213, 215, 272, 
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Nervians, I, 475 

Nestorian heresy, 1, 533, 608 

Nestorians (called Chaldeans or .Assyrians), 1, 
846, 1, 125, 145, 149-55, 287, 522, 644, 692 

Nesturws, 1, 137, 139-43, 152, 644 

Netad, 1. 569 

Neustadt, 1, 134; 1, 485 

Nevers, I, 254 

Nevagastes, I, 490 

Nevitta, 1335-6, 340, 342, 366, 369, 377 

Newton, Sir Isaac, 1, 092 

Neyss (Neisse), 1, 119 

Niccea, see Nice 

Nice, 1, 107. 298, 302-5, 310-16, 384-5, 441, 678, 
7bo, 7b6; n, 144, 140, 185, 193. 198, 207-8, 331, 
377 387. 3945 442 446, 450, 456, 458-9, 487-8, 
hor, 645, 647, 51, 68g, 745 

Nicephorium (Callinicum), see Racca 

Nicephorus I, Emperor, , 171, 207, 214, 301, 331, 
330, 345 

Nicephorus 11, Phocas, 11, 179-80, 309-10 

Nicephorus III, Botaniates, 1, 185, 377 

Nicephorus Bryennius, nm, 185, 187, 377, 728 

Nicephorus Gregoras, 1, 469 : 

Nicephorus, patriarch and chronicler, 1, 635 

Nicephorus, son of Constantine Copronymus, , 
169-70 

Nicetas, Greek general in tenth century, 0, 775 
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Nicetas, son of Constantine V, Copronymus, 1, 
109-70 

Nicctas, son of Gregory, licutenant of Lxarch 
Herachius, n, 123 

Nicetas Choniates, historian, u, 431, 435, 437-95 
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Nicetius Bishop of Treves, 11, 646 

Nicholas I, Pope, 11, 423 

Nicholas IT, Pope, u, 354 

Nicholas III, Pope, 1, 565, 572 

Nicholas IV, Pope, u, 464-5, 57! 

Nicholas V, Pope, 1, 527, 543-4, 556, 586-8 

Nicodemus, 1, 466 

tants Mysticus, Patriarch of Constantinople, 
i, 17 

Nicomedia, I, 59, 107, 153, 156, 161-2, 166, 172, 
178, 226-8, 232, 234, 236, 262, 298, 316, 678, 
M, 331, 487-8 

Nicopolis, 1, 100, 498, 780, 1, 59, 491-2 

Nicosia, Cathedral of, u, 731 

Niger Pescennius, 1, 44-5. 47-9 

Maa riots at Constantinople, 1, 654 

Nule, 1, 11-16, 18, 23, 125, 136, 463, U, 159, 271-2, 
27 

Nile seitie of, sce Rome 

Nineveh, 1, 791, , 131 

Ninus, 1, 80 

Nosabur, se Nishabur 

Nisavi, Wl, 754 

Nishabur, I, 550, U, 370-1, 481 

Nisibis, 1, 84, 109, 151-2, 205-7, 365-6, 378-80, 
II, 270, 310 

Nutria, 1, 392, 594 

Nizam (al-Mulhk), 1, 375-6 

Noah, Prophet, place of in the Koran, 1, 230 

Nobadae or Nubians, 1, 149 

Nobiltsstmus, 1, 259 

Nocera, 1", 367 

Noetus, I, 734 

Noga, 11, 486 

Nogat, 11, 754 

Nohordates (Nohordares), 1, 375 

Nola, 1, 512 

Nonuus, 1, 557 : 

Nonnosus, 11, 50 

Noricum, I, 72 9s 5% 538, 592; 639 MN, 32-3 

Normans or Northmen, n, 186, 315, 341-2, 349-67, 
382, 389, 405 

Norway, 1, 346 

Notaras, Lucas, 1, 538, 553 

Notiftia Dignitatum, 1, 240, 247, 749, 744 

Notorta, 1, 702 

Noureddin (Nur-ad-Din), 1, 191, 410-12, 734 

Novatians, I, 305, 326, 349, 725, Il, 138 

Novatus, 1, 724 

Novels of iheodosius, 1, 740, 848, n, 81, of Jus- 
tinian, II, 147 

Novempopulania, 1, 821 

Novogorod, 1, 806, 11, 342, 347, 486 

Nubia, 1, 159, 420 

Numerals, Arabic, n, 290 

Numerian, I, 137-8, 140-1 

Numerus, 1, 706 

Numidia, 1, 11, 198, 306, 327, 400-1, 544; I, 10, 
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N ee Metellus, 1, 688 
Nushirvan, see Chosroes 
Nushizad, 1, 608 
Nuyss, 1, 758 
Nymphzum, 1, 460 
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Oak, suburb of Chalcedon, 1, 469, 530 

Oasis of Libya (Alvahat), 1, 525; 0, 1 43 

Obeidollah (Obaid-Allah), 1, 250-1, 675 

Obelisk, see Rome 

Obotites, 1, 827 

Obsequium (Obsequian theme), 11, 290, 711 

Octai, 11, 482, 484-5 

Octavianus, name of Augustus, I, 24 

Odcnathus of Palmyra, 1, 110-12, 122-6 

Odenathus (?), Prince, 1, 700 

Odessus, Milcsian colony, see Varna 

Odeunn, 1, 19 

Odin, 1, 98, n, 792 

Odo I rangipani, u, 365 

Odo the Good, Marquis, 1, 726 

Odor, 1, 590-3 bog, 637 

Ora, I, 399 

Ocnoc, , 1QT 

Oh, Baltha, 1, 547 

Oh, Lazarus, 1, 772 

Oxors (Varchonites), 1, 36 

Ohud, uy, 239, 669 

Ou, 1, 502 

Okba ibn N ifi, ser Akbah 

Old man of the inountam, n, 483, 735 

Oleg, , 343 

Olga (Liva), nu, 346 

Olive, 1, 22 

Olives, Mount of, 1, 315, 784 

Olybrius, Ronin patricai, u, 57 

Oly biius, scnator, made Lmpcror of the West by 
Ricunei, 1, 588-9 

Oly mpias, St, 1, 845 

Oly mpias, wife of Arsaces Tiranus (Arshik), 1, 
365, 402-3, 802 

Olympic games, 1, 148, 342, 337,052 mM 202 

Oly mpiodotus, 1, 498 

Olympuus, officer of the prlace, 1, 492-3 495 506 

Oly mpius of Tralles, 1, bb2 

Ol mpuus, the philosopher, 1, 462 

Oman, Uy, 221 

Omar I, cahph (Omar ibn al-Khattab), 1, 785, 
11, 235, 244, 247 8, 254, 257-8, 267-8 271, 273 5; 
672 


Oma IT, caliph, u, 291, 295, 687 

Omayy t, s¢¢ Omnnyah 

Omnnyah (Omayya), "1, 236, 249, 254, 271, 277, 
279, 289, 294-8, 672 

Onaert, 1, ' 708, 1, 20 

Oncegcsius, 1, 550-1, 554°5 

Onulph, 1, 390 

Opulio, 1, 8g 

Opts, 1, 373 

Oppas, 1, 280, 085 

Oppian law, see Laws 

Optatianus, 1, 748 

Optatus, brothci-in-law of Constantine, 1, 257, 
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Optatus of Milevis, 1, 735 
Ora (Opta), u, 283 
Oracles, 1, 225 
Oichan, fugitive, 1, 540 
Orchan, son of Othmun, 11, 487-90 
Orchoc, 1, 791 
Ordeal, by firc, 1, 458, by combat, 459 
Ordo Romanus, n, 631 
Orestes, przefect of Egypt, u, 139 
Orestes, Roman patrician, 1, 57 
Orestes the patrician, ambassador of Attila, 1, 553, 


557, 589-90, 854 
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Orgetorix, the Helvetian, 1, 709 

Origen, I, 195, 202, 204-5, 217, 222-3, 720, 124 

Origenism, 1, 845 

Orihuela, u, 283 

Orion, 1, 786 

Orlando (Rolando), see Rutland 

Orleans, 1, 562-3, 614 

Orleans, Duke of, brother of Charles VI, n, 514 

Ormusd, 1, 81-3, 148, 369 

Ormuz, 1, 679; 1, 496 

Orosius, 1, 104, 487, 513 

Orpheus, 1, 206, 236 

Orsini, see Ursini 

Orthogrul, u, 487 

Ortok, 1, 380 

Ortokides, 1, 723 

Ortous, 1, 416 

Orvicto, 11, 26 

Osimo (Auximum), 1, 26-7, 604 

Osiris, see Isis 

Osisimi, 1, 627 

Osius, Bishop of Cordova, 1, 306, 314, 321, 762-3 

Osnaburgh, u, 211 

Osrhoene, t, 3, 84, 366 

Osset, or Julia Constantia, 1, 606 

Ossian’s poems, 1, 53, 398, 673, 726 

Ostia, 1, 21, 507; M, 24, 303, 567 

QOstrogoths, see under Goths 

Otunes, n, 633 

Otas the satrap, 1, 149 

Othman, caliph, secretary of Mohammed the 
Prophet om, 231, 243, 247-8, 254, 257, 271, 
276 

Othman, first Ottoman Sultan, 11, 487 

Otho (Otto) I, or Great, Emperor of the West, 


My 213-15, 340, 779 
Otho (Otto), Hl, Emperor of the West, 1, 179, 
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Otho (Otto) III, Emperor of the West, 1, 644; u, 
216, 218, 779 

Otho, Roman Emperor, 1, 30, 684, 744 

Otho, bishop of Freisingen, u, 781 

Otho de la Roche, Duke of Athens and Thebes, 
1, 407 

Otranto (Hydrus, Hydruntum), 1, 351, 357, 556 

Otrar, i, 481, 504 

Otriculum, 1, 839 

Ottomans, 11, 409, 472, 474, 479, 487-94, 498-502, 
505-10, 531-5 

Ovid, 1, 261, 682, 721, 743 

Oxus (Gihon, Jihoon), , 257-8, 374-5. 495 

Oxyrynchus, 1, 594 


Pacatus (Latinus Pacatus Drepanius), 1, 449, 814 
Pachomius, Abbot, 1, 323, 347, 594, 870 
Pachymeres, George, 11, 469 
Pacuvius, 1, 834 
Paderborn, 1, 211 
Padishah, title of, u, 752 
Padua, 1, 14, 20, 566-7; u, 524 
Pederasty, 11, 94 
Pztus, Lucas, 1, 789 
Pertus, ‘Thrasca, 1, 687 
Pagans, 1, 12-13, 108, 180-2, 185-6, 188, 190, 
192-3, 198, 202, 204, 206-12, 216, 220-1, 224-5, 
228-9, 290, 296, 299, 301, 322, 328-9, 345-60, 
81-3, 390-1, 393, 457-07, 479, 481, 494-5, 506, 
00-1; 11, 148 
Pagus Arebrignus, 1, 679 
Palaces of the Merovingians, 1, 619 
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Palzologi, n, 458, 460, 55 

Palwologus, AREeWT ines 

Palrologus, Andronicus (the second), son of 
Manuel II, n, 516, 537 

Palwologus, Demetrius, son of John VIII, n, 769 

Palicrologus, Demetrius, son of Manuel IT, u, 516, 
J19, 521, 530, 537, 555 

Palirologus, George, 1, 186, 357, 359, 364-5, 458 

Palirologus, Manuel, son of Michael IX, n, 470 

Palirologus, Manuel, son of ‘Thomas, despot of 
the Morea, n, 555 

Palzologus, ‘theodore (Isidore), son of Manuel 
IT, u, 516, 537 

Palwrologus, ‘Thomas, son of John VIII, u, 769 

Palirologus, ‘Lhomas, son of Manuel II, u, 516, 
237 541, 555 

Palamas, Gregory, 11, 476-7 

Palamites, see Palamas 

Palanders (Vessiers, Huissiers), 11, 430, 432 

Palatine, Mount, see Rome 

Palatines, 1, 246-8, 279, 281, 489, 603, 624; n, 10 

Palermo, 1, 571; H, 16-17, 302, 315, 356, 362, 
366-7, 465 

Palestine, 1, 10, 201-2, 212, 231, 233, 352, 354, 
451, 594, 059; I, 43, 242, 267-9, 379-81, 384, 
399-404, 416-17, 420, 441, 739 

Palestrina (Praeneste), 1, 72, 497; 1, 507, 572, 575s 
58° 

Pahmbothra, see Kinnoge 

Palladium, 1, 59, 817; 1, 196-7 

Palladius, messenger, 1, 530 

Palladius, notary, [, 400 

Palladius, son of the Emperor Petronius Maximus, 
1, 572 

Pallas, 1, 59 . 

Pallas, freedman, 1, 680, 682 

Pallas, son of Evander, 11, 795 

Pallium, ny, 595 

Palm, 1, 308, 731 

Palma, u, 662 

Palmaria, Isle of, n, 611 

Palmyra, 1, 110, 122-6, 705 

Pambo, 1, 870 

Pampeluna, 1, 586 

Pamphronius, 11, 104 

Pamplhylia, 1, 10, 526-7 

Pan, Aliur of, 1, 584 

Panztic:, u, 619 

Pandects (Digest) of Justinian, 1, 244, 617; 1, 9, 
7}, 79-80, 217 

Panuetaria, 1, 730 

Paneas, 11, 196 

Panhypersebastos, title of, u, 317 

Pankou, 1, 805 

Pannonia (Hungary), 1, 7, 9, 45, 102-3, 105, 136, 
166, 1745 262, 406-7, 428, 538, 543, 546, 569, 
600, 034, 637; I, 32-3, 201-12, 337 

Pannonians, 1, 407 

Pansophia (Irene), 1, 145 

Pansophia, matron of Florence, 1, 827 

Pantheon, see Rome 

Pantomimes, 1, 502 

Paphlayonia, 1, 326-7 

Pafras, the Great, 1, 722 

Papinian, 1, 51, 55; "1, 75-6, 78 

Papirius, Caius, n, 616 

Papirius, Cursor, 1, 679 

Papirius, Paetus, friend of Cicero, 1, 867 

Papua, Mount, nu, 10 

Para, 1, 402-4, 802 
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Parabolani, or visitors of the sick, 1, 301; 0, 138 

Paris, 1, 20, 203, 286, 2809, 392, 395, 436-7, 562, 
614, 677; 1, 513-15, 584, 708 

Parma, I, 42 5 11, 63, 105 

Paros, Isle of, 1, 743 

Parricide, 1, 83 

Parthia, 1, 83, 224 

Parthians, 1, 1, 3-4, 10, 38, 80, 84, 86 

Paschal II, u, 559-60, 571, 778 

Pasitigris (Shat-el-Arab), 1, 791 

Patara, 11, 611 

Paterini (Patelini), u, 704 

Paternus, 1, 218 

Patras, U, 313-14 

Patria Potestas, 11, 622 

Patriarchs, 1, 208, 604, 720, 873; mu, 138 

Patricians, Roman, I, 27, 37, 129, 242, 591; H, 
205, 563 

Patriciate, Roman, ny, 205 

Patrick, Saint, 1, 828 

Patripassians, 1, 769; 11, 704 

Patrocles, 11, 632 

Patzinaks (Patzinacites), 11, 345, 707, 709 

Paul, St., apparition to Attila, 1, 568; head of, u, 
109; writings of, 329; filings of chains of, 109 

Paul II, Pope, 11, 769 

Paul, brother of the Patrician Orestes, 1, 590 

Paul Catena, 1, 272, 341 

Paul, cominissioner in Africa, 1, 327 

Paul, deacon of Aquileia, 1, 850 

Paul, hermit, 1, 731 

Paul of Cilicia, m, 59 

Paul of Samosata, Bishop of Antioch, 1, 223-4, 
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Pan! of ‘Tanis, Patriarch of Alexandria, n, 157-8 

Paul, ree bishop of Constantinople, 1, 315, 
325° 

P. aula, I, 497-8, 595, 597, 799 

Paulianus, 1, 645 

Paulicians, 1, 328-34, 358, 560 

Paulina, 1, 690 

Paulinus, Bishop of Antioch, 1, 363, 441 

Paulinus, Bishop of Nola, 1, 512, 823, 827 

Paulinus, Bishop of Treves, 1, 321 , 

Paulinus, master of the offices, 1, 535, 846 

Paulinus of Bordeayx, 1, 520 

Paulinus, Patriarch of Aquileia, 1, 100 

Paulinus, secretary to Ambrose, 1, 446 

Paullini, 1, 459 

Paulus, Julius, 1, 51; 1, 76, 78, 83, 624 

Paulus the Secutor, 1, 39 

Pausanius, 1, 737 

Pavia, I, 121, 271, 487, 492-3, 566, 590; 11, 28, 53, 
63, 101, 108, 204, 340, 525, 600 

Paximacia, 1, 870 

Peace, temple of, see Rome 

Peacc, the endless, 1, 41 

Pear! fishery, 1, 2, 23, 673 

Pegasians, 11, 7 

Pegasus, slave of Domitian, 1, 78 

Pegu, kingdom of, 1, 483 

Pebivi language, I, 693 

Pekin (Yen-King), 1, 657, 725; u, 481, 486, 504 

Pelagian controversy, 1, 489, 522, 542, 608 

Pelagianism in Britain, 1, 522 

Pelagius, archdeacon, nu, 56-7, 150 

Pelagius, papal legate, nu, 417, 448-7 

Pelagius, prztorian prefect, 1, 867 

Pelamides (thunnies), 1, 738 

Pella, 1, 182 
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Peloponnesus (the Morea), 1, 19, 342, 665; 1, $13, 
por 516, 531, 537, 541, 555 
Pelso, 1, 166 


Pelusium (Farmah, Belbeis, Bilbeys), 1, 70, 124, 
271, 410 
Penance, 1, 306, 359, 452, 594, 597-8 
Pendragon, or British dictator, 1, 522 
Penge-Hazari, 1, 759 
Pengwern (Aberfraw, Caermarthaen), 1, 629 
Penitentials, Christian, 1, 384-5 
Pentadius, 1, 333 
Pentapolis, African, 1, 650, 710, 765; , 52 
Pentapolis, Italian, 11, 105, 201, 205 
Pepin I, Mayor of the Palace, n, 204, 292 
Pepin III, le Bref, son of Charles Martel, 11, 203-6, 
690 
Pepin, John, Count of Minorbino, u, 580 
Pepin, son of Charlemagne, 1, 427 
Pepper, I, 505, 
Pera, 1, 237, 654; Ml, 130, 432, 434-5, 477-9) 509 
Peredeus, 11, 101-2 
Peregrinus, 1, 723 
Perennis, 1, 36-7 
Perfectessimus, 1, 741 
Pergamus, 1, 20, 201, 347; 11, 290, 488 
Perinthus, 1, 49; I, 4 
Periplus, 1, 675; 11, 608 
Perisabor (Anbar), 1, 368, 370 
Peristhlaba, see Marcianopolis 
Perjury, 1, 13; 0, 91 
Peroun, nu, 346 
Perozcs, King of Persia, 1, 416, 667 
Perozes, Persian physician, 11, 40 
Perpera, WW, 745 
Perpignan, 11, 585 
Persarmeniad, I, 537; UW, 3, 112-13, 117, 153 
Persecution of Christians, 1, 191, 203, 206-7, 211- 
34, 278, 291, 305-6, 349, 360-1, 391-2, 440, 
442-3, 453, 541, 603-7; of pagans, 328; of 
Donatists, 541; of catholics, 599-608 
Persepolis, see Estachar 
Perseus, 1, 65 
Persia (Iran), 1, 33, 64, 80-6, 103, 109-10, 123-4, 
131, 137-8, 148-9, 151, 204, 264-7, 280-2, 305, 
31, 334, 362, 366-79, 402-3, 413, 416, 531, 536, 
57, 660, 667, 670, 1, 38-49, 112-17, 123-32, 
152-3, 255-9, 286, 307-8, 369-71, 375-6, 483-4, 
B6, 496, 505, 510 
Pertinax, Emperor, 1, 40-8 
Pertinax Flelvius, 1, 55 
Perusia (Perugia), 11, 24, 59, 568 
Pessinus, 1, 360, 783 
Petavius, 1, 768 
Petcheli, 1, 805, 852 
Peter, St., 1, 196, 438, 724; ul, 20; chains of; 1, 535; 
apparition to Attila, 568 
Peter I, of Russia, 1, 258; 1, 632 
Peter de Rupibus, Bishop of Winchester, n, 781 
Petcr of Bulgaria, 1, 4¢5 
Peter of Courtenay, Empcror of Constantinople, 
11, 446-7, 454 
Peter of Navarre, 1, 794 
Peter, Bishop of Alexandria, 1, 438 
Peter, brother of the Emperor Maurice, n, 119 
Peter, King of Arragon, n, 465 
Peter the Hermit, n, 381, 386-8 
Peter the Notary, 1, 829 
Peter the Patrician, m, 17 
Peter the Reader, m1, 189 
Petovio (Pettau), 1, 59% 
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Petra, nm, 46-7, 143, 662 
Petraa, u, 611 


"age Hl, 479, 523-5; 573745 5775 580-2, 595-6, 


Petronius, father-in-law of Valens, 1, 386 

Petronius, Maximus, see Maximus 

Petronius, P., 1, 66g 

Petronius, prefect, 1, 511 

Petulants, 1, 331 

Peucini, 1, 99 

Phalanx, Grecian, 1, 6 

Phallas, 11, 131 

Phanagoria, 1, 166 

Phantastic system, 1, 135 

Pharamond, 1, 520, 828 

Pharandzen, 1, 802 

Pharas, 11, 4, 10-11 

Pharisees, 1, 187 

Pharsalia, 1, 679 

Phasis, river, 1, 106, 131, 135; n, 44-8, 130, 608 

Phasis, town, 1, 700; u, 48 

Phidias, 1, 238, 641; 1, 590, 597 

Philadelphia, in Asia Minor, f, 201; u, 193, 260, 
405, 407, 442, 466 

Philagrius, 1, 318 

Bocee u, 378 
hilelphus, Francis, u, 522, 543, 552, 772 

Philemuth, uy, 61 ? enor ae 

Philip, St., 1, 816 

Philip I of France, u, 382, 387 

Philip Augustus (II) of France, u, 415, 426, 446-7, 
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Philp IIL ot Lrance, 1, 782 

Philip IV (the Fair) of France, 1, 451, 569 

Philip, Duke of Burgundy, uy, 531, 556 

Philip I, of Swabia, 1, 429 

Philip of Macedon, 1. 3, 10, 80 

Philip, Prwetorian Prafect and Emperor, t, 78-9, 
g6-7, 100, 223 

Philip II, of Spain, 1, 790 

Philip of Courtenay, 11, 447 

Philip, ambassador of Constantius IT, 1, 270, 325-6 

Philip, son of Baldwin IT, u, 449, 451, 4604 

Philip the Asiarch, 1, 725 

Philippa, 1, 190 

Philippicus, see Bardanes 

Philippopolis, 1, 100-1, 319; U, 119, 332, 445 

Philippus, 1, 833 

Philo, 1, 307, 726 

Philopatris, 1, 707 

Philostorgius, 1, 768 

Philostratus, 1, 734 

Philotas, t, 746 

Philotheus, 1, 583 

Phirouz, 1, 397 

Phiecgon, 1, 727 

Phociwa, 1, 507 

Phocas, centurion and Empcror, 11, 120-3 

Phocas, see Bardas, Constantine, Leo, Niccphorus 

Phoenicia, 1, 10-11, 65, 329, 678 

Pholoe, Mount, 1, 479 

Photius, Patriarch of Constantinople, 1, 177, 326, 
345, 422-3 . 

Photius, son of Antonina, 1, 29-31 

Photius, the patrician, 1, 148 

Phrantzes, sre Phranza ; 

Phranza, George, 11, 502, 516, 537-8, 541, 543-5) 
47) 549s 552 : 
Phrygia Obsequium), 1, 10, 228-9, 433; 526, 659, 

666; 1, 183, 373, 377, 71! 
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Physicians: among the Arabs, n, 229; the Huns, 
1, 550; at Salerno, u, 355 

Picardy, 11, 381 

Picenum, 1, 515; U, 24-5, 65 

Pigmics, see Pygmies 

Pilate, Pontius, 1, 212, 221, 308 

Pilatus, Leo (Leontius), 1, 524 

Pilgrimages, Christian, 1, 190, 350, 378-80, 452; 
see Crusades 

Pilyrims, 1, 198; 1, 195, 3789-81, 435, 4523 see 
Crusades 

Pilgrim, the, and the Paradise, 1, 436 

Piliprinus, 1, 707 

Pilpay, 11, 40-1 

Pilum, 1, 5-7 

Pincian Gates, see Rome 

Pincius, 11, 603 

Pior, 1, 870 

Pipa, 1, 105 

Pirirus, 1, 107-8, 177, 478 

Pisa, 1, 475; Ul, 80, 430, 517, 585, 788 

Pisani, 11, 479 

Pisidia, 1, 666; u, 188, 711 

Piso, Calpurnius, 1, 111-12, 746 

Pissumena, 1, 835 

Pityus, 1, 106, 525, 532; mn, 46 

Pius II (AEncas Sylvius), Pope, 1, 536, 556, 764, 
9766. 776 

Place itia, 1, 120, 576, 592; 1, 382-3 

Placidia, sister of Honorius, 1, 514, 519, 537-95 
541-3, 558, 561-3: , 144 

Placidia, younger daughter of Valentinian IT, 
I, 582, 588, 604 

Plague, 1, 504; ", 70-1 

Plane-trees, I, 512 

Platwa, 1, 665 

Plato, 1, 13, 23, 62, 88, 122, 159, 186, 197, 205, 

307-8; 338, 350, 644-5, 669-70, 728, 7935 M1, 
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Platonists, 1, 12, 186, 307-9, 311, 313, 346, 464, 
669-70, 782; u, 526 

Platonists, new, see Neo-Platonists 

Plautian, 1, 687 

Plautianus, 1, 51, 687 

Plebeians, Roman, 1, 105, 242, 501, 593, 595 

Pletho, George Gemistus, 1, 768 

Plinthas. 1, 546 

Pliny, the elder, 1, 20, 23, 33, 148, 202, 205-6, 210, 
656, bor 

Pliny, the younger, 1, 18, 67, 191, 205, 215, 309, 
675, 728 

Plotina, Empress, 1, 3! 

Plotinus, 1, 111, 159, 346, 692 

Plumbatae, 1, 712 

Plutarch, 1, 205, 676 

Podesta, U, 477-8, 564 

Poet Laureate, u, 573 

Pogwius, 1, 502, 590, 768 

Poitiers, 1, 468; see Vouille 

Pol, St., Count of, 1, 430, 432, 442 

Pola, 1, 258, 275; , 55 

Poland, 1, 87, 91, 99, 133) 404; I, 33-4) 37> 119» 
336, 346, 484, 532-4, 61 

Polemo, 1, 679; 1, 46 

Polenta, family of, 1, 596 

Politian, Angelo, u, 527 

Pollentia, 1, 482-3, 576 

Pollistore, 1, 787 

Polybius, 1, 5, 631, 825 

Polycarp, 1, 725, 730, 820 
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Polyeuctes, Martyr, 1, 732 
Polytheism, 1, 12, 21, 81, 83, 180, 182, 184, 186-7, 
189, 200-1, 206-9, 211, 222, 225, 231, 291, 328, 
330, 345, 348, 355, 459, 463, 467 
omoerium, see Rome 
Pompeianus, Claudius, I, 35, 39-40 
Pompeianus, pi.efect of Rome, 1, 504 
Pompeianus, Ruricius, I, 169-70 
Pompey the Great, 1, 26, 65, 72, 98, 12, 114, 698, 
719 
Pompey, nephew of the Emptror \nastasius, 1, 
054-5 
Pomponuus Lietus, 1, 830 
Pomponuus, Mela, 1, 673 
Pomptine marshcs, 1, 642, 1, 18 
Ponte Molle, see Rome, Milvian Bridge 
Pontia, Isle of, 1, 730 
Pontifex Maarmus, office of, 1, 13, 27, 74, 132; 
299, 329, 350, 458 
Pontffs, Roman, I, 393, 457, U, 110 
Pontirolo (pons Aureolz), 1, 114 
Pontius, 1, 731-2 
Pontus, 1, 10, 18, 106-7, 111, 131, 135, 202, 461, 
I, 330 
Popes of Rome, 1, 393, 531-2, bor, 642, 648, 720, 
724, I, ITO, 202, 204-9, 213-15, 218-4, 558-9, 
563, 506-9 
Popp.ta, I, 213 
Porcaro, Ste phen, 1, 587-8 
Porcidan laws, 1, 25 
Porphyrians, 1, 314 
Porphyria, 1, 664 
Porphyrius Optatianus, ser Optatianus 
Porphyrogentus, t, 682) u, 178 
Porphyry, nco-Platonist, 1, 159, 346, 348, 734 
Poiphyry of Gaza, 1, 846 
Portico of the Sto1cs, 1, 225, 307, 669, nl, 77 
Porto, 11, 22, 24, 304, 507 
Portoria, or customs, 1, 576 
Portuguese, 11, 155, 100, 368 
Portus, see Porto 
Porus, 1, 094 
Posides, 1, 753 
Posthumian, 1, 868 
Posthumus, 1, 104, III, 117, I21, 7OI-2 
Posts and post-heuses under the Empire, 1, 21, 
250-1, 315, 515 * 
Postumian family, 1, 684 
Potamuus, 1, 508 
Potid.ra, 1, 34 
Poullains, or Pullani, n, 731 
Prefect, 1, 6, 25-7, 390, 616, 640, 1, 563 
Prefects of Rome and Constantinople, 1, 385 
Prajecta, 1, 58 
Preneste, see Palestrin: 
Prepositus, 1, 249 
Presens, Bruttius, 1, 730 
Preses, 1, 244, 640 
Pretcxtatus, Archbishop of Rouen, 1, 882 
Pretextatus, Proconsul of Achaia, 1, 390, 393 
Pretorian guards, 1, 7, 29-30, 36-7, 40-7, 50, 61, 
63, as 76-7, 97) 105, 109, 130-1, 153-4, 162, 
168-71 
Pretorian Przfects, 1, 51, 55-7, 78, 242-6, 249-50, 
252, 592, 640 
Pretors, Roman, 1, 249 
Pragmatic Sanction of Justinian, 11, 65 
Praxcas, 1, 389 
Praxes (Eupreecia, Eufrasia, Adclais), un, 723 
Praxitcles, 1, 108, 641, 1, 590, 597 
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Pre sbyters, 1, 194-6, 198-9, 203, 217, 225, 229, 322, 
324, 442 

Presidents, see Praeses 

Presidius, 1, 25 

Prester John, u, 154, 480 

Priaiius, I, 424 

Priesthoods, 1, 567 

Piimates, 1, 196 

Primus (Primucrus), 1, 793 

Princeps Senatils, 1, 25, 795 

Prior, 11, 587 

Prisca, 1, 173, 224 

Priscian, 1, 670 

Priscithan, t, 443 

Priscillianists, 1, 44.3, 787 

Priscus, Pmperor, 1, 100 

Priscus, engineer, 1, 085 

Prscus, gencial of the Emperor Maurice, iW, 119- 
20 

Priscus, Helvidius, 1, 681, 687 

Priscus, historian, t, 551. 553°4 

Priscus, phuosopher, 1, 370 

Priscus, Dhrasca, 1, 55 

Priulf, 1, 434 

Proacesius, Chiistrin Sophist, 1, 785 

Pioba, 1, 511 

Probole (Prolatzo), 1, 768 

Probus, chict of the Aniciin family, 1, 497 

Probus, general of Nurcliain, 1, 114, 121, 124, 
131-7, 130, 142, 147-8, 151 

Piobus, pt ctorrtin prafect 1, 407 

Proclus, Bishop of Constantinople, m, 142 

Proclus, Platonist, 1, 044, 670 

Proclus, proposes to burn the fleet of Vitahian, 1, 
661 

Proclus, quistor of Justin, t, 647, 1, 39 

Proclus, St, boy of, 1, 645 

Proconnesus, Isle of, 1, 236, 238 

Proconsul, 1, 25 6, 28, 244, 249 

Procopia, U 171 

Procopius, fither in law of Valens 1, 525 

Piocopims historian, a, 508, 532, 580, b2y, 648-9, 
658 bo, 665, U1, 3-4, 6, 23 29, 51, 53, 70 

Procopius, kinsman and general of Julian, 1, 365, 
372, 379, 381, 386, 583 

Proculiins, u, 77, 620 

Proculus, prefect, son of Latian, 1, 469 

Proculus, 1¢volt of, 1, 136 

Proculus, Romain lawyer, 0, 78 

Procurators, 1, 71, 745 

Pioluturus, 1, 423 

Promotus, 1, 433, 468-72 

Promotus, President of Noricum, 1, 854 

Propertius, I, 73 

Proputy, Roman law of, 1, 86-9 

Prophcts, 1, 187, 193-4, 205, 211, 227, 465, 503 

Propontis, o1 Seca of Marmora, I, 107, 235-6, 1, 
365, 431, 4607, 543, 545 

Prosper, chronicle of, 1, 488 

Protasiuys, 1, 446 

Protectores, 1, 250 

Protaius, u, 146 

Protestants, 1, 234, 1, 200, 333-5, 651 

Protosebastos, Wt, 317 

Protospathaire, 1, 318 

Protostrator, 1, 318 

Protovestiare. WU, 317 

Provinces, Roman, 1, 2-4, 6-10, 12-14, 16, 26-7, 
49, 87, 153, 244-5, 608-951 

Prudentuus, 1, 460, 484 
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Prusa (Brusa), 1, 107, 269, 678; 1, 193, 442, 487-8 

Prussia, 1, 87, 98, 105, 6a: ti 119 aL 

Prussians, 1, 625 

Prypec, 1, 99 

Psalmody, 1, 446 

Psellus, Michael, 1, 185, 

Psephina (Neblosa, Castellum Pisantum, David) 
tower of, 1, 730 

Psylli, 1, 864 

Ptolemais, see Acre 

Ptolemics, 1, 11, 16, 65, 307, 461 

Ptolemy, Roman senator, 1, 216 

Pudentius, 1, 2 

Pulcheria, 1, 533-5, 539. 557, 582; M, 142, 144 

Pule Rudbar, or Hyrcanian Rock, m, 114 

Pullani, see Poullains 

Punic idiom, 1, 15 

Punishment, capital, 1, 617; 1, 92, 187 

Punjab, 1, 676 

Purin, 1, 728 

Purple, or porphyry, 1, 178 

Purpurius, 1, 766 

Pus.eus, 1, 307 

Pygmies, 1, 402 

Pylades, 1, 44 

Pynhie dance, 1, 5, 283; 0, 64 

Pyrrhonians, 1, 734 

Pyrrhus, 1, 496 

Pyrrhus, Monuathelite, 11, 164 

Pythagoras, 1, 148, 205, 350 

Pytheas ~€ Marseilles, 1, 608 

Pythian games, 1, 342 


Quadi. 1, 35, 95-6, 262, 270, 4ub-7, 074 
Quadnburgium (Schenkensc hanzi, 1, 758 
Quadritium, 1, 702 

Quaestiones, 1, 251 

Qurestors, 1, 249-50, 640, 680 
Quarto-decimans, we Audians 

Querini, Nicholas, 1. 449 

Quietists (Hesychasts). um, 476 
Quindecemvins, 1, 458 

Quinguegentianl, 1, 710 

Quintianus, 1, O14 

Quintihan brothers, 1, 36 

Quintihan, critic, 1, 677 

Quintilius (Mi. Aurclius Claudius), 1, 618 
Quintus Cuntius, 1, 692 

Quarites, 3, O8y 


Racca (Nicephorium, Callinicum), 1, job. 1, 308, 
30b, 371, 043 

Radagaisus (Rhodogast), 1, 472. 48b-8, 401 

Radbod, King of the Frisons, 1, 672 

Radiger, King of the Varn, 1, 620-30 

Radulphus Cadomensis, 11, 729 

Ragae (Rhavae, Rei, Huropus, .\isacia), 1, 11 4, 
2575 371, 373, 633 

Ragusa, 1, 9: U, 330. 357 

Rahdi, u, 308 

Rainulf, 11, 350 

Rama, kingdom, nu, 788 

Rama, in Palestine, 11, 269, 400 

Ramadan, 1, 233 

Rainlah, see Raina 

Rando, 1, 395 

Raphael, 1, 568; 1, 598 

Rasaphe (Sergiopolis), 1, 633 

Ratchis, 1, 628 

Ratherius, m, 701 
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Ratiaria, 1, 480, 549 

Rationales, 1, 745 

Ratisbon, 1, 134; 1, 341 

Ravenna, 1, 8, 20, 46, 75, 97, 104, 163, 177, 485, 
493, 508-9, 537-8, 577, 580, 590, 638, 641, 643; 
i, 19, 25, 27-8, 55, 59, 105, 201-3, 205-6 

Raymond, Count of Toulouse, 1, 383, 388, 391-2, 
394-5, 398-401, 782 

Rayinond, Count of Tripoli, u, 413 

Raymond (Hercules of Antioch), n, 188 

Rayy, see Ragae 

Razis, 1, 299, 684 

Recared, 1, 606-7, 623-4 

Rechiarius, 1, 575-6 

Red Sea, 1, 10, 22-3, 125, 657; 11, 220 

Reformation, Protestant, 11, 334-5 

Revyio, 1, 354 

Regia Potestas, 1, 680 

Regilianus, Emperor, 1, 111, 117, 70% 

Reeinald of Chatillon, um, 413 

Regulus, 1, 681 

Rehimence, 1, 711 

Rei, ser Ragae 

Reindeer in Germany, 1, 87 

Reinicr, u, 740 

Reis Effendi, uy 535 

Relics +. 465-7, 600; 1, 195, 198-9, 340, 439, 449; 
452 

Remugius, t, 400, O11 

Rennes, 1, 627 

Repentance, doctrine of, 1, 191, 305 

Repubhe, Roman, name of, 1, 14 

Rescripts, U. 75 

Res mancipr, i, 87, 624 

Restan, see Arethusa 

KRestitutus, 1, 005 

Restom (Rostam), see Rustan 

Resurrection of the dead, 1, 189; nm, 110 

Retaarts, 1, 39 

Rex Rom 4, , 214 

Rhuetia, 1,7, 9, 133, 639 

Rhazates, nN, 131 

Rhegaium, 1, 313, 5023 WU, 17, 59 

Rheims, 1, 284, 383, 489, O11 

Rhine 1 1, 7-9, 2%, 70-1, 87, G5. 104, 109, 122, 
134-5. . 37-8, 334 

Rhodanus 1 74% 

Rhodes, Isle ot, 1, 251; , 124, 270, 299, 379, 4473 
4o3, 462, 498 

Rhodope, 1, 10: 1, 445 

Rhocdosto, 1, 7407 1, 493 

Rhocteum, 1, 236 

Rhy ndacus, 1, 107 

Riato (Rivus Altus), Island of, 1, 858: 1, 427 

Richard IT, Plantavenet, 1, 414-17, 425-6 

Richard, Count of .Aversa, 1m, 352 

Richomer, 1, $23, 426-7, 429 

Ricimer, Count, 1, 376-7, 580-3, 585-9. 592 

Rienzi (Nicholas Rienzi Gabrini), 1, 574-82, 
596 : 

Rimini, 1, 302, 313, 316, 324, 391, 406, 506-7; 11, 
25. 61, 585 

Rinaldo, mu, 726 

Riothamus, 1, 586 

Ripaille, u, 522 

Ripartenves, 1, 705 

Ripuarian Law (Lex Ribuarta), sce under Law 

Ripuarians (Riparii), 1, 563, 610, 616 

Robert, Count of Flanders, , 388, 391-2, 397, 

400-1 
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Robert, Duke of Normandy, 11, 388, 391-2, 395-6, 
398, 400-1, 584 

Robert, King of Naples, 11, 593, 786 

Robert of Paris, 1, 393 

Robert of Courtenay, Emperor of Constantinople, 
M, 447, 454 

Robert of Geneva, see Clement VII, Pope 

Robert the Strong, Count of Anjou, m, 746 

Roderic the Goth, 1, 623; 1, 280-2 

Rodosto (Rhwdestus), 1, 444 

Rogatian, 1, 862 

Rogatians, 1, 307 

Rogatus, I, 497 

Roger I, Count of Sicily, n, 355-6, 602 

Roger II, great Count of Sicily, 1, 315, 356, 362-3, 
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Roger, son of Robert Guiscard, 1, 356, 362 
Roger de Flor, Catalan chicf, u, 466-7 
Roger de Loria, Catalan admiral, 11, 466 
Rolando (Orlando), see Rutland 
Rollo, , 350 
Romagna, I, 9; H, 203 
Romanus I, Lecapenus, 1, 178-9, 319 
Romanus II, emperor, 1, 179, 320, 337 
Romanus INI, Argyros, Emperor, 1, 182 
Romanus IV, Diogenes, n, 184, 372-4 
Romanus, brother of Gregory VITI, 1, 779 
Roinanus, Count, 1, 399-401 
Romanus, governor of Bosra, n, 260 
Romanus, military duke, 1, 854 
Rome, Church of, 1, 182, 196, 203-4, 230, 233, 
278, 289-305, 320-1, 324, 393, 459; H, 10, TOg- 
IT, 205-9, 328-35, 347, 3605, 421, 451, 462-4, 
510-22, 544-5, 558-62, 567-89, 593, 621 
Rome, New, I, 172-240 
Rome, topography and buildings: 
Amphitheatre of ‘Titus, see Coloseum 
Aqucducts, 1, 20, 502, 641; 1, 20, 2 
Septimian, 1, 603 
Arches of: Antoninus, 11, 793 
Constantine, 1, 171, 295; 1, 590 
Faustina, U1, 590 
Gallienus, 11, 590 ° 
Julius Caesar, 1, 793 
Severus, i, 59 
Titus, If, 590, 793 
‘Trajan, 1, 171; MU, 590 
Augustus, Mausoleum of, 1, 590 
Basilica of: Caius & Lucius, 1, 677 
Sicininus, 1, 393, 077 
Baths of: Alexander, 1, §90 
Caracalla, 1, 278, 502; 1, 590 
Constantine, 1, 162; 1, 590, 507 
Diocletian, 1, 278, 502; 11, 590 
Titus, 1, 19; 1, 590 
Bridges: Milvian, 1, 171, 558, 685; u, 19, 21-2, 
25, 565 
St. Angelo, 1, 588 
Campus Martius, 1, 79 
Capitol, 1, 3, 74, 126, 153, 214, 278, 304, 460, 
504, 573, 586, 730, 829; 1, 563, 573, 575-6, 
586, 590-7 
Castles: ‘Yorre di Bove, , 793 
of the Brati, 11, 793 
Cartularia, 1, 793 
of the Cosecti, 11, 793 
of the Savelli, 1, 594, 793 
St. Angelo, m, 20-1, 59, 215-16, 360, 565, 
571, 584, 590, 504 
Ursini, 11, 594 


Catulus, vaults of, 11, 590 
Cestius, pyramid of, u, 590 
Churches: St. Angelo, 1, 575 
St. George, 11, 575 
at John Lateran, 1, 302, 460, 756; 0, 23, 574, 
5 
Sta, Maria in Ara Coeli, n, 780, 786 
Sta. Maria Maggiore, 1, 799 
St. Paul, 1, 302, 460, 509; I, 302 
St. Peter, 1, 302, 509, 700; 1, 21, 209, 302-3, 
594, 598 
St. Susanna, 1, 837 
TrinitA del Monte, 11, 60 
Circus, 1, 139-40, 325, 502, 641, 652; 11, 590, 595 
Cloaca, 1, 641 
Colosseum (Coliseum), 1, 18-19, 140, 278, 641; 
I, 590, 595-6 
Columns of: Marcus Antoninus, I, 222; 1, 590 
‘Lrajan, 1, 19-20, 278, 641; 11, 590 
Forum, 1, 19, 21, 128, 278, 510, 584, 594, 641, 
837; 11, 590 
Gates: Asinarian, 1, 19, 23, 57 
Capena, 1, 682; 1, 23 
Flaminian, 1, 20 
Pincian, 1H, 20, 22, 25 
Pranestine, i, 21 
St. Paul, 1, 59 
Salarian, 1, 509-10, 837; U, 21-2 
Hadrian, Mausoleum of, sve Castle St. Angelo 
Hills: Aventine, 1, 641, 703: 1, 575 
Caclian, 1, 126-7, 703; 1. 563, 590 
Capitoline, 1, 297, 641, 703. U, 53, 590 
Esquiline, 1, 703 
Palatine, 1, 59, 584, 703; 1, 590 
Quitinal, 1, 126, 641, 703; 4, 397 
‘Tarpesan rock, 1, 503, 590, 780 
‘Testacean, 1, 595 
Vimunal, 1, 703 
Library, Palatine, n, 10g 
Metella, Ceecilia, tomnb of, 11, 594, 793 
Monastetics, 1, 593 
Navualia, 1, 612 
Navona (.Abona, Nagona), 1, 587, 794 
Obclisks, Egyptian, 1, 278: u, 590 
Palaces: Anician, I, 498, 503 
Farnese, 11, 596 
Imperial, u, 596 
Nero, 0, 590 
Nunn, 11, 792 
Pincian, NN, 23 
of Severus (Septizonium), u, 360, 590, 594 
of Sallust, 1, 1607, 510 
Pomoerium, 1, 676 
Portico: of Livia, 1, 677 
of Octavia, 1, 677 
Quarticri, 11, 790 
Reyions: Janiculuin, 1, 588 
St. Laurence, suburb of, 1, 575 : 
Vatican, 1, 213, 465, 509, 588; 1, 20-2, 304 
Via Nomentana, I, 777 
Scptizonium, sce Palace of Severus 
Statues, 1, 510, 573, §76; 
Horses “of Phidias and Praxiteles,”’ 1, 641; 
Il, 590, 597 
Laocoon, I, 678 
the Nile, u, 597 
of Pompey, UU, 597 
Temples of: Apollo Palatine, 1, 677 
Castor, 1, 72 
Concord, 1, 40, 73; 1, 594 
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anus, I, 78; 11, 21, 
suples Capitolinus, ae 
Jupiter Stator, 11, 792 
sue Tonans, 1, 677 
ars, 1, 677 
the Moon and Sun, 1, 126; 1, 791 
The Pantheon, 1, 108, 278, 461, 677; 1, 590, 
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Peace, 1, 19, 278, 573, 677; Us 109, 590 
Saturn, 1, 65 
Vesta, 11, 792 
Theatres of: Marccllus, 1, 677; U, 109, 590, 
p 594 123 ang 
ompcius, I, 278, 641; U1, 590 
Via Acmilia, 1, bs Sarr 
Via Appia, 1, 512; 11, 18-19, 22-3, 302-3 
Via Flaminia, 1, 120, 169, 278, 496, 507; U1, 19, 
21, 25, 61 
Via Latina, U, 19, 22 
Via Ostia, 1, 465; 11, 22 
Villa Avitacuin, 1, 860 
Villa Borghese, 1, 614 
Romilda, 1m, 126 
Roinulus, Count, 1, 591, 854 
Roncaglia, 1, 217 
Rosamund, i, 94-9, 101-2 
Rospigliosi, 1, 783 
Rossano, 1, 58, 767 
Rostam (Restom), see Rustan 
Rotharis, King of the Lombards, 1, 874; 1, 108, 
630 
Rouda, U, 271-2 
Roum, Seljuks of, 1, 376-7, 394-5) 495 
Roumelia, 1, 10 
Rousillon, 1, 658 
Rovere, Jacova di, 1, 595 
Roxolani, 1, 99, 418, 701 
Rubies, 1, 369 
Rubruquis, 1, 806; 11, 754-5 
Rudbeck, Olaus, 1, 88 
Rufinus, minister of ‘Theodosius the Great, 1, 451; 
468-73, 478 ee 
Rufinus, presbyter of Aquilcia, 1, 481, 763 
Ruga, Spurius Carvilius, 1, 623 
Rugians, 1, 564, 579, 589, 592, 6253 H, 53 
Rugilas, or Roas, |, 540 
Rumili Hissari, see .Asomaton 
Runic characters, 1, 095 
Ruric, , 341 
Ruscianum, see Kossano 
Rusium, I, 444 
Russia, 1, 3, 99. 416; 11, 33-4, 341-7, 484, 486, 407 
Russians, t, 806; n, 129, 174, 181, 190, 341-7, 484, 
4975 539 632, 707 
Rustam, 1, 255-6 
Rustan, I, 33, 413; 694; Il, 607-8 
Rusticiana, 1, 57 
Rusticus, 11, 644 
Rutilius Namatianus, 1, 839 
Rutland (Rolando, Orlando), 1, 657 


Saana, li, 222 

Sabwzans, 11, 678, 686 

Sabaria, 1, 684 

Sabas, St., 1, 659, 893; 1, 648; Laura and mon- 
astery of, 1, 868; 1, 206 

Sabatius, 1, 891 

Sabaton, 1, 715 

Sabellianism, 1, 309, 311; 11, 704 

Sabellius, 1, 309, 313, 734 
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Sabians, 1, 227, 229-30 

Sabinian, general of Anastasius, 1, 640, 886 

Sabinian, rival of Ursicinus, 1, 283 

Sabinians, 1, 77 

Sabinus, Flavius, Uncle of Domitian, 1, 214 

Sabinus, prztorian prafect, 1, 231 

Sabinus, Roman lawyer, un, 78 

Sables of Sweden, 1, 639 

Sabrata, 1, 399 

Sacae, I, 711 

Sacrifices, human, 1, 13, 484 

Sacrificial king, 1, 458 

Saddcr, 1, 693 

Sadducces, 1, 187 

Sade, Hugues de, 11, 784 

Safax (Sfax), 11, 363 

Satfah, Al (\bu-l-Abbas), 0, 295 

Sapreda, John, 1, 777 

Sahib Koran, 1, 758 

Said, lieutenant of the caliph Omar, 1, 250 

Sain (Shahin), 1, 126 

Saintonge, 1, 878 

Saints, 1, 435, 495-7, 481, 595, 599, 602; 1, 195-8 

Saizanella, , 774 

Sala, 1, 800; 11, 214 

Saladin, Sultan, u, 191, 407, 411-17, 733 

Saladine tenth, ", 417 

Salban, "1, 129 

Salem, u, 675 

Salerno, 1, 299, 347) 349-59 334-5: 362, 465 

Salians, 1, 286 

Saliare Carmen, 1, 617 

Salic lands, 1, 619 

Salic laws, see under Law's 

Salices (Ad), 1, 423 

Salisbury, 1, 626 

Salle, 1, 11 

Sallust, officer of Julian, 1, 284, 288, 335, 783 

Sallust, Palace of, 1, 167. 510 

Sallust, Prefect of the East, 1, 340. 371, 375°3; 
384-9, 796 

Salona, 1, 137-8, 173, 589; 1, 55) 1 

Saloninus, 1, 104, 701 

Salvian, 1, 544, 855 

Saman rans, 11, 769 

Samamis, Saracen dynasty of, u, 308, 368 

Samaie onthe Pieris, 1, 377: 1, 305 

Samarcinid, 1, 656; 1, 30, 259) 375, 481, 495, 498, 


504 
Samaritans, of Palestine, 1, 659: ", 140 
Samiel, 1, 794 
Sammiai, school of, n, 623-4 
Samnites, 1, 9, 14 
Samnium, 1, 5153 1, 64, 705 
Samosata, I, 3273; H, 310, 331 
Samothrace, HW, 555 
Samoyedes, 1, 414, 888; 1, 485 
Sampsiceramus, 1, 786 
Samsamah, If, 301 
Samuel the prophet, 1, 465 
Sanctuary, I. 302 
Sand, Puzzolan, 1, 740 
Sangarius, 1, 664 
Sangiar (Sinjar), 11, 409 
Sangiban, King of the .Alani, 1, 562, 504 
Sanjiak, 0, 535 
Sanut, family of, 0, 441 
Sapaudia, see Savoy 
Saphadin or Ardel, brother of Saladin, see Ardel 
Saphrax, 1, 418, 420-1, 424, 420, 433 
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Sapor I, son of Artaxerxes, 1, 86, 109-10, 124, 149 

Sapor II, son of Hormouz, King of Persia, 1, 362, 
365-6, 369, 372-4, 377-81, 402-3, 422, 793-4 

Sapor ITT, 1, 802 

Sapor, licutenant of Theodosius, 1, 440 

Saracens, 1, 125, 377-9, 418, 428, 536; 1, 33, 171, 
173, 176, 179-81, 203, 211-12, 223, 236, 242, 
247-8, 254-310, 313, 323-4, 331-2, 347-51, 354 
6, 361-3, 366-7, 384, 464-5, 483 

Saragossa (Cwsar Augusta), 1, 586; 1, 283 

Sarapana, ll, 44 

Sarbaraza (Shahrbaraz), 11, 129-31 

Sardes, 1, 201, 351; U, 405, 488 

Sardica (Sophia), 1, 269, 319-20, 549, 552-3; U, 60 

Sardinia, Island of, 1, 11, 581, 584-5, 603, 716; 11, 
2, 8-10, 59, 106, 600 

Sardis, 1, 678 

Sarmatia, 1, 95, 98-9, 106, 116, 133, 152 

Sarmatian games, 1, 718 

Sarmatians, 1, 64, 74, 86-7, 99-100, 105, 137, 547) 
260-2, 276, 279-80, 407, 424, 430, 563, 637, 
697; 1, 532 

Sarnus (Draco, Dracontio, Draconcello), u, 63 

Sarts, 1, 853 

Sarukhan, ‘Turkish chieftain, u, 488, 491 

Sarus, Gothic warrior, 1, 487, 490, 493, 495, 508, 
517 

Sarus, River, 1, 129, 309 

Sasima, Bishopric of, 1, 439 

Sassan, 1, 83, 693 

Sassanides, Persian dynasty of, 1, 80, 264, 536; 1, 
255, 2538, 632 

Satala, 1, 667 

Satalia, un, 408 

Satrapics, Persian, 1, 83, 86, 536, 694 

Saturnalia, 1, 185, 361 

Saturninus, competitor of Gallienus, 1, 111-12 

Saturninus, consul, 1, 525, 528 

Saturninus, Count, 1, 535, 552 

Saturninus, general of cavalry, 1, 423 

Saturninus, general of Probus, 1, 135-6 

Saturninus, husband of ‘Theodora’s favourite, 1, 
893 ; 

Satyrs, t, 402 

Saul, 1, 482 , 

Sauromaces, I, 402-3 

Sauzes, I, 493 

Save, 1, 9-10, 174, 270, 447-8; 11, 118 

Savelli, Lucas, senator, u, 583 

Savelli, Roman family, 1", 571, 594, 590 

Saverne, 1, 285 

Savoy (Sapaudia), 1, 8, 560 

Saxa Intercisa, 1, 830 

Saxa Rubra, 1, 170 

Saxons, 1, 396-9, 521, 563, 574, 600, 609, 624-8; 
Ul, 99, 106, 210-11, 340-1 

Saxony, 1, 89, 104; 1, 251, 346 

Scabeni, 1, 879 

Sczevola Mucius, Roman lawyer, 1, 833; u, 76, 80 

Scanderbeg (Iskender Beg), 11, 531, 535-6 

Scandervon, Gulf of, n, 127 

Scandinavia, 1, 87, 94, 97, 195, 545, 547, 639; 0, 
212 

Scanzia, see Thule 

Scarponna, 1, 394 

Scatinian law, see Laws 

Scaurus, 1, 742 

Sceptre, Greek (dicanice), 1, 460 

Scholae, 1, 250; 11, 66 

Sciri (Scirri), see Scyrri 
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Scironian rocks, 1, 478 

Sclavonia, 1, 9; 11, 39! 

Sclavonians, see Slavonians 

Sclerena, uy, 183 

Sclerus, see Bardas Sclerus 

Scodra (Scutari, I[scodar, Schendeire), 11, 391 

Scota, 1, 800 

Scotland, 1, 2, 9, 53, 398; 1, 616 

Scots and Picts, 1, 331, 397-9, 490, 625 

Scotta, 1, 553 

Scourge of God, t, 550 

Scribonianus, Camillus, 1, 681 

Serinia, 1, 249 

Scudilo, 1, 274 

Scutari, in Bithynia, see Chrysopolis 

Scutari, in Dalmatia, see Scodra 

Scyllitan martyrs, 1, 726 

Scyro, Isle of, 11, 743 

Scyrri, 1, 533, 589-90 

Scythia or ‘lartarv, 1, 22, 80, 97, 107, 134, 176, 
204, 404, 409-14, 416-17, 436, 486, 531, 546-7; 
I, 35, 41, 114, 342, 482 

Scythians, 1, 83, 86, 99, 108. 131, 149, 248, 409-17, 
436, 485, 549, 562, 665; 1, 48, 479. 532 

Scythians, see Patars, namic used for Goths 

Scythopolis, 1, 896 

Sebaste, sce Suvas 

Sebastian, Count of Egypt, 1, 322, 365, 372, 379, 
395, b04 

Sebastian, general of Valens, 1, 425-7 

Sebastian, made Emperor by Jovinus, 1, 517 

Sebastian, son-in-law of Boniface, 1, 558 

Sehastocrator, u, 187, 317 

Sebastes, UW, 712 

Sebectagi, 1, 368 

Sebzat, U, 495 

Secular games, 1, 77, 79, 139, 652-5, 685, 692; u, 
57% 595 

Secundinus, 1, 366 

Seculor, 1, 39 

Seez, u, 778 

Sef, Sheik, 1, 33, 83; 0, 673 

Segedin, 1, 532 

Sepelinessa, 1, 11 

Segestan, 1, 694 

Sepestans, 1, 137; M1, 257 

Sepjah, u, 673 

Segued, ul, 1600-1 

Seid Bechar, 1, 508 

Seid, see also Said 

Seids, 0, 770 

Scifeddowlat, 11, 310 

Sejanus, 1, 687 

Seleucia, 1, 84, 138, 202, 313, 316, 924, 370-1 

Seleucia, in Cilicia, 1, 276 

Seleucia, in [sauria, 1, 313, 316 

Scleucus, house of, 1, 80 

Seleucus, mount, 1, 272 

Seleucus Nicator, 1, 693, 786 

Selgac, 1, 526 

Selun I, Sultan, nu, 420, 554 

Selim If, 1, 772 

Sclina, 1m, 536 

Seljuk, u, 370 

Seljukians, 11, 368-77, 484 

Seljuks of Kerman, u, 376 

Scllius, Hoincrus, u, 702 

Selscy, 1, 628 


Selymbria, 11, 438, 489, 493, 5375 543 
Scmatsien, 1, 805 
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Semi-Arians, 1, 313, 316, 318, 326, 382, 391 

Semiramis, 1, 80, 122, 500 

Semlin, tl, 190 

Semno, 1, 133 

Semnones, t, 104 

Sempronian laws, see under Laws 

Senate, of Rome, 1, 1, 3, 13-14, 18-19, 23, 31, 51, 
57, 61, 72-3, 76, 100-1, 105, 128-33, 137, 153-4, 
171-2, 277, 337, 342, 458-60, 475, 484, 4q1-2, 
497, 504, 578, 591, 721; 1, 62, 73, 563-4, 506; 
of Constantinople, 1, 342, 383, 429, 450, 474, 
524, 648; U1, 320, 473 

ae 1, 37) 342, 497-8, 500, 592-33 11, 562, 564, 
586 

Senatorial tax (follis), 1, 171-2 

Seneca, 1, 15, 55, Of, 205-6, 498, 603, 669, 677 

Seniors (Lords), 1, 619 

Sennaar, 1, 159 

Sens, 1, 272, 285; 1, 293 

Septem (Ccuta), 0, 9, 13, 280 

Seplelus, 11, 053 

Scptimania (Languedoc), 1, 8, 327, 615-16, 623, 
8245 1, 283, 293, 343, b90 

Septizonium, of Severus, see under Rome 

Septuagint, 1, 071, 722 

Sequani, 1, 618 

Seraglio, 1, 86, 183, 237 

serai, 1, 485, 497 

Serapeum, at Alexandria, see Serapis 

Serapion, deacon of Chrysostom, 1, 530 

Serapion Svinte of the Nitrian desert, 1, 136, 138 

Nerapis, 1, 13-14, 33, 235, 401-3, 686, 818; 1, 
274 

Seratculi, 1, 774 

Serbi, 1, 634 

Serena, 1, 472, 477, 492, 494, 504 

Serendib, see Faprobana 

Seres (Sianac), 1, 656 

Serziopolis, ve Rasaphe 

Sergius, St., W, 117 

Sergius, conspiiator against Justinian I, a, 67 

Servius, interpreter, 1, 7517 , 607 

Sergius, nephew of Solomon the eunuch, m1, 52 

Sergius the Paulician, u, 331 

Serica, 1, 056 

Seriphus, Isle of, 1, 34 

Serjabil, u, 260 

Serjeants, UW, 402, 432 

Scronatus, 1, 587 

Serranus, 1, 859 

Servatius, St., of Tongres, 1, 562 

Servetus, 0, 334 

Servia, 1, 10; 1, 475, 485, 480, 509, 532 

Servians, 1, 337, 474. 490-1 

Sereiludes, u, 87 

Servius, Pullius, 1, 14; u, 72 

Scsostris, 1, 119 

Sestus, 1, 236, 665 

Seventy Weeks, prophecy of, 1, 727 

Severa, 1, 408 

Severianus, 1, 172 

Severinus, St., 1, 590-1 

Severus, Alexander, 1, 60-6, 68-70, 72-3, 79-80, 
83, 85, 98, 104, 198, 223, 245, 733. 753 

Severus, Bishop of Hermopolis Magna (Ash- 
munein), m1, 641 

Severus, blind man, 1, 814 

Severus, general of cavalry under Julian, 1, 285, 
395s 397) 39 

Sevens Libis 1, 580, 862 
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Severus, officer of Galerius, made Czsar, 1, 160, 
162-6, 172, 230 

Severus, Patriarch of Antioch, m, 155, 157 

Severus, philosopher, 1, 583 

Severus, Septimius, 1, 44-59, 62, 67, 69, 79, 84, 
100, 203, 222, 677 

Severus, Sulpicius, 1, 220, 722, 868 

seville, 1, 518, 540, 606; 1, 283, 285, 287 

Sfetigrade, 1, 536, 770 

Shafci, 1, 412 

Shahin, see Sain 

Shahmanism, 11, 769 

Shah Abhas, see Abbas Shah 

Shah Nameh, u, 607 

Shahrbaraz, see Sarbaraza 

Shamer, uy, 251 

Sharokh, 1, 505, 761 

Shawer, "1, 410-11 

Shebdiz, mn, 125 

Sheibani Khan, 1, 485 

Sheiks, Arabian, un, 251 

Shelun (Zarun), 1, 485-6 

Shensi, 1, 65 

Sherefeddin (Cherefeddin) Ali, 1, 852; 1, 501-2, 
757 

Sherhzour, u, 131 

Sherif 11, 251 

Shiites, 1, 247, 24q 

Shiracouh, Emir of Noureddin, u, 410-11 

Shiraz, u, 496 

Siberia, 1, 87, 411, 4143 1, 485, 496-7 

Sibylline bouks, 1, 121, 170, 297, 457, 494 

Sibyl, Christian, 1, 206 

Sichem (Neapolis) in Casarea, n, 269 

Sichem (Naplous' in Palestine, 11, 401 

Sicilian Vespers, 1, 465 

Sicily, 1, 11, 21, 113, 168, 513, 571, 581, 585, 638, 
byis im, 14, 16-17, 24, 54, 59-00, 106, 165, 217, 
802, 315, 333. 350-1, 354-0. 362-7, 464-6, 613 

Sicininus, Basilica of, cee under Rome 

Sicorius Probus, 1, 151 

Siculi, 0, 707 

Siculus, Petrus, 1, 703 

Side, in Pamphilia, u, 78 

Sidon, ', 325, 655: 1, 200, 400, 419, 421 

Sidonia, 785 

Sidonius \pollinaris, 1, 253, 562, 572, 574, 375-75 
583, 580-7, 594, 609, 763, Boo, Bho 

Siebenburgen, see Transylvania 

Sienpa, 1, 416, 485; see Topa 

Siffin, 11, 249 

Sigan, I, 415 

Siganfu, inscription of, see Singanfu 

Sivebut, un, 285 

Sieeleaita, see Gaita 

Sivibert, King of .\ustrasia, 1, 606 

Sigismund, Emperor, u, 517, 585 

Sigismund, King of the Burgundians, 1, 613, 735 

Sigismund, King of Hungary, Ul, 491-2 

Silentiary, u, 48 

Silenus, 1, 361 718 

Silesia, 1, 133: 1, 336 

Silingi, 1, 518-19 

Silk, 1, 23, 056-8, 660; n, 37, 315 

Siloe, mm, 730 

Silures, 1, Q, 627 

Silver, 1, 23, 65, 99 

Simeon, King of Bulgaria, u, 336-7 

Simeon, Greek minister, u, 330 

Simeon Stylites, the Syrian hermit, 1, 598-9 
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Simeons, of Van (Ormia), u, 154 

Simon de Montfort, 1, 752; 1, 427, 429 

Simon Metaphrastes, u, 311 

Simon the Magician, 11, 143 

Simonians, 1, 643 

Simony, 1, 530, 734 

Simplicius, 1, 670-1 

Simplicius, Bishop of Rome, 1, 764, 865 

Sinaar, 1, 299 

Sindbal, ur, 64-5 

Singanfu (Siengyanfou), 1, 648, 754 

Singara, 1, 152, 265, 282, 378, 381 

Singeric, 1, 51 9 

Singidunum (Belgrade, Alba Greca), 1, 549, 635; 
LM, 32, 118, 465, 530, 535 

Stnistus, 1, 395 

Sinope, 1, 461, 678; u, 555 

Sintha, 1, 152 

Sion, Mount, 1, 182, 352-3, 466; nm, 400 

Sipontum, n, 634 

Sira (Schirin), 1, 117, 125, 132 

Sirmium, 1, 118, 136, 143, 174, 270, 336-7, 3915 
407, 429. 549, 639; , 32, 118 

Siroes (Kabad), u, 132 

Sisaurane, I, 43 

Siscia, 1, 270, 447 

Siscbut, 1, 607 

Sisenand, 1, 839 

Sisinnius, 1, 139 

Sitifi, 1, 401 

Sitones, 1, 9! 

Sittas, 1, 892 

Sixtus IV, Pope, u, 556, 588 

Sixtus V, 1, 756; 1, 589, 594, 598, 784, 790 

Slaves, 1, 14, 16-17, 33, 272, 500, 510, 620 

Slaves, see Slavonians 

Slavi, 1, 698; see Slavonians 

Slavonians, 1, 659; 1, 23, 33-5, 60, 65, 119, 129, 
211, 313-14, 336, 491 

Sleepers, Seven, 1, 544-5 

Smyrna, I, 20, 201; 1, 405, 442, 488-9, 501 

Sozmias, 1, 58, 61 

Socinians, 1, 605; 11, $35 ‘: 

Socotora, HN, 153 

Socrates, 1, 188, 669-70, 676; 1, 134 

Soffarides (Saffarids), 11, 307-8 

Sogdiana, 1, 416, 656; 11, 259 

Sogdoites, 1, 656; 11, 37 

Soissons, 1, 610, 619, 875; Ul, 429, 728 

Solicinium, Mount, 1, 395 

Solidus (Constantinian Aureus), u, 384; Gallic, 1, 
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Soliman (Kilidge Arslan) Gazi, son of Cutulmish, 
u, 377-8, 387, 394-5, 725) 733 
Soliman I, son of Bajazct, m, 501, 503, 506-7, 772 
Soliman ITI, the Magnificent, 1, 752 
Soliman, brother of the caliph Walid, 1, 284, 2g0- 


I 

Soliman, Shah of Carizme, u, 487 

Soliman, son of Orchan, 1, 400 

Solomon, King of the Jews, 1, 148, 183, 353, 662, 
I, 12, 691 

Solomon, the eunuch, , 13, 51-2 

Solon, Julius, 1, 682 

Solon, lawyer, 1, 72 

Sondis, Mount, 1, 636 

Song, Chinese dynasty, n, 482-3 

Sonna, U1, 23! 

Sonnenwald, 1, 104 

Sonnites, u, 231, 247, 252, 667 
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Sontius, 1, 637 

Sopater, 1, 772, 783 

Suophene, 1, 711 

Sophia, city, 1, 532 

Sophia, Empress, 1, 892, 1, 97, 100, 102-3 

Sophia, St., church of, see Constantinople 

Sophian, lieutenant of Moawiyah, n, 289, 671 

Sophronia, 1, 716 

Sophronius, 11, 267, 678 

Sora, 1, 653 

Sorbi, u, 601 

Sorbonne, 11, 584 

Sortes Sanctorum, 1, 877 

Sosibius, 1, 786 

Soul, 1, 3, 94, 159, 186, 192; n, 135 

Sovon (So-on), 1, 414 

Sozvomen, I, 510 

Sozopctra, II, 304 

Sozuda, 1, 765 

Spain, 1, 6-9, 11, 20, 22-3, 36, 49-50, 65, 104, 117- 
18, 121-2, 199. 229, 430, 436, 443, 468, 490-1, 
516-19, 549 559-0, 571, 575-6, 579, 581. 586, 
600, 602, 6045-7, 623-4, 640; U, 19-14, 2I1-12, 
281-5, 287, 209, 315, 339 

Spalatro (Salona), 1, 158 

Sparta, I, 10, 14, 108, 201, 479, 697; It, 314; 462, 
555 

Spauta, m, 637 

Spectabiles, 1, 241, 244 

Spherist rium or tennis court, 1, 179 

Spires, 1, 283, 489; 11, 387 

Spitalfields, 1, 697 

Spoleto, 1, 20, 102, 642; 11, 24, 58, 203, 206, 200, 
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Sportule (Sportella), 1, 833 

Squirrels (dormice, glres), 1, 500 

Stagirius, 1, 871 

Stauracius, u, 17! 

Stephen, St., 1, 466, 575, 820-1; U, 379, 723; right 
arm of, 1, 535, code of: u, 706 

Stephen IIT, Pope, mu, 203-4 

Stephen IV, Pope, 1, 654 

Stephen, Count of Blois and Chartres, , 388, 
391-2, 398, gor, 40b 

Stephen, Earl! of Alberarlc, 11, 728 

Stephen, [reedinan of Domitilla, 1, 215 

Stephen of Edessa, um, 608 

Stephen, son of Basil I, 1, 177 

Stephen, son of Romanus J, 1, 178-9 

Stephen the Savage, un, 167 

Stzgmata of the Crusaders, , 386 

Stilicho, 1, 455, 471-7, 479, 481-4, 486-8, 491-6 

Stobzxus, 1, 326 

Stoic philosophy, 1, 188 

Stoics, 1, 12, 32, 34, 350, 593. 669, 782 

Stonehenge, 1, 882 

Stoza, m1, 51-2 

Stradiots, 11, 772 

Strasburg, 1, 283, 285-6, 489 

Strata, 0, 4! 

Strategius, 1, 766 

Stratopedarch, office of, u, 318 

Striga, u, 631 

Stigonium, see Gran 

Strymon, 1, 280; 0, 365, 539-40 

Stutias, see Stoza 

Suanians, n, p 

Sub-deacons t ectores), 1, 203 

Subregulus, 1, 654 

Subuktigin, sce Sebectagi 
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Successianus, 1, 106 

Succi, Pass of, 1, 336-7, 428 

Succnians, 1, 708 

Sueno, Prince, nm, 725 

Suerid, 1, 422 

Suctonius, 1, 213, 673, 730 

Suevi, 1, 194-5, 486, 498, 518-19, 540, 559-60, 5509, 
575-5, 579, 586, 588, 600, 602, 606-7 

Sufetula (Sbaitla), m, 277 

Suicide, under the Romans, 11, 95-6 

Suidas, Lexicon of, 1, 326 

Suintila, m, 601 

Suiones, 1, 9! 

Sulayman, see Soliman 

Sullecte (L'urris Hannibalis), n, 6 

Sulpicianus, 1, 43-4 

Sulpicius Severus, see Severus 

Sulpicius, Servius, , 76, 80 

Sultan, title, u, 368, 628 

Sumium, t, 711 

Sumnat, 1, 368 

Sun, worship of, 1, 58-9, 278, 290, 346-7, 349; 
H, 226, 265 

Sunday, 1, 290 

Sunnites, see Sonnites 

Sunno, 1, 488 

Super-indictions, 1, 252, 288, 578 

Superstition, 1, 12-13, 24, 28, 59, 79-80, 82, 91-3, 
121, 138, 185, 187, 190, 200-1, 204-5, 209, 213, 
215, 223, 225, 229, 231, 233, 292, 297, 301, 328, 
330 51-. 345, 348, 383-4, 457-8, 460, 463-5, 
501, 595-000, 607, 623, 670; 1, 195, 198, 207-8, 
334,389 

Surenas, 1, 367, 370, 372, 378 

Surgut, on the Sangar, n, 487 

Surmar (Suomar), 1, 287 

Sus, u, 278 

Susa, I, 169, 535; U, 114, 258 

Susnceus, see Segue 

Suri, nm, 565 

Suvas (Sebaste), 1, 499-500 

Swabia, 1, 134; 0, 339-40, 426 

Swatoslaus (Sviatoslaf, Sphendosthlabus), nm, 344-6 

Sweden, 1, 87-9, 97, 639, 696; 1, 346 

Swedes, 1, 98 

Swiss Cantons, 1, 103 

Switzerland, 1, 8, 6gb 

Sword: of Casar, 1, 712; of God (Caled), m, 242; 
of Justice, m, 215; of Mars, 1, 547 

Syagrius, son of Acgidius, 1, 610 

Syagrius, son of ‘Vimasius, t, 525 

Sybaris, 1, 838; n, 58, 349 

Sybilla, n, 413 

Syene in Egypt, t, 147 

Sylla, 1, 75, 3253 1, 93, 95 

Syllanus, 1, 72 

Sylvania, 1, 822 

Sylvanus, advocate, 1, 380 

Sylvanus, general of Constantius in Gaul, 1, 270, 
277-8 

Sylvanus, see Constantine Sylvanus 

Sylverius, Pope, 1, 23, 602, 611 

Sylvester, St., Pope, 1m, 206, 578, 656 

Sylvester II (Gerbert), Pope, 1, 890; 1, 710 

Sylvius, Aincas, sce Pius II, Pope 

Symmachus, Pope, 1, 643, 867 

Symmachus, 1, 329, 397; 458-9, 464, 475, 831 

Dy REAChY, father-in-law of Boethius, 1, 644, 

46 
Synesius, 1, 303, 480 
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Synods, 1, 81, 195-7, 302, 304, 309-11, 314-15, 
317-18, 359 

Syracuse, 1, 65, 135; u, 16-17, 165, 302, 366 

Syria, 1, 7, 10, 16, 21, 26, 32, 44-5, 52, 56, 58, 80, 
110, [21, 123-5, 129, 150, 201, 228-9, 231, 274, 
356-8, 450, 460, 468, 524, 664, 668, 878; u, 3, 
42-3, 124, 130, 133, 156, 222, 229, 249, 259-70, 
394; 308, 310, 375-6, 380, 395-402, 410, 412-14, 
417, 419, 451; 453, 487, 499-500, 702 

Syriac tongue, 1, 124, 694, 847, 871; u, 647; 
Aramean dialect, 1, 694; u, 647; Palestine 
dialect, u, 647; Nabathzan dialect, n, 647 

Syrian and Cilician pates, 1, 637 

Syrians, 1, 126, 289, 362, 878; 11, 250, 260-70, 
499-500 

Syrians, (Oriental Christians), 1, 380, 402, 404, 
408, 410, 413-14 

Syrianus, Duke of Egypt, 1, 322 

Syropulus, Sylvester, 1, 518, 521 


‘Tabari, 1, 674 

‘Taberestan, u, 674 

Tabenne, island in the Nile, 1, 594, 596-7, 870 

‘Tabennec, trumpet of the Egyptian monks, 1, 323 

Table of Solomon, 1, 839 

Tabraca, 1, 476 

‘Tabue, m, 243 

Tacitus, Emperor, 1, 129-32, 304 

Tacitus, historian, 1, 25, 33, 87-92, 95-6, 129, 133. 
203, 205, 212-14, 388, 396, 608, 616 

Tactus of Leo VI and Constantine Porphyrogeni- 
tus, Il, 311 

Tadpics, 1, 853 

Tadmir, n, 685 

Tadmor, see Palmyra 

‘Tagina, n, 61-2 

‘Taher (Tahir), 1, 307 

‘Taherites (Cahirids), 1, 307 

Tai, 1, 250 

Taifalac, 1, 279, 424-5 

Taitsong, 1, 258 

‘Taiz, 1, 694 

‘Talba, u, 644 

Tamerlane, see Timour 

‘lamsapor, 1, 280 

‘Tana (Azoph), ", 497 

‘Tanais (Don), 1, 99, 417; 1, 477 

Tancred, cousin of Bohemond, nu, 389, 391, 393, 
395-6, 398, 4{00-2, 405 

Tancred de Hauteville, 1, 353 

Tang, Chinese dynasty of the, mn, 258 

Tangier (Tingi), 1, 11, 226; 1, 278, 281 

‘Tanjou, 1, 414-16, 562 

Taormina, see Tauromenium 

‘Taprobana (Ceylon), 1, 22, 362, 657-8; 11, 153 

‘Varachus, 1, 736 

Tarantus, name of Caracalla, 1, 686 

‘Tarasius, 11, 207 

Tarcalissaxus, see Zeno 

"Uarentuin, 1, 6.40; 1, 24, 59, 349, 351 

‘Targetius, , 97 

Tarif, n, 281 

Tarik, 1, 281-4 

Tarkhan, n, 258 

Tarquin, t, 154, 241; 1, 95 

‘Tarquitius, 1, 793 

Tarragona, 1, 8, 104, 516, 518, 540, 575; u, 283 

Tarsus, 1, 110, 132, 172, 230, 364, 381, 403; 1, 270, 
309, 396, 405 

Tartars (‘L'atars), 1, 88; u, 480-6, 497, 501 
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Tartary, see Scythia 

Tasillo, mu, 211 

Tasso, I, 94 

Tatian, 1, 469 

Tatullus of Petovio, 1, 589, 854 

Tauresium, 1, 665, 891; 1, 705 

Tauri, 1, 105 

Tauris (Tebris, Gandzaca, Gazaca, Gaza), 1, 152; 
m1, 128, 131-2, 167, 257, 607, 696 

Taurobolia, 1, 734 

Taurobolium, 1, 781 

Tauromenium, 1, 302 

Taurus, brazen statue in the square of, 1, 344 

Taurus, Mount, 1, 10, 80, 110, 526, 666-7; 11, 128 

Taurus, pretorian prafect of Italy, 1, 316 337, 
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Taxes, 1, 14, 65-6, 127, 155-6, 162, 166, 175, 178, 
252-5, 282, 335, 340, 358, 390, 413, 420, 449, 
551, 557, 571, 578, 643, 658-9; 1, 51, 315, 4595 
509, 581, 586, 685, 723 

Tayef, 11, 222, 241-2 

Tchereinisses, 1, 770 

Tebeste (Tibesh), 1, 52 

7 ecbir, 11, 265 

‘Tecrit, see Virtha 

Teflis, 1, 130, 496 

Teias, un, 61-3 

Tekkur, title of, u, 760 

Tekoe (Etham), n, 730 

Telemachus, St., 1, 484 

Telenissa, 1, 599 

Telha, u, 248 

Tempe, 1, 665; "1, 441 

‘lemplars, n, 403, 418, 421 

Temple of Solomon, Jerusalem, 1, 180-2, 207, 211, 
214, 352-4, 839; I, 267, 403 

Temugin, see Zingis 

Tencteri, 1, 104 

"Tenedos, isle of, m, 476 

Teneriffe, Mount, 1, 675 

Tephrice (Divrieni), 1, 331-2, 703 

Terbelis the Bulgarian, 1, 166-7 

‘Teredon, t, 79! : 

‘Terminalia, 1, 226 

Terminus, 1, 3, 38l, 735 

Ternovo, 1, 705 

‘Terracina, 1, 23, 202 

Tertullian, 1, 188, 191-2, 200, 203, 205, 221, 309, 
721, 732 

Tertullus, 1, 337 

Tesserae (dice), 1, 500 

‘Testament, Greck New, u, 329 

‘Tetricus, 1, 111-12, 116-18, 121-2, 126, 704 

Teutonic knights, 1, 698 

Teutonic Latin, u, 108 

Teyss, see Theiss 

Thabor, Mount, u, 476-7 

Thair, 1, 264 

Thaman, see Othman 

Thamud, n, 235 

Thanet, 1, 625 

Thapsacus, 1, 281 

Thebzan legion, 1, 734-5 

Thebais, 1, 202, 323, 594 

Thebarma (Ormia), 1, 128 

Thebes (in Berotia), 1, 10, 108, 478; 1, 314, 363, 
442, 463, 468, 531 

Thebes (in Egypt), 1, 278, 684, 868 

Theiss (‘Tibiscus), 1, 3, g-10, 261, 279, 554, 703 

Themes, i, 311-12 
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Themistius, 1, 383, 755, 778, 796, 803 

toe (Thibault), Count of Champagne, nu, 
427- 

T heobald, Duke of Spolcto, nm, 349 

Theocteste, 1, 635 

Theodatus (‘Theodahad), 1, 887; 1m, 15-19 

Theodcbald, 1, 63 

Theodebert, 1, 630; 11, 26 

Theodelinda, see ‘Theudelinda 

‘Theodemir, 1, 634; 1, 283-4 

Theodora Angela, wife of Conrad of Montferrat, 
Il, 740 

Thesdera, daughter of Constantine IX (VIID), n, 
182- 

Theodera, daughter of John Cantacuzenc, 1, 489 

Theodora, niece of Manuel I, Comnenus, 1, 188-9 

‘Theodora, sister of Marozia, 1, 215 

Theodora, widow of Baldwin III of Jerusalein, 
II, 191 

Theadora, wife of Constantius, 1, 162, 709, 718 

Theodora, wife of Justinian, 1, 649-53, 655, 660-1; 
It, 3, 12, 16, 23, 29-31, 58-60, 68, 149, 159 

Theodora, wife of Justinian IT, nm, 166 

‘Theodora, wife of Empcror ‘Lheophilus, un, 174, 
176, 208, 331 

Theodore I, Lascaris, 1, 433, 442, 456 

‘Theodore II, son of John Vataces, 1, 450, 457-9 

Theodore Angelus, despot of Epirus, u, 440-7 

Theodore, heretic, 1, 137 

Theodore, monk of Farsus, 11, 647 

‘Theodore of Mopsuestia, 1, 149, 152 

‘Theodoret, Bishop of Cvrrhus, 1, 544; 0, 149 

Theodoret, sacred legend of, 1, 358 

‘Vheodoric 1, son of Alaric, King of the Visigoths, 
1, 99, 559-60, 56 3-5 

Theodoric II, King of Visigoths, 1, 563, 574-6, 
579, 585-6 

Theodoric, son of Clovis, 1, 620-1 

‘Theodoric, son of Friarius, 1, 036 

Vheodoric the Ostrogoth, 1, 493, 610, 614-15, 
034-46, 6523 I, 335 

‘Lheodoropolis, see Dristra 

Vheodorus, brother of Herachius, 1, 129-30 

‘Theodorus, executed by ‘Theodosius I, 1, 797 

‘Theodorus, Mallius, consul, 1, 494, 743-4 

‘Theodosian Code, see under Codex 

‘I heodosians, 11, 649 

‘Theodosiopolis, 1, 667; u, 332, 721 

Theodosius I (the Great), 1, 156, 202, 354, 364, 
381, 392, 403, 407, 429-42, 446-56, 459-04, 
468-9, 472, 763, 797, 817 

Theodosius If (the Younger), 1, 237, 302-3, 492, 
532, 534-5) 537-8, 544, 546, 549) 551-3, 550-7, 
599, 728, 740; 1, 75, 142-4 

Theodosius I1I, Emperor of Constantinople, 1, 
168, 290 

Theodosius, deacon, brother of Constans II, 1, 165 

‘Theodosius, deacon of Syracuse, , 302 

Theodosius, family of, oppose the usurper Con- 
stantine, I, 490 

Theodosius, father of ‘Theodosius I, 1, 399-401, 430 

Theodosisus, lover of Antonina, 1, 29-30 

‘Theodosius, Patriarch of Alexandria, "1, 157-9 

‘Theodosius, son of Adolphus, 1, 519 

Theodosius, son of the Empcror Maurice, 11, 120-2 

‘Theodotus, President of the Council of Hierapolis, 
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Theon, 11, 139 

Theonas, St., 1, 734; church of, 322 

Theophanes, chronicler, 1, 691, 760; u, 635 
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Theophanes, confessor, 11, 652 

‘Theophania, widow of Romanus II, see ‘Theo- 
phano 

Theophano, daughter of Romanus II, wife of 
Otto LI, m, 179, 320 

Theophano, wile of Leo V, um, 172 

Theoephano, wife of Romanus I, u, 179-81, 309 

"Theophilus, Archbishop of Alexandria, 1, 4b1-2, 
530-1, 765; 1, 138 

Theophilus, Arian Bishop, 1, 754 

‘Theophilus, author of Zustamant Vita, 1, 891 

‘Theophilus, Bishop of Antioch, 1, 189, 768 

‘Theophilus, consular of Syria, 1, 274 

‘Theophilus, jurist, n, 81 

‘Pheophilus, Maronite of Mount Libanus, 1, 693 

‘Theophilus, missionary to the Sab.cans, 1, 299 

‘Lheophilus, son of Michael the Stumincrer, 
Emperor of Constantinople, 1, 863; 4, 173-4, 
176, 208, 304-5, 316 

‘Lheophobus, Sassamid Prince, 1, 173-4 

‘Theophrastus, 1, 205, bbq, 89g 

T heaphrastus, Dialogue, 1 873 

‘Lheopolis, 1, 42; see Antioch 

‘Theopolis, village or castle of, 1, 841 

‘Lherapeutac, 1, 202, 767, 867 

Lheimace, see under Rome, Baths of 

Thermiantia, niece of Eheodosius, 1, 822 

‘Phermantia, wife of Honorius, 1, 493 

‘Lhermopy lac, 1, 19, 478, 665: 0, 441, 401 

‘Lhervinei, see under Goths 

‘Theseus, 1, 18 

‘Thesweu 9 607, 130, 173, 077-8, 431, 4475 
4A4Q, 451-2, 468, 480, bb5: UL 103, 365. 441, 
AY5°7s $505 475%. 475. 489. 507. FIO. 532 

Thessaly, 1, 50, 19, 111, 1, 336, 443, 403, 468, gar, 
TRL 

‘Theudechildis, 1, 884 

“Pheudchnda, 1, 607; 0, 107, 630 

‘Lheudes, i, 13-4, 53 

‘Lheurgy, t, 307, 797 

‘Lheveste, see Lebeste 

‘Lhibet, 1, 657, 0, 483 

Vhilsaphata, 1,379 

‘Phalutha, 1, 367 

‘Thomas, Gappadocian, u, 172-33 

‘Thomas, Greek of Damascus, nm, 262-3 

‘Thomas, St., Mamech ran, Indian missionary, u, 
1a4 

Thomas, St, Christians of, 1.658: m1, 154 

Thor, cave of, nm, 236 

‘Lhous, ", 375 

‘Thrace (Romania), 1, 9-10, 6q, 100, 108, 117. 121, 
135, 174, 201, 236, 262, 310, 42b, $045, 418-23, 
426, 443, 468, 528-9, 532. 514. O50, bObI IL 35, 
OO, 147, 3325 345. $05. TOE. ESS 445. 450) 47°25 
48b, 490-1, 493, 503. 500-0. 932. 50 bs 70! 

‘Thrasea, 1, 3° 

Thrasimund, 1, 002-3, 872; 0, 14 

‘Three Chapters, n, 149-51 

‘Thucydides, 1, 669 

Thule, 1, 399, 639; 1, 342 

Thandering Legion, 1, 733 

Thuringia, 1, 395, 547, 506, 616, 875 

Thuringians, 1, 564, 566, 039 

Thurium, n, 617 

Thyatira, 1, 201, 387, 528; 1, 488 

Thysdrus, I, 71, 73 

‘Tiber, 1, 9, 12, 18, 21, 61, 75, 79, 170-1, 515; , 
20-2, 303, 592, 792; chain across, 1, 20, 303 

‘Tiberias, 1, 208, 3523 1, 413 
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Tiberius I, 1, 13, 20, 22, 30, 32-3, 43, 45, 55, 206, 
212-13, 221, 676, 895; 1, 77 

Tiberius II, n, 102-4, 113 

‘Niberius IIL (Apsimar), u, 166-7 

‘Tiberius, brother of Constantine Pogonatus, n, 165 

‘LViberius, son of Justinian Ll, u, 167 

‘Libiscus, see ‘1 heiss 

‘Libur (Livoli), 1, 126; m, 54, 567 

Ticino, 1, 841 

‘Ticinuin, see Pavia 

‘Tigranes, 1, 694 

‘Ligranocerta, 1, 711 

Tigris, 1, 3, 78, 84-5, 152, 365-7, 371-4: 1, 270 

Til (Lula), 1, 36 

‘Limarcbus, u, 627 

‘Timastus, 1, 455, 525, 815 

‘Linavus, 1, 691 

Timolaus, 1, 704 

‘Lumothy, St., 1, 465 

‘Limothy the Cat, u, 146 

‘Timour or Pamerlane, 1, 550, 804; 1, 483, 494¢ 
505, 686 

Tina, see ‘LDangicr, 

"Tingitana, see Mauritania 

‘Lipasa, 1, 605 

‘Luanus, 1, 402 

‘firidates, 1, 109, 148-50, 152, 265 

Tithe., oe Tythes 

‘Lituy, Limperor, 1, 19, 30, 573, 098. 1, 85 

‘Livoll, see Libur 

Tobolskoi, n, 485, 706 

‘Loctamish, 1, 4g0-7. 758 

‘Lowiul Beg (Lanygiol-pix), 1, 370-2 

lohav, 1, 554 

Lolbiac, 1, O1ro-1I 

Tokdo (libs Parvia, Urbs Regia), 1, 607, 624, 
882; u, 285, 685 

‘Tom, 1, 682 

Toncat, 1, 853 

fongouses and Samovedes, 1, 414 

Tongics, 1, 42, 283, 286, 562, b10 

‘lonkin, u, 483 

Tonsure, 11, 676 

‘Lopa, 1, 485-6 

‘Lopius, 0, 35 

‘Tornsr wd, 1.514, 5603-6, 574 

Jortona, +, 70 

Tota (be tmia), um, 53-62 

‘Loucush, 1, 380 

‘Loulouse, 1, 20, 203, 513, 520, 560, 574: 1, 293 

Joulun, see Shelun 

Loulunides (luhinids), m, 308 

‘bouran, kingdom of the Turks, 1, 413: 1, 98 

louran (luran) Shah, 0, 420 

‘Lournament, U, 38Q-Q0 

Tournay, 1, 48, 561, 609 

‘Lous, 1, 203, I, 2Q 3-4 

‘Loushi (Juji), u, 482 

Toxandria, 1, 283, 287, 570 

‘Toxouus, I, $97 

‘Tosus, 1, 707 

Tradilors, 1, 22° 306 

Tragutium, see Trau 

‘lrajan, Einperor, 1, 1-6, to, 12, 16, 18-19, 28, 31- 
2,55, 67, 71, 83, 99-100, 118-19, 124, 130, 171, 
17b, 213, 215, 257, 361-2, 371, 680, 6go, 698, 
728; 11, 662 

Trajan, Count, 1, 403, 423, 426 

Trajan, senator, I, 73 

Tralles, 1, 662, 678 
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Trani, see Troina 

Transmigration of the soul, 1, 3, 186; n, 135 

Transoxiana (Maurenahar, Zagatai), 1", 40, 258, 
308, 482, 486, 495, 505, 721, 754 

Transubstantiation, 11, 334, 417, 65: 

Transylvania, 1, 10, 418; 1, 32, 99 

‘Trapezus, see ‘Trebizond 

Trascalisseus, see Zeno 

Trau, 1, 158 

Treason, 1, 388-0, 525-6, 656; n, of 

Treasures, Gothic, 1, 514; 0, 27-8, 795 

Trebatius, 1, 77 

Trebellianus, Emperor, 1, 111, 113 

Trebizond (Trapezus), 1, 10, 106, 666; 1, 44, 46, 
191, 193, 443, 537) 545, 

Trent, Council of, 1, 722, 767 

Tréves, 1, 20, 95, 104, 130, 167, 272, 283, 318, 395, 
399, 408, 520, 561; u, 387 

Treviso, 1, 53 

‘Trevoux, 1, 685 

Triaditza, see Sophia 

Trials: by battle, u, 403-4: by ordeal and judicial 
combat, 459 

Triarian Goths, 1, 886 

Tribes, Roman assembly, uy, 73, 562 

Tribigild, 1, 526-8 

Tribonian, 1, 654, 660, 843; 1, 74, 78-81 

Tribult, 11, 611 

Tribunes, 1, 26-7, 242, 567; 11, 216, 575, 577, 581 

Tribute, 1, 177 

Tricesimae (Kellen), 1, 758 

Trigetius, 1, 568 

Trinity, 1, 209, 224, 304, 308, 310-11, 316, 324, 438, 
441-2, 444, 605, 767; I, 134 

Trinquemale, 1, 657 

Triple crown, u, 583 

Tripoli, 1, 11, 399-400, 584-5; U, 2, 9-10, 52, 124, 
276, 363 

Tripoli (Syrian), 1, 269, 310, 400, 402, 413, 420 

Trisagion, I, 1.47 

Trithcism, 1, 311, 813 

Triumphs, 1, 680 

‘Troas, 1, 19 

Troina (Trani), 1, 356 . 

Trophonius, 1, 734 

Trowsers (bracce), 1,,70 

Troy, 1, 10, 88, 108, 23 

Troyes, 1, 562; u, 449, 738 

Truce of God (Treuga Det), u, 382-3 

Truli, 1, 840 

Tryphon, 1, 720 

Tuli, u, 482 

Tulunids, see Toulunides 

Tunis, 1, 11; M1, 7, 302, 323, 420; lake of, 7 

Turcilingi, 1, 589 

Turfan, 11, 706 

Turin, 1, 169, 5606, 885 

Turisund, 1, 98 

Turkestan (Eastern Tartary), 1, 374-5, 484, 496 

Turks, 1, 106-7, 656, 851; u, 35-8, 112, 114, 130, 
185-8, 191, 258-9, 305-6, 327-40, 345, 358-60, 
367-80, 382-3, 387, 390-403, 405-16, 419, 449, 
453, 457-8, 462, 466-8, 472-4, 476, 484, 486-92, 
499-501, 503, 505-10, 523, 531-6, 54! 

Turks ik taevars ), see Magyars 

Turpilio, 1, 495 

Turpin (John Tilpinus, ‘Turpinus), 1, 382, 763 

Tuscans, 1, 90 

Tuscany, 1, 9, 65, 515, 581, 592; N, 16, 214, 572 

Tusculum, 1, 14, 214; "1, 567, 571 
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Twelve Tables, 1, 742; 1, 72-5, 79-80, 87-8, go-1 

Tyana, 1, 123, 131; 1, 290 

Type of Constans, 1, 151, 646 

Tyrant, meaning Usurper, 1, ttt 

Tyrants, the thirty, 1, 111 

Tyre, 1, 7, 232, 317-18, 320, 656, 660, 736; 1, 269, 
399-400, 402, 413-15, 419, 421, 427 

Tythes, 1, 134, 197; U, 210, 417 

‘Tzechi, u, 634 

Tzetzes, John, n, 326 


Ubii of Cologne, 1, 695 

Ugri (Hungarians), 1, 338; see Hungarians 

Ukraine, 1, 99, 105, 108, 119, 698 

Uldin, 1, 529, 533 

Ulphilas, apostle of the Goths, 1, 599-602, 806 

Ulphilas, licutenant of Constantius, I, 516-17 

Ulpian, 1, 51, 61-3; 1, 74-5, 78 

Ulpius, Crinitus, 1, 118 

Umbrians, 1, q 

Unitarians, u, 230, 235; see Moslim 

Upsala, 1, 88, 98, 596 

Uraias, 11, 25, 53 

Uranius, n, 40 

Urban II, Pope, un, 381-3 

Urban IV, Pope, 1, 462, 745 

Urban V, Pope, 1, 513, 583, 787 

Urban VI, Pope, u, 583-4 

Urban VIII, Pope, nn, 603 

Urban (Orban), Hunwarian, 11, 542 

Urbicus, 1, 576 

Urbino (Urbs Vetus), nm, 26 

Urbs, 1, 826 

Uregundi, ce Burgundians 

Ursacius, Bishop of Ilvricuin, 1, 313, 316, 772 

Ursacius, master of the oflices, t. 394 

Ursel, n, 185 

Ursel of Bahol, u, 373 

Ursicinus, 1, 277, 243 

Ursini, Bartoldo, u, 581 

Ursini, Martin, 1, 572, 

Ursini, Roman family, u, 464, 571-2, 579, 589, 
5 - 

Ursini, Savella, 0, 595 

Ursinus, I, 593 

Ursula, St., 1, 811 

Ursulus, 1, 341 

Usipetes, 1, 104 

Usufruct, 1, 87 

Usury, 1, 498, 501; I, 90, 311 

Utica, 1, 400, 077; nN, 279 

Utturgurians, nu, 605 

Utus, 1, 549 

Uzbeks (Usbee ‘Tartars), 1, 505, 754 

Uzi (Gozz), 1, 373, 707 


Vaballathus (or Balbatus), 1, 704 

Vacasora, H, 283 

Vacsa, law of Zingis, u, 761 

Vadornarr, 1, 334, 395, 403 

Valarsaces, 1, 710, 847 

Valdrada, u, 320 

Valencia, 1, 8; u, 287 

Valens, Arian Bishop of Mursa, 1, 313, 315-16, 752; 
772 

Valens, Augustus, 1, 156, 385-92, 402-6, 408, 414, 
418-23, 425-7 

Vere: general of the Dalmatian legions, 1, 506, 
50 

Valens, made Crsar by Licinius, 1, 174-5 
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Valens, usurper in Achaia, 1, 111-12 

Valentia, n, 465 

Valentia, city of, 1, 518 

Valentia, province in Britain, 1, 399 

Valentin, general, 1, 164 

Valentin, guard of Justinian, 1, 37 

Valentine, es puan heretic, n, 136 

Valentinian I, 1, 384-5, 387-401, 405-8, 437, 458, 
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Valentinian IT, 1, 444, 446-7, 459-4, 817 

Valentinian IIT, 1, 502, 537-9, 558, 568-71; m, 144 

Valentinians, 1, 184, 305, 359, 452, 767-8; 11, 640 

Valentola, n, 283 

Valeria, daughter of Diocletian, 1, 173, 224, 709 

Valeria, province of, 1, 406, 715 

Valcrian, brings army to the relief of Rome, nu, 23 

Valcrian, brother of Gallienus, 1, 701 

Valerian, censor, 1, 100-3, 105-6, 199-15, 117, 122, 
125, 128, 142, 1.48, 205, 218, 223 

Valla, Laurentius, 11, 206, 524 

Valle, della, Roman familv, 1, 596 

Vallio, servant of Gratian, 1, 811 

Valvassors, Uy 217, 353 

Vandals, 1, 98-9, 119-20, 126, 133, 135, 144, 261-2, 
395, 486, 488, 4qr, 518-19, 548, 540-3, 559-61, 
571-3, 576, 579-82, 584-5, boo, bo2-5, 609, 
638-9; I, 1-12, 14, 28, 43, 51-3 

Vannes, 1, 627 

Varanes, general of Honorius, 1, 495 

Varanes (Bahram), King of Persia (Varahran II), 
I, 137 

Varan 5, a of Yezdegerd, King of Persia, 1, 535, 
f 

ey anes (Bahram), usurper, 1, 114-17 

Varangians, 1, 341-2, 358-9, 43%, 459-60 

Varchonites, see Ovors 

Varna (Odessa), 01. 531, 533-4 

Varni (Varini), 1, 629 

Varronian, Count, father of Jovian, 1, 377 

Varronian, infant son of Jovian, 1, 384 

Varus, 1, 94, 673, 852 

Varus, Alfenus, Roman lawyer, 1, 841 

Vasinobroncac, 1, 802 

Vataces, John Dueas, see John LIL, Vataces 

Vatican, sre Rome 

Vaucluse, u, 573 

Vayvods, u, 338 

Veccus, Johannes, 11, 463 

Veectius, I, 457 

Veii, 1, 65, 712 

Velitrae, 1, 838 

Velleda, 1, 92 

Vellcius Paterculus, 1, 684 

Venaissin, 11, 569 

Venantius, u, 146 

Venedi, 1, Qa, 404; 11, 601 

Vencti, 1, 675, 808 

Venctians, I, 9, 15; 1, 357, 361, 365, 429-59. 432-3, 
435-8, 440-1, 443, 446-7, 450-1, 400, 404, 477-9, 
510, 523, 548, 552, 629 : 

Venice (Venetia), 1, 9, 169, 481, 567, 581; 11, OT, 
100, 105-7, 201, 333, 336, 361, 365, 426-8 150, 
479, 489. 513, 519, 531, 713, 768, 777 

Venti, Emperor, 1, 805 

Venus, 1, 34, 184, 329, 346, 353; Lemple of Celes- 
tial Venus, 461 

Venusia, 1, 228; 1, 362 

‘Veratius, 1, Qt 

Verden, 1, 217 

Verdun, 1, 387 
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Vergerius, Paulus Petrus, 1, 768 

Verina, 1, 584, 589, 635 

Verinianus, 1, 829 

Verona, 1, 18, 20, 97, 169-70, 481, 483, 566, 637, 
641, 643; 1, 28, 53, 61, 100 

Veronica, image of Christ, u, 197 

Verres, 1, 676; 11, 93 

Verus, /Elius, 1, 31 

Verus, Lucius (the Younger), 1, 31, 35, 62, 684 

Vespasian, 1, 18, 20, 30, 33, 680, 698 

Vestals, 1, 46, 60, 100, 193, 329, 458, 504 

Vetranio, 1, 268-9 

Vettius, 1, 859 

Vexin, Counts of, 1, 733 

Vezelay, Parliament of, 1, 409 

Via Cesar, 1, 827 

Vicars or vicc-prafects, 1, 244, 743 

Vicennalia, 1, 712 

Vicenza, 1, 506 

Victor, African bishop, 1, 605 

Victor (Flavius), son of Maximus, 1, 448 

Vietor the Sarmatian, Julian's general of in- 
fantry, 1, 566, 369, 372, 377, 405-6, 425-7, 429 

Victor Vitensis, History of the Vandalic persecu- 
tion, 1, 544 

Victoria, 1, P11, 121-2 

Victorians, 1, 872 

Victor wus, 1, ris, 121 

Victors, 1, 399 

Victory, statue and altar of, 1, 76, 458-9, 464 

Vicus Helena (lens), 1, 855 

Vienna (Vienne), 1, 20, 203, 284, 331, 334, 453» 
490, 516, 613 

Vigenna, river (Vienne), 1, 614 

Vigilantia, 1, 650, 891; 1, 97 

Viuilantius, general of Huonorius, 1, 495 

Vigilantius, presbyter, 1, 820 

Vigilius, deacon, made Pope, 1, 6035; 11, 23, 55, 60, 
150 

Ninilins; interpreter sent with embassy to Attila, 
1, 553, 55570 ; 

Villains (Serfs), 1, 628 

Villas: Lanuvian, 1, 4; of Marius, 591; see also 
under Rome 

Villchardonin, Jeffrey de, m1, 427, 431, 433, 438, 
442, 44I-5: 450 

Viminiae 1, 1, 549 

Vincentiu., Omnibonus, 11, 768 

Vindonissa, 1, 146, 610, 876 

Vinter iille (Lascaris), counts of, u, 768 

Virvil, 1, 14-15, 23, 02, 185, 207, 520, 656, 721, 
8323, 95 

Virtha (lecrit), 1, 282 

Visandus, u, 20 

Visconti, 11, 219 

Visigoths, see under Goths 

Vistula, 1, 98 

Vitalian, Pope, 1, 647 

Vitalian, Gothic chief, 1, 647-8, 661 

Vitalian, nephew of Anastasius, I, 147 

Vitalianus, I, 7% 

Vitaxac, or satiaps, 1, 83 ; 

Vitellius, Emperor, 1, 30, 33, 684, 716 

Viterbo, m, 202, 562, 567- 

Vitiges, 1, 18-19, 21-2, 24-8 

Vitrnvius, 1, 158, 503 

Vivonne, 1, 877 

Vizir, 1, 39; vizir Azem, 683 

Vladimir, see Wolodimir 

Voconian law, see Laws 
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Vogulitz, 1, 706 
Voivode (Waywode), n, 468 
Volga (Atell), m, 705 
Volocean marshes, 1, 715 
Vologesia, 1, 791 
Volusianus, 1, 102 
Volusius, 1, 832 
Vopiscus, I, 705 
Vortigern, 1, 625, 627 
Vortimer, 1, 627 

Vouille, 1, 614-15 
Vou-ti, I, 415, 710 
Vultures, twelve, 1, 571 


Wakusa, see Yermuk 

Waladimir I, of Russia, see Wolodomir 

Walamir, 1, 548, 634-7 

Wales, 1, 9-10, 627, 629, 677 

Walid, 1, 258, 281, 284, 290, 675 

Wallachia, 1, 418; 11, 34, 99 

Wallachians, 1, 703; 11, 190, 425, 468 

Wallia, 1, 519-20, 559; daughter of, 576 

Walls: of Antoninus Pius, t, 2, 9, 11, 21, 53; of 
Hadrian, 53, 134; of Probus, 134; of China, 
414; long wall of Justinian, 665; Hexamilion, 
1, 516, 555, 704 

Wallus (Cambricus), 1, 884 

Walter de Brienne, ur, 468 

Walter the Penniless, 11, 386-7 

Wangkhan, see Prester John 

Waradin, uy, 484 

Warna, see Varna 

Waywode, see Voivode 

Weltin, vision of, 1, 657 

Wends, see Slavonians 

Werdan, 1, 261 

White Africans, 1, 280 

White and black: Ommiad and Abbasid factions, 
HN, 295-6, 301; use of lv royalty, 514. 519 

White Huns, see Euthalites 

Widimir, 1, 634-5 

Wilfrid, 1, 628; 1, 646-7 

William IT, Rufus, of England, 1, 387-8 

William I, King of Sicily (the Bad), u, 306, 718 

William I], of Sicily (the Good), 1, 305-6 

Wilham, Count of .Apulia, 1, 351-3 

William of Nogaret, 11, 569 

William of Tyre, u, 734 

William, Viscount of Melun, u, 398 

Wimpfen, 1, 134 

Windmills, 1, 452 

Wisdom of Solomun, 1, 307 

Wisumar, I, 262 

Witchcraft and witches, 1, 387; 1, 108; see Magic 

Witheric, 1, 418 

Withicab, 1, 395 

Withimer, 1, 418 

Witikind (Widukind), u, 213 

Witiza, 1, 623; u, 280 

Woden, 1, 600, 626 

eon I, Great Duke of Russia, 11, 179, 320, 
34 

Wolodomir, province of, see Moscow 

Worms, 1, 283, 489; 11, 387, 656 


Xenaias (Philoxenus), 1, 155 
Xenophon, 1, 152, 367, 669, 694 
Xeres (Asta Regia), u, 281 
Xerxes, 1, 80, 236, 693 
Ximenes, Cardinal, u, 685 
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Ximenes, Roderic, 1, 685 
Xiphilin, m, 184 


Yacsa, see Vacsa 

Yaroslav, see Jaroslaus and Icroslaus 

Yatreb, see Medina 

Yeletz, 11, 497 

Yelutchousay, 1, 852 

Yemanah, ny, 253 

Yemen (Arabia Felis), 1, 264; m, 49, 112, 221-3, 
228, 412 

Yen King, see Peking 

Yermuk (Hieromax), 11, 266 

Yeadegerd I, 1, 532, 535: 1, 255, 257-8 

Yezid I, n, 250-1, 268, 249, 652 

Yezid, son of Walid, u, 6075 

Yolande, u, 446-7 

Youkinna, 11, 268 

Yuen, nu, 486 

Yviea, WW, 9 


Zab, 1, 116, 131, 295 

Zabatus (great Zab), 1, 794; U, 131 

Zabdas, 1, 123 

Zabdicene, 1, 152 

Zabergan, uy, 05-6 

Zablestan, 1, 49 

Zachanah, Patriarch of Jerusalem, n, 124 

Zachary, St., Pope, u, 204 

Zadenehel, u, 160 

Zagarola, HU, 571 

Zaipatal, I, 482 

Zagatat (Lransoxiana), u, 486, 495-7 

Zagatals, I, 754 

/ahaites, u, 228 

Zaid, see Zeid 

Zaleucus, Wl, 72-3 

Zalzuts, U, 720 

Zama, battle of, 1, 431 

Zama, Saracen leader, , 293 

Zames, HW, 612 

Zamna, I, 400 

/amolnis, 1, 169 

ZaMOrnin, UW, 154 

Zampea, u, 762 

Zant, Peter, Doge of Venice, 0, 743 

Zam, tribe of, 1, 47 

Zano, u, 8-q 

Zante (Zacynthus), 1, 582; , 5, 743 

Zanubt, 1, 787 

Zapharan, 0, 155 

Zara (Jadera), ut, 429-30 

Zarathustra, we Zoroaster 

Z“arids, see Zearides 

Zathus, 1, 46 

Zealots, 1, 728 

Zebras, 1, 139 

Zehra, 1, 297 

Zcid, 1, 235, 242-3, 245 

Zeineb, 1, 245 

Zeirides, 1, 363 

<elator Italia, un, 786 

Zemlin, see Semlin 

Zemzem, I, 222, 226, 307 

Zend language, 1, 693 

i (Zend, Pazend), 1, 80, 82, 693; nu, 
9) 

Zendccan, It, 370 

Zenghi, 1, 409-10, 453 

Zenia (Zenastan), 1, 710 
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Zeno, Emperor, 1, 591, 604, 634-5, 666, 743, 863; Zobeir, m, 248, 276-7 

i, 146 Zoe, daughter of Constantine [X (VIII), , 182, 
Zeno, Bishop of Maiuma, 1, 787 315 
Zeno, orator, 1, 662 Zoe, fourth wife of Leo VI, m, 178 


Zeno, philosopher, 1, 24, 32, 205, 669 Zoltan, i, 707 

Zenobia, 1, 111-12, 116-18, 122-6, 224, 734 Zoroaster (Zarathrustra), 1, 80-3, r10, 184; n, 
Zenobius, 1, 704 36, 128, 255, 286; doctrine, 36, 125; writings, 
Zephaniah, 1, 428 286 

Zeugitana, 1, 218 Zosimus, I, 177, 254, 290, 298, 430, 447, 464, 479, 
Zeugma, 1, 790; 1, 746 488, 521, 597, 820 

Zichidae, u, 770 Zoupans, 11, 336 

Ziebel, 1, 130 Zug, 11, 613 


Zimisces, John, see John I, Zimisces Zuhcir, 11, 278-9 

Zingis Khan, 1, 12, 413, 547, 550; , 480-2 Zuinghius, 1, 722; 1, 334 
Zizais, 1, 280 Zulpha, u, 637 
Zobcide, u, 637 Zurich, 1, 561, 779 
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